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I.   JOHN  HENRY  WICHERN. 

Foaader  of  the  Roagh  Hoiue,  or  losUtutlon  of  Rescue  et  Horn,  near  BBmbwcg* 


John  Hbnrt  Wichern,  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with 
one  of  the  most  interesting  educational  and  reformatory  movements 
of  the  age,  as  founder  and  superintendent  of  the  Rough  Houss, 
{Rauhe  JIauSy)  near  Hamburg,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  2l8t  of 
April,  1808.*  His  father  was  a  notary  and  sworn  translator,  and 
gave  his  son  the  advantages  of  the  best  education  which  Hamburg 
afforded.  He  attended  the  Johanneum  and  the  academic  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city,  and  afterward,  till  1830,  pursued  a  course  of  the- 
ological study  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  Soon  after  passing  his  ex- 
amination in  theology  at  Hamburg,  he  went  practically  to  work,  vis- 
iting the  poor  and  the  needy  in  the  comers  and  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  undertaking  the  direction  of  a  free  Sunday  school  for  poor 
children,  in  which  he  soon  assembled  four  or  five  hundred  scholars 
and  about  forty  volunteer  teachers.  Wichem  declined  the  proposi- 
tions made  him  at  this  time  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  clergyman, 
as  his  thoughts  were  already  occupied  in  planning  such  an  institution 
as  he  opened  near  Hamburg,  in  the  Rough  ^ou«e,  at  Michelmas,  1833. 

The  Rough  House,  (Rauhe  Haus^  was  the  name,  by  which  a  small 
property,  on  a  lane  leading  out  of  the  village  of  Horn,  four  miles  from 
Hamburg  was  known,  consisting  of  small  thatched  cottage,  shadowed 
by  a  large  chestnut  tree,  and  two  or  three  acres  of  ground  partially 
cleared  up,  through  which  straggled  a  little  brook.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  plan,  suggested  by  his  missionary  labors  among  the  poor  of 
Hamburg,  of  establishing  a  House  of  Rescue  for  destitute,  vagrant, 
and  \ncious  children,  not  yet  convicted  by  the  courts  of  crime,  Mr. 
Wichern,  aided  by  a  voluntary  association  of  like  minded  men,  and 
by  a  small  donation  of  three  hundred  dollars,  took  possession  of  this 
rough  cottage  with  his  mother,  and  in  a  few  weeks  received  into  his 
family  three  boys  of  the  worst  description,  and  adopted  them  as  his 
children.  One  by  one,  he  added  to  their  number  from  the  same  class 
until  his  family  circle,  with  himself  and  mother,  embraced  fourteen  per- 
sons— twelve  of  them,  the  least  hopeful  of  the  juvenile  population  of 
the  city.  And  there  under  that  thatched  roof,  with  that  unpromising 
ground,  with  the  help  of  his  devout  mother,  with  a  well  spring  of 
Christian  charity  in  the  hearts,  and  words  of  kindness  on  the  lips  of 
both,  Mr.  Wichern  succeeded  in  inspiring  those  children  with  the 
attachments  of  a  home — in  cultivating  filial  afiections,  almost  dormant — 
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Q  JOHN  HENRY  WICHERN. 

in  forming  habits  of  profitable  industry,  and  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  good  moral  character  on  which  they  subsequently  built  up  a  useful 
life.  From  these  small  beginnings,  without  the  aid  at  any  time  of 
large  governmental  grants,  and  of  but  one  large  legacy  [of  $1 3,500,] 
the  institution  has  expanded,  until  in  1854,  the  grounds  included 
thirty-two  acres,  portions  of  which  are  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
shrubbery,  and  all  of  which  are  highly  cultivated ;  to  the  original 
Rough  House  have  been  added  fourteen  buildings  of  plain  but  sub- 
stantial construction,  scattered  in  a  picturesque  manner  about  the 
grounds,  and  the  principles  of  Family  Organization,  Christian  Training 
and  Industrial  occupation  have  been  preserved  and  improved,  until  it 
has  become  the  working  model  for  a  new  order  of  preventive  and 
reformatory  agencies  in  every  country  of  Europe.   . 

Since  1840,  as  the  foundation  of  asylums  for  destitute  children  has 
followed  in  Germany,  France  and  England,  Dr.*  Wichem  has  aided 
various  enterprises  of  a  similar  character.  lie  had  already  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Inner  Mission  almost  all  active  efforts  in 
Germany  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  destitute 
and  vicious,  when  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality,  the  Central 
Committee  for  the  Inner  Mission,  was  appointed  at  the  first  Ecclesias- 
tical Convention,  (die  Kirch^n-Tag^  at  Wittenberg,  in  Sept.  1848. 
Through  this  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member,  Wichem  gained 
a  much  wider  field  for  his  activity.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kirchen-Tag,  and  on  his  travels  in  every  part  of  Germany  he  aids  by 
word  and  deed  the  establishment  of  societies  and  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  education,  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  poor  and  imprisoned. 

Upon  his  return  from  a  journey  to  England  in  1851,  the  Prussian 
government  employed  him  to  v-isit  the  houses  of  correction,  and 
prisons  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  attempt  their  improvement  Pre- 
vented by  these  active  duties  from  literary  exertions  he  has  published 
but  little.  His  work  on  "  the  Inner  Mission  of  the  German  Evangeli- 
cal Church"  (Ilamb.  1849,)  presents  his  principles  concerning  free 
christian  chanty  and  its  relations  to  the  ecx^lesiastical  and  social  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Since  1844  he  has  published  the  "Flying  Leaves 
of  the  Rough  House,"  (Fliegende  Blatter  des  Rauhen  Hause,)  in 
which  are  contained  a  portion  of  the  addresses  which  ho  has  made  at 
the  different  ecclesiastical  conventions. 

The  accompanying  diagrams,  copied  from  a  number  of  the  "  Flying 
Leaves,"  exhibit  the  outward  aspects  of  the  Rough  House,  as  they 
appeared  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  in  1854, — and  the  article  which 
follows,  will  present  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  conducted. 

*  In  1861,  he  received  from  the  OniTereity  of  Halle,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philology. 
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g  .  THE  ROUGH  HOUSE. 

Entering  the  groands,  which  are  enclosed  only  hj  a  hedge,  at  the  gate 
which  fronts  the  chapel,  on  the  right,  (1,)  is  the  original  Rough  House, 
the  cradle  of  the  institution,  and  just  back  of  it  the  large  chestnut  tree, 
beneath  which  so  many  happy  reunions  have  been  celebrated.  In  the 
Rough  House  are  accommodations  for  a  family  of  twelve  boys,  the  chief 
of  this  family  and  several  of  the  brothers.  There  is  also  an  apartment 
where  the  new  comers  are  received  until  they  can  be  distributed  into 
their  appropriate  groups,  and  the  business  ofBce.  Passing  up  the  grav- 
eled walk,  is  a  side  path  to  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  (2,)  Book  Bindery, 
(Btich'bindereiy)  and  (8,)  the  Stereotype  Foundry,  in  which  some  of  the 
inmates  are  employed  under  trained  workmen.  Further  to  the  left  (4,) 
stands  the  Swiss  House,  (Schweizer-ITaus^)  erected  in  1884.  This  is  the 
Porter's  Lodge  and  the  Printing  Office,  with  accommodations  for  a  fkmily 
of  twelve  boys,  and  their  chief,  and  two  brothers.  Directly  beyond  the 
lodge  and  the  bindery  is  the  lake,  into  which  the  labor  of  the  boys  has  ex- 
panded the  once  straggling  brook,  and  on  its  borders  droop  the  willow 
and  the  ash,  beneath  which  (16,)  stands  the  Fisherman's  Hut,  (Ficherhiktte^) 
erected  in  1846,  for  the  residence  of  a  group  of  boys,  with  two  brothers. 

On  the  right  and  just  beyond  the  Rough  House,  stands  (25,)  a  new 
dwelling  erected  in  1858,  for  the  residence  of  a  family  of  twelve  boys, 
and  a  circle  of  brothers  and  assistants.  The  structure  is  very  conven- 
ient, and  the  cost  was  about  $1,500.  In  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
grounds,  (16,)  is  the  Bee  Hive,  {Bienenhorhy)  erected  in  1841,  with  ac- 
commodations for  a  group  of  twelve  boys,  and  a  circle  of  brothers. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  gate  by  which  we  entered,  and  in  full  sight,  is 
(28,  24,)  a  group  of  buildings,  in  which  is  the  chapel,  {AnBtalUJcHiehey) 
erected  in  1835,  the  school-rooms,  the  library,  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment for  the  girls,  and  (28,)  the  residence  of  the  director  of  all  this  por- 
tion of  the  institution.  Here  too  is  the  linen  room,  the  store  room,  and 
the  only  kitchen  on  the  premises.  Adjoining  the  church  is  (22,)  the 
dwelling  for  two  femilies  of  girls,  and  to  the  right  (20,)  the  Wash  House, 
{WoBcherei^)  and  Drying  House,  (21.) 

Passing  to  the  left  from  the  church,  and  its  associated  buildings,  we 
pass  on  the  right  (18,  17,)  the  House  of  Industry,  {ArheithatLS^  with 
workshops  for  carpentering,  shoemaking,  slipper  manufactoring,  tailoring, 
weaving,  &c.,  with  apartments  (15,)  called  the  Shepherd's  Cot,  {Rirten- 
hiiite,)  for  a  family  of  boys,  and  a  circle  of  brothers.  Beyond  and  back, 
screened  by  the  trees,  are  (14,)  the  bam  and  stables;  and  on  the  left  (18,) 
is  the  bakery,  (12,)  and  residence  of  the  farmer. 

In  the  northwest  comer,  fronting  on  a  beautifiil  lawn,  and  with  a  back 
ground  of  oaks,  (8,  9,  10,)  the  Institute  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion, with  chambers,  school-rooms  and  library,  for  the  teachers  and 
brothers,  hospital  and  bathing  accommodations  fbr  the  whole  establish- 
ment, and  the  book-store,  and  counting-room. 

Beyond  the  lawn  (6,)  stands  (5,)  the  Mother  House,  {M&tterhauSy)  the 
private  residence  of  the  family  of  the  Superintendent 
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RAUHE  HAUt,  NEAR  HAMBUROa. 


To  the  full  account  we  have  given  in  another  place*  of  the  Raithe 
Hau8  [Rough-House]  or  "  Institution  of  Rescue,"  established  and  con- 
ducted by  T.  H.  Wichern,  at  Horn,  near  Hamburgh,  we  add  extracts 
from  the  Annual  Reports  and  published  journals  of  that  eminently  suc- 
cessful philanthropist,  as  we  find  them  in  Miss  Carpenier'a  ReformatO' 
ry  Schools.  His  experience  will  be  most  valuable  to  all  who  are  desi- 
rous of  conducting  similar  institutions ;  it  will  encourage  them  under 
failures,  warn  them  against  unreasonable  expectations,  and  at  the  same 
time  prove  to  them  that  in  due  time  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not. 

**On  the  8th  of  Ontobcr,  1832,  on  a  Monday,  at  the  house  of  the  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
B.,  where  the  memliers  of  the  male  Visiting  Society  had  assembled,  the  question  was 
raised :  *  If  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  again  to  be  nmily  established  in  our  city,  it  is 
necessary,  among  otncr  things,  to  found  a  house  for  the  sole  object  of  rescuing  the 
children  from  sin  and  disbelief! ' 

"  The  assembly  consisted  almost  entirely  of  men  limited  in  means,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  conduct  putilic  undertakings.    The  next  meeting  was  appointed  for  November. 

*'  In  the  meantime  it  occurred,  thut  as  a  member  of  our  society,  was  one  day  sitting 
at  his  desk,  engaged  in  his  business,  a  man  nearly  unknown  to  him,  and  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  our  |)lan,  came  up  to  him,  with  300  dollars  in  his  hand,  and  said,  *  This 
•nail  be  yours  for  the  l>enofit  of  ihe  poor ;  but  I  wish  that,  if  possible,  this  sum  should 
be  expended  in  a  religious  institution,  and  in  preference  upon  a  newly  founded  one.' 
This  nappened  on  the  25th  of  October. 

'*  It  now  tiecame  neccssaiy,  before  our  Noveml)er  meeting,  publicly  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  this  sura.  We  wore  obliged  to  seek  some  man  of  sumcient  importance 
and  influence,  who  might  give  assurance  for  its  fitting  employment.  With  one  voice 
we  proposed  Mr.  S.  H.,  H-ho  acceded  to  our  request,  and  puMicly  acknowledged,  with 
us,  the  receipt  of  the  money,  and  for  the  first  time  the  name,  *  House  of  Rescue,'  was 
publicly  announced  ;  a  riddle  to  all. 

"  Nor  was  this  all,  A.  W.  Gehren,  of  our  city,  had  for  some  years  back  been  moved 
to  leave  by  will  considerable  sums  for  religious  purposes,  for  example,  the  erection  of 
a  church,  the  endowment  of  a  ship-preacher,  tne  foundation  of  a  religious  lending- 
library,  and  lastly  a  sum  of  some  thousands  for  a  House  of  Rescue ;  and  Mr.  S.  H.  was 
appointed  executor.  He  therefore,  on  joining  us,  offered  us  17,500  dollars  for  our 
object.  We  thus  hoped,  in  the  following  year,  to  hire  a  house  and  receive  some 
rhildren. 

**  In  January,  1S33,  several  of  our  friends  resolved  to  issue  a  popular  periodical  for 
the  benefit  of  the  House.  On  the  first  Saturday  in  January,  when  we  issued  the  first 
number,  a  female  friend,  long  maternally  inchned  toward  us,  was  moved  to  present 
100  dollars  for  the  proposed  house  ;  and  in  the  following  weeks  we  learned  that  some 
maid-servants  had  joined  together  to  contribute  their  mite.  A  poor  shoemaker's 
workman  brought  to  me  the  whole  of  his  little  savings.     Many  similar  gifts  followed. 

*'  By  July,  IH33,  after  many  dilHculties  and  anxieties,  we  mund  ourselves  in  secure 
possession  of  the  *  Raiihe  Iiaus.'  It  was  the  property  of  Mr.  S.  H.,  and  was  just  at 
this  period  most  unexpectedly  vacated  by  the  previous  tenants.  Under  its  thatched 
roof,  were  sevcnil  apartments :  by  it  ran  a  deep  brook,  shadowed  by  the  finest  chestnut 
tree  in  the  neighborhood ;  Ijeside  it  lay  a  large  garden,  with  a  fish  pond.  On  Septem- 
ber 12th,  we  ventured  to  call  a  larger  assembly  of  friends  together;  when  .more  tnan  a 
hundred  joined  he;irts  and  hands,  and  we  might  consider  the  House  of  Rescue  founded, 
On  the  1st  of  November,  I  and  my  mother  entered  on  the  occupation  of  it,  and  imme- 
diately received  the  three  first  boys." 

We  learn  from  M.  Wichem's  speech  at  the  public  meeting  held  in  Hamburgh,  for 

the  foundation  of  an  "Institution  of  Rescue,"  September  12th,  1833,  two  facts  of 

great  significance,  which,  he  says,  **  attest  among  many  others,  that  here,  also,  we  need 

some  such  institution.     First,  a  distinct  prison-school  for  juvenile  criminals  has,  within 

*  Barnard's  National  Education  in  Europe,  p.  48. 
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the  last  fire  yean,  been  found  necessary  in  Hambui:gh.  This  institution,  opened 
with  19  children,  has,  up  to  this  time  received  more  than  200 ;  and  many  have  been 
refused  for  want  of  room.  It  now  contains  more  than  150.  Secondly,  no  one  inter- 
ested in  such  matters  can  deny  the  increasing  depravation  of  a  certain  class  of  our 
population.  How  largely  the  juvenile  poor  have  participated  in  this  general  demorali- 
sation, is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  a  special  Pmo/  School  has  been  obliged  to  be  ap- 
pended to  the  poor  school." 

We  find  thus  existing  in  Hamburgh,  at  the  very  time  when  M.  Wichem  enforced  the 
necessity  of  this  *'  House  of  Rescue,"  a  public  pauper  school,  which  however,  was  so 
unsuccessful  in  its  training  of  the  children  committed  to  its  cure,  as  to  require  the  ad- 
dition of  a  special  "  penal  school ;  "  and  a  *'  prison  school,"  in  which  were  at  that  time 
50  children,  no  inconsiderable  number  for  one  town.  Why  did  tlieso  not  answer  the 
desired  object,  the  prevention  and  correction  of  juvenile  crime  ?  And  why  was  their 
very  existence  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  another 
kind  of  institution  ?  The  reason  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  real  condition  of  delinquent  children.  A  public  pauper  school,  as  such,  will 
never  raise  almve  pauperism  and  vice  ;  it  can  only  do  so  when  elements  arc  thrown 
into  it  which  can  be  supplied  only  by  voluntary  effort;  no  ** prison  school"  can  ever 
enlist  the  child  in  the  work  of  its  own  reformation,  and  without  this  it  is  next  to  hope- 
less. M.  Wichem  felt,  then  that  a  new  principle  was  to  be  developed  ;  that  was  to  be 
the  restoration  of  the  child  to  a  healthy  moral  condition,  by  placing  him  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  position  in  which  the  Heavenly  Father  would  have  him  placed,  a  well-or- 
dered family,  where  his  best  faculties  and  dispositions  should  be  developed,  and  where 
he  should  be  prepared  to  be  a  useful  self-supporting  mesnber  of  society. 

This  institution  was  not  to  send  forth  branded  convicts,  but  moral  patients,  restored 
to  health,  and  who  henceforth  should  mingle  unmarked  with  those  around  them.  The 
appropriated  designation,  "  House  of  Rescue,"  was  therefore  dropped,  and  the  new 
institution  took  its  name  from  that  belonging  to  the  old  rough  cottage  first  employed, 
the  "  Rauhe  Haus."  "  1  particularly  recommend,"  says  M.  Wichem,  "  the  founders 
of  similar  institutions  to  select  some  indefinite  name,  such  as  Rauhe  Haus,  the  name 
by  which  the  building  had  previously  been  known.  '  Orphan,'  '  vagabond,'  &;c.,  are  not 
desirable  or  appropriate  appellations."  The  child  is,  on  admission,  at  once  made  to 
understand  that  he  is  now  to  begin  a  new  life  ;  his  former  sins  will  not  be  remembered 
against  him  ;  there  is  to  be  no  punishment  inflicted  on  him  for  former  transgressions; 
he  comes  as  a  returning  prodigal  to  a  father's  house.  "A  full  forgiveness  of  all  past  is 
announced  to  them  immediately  upon  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  Rauhe  Haus." 
The  introduction  of  a  number  of  new  scholars  at  once  into  the  school  at  times  proved 
scfinjurious  to  the  discipline  of  the  whole,  that  M.  Wichem  regrets  that  they  had  not 
a  separate  probationary  department,  which  would  probably  in  many  cases  be  a  desira- 
ble addition  to  such  a  school,  for  he  remarks,  "  every  one  does  not  submit  at  once  tu 
discipline.  Bui  those  longer  established,  generally  make  common  cause  with  the  masters^ 
and  are  the  mast  influential  means  of  reconciling  the  new  comers  "  The  children  are  re- 
ceived at  the  request  of  the  magistrates,  not  sent  as  a  punishment, — at  the  desire  of 
the  parents,— or  on  the  application  of  the  children  themselves  ;  but  in  no  case  are  they 
retained  without  the  permission  of  the  parents.  When  the  character  of  the  school  was 
established  by  ten  years  trial,  even  respectable  parents  were  glad  to  obtain  admission 
for  unruly  children.  "  From  May  13th,  1843,  to  May  13th,  1844,"  says  the  report,  "73 
cases  have  been  announced  to  us,  nearly  all  suitable.  In  a  great  number  of  these 
cases,  the  children  were  brought  to  us  by  excellent  parents,  entreating  their  admission, 
and  as  much  from  the  better  as  from  the  lower  classes.^*  A  list  is  given  of  these  parents  ; 
in  all  cases  the  children  had  been  unmly  and  more  or  less  vicious ;  some  were 
described  by  the  parents  "  as  good  in  general,  except  mi  inveterate  habit  of  lying,  stealing, 
and  the  like  ;"  in  various  instances  as  perfectly  bmtal,  some  almost  demon-like,  both 
boys  and  girls.     Very  feus  of  them  had  come  under  the  notice  of  the  police. 

In  order  to  carry  out  as  much  as  possible  the  family  system,  the  children  are  divided 
into  groups  of  twelve*  each  independent  of  the  rest  in  special  tmlning  aiid  \n&\iMCUoiv, 
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Mtembling  only  on  particular  occasions.  The  girls  and  boys  are  in  separate  houses. 
Each  group  or  family  is  under  the  management  of  an  assistant  master  or  **  Brothel*,'* 
the  whole  being  under  the  general  superintendence  of  M.  Wichem,  who  appears  to 
breathe  his  spirit  into  the  entire  establishment.  These  Brothers,  at  first  selected  and 
appointed  especially  with  a  view  to  this  institution  only,  now  form  a  society  which 
■applies  missionaries  and  teachers  to  various  parts  of  Germany,  from  which  they  are 
sent  here  to  receive  a  most  admirable  preparation  for  future  usefulness.  "The 
assistants  of  the  institutions,"  says  the  report,  *'  called  by  the  children  Brothers,  re- 
ceive no  salary,  but  in  its  stead  such  instruction  from  the  superintendent  as  may  ena- 
ble  them  hereafter  to  take  the  management  of  similar  institutions.  They  are  young  men 
acquainted  with  some  manual  trade  or  with  agriculture,  or  able  in  other  ways  to  make 
themselves  practically  useful,  and  who  are  willing,  from  Christian  love,  to  devote 
themselves  to  these  destitute  children." 

M.  Wichem's  guiding  principle  in  this  institution  is  thus  stated  by  him.  "  One 
great  cause  of  demoralization  of  the  lowest  class,  is  the  pressure  of  shameless,  self- 
abandoned  poverty.  We  therefore  establish  as  a  principle  that  the  way  of  life  in  our 
institution  shall  not  tend  to  make  the  children  forget  that  they  belong  to  this  class  of 
the  poor;  the  children  on  the  other  hand,  shall  be  trained  to  feel  tlisX poverty  in  itself 
ia  not  an  m/,  but  depend*  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  borne.  According  to  this  princi- 
ple will  f)c  regulated  the  clothing,  and  the  food,  which  must  be  wholesome,  but  as  sim- 
ple as  possible,  also  the  instruction,  which  will  be  limited  to  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  singing.  The  children  shall  indeed  Icam  to  implore  their  daily  bread  from 
their  Father  in  Heaven  ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  earn  it  from  their  fellow  men  honest- 
ly and  unrepiningly,  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ;  and  the  whole  course  of  life  and  oc- 
cupation will  have  for  its  aim  to  prepare  them  for  obtaining  by  their  own  energies, 
those  comforts  and  necessaries  which  some  procure  with  great  expense  from  the 
labor  of  others." 

Let  us  now  then  trace  M.  Wichern's  experience  by  extracting  passages  from  his 
annual  reports,  occupying  a  period  from  April,  1635,  to  the  present  time.  We  give 
his  own  simple  details. 

"  1834.  It  has  often  been  asked,  how  these  boys,  almost  all  accustomed  to  theft, 
behave  in  this  respect.  Every  occasional  visitor  may  see,  that  with  re^rd  to  our  own 
property  we  employ  no  precautions,  and  suffer  no  loss.  Nor  have  we  had  complaints  on 
this  points  from  without,  though  from  the  first  I  have  daily  sent  out  many  of  the  cliUdrcn 
into  the  town,  or  for  miles  into  the  country  around.  From  the  commencement,  how- 
ever, we  have  expressly  excluded  them  from  the  kitchen.  Their  lingering  propensity 
to  theft  principally  takes  the  form  of  gluttony,  which  in  some  is  its  only  manifestation. 
Single  instances,  however,  may  show  the  prevailing  spirit.  Last  summer,  three  boys 
had  plucked  three  gooseberries  in  the  garden ;  the  others  learned  it,  and  would  not  be 
satisfied  till  the  three  came  to  me  and  confessed  their  fault.  Once,  after  some  serious 
conversation,  one,  among  several  others,  came  to  tell  me  of  his  having  gathered  ihe  pease 
of  another,  and  his  regret  for  the  vexation  and  disappointment  which  he  had  caused. 

**  1835.  Lying,  anJa  spirit  of  disorder  and  indecorum,  are  the  dark  side  of  the  pic- 
tare  which  we  have  to  present,  and  often  tax  severely  the  most  enduring  patience.  At 
one  period,  in  consequence  of  repeated  acts  of  pilfering,  &c.,  1  ordered  the  rooming 
and  evening  family-worship  to  be  for  a  time  suspended.  This  produced  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  minds  of  all.  And  after  our  regular  services  had  been  resumed,  I  learnt, 
for  the  first  time,  that  during  their  suspension  many  little  associations  had  been  formed 
among  the  children,  for  reading  and  explaining  the  Word  of  God  among  themselves. 
One  evening,  as  I  was  passing  through  the  garden,  I  heard  singing,  and  found  seven  or 
eight  boys,  ^ho  had  assembled  to  hear  one  of  their  companions  read  the  Scriptures. 

"  A  party  of  boys  planned  and  completed  a  hut  similar  to  that  built  by  D.  But  they 
discovered  in  the  timber-work  a  piece  of  wood,  which  one  of  their  numl)er  had  ab- 
stracted without  permission  from  the  larger  building.  This  discovery  excited  them  all 
■gainst  G. ;  and  a  tioy  of  12  years,  a  favorite  for  his  obliging  disposition,  ran  eagerly 
to  fetch  an  axe,  with  which,  in  presence  q(  the  offender*  he  struck  so  lustily  on  the 
laboriously -erected  edifice,  that  the  whole  was  soon  a  heap  of  ruins.  None  of  the  be- 
fore delighted  builders  ever  took  any  farther  account  of  it. 

**  1837.  For  a  year  anil  a  half  no  child  has  run  away.  It  has  been  again  proved 
that  for  an  institution  which  is  pervaded  by  the  right  spirit,  no  wall  is  precisely  the 
Wrongest  wall,  and  thus  such  an  institution  neems  enabled  to  spread  an  attracting  influ- 
ence,  like  a  net,  around  it,  beyond  its  local  limits.    With  regard  to  the  children  who 
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have  left  ut,  all  are  in  the  service  of  artizans,  except  one,  who  is  an  errand  bov.  One 
girl  is  in  ser\'ice.  Hitherto  we  have  not  had  any  instances  of  relapse  into  evil  habita ; 
on  the  contrary,  those  who  have  left  us  persevere  in  the  way  of  life  to  which  ther  have 
been  trained.  To  this  their  employers  bear  witness.  One  master  having  had  a  hoy 
from  the  institution  a  year  in  his  service,  has  asked  for  and  engaged  a  second  in 
addition." 

"  The  progress  made  by  the  children  in  their  education  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
All  the  bovs,  except  one,  will  soon  be  able  to  read  fluently;  this  one,  18  years  old, 
will  probably  never  do  so.  In  winter,  about  three  hours  daily  are  given  to  instruction ; 
in  summer  about  2  1-2.  The  remaining  time,  excepting  holidays,  and  prayer-hours, 
are  devoted  to  labor  We  still  require  a  more  advanced  practical  training  and  em- 
plojrment  for  those  boys  whose  superior  faculties  demand  further  development.  1  have 
nowever  always  avoided  merely  mechanical  trades.  Our  object  is  to  call  all  the  pow- 
ers into  exercise,  in  combination  with  moral  aims.  The  four  assistants  who  nave 
entered  since  the  beginning  of  183G,  were  previously  artizans,  or  practical  men  in 
some  department. 

"  Some  lads,  on  visiting  their  parents,  and  finding  the  house  unswept,  have  taken 
up  a  broom,  and  performed  voluntarily  that  to  which  no  compulsion  could  force  them. 
And  when  the  parents  have  wished  the  children  to  remain  with  them  for  the  night,  the 
reply  has  been  :  '  That  will  not  do ;  not  one  of  us  can  be  spared,  we  are  all  wanted  to 
help  each  other.' 

*'  Last  year  11  or  12  pieces  of  money  were  taken  from  a  grown  up  member  of  the 
family ;  suspicion  could  of  course  fall  only  upon  the  bovs ;  but  our  search  was  una- 
vailing. Alter  more  than  six  weeks,  some  of  us  heard  several  of  the  boys,  in  con- 
versing together,  make  great  use  of  the  work  eleven.  I  accordingly  sent  for  these 
boys,  without  letting  them  know  for  what  purpose,  or  allowing  them  to  speak  to  each 
other.  There  were  five  of  them.  From  the  first,  whom  1  spoke  to  in  my  room, 
nothing  could  be  extracted ;  and  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  he  had  really  not 
been  concerned  in  the  aflfair.  The  rest  were  called  in,  one  by  one,  and  all  persisted 
that  ihcy  had  only  been  talking  of  11  nails.  All  agreed  in  referring  to  an  incident 
that  had  occurred  that  day  to  which  the  11  nails  Imre  reference.  Nearly  half  a  year 
afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  really  been  speaking  of  the  II  pieces  of 
money,  which  one  of  them  had  stolen  ;  and  hud  been  much  perplexed  at  finding  them- 
selves overheard.  But,  while  prevented  by  the  presence  of  an  overlooker  from  speak* 
mg,  one  of  them  had  stealthily  pointed  to  his  hand,  then  touched  with  one  finger  a  nail 
in  a  bench ;  the  other  three  understood  the  sign,  and  all  accordingly  agreed  in  one 
tale. 

**I  have  allowed  certain  boys,  who  have  proved  themselves  trustworthy,  and  who 
are  old  onough,  to  take  a  share  in  superintending  the  others,  under  the  name  of  Peace' 
Boy*.  They  have  no  ponitive  authority,  either  to  command  or  even  to  reprove  ;  bat 
are  only  to  influence  and  remind.  They  are  chosen  every  month,  in  the  family 
gatherings  on  Saturday  evening ;  any  one  who  proves  himself  wholly  unworthy,  being 
excluded. 

*'  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  daily  outbreaks  among  us  of  rudeness  and  coarse- 
ness, of  olustinacy,  audacity,  and  shameless  lying,  will  easily  believe  that  corporal 
chastisement  is  sometimes  necessary.  For  serious  offences  also,  I  have  found  tpedal 
oversight,  combined  with  silence,  extremely  effectual.  A  boy  under  sentence  of  silence 
mav  cot  speak  to  any  but  the  grown  up  residents ;  he  is  closely  watched  both  in  work 
and  in  leisure  hours,  to  maintain  this  isolation.  Against  the  incredibly  numerous  in- 
stances of  destractiveness,  we  have  long  contended  in  vain ;  no  oversight,  nor  even 
corporal  punishment,  avails  to  check  them.  All  is  however  altered,  since  I  have 
assigned  regular  pocket-money  to  each  boy,  and  deducted,  from  the  fund  so  applied, 
part  at  Icjisl  in  payment  of  damages.  All  destructible  arttcUs  seem  suddenly  to  have  ac- 
quired at  least  a  negative  worth  for  all. 

"The  stale  of  health  has  been  satisfactory.  During  the  4  1-2  years  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  institution,  we  have  had,  thank  God  I  no  death,  among  children  or  elders 
The  scrofulous  tendency,  with  which  most  on  their  entrance  are  infested,  remains  our 
greatest  evil.     Accidents  occupy  the  next  place. 

"1838.  A  change  of  assistants  has  caused  much  difficulty.  The  superintendent 
of  the  girls'  house  had  left,  and  her  place  was  not  immediately  supplied.  The  old  sin 
quickly  reappeared  among  them  with  a  few  consolatory  exceptions.  All  our  regula- 
tions, and  the  eflurts  of  three  plain  tradesmen's  wives,  selected  one  after  the  other  to 
superintend  them,  proved  unavailing.  The  utmost  that  could  be  attained  was  super- 
ficial decorum,  which  might  have  partially  deceived  me,  had  I  not  lived  so  entirely 
among  the  children.  The  girls'  department  was  like  a  garden  from  which  the  care  of 
the  gardener  had  been  withdrawn.  Among  other  bad  symptoms  were  the  gradual 
testation  of  the  songs^  before  so  frequent ;  and  the  extinction  of  all  interest  m  GocPs 
Word.  ^     ^. 

**  Among  the  boys  the  evil  took  a  different  form.  We  need  only  hint  at  the  disor- 
ders resulting  among  them  from  the  irregularities  of  the  girls.  Hypocricy,  and  mutual 
accusations  are  other  features  of  the  picture,  which  became  daily  more  (loomy. 
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Frivolity,  thamelessneM,  grevious  ingratitude,  audacious  oerveneness,  excessive  lazi- 
ness, strife  and  ill-nature,  were  the  more  ordinary  manifestations  of  the  inward  evil. 
A  certain  satiety  of  bodily  food  even,  no  less  than  the  bread  of  life,  prevailed  ;  and 
we  tried  the  experiment  of  enforced  abstinence  from  both.  The  experiment  succeeded 
to  a  great  extent  with  a  considerable  number,  but  only  temjiorarily.  The  crisis  had 
not  vet  arrived.  Several  attempts  at  escape,  false  accusations,  and  a  series  of  offences 
of  the  most  scandalous  character,  gradually  drew  attention  to  two  boys  as  the  princi- 
pal  authors  of  the  mischief.  One,  19  years  old,  had  for  three  years  abused  our  pa 
tience ;  the  other  had  been  foui  years  with  us.  Both  finally  made  their  escape,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  From  this  time  our  community  gradually  recovered 
its  moral  health. 

"  1843.  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  eleven  attempts  at  escape  (successful 
and  unsuccessful.)  Three  of  these  originating  in  temporary  causes,  arc  of  little  im- 
portance ;  the  other  eight  were  serious,  planned  deliberately  and  cunningly,  residents 
of  some  standing,  and  accompanied  by  aggravating  circumstances.  The  majority  of 
the  boys  showed  themselves  very  zealous  in  the  pursuit.  Jt  hag  occurred  that  a  runa- 
way has  voluntarily  returned  ;  but  most  have  been  traced  with  much  difficulty.  There 
have  also,  of  course,  l>een  many  instances  of  underhand  disobedience  and  bad  conduct 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

**  We  now  turn  to  the  brightest  side  ;  but  here  the  very  multiplicity  of  instances  baf- 
fles our  endeavor  to  give  a  just  notion  of  our  progress.  On  the  whole,  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  gratitude,  industry,  reverence  for  God*8  Word,  and  religious  ordinances, 
the  spirit  of  love  and  truth,  reis[n  among  our  children ;  so  that  any  one  dwelling 
anx>ng  them  must  be  happy,  notwithstanding  occasional  temporary  disturbances,  from 
which  no  society  can  be  exempt. 

**  /  instance  firsts  Vie  renewed  love  of  the  children  to  their  parents  and  relations.  This  is 
almost  always  the  result  of  their  residence  here  ;  and  none  can  fully  appreciate  the 
change,  without  being  aware  of  the  dreadful  estrangement,  or  ill-treatment  on  one  side 
or  both,  which  before  existed.  Money  has  more  than  once  been  offered  me  by  parents 
as  the  price  of  their  children's  amendment. 

** ,  a  girl,  who  hid  formerly  attacked  her  mother's  life,  now  sits  in  tears  a  whole 

afternoon,  if  disappointed  of  a  visit  from  her.  When  asked  the  cause,  she  replied 
that  when  she  lived  with  her  mother,  she  did  not  love  her,  and  often  wished  to  leave 
her  ;  but  thtit  she  now  loves  her  infinitely.  And  her  actions  prove  that  love  and  fidel- 
ity, not  only  to  her  mother,  but  to  all,  have  become  part  of  her  being.  We  sometimes 
overhear,  (without  listemngy  which  is  wholly  forbidden  here,)  two  children  talking 
together  of  their  love  for  parents  and  brethren,  a  feeling  before  unknown  to  them. 
When  the  •  Brothers '  visit  the  parents  on  Sunday,  they  are  frequently  shown  letters 
received  by  them  from  the  children,  often  most  expressive  of  renewed  filial  love.  One 
young  boy  had  wholly  estranged  the  affection  of  his  parents  by  his  excesses  ;  when  be 
one  afternoon  went  from  us  lo  visit  them,  they  wholly  ignored  his  presence,  not  rec- 
ognizing him  by  even  an  angry  word.  Yet  at  length  a  letter  from  him  rejoiced  them 
with  the  conviction  of  his  amendment ;  the  means  remained  a  riddle  to  them.  These 
people  were  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances.  Another  mother,  excellent  but 
poor,  had  wholly  despaired  for  her  son  ;  now  this  boy  is  often  accessible  to  no  other 
influence  than  that  exercised  on  him  by  the  mention  of  his  mother,  and  aAer  a  visit 
from  him  she  repeated  his  words,  addressed  to  her :  <  How  glad  1  am  to  have  gone  to 
the  Rauhe  Ilaus  ;  now  if  my  mother  should  die,  I  should  not  be  the  cause  of  it,  as  I 
ahould  have  been  before  when  I  ^ave  her  so  much  trouble.*  A  gay,  powerful  lad  re- 
turned weeping  from  a  visit  to  his  parents.  His  brother  had  run  away  from  home. 
When  he  aescrihcd  his  mother's  grief,  he  wept  still  more  violently ;  but  in  relating 
how  his  father  had  bade  her  not  trouble  herself  so  much  about  we  lad,  his  heart 
seemed  ready  to  break.  All  niuht  lie  cuuld  not  sleep,  and  next  morning  insisted  on 
starting  off  to  Hamburgh  in  search  of  his  brother.  And  this  boy  when  he  came  to 
us  three  years  ago,  had  nearly  destroyed  his  mother  by  twenty  attempts  at  running 
away. 

*' We  might  go  on  to  speak  of  those  already  long  dismissed,  who  have  commended 
their  brothers  to  us,  or  have  supported  chcir  families  by  their  own  labor. 
^  "We  freonently  allow  the  children  to  go  home  ;  last  year  nearly  fifty  have  some- 
times visited  their  parents  on  the  same  afternoon.    At  certain  hours,  7,  7  1-2,  or  8,  all 
return  punctually,  and  never  but  once  has  any  real  evil  arisen. 

**  The  muhtat  influence  of  the  children  on  each  other  is  wonderful.  For  instance  : 
A  very  wild  intractable  boy,  of  considerable  age,  entered,  a(\cr  his  novitiate,  one  of 
the  families.  A  certain  gentleness,  and  susceptibility  to  affection,  occasionally 
lleamed  through  his  rude  nature.  He  seemed  lo  suit  none  of  the  boys  in  that  house ; 
bat  another  boy,  far  less  developed  in  all  respects,  attached  himself  to  Iiim.  The  in- 
tercourse was  undiaguised,  and  gave  cause  for  both  hope  and  fear.  The  younger 
■eemed  bound  to  the  elder  by  some  instinct,  till  his  milder  nature,  without  intention 
<m  his  own  part,  seems  to  have  leavened  the  whole  character  of  the  other. 

"  We  have  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  our  dismissed  pupils;  on  the  contrarVf  it 
u  impoBsible  for  us  to  comply  with  all  the  applications  from  master  artisans  in  Ham- 
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borgh  and  its  en^iiont,  and  even  more  remote  districts.    At  Easter,  1845,  33  such  ap- 
plications were  made,  and  several  who  had  before  had  apprentices  from  us. 

**  Our  surveillance  of  those  who  have  left  us  is  in  no  respect  altered.  It  is  no 
police  superintendence,  but  a  paternal  oversight,  exercised  by  tbe  writer  of  this  report, 
m  coK>peration  with  the  resident  brothers.  If  necessary  we  visit  the  apprentices  at 
their  masters*  houses  weekly,  but  in  the  ordinary  way,  only  once  a  fortnight ;  and 
every  fortnight  I  assemble  them  on  Sunday  afternoon  or  evening,  in  summer  at  the  In- 
stitiition,  in  winter  in  the  town.  When  on  Good  Friday  70  of  us  celebrated  the 
Lord's  supper,  there  were  among  the  number  all  our  apprenticed  pupils  but  one,  who 
was  hindered  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  tuat  among  so  many 
young  people  no  disorders  should  arise ;  but  a  whole  month  frequently  passes  without 
any  complaints  of  the  apprentices;  and  when  such  do  occur,  ihey  are  mostly  of  such 
faults  as  are  common  among  all  apprentices  ;  there  are  individuals,  however,  of  whom 
no  complaint  has  ever  been  heard.  Our  correspondence,  were  its  publication  allow 
able,  would  be  the  strongest  proof  that  our  labor  has  not  been  lost." 

The  daily  routine  of  the  families  is  thus  given  in  the  Report  for  1843-4. 

"  The  best  houses  (unfortunately  only  three)  have  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
£ach  contains  a  dwelling  room,  with  tables,  benches,  and  chests  ;  and  a  sleeping-room 
adjoining  for  the  12  children.  The  '  brother'  or  ' sister '  shares  both  rooms  with  them. 
These  three  houses  have  an  adjoining  kitchen,  with  an  apparatus  for  washing,  shoe 
cleaning,  &c.  All  the  furniture  is  home-made.  Before  the  house  is  a  play-ground, 
more  or  less  shaded.  Round  the  play-ground  lie  the  flower  beds  of  the  twelve  inmates 
and  of  the  'brothers;*  adjoining  is  a  well-kept  kitchen  garden.  Such  vegetables  as 
are  raised  by  the  childrens'  own  labor,  afford  tne  family  certain  extra  delicacies  for  the 
table,  instead  of  being  merely  converted,  like  the  rest,  into  common  soup. 

**  At  half-past  four  in  summer,  five  in  winter,  the  tower  boll  rings,  and  the  whole 
family  rises.  The  brother  or  sister  pronounces  a  short  morning  prayer ;  the  beds  are 
made,  and  all  wash  and  dress.  In  summer  all  the  boys  go  to  bathe  in  the  pond.  The 
rooms  are  then  arranged,  the  shoes  cleaned,  &c.  Those  who  have  time  sit  down  to 
study,  or  work  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  brother  regulates  all.  At  six  the  bell 
again  rings,  and  the  family  accompany  the  brother,  their  bibles  under  their  arm,  to  the 
prayer  hall,  where  the  whole  numlier  are  assembled  to  family  devotion.  After  about 
an  hour  the  several  families  return  to  breakfast  in  their  own  dwellings.  Then  the 
family  is  dispersed  among  the  various  workshops  till  twelve.  (An  hour  s  instruction, 
however,  generally  precedes  these  labors.)  At  twelve  the  family  reassemble,  with  the 
brother.  One  of  them  appointed  to  that  oflice,  has  already  prepared  the  table ;  two 
others  fetch  from  the  *  mother-house '  the  food  prepared  in  the  general  kitchen,  the 
brother  pronounces  a  short  prayer  at  the  commencement  and  conclusion,  and  all  eat 
their  meal  amid  familiar  conversation  ;  each  having  his  own  plate.  Then  follows  a 
free  interval,  in  which  they  play,  cultivate  their  flower-beds,  read,  &c.  The  *  table 
waiters'  for  the  day  wash  the  dishes  and  arrange  the  room.  An  hour  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  meal  the  bell  rings  for  work.  At  half-past  four  each  family  reas- 
sembles for  the  evening  repast.  From  five  to  seven,  work  and  instruction,  not  in  the 
private  dwelling.  From  seven  to  eight,  leisure  time,  each  family  circle  reassembling; 
at  eight,  the  general  family  devotion ;  and  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  having  supped,  each 
family  withdraws  to  its  dwelling,  and  shortly  after  to  bed.  The  brother  sleeps  in  the 
midst  of  his  family  but  goes  later  to  bed.  Every  Saturday  two  or  three  children  of 
each  family  scour  the  house  thoroughly ;  and  from  five  to  six  in  the  evening,  the  whole 
family  unite  to  put  their  play-ground  and  kitchen  garden  in  order." 

The  weekly  conferences  and  the  peculiar  occupations  of  the  Sundays  and  holidays 
must  not  be  omitted.    They  are  recorded  in  the  reports  for  1845  and  1846. 

"  From  six  to  seven  on  Saturday  evening  each  family  holds  a  •  weekly  discourse  ;* 
that  is,  a  *  weekly  text '  is  selected  at  this  hour  by  the  family  ;  and  the  K)llowing  Sat- 
urday the  brother  makes  this  the  ground  of  an  address  to  the  children  on  the  domestic 
occurrences  of  the  past  week.  Each  member  is  now  instructed,  by  a  *  table  of  occu- 
pations,' what  employment  is  allotted  to  him  for  the  following  week ;  and  all  those  who 
nave  had  charge  of  the  domestic  affairs  during  that  just  past,  are  required  to  deliver 
back  their  various  utensils,  in  good  order  to  the  presiding  brother. 

"  The  weekly  conferences  are  as  follows :  Each  brother  writes,  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  sjoumal,  in  which  he  notes  everything  worthy  of  remark  respecting  his 
children.  Tnese  papers  are  delivered  to  the  superior,  for  careful  perusal ;  and  these 
furnish  materials  for  the  conference  at  which  all  the  brothers,  without  exception,  are 
present. 

*'  On  Sunday  none  but  indispensable  work  is  done.  Clean  linen  and  best  clothes 
are  put  on.  The  families  take  it  by  turns  to  go  early  in  the  morning,  with  gardening 
implements,  to  the  •  Rauhe  Haus  grave '  in  the  churchyard,  where  three  inmates  have 
reposed  for  nearly  eleven  years.  The  grave  is  marked  by  a  tall  oaken  cross,  with  the 
words  :  •  Christ  is  my  life.'    The  children  put  the  spot  in  order,  weed  the  flower-bed 
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loand  the  cross,  and  sometimes  hang  np  a  |;ar1and.  In  the  afternoon,  after  the  short 
service,  all  the  families  go  for  a  walk,  greeting  kindlj  many  whom  they  meet.  A  few 
children  are  visited  by  their  parents,  others  go  to  visit  them. 

**  Many  festivals  are  celebrated.  At  Advent,  the  children  have  each  their  own  poor 
allotted  to  them  ;  these  they  visit,  with  sifts  purchased  from  their  savings,  or  made  by 
themselves.  The  birthdsys  of  the  *  father  *  and  the  *  brothers '  are  generally  discov- 
ered, however  carefully  concealed,  and  gifts  are  prepared  with  all  possible  secrecy  in 
play-hours.  One  of  themselves,  on  his  birthday,  is  oOen  awakened  by  the  song  and 
greetings  of  his  comrades ;  and  when  the  family  is  gathered  at  table,  he  has  generally 
a  gift  from  each.    One  boy,  on  such  an  occasion,  remained  so  melancholy  as  to  cause 

aoestions ;  it  was  found  on  that  very  day  twelve  months,  he  bad  tried  to  escape.    Nine 
ays  before  the  present  birthday,  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  dissuade  a  new  comer 
from  doing  the  like. 

**  Every  superintendent  of  a  family  is  confined  to  his  own  circle,  in  which  he  is  in 
like  manner  ^ee  from  the  interference  of  others ;  while  the  neighborly  intercourse  of 
the  various  families  is  also  a  peculiar  and  valuable  feature." 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Institution  in  1833,  207  children,  157  boys  and  50  girls 
have  been  received  into  it : 

"  1 17  have  left  us ;  the  condition  of  these  is  as  follows : 

Now  under  the  exclusive  care  of  their  parents 21 

Emigrated 6 

Sailors '  9 

Day-laborers 8 

Agricultural  laborers,  gardeners,  &c 5 

At  various  trades 48 

Student     1 

Female  servants 13 

Dead         .        .        .        • 6 

Ul? 

Of  all  these  only  five  can  be  deemed  failures,  three  males  and  one  female  having 
been  imprisoned,  one  female  having  become  a  vagrant. 

Such  are  the  results  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  patient  labor;  labor  made  sweet  by 
the  consciousness  that  it  was  God's  work  which  was  being  carried  on.  The  spirit 
which  animated  it  is  manifested  in  the  following  address  of  its  founder  on  one  of 
their  anniversaries. 

**  For  the  Annivertary  of  the  Swiee  House,  July  20,  1834. 

*'  Yearly,  on  the  20tn  of  July,  the  Rauhe  Haus,  with  all  therein  small  and  great,  re- 
members  how  on  this  day,  in  the  year  1834,  our  dear  Swiss  House  was  consecrated  to 
the  Saviour,  as  the  good  Shepherd ;  on  a  Sunday  noon,  in  such  bright  sunshine  that 
(mly  God*s  love  could  shine  more  brightly. 

*'  But  since  God  has  blessed  us  with  rich  and  manifold  blessings  through  the  erec- 
'tion  of  this  house,  and  since  besides  this  house  was  the  first  which  the  hands  of  our 
dear  boys  aided,  strongly  and  strenuously,  to  build,  for  themselves  and  their  succeed- 
ing brothers,  we  will  relate  among  oursenres  the  history  of  this  house ;  how  it  origina- 
ted, when  it  was  begun,  and,  how  it  was  finally  completed,  to  God's  honor,  his 
ereatures*  joy,  his  childrens'  blessing. 

**  Therefore  we  thus  relate  : 

"  We  know  of  the  12th  Sept.,  1833,  in  what  spirit  and  with  what  aim  the  Rauhe 
Haus  was  founded,  and  how  it  was  occupied  by  twelve  boys  to  the  end  of  that  vear. 
These  twelve  bovs  were  our  William,  Charles,  Christian,  David  I.,  Edward,  John, 
Cornelius,  Nicholas,  George  I.,  Thomas,  Augustus,  Frederick  ;  all  of  honorable  mem- 
ory among  us  ;  who  have  adorned  the  Rauhe  Haus  with  many  a  permanent  memorial 
of  their  joint  industry,  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  will  name  in  tms  place  only  one ; — 
the  removal  of  the  wallf  which  once  surrounded  our  garden  to  the  west  and  south. 
The  labor  was  completed  on  25th  Jan.  1834.  Thev  designed  to  show  thereby  to  all 
future  comrades  and  friends  forever,  that  the  Rauhe  Haus  is  a  house  of  free  love, 
which  suffers  no  walls,  no  bolts  ;  because  the  love  of  Christ  binds  more  strongly  than 
either  walls  or  bolts.  At  times  even  till  late  in  the  night,  by  lamplight,  these  boys 
spared  not  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  to  accomplish  this  first  united  labor,  till  house  and 
garden  lay  clear  to  all  eyes ;  a  sign  at  the  same  time  that  our  work  is  not  done  in  a 
comer,  but  publicly  before  the  eyes  of  men,  as  before  God. 

*'  Then  came  the  month  of  February,  and  with  it  the  first  life  of  spring  in  the  year 
1834.  Many  blessed  and  sanctifying  days  had  the  Father  in  heaven  already  bestowed 
on  his  poor  family  in  the  Rauhe  Haus,  to  his  praise  be  it  said,  hope  glanced  with  lonx- 
iog  toward  our  native  city,  asking  whether  ttw  faithful  God  would  make  it  possible 
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that  yet  other  dear  children,  in  our  house,  should  learn  to  q}proach  Him  through  His 
Son.  Parents  and  friends  of  children  in  need  of  help  ana  rescue,  knocked  at  our 
door,  till  then  scarcely  opened  but  to  inmates,  and  begged  for  the  reception  of  the 
children  whom  they  loved. 

"  What  we  even  then  would  willingly  have  done,  we  could  not ;  for  we  had  no  roof 
to  shelter  more  than  the  first  twelve.  But  lo  !  Love  soon  found  the  means  ;  we  need 
but  believe  in  her,  and  she  bestows  herself  with  sll  her  treasures.  So  the  unexpected 
question  could  be  but  to  the  twelve,  whether  they  would  willingly  help  to  build  a  new 
house  for  themselves,  and  would  give  up  the  old  lo  new  comrades,  twelve  l)oys.  What 
could  be  more  sgreeable  to  the  Kauhe  Haus'  boys  than  this  ?  and  all  had  taken  up 
their  tools  for  the  new  work,  when,  on  the  24th  of  February  of  that  year,  the  worthy 
master,  Lange,  made  his  appearance,  with  yard-measure,  and  square,  to  measure  out 
the  site  of  the  future  '  Swiss  House.' 

**  He  measured  the  ground  according  to  its  present  measurement,  namely.  48  feet 
by  24,  to  the  west  of  the  old  Rauhe  Haus ;  the  front  of  the  new  building  looking  to 
the  south. 

**  With  great  energy,  the  ground  was  dug  out  by  the  twelve  young  laborers,  before 
Thursday,  the  11th  of  March;  and  on  that  day,  atone  o'clock,  amid  praises  and 
thanksgivings,  prayers  and  supplications,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid,  at  the  south- 
western corner,  by  the  treple  hammer  stroke  of  Mr.  S.  S.,  of  happy  memory  ;  whom 
may  God  bless  for  all  his  love  to  our  house  !  Now  with  diligence  and  joy  went  on  the 
building  from  below,  under  the  hands  of  small  and  great ;  while  from  alove,  the  true 
Architect  in  heaven  built  and  blessed  ;  nor  were  His  praises  wanting  ;  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  building  and  scafTulding  echoed  far  around  the  lovely  8ongs  of  those  who 
here  saw  from  day  to  day  a  new  hut  for  their  own  future  dwelling  arise  beneath  the 
labor  of  their  own  hands. 

"It  was  on  the  16lh  of  April,  1834,  that  the  carpenter  resolved  to  erect  the  gable ; 
the  day  passed  in  the  severe  lalx)r  ;  already  the  sun  was  sinkine  to  night  in  the  west, 
beyond  Hamburgh,  when  the  work  was  complete<l.  In  the  Mother-house,  we  had 
already  twined  with  ribbons  the  gay  garlands  of  honor  :  with  song  and  jubilee  the  band 
of  builders  conducted  him  to  the  scaffolding  ;  and  quickly  he  gained  the  giddy  height, 
surrounded  by  worthy  associates  of  the  carpentring  craft,  tttier  artisan  fashion. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  firm  earth  below,  the  household,  and  some  friends  of  the  neighbor* 
hood,  had  grouped  themselves,  looking  up  to  the  orator  ;  who,  unpracticcd  in  oratory, 
unfortunately  began  at  the  end,  what  we  wished  to  hear  from  the  beginning.  He  was 
Sotschinger,  the  wood  polisher.  He  uncovered  his  head,  and  delivered  a  poetic  ad- 
dress ;  scanning  at  one  view  the  beautiful  distance  of  meadows  and  fields,  houses  and 
gardens,  the  Elbe  and  the  Bill,  Hamburgh's  houses  and  towers. 

"  We  thanked  the  carpenter  for  his  address  ;  for  he  had  spoken  truly ;  the  Lord  had 
already  begun  to  carry  out  the  blessing,  and  has  more  than  once  shown  that  He  pro- 
nounced to  this  blessing  a  true  amen. 

*'  Without  mischance  or  danger,  the  work  now  proceeded  to  its  completion. 

"  Meanwhile  we  were  seeking  some  friend  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  children,  w1m> 
would  be  ready  to  gather  round  himself  in  the  new  Swiss  House,  the  first  family,  emi- 
grating for  '  the  old  house,'  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  And  before  the  completion  of  the 
buildinc,  a  voung  man  wandered  hither  to  us  from  Switzerland,  impelled  by  the  love 
of  the  Lord ;  and  on  the  26ih  June,  led  by  the  Lord,  he  crossed  our  threshold  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  Joseph  Baumgartncr,  whom  few  of  our  present  inmates  know  per- 
sonally, but  whose  remembrance  we  bless  in  love.  On  the  2nd  July,  Byckmeyer  fol- 
lowed him.  Both  aided  in  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work  of  adorning  and 
decking  the  house  for  the  30ih  July  ;  because  on  that  day  we  wished  to  consecrate  to 
the  Saviour  this,  the  first  of  our  children's  houses,  and  to  obtain  his  blessing  on  it. 
And  the  remembrance  of  that  day  we  to-day  especially  renew. 

**  It  was  on  a  Sundaiy  noon,  on  a  summer's  day,  which  the  love  of  God  had  adorned 
with  all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  His  light.  What  we  could,  we  also  did,  for  our  dear 
Swiss  House.  The  upper  story  was  furnished  with  twelve  clean  Ijeds  for  the  twelve 
future  inmates.  Within  and  without  the  new  house  was  richly  and  ingeniously 
adorned  with  flowers  and  garlands.  By  about  one  o'clock,  a  large  number  of 
friends  of  our  house  had  assembled ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  those  whose  love  had 
helped  us  to  build  the  house.  For  the  first  time  sounded  our  organ,  a  former  rich  gift 
from  a  benefactor  already  named,  and  invited  by  its  tones  the  voices  of  the  assemblage. 

"  A  few  words  from  the  Father  of  the  Family  explained  to  the  essembled  friende 
the  design  of  the  festival ;  then  1  turned  to  you,  or  rather  to  the  first  twelve  of  our 
children,  who  were  gathered  around  us.  1  still  remember  well  the  words  in  which  I 
then  addressed  you,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  from  David  to  Christian,  and  I 
think  that  you  all  will  willingly  recall  with  me  a  portion  of  what  was  then  spoken. 

"  *  That  you  may  be  helped— for  this  are  you  all  assembled  around  us  ;  and  that  you 
will  let  yourselves  be  helped,  you  have  often  promised  me  with  your  whole  heart. 
Sec,  now,  what  has  come  to  pass,  and  think  of  these  benefits  from  the  Lord,  thatyoa 
may  become  and  remain  truly  His.  Oh,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  might  come  over  you, 
that  you  would  allow  yourselves  to  be  subdued  by  this  love  of  God !    How  V&tj^q  % 
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portion  has  been  bestowed  on  you,  your  hearts  declare ;  that  you  felt  it,  your  tears 
bear  witness ;  but  how  often  you  forgot  it,  how  of^en  you  look  backwards,  instead  of 
forward  to  the  goal  toward  which  we  strive.  My  dear,  beloved  children,  does  your 
past  way  of  life  in  this  place  bear  witness  of  this  or  not?  However  that  may  be — a 
new  house,  a  new  heart !    New  benefits,  new  thanks  !     New  love  from  God,  new 

S'ving  up  of  the  heart  to  Him  who  gives  us  all !  Shall  not  this  be  our  vow  to-day  ? 
ear  children,  you  vow  it  to-day  before  the  eyes  of  many  witnesses  :  of  those  who 
hare  hel|>ed  us  to  build  the  house — from  whom  you  imploringly  hope  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  mindful  of  our  poverty,  and  will  freely  show  compassion,  that  you  may 
want  for  nothing.  You  know  not  how  to  thank  men,  but  I  hope — the  liord.  who  pro- 
vides for  you  such  benefits  from  Christian  hands — Him  you  can  thank  !  What  better 
way  to  do  so,  than  to  consecrate  yourselves,  allieit  in  great  weakness,  to  your  Lord 
and  Saviour,  to  serve  Him  in  Godly  fear  and  filial  love  all  your  life  long?  Begin  this 
to-day  afresh  ;  and  then  we  and  our  friends  here  present,  your  benefactors,  will  devote 
to  God  the  Swiss  House,  as  we  name  it ;  committing  it  in  His  name  to  all  the  protec- 
tion and  guardianship  of  His  paternal  love,'  &c.,  &c. 

**  In  heartfelt  love,  and  with  uncovered  heads,  the  members  of  the  household  now 
extended  to  each  other  the  hand  of  brotherhood,  and  consecrated  themselves,  with  the 
new  house,  to  the  good  Shepherd  as  his  abidine  inheritance.  We  then  besousht  Him 
to  deign  to  enter  the  hut,  as  guardian  and  defence  ;  to  dwell  therein  as  the  lord  and 
owner;  to  supply  us  therein  perpetually  \«ith  bodily  and  spiritual  bread:  to  awaken 
therein  the  longing  for  that  far  belter  and  eternal  abode  of  peace,  which  He  in  yonder 
fil^herland  prepares  for  each  one  who  loves  His  appearing  and  patiently  expects  His 
salvation. 

"The  spirit  of  true  joy  and  religious  confidence  filled  all  who  were  there  assembled  ; 
in  the  name  of  all,  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  parish  spoke,  to  direct  us  once  more  to 
Him,  who,  as  the  once  crucified,  now  glorified  Saviour,  had  prepared  us  for  this  festi- 
val. The  old  became  young  with  the  children,  the  children  grave  with  the  old  ;  and 
all  wandered  yet  again  through  the  beautiful  light  rooms,  in  which  nothing  but  sim- 
plicity and  sufficiency  was  to  be  seen,  which  make  rich  that  poverty  which  has  found 
Its  wealth  in  Christy. 

"  Among'those  present  was  an  old  I;idy  of  80,  a  widow,  an  Anna,  who,  before  this, 
had  often  entered  with  benedictions  the  circle  of  our  children  ;  a  handmaid  of  the 
LonI,  and  who  loved  me  also  till  her  end,  with  a  mother's  love.  Her  heart  was  act- 
ually broken  for  joy ;  overcome  by  the  witnessed  fulfillment  of  her  blessing,  she  was 
compelled,  without  seeing  more,  to  hasten  home  in  her  carriage.  Exhausted,  she 
sougnt  repose,  sought  it  four  weeks ;  then  found  it  in  the  bosom  of  the  God  whom  she 
had  served,  rather  silently  than  loudly  ;  in  the  home  of  peace,  of  which  the  consecra- 
ted  Swiss  House  had  been  to  us  an  image.  Her  memory  still  remains  to  us  in  the 
benediction,  her  likeness  you  see  to-day  in  our  house  with  your  own  eyes. 

"The  twelve  alx)ve  mentioned  who,  on  the  2iat  July,  took  the  Swiss  House  for 
their  abode,  and  slept  there  for  the  first  time,  on  the  22d  of  July  vacated  the  old  house, 
and  so  it  l>ecame  possible  to  assemble  the  second  family.  These  boys  were  received 
from  the  31st  July  to  the  15th  October,  1834. 

"  The  sweetest,  richest  experience  of  God's  grace  were  our  portion  ;  and  we  expe- 
rienced, for  instance,  on  the  first  Sunday,  that  the  Lord  had  remained  in  the  house  in 
blessing.  All  minds  opened  tu  His  Spirit  and  His  love,  and  perhaps  in  those  very 
days  He  sowed  a  seed  which — God  grant  it ! — will  bring  forth  abiding  fruit  to  ever- 
lasting life.  But  seldom  are  such  days  of  prrceptible  blessing  vouchsafed  to  us.  Pray 
}re  of  the  Swiss  House :  seek,  knock,  that  you  may  again  find,  and  hold  fast,  love  and 
ife. 

"To-day,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Swiss  House  Dedication,  nil  those  of  the  first 
family  of  the  Swiss  House,  who  then  solemnized  it  with  us,  have  already  returned  to 
common  life,  and  are  earning  their  bread  as  carpenters,  tailors,  husbandmen,  artisans, 
smiths,  sailors,  shoemakers,  sailmakers,  gardeners,  &c.  Our  dear  friend,  Johann 
Baum^artner,  who  assembled  here  the  first  boy  family,  has  already  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  there  afar  off,  by  his  own  hearth,  to  provide  for  other  children,  home  and  sal- 
vation. 

*•  Upon  all  these  members  of  the  household  has  God's  grace  been  variously  mani- 
fested in  the  Swiss  House.  May  the  gracious  God  still  remain  with  them !  And 
with  thnn  may  He  bless  anew  the  house,  which  we  to-day  adorn  to  do  Him  honor ; 
which  to-day  we  consecrate  anew  to  Him,  that  in  and  with  it  we  may  remain  confided 
to  His  mercy  and  grace.'* 

PARKIIURBT    PRISON   IN   KNGLANO. 

In  contrast  with  a  home  and  industrial  school,  into  which  the  organization  of  the 

colony  at  Mettray,  and  the  Rauhen  Haus  of  Hamburgh,  may  be  resolved,  we  present 

an  account  of  ihe  Parkhurst  Prison,  established  by  the  English  Government  in  the 

Me  of  Wight,  in  J  837,  for  junenile  offenders.     We  propose  to  examine  the  principles, 
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PARKHUB8T  PRISON  FOR  JUYENILE  CRIinNALS,   ENGLAND. 

The  following  account  of  Parkhurst  Prison,  is  derived  from  the  evidence  of  Capt- 
ain  Hall,  the  Governor,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1847,  and  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jcbb,  the  Visitor : — 

**  This  is  a  penal  establinhment  for  boys  who  have  been  sentenced  to  transportation, 
tisuaily  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18,  but  even  at  8  or  0  many  have  been  thus  sen* 
fenced,  with  a  view  of  getting  them  here,  and  not  long  ago  there  were  as  many  as  60 
or  70  at  this  tender  age.  On  the  boy's  first  arrival  at  the  prison  he  is  placed  in  a  pro- 
bationary ward,  where  he  is  kept  in  separate  confinement  for  4  months  or  more.  Du* 
ring  this  time  he  is  not  allowed  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  other  boys,  but  for  at 
leant  five  hours  he  is  at  different  times  in  the  presence  of  others,  either  for  exercise; 
instruction,  or  religious  service,  and  during  the  time  he  is  in  his  cell,  he  is  supplied 
with  occupation  and  books,  and  is  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  establishment.  This 
is  not,  therefore,  a  stringent  separate  system.  The  boys  appear  in  good  spirits,  cheer- 
ful and  happy,  nor  does  their  health  in  any  way  auffier ;  inaeed,  boys  have  frequently 
asked  to  go  back  to  the  probationary  ward  after  having  left  it,  from  feeling  there  a  de- 
gree of  security  from  temptation  to  commit  prison  offences,  and  consequently  to  incur 
punishment.  After  this  the  boys  are  placed  together  where  they  learn  trades,  and 
converse  or  play  with  each  other,  under  the  eye  of  warders — the  meals  being  taken 
together,  360  in  a  large  hall.  The  boys  remain  at  Parkhurst  from  2  to  3  years,  some- 
times  longer,  during  this  time  a  highly  favorable  change  is  generally  perceptible  in  the 
whole  disposition  of  the  boy  ;  there  i.s  a  great  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
year,  and  a  still  greater  difference  between  the  third  and  the  former  year.  The  state 
of  health  has  been  remarkal>ly  good,  only  fourteen  deaths  having  occurred  during  8 
years,  among  nearly  1.200  boys.  On  leaving  Parkhurst  they  are  generally  sent  to  the 
colonies,  and  much  depends  on  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  there  placed.  In 
Western  Australia,  there  is  an  officer  of  the  government,  styled  the  Guardian  of  Juve- 
nile Emigrants,  who  is  appointed  to  apprentice  the  boys  and  to  see  that  the  conditions 
of  the  indentures  are  fulfilled,  visiting  them  once  in  six  months.  It  is  feared  that  in 
other  colonies  such  provision  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  that  the  lx)ys  are  conse- 
quently exposed,  on  arriving,  to  much  danger  of  falling  back  into  dishonest  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  Excellent  reports  have  been  received  recently  of  the  conduct 
of  boys  sent  out  to  Western  Australia; — of  62  boys,  50  were  first-rate  lads,  but  12, 
shout  l-5th,  were  very  troublesome,  and  great  difficulty  was  felt  in  disposing  of  them. 
This  has  also  been  experienced  in  making  satisfactory  arrangements  for  those  sent 
very  young  to  Parkhurst,  who  after  passing  through  the  appointed  time,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  requisite  instruction,  were  not  old  enough  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  having  a 
Jrison  brand  aflixed  to  them,  could  not  be  otherwise  placed  out.  For  such  cases.  Col. 
ebb  feels  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  provide  District  Penal  Schools  similar  to 
Parkhurst,  where  they  could  be  properly  arranged  for,  leaving  only  the  boys  above  the 
age  of  15  to  come  into  the  hands  olgovermnent  for  transportation." 

Thus  far  the  establishment  would  seem  a  good  one,  were  it  restricted  to  such  boys 
of  15  or  16  and  upwards,  as  have  so  thoroughly  resisted  every  attempt  to  reform  them, 
that  their  absolute  removal  from  society  is  the  only  safeguard  from  their  evil  influence 
on  it.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  young  boys, — of  the  female  convicts  altogether  ? 
These  have  been  quite  uncared  for  in  the  provision  made  for  the  older  Iwys. 

Above  2000  of  the  annual  fresh  supply  of  male  juvenile  delinquents  are  under  the 
age  for  Parkhurst.  Mr.  Neison's  statistic  tables  show  that,  during  the  9  years  fur 
which  the  tables  are  drawn,  females  constituted  one-fifth  of  the  total  tried  at  assizes ; 
about  one-fourth  of  the  summarily  convicted,  and  of  the  whole  number  re-committed, 
one-third  were  females.  But  of  those  14  years  of  age  and  under,  only  between  one- 
seventh  and  one-eighth  were  girls.  A  yet  more  striking  fact  is  derivable  from  a  paj>er 
delivered  into  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  Governor  of  Aberdeen 
Prison.  The  percentage  of  female  prisoners  in  all  the  prisons  of  Scotland,  is  nearly 
one  half;  of  juvenile  female  prisoners  under  17,  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  ?  but 
the  per  centage  of  re-committants  of  juvenile  female  priscners  is  greater  by  one-half  than 
that  of  males.  This  statistic  fact  would  indicate  that  young  girls  are  generally  much 
less  prone  to  crime  than  boys  of  the  same  age,  but  that  their  tendency  to  it  rapidly 
increases  with  their  age,  and  that  when  they  have  once  embarked  in  a  criminal  career, 
they  become  more  thoroughly  hardened  than  the  other  sex.  The  correctness  of  these 
painful  xetults  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  Bishr  p  of  Tasmania  before  ihe  Loida. 
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After  speaking  of  the  fearful  condition  of  the  female  convicts  in  the  colonies,  which 
surpasses  in  degradation  and  vice  even  that  of  the  men  he  adds  : — 

**  Female  felons  are  so  bad,  because,  before  a  woman  can  become  a  felon  at  all,  she 
must  have  fallen  much  lower,  have  unlearnt  much  more,  have  become  much  more  lost 
and  depraved  than  a  man.  Her  difficulty  of  regaining  her  self-respect  is  proportion- 
ally greater.  There  is  nothing  to  fail  back  upon — no  one  to  look  to.  I  l>elieve  that 
the  experience  of  almost  every  parish  priest  in  England  would  lead  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  in  our  village  girls  are  kept  straight,  not  so 
much  by  their  own  eood  principle,  as  by  the  check  imposed  upon  them  through  the 
dread  of  shame,  the  (ear  of  fathers,  mothers,  friends  and  relations.  Let  that  check  be 
once  removed,  and  their  future  progress  is  rapidly  downward.  When  they  go  out  as 
convicts  every  thing  is  gone,  every  restraint  is  removed,  they  can  fall  no  tower.*' 

An  exi>erienced  temperance  advocate  has  stated  that,  while  the  cases  of  drunken 
men  who  have  become  reformed  and  steady  teetotalers  have  come  very  frequently  be- 
fore him,  he  has  never  known  an  instance  of  a  ufoman^  given  to  intoxication^  being  really 
converted ;  this  will  probably  be  common  experience.  The  records  of  the  teacher*8 
journal  are  quite  in  accordance  with  these  painful  facts. 

'*  One  little  eirl  only,  at  all  connected  with  our  school,  has  been  taken  before  the 
magistrates,  while  such  occurrences  among  the  boys  are  frequent  Wc  have  not,  then, 
in  the  school,  the  criminal  class  of  girls,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  the  sisters  of  the 
bo^ys  who  have  been  convicted  of  theft ;  that  many  girls  who  are  already  known 
thieves,  exist  in  Bristol,  the  weekly  police  reports  sufficiently  show  ;  but  these  unll  not 
come  to  school.  Nor  will  the  low  and  degraded  girls  that  infest  the  neighborhood;  in 
the  early  period  of  the  school  several  of  these  came  for  a  time,  but  have  since  discon- 
tinued. The  girls  who  attend  arc  rather  the  very  poor  and  low,  than  the  vicious. 
Their  general  appearance  usually  strikes  strangers  as  superior  to  what  would  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  school ;  this  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  gins  are  more  easily 
able  to  improve  their  dress  by  their  industral  habits,  and  also  that  girls  are  more 
quickly  susceptible  of  improvement  than  boys.  Any  effort,  therefore,  soon  tells  on 
them  ;  but  this  very  flexibility  of  nature,  renders  them  more  liable  to  fall  when  under 
bad  influence.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  call  out  their  intellectual 
powers  than  those  of  the  lx)ys,  and  thus  to  interest  them  in  their  lessons  ;  this  arises 
not  only  from  the  difference  in  their  natures,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  while  the 
boys  have  been  sharpening  their  powers  by  roving  the  streets,  the  girls  have  been  con- 
fined to  their  wretched  home.  The  dullness  and  stupidity  they  manifest,  united  with 
£reat  vulgarity,  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  improvement,  but  persevering  efforts  has 
done  much  for  them." 

When  we  reflect  that  the  early  moulding  of  the  young  child's  mind  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  mother,  and  that  these  neglected  children,  who  are  in  great  danger  of 
joining  the  criminal  class,  if  they  have  not  done  so,  are  to  become  the  parents  of  the 
next  generation,  surely  express  provision  should  be  made  for  their  training  and  reform- 
ation. As  yet  they  have  been  unprovided  for  by  the  government,  and  Parkhurst  only 
exists  for  the  boys. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  from  public  documents  how  far  the  juvenile  pris- 
on at  Parkhurst  is  fulfilling  its  mission.  As  confmcment  here  is  the  only  authorized 
mode  of  disposing  of  young  transports,  rather  than  subjecting  them  to  the  system 
adopted  for  adults.  Sergeant  Adams  frequently  sent  juvenile  offenders  to  it,  before  the 
rules  of  admission  were  defined,  yet  this  is  the  opinion  he  expressed  of  the  Institution 
before  the  Lords  in  1847 : 

"  I  was  about  three  weeks  ago  at  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  there  act 
upon  the  principle  of  cooping  up,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  mistaken  one.  They  have  40 
solitary  ceils,  and  every  ciiiid  who  is  sent  to  Parkhurst  is  locked  up  in  one  of  those 
cells  for  four  months  after  he  goes.  I  call  it  solitary ;  perhaps  the  word  'separate '  it 
the  term  used,  but  it  is  solitary  in  this  respect,  that  he  is  there  for  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  the  exception  of  when  he  is  in  chapel,  and  two  hours  when  he  is  at 
school,  where  he  is  in  such  a  pen  that  he  can  see  nol)ody  but  the  minister,  his  sole 
employment  is  knitting,  and  reading  good  lx>oks.  No  good  conduct  can  make  him 
there  less  than  four  months,  and  if  his  conduct  is  not  good,  he  is  there  until  his  conduct 
is  good.  At  this  time  there  are  several  l)oys  who  have  been  in  those  cells  from  six  to 
twelve  months.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  can  only  make  them  sullen.  *  *  When  the 
prison  was  first  established, the  boys  were  allovied  occasionally  a  game  of  play;  that 
was  entirely  put  an  end  to.  Wiihm  the  last  three  months  they  have  been  allowed  oc- 
casionally to  play  at  leap-frog,  but  no  other  game.    Of  course,  if  boys  are  allowed  to 
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play  at  leap-frog  and  no  other  game,  leap-frog  will  he  the  only  game  at  which  they  will 
not  care  to  play.  I  asked  what  were  the  rewards  held  out  for  good  conduct,  and  they 
told  me  the  only  rewards  were  permission  to  attend  the  evening  school,  and  the  privi- 
lege  of  going  to  the  governor  to  get  information  of  their  friends.  Why,  one  half  of 
them  have  no  friends  to  ask  after,  and  as  to  the  other  half,  the  less  they  know  of  them 
the  better.  The  privilege  also  of  attending  evening  school,  though  a  great  and  proper 
one,  mifht  be  rendered  more  valuable  if  accompanied  by  the  privilege  of  half  a  holi' 
day,  and  a  game  of  cricket.  That  they  can  benave  ill  in  their  solitary  cell  is  quite 
clear,  because  otherwise  a  boy  could  not  be  there  for  twelve  months ;  but  what  that  ill 
behavior  is,  or  what  the  good  behavior  is,  1  did  not  ask,  for  I  thought  I  ought  not  to 
pry  into  those  questions." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  prison  expressed  by  a  benevolent  and  experienced  roan. 
Let  us  turn  for  further  particulars  to  the  printed  reports  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

**  The  number  of  prisoners,  79,  sent  back  to  Milbank  for  transportation  in  1846, 
was,  from  peculiar  circum.ttances,  unusually  great.  A  numt)erof  ill-disposed  and  dis- 
contented lioys  having  been  discovered,  who  manifested  no  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  course  of  instruction  and  training  pursued  at  Parkhurst,  but  mischievously  em- 
ployed  themselves  in  unsettling  and  perverting  others,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  re- 
move the  greater  portion  of  them  in  the  month  of  April,  and  the  salutary  effect  of 
that  step  has  been  very  apparent  since  that  time  in  the  improved  conduct  of  the  re- 
maining prisoners.  The  other  individuals  returned  for  transportation  were  boys,  who 
having  repeatedly  incurred  minor  punishments  for  misconduct,  had  been  placed  in  the 
penal  class,  and  while  there,  did  not  evince  any  real  desire  to  amend." 

It  seems,  then,  that  after  some  years  of  experience,  sufficient  moral  power  was  not 
obtained  to  control  as  many  as  79,  who  were  therefore  sent  back  to  people  another 
country.  At  Mettrai,  the  number  of  morally  incurable  was,  even  from  the  earliest 
times,  only  occasionally  one  or  two.  We  see  also  that  even  this  strict  penal  disci- 
pline cannot  preserve  the  less  .vicious  from  moral  contamination,  from  "ill-disposed 
and  discontented  boys."  The  last  report  will  show  whether  any  great  progress  in 
moral  influence  has  been  made  in  five  years.    The  Governor  reports  : — 

"  The  number  of  attempts  to  escape  has  been  very  large  this  last  year,  (1849,)  34 

Erisoners  in  all  have  run  away,  30  of  these  while  out  at  farm  la()or.  All  of  them, 
owever,  were  speedily  re-captured.  None  of  the  boys  who  made  these  attempts  had 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  any  hope  or  expectation  that  they  would  really  be  able  to  se- 
cure their  liberty  ;  but  having  found  that  two  boys  who  had  run  from  the  land,  and  had 
committed  a  robbery  previous  to  their  re-capture,  were  removed  to  Winchester  Gaol, 
thev  determined  to  try  to  get  relief  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  from  the  restraint 
and  discipline  of  Parkhurst,  which  they  found  to  be  intolerably  irksome.  Having  no 
power  of  forethought  or  rational  consideration,  they  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  an  un- 
founded notion,  that  any  change  from  Parkhurst  would  be  for  the  better." 

Wlien  a  youth  who  had  twice  attempted  to  escape  from  his  former  confinement,  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  make  a  similar  effort  at  Mettrai,  he  replied,  "  because  there  are  no 
teaUs ;^*  from  that  penal  asylum  there  have  been  for  many  years  no  escapes;  here 
there  are  "  enclosures  long  believed  to  be  impassable,"  sentinels  with  loaded  guns,  and 
a  certainty  that  there  is  no  possible  escape  from  the  island  ?  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  district  are  in  constant  fear  of  finding  runaways  in  their  houses,  nor  is  the 
apprehension  diminished  by  the  fact  of  two  conflagrations  having  been  kindled  by  the 
prisoners  during  the  last  year.  Why  does  this  state  of  feeling  exist  at  Parkhurst  ? 
The  Visitors  give  in  their  report  a  suflScient  clue  to  it. 

"  Among  youths  such  as  are  confined  at  Parkhurst,  who  are  precocious  without  ex- 
perience, very  restless  and  adventurous  without  being  guided  by  reason,  very  excita- 
ble, credulous  when  one  of  themselves  asserts  a  fact,  or  advances  a  proposal,  yet  sus- 
picious of  all  that  may  be  stated  or  urged  by  their  officers,  even  to  an  extent  that  could 
oardly  be  believed  by  those  who  did  not  continually  watch  the  workings  of  their  minds, 
it  is  most  difficult  to  make  them  understand  what  is  for  their  immediate,  as  well  as 
their  prospective  benefit." 

What  wonder  is  it.  that  with  such  a  state  of  feeling,  with  nothing  to  exercise  and 
give  free  vent  to  their  "  restless  and  adventurous  "  spirit,  with  no  "direct  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  stimulus  in  the  way  of  remuneration  for  work  efficiently  done,"  their 
pent  up  energies  should  break  out  into  frequent  acts  of  disrespect  to  the  officers,  vio- 
lence, wanton  damage  of  property,  and  even  theft,  as  well  as  disorder  and  pioYiibYled 
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talking,  for  which  an  average  of  445  boys  incurred,  in  1844,  4105  separate  panish- 

ments,  (among  them  165  whippings,)  making  an  average  of  above  10  per  diem !    If 

the  governor  is  able  to  state  in  the  last  report,  that  the  behavior  of  the  majority  "  was 

generally  quiet,  orderly,  and  obedient ;  he  feels  obliged  to  add  : — 

"That  while  there  has  been  a  general  observance  of  outward  regularity  and  atten- 
tion to  the  prison  rules  amon^  the  greater  portion  of  the  boys,  and  serious  breaches  of 
order  have  been  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  there  has  not  been  that  evidence  of 
a  general  and  growing  desire  to  improve  in  moral  conduct  and  industrial  energy,  which 
I  anxiously  looked  for,  and  the  apparent  absence  of  which  causes  me  much  disappoint- 
ment.    Prisoners  are  generally  indolent,  boys  especially.'' 

Those  who  have  accorded  in  the  principles  of  reformatory  action  which  were  laid 
down  in  the  first  chapter,  and  have  been  our  guide  in  the  consideration  of  all  the 
schools  that  have  passed  before  us,  will  feel  no  surprise  that  the  governor's  hopes  are 
unfulfillpd,  not,  it  may,  l)e,  through  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  through  the  radical  error 
of  the  whole  system.  It  attempts  to  fashion  children  into  machines,  instead  of  self, 
acting  beings,  to  make  them  obedient  prisoners  within  certain  iron  limits,  not  men 
who  have  been  taught  how  to  use  their  liberty  without  abusing  it ;  without  this  knowledge, 
and  the  power  of  employing  it,  we  have  seen  that  the  best  instruction,  the  Word  of 
Ciod  itself,  but  little  avails  its  possessor.  Such  a  system  must  fail ;  for  the  boy  whose 
heart  has  never  been  purified  and  softened  by  any  good  home  influences,  who  has  al- 
ways done  "  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  will  never  give  a  wHUng  obedience  where 
his  powers  can  have  no  free  exercise,  where  there  is  no  softening  power  of  love  to 
subdue  him,  where  he  can  never  hear  from  woman  what  should  have  been  the  entreat- 
ing tones  of  a  mother,  where  he  regards  with  profound  suspicion  the  appointed  agents 
of  his  reformation.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  look  for  any  real  reformation  where  the  heart 
is  not  touched,  where  the  inner  springs  of  action  are  not  called  into  healthful  exercise  ; 
this  can  not  possibly  be  done  for  children  under  the  mechanical  and  military  discipline 
of  Parkhurst. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  scrutinize  the  system  adopted  in  this  establishment, 
and  to  point  out  its  radical  defects,  because  it  is  the  only  reformatory  prison  for  boys 
existing  under  government  direction,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  model  one.  Of 
the  details  of  its  management  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  they  appear,  from  the  reports 
to  be  well  planned,  and  carried  out  with  due  attention  to  the  health  of  the  boys,  and 
their  instruction  in  mental  and  industrial  pursuits,  while  the  expense  is  probably  as 
moderate  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  There  is  only  one  other  point  to 
which  we  would  draw  attention.  Parkhurst  is  especially  intended  for  the  training  of 
boys,  who  at  the  end  of  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  will  be  prepared  to  go  out  as  colo- 
nists, and  the  regulations  now  laid  down,  make  14  and  upwards,  the  age  of  admission 
The  governor  has,  in  his  report,  stated  his  opinion  : — 

"That  the  admission  of  youths  of  18  and  upwards,  or  of  lads  who  have  pursued  a 
course  of  crime  for  several  years,  till  they  have  liecome  habituated  to  and  hardened  in 
it,  is  very  much  to  be  lamented,  as  it  seriously  impedes  all  efforts  made  for  the  reform- 
ation of  our  inmates.  Such  characters  as  those  above  described,  having  been  many 
times  imprisoned,  have  lost  all  sense  of  degradation,  have  no  desire  to  become  respect- 
able characters,  and  have  no  intention  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  honest  means  when- 
ever they  may  regain  their  liberty.  Abject  slaves  themselves  to  sensual  appetites  and 
propensities,  the  only  voluntary  activity  they  manifest  is  a  continual  effort,  by  persua- 
sion, by  threats,  by  false  promises,  or  by  ridicule,  to  make  other  prisoners  pursue  their 
vicious  example  inopposmg  all  means  which  may  be  tried  for  their  moral  improvement." 

But  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  there  were  393  out  of  G22, 18  years  of  age  and 

upwards,  some  of  them  "  convicted  of  atrocious  crimes,"  which,  he  justly  feared, 

would  "  afford  subject  for  eager  investigation  and  debasing  discourse  among  a  certain 

class  of  the  prisoners."    When  young  men  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  audacious 

depravity,  can  it  be  doubted  that  unles.««  sulBcicnt  moral  force  is  in  action  to  neutralize 

their  influence,  they  must  be  most  unsafe  companions  for  boys  ?    And  if  youths  have 

been  allowed  thus  to  go  on  in  a  career  of  crime  until  they  have  been  "  so  many  times 

imprisoned,  that  they  have  lost  all  sense  of  degradation,"  surely  a  school  for  boys  is  a 

most  unfit  place  for  them. 
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Ws  shall  commence  in  our  next  number  the  publication  of 
Roger  Ascham's  great  work — **  The  Schoolmaster  ;*'  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  educational  literature  of  our 
language.  As  an  appropriate  introduction,  we  give  a  sketch  of  the 
author's  life  drawn  mainly  from  Hartley  Coleridge's  **  Northern  Wor- 
thies," and  the  **  Biographical  Dictionary*^  commenced  by  the  Society 
for  the  Difftision  of  Useful  Knowledge, 

Roger  Ascham  was  the  third  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Ascham, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1515,  at  Kirby  Wiske,  near  Northallerton 
in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  resided  as  steward  to  the  noble  family 
of  Scroope.  His  parents,  who  were  highly  esteemed  in  their  station, 
after  hving  together  for  forty-seven  years,  both  died  on  the  same  day 
and  nearly  at  the  same  hour.  Their  son  Roger  displayed  from  his 
childhood  a  taste  for  learning,  and  was  received  into  the  family  of  Sir 
Anthony  Wingfield,  who  caused  him  to  be  educated  with  his  own  sons, 
under  the  care  of  their  tutor,  Mr.  Robert  Bond  ;*  and  in  the 
year  1530,  placed  him  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  then 
the  most  flourishingf'  in  the  University.  Ascham  applied  himself 
particularly  to  the  study  of  Greek,  to  which  a  great  impulse  had  re- 
cently been  given  by  the  dispersion  of  the  learned  Greeks  throughout 
Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  He  made 
great  proficiency  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  and  he  read  Greek  lec- 
tures, while  yet  a  youth,  to  students  still  younger  than  himself.  He 
took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  February,  1534,  and  on  the  23d  of  the 
next  month  was  elected|  fellow  of  his  college,  through  the  influence  of 

*  ^*To  conclade,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make  schoolmasters  careful  in  their  place, 
that  the  eminences  of  their  scholars  have  commended  their  schoolmasters  to  posterity,  wiiich 
otherwise  in  obscurity  had  been  altogether  forgotten.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  R.  Bond  in 
Lancashire,  but  for  the  breeding  of  learned  Roger  Ascham,  his  scholar?"  FuUer't  Htiy 
and  Profane  State*— The  Good  Sehoohnaeler. 

t  Dr.  Grant  in  his  **  Oratio  devita  et  obiiu  Rogeri  Atcham"  thus  compliments  Sir  John's 
Collcf  e  : — ''  Yea,  surely,  in  that  one  college,  which  at  that  season,  for  number  of  most  learned 
doctors,  for  multitude  of  erudite  philosophers,  for  abundance  of  elegant  orators,  all  in  their 
Icind  superlatiTe,  might  rival  or  outvie  all  mansions  of  literature  on  earth,  were  exccedinflf 
many  men,  most  excellent  in  all  politer  letters,  and  in  knowledge  of  languages." 

X  **  Dr.  Nicholas  Medealf"— writes  Ascham  later  In  life,  ^  was  a  man  meanly  learned  him- 
self,  but  not  meanly  affectioned  to  set  forth  learning  in  others.  He  was  partial  to  none,  bnt 
indifferent  to  all ;  a  master  of  the  whole,  a  father  to  every  one  in  thai  college.  There  ws* 
none  so  poor,  if  he  had  either  will  to  goodness,  or  wit  to  learning,  that  could  lack  being  there, 
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the  master.  Dr.  Medcalf,  himself  a  northern  man,  who  privately  exer- 
ted himself  in  Ascham^s  favor,  notwithstanding  he  had  exhibited  a 
leaning  toward  the  new  doctrines  of  protestantism,  and  had  even  been 
exposed  to  ])ublic  censure  for  speaking  against  the  pope.  He  took  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1536,  at  the  ago  of  twenty-one,  and  began  to  take 
pupils,  in  whose  instruction  he  was  very  successful.  He  also  read 
Greek  publicly  in  the  university,  and  privately  in  his  own  college. 

In  1544,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  he  was  chosen 
University  Orator,*  an  office  which  he  filled  with  general  approbation. 

In  the  following  year,  (1545,)  appeared  his  "Toxophilus,  or,  the 
Schole  of  Shootinge,"  a  treatise  on  archery,  which  he  composed  with 
a  double  view ;  in  the  first  place,  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  English 
prose  composition  in  a  purer  taste  than  then  prevailed,  and  in  the 
second,  to  attract  the  attention  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  then  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  on  his  Boulogne  expedition,  and  to  obtain  the 
means  of  visiting  Italy,  which  he  much  desired.  He  succeeded  per- 
fectly in  the  first  object,  and  partially  in  the  second  ;  for  the  king  was 
so  well  pleased,  that  he  settled  on  the  author  a  pension  of  10/.  per 
annum — at  that  time  a  considerable  sum,  especially  to  a  poor  scholar. 
Ascham  about  this  time  acquired  other  great  patrons.  He  enjoyed  a 
pension  from  Archbishop  Lee,  acted  for  some  time  as  tutor  to  Henry 
and  Charles  Brandon,  the  two  sons  of  the  Duchess  of  Suftblk,  and 
attracted  tlie  friendly  regards  of  the  Chancellor  Wriothesly,  and  other 
eminent  men. 

In  1548,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  William  Grindal,  who  had 
been  his  pupil  at  Cambridge,  Ascham  was  appointed  instructor  in  the 
learned  languages  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen,  a  situation 
which  he  filled  for  some  time  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  satis- 
faction to  his  pupil. 

Of  Ascham's  own  attachments,  as  well  as  methods  of  study  and 
teaching,  we  have  the  best  record  in  his  letters  and  the  Schoolmaster. 
He  held  fast  the  truth,  that  it  is  only  by  its  own  free  agency  that  the 
intellect  can  either  be  enriched  or  invigorated ; — that  true  knowledge 
is  an  act.,  a  continuous  immanent  act,  and  at  the  same  time  an  opera- 
tion of  the  reflective  faculty  on  its  own   objects.     How   he  applied 


or  should  depart  thence  for  any  need.  *  *  This  irood  man's  (roodness  shall  never  he  oat 
of  my  remembrance  all  the  days  of  my  life.  For  next  tu  God's  Providence,  surely  (hat  day 
was,  by  that  good  father's  means,  dies  natalis  unto  me  for  the  whole  foundation  of  the  poor 
learning  I  have,  and  of  all  furthermore  thnt  hitherto  elsewhere  I  have  obtained."  The  hu> 
man  heart  is  capable  of  no  more  generous  feelinitthan  the  genuine  gratitude  of  a  scholar  to 
his  instructor.  It  is  twice  blessed ;  honorable  alike  to  the  youth  and  to  the  elder  ;  and  nev- 
er can  exist  when  it  is  not  ju>t. 

•  Public  Orator  is  Spokesman  on  public  occasions,  and  corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Dahrenitj.    Jt  is  an  office  of  great  honor  and  high  precedency. 
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this  idea  to  the  purposes  of  education,  his  "  Schoolmaster,"  written 
in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  experi- 
ence, suflSciently  shows.  But  the  idea,  though  undeveloped,  wrought 
in  him  from  his  earliest  youth ;  his  favorite  maxim  was  Docendo  disces. 
The  affectionate  wish  and  strenuous  effort  to  impart  knowledge  is  the 
best  possible  condition  for  receiving  it.  The  necessity  of  being  intel- 
ligible to  others  brings  with  it  an  obligation  to  understand  ourselves ; 
to  find  words  apt  to  our  ideas,  and  ideas  commensurate  to  our  words ; 
to  seek  out  just  analogies  and  happy  illustrations.  But,  above  all,  by 
teaching,  or  more  properly  by  reciprocal  intercommunication  of  in- 
struction, we  gain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  universal  laws  of 
thought,  and  with  the  process  of  perception,  abstracted  from  the  ac- 
tions of  the  individual  constitution  :  for  it  is  only  by  a  sympathetic 
intercourse  with  other  minds  that  we  gain  any  true  knowledge  of  our 
own.  Of  course  we  speak  of  free  and  friendly  teaching,  not  of  des- 
potic dictation,  than  which  there  is  no  habit  more  likely  to  perpetu- 
ate presumptuous  ignorance. 

The  study  of  the  Greek  language  was  at  that  time  new  in  western 
Europe,  and  in  England  a  mere  novelty.  To  Ascham  it  was  as  "  the 
trouble  of  a  new  delight ;"  every  lesson  which  he  gained  he  was 
eager  to  impart ;  he  taught  Greek,  he  wrote  Greek,  he  talked  Greek, 
no  wonder  if  he  dreamed  in  Greek.  There  might  be  a  Httle  vanity 
in  this  :  but  whatever  vanity  he  possessed,  (and  he  certainly  loved  to 
talk  of  himself,)  was  so  tempered  by  modesty,  and  blended  with  such 
candor,  such  glad  acknowledgment  of  other's  merits,  that  the  stern- 
est judgments  could  hardly  call  it  a  foible.  By  this  industrious  com- 
munication and  daily  practice,  he  acquired,  at  a  very  early  period, 
such  a  command  of  the  Greek  vocabulary,  and  so  vernacular  a  turn 
of  phrase,  that  his  senior,  Robert  Pember,  to  whom  he  had  addressed 
an  epistle  in  that  tongue,  assures  him  that  his  letter  might  have  been 
written  at  Athens.  But  the  critical  nicety  of  modern  scholarship 
was  then  unknown,  and  it  was  very  unlikely  that  Pember  liimself  felt 
or  understood  that  perfect  atticism  upon  which  he  compliments  his 
young  friend.  Pember's  epistle  of  course  is  in  Latin,  interspersed 
with  Greek,  and  curious  enough  to  be  worthy  of  translation.  It  is 
to  this  effect : — "  Dearly  beloved  Roger, — I  render  thee  thanks  for 
thy  Greek  epistle,  which  might  seem  to  have  been  indited  at  ancient 
Athens,  so  exactly  hast  thou  attained  the  propriety  of  Greek  phrase : 
of  exquisite  penmanship  it  is,  as  are  all  thine.  Use  diligence,  that 
thou  mai/st  he  perfect^  not  according  to  the  stoical,  hut  to  lyrical  per- 
fection, that  thou  mays' t  touch  the  harp  aright.  Continue  to  read 
Greek  with  the  boys,  for  thou  wilt  profit  more  by  one  little  fable  of 
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iEsop,  read  and  explalDed  by  thyself,  than  if  thou  shouldst  hear  the 
whole  Iliad  expounded  in  Latin  by  the  leamedest  man  now  living. 
Peruse  Pliny,  in  which  author  is  the  greatest  knowledge  of  things, 
along  with  the  most  florid  opulence  of  Latin  speech."* 

In  this  letter  we  may  notice,  first,  the  testimonial  to  the  beauty  of 
Ascham's  penmanship,!  which  proved  a  principal  means  of  his  advance- 
ment :  secondly,  a  proof  that  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  tuition 
of  hoys :  thirdly,  that  in  his  plans,  both  for  his  own  improvement, 
and  for  that  of  his  pupils,  he  diverged  from  the  common  routine  of 
lectures :  fourthly,  that  his  friend,  well  discerning  the  bent  and  pur- 
pose of  his  genius,  urged  him  to  proceed  with  those  humane  and  ele- 
gant studies,  on  which  some  austerer  judgments  looked  with  an  evil 
eye.  From  one  passage  of  this  epistle,  a  biographer  has  observed 
that  "  Mr.  Robert  Pember  advised  him  to  learn  instrumental  music, 
which  would  prove  a  very  agreeable  entertainment  to  him  after  his 
severer  studies,  and  was  easy  to  be  attained  by  him,  as  he  was  already 
a  great  master  of  vocal  music."  It  is  certainly  very  possible,  that 
Pember  may  have  given  him  such  advice,  but  it  is  nevertheless  cer- 
tain, that  he  does  not  give  it  in  the  letter  in  question.  There  is  no 
allusion  at  recreation  at  all.  The  whole  drift  of  the  writer  is  an  ex- 
hortation to  perseverance  in  a  course  of  study  already  commenced  .J 

*  I  wish  young  scholars  paid  attention  to  this  recommendation.  Plinjr  is  nerer  read  at 
•eliool,  and  very  seldom  at  college  ;  yet  I  have  the  high  authority  of  Soathey  for  saying,  that 
be  is  the  most  instructive  of  all  the  Roman  authors.  The  extent  of  his  knowledge  is  almost 
marvelous  ;  his  veracity,  where  he  itpeaks  from  personal  observation,  is  daily  approved  bj 
modern  experiment  and  diac-overy  ;  and  even  bis  credulity  adds  to  his  value,  by  disclosiof 
more  fully  ttie  actual  state  of  physical  science  in  his  age  and  country.  It  is  surely  quite  as 
interesting  to  know  what  properties  the  passions  or  the  imaginations  of  men  have  ascribed 
to  a  plant  or  animal,  as  to  count  its  stamina  and  petals,  or  ascertain  the  namber  of  its  verte- 
brae. Both  are  very  useful.  Out  the  highest  recommendation  of  Pliny  is  his  moral  wisdom, 
his  almost  Christian  piety,  his  intelligent  humanity.  Of  all  the  Romans  be  was  the  least  of  a 
Roman,  and  approximated  nearest  to  the  pure  idea  of  man. 

r  The  importance  of  good  penmanship  is  »tiU  appreciated  by  the  English  government.  In 
1S64,  Viscount  Palmerston.  then  Hume  Secretary,  caused  a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Privy  Ck>uncil  on  Education,  in  which  he  submits  "  for  their  Lordships  consid- 
eration that  one  great  fault  in  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  country  lies  in 
the  want  of  proper  teaching  in  the  art  of  writing.  The  great  bulk  of  the  middle  and  lower 
orders  write  bands  too  small  and  indistinct,  and  do  not  form  their  letters ;  or  they  sometimes 
form  them  by  alternate  broad  and  fine  strokes,  which  makes  the  words  difficult  to  read.  The 
hand  writing  which  was  generally  practised  in  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the  last  century 
was  far  better  than  that  now  in  common  use ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  the  attention  of  schoolmasters  should  be  directed  to  this  subject, 
and  that  their  pupils  should  be  tought  rather  to  imitate  broad  printing  than  fine  copperplate 
engraving." 

;  The  words  of  the  original  are— ^*  Da  operam,  at  sis  perfcctus,  non  Stoicus,  dXXd  Avpixds, 
at  belle  pulses  lyram."  No  doubt  in  the  same  sense  that  Socrates  was  commanded  by  the 
Oracle  to  make  music ;  or,  to  appeal  to  a  far  higher  authority,  as  David  "  shewed  a  dark 
■peech  on  the  harp,"  i.  e.  opened  and  exalted  the  understanding  by  the  aid  of  the  imagina- 
lioD.  8.  T.  Coleridge  remarks  on  this  note  of  his  son  Hartley,— neither  hatt  Hartley  caught 
the  true  meaning  of  the  words  dXXi  Avpixdc,  as  opposed  to  Stoicus.  The  Stoicus— the 
■orereignty  of  the  highest  by  the  aacrifice  of  the  Inferior;  Lyricua,  the  whole  aa  a  beautiful 

r,  bf  J>Armonious  subordination. 
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So  far  was  Ascliam  from  devoting  himself  to  music  with  that  in- 
tensity which  Pember  has  been  supposed  to  recommend,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  manner  of  taste,  but  rather  a  platonic  antipa- 
thy for  it,  even  as  an  amusement.  Nor  would  he  be  well  pleased  with 
the  present  course  of  education  in  his  University,  if  we  judge  by  the 
sentiments  which  he  expresses  in  his  Schoolmaster,  and  Toxophilus. 

"  Some  wits,  moderate  enough  by  nature,  be  many  times  marred 
by  over  much  study  and  use  of  some  sciences,  namely,  music,  arith- 
metic, and  geometry.  These  sciences,  as  they  sharpen  men's  wits 
over  much,  so  they  charge  men's  manners  over  sore,  if  they  be  not 
moderately  mingled,  and  wisely  applied  to  some  good  use  of  life. 
Mark  all  mathematical  heads,  which  be  wholly  and  only  bent  to  those 
sciences,  how  solitary  they  be  themselves,  how  unapt  to  serve  in  the 
world.  This  is  not  only  known  by  common  experience,  but  uttered 
long  before  by  wise  men's  judgment  and  sentence.  Galen  sa>th^ 
much  music  marreth  men's  mannei-s,  and  Plato  hath  a  notable  place 
of  the  same  thing,  and  excellently  translated  by  Tully  himself.  Of 
this  matter  I  wrote  once  more  at  large,  twenty  years  ago,  in  my  book 
of  shooting."  The  passage  of  the  Toxophilus  referred  to,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Whatsoever  ye  judge,  this  I  am  sure,  that  lutes,  harps,  bar- 
bitons,  sambukes,  and  other  instrument*,  every  one  which  standeth 
by  quick  and  fine  fingering,  be  condemned  of  Aristotle,  as  not  to  be 
brought  in  and  used  among  them,  which  study  for  learning  and  vir- 
tue. Much  music  marreth  men's  manneiti,  saith  Galen.  Although 
some  men  will  say  that  it  doth  not  so,  but  rather  recreate th  and  ma- 
keth  quick  a  man's  mind,  yet  methinks,  by  reason  it  doth,  as  honey 
doth  to  a  man's  stomach,  which  at  the  first  receive  th  it  well ;  but  af- 
terwards it  maketh  it  unfit  to  abide  any  strong  nourishing  meat,  or 
else  any  wholesome  sharp  and  quick  drink ;  and,  even  so  in  a  man- 
ner, these  instruments  make  a  man's  wit  so  soft  and  smooth,  so  ten- 
der and  queasy,  that  they  be  less  able  to  brook  strong  and  rough 
study.  Wits  be  not  sharpened,  but  rather  made  blunt,  with  such 
soft  sweetness,  even  as  good  edges  be  blunted,  which  men  whet  upon 
soft  chalk-stones.*' 

These  opinions  require  considerable  limitation.  Music  is  so  high  a 
delight  to  such  as  are  really  capable  of  enjoying  it,  that  there  is  some 
danger  of  its  encroaching  too  much  upon  the  student's  time,  and  it  is 
frequently  a  passport  to  very  undesirable  company  ;  but  if  these  evils 
be  avoided,  its  effects  on  the  mind  are  extremely  salutary  and  refresh- 
ing. Nothing  calms  the  spirit  more  sweetly  than  sad  music ;  nothing 
quickens  cogitation  like  a  lively  air.  But  the  truth  was,  that  honest 
Roger  had  no  ear,  and  like  a  true  Englishman  of  an  age  when  Kings 
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were  wrestlers,  and  queens  not  only  presided  at  tournaments,  but 
^  rained  influence*'  upon  bear  baitings,  delighted  rather  in  muscular 
exertion  than  in  fine  fingering.  That  the  practice  of  music  no  way 
impairs  the  faculty  of  severe  thought,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  Milton  was  a  skillful  musician,*  and  that  most  of  the  German 
philosophers  of  the  present  day,  who  in  mental  industry  excel  the 
whole  world,  play  on  some  instrument.  Mathematical  pursuits  are 
80  far  from  disqualifying  men  for  business,  that  of  all  others  they  are 
most  necessary  to  such  as  are  intended  for  public  life.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
with  music  and  mathematics,  it  is  certain  that  Ascham  did  teach  Greek 
and  Latin  with  eminent  success. 

It  must  be  an  affair  of  delicate  management  to  teach  Greek  to  a 
princess ;  but  Ascham  had  a  love  and  a  genius  for  teaching,  and  Eliza- 
beth possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  facility  of  her  sex  in 
learning  languages.  She  had  then  little  or  no  expectation  of  reigning. 
Her  situation  was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty :  she  needed  a  spirit  at 
once  firm  and  yielding ;  and  displayed  in  earliest  youth  a  circum- 
spection and  self-control  in  which  her  latter  years  were  deficient. 
Ascham  found  her  a  most  agreeable  pupil;  and  the  diligence,  docility, 
modest  affection,  and  self-respective  deference  of  the  royal  maiden,  en- 
deared an  office  which  the  shy  scholar  had  not  undertaken  without 
fears  and  misgivings.  His  epistles  to  his  friends  are  full  of  the  prin- 
cess' commendations  and  his  own  satisfaction ;  and  in  his  later  works 
he  refers  to  this  part  of  his  life  with  honest  pride.  In  this  happy 
strain  he  writes  to  John  Sturmius,  of  Strasburg: — "If  you  wish  to 
know  how  I  am  thriving  at  Court,  you  may  assure  yourself  that  I  had 
never  more  blessed  leisure  in  my  college  than  now  in  the  palace.  The 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  I  are  studying  together,  in  the  original  Greek, 
the  crown  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  ^^chines.  She  reads  her 
lessons  to  me,  and  at  one  glance  so  completely  comprehends,  not  only 
the  idiom  of  the  language  and  the  sense  of  the  orator,  but  the  exact 
bearings  of  the  cause,  and  the  public  acts,  manners,  and  usages  of 
the  Athenian  people,  that  you  would  marvel  to  behold  her."  In  like 
temper  he  told  Aylmer,  afterward  Bishop  of  London,  that  he  learned 
more  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  than  she  did  of  him.  "  I  teach  her  words,'* 
said  he,  '*  and  she  teaches  me  things.  I  teach  her  the  tongues  to 
spe^k,  and  her  modest  and  maidenly  looks  teach  me  works  to  do ;  for 
I  think  she  is  the  best  disposed  of  any  in  Europe."  In  several  of  his 
Latin  epistles,  and  also  in  his  '^  Schoolmaster,"  he  explains  and  recom- 
mends his  mode  of  instnicting  the  princess  with  evident  exultation  at 

*  Much  music  is  Galea's  phnuie,  and  see  the  last  lines  of  Milton's  sonnet- 
He  who  of  these  delights  can  judge,  and  span 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise. 
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bis  success.  It  was  the  same  method  of  double  translation  pursued 
with  such  distinguished  results  in  the  tuition  of  the  young  sovereign, 
by  Sir  John  Cheke,  from  whom  Ascham  adopted  it :  and,  indeed,  like 
many  of  the  best  discoveries,  it  seems  so  simple  that  we  wonder  how 
it  ever  could  be  missed,  and  so  excellent,  that  we  know  not  why  it  is 
so  little  practiced.  It  had,  indeed,  been  suggested  by  the  younger 
Pliny,  in  an  epistle  to  Fuscus,  and  by  Cicero,  in  his  Dialogue  de  Ora- 
tore.  "Pliny,"  saith  Roger,  "expresses  many  good  ways  for  order  in 
study,  but  beginneth  with  translation,  and  preferreth  it  to  all  the  rest 
But  a  better  and  nearer  example  herein  may  be  our  noble  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  never  yet  took  Greek  nor  Latin  grammar  in  her  hand 
after  the  first  declining  of  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  but  only  by  this  double 
translating  of  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates  daily  without  missing,  every 
forenoon,  and  likewise  some  part  ot  Tully  every  afternoon,  for  the 
space  of  a  year  or  two,  hath  attained  to  such  perfect  undci*stauding  in 
both  the  tongues,  and  to  such  a  ready  utterance  in  the  Latin,  and  that 
with  such  a  judgment,  as  they  be  few  in  number  in  both  Universities 
or  elsewhere  in  England,  that  be  in  both  tongues  comparable  to  her 
Majesty."  And  so  in  an  epistle  to  Sturmius : — "  It  is  almost  incredi- 
ble to  how  excellent  an  understanding  both  of  Greek  and  Latin  I  my- 
self conducted  our  sacred  Lady  Elizabeth  by  this  same  double  transla- 
tion, constantly  and  in  brief  time  delivered  in  writing."  In  the 
same  letter  he  insists  upon  the  pupil  making  the  translations  with  his 
or  her  own  hand,  propriOy  non  alieno  stylo,  whence  it  may  be  conclu- 
ded that  Elizabeth  was  her  own  amanuensis  on  these  occasions. 

We  may  well  allow  a  teacher  to  be  a  little  rapturous  about  the  pro- 
ficiency of  a  lady,  a  queen,  and  his  own  pupil ;  but  after  all  due  abate- 
ments, the  testimony  remains  unshaken  both  to  the  talent  of  the 
learner,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  instruction. 

For  two  years  the  most  perfect  harmony  subsisted  between  Eliza- 
beth and  her  preceptor.  The  intervals  of  study  were  occasionally  re- 
lieved with  chess,  at  which  Ascham  is  said  to  have  been  an  adept.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  had  too  much  prudence  and  gallantry  to  beat 
tlie  Lady  oftener  than  was  necessary  to  convince  her  that  he  always 
played  his  best.  True,  the  royal  nrgin  was  not  then  Queen,  or  even 
presumptive  heir;  but  no  wise  man  would  take  the  conceit  out  of  a 
chess-player,  that  stood  within  the  hundredth  degree  of  relationship  to 
the  throne.  Elizabeth  was  not  the  only  distinguished  female  whose 
classical  studies  were  assisted  by  our  author ;  he  taught  Latin  to  Anne, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  he  addressed  two  letters  in  that 
language,  still  extant;. 

The  court  of  the  young  Edward  was  filled  with  lovers  of  leariuii^^ 
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in  whose  society  and  patronage  Aschara  enjoyed  himself  fully,  as  Sir 
John  Cheke  his  old  friend,  Lord  Paget,  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  the 
Chancellor  Wriothesly.  lie  had  a  share  in  the  education  of  the  two 
Brandons,  and  he  partook  the  favor  of  the  youthful  King,  who  honor- 
ing knowledge,  and  all  its  professors,  must  have  especially  esteemed  it 
in  the  instructor  of  his  Lady  Temper^  as  the  amiable  boy  used  to  call 
his  favorite  sister.  It  was  at  tins  period  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  lovely  Jane  Grey,  a  creature  whose  memory  should  singly 
put  to  rout  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  female  erudition. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  however,  upon  a  disgust  he  felt 
at  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  princes's  attendants,  he  suddenly 
threw  up  his  appointment,  and  retired  to  his  college.  He  after- 
ward had  reason  to  regret  the  precipitancy  of  his  conduct,  which 
was,  perhaps,  never  entirely  forgotten,  though  he  succeeded  in  a  great 
measure  in  regaining  the  favor  of  Elizabeth. 

Returning  to  his  duties,  as  public  orator  at  Cambridge,  he  still 
retained  his  pension,  and  the  confidence  of  the  worthiest  persons 
about  court.  His  interest  must  have  been  very  considerable,  if,  as 
Lloyd  quaintly  expresses  it,  "  he  hindered  those  who  had  dined  on  the 
church  from  suppimj  on  the  universities ;"  He  was  certainly  esteemed 
by  Eliziibeth,  and  of  her  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  to  his  latest  day, 
not  without  a  pleasing  consciousness  of  his  own  services  in  making 
her  what  she  was.  Thus,  in  the  **  Schoolmaster,"  his  latest  work,  he 
makes  her  perfections  a  reproach  to  all  her  male  subjects.  "  It  is 
your  shame,  (I  speak  to  you  all,  you  young  gentlemen  of  England,) 
that  one  maid  should  go  beyond  ye  all  in  excellency  of  learning,  and 
knowledge  of  divers  tongues.  Point  out  six  of  the  best  given  gen- 
tlemen of  this  court,  and  all  they  together  show  not  so  much  good 
will,  bestow  not  so  many  hours  daily,  orderly,  and  constantly,  for  the 
increase  of  learning  and  knowledge,  as  doth  the  queen's  Majesty  her- 
self. Yes,  I  believe  that  besides  her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  now  at  Windsor  more  Greek  every 
day  than  some  prebendary  of  this  church  doth  Latin  in  a  whole 
week.  Amongst  all  the  benefits  which  God  hath  blessed  me  withal, 
next  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  true  religion,  I  count  this  the  great- 
est, that  it  pleased  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poor  minister  in  setting 
forward  there  excellent  gifts  of  learning." 

In  excuse,  however,  of  "  the  six  best  given  gentlemen,"  it  should 
be  stated,  that  the  learning  of  languages  is  emphatically  a  female  tal- 
ent, bearing  a  much  larger  ratio  to  general  ability  in  woman  than  in 
man.  Yet  who  can  but  admire  the  indefatigable  intellect  of  the  re- 
Downed  queen,  harassed  in  youth  with  peril   and  persecution,  and 
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burdened  in  early  maturity  with  public  cares,  which  could  yet  attain 
a  proficiency  in  polite  learning,  such  as  few  professional  scholars  have 
excelled.  The  bare  titles  of  the  works  which  she  translated  evince 
the  variety  of  her  philological  attainments,  and  justify  the  praises  of 
her  eulogists.*  When  no  more  than  eleven  years  of  age  she  transla- 
ted out  of  French  verse  into  English  prose,  "  The  Mirror,  or  Glass,  of 
the  Sinful  Soul,'*  dedicated  to  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  1544.  At 
twelve,  she  rendered  out  of  English  into  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
**  Prayers  or  Meditations,  by  which  the  soul  may  be  encouraged  to 
bear  with  patience  all  the  Miseries  of  Life,  to  despise  the  vain  hap- 
piness of  this  world,  and  assiduously  provide  for  eternal  fecility,  col- 
lected out  of  prime  writers  by  the  most  noble  and  religious  Queen 
Catherine  Par,  dedicated  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  King  Henry 
Vin.,'*  dated  at  Hatfield,  in  Hertfordshire,  December  30.  Much 
about  the  same  lime  she  translated  a  treatise  originally  written  by 
Marguerite  of  Navarre,  in  the  French  language,  and  entitled  the 
**  Godly  Meditation  of  the  Inward  Love  of  the  Soul  toward  Christ 
the  Lord,"  printed  in  the  "  Monument  of  Matrons,  containing  seven 
several  Lamps  of  Virginity.'*  These  were  the  works  of  the  "  tender 
and  maidenly  years"  of  her  childhood.  At  a  riper  age  she  turned 
from  Greek  into  Latin,  portions  of  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  and  Euri- 
pides ;  from  Greek  to  English,  Boethius,  Sallust's  Jugurthine  war,  and 
part  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  From  Italian  she  translated  certain 
sermons  of  Bernardine  Ochine,  an  Italian  protestant  divine.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  assistance  she  may  have  had  in  these  labors,  nor 
can  we  speak  of  their  merits  from  personal  inspection ;  but  if  she 
produced  any  considerable  part  of  them,  they  must  evince  extreme 
activity,  and  a  laudable  love  of  literary  employment.  What  teacher 
would  not  be  proud  of  such  a  scholar  ?  But  we  must  return  to  her 
preceptor. 

In  1 560,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Yorkshire,  he  was  recall- 
ed to  court  by  a  letter,  informing  him  that  he  had  been  appointed  to 
accompany  Sir  Richard  Morysinef  on  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  the 

*  The  praieet  of  Elizabeth  were  not  confined  to  her  own  subjects.  Scaliger  declared  *^^t 
she  knew  more  than  all  the  grreat  men  of  her  time.  Serranua  honored  her  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  Plato,  in  terms  flattering  enough,  but  only  a  learned  Queen  could  be  so  flattered. 
Dedicators  and  panegyrists  dabble  much  in  prophecy ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  they  prophecy 
truly.  Serranus,  however,  was  right  for  one,  when  he  foretold  the  future  fame  of  "good 
Queen  Besn,"  und  "Eliza's  GoldendayA."  "Quemadmodum  Salomonis  vel  August!  felix 
imperium,  notabile  fuit  ad  designandum  civilem  felicitatem  ;  ita  et  tuum,  regina,  illu^tre,  lit 
futurum,  tuaque  insula  non  amplius  Albion  sed  Olbia  et  vere  fortunata  sit  porro  nuncupanda. 
Quidenim  1  In  regno  tuo  vera  ilia  regnant  philosophia  cujus  vix  ac  ne  vix  quidem  umbram 
Tidit  Plato." 

t  Sir  Richard  Morysinb,  [or  Morison,]— son  of  Thomas  Muryslne,  of  Essex,  was  educated 
•t  EatoDand  Cambridge,— traveled  in  Italy,  and  studied  in  Padua,— made  prebendary  in  Salit* 
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Emperor  Charles  V.  It  was  on  his  way  to  London  on  this  occasion, 
that  he  had  his  well-known  interview  with  Lady  Jane  Grey,  at  her 
father's  seat  at  Brodegate,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  found  her,  a 
young  lady  of  fifteen,  reading  the  "  Phsedon"  of  Plato  in  the  original 
Greek,  while  the  members  of  her  family  were  hunting  in  the  park. 
Ascham's  beautiful  relation  of  the  scene  is  given  in  his  **Schoolraastei ." 
"  Before  I  went  in  Germany  I  came  to  Brodegate,  in  Leicester- 
shire, to  take  my  leave  of  that  noble  lady,  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I 
was  exceedingly  much  beholding.  Iler  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess, with  all  the  house,  old  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting 
in  the  park.  I  found  her  in  the  chamber  alone,  reading  Pbaedo  Pla- 
tonis  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight  as  some  gentlemen 
would  read  a  merry  tale  of  Boecace.  After  salutation,  and  duty  done, 
with  some  other  talk,  I  asked  her  why  she  should  lose  such  pastime 
in  the  park  ?  Smiling,  she  answered  me,  "  I  wist  all  their  sport  in 
the  park  is  but  a  shadow  of  that  pleasure  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas,  good 
folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant."  "  And  how  came 
you,  madam,"  quoth  I,  "  to  this  knowledge  of  pleasure  ?  And  what 
did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  and  but  very 
few  men,  have  attained  thereunto?"  "I  will  tell  you,"  quoth  she, 
"  and  tell  you  a  truth  which  perchance  ye  may  marvel  at.  One  of 
the  greater  benefits  God  ever  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp 
and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.*  For  when  I  am 
in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silenco, 
sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dan- 
cing, or  doinnr  anything  else,  I  must  do  it  as  it  were  in  such  weight, 
number,  and  measure,  even  so  perfectly,  as  God  made  the  world,  or 
else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened,  yea,  presently, 
sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways,  (which  I  will 
not  name  for  the  honor  I  bear  them,)  so  without  measure  misordere<l 
that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  El- 
mer,! who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allure- 
ments to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing  while  I  am  with 
him.  And  when  I  am  called  from  him  I  fall  on  weeping,  because 
whatsoever  I  do  else  beside  learning,  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and 
whole  misliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my 
pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  more  pleasure  and  more ;  that  in  respect  of 
it,  all  other  pleasures,  in  very  deed,  bo  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto 

burj  Cathedral,  and  sent  Ambassador   to  Emperor   Charles  V.,   by  Henry  VIII.,— was 
knighted  by  Edward  VI.,— and  died  in  1556. 

*Mr.  Elmer,  or  ^Irner,  or  Aylmer,  as  the  name  is  variously  written,  was  born  as  1581, 
■tudied  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  the  cost  of  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset  by  whom 
he  was  made  tutor  to  his  own  daughters,  of  whom  the  lAdy  Jane  Grey  was  the  eldest,— was 
made  Arch  deacon  of  Sto  we,  in  1653,— and  Bishop  of  London,  in  157&  and  died  iu  15M. 
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me."    I  remember  this  talk  gladly,  both  because  it  is  worthy  of. 
memory  and  because  also  it  was  the  last  talk  I  had,  and  the  last  time 
that  1  ever  saw  that  noble  and  worthy  lady." 

The  interview,  simple  in  incident  as  it  was,  has  assumed  the 
dignity  of  a  piece  of  history,  and  its  illustration  has  been  a  favorite 
subject  both  for  the  author*  and  the  artist. 

Before  leave-taking,  Ascham  obtained  a  promise  of  the  Lady  Jane 
to  write  to  him  in  Greek,  on  condition  that  she  should  first  write  to 
her,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  the  Emperor's  court.f  His  epistle  is  ex- 
tant in  choice  Latin.  Alluding  to  the  circumstances  of  their  last  in- 
terview, he  declares  her  happier  in  her  love  of  good  books,  than  in 
her  descent  from  kings  and  queens.  No  doubt  he  spoke  sincerely ; 
but  he  knew  not  then  how  truly.  Her  studious  quietude  of  spirit 
was  her  indefeasible  blessing,  while  her  royal  pcdigree|  was  like  an 
hereditary  curse,  afflicting  her  humility  with  unwilling  greatness,  and 
her  innocence  with  unmerited  distress. 

Ascham  embarked  for  Germany  in  the  following  September.  He 
accompanied  Morysine  as  a  kind  of  secretary,  though  some  of  his  du- 
ties resembled  those  of  a  tutor,  comprising,  as  they  did,  the  reading  of 
'*all  Herodotus,  five  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  most  of  Euripides, 
the  orations  of  Isocrates,  and  twenty-one  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes,*' during  the  ambassador's  stay  at  Augsburg,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Ascham  himself^  in  a  letter  to  a  college  friend 
at  home.  But  besides  these  literary  labors,  he  took  a  share  in  the  di- 
plomatic correspondence,  and  is  said  to  have  been  consulted  on  all  af- 
fiurs  of  importance  by  his  principal.  He  also  occupied  himself  in 
preparing  a  "  Report  on  the  affairs  of  Germany,"  which  was  printed. 

His  urbanity,  readiness,  and  general  information,  recommended  him 

*  We  append  to  this  article,  an  "  Imaginary  Conversation"  between  Roger  Ascham  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  by  Waiter  Savage  Landor. 

t  These  particulars  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Roger's  to  Sturminus,  dated  14th  December, 
1560,  in  which  he  promises  to  show  Jane's  epistle  to  the  German  scholar,  when  it  should  ar- 
rive.   It  appears,  too,  that  the  Lady  was  requested  to  correspond  with  Sturmius  in  Greek. 

X  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  the  daughter  of  Frances  Brandon,  the  daughter  of  Mary  Queen  Do- 
wager of  France,  and  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Her  fath- 
er was  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  descended  from  Elizabeth,  Queen  to  Edward  IV.,  by 
her  former  marriage,  through  hereon,  Thomas  Grey,  who  married  the  King's  niece.  The 
father  of  Lady  Jane  was  created  Duke  of  Suffolk,  on  the  failure  of  the  male  line  of  the  Brau- 
doos. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  or  to  speak  more  correctly.  Lady  Guilford  Dudley,  (for  she  perished  in 
her  honeymoon,)  wrote  her  last  letter  to  her  sister  Catharine  in  the  blank  pages  of  her  Greek 
Totament;  and  when  she  saw  her  bridegroom  led  to  execution  under  her  prison  window, 
she  wrote  three  several  sentences  in  her  tablets  in  as  many  languages.  Tlie  first  in  Greek,  to 
this  effect :— If  his  slain  body  shall  give  testimony  against  me  before  men,  his  blessed  soul  shall 
render  an  eternal  proof  of  my  innocence  before  God.  The  second  in  Latin  :— The  justice  of 
men  took  away  his  body,  but  the  divine  mercy  has  preserved  his  spirit.  The  third  in  English  :— 
If  my  fault  deserved  punishment,  my  youth  and  my  imprudence  were  worthy  of  ezcuse :  God 
tod  posterity  will  show  me  lavor. 

No.  8.— [Vol.  UI,  No.  }.1^3, 
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not  less  to  Princes  and  Ministers,  than  his  Greek,  Latin,  logic,  and 
divinity,  to  John  Sturmius  and  Jerome  Wolfius.  The  courtiers  thought 
it  a  pity  he  was  not  always  attached  to  an  embassy,  and  the  learned 
regretted  that  he  should  ever  leave  the  schools.  Whatever  he  was 
doing  seemed  his  fortey  and  so  rife  were  his .  praises  in  every  mouth, 
that  he  was  in  peril  of  the  woe  denounced  against  those  whom  ^  all 
men  speak  well  of.'' 

During  his  absence  abroad,  his  friends  in  England  procured 
not  only  the  restoration  of  bis  pension,  which  had  ceased  at  the 
death  of  Ilenry  VIIL,  but  the  place  of  Latin  secretary  to  Edward 
VL  For  these  favors  he  was  indebted,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  As- 
cham  preserved  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS^  to  the  interference  of  Sir 
William  Cecil,  the  Ambassador  Morysine,  and  Sir  John  Cheke. 

The  death  of  King  Edward  in  1553,  led  to  the  immediate  recall  of 
the  ambassador,  with  whom  Ascham  returned  to  England.  By  this 
event  he  lost  both  his  recent  preferments,  and  the  accession  of  the  Catho- 
lic Queen  Mary  held  out  such  dismal  prospects  for  the  future,  that 
Ascham  retired  to  his  college  almost  in  despair.  Matters  however 
took  an  unexpected  turn.  Sir  William  Paget,  whose  recommenda- 
tion of  the  **  Toxophilus"  to  King  Henry  had  procured  his  pension 
from  that  king,  now  exerted  his  influence  in  his  favor  with  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  notwithstanding  Ascham's  staunch  pro- 
testantism was  often  represented  to  him,  proved  his  steady  patron. 
The  "  Toxophilus*'  was  produced  by  the  bishop  at  the  council,  and 
was  considered  so  useful  a  work,  that  the  objections  to  the  author^s 
advancement  were  removed.  Ascham's  pension  was  not  only  restored, 
but  doubled,  and  he  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to  king  Philip  and 
the  queen.  lie  was  so  diligent  in  his  office,  that  at  its  commence- 
ment he  is  recorded  to  huve  written  iu  three  days  no  less  than  forty- 
seven  letters  to  princes  and  great  personages,  the  lowest  in  rank  being 
a  cardinal.  These  of  course  were  all  written  with  his  own  hand,  one 
of  his  principal  qualifications,  in  addition  to  his  learning,  being  the 
excellence  of  his  penmanship,  for  which  he  had  been  celebrated  from 
his  college  days.  By  the  influence  of  Gardiner  ho  was  also  enabled 
to  retain  his  fellowship  and  his  post  of  public  orator  at  the  university — 
when  by  strict  statute  he  mij^ht  have  been  deprived  of  them,  till 
they  were  vacated  by  his  marriage.  The  object  of  his  choice  was 
Mistress  Margaret  Howe,  a  lady  of  some  fortune  and  good  family,  to 
whom  he  was  united  on  the  1st  of  June,  1554.  A  letter  from  the 
**  German  Cicero,''  Sturmius,  who  cx)rresponded  with  our  author  with 
all  tlie  warmth  and  frequenoy  of  school  friendship,  dated  the  24th  of 
the  same  month,  jocosely  reproaches  him  with  omitting  to  communi- 
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cate  such  an  important  piece  of  business.  "  But  what  is  it  I  hear  ? 
Would  jou  keep  your  engagement  close,  for  fear  I  should  send  you  a 
High-Dutch  epithalamium  ?  I  am  informed  that  your  intended  is 
niece  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Walop,  that  was  governor  of  Guisnes  when  I 
was  at  Calais.  Ah  I  but  she  was  an  honest  madam,  a  fair  and 
comely  dame  1  If  it  be  so,  that  you  are  going  to  make  her  your 
spouse,  or  if  you  have  any  other  in  your  eye,  do  let  me  know,  and  tell 
me  when  the  day  is  to  be,  that  if  I  can  not  myself  be  present  at  the 
espousals,  I  may  send  Thalassius*  to  make  my  compliments  to  your 
love  in  my  stead."  Ascham  replied, — "  As  for  my  wife,  she  is  the 
picture  of  her  aunt  Walop,  and  all  that  John  Sturmius  could  wish  the 
wife  of  Roger  Ascham  to  be." 

The  singular  good  fortune  of  Ascham  in  not  only  escaping  persecu- 
tion, but  receiving  favor,  throughout  the  troubles  of  Mary's  reign, 
while  his  contemporaries  at  college  were  either  led  to  the  stake,  or 
compelled  to  recant,  is  a  problem  which  it  would  now  be  difficult  to 
solve.  Johnson  is  willing  to  attribute  it  to  chance ;  other  biographers 
imagine  that  his  services  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  protect  his 
life ;  while  all  allow  that  his  immunity  was  at  any  rate  not  purchased 
by  any  sacrifice  of  his  principles. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1558,  Ascham  was  soon  distin- 
guished by  the  notice  of  her  successor.  lie  had  long  before  taken 
pains  to  erase  from  Elizabeth's  mind  any  unfavorable  impression  that 
might  have  been  produced  by  his  abrupt  departure  from  her  service, 
and  his  excuses  had  been  favorably  received.  He  was  now  appointed 
Latin  secretary  and  tutor  in  Greek  to  her  Majesty,  and  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  a  constant  resident  at  court  lie  spent  some  hours 
every  day  in  reading  Greek  and  Latin  authors  with  the  queen,  and 
often  enjoyed  the  more  envied  honor  of  being  her  partner  or  oppo- 
nent in  games  of  chance.  He  obtained  from  her  several  pieces  of 
preferment,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  prebend  of  Wetwang  in 
the  cathedral  of  York,  which  he  received  in  1559. 

He  had  the  opportunity  of  frequent  interviews  with  her  Majesty, 
and  had  the  favor  to  talk  Greek  and  Latin,  and  play  chess  with  her, — 
openings  which  a  more  artful  and  ambitious  man  might  easily  have 
improved.  But  the  pride  or  modesty  of  Roger  would  not  suffer  him 
to  ask  any  thing  for  himself  or  others.  Indeed  he  used  to  boast  of 
his  backwardness  in  this  particular,  often  averring  in  conversation,  that 
during  all  the  happy  hours  that  he  had  enjoyed  his  Lady  Sovereign's 
presence,  he  never  opened  his  mouth  to  enrich  himself  or  any  that  be- 
longed to  him ;  that  to  serve  his  mistress  well  was  his  best  reward ; 

*-  -  ,  ,  

*  Tbalaasiog  was  the  Roman  nuptial  f od,  as  Uymeo  was  the  Greek.    A  song  waa  iut\(  U 
wedding!,  in  which  "lo  Thalassie"  waa  ptrpetuallj  repeated  like  a  burden. 
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that  he  had  rather  freely  win  her  good  opinion  than  be  dressed  out  in 
her  munificence.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  who  was  his  friend  and  well- 
wisher,  often  admonished  him  to  take  less  pains,  and  urge  more  re- 
quests. But  Ascham  was  slow  even  to  receive  what  was  offered,  and 
thoroughly  content  with  his  condition,  which,  though  moderate,  was 
never,  as  Anthony  k  Wood  states  broadly,  and  a  hundred  others  have 
copied  from  him,  miserably  poor.  He  had  always  sufficient  for  the 
day,  and  was  not  one  of  those  that  lay  up  store  for  the  morrow.  He 
was  extremely  indignant  when  any  one  offered  him  presents  to  purchase 
his  interest  with  the  Queen,  saying,  that  God  had  not  given  him  the 
use  of  his  tongue  that  it  might  be  venal  and  subservient  to  his  profit 
His  income  was  narrow,  he  was  neither  importunate  to  get,  nor 
provident  to  save — his  purse  and  house  were  always  open  to  the  dis- 
tressed scholar,  and  whatever  was  his,  was  his  friends^  also.  He  de- 
lighted much  in  an  epigram  of  Martial — 

Extra  fortunam  est  qaicquid  donatur  amieii ; 
Quaa  solas  dederie,  semper  habebis  opes. 

The  friendly  boon  from  fate  itself  secures, 
And  what  you  give,  shall  be  fur  e^er  yours. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  grow  rich.  Roger  Ascham  was  generous, 
and  it  may  be  imprudent ;  but  there  is  no  just  cause  for  supposing  him 
viciously  extravagant 

There  is  little  more  to  relate  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Find- 
ing his  health  injured  by  night-studies,  he  for  a  time  discontinued 
them,  and  became  an  early  riser;  but  toward  the  close  of  1568  he  sat 
up  several  nights  successively  in  order  to  finish  a  poem  addressed  to 
the  Queen  on  the  new  year.  That  new  year  he  was  never  to  see. 
Long  subject  to  fever,  and  latterly  to  a  lingering  hectic,  his  over-exer- 
tion brought  on  a  violent  attack  which  his  weakened  constitution  was 
unable  to  withstand.  Sleep,  which  he  had  too  long  rejected,  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  visit  him  again, though  he  was  rocked  in  a  cradle; 
all  opiates  failed,  and  in  less  than  a  week,  exhausted  nature  gave  way 
to  the  slumber,  from  which  there  is  no  waking  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  He  took  to  his  bed  on  the  28th  of  December,  and  expired  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month,  1568,  aged  fifty-three.  He  was  attended 
to  the  last  by  Dr.  Alexander  Nowel,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  who,  on  the 
ensuing  fourth  of  January,  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  in  which  ho 
declares  that  "  he  never  knew  man  live  more  honestly  nor  die  more 
christianly."  As  he  had  many  friends,  and  no  enemies,  his  death  was 
a  common  sorrow,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
"  she  would  rather  have  thrown  ten  thousand  pounds  into  the  sea, 
than  have  lost  her  Ascham." 
Notwithstanding  his  proferments,  Ascham  died  poor.    He  left  a 
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widow,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  in  1554,  and  several  children, 
one  of  whom,  Giles,  was  in  after-life  fellow  of  St.  John's,  (or  Trinity, 
aoconling  to  other  authorities,)  and  celebrated,  like  his  father,  for  the 
elegance  of  his  Latin  epistles.  Ascham's  greatest  work,  "  The  Schole- 
master,'^  was  not  published  until  after  his  death.  The  occasion  of  its 
composition  is  told  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  After  a  conversa- 
tion among  a  number  of  eminent  men.  Sir  William  Cecil  at  their 
head,  on  the  merits  of  severity  and  its  opposite  in  school  discipline, 
in  which  Ascham  warmly  attacked  the  former.  Sir  Richard  SackviUe 
took  him  aside,  and  avowing  that  his  own  education  had  been  mar- 
red by  the  severity  of  his  tutor,  proposed  that  Ascham  should  draw 
up  a  plan  of  instruction,  and  recommend  a  person  under  whom  it 
could  be  put  in  practice,  having  for  his  scholars  Sir  Richard's  grandson, 
and  Ascham's  eldest  boy,  Giles.  Ascham  set  about  his  task  with  de- 
hght;  but  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  in  1566,  before  it  was  completed, 
put  an  end  to  the  proposed  scheme,  and  caused  the  author  to  finish 
his  work  with  a  sorrow  and  heaviness  in  sad  contrast  to  the  high 
hopes  with  which  he  entered  upon  it  He  left  the  book  completed 
for  the  press,  when  he  died,  and  it  was  published  by  his  widow,  with 
a  dedication  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  with  a  view,  not  altogether 
disappointed,  of  attracting  his  attention  in  behalf  of  her  son  Giles 
to  whom  it  was  thus,  after  all,  of  some  benefit,  although  in  a  far  dif- 
ferent manner  from  what  the  author  could  have  anticipated.  The 
principal  object  of  the  work  besides  the  reprehension  of  severity  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  parents,  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
of  teaching  the  Latin  language,  a  system  which  has  been  partially 
revived  of  late  years.  Ascham  proposes,  after  teaching  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  to  commence  a  course  of  double  translation,  first 
from  Latin  into  English,  and  shortly  after  from  English  into  Latin, 
correcting  the  mistakes  of  the  student,  and  leading  to  the  formation 
of  a  classic  style,  by  pointing  out  the  differences  between  the  re-trans- 
lation and  the  original,  and  explaining  their  reasons.  His  whole  sys- 
tem is  built  upon  this  principle  of  dispensing  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  detiuls  of  grammar,  and  he  supports  his  theory  by  a  triumphant 
reference  to  its  practical  effects,  especially  as  displayed  in  the  case  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  well-known  proficiency  in  Latin  he  declares 
to  have  been  attained  without  any  grammatical  rules  after  the  very 
simplest  had  been  mastered. 

The  excellence  of  Ascham's  epistolary  style  has  been  referred  to. 
He  was  in  correspondence  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  especially  with  Sturmius,  whose 
name  he  gave  to  one  of  his  three  sons.     Afler  his  death,  a  coWectioxv, 
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of  his  Latin  letters  was  published  by  his  friend  Edward  Grant,  mas- 
ter of  Westminster  School,  together  with  a  few  poems,  for  the  benefit 
of  Giles  Ascham,  who  was  then  under  Grant's  tuition.  To  this  col- 
lection was  prefixed  a  panegyric  on  Ascham,  which  is  the  principal 
source  for  his  life,  though  his  letters,  and  numerous  allusions  scattered 
y  through  his  works,  contribute  to  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  history. 
-^  A  writer  in  the  Retrospective  Review,  (Vol.  iv.  p.  76,)  in  an  inter- 
esting notice  of  Toxophilus  remarks :  "Ascham  is  a  great  name  in  our 
national  literature.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  true  English  style 
in  prose  composition,  and  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  useful  of 
our  scholars.  He  was  amongst  the  first  to  reject  the  use  of  foreign 
words  and  idioms,  a  fashion,  which  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VHl., 
began  to  be  so  prevalent,  that  the  authors  of  that  day,  by  "  using 
straunge  wordes,  as  Latine,  French e,  and  Italian,  did  make  all  thinges 
darke  and  harde."  It  required  some*virtue  moreover  in  Ascham,  at- 
tached as  he  was  to  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  to  abstain 
from  mingling  them  with  his  English  compositions,  especially  when 
the  public  taste  countenanced  such  innovations.  But  Ascham's  mind 
was  too  patriotic  to  permit  him  to  think,  that  his  native  tongue  could 
be  improved  by  this  admixture  of  foreign  phrases,  an  opinion  which 
he  illustrates  by  this  comparison ; — "  but  if  you  put  malvesye  and 
sacke,  redde  wyne  and  white,  ale  and  beere,  and  all  in  one  pot,  you 
shall  make  a  drincke  not  easye  to  be  known  nor  yet  holsome  for  the 
bodye.**  In  obedience  to  the  precept  of  Aristotle, — to  think  like  the 
wise,  but  to  speak  like  the  common  people ;  Ascham  set  a  successful 
example  of  a  simple  and  pure  taste  in  writing,  and  we  question 
whether  we  do  not  owe  more  to  him  on  this  account,  than  even  for  the 
zeal  which  he  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek,  language, 
during  its  infancy  amongst  us." 

Ascham's  character  is  well  summed  up  in  a  passage  of  his  life  by 
Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge :  "  There  was  a  primitive  honesty,  a  kindly 
innocence,  about  this  good  old  scholar,  which  gave  a  personal  interest 
to  the  homeliest  details  of  his  life.  He  had  the  rare  felicity  of  pas- 
sing through  the  worst  of  times  without  persecution  and  without  dis- 
honor. He  lived  with  princes  and  princesses,  prelates  and  diploma- 
tists, without  ofience  and  without  ambition.  Though  he  enjoyed  the 
smiles  of  royalty,  his  heart  was  none  the  worse,  and  his  fortunes  lit- 
tle the  better." 
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[From  Walter  Savage  Landor'i  "  Imairinary  ConTerntioni  of  Literary  Men  and  States- 
men/'   Volume  II.,  p.  79-81  j 


AsCHAM. — ^Thou  art  going,  my  dear  young  lady,  into  a  moat  awM  state; 
thou  art  passing  into  matrimony  and  great  wealth.  God  hath  willed  it  so :  sub- 
mit in  thankfulness. 

Thy  affections  are  rightly  placed  and  well  distributed.  Love  is  a  secondary 
passion  in  those  who  love  most,  a  primary  in  those  who  love  least.  He  who  is 
inspired  by  it  in  a  great  degree,  is  inspired  by  honor  in  a  greater :  it  never 
reaches  its  plentitude  of  growth  and  perfection,  but  in  the  most  exalted  minda 
.  .  .  AlasI  alasl 

Jane. — What  aileth  my  virtuous  Ascham  ?  what  is  amiss?  why  do  I  tremble  ? 

AscHAM. — I  remember  a  ^rt  of  prophecy,  made  three  years  ago :  it  is  a  proph- 
ecy of  thy  condition  and  of  my  feelings  on  it.  Recollectest  thou  who  wrote, 
sitting  upon  the  seabeach,  the  evening  after  an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

these  verses? 

Invisibly  bright  water  I  lo  lllce  air, 

On  looking  down  I  feared  tliou  couldit  not  bear 

My  little  bark,  of  all  light  barks  most  light, 

And  looked  again  .  .  .  and  drew  me  from  the  sight, 

And,  hanging  back,  breathed  each  fresh  gale  aghast, 

And  held  the  bench,  not  to  go  on  so  fast 

Jane. — I  was  very  childish  when  I  composed  them;  and,  if  I  had  thought 
any  more  about  the  matter,  I  should  have  hoped  you  had  been  too  generous  to 
keep  them  in  your  memory,  as  witnesses  against  me. 

Ascham. — Nay,  they  are  not  much  amiss  for  so  young  a  girl,  and  there  being 
80  few  of  them,  I  did  not  reprove  thee.  Half  an  hour,  I  then  thought,  might 
have  been  spent  more  unprofltably ;  and  I  now  shall  believe  it  firmly,  and  if 
thou  wilt  but  bo  led  by  them  to  meditate  a  little,  on  the  similarity  of  sit\iation 
in  which  thou  then  wcrt  to  what  thou  art  now  in. 

Jake. — I  will  do  it,  and  whatever  else  you  command  me;  for  I  am  too  weak 
by  nature  and  very  timorous,  unless  where  a  strong  sense  of  duty  holdeth  me 
and  supporteth  me  :  there  God  acteth,  and  not  his  creature. 

Those  were  with  me  at  sea  who  would  have  been  attentive  to  me,  if  I  had 
seemed  to  be  afraid,  even  the  worshipfiil  men  and  women  were  in  the  compa- 
ny ;  so  that  something  more  powerful  threw  my  tear  overboard  :  but  I  never 
will  go  again  upon  the  water. 

Ascham. — Exercise  that  beauteous  couple,  that  mind  and  body,  much  and 
variously,  but  at  home,  at  home,  Jane !  indoors,  and  about  things  indoors ;  for 
God  is  there  too.  We  have  rocks  and  quicksands  on  tlie  banks  of  our  Thames, 
0  lady,  such  as  ocean  never  heard  of;  and  many,  (who  knows  how  soon  1)  may 
be  engulphcd  in  the  smooth  current  under  their  garden  walls. 

Jane. — Thoroughly  do  I  now  tmderstand  you.  Yes  indeed,  I  have  read  evil 
things  of  courts ;  but  I  think  nobody  can  go  out  bad  thence  who  entereth  good, 
if  timely  and  true  warning  shall  have  been  kindly  and  freely  given. 

Ascham. — I  see  perils  on  perils  which  thou  dost  not  see,  although  thou  art 
wiser  than  thy  poor  old  master.    And  it  is  not  because  love  hath  blinded  thee, 
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for  that  surpasscth  his  supposed  omnipotence ;  but  it  is  because  thy  tender  heart, 
having  always  lent  affectionately  upon  good,  hath  felt  and  known  nothing  of 
evil 

I  once  persuaded  thee  to  reflect  much :  let  me  now  persuade  thee  to  avoid 
the  habitude  of  reflection,  to  lay  aside  books,  and  to  gaze  carefully  and  stedfast- 
ly  on  what  is  under  and  before  thee. 

Jane. — I  have  well  bethought  me  of  all  my  duties:  0  how  extensive  tliey 
are!  what  a  goodly  and  fair  inheritance  I  But  tell  me,  wouldst  thou  command 
me  never  more  to  read  Cicero  and  Kpictctus  and  Polybius  ?  the  others  I  do  re- 
sign unto  thee :  they  are  good  for  the  arbor  and  for  tlio  gravel  walk :  but  leave 
unto  me,  I  beseech  thee,  my  friend  and  father,  leave  unto  me,  for  my  fireside 
and  for  my  pillow,  truth,  eloquence,  courage  and  constancy. 

AscHAiL — Read  them  on  thy  marriagcbed,  on  thy  childbed,  on  thy  deathbed  I 
Thou  spotless  undrooping  lily,  they  have  fenced  thee  right  well!  These  are  the 
men  for  men :  these  are  to  fashion  the  bright  and  blessed  creatures,  0  Jane, 
whom  God  one  day  sliall  smile  upon  in  tliy  cliaste  bosom  .  .  .  Mind  thou  thy 
husband. 

Jake. — I  sincerely  love  the  youth  who  hath  espoused  me;  I  love  him  with 
the  fondest,  the  most  solicitous  aflbction.  I  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  his  good- 
ness and  happiness,  and  do  forgot  at  times,  unworthy  sui)plicant  I  the  prayers  I 
should  have  offered  for  myself  0  never  fear  that  I  will  disparage  my  kind  re- 
ligious teacher,  by  disobedience  to  my  husband,  in  the  most  trying  duties. 

AscHAM. — Gentle  ia  he,  gentle  and  virtuous :  but  time  will  harden  him :  time 
must  liarden  even  thee,  sweet  Jane  1  Do  thou,  complacently  and  indirectly, 
lead  him  (tom  ambition. 

Jane. — He  is  contented  with  mo  and  with  home. 

AsciLiM. — Ah  Jane,  Juno  I  men  of  high  estate  grow  tired  of  contentedness. 

Jake. — lie  told  me  he  never  liked  books  unless  I  read  them  to  him.  I  will 
read  them  to  him  every  evening:  I  will  open  now  worlds  to  liim,  richer  than 
those  discovered  by  the  Spaniard ;  I  will  conduct  him  to  treasures  ...  0  what 
treasures  1  ...  on  which  he  may  sleep  in  innocence  and  peace. 

AscHAM. — Rather  do  thou  walk  with  him,  ride  w^ith  him,  play  with  him,  be 
his  faery,  his  page,  his  everything  that  love  and  poetry  have  invented:  but 
watch  him  well,  six)rt  with  his  fancies ;  turn  them  about  like  the  ringlets  round 
his  cheeks ;  and  if  ever  he  meditate  on  power,  go,  toss  up  thy  baliy  to  his  brow, 
and  bring  back  his  thoughts  into  his  heart  by  the  music  of  thy  discourse. 

Teach  him  to  Uve  unto  God  and  unto  thee:  and  he  will  discover  that  wo- 
men, like  the  plants  in  woods,  derive  their  softness  and  tenderness  from  the 
shade. 


IV.   TOXOPHILUS;  THE  SCHOLE  OP  SHOOTINQE." 

BY  ROOKE  ▲■CBAM,  WRITTBN  IM   1554. 


Before  introducing  to  our  readers  ^^  the  Scholc  Master"  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, or  '^  the  plainc  and  perfite  waj'^  in  which  Roger  Ascham  led  his 
royal  pupil  up  the  sublime  heights  of  ancient  learning,  we  will  devote  a 
few  pages  to  a  brief  notice  and  a  few  specimens  of  his  Toxophilua. 

TozoPHiLus  was  written  in  1554,  during  Ascham's  residence  at  the 
Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  and  seems,  in  addition  to  other  ends,  to  have 
been  intended  as  an  apology  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  studied  and  prac- 
ticed the  ancient,  but  now  forgotten  art  of  archery  as  a  means  of  recrea- 
tion. His  great  attachment  to  the  exercise,  and  the  time  spent  upon  it 
were  considered  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  grave  scholar  and  teacher. 

From  this  imputation,  he  endeavors  in  the  character  of  T&xophilus^  (a 
lover  of  archery,)  to  free  himself,  by  showing  in  a  dialogue  with  Philolc- 
gxu^  (a  student,)  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  art,  in  all  nations  and  in 
all  times.  He  asserts  truly  that  much  of  the  success  of  English  arms  at 
Cressy,  Poictiers,  Agincourt,  and  Flodden,  was  duo  to  their  strength  of 
arm  and  accuracy  of  eye,  with  which  the  bold  yeomen  of  England  "  drew 
their  arrows  to  the  head, "  and  discharged  the  "  iron  sleet"  against  their 
discomfited  enemies.  To  realize  the  part  which  the  practice  of  archery 
played  in  the  pastimes  of  peace,  we  have  only  to  recall  its  frequent  intro- 
duction into  the  rural  poetry  of  England,  and  the  traditionary  stories  of  the 
Strongbows  and  Robin  Hoods  of  ancient  days.  It  was  the  national 
practice  of  shooting  for  pleasure  or  prizes,  by  which  ever}''  man  was  inured 
to  archery  from  his  infancy,  that  gave  the  English  yeomen  an  insuperable 
advantage  in  the  use  of  the  bow  over  all  foreign  troops,  and  made  them  for- 
midable even  to  foes  armed  with  the  clumsy  muskets  of  the  times  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  "We  do  not  propose  to  set  forth  Ascham^s  encomiums  on  the 
utility  of  archery  in  matters  of  war,  or  the  minute  practical  details  which 
he  gives  for  choosing  and  using  the  bow,  even  to  the  species  of  goose, 
from  the  wing  of  which  the  best  feathers  are  to  be  plucked  for  the  shaft, 
but  to  present  his  views  of  the  fitness  and  utility  of  manly  sports, 
and  recreating  amusements  for  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life.  A  wri- 
ter in  the  Retrospective  Review,  (Vol  IV.,  p.  79,)  in  commenting  on  this 
work  of  Ascham  justly  observes : 

*  Tlie  following  is  the  title  in  Bennett'g  Edition  or  Roger  Ascham's  Works : 
TOXOPHILUS :  The  Scheie,  or  PartitionB  of  Shooting.  Contayned  in  II  Bookes.  Writ- 
ten by  RooBR  AsOHAX,  1554.  And  now  newly  perused.  Pleasant  for  all  Gentlemen  and 
Tomen  of  Englande.  For  Iheyr  pi!=f ime  in  r^ade,  and  profitable  for  theyr  use  to  foUowe  in 
warre  and  peace.  Anno,  1571.  Imprinted  at  London,  in  FletcPtreate,  near  to  Saint  Dun- 
Mones  Churche  by  Thomas  Marshe. 
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^^  A  scholar  seldom  takes  much  delight  in  active  amusements.  The 
hodj  is  always  postponed  to  the  mind ;  and  provided  the  latter  has  exer- 
cise enough,  he  is.  too  apt  to  he  negligent  of  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  former.  On  this  account  the  amusements  of  literaiy  men  have  fre- 
quently a  degree  of  mental  labor  combined  with  them,  which  generally 
defeats  the  ends  they  ought  to  attain ;  or,  as  Fuller  says,  *  they  cozen 
their  mind  in  setting  it  to  do  a  double  task  under  pretense  of  giving  it  a 
play  day,  as  in  the  labyrinth  of  chess,  and  other  tedious  and  studious 
games.'  It  is  difficult  to  cheat  the  brain  into  idleness.  Kirk  White  could 
not  help  repeating  Greek  verses  as  he  took  his  daily  walk.  Mere  exer- 
cise is  rather  painful  than  pleasant  to  studious  men,  and  accordingly  we 
find  they  often  hasten  over  it  like  a  disagreeable  task.  Swift  used  to  nm 
up  and  down  hill  some  half  a  dozen  times  by  way  of  compressing  as 
much  exercise  as  possible  into  a  given  space  of  time, — a  mode  of  recrea- 
tion for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Galen,  whose  catalogue  of  amuse- 
ments for  the  studious,  we  give  in  our  author's  words,  strongly  recom- 
mending them  to  the  attention  of  our  modem  literati. 

"  To  run  up  and  down  hill,  to  climb  up  a  long  pole  or  a  rope,  and  there 
hang  awhile,  to  hold  a  man  by  his  arms,  and  wave  with  his  heels,  much 
like  the  pastime  the  boys  used  in  the  church  when  their  master  was 
away,  to  swing  and  totter  in  a  bell -rope,  to  make  a  fist  and  stretch  out 
both  his  arms,  and  so  stand  like  a  rood.  To  go  on  a  man's  tip-toes 
stretching  out  the  one  of  his  arms  forward,  the  other  backward,  which 
if  he  bleared  out  his  tongue  also,  might  be  thought  to  dance  antic  veir 
properly.  To  tumble  over  and  over,  to  top  over  tail,  to  set  back  to  back 
and  see  who  can  heave  another's  heels  highest,  with  other  much  like." 

If  we  might  rely  on  the  word  of  Sir  Phillip  Sidney,  the  exercise  of 
riding  on  horseback  is  a  very  fitting  relaxation.  He  gives  a  very  fascin- 
ating account  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  and  his  friend,  '  the  right  virtu- 
ous E.  W.,'  when  at  the  Emperor's  court  studied  this  science.  This  too 
was  an  amusement  which  met  with  the  approbation  of  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet  Moreover,  Erasmus  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  it,  who,  as 
Ascham  tells  us,  'when  he  was  here  in  Cambridge,  and  when  he 
had  been  sore  at  his  book,  (as  Garret  our  book-binder  has  often  told  me,) 
for  lack  of  better  exercise  would  take  his  horse,  and  ride  about  the  mar- 
ket hill  and  come  again.'  Field  sports  seldom  take  the  fancy  of  literary 
men,  and,  nothwithstanding  the  praise  of  honest  Piscator,  Isaac  Walton, 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  with  another  old  writer,  that  *  fishing 
with  an  angle  is  rather  a  torture  than  a  pleasure,  to  stand  an  hour  as 
mute  as  the  fish  they  mean  to  take.'  After  all,  the  soberest  and  the  fit- 
test exercise,  is  a  quiet  and  refreshing  walk  in  the  field,  where  the  eye 
enjoys  a  pleasant  change  of  scene,  just  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  mind  without  fatiguing  it  But  in  this  opinion  we  run  completely 
counter  to  our  author,  who  speaks  of  this  mode  of  exercise  in  a  very 
contemptuous  manner. — *  Walking  alone  in  the  field  hath  no  token  of 
courage  in  it,  a  pastime  like  a  single  man  that  is  neither  flesh  nor  fish.' " 

The  following  is  the  opening  of  the  discourse  between  Toxophilus  and 
Phjlologus,  in  which  the  former  endeavors  to  prove  that  some  relaxation 
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and  pastime  are  to  be  mingled  with  study  and  the  serious  business  of 
life. 

PhUohffw. — ^You  study  too  sore,  Toxophilus. 

Tbxophilus. — I  will  not  hurt  myself  overmuch,  I  warrant  you. 

Phil — ^Take  heed  you  do  not,  for  we  physicians  say  that  it  is  neither  good  for 
the  eyes  in  so  clear  a  sun,  nor  yet  wholesome  for  the  body,  so  soon  after  meat 
to  look  upon  a  man*s  book. 

Tax. — in  eating  and  studying  I  will  never  follow  any  phjrsician,  for  if  I  did 
I  am  sure  I  should  have  small  pleasure  in  the  one,  and  lees  courage  in  the 
other.     But  what  news  drove  you  hither,  I  pray  you? 

Phil — Small  news,  truly,  but  that  aa  I  came  on  walking,  I  fortun^  to  come 
with  three,  or  four  that  went  to  shoot  at  the  pricks;  [mark,]  and  when  I  saw 
not  you  among  them,  but  at  last  espied  you  looking  on  your  book  here  so  sadly, 
Iseriously,]  I  thought  to  come  and  hold  you  with  some  commuuication,  lost  your 
book  should  run  away  with  you.  For  methought,  by  your  wavering  pace  and 
earnest  looking,  your  book  led  you,  not  you  it. 

Tox, — Indeed,  as  it  chanced,  my  mind  went  faster  than  my  foet,  for  I  happened 
here  to  read  in  Phedro  Platonis,  a  place  that  treats  wonderfully  of  the  nature 
of  souls ;  which  place,  whether  it  were  for  the  passing  eloquence  of  Plato  and 
the  Greek  tongue,  or  for  the  high  and  goodlye  description  of  tlie  matter,  kept 
my  mind  so  occupied,  that  it  had  no  leisure  to  look  to  my  feet.  For  I  was 
reading  how  some  souls  being  well  feathered,  flew  always  about  heaven  and 
heavenly  matters :  other  some  having  their  feathers  mouted  away  and  dropping, 
sank  down  into  earthly  things. 

PhiL — I  remember  the  place  very  well,  and  it  is  wonderfully  said  of  Plato : 
and  now  I  see  it  was  no  marvel  though  your  feet  failed  you,  seeing  your  mind 
flew  so  fast. 

7bx. — 1  am  glad  now  that  you  letted  [interrupted]  me,  for  my  head  aches 
with  looking  on  it,  and  because  you  tell  me  so,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  not 
with  those  good  fellows  you  spake  upon,  for  it  is  a  very  feir  day  for  a  man  to 
shoot  in. 

Phil — And  methinks  you  were  a  groat  deal  bettor  occupied,  and  in  better 
company,  for  it  is  a  very  fiur  day  for  a  man  to  go  to  his  book  in. 

Tox. — All  days  and  weathers  will  serve  for  that  purpose,  and  surely  this  oc- 
casion was  ill  lost 

Phil — Yes,  but  clear  weather  makes  clear  minds,  and  it  is  best,  as  I  suppose, 
to  spend  the  best  time  upon  the  best  things,  and  metliought  you  shot  very  well, 
and  at  that  mark  at  which  every  good  scholar  should  most  busily  shoot  at. 
And  I  suppose  it  be  a  great  deal  mora  pleasure  to  see  a  soul  fly  in  Plato,  than 
a  shaft  fly  at  the  pricks.  I  grant  you  shooting  is  not  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world,  yet  if  we  shoot,  and  time  shoot,  we  are  not  apt  to  be  great  winners  at 
the  length.  And  you  know  also,  that  we  scholars  have  more  earnest  and 
weighty  matters  in  hand,  nor  we  be  not  bom  to  pastime  and  play,  as  you  know 
well  enough  who  sayeth. 

Ibx. — Yet  the  same  man,  [Cicero  de  officiis,]  in  the  same  place,  Philologe,  by 
your  leave,  doth  admit,  wholesome,  honest,  and  manly  pastimes,  to  be  as  neces- 
sary to  be  mingled  with  sad  matters  of  the  mind,  as  eating  and  sleeping 
is  for  the  health  of  the  body,  and  yet  we  be  bom  for  neither  of  both.  And 
Aristotle  himself^  [Ethics,  Book  10,  chap.  6,]  sayeth  although  it  were  a  fond  and  a 
childish  thing  to  be  too  earnest  in  pastime  and  play,  yet  doth  he  affirm,  by  the 
authority  of  the  old  poet,  Epicharmus,  that  a  man  may  use  play  for  earnest 
matters  sake.  And  in  anotlier  place,  [Politics,  V.  61,  6,]  tliat,  as  rest  is  for 
labor,  and  medicines  for  health,  so  is  pastime,  at  times,  for  sad  and  weighty 
study. 

Phil — IIow  much  in  this  matter  is  to  be  given  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
or  Tully,  I  can  not  tell,  seeing  sad  [serums]  men  may  well  enough  speak  merrily 
for  a  mere  matter :  this  I  am  sure,  which  tliyig  this  fair  wheat,  (God  save  it,) 
maketh  me  remember,  that  those  husbandmen  which  rise  earliest,  and  come 
latest  home,  and  are  content  to  have  their  dinner  and  other  drinkings  brought 
into  the  field  to  them,  for  fear  of  losing  time,  have  fatter  bams  in  the  harvest, 
than  they  which  will  either  sleep  at  noontime  of  the  day,  or  else  make  merry 
with  their  neighbors  at  the  ale.    And  so  a  good  scholar,  that  purpoaelb  to  be  Ck 
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good  husband,  and  desireth  to  reap  and  enjoy  much  fruit  of  learning,  must  till 
and  sow  thereafter,  [in  order  to  it  J  Our  best  seed  time,  which  be  scholars,  as 
it  is  very  timely,  and  when  wo  be  young ;  so  it  endureth  not  over  long,  and 
therefore  it  may  not  be  let  slip  one  hour;  our  ground  is  very  hard  and  fiiU  of 
weeds,  our  horse  wherewith  we  be  drawn  very  wild,  as  Plato  saith.  [Phcedro.] 
And  infinite  other  mo  lets,  [hindrances]  which  will  moke  a  thrifty  scholar  take 
hoed  how  he  spendeth  his  time  in  sport  and  play. 

Tox. — That  Aristotle  and  Tully  spake  earnestly,  and  as  they  thought,  the 
earnest  matter  which  they  treat  upon,  dotli  plainly  prove.  And  as  for  your 
husbandry,  it  was  more  [speciously]  told  with  apt  words,  proper  to  the  thing, 
tlian  thoroughly  proved  with  reasons  belonging  to  our  matter.  For  contrary- 
wise,  I  heard  myself  a  good  husband  at  his  book  once  say,  tliat  to  omit  study 
for  soraetiino  of  the  day,  and  sometime  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the  in- 
crease of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  he  sometime  fallow,  maketh  for  the  better 
increase  of  com. 

Thus  we  see,  if  the  land  bo  ploughed  every  year,  the  com  cometh  thin  up ; 
the  ear  is  short,  the  grain  is  small,  and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  bam  and 
threshed,  giveth  very  evil  faule.  [prxxiuce.]  So  those  which  never  leave  pour- 
ing on  their  books,  have  oftentimes  as  thin  inventions  as  other  poor  men  have, 
and  as  small  wit  and  weight  in  it  as  other  men's.  And  thus  your  husbandry, 
methink  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  covetous  snudge,  that  oft  very  evil  proves,  than 
the  labor  of  a  good  husband,  that  knowcth  well  what  he  doth.  And  surely  the 
best  wits  to  learning  must  needs  have  much  recreation,  and  cease  from  their 
books,  or  else  they  uiiir  themselves :  when  base  and  dumpisli  wits  can  never  be 
hurt  with  continual  study ;  as  ye  see  in  luting,  that  a  treble  minikin  string 
must  alwajrs  be  let  down,  but  at  sucli  a  time  as  when  a  man  must  needs  play ; 
when  the  base  and  dull  string  needoth  never  to  be  moved  out  of  his  place. 
The  same  reason  I  find  true  in  two  bowes  that  I  have,  whereof  the  one  is  quick 
of  cast,  tricke  [neat]  and  trim,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit;  the  other  is  a  lugge, 
[strong  and  heavy,]  slow  of  cast,  following  the  string,  more  sure  for  to  last  than 
pleasant  for  use.  Now,  sir,  it  chanced  the  other  night,  one  in  my  chamber 
would  needs  bend  them  to  prove  their  strength,  but,  (I  can  not  tell  how,)  they 
were  both  left  bent  till  the  next  day  after  dinner;  and  when  I  came  to  them,  pur- 
posing to  have  gone  on  shooting.  I  found  my  good  bow  dean  cast  [warped]  on 
tlie  one  side,  and  as  weak  as  water,  that  surely,  if  I  was  a  rich  mjm,  I  would 
rather  have  spent  a  crown ;  and  as  for  my  lugge  it  was  not  one  whit  the  worse, 
but  shot  by  and  by  as  well  and  as  far  as  it  ever  did.  And  even  so,  I  am 
sure  tliat  good  wits  except  they  be  let  down  like  a  treble  string  and  unbent 
like  a  good  casting  bow,  they  will  never  last  and  be  able  to  continue  in  study. 
And  I  know  where  I  speak  this,  Philologus,  for  I  would  not  not  say  thus  much 
afore  young  men,  for  they  will  take  soon  occasion  to  study  Uttle  enough. 
But  I  say  it  therefore,  because  I  know,  as  little  study  getteth  httle  learning,  or 
none  at  all,  so  the  most  study  getteth  not  the  most  learning  of  all.  For  a  man's 
wit  fore-occupied  in  earnest  study,  must  be  as  well  recreated  with  some  honest 
pastime,  as  the  body,  fore-laboured  must  be  refreshed  with  sleep  and  quietness, 
or  else  it  can  not  endure  very  long,  as  the  noble  poet  [Ooid]  saith: — 

"  What  thing  wants  qaiet  and  merry  rest,  endures  but  a  small  while." 

Philologus  was  not  disposed  to  yield  up  readily  his  objections  to  shooting, 
and  so  challenges  Toxophilus  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  upon  which  the 
latter  enters  right  heartily.  He  traces  its  origin,  according  to  various  authori- 
ties among  the  poets  and  historians  to  Jupiter,  and  Apollo,  and  cites  its  use 
among  the  Medes  and  Persiiuis,  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  wise  lawgivers,  and 
eminent  princes,  by  poets  and  physicians.  IFe  cites  the  authority  of  Lycurgus 
to  show  that  "  the  Lacedemonijms  never  ordained  anything  for  the  bringing  up 
of  youths  which  was  not  joined  with  labor;  and  that  labor  which  is  in  shoot- 
ing of  all  other  is  best,  both  becaifee  it  increaseth  strength,  and  preserveth  health 
most,  being  not  vehement,  but  moderate,  not  overlaying  any  one  part  with  wea- 
riness, but  softly  exercising  every  part  with  equalness;  as  the  arms  and  breast 
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with  drawing,  the  other  parts  with  giving,  being  also  pleasant  for  the  pastime, 
which  exercise  by  the  judgment  of  the  best  physicians  is  most  allowable." 

"  By  shooting  also  is  the  mind  honestly  exercised,  where  a  man  always  de- 
sireth  to  be  best,  and  that  by  the  same  way,  that  virtue  itself  doth,  coveting  to 
come  nighest  a  most  perfect  end,  or  mean  standing  betwixt  two  extremes, 
eschewing  sport,  or  gone  [too  far]  on  either  side,  for  wliich  causes  AristoUe  him- 
self saith,  that  shooting  and  virtue  be  very  like.  Moreover  that  shooting  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  honest  pastime,  and  that  least  occasion  to  naughtiness  is 
joined  with  it,  two  things  do  very  plainly  prove,  which  be,  as  a  man  would 
say,  the  tutors  and  overseers  to  shooting;  daylight  and  open  place  where  every 
man  doth  come,  the  maintainers  and  keepers  of  shooting  from  all  unhonest 
doing." 

Philologus  urges,  that  if  scholars  must  have  pastime  and  recreation  for  tlieir 

minds,  ''let  them  use  music  and  playing  on  instruments,  as  more  seemly  for 

scholars,  and  most  regarded  always  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses."     Toxophilus 

adds,  even  as  I  can  not  deny  but  some  music  is  for  learning,  so  I  trust  you  can 

not  choose  but  grant  that  shooting  is  fit  also,  as  Callemarchas  does  signify  in 

this  verse. 

^^Both  merry  song  and  good  ihootiny  ddighteth  ApoQo." 

He  then  proceeds  to  criticise  the  effect  of  music  on  the  those  who  devote 
much  time  to  it,  as  being  much  more  suitable  to  women  than  men.  Philologus, 
however,  dwells  on  the  humanizing  influence  on  the  manners  which  would  fol- 
low, if  the  whole  people  were  taught  to  sing  and  enjoy  good  music,  and  also  on 
the  uses  which  lawyers  and  preachers  would  find  in  a  proper  culture  of  the 
voice.  He  therefore  concludes  that  as  singing  is  an  aid  to  good  speaking,  and 
to  making  men  better,  "as  daily  experience  doth  teach,  the  example  of  wise 
men  doth  allow,  authority  of  learned  men  doth  approve,"  it  should  be  part  of 
the  education  and  pastime  of  every  youth.  But  as  for  shooting,  he  can  not 
think  that  "a  man  can  be  in  earnest  in  it,  and  earnest  at  his  book  to." 

In  defending  his  favorite  pastime,  Toxophilus  grants  that  shooting  should  bo 
"a  waiter  upon  learning,  not  a  mistress  over  it."  "A  pastime  must  bo  whole- 
some, and  equal  for  every  part  of  the  l)ody,  pleasant,  and  full  of  courage  for  the 
mind,  not  vile  and  dishonest  to  give  ill  example  to  other  men,  not  kept  in  gar- 
dens and  comers,  not  lurking  into  the  night  and  in  holes,  but  evermore  in  the 
dace  of  men." 

In  the  above  views  expressed  by  Toxophilus,  Ascham  is  sustained  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  who  in  his  Holy  State  expresses  himself  in  this  quaint 
way.  "  Recreation  is  a  second  creation,  when  weariness  hath  almost  annihila- 
ted one's  spirits.  It  is  the  breathing  of  the  soul,  whicli  otherwise  would  be 
stifled  with  continual  business. 

"  Take  heed  of  boisterous  and  over-violent  exercises.  Ringing  has  often- 
times made  good  music  on  the  bells,  and  put  men's  bodies  out  of  tune,  so  that 
by  over-heating  themselves,  they  have  rung  their  own  passing  bells. 

"  Refresh  that  part  of  thyself  which  is  most  wearied-  If  thy  life  be  sedenta- 
ry, exercise  thy  body;  if  stirring  and  active,  recreate  thy  mind.  But  take 
heed  of  cozening  thy  mind,  in  setting  it  to  a  double  task,  under  pretense  of 
giving  it  a*  play-day,  as  in  the  labyrinth  of  chess  and  other  tedious  and  studious 
games. 

"  Yet  recreations  distasteful  to  some  dispositions,  relish  best  to  others.  Fish- 
ing with  an  angle  is  to  some  rather  a  torture  than  a  pleasure,  to  stand  an  hour 
as  mute  as  a  fish  they  mean  to  take.  Yet  herewithal  Dr.  Wliitakcr  was  much 
delighted.    Wh«Q  some  noblemen  had  gotten  William  Cecil  Lord  BuT\o\g\\  an^ 
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the  Treasurer  of  England^  to  ride  with  them  a  hunting,  and  the  sport  began  to 
be  cold,  *what  call  you  this?'  said  the  Treasurer.  *0,  now,'  said  they,  *tho 
dogs  are  at  fault.'  'Yea,'  quoth  the  Treasurer,  'take  me  again  in  such  a  &ult| 
and  I'll  give  you  leave  to  punish  me.'  Thus  as  soon  may  the  same  meat  please 
all  palates,  as  the  same  sports  suit  aU  dispositions. 

"  Running,  leaping,  and  dancing,  the  descants  on  the  plain  song  of  walking, 
are  all  excellent  exercises.  And  yet  those  are  best  recreations,  which  beside 
refreshing,  enable,  at  least  dispose  men  to  some  other  good  ends.  Bowling 
teaches  men's  hands  and  eyes  mathematics,  and  the  rules  of  proportion ;  swim- 
ming hath  saved  many  a  man's  life,  when  himself  hath  been  both  the  waves  and 
the  ship;  tilting  and  fencing  is  war  without  anger;  and  manly  sports  are  the 
grammar  of  military  performance. 

"  But  above  all,  shooting  is  a  noble  recreation,  and  a  half  liberal  art.  A  rich 
man  told  a  poor  man  that  he  walked  to  get  a  stomach  for  his  meat  '  And  I,' 
said  the  poor  man,  '  walk  to  get  meat  for  my  stomach.*  Now  sliooting  would 
have  fitted  both  their  turns ;  it  provides  food  when  men  are  hungry,  and  helppi 
digestion  when  they  are  full. 

"  Recreation,  rightly  taken,  shall  both  strengthen  labor,  and  sweeten  rest, 
and  wo  may  expect  Go(Vs  blessing  and  protection  on  us  in  following  them,  as 
well  as  in  doing  our  work ;  for  ho  that  saith  grace  for  his  meat,  in  it  also  prays 
God  to  bless  the  sauce  unto  him.  As  for  those  that  will  not  take  lawful  pleas- 
ure, I  am  afraid  they  will  take  unlawful  pleasure,  and  by  lacing  themselves  too 
hard,  grow  awry  on  one  side." 

We  have  confined  our  notice  of  Toxophilus  to  the  description  of  archery  as  a 
recreation.  The  book  is  full  of  maxims  of  profound  practical  wisdom,  of  ex- 
quisitely touched  pictures  of  manners,  and  of  delightful  tributes  to  learning. 
The  discourse  concludes  in  this  manner : 

Ibx. — ^This  communication  handled  of  me,  Philogue,  as  I  know  well  not  per- 
fectly, yet  as  I  suppose  truly,  you  must  take  in  good  worth,  wherein,  if  divers 
things  do  not  altogether  please  you,  tliank  yourself  which  would  rather  have 
me  faulte  in  mere  folly,  to  take  that  thing  in  hand,  which  I  was  not  able  to  per- 
form, than  by  any  honest  shamefucedness  with-saye  your  request  and  mind, 
which  I  know  well  I  have  not  satisfied.  But  yet  I  will  think  this  labor  of  mine 
better  bestowed,  if  to-morrow,  or  some  other  day  when  you  have  leisure,  you 
wUl  spend  as  much  time  with  me  here  in  this  same  place,  in  entreating  the 
question,  de  origine  aniTuce,  and  the  joining  of  it  with  the  body  that  I  may  know 
how  fur  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoicans,  have  waded  in  it 

Phil. — IIow  you  have  handled  this  matter,  Toxophile,  I  may  not  tell  you 
myself  now,  but  for  your  gentleness  and  good  will  toward  learning  and  shoot- 
ing, I  will  be  content  to  show  you  any  pleasure  whensoever  you  will ;  now  the 
sun  is  down,  therefore  if  it  please  you,  we  will  go  home  and  drink  in  my  cham- 
ber, and  then  I  will  tell  you  plainly  what  I  think  of  this  communication,  and 
also  what  day  we  will  appoint,  at  your  request,  for  the  other  matter  to  meet 
here  again. 
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Introductory  Observations. — The  classification  of  the  mental 
&cu1ties  under  the  designations  of  "perceptive,"  "expressive/'  and 
"  reflective,"  was  adopted  in  the  preceding  lecture  of  this  series,  as  a 
convenient  one  for  a  survey  of  the  human  mind,  with  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  education.  This  classification,  it  was  mentioned,  could 
not  be  regarded  as  founded  on  lines  of  distinction  which  could  be 
assumed  as  rigorously  or  literally  exact ;  since  its  terms  are  properly 
but  so  many  names  for  various  states,  acts,  or  operations  of  the  mind, — 
itself  one  and  the  same  in  all. 

Imperfect  as  such  a  classification  must  necessarily  be,  however,  it 
enables  us,  by  its  distinctions,  to  trace  more  clearly  and  definitely  the 
forms  of  mental  action,  and  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of 
exerting  itself  in  different  modes ;  and  it  affords  to  the  educator,  when 
contemplating  the  intellectual  capabilities  of  man  with  reference  to 
the  processes  and  effects  of  culture,  the  advantages  of  analysis  and 
systematic  examination,  as  aids  to  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries. 

Following  the  order  of  nature  and  of  fact,  when  we  trace  the  suc- 
cession of  action  in  the  exercise  of  man's  intellectual  powers,  as  these 
are  designated  in  the  classification  which  we  have  adopted,  we  observe 
that,  in  the  mature  and  deliberate  use  of  the  mental  faculties,  the 
habitual  and  normal  succession  is,  (1.)  Ohservation,  (2.)  Reflection^ 
(3.)  Expression,  In  the  immature  and  susceptible  condition  of 
childhood  and  youth,  however,  the  spontaneous  activity  and  develop- 
ment of  the  communicative  tendencies  of  the  mind  cause  the  action 
of  the  expressive  faculties  to  precede  that  of  the  reflective ;  and  to 
this  law  the  order  of  education  will  properly  correspond. 

The  perfect  action  and  discipline  of  the  power  of  expression,  re- 
quire, no  doubt,  all  the  aid  derived  from  the  maturity  of  reason  and  re- 
flection, and,  consequently,  an  advanced  stage  of  intellectual  culture. 
But,  in  the  history  of  man's  mental  progress,  under  the  guidance  of 
natural  laws,  the  educator  perceives  and  recognizes  in  the  young 
mind,  an  early  necessity  of  utterance,  or  of  expression  in  some  form, 
as  one  of  the  divinely  implanted  instincts  by  which  it  is  actuated,  and 
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which  therefore  becomes  an  indication  to  be  obeyed  in  the  plan  and 
progress  of  culture. 

The  phenomena  of  the  external  world  irresistibly  impel  the  child 
to  utter  the  emotions  which  tliey  excite ;  and  the  judicious  educator 
will  always  encourage  the  young  observer  to  record  them,  long  before 
the  era  of  experience  in  which  they  become  subjects  of  reflective 
thought  or  profound  cogitation.  To  give  consistency  and  effect, 
however,  to  the  forms  of  expression, — whether  for  purposes  of  record 
or  of  discipline, — a  certain  degree  of  progress  must  have  been  attained 
in  the  exercise  and  development  not  only  of  the  perceptive,  but  also 
of  the  reflective  faculties; — a  result  inseparable,  indeed, — as  was 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  lecture, — from  the  right  direction  of  the 
perceptive  powers  themselves.  In  this  and  in  every  other  attempt  to 
trace  the  order  of  mental  development,  we  are  always  brought  back 
to  the  grand  primal  truth  that  the  mind  is  properly  one,  in  all  its 
action  ;  we  are  reminded  that  this  great  fact  is  the  basis  of  all  true 
culture,  and  that  the  different  intellectual /acu//tf«,  as  we  term  them, 
are  but  the  varied  phases  or  modes  of  action  of  the  same  subtle 
power. 

As  an  introduction,  accordingly,  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  cultivation  of  the  expressive  faculties,  as  a  depart- 
ment of  intellectual  education,  our  last  lecture  followed,  to  some 
extent,  the  necessary  connection  existing  between  the  discipline  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  and  the  primary  action  of  the  reflective.  With 
this  preliminary  preparation,  we  will  now  proceed,  on  the  plan  indi- 
cated in  the  first  lecture  of  this  series,  to  the  study  of  the  various 
forms  of  mental  action  which,  in  the  figurative  language  unavoidable 
in  all  intellectual  analysis  and  classification,  may  be  termed  the 
expressive  faculties. 

The  plan  proposed  embraced,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  following 
prominent  features: — (1.)  an  enumeration  of  each  group  of  faculties, 
by  its  modes,  or  forms,  of  action;  (2.)  the  actuating  principle^  or 
impelling  force,  of  each  group ;  (3.)  the  tendency,  or  habit,  of  action 
in  each;  (4.)  the  result, or  issue,  of  such  action;  (5.)  the  educational 
processes,  forms  of  exercise,  or  modes  of  culture,  suggested  by  the 
four  preceding  considerations. 

Following  the  order  here  mentioned,  we  commence  with  the 
(I.)     Enumeration  of  the  EIxpressive  Faculties. 

These  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  designations : — Emotion, 
Imagination,  Fancy,  Imitation,  Personation,  Representation,  Lan- 
guage, Taste. 

Explanatory  Remark, — To  ascertain,  with  precision,  what  powers 
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or  attributoe  of  the  human  being  should  be  regarded  as  properly 
comprehended  under  the  above  denomination,  the  educator  would  do 
well,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  advert  to  the  primitive  signification  of  the 
term'^  which  is  employed  to  designate  the  class  of  faculties  to  which 
it  is  applied.  At  every  step  of  his  progress  in  the  study  of  man  as  a 
being  capable  of  systematic  development,  the  teacher  finds  a  guiding 
hght  perpetually  emanating  from  the  primary  sense  of  the  terms 
which  constitute  the  nomenclature  of  intellectual  philosophy,  in  its 
nalysis  of  the  human  faculties.  These  terms  are  often  highly  figu- 
rative, and  hence  peculiarly  suggestive  with  reference  whether  to  dis- 
tinctness of  classification,  or  to  purposes  of  culture  and  development. 
In  no  case  does  this  remark  apply  more  forcibly  than  in  the  present 
The  term  "  expression,"  (pressing  out^)  implies,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  existence  of  something  within,  which,  under  the  action  of  a  force, 
working  whether  from  within  or  from  without,  is  pressed  out,  and 
thus  rendered  external,  palpable,  or  perceptible. 

Referring  this  term  to  the  phenomena  of  human  experience,  we 
derive,  from  its  primary  and  figurative  sense,  the  inference,  or  impli- 
cation, that  man  is  endued  with  tie  power  of  giving  an  external  man- 
ifestation to  his  internal  conditions  of  thought  or  feeling.  The  form 
of  this  manifestation  may  be  that  of  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  body, 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  countenance,  efifects  on  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  or  efforts  in  the  organs  of  articulation,  and  modifications  of  the 
accents  of  speech ;  it  may  appear  in  imitative  acts,  in  suggestive 
graphic  dehneations,  or  in  intelligible  written  oharacters.  But  in  all 
cases,  it  is  the  representative  «a;pression  (pressing  oiit,)  of  what  has 
been  impressed,  or  is  present,  within, — ^The  inward  working  may  be 
that  of  a  feeling,  an  affection,  an  emotion,  or  a  passion  :  it  may  be 
that  of  an  impressive  idea,  or  of  a  thought,  an  opinion,  or  a  senti- 
ment    But  the  result  is  invariably  an  outward  effect,  audible  or  visible. 

Whatever  power  or  faculty,  therefore,  has  an  agency  in  the  process 
of  thus  giving  an  external  manifestation  to  an  internal  mental  condi- 
tion, will  be  appropriately  comprehended  under  the  designation 
"  expressive ;"  and  the  classification  will  be  exhaustive  and  complete, 
if  it  include  all  those  mental  states,  acts,  or  operations  which  give 
form  to  thought  or  feeling.  The  preceding  enumeration  of  the  ex- 
pressive faculties,  however,  is  intended  to  present  only  those  which 
are  prominently  active  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity,  and 
which  are  the  principal  subjects  of  disciplinary  training,  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  education. 

1.  Emotion:  its  Offices  in  Expression. — Emotion  is  the  natural 
language  of  that  sensibility  which  tends  to  render  man  conscious  of 
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himself,  which  serves  to  unite  him,  by  a  law  of  sympathy,  with  other 
beings  as  well  as  with  those  of  his  own  race,  and  which,  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  his  power  of  will,  impels  him  to  the  various  forms  of  salutary 
and  pleasurable,  or  injurious  and  destructive  action.  Without  this 
power,  ( "  emotion," — moving  outward,)  man  might,  indeed,  possess 
the  profoundest  capacity  of  feeling,  the  utmost  depth  of  thought,  the 
grandest  or  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  imagination.  His  whole 
inner  world  might  be  consciously  a  scene  of  ideal  glory.  But,  to  his 
fellow  man,  he  would  be  mute  and  unintelligible.  Self-contained  and 
solitary,  the  individual  would  be  as  destitute  of  sympathy  as  of 
expression,  and  live  unappreciated  and  uninterpreted,  because  incom- 
municative and  unintelligible. 

Emotion,  therefore,  we  find  is  not  left  wholly  at  the  discretion  or 
the  control  of  man,  as  a  purely  voluntary  power.  Its  first  and  all  its 
strongest  manifestations  are  spontaneous  and  involuntary.  It  is  the 
natural  and  irrepressible  language  of  that  wondrous  capacity  of 
pleasure  and  pain  with  which  the  human  being  is  invested,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  susceptive  sensibility  with  which  his  Creator  has  seen 
fit  to  enliven'and  to  protect  his  nature. 

Emotion,  as  the  natural  expression  of  sympathy,  renders  feeling 
legible  and  audible,  and  thus  enables  man  instinctively  to  utter  or  to 
interpret  the  language  of  the  heart ;  as  an  intimation  of  the  will,  it 
enables  him  to  read  the  disposition  and  intentions,  friendly  or  hostile, 
of  his  fellow  beings.  It  is  an  early  instrument  of  power  to  the  help- 
lessness or  the  sufferings  of  infancy,  while  it  proclaims  the  presence 
of  pain,  and  brings  to  the  little  patient  the  ready  sympathy  and  reme- 
dial aid  of  the  mother.  It  expresses  and  attracts  the  sympathetic 
affections  of  childhood  and  youth.  It  gives  eloquence  to  the  speech 
of  man,  warmth  to  the  cordial  welcome  of  friendship,  or  fire  to  the 
hostility  of  hatred.  It  melts  in  pity  and  compassion  for  suffering ;  it 
glows  with  indignation  at  oppression  and  wrong ;  it  bends  in  humility 
and  adoration  before  Infinite  majesty,  and  in  reverence  to  human 
worth  ;  or  it  looks  haughtily  down  on  the  lowly,  spurns  the  petitioner 
for  mercy,  and  tramples  on  the  weak  and  the  unresisting.  Its  power 
for  good  or  evil  is  unspeakable  in  all  that  involves  the  moral  or  the 
intellectual  character  of  human  utterance. 

The  Forms  of  Emotion, — These  are  as  various  as  the  mental  rela- 
tions of  man.  It  is  Love,  in  the  instincts  of  affection  ;  Wonder,  in 
those  of  the  intellect;  Awe,  in  those  of  the  spirit ;  Admiration,  in 
those  of  sentiment  ;  Joy  and  Grief,  to  the  heart ;  Hatred  and  Re- 
venge, in  the  malignant  passions ;  Ardor  and  Enthusiasm,  in  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  soul ;  Courage  and  Exultation,  in  conflict ;  Fear  and 
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Terror,  in  danger  ;  Embarrassment,  GoDfusion,  and  Shame,  in /at7t<9V 
or  defeat ;  Anguish,  in  pain  ;  Contrition  or  Remorse,  in  conscious 
guilt ;  Agony  and  Despair,  in  utter  ruin  ;  Serenity,  Tranquillity,  and 
Peace,  in  conscious  rectitude ;  Calmness  and  Composure,  in  self- 
control  ;  Sorrow  and  Gladness,  in  sympathy ;  Laughter,  in  mirth  ; 
Caricature,  in  humor  ;  Gloom,  in  melancholy. 

Effects  of  Emotion, — Its  aspects  and  its  traits  are  as  numerous  as 
the  ever-changing  moods  of  the  "  many-sided  mind ;"  and  its  power 
of  expression  ranges  through  all  degrees  of  force,  from  the  gentle 
half-whisper  of  confiding  love,  or  the  accents  of  a  mother's  tender- 
ness, to  the  scream  of  madness  and  the  burst  of  rage.  It  moves  to 
deeds  of  gentleness  and  mercy,  as  consciously  pleasing  acts  dictated 
by  the  principle  of  duty ;  and  it  prompts  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes 
at  the  thought  of  which  humanity  shudders.  In  all  circumstances 
it  becomes  an  expressive  language  of  indescribable  power, — a  power 
for  the  exercise  of  which  man  is  laid  under  responsibleness  the  most 
appalling.  Its  genial  effects  carry  man  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
nature,  and  enable  him  to  approximate  to  the  benignity  of  an  angel ; 
and  its  malignant  workings  invest  him  with  the  character  of  a  fiend. 

Emotion^  the  Inspiration  of  Language. — Emotion,  as  the  natural, 
involuntary,  or  irrepressible  manifestation  of  feeling,  is,  in  itself,  the 
primary  form  as  well  as  cause  of  expression.  The  writhings  and  the 
outcries  of  pain,  the  tears  and  the  wailings  of  sorrow,  the  smiles  and 
the  sweet  tones  of  pleasure,  the  leaping  and  the  laughter  of  exuberant 
joy,  the  exultant  attitudes  and  shouts  of  triumph,  the  frown,  the 
harsh  tone,  and  the  blow  of  anger,  are  all  a  universally  intelligible 
language.  But  emotion  is  also  the  power  which  gives  life,  and  force, 
and  effect  to  voluntary  and  deliberate  utterance,  not  only  in  the  tones 
of  spoken  language  but  in  the  burning  words  which  the  glowing 
heart  prompts  to  the  pen  of  the  eloquent  writer,  and  which,  when 
read  from  the  mouldering  parchment  or  the  crumbling  tablet,  ages 
after  they  were  written,  have  still  the  power  to  stir  men's  blood,  "  as 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."  It  inspires  the  modern  youth  with 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  in  the  words  with  which  he  "  fulmined 
over  Greece  ;"  it  kindles  the  heart  of  the  student  in  his  "  still  removed 
place,"  with  the  fire  and  the  shout  and  the  fierceness  of  the  battle 
scenes  of  Homer ;  it  appalls  him  with  the  spectacle  of  the  victims  of 
inexorable  fate,  in  the  defiant  appeals  of  the  suffering  Prometheus,  as 
he  writhes  on  his  rock  of  torture, — in  the  superhuman  agonies  of  the 
doomed  Orestes, — in  the  wailings  of  the  guiltless  (Edipus,  when  he 
is  awakened  to  the  complicated  horrors  which  he  has  unwittingly 
drawn  down  upon  himself  and  upon  the  very  authors  of  his  being. 
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It  is  the  same  expressive  power,  in  its  more  genial  forms,  which  lolk 
the  youthful  reader  into  the  dreamy  repose  of  the  pastoral  scenes  of 
the  eclogue,  where 

**  Every  shepherd  tella  hit  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale." 

It  is  the  same  power,  in  its  ecstatic  moods,  which  lights  up  the  soul 
with  the  brilliant  fire  of  the  lyric  ode,  whose  burning  words  have 
immortalized  equally  the  bard  and  the  hero  of  the  antique  world  df 
gods  and  godlike  men ;  and  it  is  still  the  same  magic  power  over 
Bjrmpathy  which  holds  us  entranced  over  *'  what,  though  rare,  of  later 
age,"  we  feel  to  possess  the  same  sway  over  the  heart  as  that  which 
was  written  of  old  for  all  time. 

2.  Imagination:  its  Office  in  Expression, — Emotion  endows  man 
with  the  power  of  expression :  his  ability  to  give  force  and  effect  to 
expression,  is  as  his  capability  of  emotion ;  and  the  vividness  of  emo- 
tion is  dependent  on  his  susceptibility  of  feeling.  But  the  utmost  in- 
tensity of  feeling  might  exist  in  internal  consciousness  merely ;  the 
most  vehement  excitement  of  emotion  might  find  no  definite  or  intel- 
ligible manifestation ;  it  might  be  but  the  idiot's  ^  sound  and  fiiry, 
signifying  nothing ;"  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  human  soul  might 
find  no  adequate  expression ;  were  it  not  for  the  action  of  another 
faculty, — that  whose  office  it  is  to  give  form  to  the  vague  effects  of 
feeling,  to  embody  the  evanescent  phenomena  of  emotion,  and  to  give 
to  the  abstractions  of  thought  and  the  generalizations  of  sentiment  a 
definite  shape  and  the  durability  of  a  permanent  record. 

(Consciousness  and  introversion  might  enable  the  individual  man  to 
hold  communion  with  his  own  inner  conditions  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing ;  and  memory  might  enable  him  to  recall  them.  But,  as  it  is  not 
given  to  man,  by  any  act  of  mere  direct  introspection,  to  read  the 
heart  or  mind  of  his  fellow  man,  sympathetic  and  intelligent  human 
intercommunication  requires,  as  a  condition,  the  aid  of  some  power  or 
fitculty  by  which  feeling  may  be  distinctly  manifested,  not  merely  in 
its  stronger  and  involuntary  excitements,  but  also  in  its  quietest  moods, 
in  its  gentlest  movements  and  most  delicate  effects.  The  communica- 
tion of  pure  thought,  apart  entirely  from  excited  emotion,  is  also  a 
necessity  of  man's  mental  character  and  relations.  Intellect,  not  less 
than  feeling,  has  its  claims  on  utterance,  that  the  individual  may  be- 
come consciously  a  progressive  being,  and  that  mutual  intelligence 
and  benefit  may  be  ensured  to  society.  Some  means,  in  a  word,  are 
needed  to  rq)resent  what  is  present  to  the  mind,  to  suggest  the  idea 
or  the  thought  which,  by  a  law  of  his  nature  impelling  him,  man  de- 
sires to  communicate  to  his  fellow  being. 
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Analogy,  the  Medium  of  Expression, — Taught  by  a  wisdom  above 
his  own,  man  finds,  in  the  analogies  of  the  outward  universe,  corre- 
spondences to  his  own  inward  states  of  thought  and  feeling.  These 
analogous  forms  he  refers  to  as  interpreters,  in  his  acts  of  expression ; 
he  transfers  them,  by  a  heaven-taught  instinct,  from  their  original  places 
in  the  visible  outward  sphere  to  his  own  inner  apd  invisible  world  of 
thought  and  feeling.  These  borrowed  forms,  addressing  themselves 
to  a  common  nature  in  common  circumstances,  become  the  suggestive 
language  of  emotion  and  intelligence  between  man  and  man ;  and, 
as  intellectual  skill  and  expertness  are  developed,  these  forms  are  at 
length  multiplied  and  complicated  so  as  to  assume  all  the  varied  shapes 
of  the  current  coin  of  speech,  even  in  its  most  arbitrary  modes ; — just  as, 
in  the  history  of  human  intercourse,  traffic,  which  commenced  with 
the  interchange  and  barter  of  commodities,  gradually  becomes  a 
process  of  purchase  and  sale,  by  the  adoption  of  convenient  forms 
representing  value  and  price. 

Significance  of  the  term  "  Imagination^ — The  power  by  which 
man  recognizes  the  analo^es  of  form  presented  in  the  external  world, 
the  power  by  which  he  represents  these,  the  power  by  which  he  trans- 
fers these  to  his  own  internal  world,  and  thus  im^ages.  by  analogy, 
his  invisible,  impalpable,  feelings  and  conceptions ;  the  power  which 
thus  embodies  sentiment,  and  gives  shape  to  language  and  all  other 
modes  of  expression,  is  suggestively  named  ^*  Imagination,*^ — the 
imaging  faculty. 

The  Sphere  of  Imagination. — The  office  of  this  faculty,  as  an  ex- 
pressive power,  is  one  of  vast  extent  and  of  immense  value ;  and  its 
domain,  like  that  of  emotion,  is  indefinite.  Intellect,  in  its  widest  excur^ 
aions  and  its  highest  aims,  is  definite  and  limited.  Its  outward  sphere 
tt  that  of  sense,  as  comprehended  by  the  understanding,  and  measured 
by  the  rule  of  judgment ;  its  inner  sphere  is  that  of  reason  acting  on 
data  of  definite  thought,  even  in  its  purest  abstractions  and  widest 
generalizations.  Intellect,  in  its  judicial  and  critical  capacity,  may 
justly  assume  the  authority  of  deciding  on  the  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion of  expression  as  the  form  of  thought.  But  it  has  no  creative, 
no  inventive  power  by  which  to  call  up  form ;  it  may  interpret  or  ex- 
plun  feeling ;  but  it  can  not,  without  the  aid  of  imagination,  embody 
it  Imagination  extends  its  dominion  alike  over  feeling  and  intellect : 
it  possesses,  exclusively,  the  power  of  investing  them  with  form.  As 
a  sovereign  in  the  vast  world  of  analogy,  it  reaches,  in  one  direction, 
to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  outward  universe,  wherever  form  exists, 
in  conditions  known  or  unknown  ;  in  another  direction,  it  penetrated 
the  deepest  secrets  of  human  feeling,  and  brings  them  up  from  their 
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darkest  regions  of  balf-unconscious  being  to  the  world  of  form  and 
light,  endues  them  with  conscious  life  and  speech,  and  sends  them 
abroad  as  ministering  angels  of  good  or  evil ;  in  still  another  direction, 
it  explores  the  ethereal  world  of  thought,  and,  by  its  creative  energy, 
gives  imagery,  and  form,  and  recognized  character  to  impalpable 
ideas,  clothes  the  naked  conceptions  of  intellect  with  the  garb  of 
symmetrical  expression,  forges  the  golden  links  of  language  for  the 
continuous  processes  of  reason,  invests  sentiment  with  the  living  maj- 
esty and  power  of  utterance,  and  crowns  the  inspired  productions  of  ' 
the  artist  and  the  poet  with  the  consummate  beauty  of  form  and  the 
music  of  immortal  verse. 

3.  Fancy:  its  Effects  on  Expression, — ^This  faculty,  although  it 
possesses  a  character  so  peculiarly  marked  by  external  tendencies,  and 
proneness  to  a  lower  sphere  of  action  than  that  of  imagination,  can 
hardly  claim,  with  justice,  the  dignity  of  a  separate  and  independent 
existence.  The  term  "  Fancy,"  (fantasy^  is,  strictly  speaking,  but 
another  name  for  imagination^  when  that  faculty,  as  an  expressive 
power,  assumes,  occasionally,  a  lower  than  its  wonted  office,  and,  not 
content  with  the  creation  of  form,  descends  to  the  addition  of  minute 
detail,  in  the  shape,  or  figure,  or  color  of  its  embodiments.  Fancy, 
considered  as  a  separate  faculty,  may  be  regarded  as  the  servant  and 
laborer  of  imagination,  employed  to  take  charge  of  all  the  merely  out- 
ward effects  of  expressive  art,  but  whose  ambition  sometimes  leads  it  to 
aim  at  higher  offices  than  it  is,  in  itself,  competent  to  fill.  Attempting 
the  creation  of  visible  beauty,  it  assumes  the  office  of  a  presiding  deity 
over  the  fleeting,  fluctuating  phenomena  of  fashion  and  other  mani- 
festations of  arbitrary  taste.  Uniting  itself  with  humor  and  burlesque, 
it  displays  the  wUole  world  of  fantastic  oddity,  drollery,  and  grotesque 
effects,  of  every  species.  It  handles,  with  peculiar  skill,  the  pencil  of 
the  caricaturist,  and  delights,  sometimes,  in  the  most  hideous  exaggera- 
tions. It  contrives,  occasionally,  to  lay  mischievous  hands  on  Taste, 
and  with  perverting  influence  to  make  her  play  all  manner  of  antics, 
quite  unconscious,  all  the  while,  how  infinitely  absurd  and  ridiculous 
she  is  making  herself  appear.  Hence  the  whole  world  of  absurd  form 
and  combinations  in  modes  of  dress  and  decoration,  in  incongruous 
architecture,  deformed  sculpture,  distorted  drawing,  tawdry  coloring, 
paltry  novel-writing,  fugitive  (and  vagabond)  verses,  agonistic  orations, 
and  nondescript  lectures. 

Fancy,  however,  has  also  her  own  becoming  and  proper  part  to 
play,  when,  in  strictest  unison  with  true  Taste,  and  in  filial  obedience 
to  her  parent.  Imagination,  she  gives  symmetry  to  our  dwellings  and 
to  our  garments,  genuine  grace  to  manners,  true  beauty  to  our  gardens. 
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happy  touches  to  the  details  of  artistic  execution,  chaste  style  to  wri- 
ting, and  manly  plainness  to  speech. 

4.  Imitation  :  its  Tendencies, — ^The  faculty  of  Imitation  and  the 
tendency  to  its  exercise,  which, — in  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  more  par- 
ticularly,— man  possesses  in  common  with  many  other  of  the  animal 
tribes,  form,  in  whatever  regards  expression,  a  peculiar  source  of 
power.  It  ensures,  when  judiciously  developed,  as  a  salutary  instinct, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  native  facility,  as  contrasted  with  the 
comparatively  slow  acquirements  and  laborious  endeavors  of  mere  arti- 
ficial or  mechanical  training.  The  long  non-age  required  for  the 
comparatively  slow  development  and  maturing  of  the  human  being, 
implies  a  large  dependence  on  the  fostering  care  of  parental  guardian- 
ship and  example ;  and  the  innate  propensity  to  imitation,  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  coincides,  in  the  effect  of  rendering  more  ample  the 
opportunity  of  a  long  course  of  model  training  and  practical  lessons 
in  the  appropriate  accomplishments  of  humanity.  Among  these, 
Speech,  as  the  consummation  of  the  expressive  faculties,  thus  becomes 
the  inheritance  which  one  generation  transmits  to  another, — a  posses- 
sion unconsciously  acquired,  although  actually  the  result  of  long-con- 
tinued training,  and  sometimes,  of  painful  efforts  in  detail. 

Drawing,  as  an  Imitative  %Art, — The  imitative  tendency  of  the 
young,  leading,  as  it  do^s,  to  the  perfecting  of  utterance,  as  an  exer- 
cise in  which  practice  begets  skill,  extends  its  influence,  by  the  law  of 
analogy,  far  and  wide,  over  every  branch  of  art  which  involves  ex- 
pression as  a  result.  Nor  is  there  one  of  all  these  branches  which 
does  not,  by  the  habitual  practice  of  it,  under  the  same  law,  serve  to 
discipline  and  perfect  the  power  of  expression  in  every  other. 

The  feelings,  the  imagination,  the  conceptive  power,  the  taste,  and 
even  the  critical  judgment  of  the  young  mind,  are  all  called  into  as 
active  exercise,  in  every  earnest  attempt  to  draw  in  outline,  to  shade, 
or  to  color  the  form  of  any  external  object,  as  in  any  endeavor  to 
describe  it  by  tongue  or  pen.  Indeed,  the  extreme  fixedness  of  atten- 
tion demanded  for  exact  and  faithful  delineation  by  the  pencil,  ensures 
a  yet  higher  degree  of  mental  activity,  than  does  any  other  form  of 
descriptive  execution,  and  contributes  more  effectually  to  the  develop- 
ment of  graphic  power  of  expression  in  language,  than  can  any  direct 
exercise  in  speech  or  writing ;  because  the  same  powers  are  exerted  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  but  with  i^uch  more  care  and  closeness 
of  application. 

Music,  as  an  Imitative  Art. — Another  of  the  poetic  and  purely 
beneficent  forms  of  the  divinely  implanted  faculty  of  imitation,  by 
which  man  attains  the  development  of  his  powers  of  expression  and 
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communication,  is  that  of  Music,  in  the  form  of  song.  The  young 
ear  drinks  in,  instinctivclj  and  intuitively,  the  beauty  of  sound,  as  the 
eye  takes  in  that  of  form  and  color.  The  laws  of  melodic  variation 
of  tone  seem  to  be  inscribed  on  the  human  ear,  with  few  exceptions, 
as  the  laws  of  graceful  form  and  expansion  are  stamped  on  the  plant 
But  the  musical  sense  is  not  a  merely  dry  perception  or  recognition,  or 
a  mechanical  obedience  to  law.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  forma 
in  which  man  becomes  conscious  of  the  pleasure  of  feeling  or  the 
power  of  emotion ;  and,  as  his  culture  extends,  he  recognizes  it  as 
the  intelligent  utterance  of  sentiment,  in  the  noblest  expressions  of 
social  sympathy,  or  even  of  devotional  aspiration. 

The  imitative  practice  of  music,  accordingly,  in  all  its  forms,  from 
the  humblest  lullaby  of  the  nursery  to  the  most  exalted  strains  of  the 
perfect  vocalist,  becomes  a  powerful  discipline  of  the  ear,  because  of 
the  heart,  the  intellect,  and  the  imagination.  It  prepares  them  to 
receive  more  fully  the  impressions  of  the  melody  of  speech,  and,  in 
due  season,  to  give  forth  their  effects  in  appropriate  expression.  The 
child  imbibes  from  the  mother's  song  the  theme  of  its  own  imitative 
efforts,  and  from  the  simple  beauty  of  the  natural  model,  catches,  at  the 
same  time,  unconsciously,  the  emotion  of  which  it  is  the  utterance,  and 
thus  early  learns  to  unite  expression  with  feeling.  At  a  later  stage  of 
his  musical  culture  and  development,  he  acquires  more  consciously  and 
more  distinctly,  a  perception  of  the  inspiration  which  marks  the  tones 
of  the  empassioned  eloquence  of  the  orator  and  the  poet,  and  learns 
to  appreciate  the  delicious  melody  of  the  "  numerous  verse"  which 
"clothes  the  poet's  thought  in  fitting  sound.'* 

The  great  masters  in  musical  science  and  art,  abundantly  prove,  by 
the  transcendent  delight  which  their  efforts  yield  to  universal  man, 
the  power  and  value  of  music  as  an  expressive  art,  independently  of 
its  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  language.  But  the  in- 
tensity of  pleasure  derived  from  the  perfection  of  musical  composition 
and  execution  combined,  suggests  instructively  to  the  educator  the 
power  which  even  the  elementary  practice  of  this  imitative  art  exerts 
on  the  character  of  expression,  when  embodied  in  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage,— the  ability  which  it  gives  to  touch  the  heart,  or  to  kindle 
emotion,  and  to  throw  the  vhole  soul  of  the  speaker  and  the  writer 
into  the  mould  of  utterance. 

6.  Personation:  its  Tendency  and  Effects,  as  a  Mode  of  Ex- 
pression.— The  faculty  of  imitation  with  which  man  is  endowed,  as  a 
form  of  expressive  power,  leading  him  to  the  acquisition  of  language, 
18  early  manifested  in  the  passion  of  childhood  for  Personation ;  the 
livingy  actual  representation  of  what  he  sees  going  on  in  the  human 
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world  around  him.  The  lively  feelings  of  the  child  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  mere  verbal  presentation  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  arbi- 
trarj  and  conventional  forms  of  language.  He  has  an  instinctive 
desire  to  impersonate  the  being  of  others  in  himself,  and  thus  to  en- 
ter more  fully  into  their  feehngs,  and  acquire  a  truer  power  of  ex- 
pressing them.  To  his  fresh  sympathies  and  ever  active  imagination, 
life  around  him  is  a  drama :  '^  all  the  world^s  a  stage,  and  all  the  men 
and  women  are  but  players,''  each  performing  his  part 

The  child,  the  primitive  man,  the  poet,  all  tend  to  dramatize  hu- 
man life,  and  to  present  it  in  living  impersonation.  The  boy  struts 
the  mimic  soldier,  to  his  own  mimic  music ;  he  drags  his  little  wagon 
as  an  imaginary  fire-engine,  or  mounts  a  chair  and  plays  the  orator 
to  his  little  mates.  In  his  puerile  sports,  he  enacts  a  character  or  an 
incident,  in  dumb  show,  and  requires  that  his  juvenile  companions 
shall  express  it  in  words.  He  personates  a  hero  in  history,  or  makes 
one  in  a  group  in  a  tableau,  in  which,  as  an  Indian  brave,  he  is  about 
to  dash  out  the  brains  of  Captain  Smith  with  his  war-dub,  when  his 
sister,  as  the  compassionate  princess  Pocahontas,  rushes  in,  and  res- 
cues the  hero.  At  the  academy  exhibition,  he  personifies  Mark  An- 
tony weeping  over  the  murdered  Caesar,  and  with  words  of  fire  rousing 
the  Romans  to  mutiny,  "  crying  havoc !  and  letting  slip  the  dogs  of 
war ;"  or  he  resorts,  in  preference,  to  the  pen,  and  dramatizes  a  scene 
fix>m  his  country's  history,  which  he  and  his  class-mates  enact  to  the 
life,  according  to  their  power.  In  the  maturity  of  his  intellect,  and 
amid  the  grave  duties  of  professional  life,  he  pauses,  perhaps,  to  re- 
create himself,  and  delight  the  world  with  the  production  of  a  Comus 
or  a  Hamlet,  in  which,  besides  fumishiDg  the  composition,  he  still 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  representation,  and,  true  to  the 
dramatic  instinct  of  his  nature,  sustains  a  character  himself.  It  is 
thus  that  he  completes  the  educational  training  by  which  he  attains 
to  the  height  of  eloquence  and  expressive  power  in  word  and  action ; 
and  this  dramatic  faculty  of  personation,  while  it  gives  vividness  and 
intensity  to  his  utterance,  proclaims  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the 
self-discipline  to  which  he  was  early  impelled,  by  unconscious  instinct. 

6.  Representation  :  The  Language  of  Signs, — ^In  addition  to  the 
more  imaginative  and,  sometimes,  physical  or  corporeal  manifestations 
of  expressive  power,  which  the  human  being  exhibits  in  imitative  acts, 
he  possesses,  as  his  special  attribute,  in  virtue  of  his  intellectual  en- 
dowments, working  in  unison  with  the  instinctive  elements  of  his  na- 
ture, that  peculiar  faculty  of  Representation,  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  suggest  his  thoughts  or  feelings  to  the  mind  of  his  fellow  man,  by 
substituting  for  graphic  or  mimetic,  or  other  forms  of  delineation,  con- 
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ventional  ^ipns,  audible  or  visible,  devised  by  Lis  imaginative  &cal- 
tios  of  invention  and  combination.  These  signs  are  recognized  and 
defined  by  his  conceptive  intellect ;  they  are  interpreted  by  the  under- 
standing, acting  on  a  law  of  arbitrary  association,  established  by  mu- 
tual agreement  or  common  consent,  and  ultimately  sanctioned  by 
prevalent  usage.  Furnished  with  this  primitive  telegraphic  apparatus 
of  audible  and  visible  signs,  man  is  enabled  to  put  himself  in  com- 
inunioation  with  his  sympathetic,  intelligent,  and  rational  fellow- 
!)eings, — to  reveal  to  them  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  disclose  the 
inmoHt  secrets  of  his  heart. 

Speech  and  Writing. — Disciplined  and  perfected  by  art  and  skill, 
and  aided  by  ingenious  and  asiduous  educational  cultivation,  man's 
primitive  power  of  utterance  and  expression,  ultimately  manifests  it- 
self in  the  consummated  forms  of  spoken  and  written  language,  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  thought,  as  dictated  by  the  sciences  of  logic  and 
grammar,  and  adorned  by  the  graces  of  rhetoric. 

Language,  a  measure  of  Poioer. — The  feeble  but  persevering  en- 
deavors of  childhood  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  articulation,  and  to 
compass  the  power  of  oral  expression,  indicate,  by  the  successive 
years  which  the  task  demands,  how  arduous  is  its  accomplishment, 
and  how  thoroughly  it  puts  to  proof  the  ability  which  the  young  hu- 
man being  possesses  to  direct  and  develop  his  own  powers  of  exe- 
cution. Yet  more  striking  is  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  tri- 
umph, in  the  progress  achieved  by  the  student  of  written  language, 
from  the  date  of  his  first  attempt,  in  boyhood,  to  pen  a  letter  or  com- 
pose a  theme,  to  the  time  when,  in  the  matm-ity  of  his  intellectual 
manhood,  he  rises  to  address  assembled  multitudes  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  to  sway  them  by  the  potency  of  triumi)hant  eloquence ;  or  when 
he  issues  from  his  poetic  privacy  a  work  which  shall  live  for  ages,  as 
an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

Pictured  and  Written  Characters, — Somewhat  similar,  indeed, 
have  been  the  difficulty  and  the  progress  in  the  attainment  of  a  mas- 
tery over  the  merely  external  part  of  written  language ;  as  we  per- 
ceive when  tracing  the  process  from  its  primal  rude  attempts  in  the 
form  of  graphic  delineations,  through  its  advancement  to  symbolic 
representation,  and,  ultimately,  to  phonetic  characters  and  alphabetic 
letters.  Of  the  width  of  this  vast  field  of  human  labor,  and  of  the 
toil  which  its  cultivation  has  cost,  we  have  no  adequate  conception, 
till  we  look  at  the  graphic  delineations  which  form  the  historical 
records  of  Nineveh,  or  at  the  symbolic  hieroglyphics  and  the  clumsy 
phonetic  characters  inscribed  on  the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  then  con- 
trast with  these  the  simple  and  symmetrical  letters  of  the  Greek  or 
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Roman  alphabet,  known  and  read  alike  tliroughout  the  ancient  and 
modern  world  of  civilization. 

The  Value  of  Ixmguage, — ^Man's  expressive  power  seems  to  have 
consummated  itself  in  the  representative  phenomena  of  language. 
In  this  form  his  whole  nature,  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral,  finds 
effectual  utterance ;  and  by  this  instrumentality,  does  he  become  pre- 
eminently a  progressive  being.  Language  is  the  channel  in  which 
the  ceaseless  stream  of  mental  action  flows  onward  to  its  great  re- 
sults. Without  this  outlet,  his  soul,  imprisoned  within  itself,  would 
stagnate,  and  all  its  wondrous  powers  perish  from  inaction.  As  the 
medium  of  communication  between  mind  and  mind,  language  renders 
education  practicable,  and  brings  to  the  aid  of  the  individual  the  ac- 
cumulated thoughts  of  all  times  and  of  all  men.  Language  is  the 
peculiar  and  chosen  province  of  education.  Every  process  of  human 
culture  is  conducted  through  its  agency ;  every  result  attained  in  hu- 
man progress  is  recorded  in  its  terms ;  and  in  every  civilized  and  cul- 
tivated community  language  is  justly  taken  as  the  measure  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  attainment 

7.  Taste:  The  Signification  of  the  TVrTw.— The  word  "  Taste,"  em- 
ployed to  designate  one  of  the  expressive  faculties,  might  seemj  from 
its  primary  signification,  {relish,)  to  be  one  appropriately  applied 
rather  to  a  passive  and  receptive  condition  of  mind,  than  to  one  so 
active  or  energetic  as  are  all  those  which  are  properly  termed  "  ex- 
pressive." But,  in  the  affairs  of  the  mental  world,  not  less  than  in 
those  of  the  political,  influence  is  often  more  efficient  than  power. 
So  it  is  with  Taste. — The  office  of  this  fieiculty  in  relation  to  express- 
ion, is  to  retain,  in  the  selection  and  use  of  language,  the  relish  for 
appropriateness,  symmetry,  and  grace,  which  the  soul  has  imbibed 
from  the  primitive  beauty  of  the  forms  and  the  effects — in  other 
words,  the  language — of  nature, — that  other  name  for  life  and  truth. 

Character  of  True  Taste, — ^As  true  taste  secures  genuine  beauty  of 
effect,  it  is  not  a  merely  passive  power.  It  rejects  every  false  savor ; 
for  it  relishes  only  the  true.  It  refuses  to  inhale  the  flavor  of  the 
artificial  perfume ;  because  it  prefers  the  aroma  of  nature.  It  detests 
the  ugly,  and  shuns  the  ungraceful ;  but  it  loves  the  truly  beautiful, 
and  builds  the  febric  of  noble  thought  "  after  the  pattern  shown  it  on 
the  mount,"  as  a  chaste  harmonious  whole,  conceived  in  pure  ideal 
perfection,  and  executed  with  faultless  skill,  like  that  structure  which 

"  Rom  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  soand 
Of  dulcet  Bjmphonies  and  To!ce8  sweet ; 
Bailt  like  a  temple,  where  pilavtera  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave  ;  nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  frieze  with  bossy  sculpture  graven ; 
The  roof  was  fretted  goid. " 
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Taste  is  not  a  quality  merely  negative  in  its  influence  :  it  is,  in 
language,  a  positive  power.  It  suggests  and  prescribes  beauty ;  and, 
in  all  expression,  beauty  is  power.  Taste  virtually  decides  and  ordains 
the  forms  of  language.  It  is  therefore  justly  classed  as  an  expressive 
faculty.  It  blends  its  effects,  undoubtedly,  with  those  of  imagination 
and  fancy,  and  with  those  of  sentiment  and  emotion  ;  controlling  and 
directing  and  modifying  these  by  its  intuitive  recognition  of  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  beauty  and  proportion,  and  instinctively  rejecting  every 
blemish.  If  it  is  sometimes  lost,  to  appearance,  in  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  more  obvious  working  of  other  expressive  forces ;  its 
actual  presence  and  power  are  not  less  deeply  felt  in  the  pervading 
harmony  which,  in  such  circumstances,  it  has  established,  and  the 
genuine  beauty  which  it  has  diffused.  Its  influence  extends  over 
every  form  of  expressive  art ;  and  its  results  are  equally  legible  in  all. 
It  guides  the  pencil  of  the  painter,  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  the  tool 
of  the  artlzan,  the  hand  of  the  musician,  the  pen  of  the  poet,  the 
voice  and  action  of  the  speaker.  It  reigns  over  every  form  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  moulds  alike  habit,  character,  and  manners ;  for  all  of 
these  are  but  varied  modes  of  expression. 

Taste,  under  the  Influence  of  Culture. — Of  all  the  faculties  with 
which  man  is  endued,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  susceptible  of  cultivation 
than  taste ;  and  none  yields  larger  results  to  the  process.  Trained 
under  the  fresh  aspects  of  nature,  and  the  strict  discipline  of  truth,  it 
becomes  one  of  the  most  healthful  influences  that  a  liberal  culture 
infuses  into  the  human  soul.  It  leads  to  the  true,  the  pure,  and  the 
beautiful,  in  every  relation  of  thought  and  feeling.  Next  to  the  hal- 
lowing iDfluence  of  religious  principle,  it  elevates  and  refines  the  whole 
being,  and  confers  pure  and  lasting  enjoyment  on  its  possessor.  It 
forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  graces  of  character,  and  breathes  a 
genuine  charm  over  the  aspect  of  social  life.  But  neglected,  cor- 
rupted, or  perverted,  deprived  of  the  healthful  air  of  nature,  aban- 
doned to  coarse  and  low  association,  vitiated  by  the  influence  of  false 
custom,  distorted  by  conventional  regulations,  or  tainted  by  the  im- 
pure atmosphere  of  vice,  taste  becomes  depraved,  and  morbidly  craves 
deformity  instead  of  beauty,  and  prefers  falsehood  to  truth. 

(II.)     The    Actuating  Principle,  or  Impelling  Force,  op  the 

Expressive  Faculties. 
Feeling  :  its  Office  in  Expression. — ^The  Sensibility  with  which 
the  constitution  of  man,  as  a  sentient  animal  and  as  a  self-conscious 
moral  being,  is  invested,  and  by  which  he  is  stimulated  to  action  and 
to  utterance,  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  defined  as  that  element 
in  his  nature,  which, — whether  manifesting  itself  in  temporary  sym- 
jtw/Ay,  in  permanent  affections, — ^in  vivid  emotion,  or  intense  passion^ 
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has,  for  its  office,  the  exdtaticm  of  his  being.  As  the  stimulus  of  his 
constitution,  it  impels  man  to  the  function  of  expression,  as  a  result 
indispensable  to  sympathy  and  communication, — ^the  necessary  con- 
dition of  his  social  and  moral  life.  It  originates  in  that  sensibility  to 
pleasure  and  pain  by  which  the  Creator  has  enhanced  to  man  the 
enjoyment  and  the  value  of  his  organized  and  conscious  existence, 
and  secured  it,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  law  of  instinctive  dread,  from 
exposure  to  peril  and  to  destruction. 

Feeling^  at  an  Incitement  to  Sympathy. — ^The  effect  of  sensibility, 
in  this  relation,  is  three-fold ;  producing  in  man,  (1.)  a  sympathy  with 
the  conditions  and  aspects  of  the  surrounding  external  world,  whether 
pleasurable  or  painful,  attractive  or  repulsive ;  (2.)  the  mutual  sym- 
pathy, conscious  correlation,  and  consentaneous  action  of  the  two 
component  elements  of  his  constitution, — body  and  mind ;  (3.)  a 
sympathy  with  his  fellow  men,  which  makes  him  a  partaker  of  their 
pleasures  and  pains,  causes  him  to  desire  a  return  of  their  sympathies 
to  himself,  and  consequently  leads  him  to  expression  and  communica- 
tion, as  the  means  of  exciting  and  attracting  it. 

Feeling,  as  an  Involuntary  or  JSmpassioned  Instigation.— The  sen- 
tient and  susceptible  nature  of  man,  his  capacity  and  his  experience 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  affected  by  causes  whether  external  or  internal 
in  their  operation,  render  him  liable  to  unconscious  and  involuntary 
excitement,  rising,  sometimes,  to  the  height  of  passion.  Tliis  excite- 
ment manifesting  itself  in  emotion, — the  main  spring  of  expression, 
— becomes,  in  some  circumstances,  itself  a  language  sufficiently  defi- 
nite, intelligible,  and  expressive  ;  as  may  be  observed  in  the  laughter 
and  the  crying  of  the  infant,  in  the  sympathizing  countenance  of  the 
compassionate  mother,  in  the  ruffled  features  and  angry  temper  of 
impatient  youth,  in  the  ghastly  face  of  the  terrified  child,  in  the  glare 
of  the  hostile  savage,  or  in  the  glad  smiles  of  the  emancipated  school- 
boy at  his  holiday  sport. 

Feeling,  influenced  by  Imagination  and  Volition. — ^The  beings 
and  forms  of  his  own  ideal  world  of  imagination  and  fancy,  or  of 
creative  thought,  have  also  their  exciting  power  over  the  internal 
sense  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  and  impel  man,  more  or  less  voluntarily, 
to  exhibit  emotion,  and  to  find  its  natural  or  customary  form  of  ex- 
pression in  the  articulate  words  of  speech, — ^in  the  simpler  eloquence 
of  mere  vocal  tone,  uttered  or  suppressed,— or  in  the  silent  but  more 
enduring  form  of  the  written  word. 

Influence  of  Feeling  on  the  Artist. — Even  language  itself,  however, 
in  its  most  distinct  and  definite  forms,  is  not  always  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive for  empassioned  emotion.    The  admiration  of  grandeur  or 
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beauty  may  be  stroDg  enough  and  4^ep  enough  to  demand  some 
more  palpable  and  durable  shape  in  which  to  express  itself.  The 
intense  delight  in  beauty  impels  the  Artist  to  devote  himself  to  days 
and  nights  of  toil  over  the  image  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  longing 
of  his  soul,  for  the  visible  presence  of  the  loveliness  which  his  fancy 
has  conceived  in  his  inner  world  of  life  and  form. 

On  the  Actions  of  the  Child  and  of  the  Adult, — It  is  the  untaught, 
unconscious  working  of  the  emotion  of  love  which  makes  the  child 
find  expression  for  his  sympathy  in  the  act  of  imitating  the  gait  and 
actions,  and  the  characteristic  expressions  of  those  whom  he  admires. 
Nor  docs  adult  man  always  escape  the  effects  of  this  tendency,  when 
maturity  of  mind  and  habits  of  grave  research  seem  sometimes  to 
render  the  result  ridiculous. 

On  the  Actor  and  his  Audience, — The  natural  delight  in  sympathy 
and  communication,  is  the  incitement  which  impels  the  actor  on  the 
stage  to  assume  and  exhibit,  in  his  plastic  frame  and  features,  the 
agonies  of  dramatic  passion,  in  all  their  terrific  extremes,  while  he 
personates  the  ravings  of  Lear,  the  frenzy  of  Othello,  or  the  remorse 
of  Macbeth ;  and  it  is  the  same  cause  which  attracts,  night  after  night, 
to  the  crowded  theatre,  the  audience  who  thus  acknowledge  the  force 
of  the  great  element  of  sympathy  in  human  nature,  and  the  power 
which  vivid  expression  exercises  over  the  heart,  when  it  has  even  the 
well  sustained  semblance  of  coming  from  the  heart. 

On  tJve  Eloquence  of  the  Orator, — It  is  from  sympathy  with  the 
very  passions  which  he  delights  to  excite,  that  the  orator  devotes  his 
days  of  seclusion  and  nights  of  application  to  the  study  of  every  art 
by  which  expression  may  be  heightened  and  emotion  aroused,  when 
the  decisive  moment  is  come,  and  the  interests  of  the  state  are  at 
hazard,  and  men  are  to  feel  that  their  welfare  or  their  safety  is  to 
depend  on  adopting  the  views  of  an  eloquent  and  competent  leader. 

On  the  soul  of  the  Poet. — It  is  sympathy  with  the  highest  senti- 
ments and  emotions  of  his  race,  and  the  conscious  delight  in  giving 
these  a  noble  utterance,  that  inspires  the  poet  with  the  assurance  of 
immortality,  while  he  meditates  his  great  theme,  and  touches  and  re- 
touches his  artistic  work,  till  it  stands  forth  complete  in  the  majestic 
beauty  and  perfection  after  which  his  soul  has,  for  years,  aspired. 

Universality  of  Feeling^  as  the  Actuating  Principle  of  Expression. — 
In  all  the  above  and  similar  instances,  the  sympathetic  feeling  which 
thirsts  for  expression,  and  impels  to  the  utterance  or  the  recording  of 
sentiment,  is  one  and  the  same.  It  may  assume  the  definiteness  and 
the  depth  of  a  personal  affection,  or  the  intensity  and  tlie  comparative 
L         excess  of  a  passion,  to  whatever  extent  the  instigation  of  feeling  may 
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excite  the  sentient  agent.  But  it  is  still  the  same  element  of  sensi- 
bility, onlj  working  in  deeper  channels,  and  with  a  stronger  tide,  and 
therefore  doing  its  work  more  effectuallv  and  impressively.  In  what- 
ever form,  it  is  still  but  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  his  consti- 
tution, by  which  man,  as  a  sympathetic  being,  is  impelled  to  expres- 
sion, that  he  may  attain  to  the  power  and  the  habit  of  communica- 
tion ;  and  thus  fulfill  the  conditions  of  his  social  and  moral  nature. 

Influence  of  Feeling  on  Moral  Character,  as  a  Form  of  Expression, — 
The  extent  to  which  the  element  of  feeling  exerts  its  power  over  ex- 
pression, and  the  degree  to  which  its  development  in  this  relation  may 
be  carried,  under  the  influence  of  educational  culture,  can  be  appro- 
priately measured  only  when  we  trace  it  to  its  eflfects  on  the  tenden- 
cies, the  character,  and  the  will  of  human  beings  individually,  or  in 
their  aggregations  in  society.  In  either  case,  we  see  it  in  the  gentle, 
the  peaceful,  and  affectionate  spirit  of  the  genuine  disciple  of  Him 
whom  we  reverence  as  the  "  meek  and  the  lowly,"  and  in  the  genial 
intercourse  of  communities  governed  by  the  influence  of  His  law  of 
universal  love ;  or  we  read  it  in  the  arrogance,  the  violence,  and  the 
hatred,  of  which  perverted  humanity  is  so  fatally  capable.  As  "  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  the  prevalent 
emotions  and  expression,  the  manners,  and  the  habitual  language  of 
man,  in  these  opposite  conditions  of  individual  and  social  life,  will 
depict  themselves  on  character  and  action. 

Influence  of  Feeling  on  the  Character  of  Art, — In  the  visible  lan- 
guage of  graphic  art,  we  read  the  same  lesson  of  the  power  of  feeling 
as  an  element  of  expression.  We  see  it  in  the  appalling  force  with 
which  the  sculptor  has  presented  the  agony  of  pain  and  struggle,  in 
the  writhing  frame  and  contorted  features  of  Laocoon,  or  the  perfect 
placidity  and  repose  with  which  he  has  invested  the  face  and  form  of 
Antinous.  Nor  is  the  lesson  less  impressive  when  we  turn  from  the 
superhuman  fierceness  of  expression  in  attitude  and  features,  which 
characterizes  the  delineations  of  passion  and  penal  torture,  in  some  of 
the  figures  depicted  by  the  hand  of  Angelo,  to  the  serenity,  the  sanc- 
tity, and  the  unutterable  loveliness,  beaming  from  the  half- divine 
forms  in  which  innocence  or  holiness  is  pictured  by  the  pencil  of 
Raphael. 

Its  power  in  Music. — The  ear  drinks  in  the  same  lesson  of  the  power 
of  empassioned  expression,  while  it  listens  to  the  great  masters  of 
musical  art,  and  feels  the  majesty  of  its  utterance,  as  conceived  in  the 
soul  of  Handel,  and  worthily  executed  by  the  skillful  hand  of  the  ac- 
complished performer.  From  such  effects  of  sublimity  and  force  and 
solemn  grandeur,  down  to  the  breathings  of  tenderness  in  a  plaintive 
strain  of  pastoral  melody,  the  thrill,  responding  to  the  atining  ai* 
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the  soldier's  march,  or  the  wild  gayety  of  the  peasant's  dance,  we  have 
but  the  varied  forms  in  which  emotion  evinces  its  sway  over  this  most 
eipressive  of  arts,  by  the  inspiration  which  it  breathes  into  its  num- 
berless moods. 

Its  Effect  on  Language, — ^To  the  emotive  force  of  feeling,  Lan- 
guage owes  all  its  sublimest  and  most  beautiful  forms  of  cultivated 
utterance,  whether  in  expressing  the  depth  of  affection  or  the  intensity 
of  passion;  and  the  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  literature  of  the 
elder  world  and  that  of  modem  times.  In  no  record  of  human itv  is 
the  fact  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  pages  of  the  Sacred 
volume,  where  the  heart  of  man  is  laid  open  in  all  its  workings,  in 
the  primitive  language  of  poetic  imagination  and  Divine  truth  com- 
bined, and  where  the  human  soul  pours  itself  forth  in  every  mood ; 
now  wondering  at  the  vastness  of  the  creation,  or  adoring  the  infinite 
majesty  of  the  Creator ;  now  humbled  to  the  dust,  under  the  sense  of 
man's  insignificance,  or,  in  the  tones  of  contrition  and  penitence,  im- 
ploring the  boon  of  pardon ;  uttering  thanks  for  boundless  goodness 
and  mercy ;  rejoicing  in  the  conscious  favor  of  God ;  sympathizing  in 
the  gladness  and  beauty  of  nature  ;  touched  by  the  paternal  tender- 
ness and  compassion  of  Jehovah,  or  joining  in  the  denunciations  of 
"  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,"  threatened  to  his 
enemies. 

In  all  the  uninspired  delineations  of  thought  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times,  it  is  the  same  pervading  element  of 
feeling  which  has  given  them  their  lasting  life  and  their  sway  over  the 
mind.  To  some  prominent  passages  of  this  character  we  have  already 
alluded ;  and,  for  the  present,  the  allusion  must  suflSce.  Nor  have  we 
time  now  to  dwell  on  corresponding  examples  drawn  from  modem 
literature,  the  peculiar  charm  of  which,  in  one  word,  is  the  power 
with  which  it  calls  forth  the  natural  emotions  of  the  heart.  In  every 
form  which  literature  assumes,  as  a  power  or  an  influence  over  the 
soul,  exerted  through  the  medium  of  expressive  language,  the  main 
spring  of  effect,  the  grand  motive  power,  is  feeling.  The  life  of  ex- 
pression, in  all  its  cultivated  forms  of  language  or  of  art,  is  emotion. 

Feeling^  under  the  Guidance  of  Education, — Recognizing  the  fact 
last  mentioned,  the  intelligent  superintendent  of  education  will  direct 
his  endeavors  to  the  due  cherishing,  strengthening,  and  developing, 
as  well  as  to  the  moulding,  guiding,  and  governing  of  this  great  ele- 
ment of  intellectual  and  moral  power.  With  his  eye  fixed  on  this 
momentous  issue,  he  will  watch  the  natural  tendency  and  direction  of 
the  instinct  whose  action  he  is  to  guide,  so  as  intelligently  to  co- 
operate with  its  spontaneous  working,  and  aid  in  the  accomplish- 
aenta  of  its  peculiar  office. 


VI.   THE  COLLEGE  CODE  OF  HONOR. 


ADDBIBS  TO  THE  STUDSKTS  OF  ANTIOOH    GOLLIOB,  TELLOW  SPBDrG6,  OHXO^  BT 

HOBACE   MANK,   LL.  D.,   PRESIDENT. 

My  Young  Friends  : — My  interest  ia  your  welfare,  not  only  as 
present  students,  but  as  future  men  and  women,  prompts  me  to  so* 
licit  your  candid  attention  to  the  following  suggestions.  They  per- 
tain to  a  subject  upon  which  teachers  and  pupils  ought  always  to  be 
in  unison,  but  where  they  usually  are  at  variance. 

In  colleges  and  schools,  a  sentiment  very  generally  prevails  that 
students  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  withhold  all  knowledge  respecting 
the  misconduct  of  their  fellow  students  from  faculty  and  teachers.  In 
many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  this  sentiment  is  enacted  into  what  is 
called  a  Code  of  Honor.  The  requisitions  of  this  code,  in  some  places, 
are  merely  negative,  demanding  that  a  student  shall  take  care  to  be 
absent  when  any  wrong  is  to  be  committed,  or  silent  when  called 
upon  as  a  witness  for  its  exposure.  Sometimes  it  goes  further,  and 
demands  evasion,  misrepresentation,  or  even  falsehood,  in  order  to 
screen  a  fellow-conspirator  or  a  fellow-student  from  the  consequences 
of  his  misconduct.  Under  this  doctrine,  any  one  who  exposes  a  vio- 
lator of  college  laws,  or  even  an  offender  against  the  laws  of  morality 
and  religion,  so  that  he  may  be  checked  in  his  vicious  or  criminal 
career,  is  stigmatized  as  an  **  informer,''  is  treated  with  contempt  and 
ridicule,  and  not  unfrequently,  is  visited  with  some  form  of  wild  and 
savage  vengeance. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  when  such  a  sentiment  becomes  the 
"  common  law"  of  a  literary  institution,  offenders  will  be  freed  from 
all  salutary  fear  of  detection  and  punishment  Where  witnesses  will 
not  testify,  or  will  testify  falsely,  the  culprit,  of  course,  escapes.  This 
security  from  exposure  becomes  a  premium  on  transgression.  The 
police  of  virtuous  sentiment  and  allegiance  to  order,  being  blinded 
and  muzzled,  nothing  remains  to  prevent  lawlessness  from  running 
riot  Thus  the  "  Code  of  Honor,"  becomes  at  once  a  shield  for  all  dis- 
honorable practices. 

Now,  in  the  outset,  I  desire  to  allow  to  this  feeling,  as  we  usually 
find  it,  all  that  it  can  possibly  claim  under  any  semblance  of  justice 
or  generosity.  When,  as  doubtless  it  sometimes  happens,  one  student 
reports  the  omissions  or  commissions  of  another  to  the  College  Fac- 
ulty, from  motives  of  private  ill-will  or  malice ;  or,  wlieii  on% 
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ventional  sif^nSy  audible  or  visible,  devised  by  liis  imaginative  facul- 
ties of  invcDtion  and  combinatioD.  These  signs  are  recognized  and 
defined  by  his  conceptive  intellect ;  they  are  interpreted  by  the  under- 
standing, acting  on  a  law  of  arbitrary  association,  established  by  mu- 
tual agreement  or  common  consent,  and  ultimately  sanctioned  by 
prevalent  usage.  Furnished  with  this  primitive  telegraphic  apparatus 
of  audible  and  visible  signs,  man  is  enabled  to  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  his  sympathetic,  intelligent,  and  rational  fellow- 
beings, — to  reveal  to  them  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  disclose  the 
inmost  secrets  of  his  heart. 

Speech  and  Writing. — Disciplined  and  perfected  by  art  and  skill, 
and  aided  by  ingenious  and  asiduous  educational  cultivation,  man's 
primitive  power  of  utterance  and  expression,  ultimately  manifests  it- 
self in  the  consummated  forms  of  spoken  and  written  language^  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  thought,  as  dictated  by  the  sciences  of  logic  and 
grammar^  and  adorned  by  the  graces  of  rhetoric. 

Language^  a  measure  of  Power, — The  feeble  but  persevering  en- 
deavors of  childhood  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  articulation,  and  to 
compass  the  power  of  oral  expression,  indicate,  by  the  successive 
years  which  the  task  demands,  how  arduous  is  its  accomplishment, 
and  how  thoroughly  it  puts  to  proof  the  ability  which  the  young  hu- 
man being  possesses  to  direct  and  develop  his  own  powers  of  exe- 
cution. Yet  more  striking  is  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  tri- 
umph, in  the  progress  achieved  by  the  student  of  written  language, 
from  the  date  of  his  first  attempt,  in  boyhood,  to  pen  a  letter  or  com- 
pose a  theme,  to  the  time  when,  in  the  maturity  of  his  intellectual 
manhood,  he  rises  to  address  assembled  multitudes  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  to  sway  them  by  the  potency  of  triumphant  eloquence ;  or  when 
he  issues  from  his  poetic  privacy  a  work  which  shall  live  for  ages,  as 
an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

Pictured  and  Written  Characters, — Somewhat  similar,  indeed, 
have  been  the  diflSculty  and  the  progress  in  the  attainment  of  a  mas- 
tery over  the  merely  external  part  of  written  language ;  as  we  per- 
ceive when  tracing  the  process  from  its  primal  rude  attempts  in  the 
form  of  graphic  delineations,  through  its  advancement  to  symbolic 
representation,  and,  ultimately,  to  phonetic  characters  and  alphabetic 
letters.  Of  the  width  of  this  vast  field  of  human  labor,  and  of  the 
toil  which  its  cultivation  has  cost,  we  have  no  adequate  conception, 
till  we  look  at  the  graphic  delineations  which  form  the  historical 
records  of  Nineveh,  or  at  the  symbolic  hieroglyphics  and  the  clumsy 
phonetic  characters  inscribed  on  the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  then  con- 
trast with  these  the  simple  and  symmetrical  letters  of  the  Greek  or 
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Roman  alphabet,  known  and  read  alike  throughout  the  ancient  and 
modern  world  of  civilization. 

The  Value  of  Language, — ^Man's  expressive  power  seems  to  have 
consummated  itself  in  the  representative  phenomena  of  language. 
In  this  form  his  whole  nature,  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral,  finds 
'  effectual  utterance ;  and  by  this  instrumentality,  does  he  become  pre- 
eminently a  progressive  being.  Language  is  the  channel  in  which 
the  ceaseless  stream  of  mental  action  flows  onward  to  its  great  re- 
sults. Without  this  outlet,  his  soul,  imprisoned  within  itself,  would 
stagnate,  and  all  its  wondrous  powers  perish  from  inaction.  As  the 
medium  of  communication  between  mind  and  mind,  language  renders 
education  practicable,  and  brings  to  the  aid  of  the  individual  the  ac- 
cumulated thoughts  of  all  times  and  of  all  men.  Language  is  the 
pecuUar  and  chosen  province  of  education.  Every  process  of  human 
culture  is  conducted  through  its  agency ;  every  result  attained  in  hu- 
man progress  is  recorded  in  its  terms ;  and  in  every  civilized  and  cul- 
tivated community  language  is  justly  taken  as  the  measure  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  attainment. 

V.  Taste:  The  Signification  of  the  TVnw.— -The  word  "  Taste,"  em- 
ployed to  designate  one  of  the  expressive  faculties,  might  seem,  from 
its  primary  signification,  (relish,)  to  be  one  appropriately  applied 
rather  to  a  passive  and  receptive  condition  of  mind,  than  to  one  so 
active  or  energetic  as  are  all  those  which  are  properly  termed  "  ex- 
pressive.'' But,  in  the  affairs  of  the  mental  world,  not  less  than  in 
those  of  the  political,  influence  is  often  more  efficient  than  power. 
So  it  is  with  Taste. — The  office  of  this  fisiculty  in  relation  to  express- 
ion, is  to  retain,  in  the  selection  and  use  of  language,  the  relish  for 
appropriateness,  symmetry,  and  grace,  which  the  soul  has  imbibed 
from  the  primitive  beauty  of  the  forms  and  the  effects — in  other 
words,  the  language — of  nature, — that  other  name  for  life  and  truth. 

Character  of  True  Taste, — As  true  taste  secures  genuine  beauty  of 
effect,  it  is  not  a  merely  passive  power.  It  rejects  every  false  savor ; 
for  it  relishes  only  the  true.  It  refuses  to  inhale  the  flavor  of  the 
artificial  perfume ;  because  it  prefers  the  aroma  of  nature.  It  detests 
the  ugly,  and  shuns  the  ungraceful ;  but  it  loves  the  truly  beautiful, 
and  builds  the  fiibric  of  noble  thought  "  after  the  pattern  shown  it  on 
the  mount,"  as  a  chaste  harmonious  whole,  conceived  in  pure  ideal 
perfection,  and  executed  with  faultless  skill,  like  that  structure  which 

"  Rom  like  an  exhmlation,  with  the  sound 
or  dulcet  symphonies  mnd  voices  sweet ; 
Built  like  m  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave ;  nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  frieze  with  bossy  sculpture  graven ; 
The  roof  waf  fretted  foJd." 
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Taste  18  not  a  quality  merely  negative  in  its  influence  :  it  is,  in 
language,  a  positive  power.  It  suggests  and  prescribes  beauty ;  and, 
in  all  expression,  beauty  is  power.  Taste  virtually  decides  and  ordains 
the  forms  of  language.  It  is  therefore  justly  classed  as  an  expressive 
faculty.  It  blends  its  effects,  undoubtedly,  with  those  of  imagination 
and  fancy,  and  with  those  of  sentiment  and  emotion  ;  controlling  and 
directing  and  modifying  these  by  its  intuitive  recognition  of  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  beauty  and  proportion,  and  instinctively  rejecting  every 
blemish.  If  it  is  sometimes  lost,  to  appearance,  in  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  more  obvious  working  of  other  expressive  forces ;  its 
actual  presence  and  power  are  not  less  deeply  felt  in  the  pervading 
harmony  which,  in  such  circumstances,  it  has  established,  and  the 
genuine  beauty  which  it  has  diffused.  Its  influence  extends  over 
every  form  of  expressive  art ;  and  its  results  are  equally  legible  in  all. 
It  guides  the  pencil  of  the  painter,  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  the  tool 
of  the  artizan,  the  hand  of  the  musician,  the  pen  of  the  poet,  the 
voice  and  action  of  the  speaker.  It  reigns  over  every  form  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  moulds  alike  habit,  character,  and  manners  ;  for  all  of 
these  are  but  varied  modes  of  expression. 

Taste,  under  the  Influence  of  Culture, — Of  all  the  faculties  with 
which  man  is  endued,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  susceptible  of  cultivation 
than  taste ;  and  none  yields  larger  results  to  the  process.  Trained 
under  the  fresh  aspects  of  nature,  and  the  strict  discipline  of  truth,  it 
becomes  one  of  the  most  healthful  influences  that  a  liberal  culture 
infuses  into  the  human  soul.  It  leads  to  the  true,  the  pure,  and  the 
beautiful,  in  every  relation  of  thought  and  feeling.  Next  to  the  hal- 
lowing influence  of  religious  principle,  it  elevates  and  refines  the  whole 
being,  and  confers  pure  and  lasting  enjoyment  on  its  possessor.  It 
forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  graces  of  character,  and  breathes  a 
genuine  charm  over  the  aspect  of  social  life.  But  neglected,  cor- 
rupted, or  perverted,  deprived  of  the  healthful  air  of  nature,  aban- 
doned to  coarse  and  low  association,  vitiated  by  the  influence  of  false 
custom,  distorted  by  conventional  regulations,  or  tainted  by  the  im- 
pure atmosphere  of  vice,  taste  becomes  depraved,  and  morbidly  craves 
deformity  instead  of  beauty,  and  prefers  falsehood  to  truth. 

(II.)     The   Actuating  Principle,  or  Impelling  Force,  of  the 

Expressive  Faculties. 
Feeling  :  its  Office  in  Expression, — ^The  Sensibility  with  which 
the  constitution  of  man,  as  a  sentient  animal  and  as  a  self-conscious 
moral  being,  is  invested,  and  by  which  he  is  stimulated  to  action  and 
to  utterance,  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  defined  as  that  element 
in  his  nature,  which, — whether  manifesting  itself  in  temporary  ^m- 
jxi/Ay,  in  permaDent  affections, — ^in  vivid  emotion^  or  intense  passion^ 
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has,  for  its  office,  the  exdtaticm  of  his  being.  As  the  stimulus  of  his 
constitution,  it  impels  man  to  the  function  of  expression,  as  a  result 
indispensable  to  sympathy  and  communication, — ^the  necessary  con- 
dition of  his  social  and  moral  life.  It  originates  in  that  sensibility  to 
pleasure  and  pain  by  which  the  Creator  has  enhanced  to  man  the 
eDJ03nnent  and  the  value  of  his  organized  and  conscious  existence, 
and  secured  it,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  law  of  instinctive  dread,  from 
exposure  to  peril  and  to  destruction. 

Feeling,  at  an  Incitement  to  Sympathy. — The  effect  of  sensibility, 
in  this  relation,  is  three-fold ;  producing  in  man,  (1.)  a  sympathy  with 
the  conditions  and  aspects  of  the  surrounding  external  world,  whether 
pleasurable  or  painful,  attractive  or  repulsive ;  (2.)  the  mutual  sym- 
pathy, conscious  correlation,  and  consentaneous  action  of  the  two 
component  elements  of  his  constitution, — body  and  mind ;  (3.)  a 
sympathy  with  his  fellow  men,  which  makes  him  a  partaker  of  their 
pleasures  and  pains,  causes  him  to  desire  a  return  of  their  sympathies 
to  himself^  and  consequently  leads  him  to  expression  and  communica- 
tion, as  the  means  of  exciting  and  attracting  it. 

Feeling,  as  an  Involuntary  or  Fmpassioned  Instigation.—The  sen- 
tient and  susceptible  nature  of  man,  his  capacity  and  his  experience 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  affected  by  causes  whether  external  or  internal 
in  their  operation,  render  him  liable  to  unconscious  and  involuntary 
excitement,  rising,  sometimes,  to  the  height  of  passion.  This  excite- 
ment manifesting  itself  in  emotion, — the  main  spring  of  expression, 
— becomes,  in  some  circumstances,  itself  a  language  sufficiently  defi- 
nite, intelligible,  and  expressive ;  as  may  be  observed  in  the  laughter 
and  the  crying  of  the  infant,  in  the  sympathizing  countenance  of  the 
compassionate  mother,  in  the  ruffled  features  and  angry  temper  of 
impatient  youth,  in  the  ghastly  face  of  the  terrified  child,  in  the  glare 
of  the  hostile  savage,  or  in  the  glad  smiles  of  the  emancipated  school- 
boy at  his  holiday  sport. 

Feeling,  influenced  by  Imagination  and  Volition. — ^The  beings 
and  forms  of  his  own  ideal  world  of  imagination  and  fancy,  or  of 
creative  thought,  have  also  their  exciting  power  over  the  internal 
sense  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  and  impel  man,  more  or  less  voluntarily, 
to  exhibit  emotion,  and  to  find  its  natural  or  customary  form  of  ex- 
pression in  the  articulate  words  of  speech, — ^in  the  simpler  eloquence 
of  mere  vocal  tone,  uttered  or  suppressed,— or  in  the  silent  but  more 
enduring  form  of  the  written  word. 

Influence  of  Feeling  on  the  Artist. — Even  language  itself,  however, 
in  its  most  distinct  and  definite  forms,  is  not  always  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive for  empassioned  emotion.    The  admiration  of  grandeur  or 
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beauty  may  be  strong  enough  and  4^ep  enough  to  demand  some 
more  palpable  and  durable  shape  in  which  to  express  itself.  The 
intense  delight  in  beauty  impels  the  Artist  to  devote  himself  to  days 
and  nights  of  toil  over  the  image  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  longing 
of  his  soul,  for  the  visible  presence  of  the  loveliness  which  his  fancy 
has  conceived  in  his  inner  world  of  life  and  form. 

On  the  Actions  of  the  Child  and  of  the  Adult, — It  is  the  untaught, 
unconscious  working  of  the  emotion  of  love  which  makes  the  child 
find  expression  for  his  sympathy  in  the  act  of  imitating  the  gait  and 
actions,  and  the  characteristic  expressions  of  those  whom  he  admires. 
Nor  does  adult  man  always  escape  the  effects  of  this  tendency,  when 
maturity  of  mind  and  habits  of  grave  research  seem  sometimes  to 
render  the  result  ridiculous. 

On  the  Actor  and  his  Audience. — The  natural  delight  in  sympathy 
and  communication,  is  the  incitement  which  impels  the  actor  on  the 
stage  to  assume  and  exhibit,  in  his  plastic  frame  and  features,  the 
agonies  of  dramatic  passion,  in  all  their  terrific  extremes,  while  he 
personates  the  ravings  of  Lear,  the  frenzy  of  Othello,  or  the  remorse 
of  Macbeth ;  and  it  is  the  same  cause  which  attracts,  night  after  night, 
to  the  crowded  theatre,  the  audience  who  thus  acknowledge  the  force 
of  the  great  element  of  sympathy  in  human  nature,  and  the  power 
which  vivid  expression  exercises  over  the  heart,  when  it  has  even  the 
well  sustained  semblance  of  coming  from  the  heart. 

On  the  Eloquence  of  the  Orator. — It  is  from  sympathy  with  the 
very  passions  which  he  delights  to  excite,  that  the  orator  devotes  his 
days  of  seclusion  and  nights  of  application  to  the  study  of  every  art 
by  which  expression  may  be  heightened  and  emotion  aroused,  when 
the  decisive  moment  is  come,  and  the  interests  of  the  state  are  at 
hazard,  and  men  are  to  feel  that  their  welfare  or  their  safety  is  to 
depend  on  adopting  the  \news  of  an  eloquent  and  competent  leader. 

On  the  soul  of  the  Poet. — It  is  sympathy  with  the  highest  senti- 
ments and  emotions  of  his  race,  and  the  conscious  delight  in  giving 
these  a  noble  utterance,  that  inspires  the  poet  with  the  assurance  of 
immortality,  while  he  meditates  his  great  theme,  and  touches  and  re- 
touches his  artistic  work,  till  it  stands  forth  complete  in  the  majestic 
beauty  and  perfection  after  which  his  soul  has,  for  years,  aspired. 

Universality  of  Feeling,  as  the  Actuating  Principle  of  Expression. — 
In  all  the  above  and  similar  instances,  the  sympathetic  feeling  which 
thirsts  for  expression,  and  impels  to  the  utterance  or  the  recording  of 
sentiment,  is  one  and  the  same.  It  may  assume  the  definiteness  and 
the  depth  of  a  personal  affection,  or  the  intensity  and  the  comparative 
excess  of  a  passion,  to  whatever  extent  the  instigation  of  feeling  may 
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excite  the  sentient  agent.  But  it  is  still  the  same  element  of  sensi- 
bility, onl  J  working  in  deeper  channels,  and  with  a  stronger  tide,  and 
therefore  doing  its  work  more  effectually  and  impressively.  In  what- 
ever form,  it  is  still  but  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  his  consti- 
tution, by  which  man,  as  a  sympathetic  being,  is  impelled  to  expres- 
sion, that  he  may  attain  to  the  power  and  the  habit  of  communica- 
tion ;  and  thus  fulfill  the  conditions  of  his  social  and  moral  nature. 

Influence  of  Feeling  on  Moral  Character^  as  a  Form  of  Expression, — 
The  extent  to  which  the  element  of  feeling  exerts  its  power  over  ex- 
pression, and  the  degree  to  which  its  development  in  this  relation  may 
be  carried,  under  the  influence  of  educational  culture,  can  be  appro- 
priately measured  only  when  we  trace  it  to  its  effects  on  the  tenden- 
cies, the  character,  and  the  will  of  human  beings  individually,  or  in 
their  aggregations  in  society.  In  either  case,  we  see  it  in  the  gentle, 
the  peaceful,  and  affectionate  spirit  of  the  genuine  disciple  of  Him 
whom  we  reverence  as  the  "  meek  and  the  lowly,"  and  in  the  genial 
intercourse  of  communities  governed  by  the  influence  of  His  law  of 
universal  love ;  or  we  read  it  in  the  arrogance,  the  violence,  and  the 
hatred,  of  which  perverted  humanity  is  so  fatally  capable.  As  "  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  the  prevalent 
emotions  and  expression,  the  manners,  and  the  habitual  language  of 
man,  in  these  opposite  conditions  of  individual  and  social  life,  will 
depict  themselves  on  character  and  action. 

Influence  of  Feeling  on  tlie  Character  of  Art, — In  the  visible  lan- 
guage of  graphic  art,  we  read  the  same  lesson  of  the  power  of  feeling 
as  an  element  of  expression.  We  see  it  in  the  appalling  force  with 
which  the  sculptor  has  presented  the  agony  of  pain  and  struggle,  in 
the  writhing  frame  and  contorted  features  of  Laocoon,  or  the  perfect 
placidity  and  repose  with  which  he  has  invested  the  face  and  form  of 
Antinous.  Nor  is  the  lesson  less  impressive  when  we  turn  from  the 
superhuman  fierceness  of  expression  in  attitude  and  features,  which 
characterizes  the  delineations  of  passion  and  penal  torture,  in  some  of 
the  figures  depicted  by  the  hand  of  Angelo,  to  the  serenity,  the  sanc- 
tity, and  the  unutterable  loveliness,  beaming  from  the  half-divine 
forms  in  which  innocence  or  holiness  is  pictured  by  the  pencil  of 
Raphael. 

Its  power  in  Music. — The  ear  drinks  in  the  same  lesson  of  the  power 
of  empassioned  expression,  while  it  listens  to  the  great  masters  of 
musical  art,  and  feels  the  majesty  of  its  utterance,  as  conceived,  in  the 
soul  of  Handel,  and  worthily  executed  by  the  skillfnl  hand  of  the  ac- 
complished performer.  From  such  effects  of  sublimity  and  force  and 
solemn  grandeur,  down  to  the  breathings  of  tenderness  in  a  plaintive 
strain  of  pastoral  melody,  the  thrill,  responding  to  the  atlrring  ait  ot 
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the  soldier's  march,  or  the  wild  gayety  of  the  peasant's  dance,  we  have 
but  the  varied  forms  in  which  emotion  e\inces  its  sway  over  this  most 
expressive  of  arts,  by  the  inspiration  which  it  breathes  into  its  num- 
berless moods. 

Its  Effect  on  Language, — To  the  emotive  force  of  feeling,  Lan- 
guage owes  all  its  sublimest  and  most  beautiful  forms  of  cultivated 
utterance,  whether  in  expressing  the  depth  of  affection  or  the  intensity 
of  passion ;  and  the  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  literature  of  the 
elder  world  and  that  of  modern  times.  In  no  record  of  humanity  is 
the  fact  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  pages  of  the  Sacred 
volume,  where  the  heart  of  man  is  laid  open  in  all  its  workings,  in 
the  primitive  language  of  poetic  imagination  and  Divine  truth  com- 
bined, and  where  the  human  soul  pours  itself  forth  in  every  mood ; 
now  wondering  at  the  vastness  of  the  creation,  or  adoring  the  infinite 
majesty  of  the  Creator ;  now  humbled  to  the  dust,  under  the  sense  of 
man's  insignificance,  or,  in  the  tones  of  contrition  and  penitence,  im- 
ploring the  boon  of  pardon ;  uttering  thanks  for  boundless  goodness 
and  mercy ;  rejoicing  in  the  conscious  favor  of  God ;  sympathizing  in 
the  gladness  and  beauty  of  nature  ;  touched  by  the  paternal  tender- 
ness and  compassion  of  Jehovah,  or  joining  in  the  denunciations  of 
'^  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,"  threatened  to  his 
enemies. 

In  all  the  uninspired  delineations  of  thought  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times,  it  is  the  same  pervading  element  of 
feeling  which  has  given  them  their  lasting  life  and  their  sway  over  the 
mind.  To  some  prominent  passages  of  this  character  we  have  already 
alluded ;  and,  for  the  present,  the  allusion  must  suflSce.  Nor  have  we 
time  now  to  dwell  on  corresponding  examples  drawn  from  modem 
literature,  the  peculiar  charm  of  which,  in  one  word,  is  the  power 
with  which  it  calls  forth  the  natural  emotions  of  the  heart.  In  every 
form  which  literature  assumes,  as  a  power  or  an  influence  over  the 
soul,  exerted  through  the  medium  of  expressive  language,  the  main 
spring  of  effect,  the  grand  motive  power,  is  feeling.  The  life  of  ex- 
pression, in  all  its  cultivated  forms  of  language  or  of  art,  is  emotion. 

Feeling^  under  the  Outdance  of  Education. — Recognizing  the  fact 
last  mentioned,  the  intelligent  superintendent  of  education  will  direct 
his  endeavors  to  the  due  cherishing,  strengthening,  and  developing, 
as  well  as  to  the  moulding,  guiding,  and  governing  of  this  great  ele- 
ment of  intellectual  and  moral  power.  With  his  eye  fixed  on  this 
momentous  issue,  he  will  watch  the  natural  tendency  and  direction  of 
the  instinct  whose  action  he  is  to  guide,  so  as  intelligently  to  co- 
dperate  with  its  spontaneous  working,  and  aid  in  the  accomplish- 
moDts  of  its  peculiar  office. 


VI.   THE  COLLEGE  CODE  OF  HONOR. 


1DI)R1B8  TO  THE  STUDSKTS  OF  ANTIOOH    GOLLIOB,  TELLOW  SPBDrG6,  OHXO^  BT 

HOBACE   MANK,   LL.  D.,   PRESIDENT. 

My  Young  Friends  : — My  interest  ia  your  welfare,  not  only  as 
present  students,  but  as  future  men  and  wonaen,  prompts  me  to  so* 
licit  your  candid  attention  to  the  following  suggestions.  They  per- 
tain to  a  subject  upon  which  teachers  and  pupils  ought  always  to  be 
in  unison,  but  where  they  usually  are  at  variance. 

In  colleges  and  schools,  a  sentiment  very  generally  prevails  that 
students  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  withhold  all  knowledge  respecting 
the  misconduct  of  their  fellow  students  from  faculty  and  teachers.  In 
many,  if  not  in  moat  cases,  this  sentiment  is  enacted  into  what  is 
called  a  Code  of  Honor,  The  requisitions  of  this  code,  in  some  places, 
are  merely  negative,  demanding  that  a  student  shall  take  care  to  be 
absent  when  any  wrong  is  to  be  committed,  or  silent  when  called 
upon  as  a  witness  for  its  exposure.  Sometimes  it  goes  further,  and 
demands  evasion,  misrepresentation,  or  even  falsehood,  in  order  to 
screen  a  fellow- conspirator  or  a  fellow-student  from  the  consequences 
of  his  misconduct.  Under  this  doctrine,  any  one  who  exposes  a  vio- 
lator of  college  laws,  or  even  an  offender  against  the  laws  of  morality 
and  religion,  so  that  he  may  be  checked  in  his  vicious  or  criminal 
career,  is  stigmatized  as  an  **  informer,''  is  treated  with  contempt  and 
ridicule,  and  not  unfrequently,  is  visited  with  some  form  of  wild  and 
savage  vengeance. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  when  such  a  sentiment  becomes  the 
"  common  law"  of  a  literary  institution,  offenders  will  be  freed  from 
all  salutary  fear  of  detection  and  punishment  Where  witnesses  will 
not  testify,  or  will  testify  falsely,  the  culprit,  of  course,  escapes.  This 
security  from  exposure  becomes  a  premium  on  transgression.  The 
police  of  virtuous  sentiment  and  allegiance  to  order,  being  blinded 
and  muzzled,  nothing  remains  to  prevent  lawlessness  from  running 
riot  Thus  the  *'*'  Code  of  Honor,"  becomes  at  once  a  shield  for  all  dis- 
honorable practices. 

Now,  in  the  outset,  I  desire  to  allow  to  this  feeling,  as  we  usually 
find  it,  all  that  it  can  possibly  claim  under  any  semblance  of  justice 
or  generosity.  When,  as  doubtless  it  sometimes  happens,  one  student 
reports  the  omissions  or  commissions  of  another  to  the  College  Fac- 
ulty, from  motives  of  private  ill-will  or  malice ;  or,  when  one  oom- 
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petitor  in  the  race  for  college  honors,  convinced  that  he  will  be  out- 
stripped by  his  rival,  unless  he  can  fasten  upon  that  rival  some  weight 
of  suspicion  or  odium,  and  therefore  seeks  to  disparage  his  character 
instead  of  surpassing  his  scholarship ;  or,  when  any  mere  tattling  is 
done  for  any  mean  or  low  purpose  whatever ; — in  all  such  cases, 
every  one  must  acknowledge  that  the  conduct  is  reprehensible  and  the 
motive  dishonoring.  No  student  can  gain  any  advantage  with  any 
honorable  teacher  by  such  a  course.  Here,  as  in  all  other  cases^  we 
stand  upon  the  axiomatic  truth,  that  the  moral  quality  of  an  action  is 
determined  by  the  motive  that  prompts  it. 

But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  opportunities  of  the  dili- 
gent for  study  are  destroyed  by  the  disorderly,  or  that  public  or  pri- 
vate property  is  wantonly  sacrificed  or  destroyed  by.  the  maliciously 
mischievous ;  suppose  that  indignities  and  insults  are  heaped  upon 
officers,  upon  fellow-students,  or  upon  neighboring  citizens ;  suppose 
the  laws  of  the  land  or  the  higher  law  of  God  is  broken ; — in  these 
cases,  and  in  cases  kindred  to  these,  may  a  diligent  and  exemplary 
student,  after  finding  that  he  cannot  arrest  the  delinquent  by  his  own 
friendly  counsel  or  remonstrance,  go  to  the  Faculty,  give  them  infor- 
mation respecting  the  case,  and  cause  the  offender  to  be  brought  to 
an  account ;  or,  if  called  before  the  Faculty  as  a  witness,  may  he  tes- 
tify fully  and  frankly  to  all  he  knows  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  when  a 
young  man,  sent  to  college  for  the  highest  of  all  earthly  purposes, — 
that  of  preparing  himself  for  usefulness  and  honor, — is  wasting  time, 
health  and  character,  in  wanton  mischief,  in  dissipation  or  in  profli- 
gacy, is  it  dishonorable  in  a  fellow-student  to  give  information  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  thus  set  a  new  instrumentality  in  motion,  with 
a  fair  chance  of  redeeming  the  offender  from  ruin  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion.    Let  us  examine  it. 

A  college  is  a  community.  Like  other  communities,  it  has  its  ob- 
jects, which  are  among  the  noblest ;  it  has  its  laws  indispensable  for 
accomplishing  those  objects,  and  these  laws,  as  usually  framed,  are 
salutary  and  impartial.  The  laws  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  be  governed  by  them ;  and  without  the  laws  and  without  a 
general  observance  of  them,  this  community,  like  any  other,  would 
accomplish  its  ends  imperfectly — perhaps  come  to  ruin. 

Now,  in  any  civil  community,  what  class  is  it  which  arrays  itself  in 
opposition  to  wise  and  salutary  laws  f  Of  course,  it  never  is  the  hon- 
est, the  virtuous,  the  exemplary.  They  regard  good  laws  as  friends 
and  protectors.  But  horse-thieves,  counterfeiters,  defrauders  of  the 
custom-house  or  post-office, — thaso,  in  their  several  departments, 
league  together,  and  form  conspiracies  to  commit  crimes  beforehand 
snd  to  protect  each  other  from  punishment  afterward.    But  honest 
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farmers,  faithful  mechanics,  upright  merchants,  the  high-toned  profes- 
sional man, — these  have  no  occasion  for  plots  and  perjuries ;  for  they 
have  no  offenses  to  hide  and  no  punishments  to  fear.  The  first  as- 
pect of  the  case,  then,  seems  to  show  the  paternity  of  this  false  senti- 
ment among  students.  It  was  borrowed  from  rogues  and  knaves 
and  peculators  and  scoundrels  generally,  and  not  from  men  of  honor, 
rectitude  and  purity. 

When  incendiaries,  or  burglars,  or  the  meaner  gangs  of  pickpockets 
are  abroad,  is  not  he  by  whose  vigilance  and  skill  the  perpetrators 
can  be  arrested  and  their  depredations  stopped,  considered  a  public 
benefactor?  And  if  we  had  been  the  victim  of  arson,  housebreaking, 
or  pocket-picking,  what  should  we  think  of  a  witness  who,  on  being 
summoned  into  court,  should  refuse  to  give  the  testimony  that  would 
convict  the  offender  ?  Could  we  think  anything  better  of  such  a 
dumb  witness  than  that  he  was  an  accomplice  and  sympathized  with 
the  villany  ?  To  meet  such  cases,  all  our  courts  are  invested  with 
power  to  deal  with  such  contumacious  witnesses  in  a  summary  man- 
ner. Refusing  to  testify,  they  are  adjudged  guilty  of  one  of  the 
grossest  offenses  a  man  can  commit,  and  they  are  forthwith  impris- 
oned, even  without  trial  by  jury.  And  no  community  could  subsist 
for  a  month  if  everybody,  at  his  own  pleasure,  could  refuse  to  give 
evidence  in  court  It  is  equally  certain  that  no  college  could  subsist, 
as  a  place  for  the  growth  of  morality,  and  not  for  its  extirpation,  if 
its  students  should  act,  or  were  allowed  to  act,  on  the  principle  of 
giving  or  withholding  testimony  at  their  own  option.  The  same 
principle,  therefore,  which  justifies  courts  in  cutting  off  recusant  wit- 
nesses from  society,  would  seem  to  justify  a  College  Faculty  in  cut- 
ting off  recusant  students  from  a  college. 

Courts,  also,  are  armed  with  power  to  punish  perjury,  and  the  law 
justly  regards  this  offense  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  can  be  committed. 
Following  close  after  the  offense  of  perjury  in  the  courts,  is  the  offense  of 
prevarication  or  falsehood  in  shielding  a  fellow-student  or  accomplice 
from  the  consequences  of  his  misconduct.  For,  as  the  moral  growth 
keeps  pace  with  the  natural,  there  is  infinite  danger  that  the  youth  who 
tells  falsehoods  will  grow  into  the  man  who  commits  perjuries. 

So  a  student  who  means  to  conceal  the  offense  of  a  fellow -student  or 
to  divert  investigation  from  the  right  track,  though  he  may  not  tell  an 
absolute  lie,  yet  is  in  a  lying  state  of  mind,  than  which  many  a  sudden, 
unpremeditated  lie,  struck  out  by  the  force  of  a  vehement  temptation,  is 
far  less  injurious  to  character.  A  lying  state  of  mind  in  youth  has  its 
natural  termination  in  the  falsehoods  and  perjuries  of  manhood. 

When  students  enter  college,  they  not  only  continue  their  civil  re- 
latioiiB  as  men,  to  the  ofScera  of  the  college,  but  ihey  come  undet 
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new  and  special  obligations  to  them.  Teachers  take  on  much  of  tlie 
parental  relation  toward  students,  and  students  much  of  the  filial 
relation  toward  teachers.  A  student,  then,  is  bound  to  assist  and 
defend  a  teacher  as  a  parent,  and  a  teacher  is  bound  to  assist  and 
defend  a  student  as  a  child. 

Now,  suppose  a  student  should  see  an  incendiarj,  with  torch  in 
hand,  ready  to  set  fire  to  the  dwelling  in  which  I  and  my  feunily  are 
lying  in  unconscious  slumber,  ought  he  not,  as  a  man,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  duty  as  a  student,  to  give  an  alarm  that  we  may  arouse  and 
escape  ?  I  think  I  might  put  this  question  to  anybody  but  the  incen- 
diary himself  and  expect  an  affirmative  answer.  But  if  vices  and 
crimes  should  become  the  regular  programme,  the  practical  order  of 
exercises  in  a  college,  as  they  would  to  a  great  extent  do,  if  the  vicious 
and  profligate  could  secure  impunity,  through  the  falsehoods  or  the 
voluntary  dumbness  of  fellow-students ;  then,  surely,  all  that  is  most 
valuable  and  precious  in  a  college  would  be  destroyed  in  the  most 
deplorable  way ;  and,  for  one,  I  would  a  hundred  times  rather  have 
an  incendiary  set  fire  to  my  house,  while  I  was  asleep,  than  to  bear 
the  shame  of  the  downfall  of  an  institution  under  my  charge, 
through  the  misconduct  of  its  attendants.  And  in  the  eyes  of  all 
right-minded  men,  it  is  a  far  lighter  ofiense  to  destroy  a  mere  physi- 
cal dwelling  of  wood  or  stone  than  to  destroy  that  moral  &bric, 
which  is  implied  by  the  very  name  of  an  Educational  Institution. 

The  student  who  would  inform  me,  if  he  saw  a  cut-purse  purloin- 
ing the  money  from  my  pocket,  is  bound  by  reasons  still  more  cogent, 
to  inform  me,  if  he  sees  any  culprit  or  felon  destroying  that  capital, 
that  stock  in  trade,  which  consists  in  the  fair  name  or  reputation  of 
the  College  over  which  I  preside. 

And  what  is  the  true  relation  which  the  protecting  student  holds  to 
the  protected  offender.  Is  it  that  of  a  real  friend,  or  that  of  the 
worst  enemy  ?  An  offender,  tempted  onward  by  the  hope  of  impunity, 
is  almost  certain  to  repeat  his  offense.  If  repeated,  it  becomes  ha- 
bitual, and  will  be  repeated  not  only  with  aggravation  in  character, 
but  with  rapidity  of  iteration ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  abandoned  for 
other  offenses  of  a  higher  type.  A  college  life  filled  with  the  mean- 
ness of  clandestine  arts ;  first  spotted,  and  then  made  black  all  over 
with  omissions  and  commissions,  spent  in  shameful  escapes  from  duty, 
and  in  enterprises  of  positive  wrong  not  less  shameful,  is  not  likely  to 
culminate  in  a  replenished,  dignified,  and  honorable  manhood.  Look 
for  such  wayward  students,  after  twenty  years,  and  you  would  not  go 
to  the  high  places  of  society  to  find  them,  but  to  the  gaming  house 
or  prison,  or  some  place  of  infamous  resort;  or,  if  reformation  has 
jntervenedf  and  an  honorable  life  falsifies  the  auguries  of  a  dishonor* 
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ftble  youth,  no  where  will  you  hear  the  voioe  of  repentance  and  sor- 
row, more  sad,  or  more  sincere,  than  from  the  lips  of  the  moral  wan- 
derer himself.  Now  let  me  ask,  what  kind  of  a  friend  is  he  to  an- 
other, who,  when  he  sees  him  just  entering  on  the  high  road  to  de- 
struction, instead  of  summoning  natural  or  official  guardians  to  save 
him,  refuses  to  give  the  alarm,  and  thus  clears  away  all  the  obstacles, 
and  supplies  all  the  facilities  for  his  speedy  passage  to  ruin  ? 

K  one  student  sees  another  just  stepping  into  deceitful  waters, 
where  he  will  probably  be  drowned ;  or,  proceeding  along  a  pathway, 
which  has  a  pit-fall  in  its  track,  or  a  precipice  at  its  end,  is  it  not  the 
impulse  of  friendship  to  shout  his  danger  in  his  ear  ?  Or,  if  I  am 
nearer  than  he,  or  can  for  any  reason  more  probably  rescue  the  im- 
perilled from  his  danger,  ought  he  not  to  shout  to  me  ?  But  a  stu- 
dent entering  the  outer  verge  of  the  whirlpool  of  temptation,  whose 
narrowing  circle  and  accelerating  current  will  soon  engulf  him  in  the 
Tortex  of  sin,  is  in  direr  peril  than  any  danger  of  drowning,  of  pit- 
fall, or  of  precipice ;  because  the  spiritual  life  is  more  precious  than 
the  bodily.  It  is  a  small  thing  to  die,  but  a  great  one  to  be  de- 
praved. If  a  student  will  allow  me  to  cooperate  with  him  to  save  a 
fellow  student  from  death ;  why  not  from  calamities  which  are  worse 
than  death  ?  He  who  saves  one's  character  is  a  greater  benefactor 
than  he  who  saves  his  life.  Who  then  is  the  true  friend,  he  who 
supplies  the  immunity  which  a  bad  student  desires,  or  the  saving 
warning,  or  coercion  which  he  needs  ? 

But  young  men  are  afraid  of  being  ridiculed,  if  they  espouse  the 
side  of  progress,  and  good  order  as  one  of  the  essentials  to  progress. 
But  which  is  the  greater  evil,  the  ridicule  of  the  wicked,  or  the  con- 
demnation of  the  wise  ? 

"  Agk  you  why  Wharton  broke  thro'  ercry  rule  7 
TwM  all  for  fear  that  koayea  would  caJI  him  fool." 

But  the  student  says,  suppose  I  had  been  the  wrong  doer,  and  my 
character  and  fortunes  were  in  the  hands  of  a  fellow  student,  I  should 
not  like  to  have  him  make  report,  or  give  evidence  against  me,  and  I 
must  do  CLS  I  would  he  done  hy.  How  short-sighted  and  one-sided  is 
this  view  1  Suppose  you  had  been  made,  or  were  about  to  be  made 
the  innocent  victim  of  wrong-doing,  would  you  not  then  wish  to 
have  the  past  injustice  redressed,  or  the  fiiture  injustice  averted  ? 
Toward  whom,  then,  should  your  golden  rule  be  practised, — toward 
the  offender,  or  toward  the  party  offended  ?  Where  a  wrong  is  done, 
•very  body  is  injured, — the  immediate  object  of  the  wrong,  directly  ; 
every  body  else,  indirectly, — for  every  wrong  invades  the  rights  and 
the  sense  of  safety  which  every  individual,  community,  or  body  poli- 
tic, has  a  right  to  enjoy.    Therefore,  doing  as  we  would  be  don^  b^^ 
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to  the  ofiender,  in  such  a  case,  is  doing  as  we  would  not  be  done  by 
to  every  body  else.  Nay,  if  we  look  beyond  the  present  deed,  and 
the  present  hour,  the  kindest  office  we  can  perform  for  the  offender, 
himself,  is  to  expose,  and  thereby  arrest  him.  With  such  arrest, 
there  is  great  chance  that  he  will  be  saved  ;   without  it  there  is  little. 

Does  any  one  still  insist  upon  certain  supposed  evils  incident  to  the 
practice  of  students  giving  information  of  each  others'  misconduct  ? 
I  reply,  that  the  practice  itself  would  save  nine-tenths  of  the  occa- 
sions for  informing,  and  thus,  the  evils  alledged  to  belong  to  the  prac- 
tice would  be  almost  wholly  suppressed  by  it. 

But  again ;  look  at  the  parties  that  constitute  a  College,  A  Fac- 
ulty is  selected  from  the  community  at  large,  for  their  supposed  com- 
petency for  teaching  and  training  youth.  Youth  are  committed  to 
their  care,  to  be  taught  and  trained.  The  two  parties  are  now  to- 
gether, face  to  face  : — the  one  ready  and  anxious  to  impart  and  to 
mould  ;  the  other  in  a  receptive  and  growing  condition.  A  case  of 
oflfense,  a  case  of  moral  delinquency, — no  matter  what, — occurs.  It 
is  the  very  point,  the  very  juncture,  where  the  wisdom,  the  experi- 
ence, the  parental  regard  of  the  one,  should  be  brought,  with  all  its 
healing  influences,  to  bear  upon  the  indiscretion,  the  rashness,  or  the 
wantonness  of  the  other.  The  parties  were  brought  into  proximity 
for  this  identical  purpose.  Here  is  the  casus fcsderis.  Why  does  not 
one  of  them  supply  the  affectionate  counsel,  the  preventive  admoni- 
tion, the  heart-einauating  and  heart-penetrating  reproof;  perhaps 
even  the  salutary  fear,  which  the  other  so  much  needs ; — needs  now, 
needs  to-day,  needs  at  this  very  moment; — needs  as  much  as  the 
fainting  man  needs  a  cordial,  or  a  suffocating  man  air,  or  a  drowning 
man  a  life-preserver.  Why  is  not  the  anodyne,  or  the  restorative,  or 
the  support  given  ?  Skillful  physician  and  desperate  patient  are  close 
together.  Why,  then,  at  this  most  critical  juncture,  does  not  the 
living  rescue  the  dying  ?  Because  a  ^^ friend*^  a  pretended  "  friend," 
holds  it  as  a  point  of  honor,  that  when  his  friend  is  sick,  sick  with  a 
Boul-disease,  now  curable,  but  in  danger  of  soon  becoming  incurable, 
he  ought  to  cover  up  his  malady,  and  keep  the  ethical  healer  blind 
and  far  away ! 

Such  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  that  miserable  and  wicked  doc- 
trine, that  it  is  a  Point  of  Honor  not  to  "  report," — though  from  the 
most  humane  and  Christian  motives, — the  misconduct  of  a  fellow-stu- 
dent, to  the  Faculty  that  has  legitimate  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  and 
is  bound  by  every  obligation,  of  affection,  of  honor,  and  of  religion, 
to  exercise  tliat  jurisdiction,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  the 
offender  and  of  the  community  over  which  they  preside. 


VII.  LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHER. 

BT    GIDEON    F.   THATER, 
Late  PrinciiMd  of  Chaoncy-Hall  Bduxd,  Bostoo. 


While  I  was  deliberating  as  to  what  should  be  the  main  topic  of 
this  letter,  I  received  the  annexed  circular,  which  settled  the  question 

at  once : 

«*  Toledo,  0.,  Oct.  15th,  1866. 
**  Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned  haying  been  appointed  a  Committee,  by  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  to  report,  at  its  meeting  in  December  next, 
apon  the  best  method  of  giving  moral  instruction  in  schools,  would  respectfully 
ask  your  opinions  upon  the  following  questions,  with  the  liberty  of  making 
them  public  : 

**  What  is  the  comparatiye  importance  of  Moral  Instruction  in  a  system  of 
Education  7 
"  Should  special  instruction  be  given  in  Morals  in  our  Free  Schools? 
*<  What  is  the  best  method  of  giving  Moral  Instruction  in  School  ? 
**  You  will  do  us  a  great  favor  by  answering  the  above  inquiries  at  your  ear- 
liest convenience. 

**  Please  direct  to  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  Toledo,  0. 

**  Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c.,  John  Eatok,  Jun., 

m.  f.  cowdery, 
John  Hancock, 
.  John  Robinson." 

It  is  gratifying  to  those  who  believe  that  the  great  want  in  our 
community  is  a  higher  degree  of  practical  morality,  to  find  associa- 
tions formed  for  the  inculcation  and  dissemination  of  moral  truth, 
established  in  our  large  towns  and  cities ;  public  lay  lecturers  labor- 
ing in  the  same  cause;  school-masters  insisting  more  perseveringly 
upon  it;  and,  especially,  to  find  it  engaging  the  attention  of  an 
organized  body  of  teachers  in  a  large,  intelligent,  and  powerful  State, 
and  adopting  measures,  like  men  in  earnest,  for  the  securing  of  the 
best  results. 

Most  cordially  will  every  true  man  lend  his  cooperation  to  the 
cause,  in  a  well-founded  confidence  that,  whatever  he  may  be  able  to 
do,  little  or  much,  he  becomes,  on  easy  terms  to  himself,  to  such  ex- 
tent, a  benefactor  to  society. 
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With  no  desire  to  claim,  even  in  the  humblest  manner,  any  sad) 
distinction,  but  for  my  own  gratification,  I  shall  attempt  to  answer 
the  interrogatories  contained  in  the  circular,  to  which  I  but  very 
briefly  replied  at  the  time  of  receiving  it.  Too  late  though  it  be  to 
Bobserve  the  special  object  of  the  committee  who  issued  the  circular, 
it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  in  other  direotioos. 

1.  "  What  is  the  comparative  importance  of  Moral  Instruction  in  a 
system  of  Education  7  " 

To  this  question,  it  seems  to  me,  tJiere  can  be  but  one  reply ;  and 
that  is :  Moral  Education  is  paramount  to  all  other.  The  physical 
and  intellectual  nature  should  by  no  means  be  neglected ;  but  if  they 
are  developed,  exercised  and  trained,  and  the  moral  nature  overlooked, 
or  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  the  hopes  of  humanity  may  sink  m 
despair. 

In  the  garden  left  uncultivated,  the  weeds  soon  overgrow,  and 
choke  the  flowers  and  useful  herbs.  So  with  the  human  soul ;  if  the 
flowers  of  virtue  that  spring  spontaneously,  —  and  I  admit  that  aoeh 
there  are,  —  be  not  attended  to  and  cherished,  the  tares  of  evil  may 
soon  overpower  and  crush  them. 

I  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  man's  nature  is  wholly  depraved. 
As  a  question  of  theology,  it  may  not  be  proper  here  either  to  affirm 
or  deny  it  I  will  only  say  that,  in  the  masses  of  society,  the  common 
tendency  seems  rather  to  be  more  towards  evil  than  towards  good. 
Hence  the  indispensable  necessity  of  exerting  every  practicable  means 
of  counteracting  this  tendency. 

If  the  capacities  of  the  mind  and  body  receive  the  whole  attention 
of  the  educator,  the  pupil's  power  for  mischief  will  be  all  the  more 
increased,  and  he  may,  and  probably  will,  become  so  much  the  moro 
accomplished  a  knave. 

«    •    •    «    «    "Talents,  angel-bright. 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shiniDg  instroments 
In  false  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  Ikulta 
Illustrious,  and  give  inluiiy  renown." 

That  talents  may  be  '*  of  worth  "  (or  worthy)  in  the  world,  thej 
most  have  this  right  direction  given  them ;  and  this  should  be  done 
in  the  school  period  of  life.  To  delay  it  is  unsafe,  if  not  criminal 
and  ruinous. 

I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  those  ugly  excrescences  which 
darken  the  page  of  history  in  the  lives  of  Nero,  Caligula,  Rioh- 
aid  III.,  Napoleon  I.,  Aaron  Burr,  and  Benedict  Arnold,  did  not 
enjoy  that  early  moral  training,  instruction,  and  example,  whidi 
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are  needfiil  to  Becore  a  career  of  parity,  virtue,  honor,  and  patriotism ; 
while,  in  the  examples  of  Alfred  the  Great,  Constantine,  Feneloo, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Howard,  and  Washington,  we  feel  that  an  infla* 
ence,  potent  and  holy,  was  breathed  into  them,  that  helped  to  make 
them  what  they  were. 

All  these  indiyidoals  have  their  counterparts  in  all  countries,  and 
in  almost  every  school-room,  at  the  present  day,  —  not  as  to  place, 
power,  and  distinction,  but  as  to  disposition.  They,  hence,  are 
growing  up  to  crime,  cruelty,  profligacy,  or  perfidy ;  or  to  honor, 
usefulness,  benevolence,  or  virtue ; — advancing  to  positions  in  society, 
whence  their  evil  deeds  will  consign  to  the  grave  their  broken-hearted 
friends,  and  their  own  names  to  infamy ;  or  from  which  a  halo  of 
light  will  surround  their  names,  during  their  lives,  for  their  good 
deeds,  and  grateful  memory  bless  them  after  their  departure. 

Finally,  national  probity,  honor,  and  virtue,  constitute  a  State ;  the 
State  is  composed  of  men ;  the  men  of  the  next  generation  are  now 
school-boys.  What  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  become  as  men,  they 
must  be  taught  to  be  as  boys.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  leave  thb  work  to  be 
done  by  the  pulpit  or  the  fireside.  Every  proper  means  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  young,  should  be  put  in  requisition ;  and 
none  is  more  appropriate  than,  and  scarcely  any  so  effective  as,  the 
well-applied,  faithful,  and  persevering  lessons  of  the  school-room. 

From  what  I  have  said  in  answer  to  the  first  interrogatory,  my 
reply  to  the  seoond  will  readily  be  anticipated. 

2.  "Should  special  instruction  be  given  in  Morals  incur  Free 
Schools  ?  " 

I  reply,  unhesitatingly,  in  the  a£Eirmative.  That  it  may  be  fi)und 
more  difficult  than  instruction  in  literature  and  science,  I  am  well 
aware ;  for,  although  there  are  persons  of  the  nicest  degree  of  moral 
perception  and  moral  refinement  among  our  fraternity,  there  are 
others  who,  perhaps,  might  be  considered  obtuse  in  the  department  of 
morals.  There  are  many  thousand  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
our  land,  who  take  the  situations  as  temporary  expedients,  with  no 
intention  of  becoming  permanent  in  the  profession,  and  who  are 
engaged,  only  for  the  lack  of  better,  for  a  period  of  a  few  months. 
Their  qualifications  often  fall  short  of  the  moral  department ;  from 
such,  of  oourse,  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  much  on  this  pointy 
whatever  the  school  committee  might  require; 

But  even  this  should  not  exonerate  them  from  doing  what  they 
can.  No  person  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  young,  who  has 
not  mastered  the  great  principles  of  morality  in  theory,  nor  whose 
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life  does  not  evince  a  practical  aoquaiDtance  with  them.  The  ser- 
▼ioes  of  better  and  better  oandidates  should  be  Booured,  until  those 
fully  qualified  can  be  found.  Let  committees  or  school  supervisors 
insist  on  the  moral  qualification  as  the  prominent,  leading,  and  indis- 
pensable  one,  and  the  requisition  will  increase  the  supply,  until,  in 
time,  the  schoold  will,  in  most  cases,  be  well  provided. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  long  ago,  made  it  a  matter  of 
legal  requisition  that  certain  things  should  be  taught  in  her  public 
schools.  The  act  on  Public  Instruction,  Section  7,  reads  thus :  '*  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors,  of  the  uni- 
versity at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several  colleges,  and  of  all  precep- 
tors and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  instructors  of  youth,  to 
exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and 
youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety, 
justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity, 
and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality,  chastity, 
moderation  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the 
ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican 
constitution  is  founded ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors 
to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will 
admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above-men- 
tioned virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and 
flecure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  fiituro 
happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
opposite  vices." 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that,  as  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned, 
no  public  teacher,  of  any  grade,  has  it  at  his  option  to  teach  morality 
or  not ;  but,  as  a  loyal  citizen,  he  must  do  it.  Well  would  it  be  for 
every  State  in  the  confederacy  to  adopt  a  similar  law. 

Teachers  are  required  *<  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  "  in  this  work. 
Consequently,  it  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  not  be  lefl  to 
chance  for  its  exercise.  A  time  should  be  set  apart  for  it  as  regularly 
as  for  any  of  the  studied  lessons  of  the  school ;  and  at  that  time  it 
should  be  invariably  brought  up. 

3.  "  What  is  the  best  method  of  giving  Moral  Instruction  in 
Sohool ?  " 

This  question  it  is  not  so  easy  to  answer,  for  the  reason  that  teach- 
ers of  experience,  with  any  degree  of  originality,  must  differ  in  modes, 
even,  of  arriving  at  like  results.  William  B.  Fowle,  a  veteran 
teacher,  of  great  success  in  his  vocation,  alluding  to  his  means  of 
teaching,  in  the  outline  of  his  school  plans,  says  that  he  teaches 
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« Moral  Philosophy  chiefly  by  Reading  the  Scriptures,  ConversatioD, 
and  Example/'  This  method,  in  the  hands  of  a  discreet  and  competent 
teacher,  must  doubtless  succeed  well.  Other  teachers  attempt  the 
same  thing  by  rules,  by  requisitions,  and  by  the  study  of  books  pre- 
pared especially  for  the  purpose,  like  Wayland*s  Moral  Science. 

No  one  plan  should  be  invariably  pursued.  Children  tire  of  routine 
and  monotony.  Variety  is  necessary,  even  to  the  adult  mind,  to 
secure  attention  and  perpetual  interest ;  and,  with  children,  this  is 
still  more  requisite.  Schools,  again,  differ  in  their  elements.  Some 
are  composed  wholly  of  young  pupils ;  others,  entirely  of  those  in 
the  closing  years  of  school  life,  —  as  in  the  high  schools  of  large 
towns  and  cities ;  others,  still,  are  mixed,  —  ranging  from,  it  may  be, 
four  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Hence,  a  course  of  instruction  must 
be  varied  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  taught. 

In  schools  of  advanced  age,  didactic  instruction  may  be  resorted  to 
with  good  effect ;  and  if  the  pupils  are  required,  a  few  at  a  time,  to 
bring  dissertations,  written  by  themselves,  on  subjects  previously 
assigned,  and  these  be  read  to  the  school,  and  commented  on  by  the 
teacher,  and,  when  time  permits,  by  the  other  pupils,  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation will  be  roused,  fresh  interest  excited,  and  the  school  generally 
be  called  to  reflection.  It  is  to  such  that  the  treatises  on  morals, 
under  various  titles,  are  best  adapted.  The  lessons  learned  may  very 
properly  become  the  subject  of  a  paper  or  debate,  in  addition  to  the 
recitation  to  the  teacher. 

With  all  grades  of  schools  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  notice  every 
incident  that  occurs  among  the  pupils,  or  that  is  notorious  in  the  town 
or  neighborhood,  from  which  a  useful  lesson  may  be  derived,  virtue  be 
rendered  more  attractive,  and  vice  more  repulsive. 

Incidents  of  this  nature  are  suitable  to  all  ages ;  and,  though  they 
be  simplified  to  the  degree  required  by  the  humblest  capacity,  will  not 
fail,  if  skilfully  related,  to  secure,  to  some  extent,  the  interest  of  all. 

Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  children.  In  some  Eastern  nations,  as  is 
well  known,  itinerants  earn  their  subsistence  by  the  narration  of 
stories,  and,  if  well  trained,  hold  large  audiences,  wherever  they  find 
them,  in  delighted  wonder  by  their  stories,  whether  fictitious  or  the 
statement  of  facts. 

The  pulpit,  at  the  present  day,  is  rendered  more  or  less  efficacious 
for  securing  the  attention  of  an  audience,  moving  (be  feelings,  and 
converting  the  mind,  in  proportion  as  it  illustrates  its  positions  or 
enforces  its  logic  by  the  use  of  narratives.  Nay,  the  Saviour  him- 
self evinced  how  well  he  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  by  what  avenues 
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he  oonld  reach  the  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  convince  the  understand- 
ing, while  he  touched  the  heart,  by  the  frequent  use  he  made  of  par- 
ables in  his  preaching.  The  train  of  reasoning  may  be  lost,  but  the 
story  that  enforces  it  abides  forever  in  the  memory,  as  a  salient  foun- 
tain of  encouragement  or  conviction. 

The  teacher  should  take  a  hint  from  these  facts.  There  is,  as  it 
strikes  me,  no  way  by  which  he  can  do  more  for  the  moral  nature  of 
his  pupil,  than  exactly  to  adopt  the  method  above  mentioned.  Of 
course,  his  own  life  and  character  should  show  forth  the  worthy  doc- 
tiines  he  inculcates.  • 

Subjoined  are  specimens  of  anecdotes,  original  and  selected,  of  the 
nature  I  would  recomm^Kl  for  school  use.  The  teacher,  by  a  little 
thought,  might  collect  any  number  of  the  kind,  and,  doubtless,  many 
more  suitable  and  of  higher  merit. 

Let  the  lesson,  for  example,  be  Truth,  or  the  Telling  of  Truth. 
If  the  audience  be  very  juvenile,  he  may  relate  the  well-known 
story  of  Washington  and  the  Cherry-tree,  or  something  that  may 
occur  to  him  of  like  tendency.  If  more  advanced,  or  mixed,  the 
account  of  Petrarch  and  the  Cardinal  may  be  presented.  And  this, 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  inserting  here,  as,  although  familiar  to 
many,  it  has  not  been  so  often  presented  to  our  American  youth  as 
the  former  has. 

It  is  this :  "  Petrarch,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  who  flourished  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  endeared  himself  to  Cardinal  Colonna,  in 
whose  family  he  resided,  by  his  strict  regard  to  truth.  A  violent 
quarrel  had  arisen  in  the  household  of  this  nobleman ;  and  the  Cardi- 
nal, that  he  might  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case,  called  all  his  people 
together,  and  required  each  one  to  take  an  oath  on  the  Gospels  that 
he  would  state  the  simple  truth.  The  brother  of  the  Cardinal  him- 
self was  not  excused  from  it ;  but,  when  Petrarch  appeared  to  take 
the  oath,  the  Cardinal  closed  the  book,  and  said,  *As  for  you, 
Petrarch,  your  toord  is  sufficient ! '  ^ 

I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of  proud  satisfaction  for  the  hero 
of  the  anecdote,  with  which  I  was  filled,  in  first  reading,  as  a  boy, 
this  charming  incident.  The  Washington  story,  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  had  a  similar  efifect  upon  me.  Hence,  I  infer  that  boys  at 
the  present  time  would  be  affected  in  like  manner. 

If  I  wished  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  justice  and  manliness,  I  would 
relate  something  like  the  following  :  A  boy  of  six  years  old,  at  play 
in  one  of  the  streets  of  Boston,  accidentally  broke  a  pane  of  glass  in 
a  window  of  a  dwelling-house.  Without  hesitation,  he  rang  the  door- 
bell and  said  to  the  person  who  came  to  the  door,  <*  My  name  is 
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A«  L.  T ;  I  have  broken  your  window,  and  my  Either  will  send 

a  man  to  mend  it"  Reoeiving  a  kind  word  from  the  person  at  the 
door,  he  bowed  and  ran  to  his  home  to  relate  the  ease. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  true  courage :  A  teacher,  having  received  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  the  guilt  of  one  of  his  pupils  in  a  case  of  serious 
mischief,  was  about  to  inflict  a  penalty  due  to  the  offence,  when 
another  boy,  of  twelve  years  of  age,  called  out,  "  O,  sir,  don't  pun- 
ish William  !  He  did  n't  do  it !     T  was  /,  sir ! " 

As  an  example  of  civility  and  obedience,  I  would  say,  A  gentleman 
calling  at  C.  H.  S  ,  on  business,  one  day,  requested  a  lad  at  the 
door  to  hold  his  horse  while  he  went  in.  On  his  return,  he  offered 
the  lad  a  piece  of  money,  which  was  courteously  declined.  The  gen- 
tleman insisted,  but  the  lad  was  immovable,  saying,  "  Mr.  T 

would  not  like  it,  if  I  took  pay  for  holding  a  gentleman's  horse  for  a 
&w  minutes." 

I  say  an  example  of  obedience.  There  was  no  specific  school-law 
for  such  a  case.  It  was  deduced  from  the  law  of  universal  kind- 
ness, which  was  the  summing  up  of  the  school-code,  and  which  the 
boy  60  appropriately  applied. 

Here  follows  a  beautiful  example  of  youthful  kindness : 

Thx  Disinterested  Bot.  —  The  san  had  set,  and  the  night  was  spreading 
Its  mantle  over  hill-top,  and  Talley,  and  lonely  wood,  and  busy  Tillage.  While 
the  winds  were  beginning  to  sweep  through  the  trees,  lights  were  here  and 
there  peeping  through  the  windows,  to  tell  that,  though  the  wind  was  cold  and 
blustering  without,  there  might  be  peace  and  comfort  within. 

At  this  hoar,  Mr.  Bradley  passed  through  a  little  Tillage  among  these  hills, 
and,  urging  his  horse  forward  as  the  night  became  darker,  took  his  way 
through  the  main  road  toward  the  next  town,  where  he  wished  to  pass  the 
night  As  he  passed  the  last  house  in  the  village,  he  thought  he  heard  some 
one  call ;  but,  supposing  it  might  be  some  boy  shouting  to  another  boy,  he 
thought  little  of  it  He  heard  the  call  again  and  again  ;  at  last,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  some  one  might  wish  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  stopped  the  pace  of 
his  horse,  and  looked  behind  the  chaise  to  see  if  he  could  discover  who  was 
calling. 

**  Stop,  sir,  stop  ! "  said  a  little  boy,  who  was  running  with  all  his  might  to 
overtake  him. 

Mr.  Bradley  stopped  his  horse,  and  a  little  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  came 
up,  panting  at  every  breath. 

•'  Well,  my  little  fellow,  what  do  you  wish  for  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bradley. 

**  You  are  losing  your  trunk,  sir,"  answered  the  boy,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 

'*  And  so  you  have  run  all  this  way  to  tell  me  of  it,  have  you,  my  good 
boy?" 

*«  Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Bradley  jumped  out  of  his  chaise,  and  saw  that  his  trunk,  which  was 
strapped  underneath  his  carriage,  was  unfutened  at  one  end,  so  that  a  sudden 
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Jolt  might  haye  loosoied  it  altogether,  and  he  hare  lost  it  without  knowing 
where  it  had  gone. 

**  Yoa  are  very  kind,  my  little  lad,**  said  the  gentleman,  *'  to  take  all  this 
trouble ;  you  have  saved  me  from  losing  my  trunk,  and  I  feel  much  obliged 
to  you.  And  now,  are  you  tall  enough  to  hold  my  horse  while  I  fasten  the 
trunk  as  it  should  be  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bradley. 

"0,  yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  stepping  up,  and  taking  hold  of  the  bridle.  He 
held  the  horse  till  Mr.  Bradley  was  ready  to  start,  and  then  said,  "  Good-night, 
sir,'*  and  stepped  away. 

**  Stop  a  moment,*'  said  Mr.  Bradley,  taking  a  shilling  from  his  pocket ; 
**  here  is  a  piece  of  money  to  pay  you  for  your  trouble,  and  I  feel  very  grateful 
besides.*' 

"  No,  sir,  thank  you,"  said  the  boy,  casting  his  eye  full  in  the  gentleman's 
face  ;  '*  do  you  think  I  would  take  money  for  such  a  thing  as  that  T  " 

"  Ah  !  **  said  Mr.  Bradley,  as  he  afterward  related  the  story,  "  1  saw  by  his 
noble  look  that  he  had  run  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  for  the  sake 
of  doing  a  kindness  to  a  stranger,  and  not  for  the  hope  of  pay  ;  and  I  could  not 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  urge  him  to  take  the  money  ;  for  I  knew  that  the  thought 
of  doing  good  was  a  greater  reward  to  him  than  money  could  have  been.  So  I 
bade  him  *  good-night,*  and  he  ran  toward  home ;  while  I  gave  whip  to  the 
horse,  and  again  rode  briskly  on  ;  but  I  often  think  of  that  journey,  and  the 
noble-hearted  boy  who  lived  among  the  hills.** 

The  following  might  be  used  to  show  the 

Advantages  of  Politeness.  —  An  elderly  lady,  passing  down  a  busy  street 
in  New  Haven,  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden  shower.  She  was  some  distance  from 
any  acquaintance,  and  had  no  umbrella.  She  was  deliberating  what  to  do,  when 
a  pleasant  voice  beside  her  said,  **  Will  you  take  my  umbrella,  madam  ?  **  The 
speaker  was  a  boy,  perhaps  ten  years  old. 

**  Thank  you,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  get  wet.** 
**  Never  mind  me,  ma'am  ;  I  am  but  a  boy,  and  you  are  a  lady.** 
**  But  perhaps  you  will  accompany  me  to  a  friend's,  and  then  I  shall  not  find 
it  necessary  to  rob  you." 
The  boy  did  so,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  lady,  and  departed. 
Two  years  rolled  away.     The  lady  often  related  the  circumstance,  and  often 
wondered  what  had  become  of  her  friend,  but  little  thinking  ever  to  see  him 
again.     In  the  dull  season  of  the  year  this  boy  was  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and,  the  circumstances  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  this  lady,  she  gave  him  a 
gootl  home  till  March,  when  she  introduced  him  to  a  good  situation.     Verily, 
kindness  seldom  goes  unrequited,  even  in  this  world. 

Here  is  exhibited  an  instance  of  gratitude  for  favors  received : 

A  Passing  Incident.  —  As  a  man,  of  generous  heart,  from  the  country,  was 
guiding,  a  few  days  since,  his  load  of  hay  to  the  market,  we  saw,  following  him, 
and  gathering  the  wisps  of  hay  which  dropped  from  the  load,  a  poor  woman 
and  two  lads,  —  the  latter  of  perhaps  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine  years.     Our 
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ftUention  was  Bpeoially  drawn  to  them,  by  obserring  that  the  man  frequently 
took  pains  to  throw  whole  handfuls  of  the  hay  down  the  side  of  the  load,  in 
order,  as  was  quite  apparent,  to  convey,  in  as  quiet  a  manner  as  possible,  aen- 
timents  of  comfort  to  the  hearts  of  these  suffering  poor.  As  our  walk  lay  in 
the  direction  of  the  market,  we  determined  to  witness  the  conclusion  of  this 
exhibition  of  sympathy  and  generosity.  By-and-by  the  gleaning  became  so 
abundant,  that  the  poor  woman  could  refrain  from  her  expressions  of  gratitude 
no  longer  ;  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  beckoned  to  the  man  to  stop,  and  then, 
in  a  manner  which  indicated  both  intelligence  and  a  delicate  sense  of  her 
wretched  condition,  besought  him  to  permit  her  a  single  word  of  thankftilness 
Ibr  his  kindness. 

*'  Madam,*'  said  the  man,  "  I,  too,  hare  been  in  the  Tale  of  poverty,  and 
seen  the  time  when  a  lock  of  hay  would  have  been  considered  a  treasure.  A 
friend,  by  an  act  of  kindness,  of  less  value  in  itself  than  the  one  I  have  done  to 
you,  saved  me  from  despair,  and  made  me  hopeful  for  better  days.  Years  have 
passed  now,  and  a  kind  Providence  has  blessed  me  with  a  good  farm  and  a 
happy  home.  For  years,  as  I  have  waked  each  morning,  I  have  seemed  to  hear 
a  sweet  voice  whispering,  *  This  day  remember  the  poor.'  *' 

As  he  said  this,  he  raised  the  fork,  and  threw  in  the  woman's  arms  as  great 
a  quantity  as  she  and  the  lads  could  carry,  and  then  drove  onward,  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  the  truth,  **  It  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive." 

We  turned  from  the  scene  to  read  again,  and  with  greater  profit  than  ever, 
the  story  of  Ruth,  gleaning  in  the  fields  of  the  generous  Boaz,  and  of  the  kind- 
ness of  the  reapers  to  the  destitute  and  suooessfrd  gleaner. 

The  following  presenta  a  specimen  of  lofty  magnanimity : 

A  NoBLB  Revenge.  — The  coffin  was  a  plain  one,  —  a  poor,  miserable,  pine 
coffin.  No  flowers  on  its  top  ;  no  lining  of  rose-white  satin  for  the  pale  brow  ; 
no  smooth  ribbons  about  the  coarse  shroud.  The  brown  hair  was  laid  decently 
back,  but  there  was  no  crimped  cap,  with  its  neat  tie  beneath  the  chin.  The 
sufferer  from  cruel  poverty  smiled  in  her  sleep  ;  she  had  found  bread,  rest,  and 
health. 

**  I  want  to  see  my  mother,**  sobbed  a  poor  child,  as  the  city  undertaker 
screwed  down  the  top. 

"You  can't, — get  out  of  the  way,  boy!  Why  don't  somebody  take  the 
brat?" 

"  Only  let  me  see  her  one  minute,"  cried  the  hapless,  hopeless  orphan,  clutch- 
ing the  side  of  the  charity-box  ;  and,  as  he  gazed  into  that  rough  face,  anguished 
tears  streamed  rapidly  down  the  check  on  which  no  childish  bloom  ever  lin- 
gered. 0,  it  was  pitiful  to  hear  him  cry,  **  Only  once,  let  me  see  my  mother ; 
only  once  ! " 

Quickly  and  brutally  the  hard-hearted  monster  struck  the  boy  away,  so  that 
he  reeled  with  the  blow.  For  a  moment  the  boy  stood  panting  with  grief  and 
rage  ;  his  blue  eye  distended,  his  lips  sprang  apart,  a  fire  glittered  through  his 
tears,  as  he  raised  his  puny  arm,  and,  with  a  most  unchildish  accent,  screamed, 
"  When  I  'm  a  man,  I  '11  kill  you  for  that ! " 
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*'  There  was  a  oofifin  and  a  heap  of  earth  "  between  the  mother  and  the  poor, 
ftonaken  ohild,  and  a  monument  stronger  than  granite  built  in  his  boy-heart  to 
the  memory  of  a  heartlen  deed. 

The  coart-honse  was  crowded  to  suffocation. 

^*  Does  any  one  appear  as  this  man's  counsel  7  "  asked  the  judge. 

There  was  a  silence  when  he  finished,  until,  with  lips  tightly  pressed  together, 
a  look  of  strange  intelligence,  blended  with  haughty  reserve,  upon  his  hand- 
some features,  a  young  man  stepped  forward,  with  a  firm  tread  and  kindling 
eye,  to  plead  for  the  erring  and  the  friendless.  He  was  a  stranger,  but  from  his 
first  sentence  there  was  silence.  The  splendor  of  his  genius  entranced,  con- 
vinced.   The  man  who  could  not  find  a  friend  was  acquitted. 

"  May  God  bless  you,  sir, — I  cannot'* 

**  I  want  no  thanks,"  replied  the  stranger,  with  icy  coldness. 

**  I  —  I  believe  you  are  unknown  to  me.*' 

"  Man  !  I  will  refresh  your  memory.  Twenty  years  ago  you  struck  a  broken- 
hearted boy  away  from  his  mother's  poor  coffin.  /  was  that  poor,  miserable 
boy." 

The  man  turned  livid. 

**  Have  you  rescued  me,  then,  to  take  my  life  7  " 

*'  No  ;  I  have  a  sweeter  revenge.  I  have  saved  the  life  of  the  man  whose 
brutal  deed  has  rankled  in  my  breast  for  twenty  years.  Qo  !  and  remember  the 
tears  of  a  friendless  child." 

The  man  bowed  his  head  in  shame,  and  went  out  from  the  presence  of  a  mag- 
nanimity as  grand  to  him  as  incomprehensible ;  and  the  noble  young  lawyer 
felt  God's  smile  in  his  soul  forever  after. 

The  style  of  some  of  these  stories  may  need  alteration,  but  the 
lessons  taught  in  them  will  commend  their  adoption  to  every  one. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  satisfied  that  well-selected  or  original  illustra- 
tions of  the  beauty  of  the  several  virtues  to*  be  inculcated,  with  well- 
adapted  remarks  in  addition,  by  the  teacher,  will  be  found  most 
effectual  in  teaching  morals  in  schools,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  this 
advantage :  that,  if  the  subjects  are  judioiouslj  chosen,  with  due 
r^rd  to  diversity,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  weary  the  pupil,  while  they 
furnish  his  mind  with  exhibitions  of  lofty  principles  of  action,  which 
will  be  a  valuable  moral  capital  to  him  to  the  end  of  life. 

PosTBCETPT. — After  the  above  letter  was  In  type,  I  received  flrom  a  Wend  a  copy  of  Cowdcry't 
**  Horal  Lessons  *, "  a  book  prepared  to  carry  out  the  main  branch  of  the  plan  for  moral  instrue- 
tioD,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  unfold  and  recommend  }  and  I  should  do  ii^Justice  to  myself,  to 
the  author  of  the  worlc,  and  to  the  cause  of  moral  improvement,  irere  I  to  omit  the  acknowledi^ 
ment  of  my  obligation  to  him  for  his  successful  and  appropriate  labors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ha  wOl  continue  the  irork  so  well  begun,  and  furnish,  as  his  opportunities  permit,  an  extension  of 
theie  Lessons, — presenting  a  greater  variety  of  illustrations,  and  touching  an  increased  diversity 
of  principles,  —  to  Uie  end  that  the  work  may  at  length  become — as  it  is  already,  as  far  as  It  go<:t 
—  a  All!  store-house  of  material  for  the  direction  of  Uie  young  in  the  formation  of  habits  and  prin- 
eij^et  indispensable  to  a  successful  encounter  with  the  temptations  to  which  they  will  be  exposed. 

The  teacher  himself,  too,  would  render  an  important  benefit  tu  his  school  and  his  successors, 
bj  transcribing,  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  every  incident  or  anecdote  bearing  upon  the 
■ame  point,  for  future  use,  — that  Uiose  of  this  book  may  nnt  become  inefficient,  by  too  frequent 
repetition,  but,  recurring  after  longer  intervals,  will  retain  their  freshners  and  interest,  tnxa  gen- 
eration to  generation. 
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A  7EW  remarks,  growing  out  of  this  inquiry,  may  not  be  deemed 
anwortli J  of  consideration  bj  this  society. 

Thus  far  our  educational  essayists  have  been  more  particularly 
interested  in  discussions  as  to  the  various  forms  and  systems  of  edu- 
cation, how  far  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  may  be  safely  intro- 
duced into  our  public  schools,  and  topics  of  a  kindred  character. 

There  is,  however,  beyond  all  these  questions,  yet  another,  which 
ere  long  must  obtrude  itself  upon  the  judgment  of  the  American 
people ;  and  it  is  proper  that  this  association  should  be  among  the 
first  to  consider  and  shape  opinion  in  reference  to  it.  That  question 
18  the  one  we  have  adopted  as  the  subject  of  this  essay. 

To  a  large  extent  primary  educational  facilities  have  been  supplied 
to  the  youth  of  this  country,  in  d  manner  as  yet  unprecedented  by 
other  nations ;  so  that  wisdom  has  reared  her  store-houses  on  almost 
efery  comer  of  our  Eastern  cities,  and  along  the  sectional  roads  of 
the  West  as  fast  as  they  are  opened  into  our  forest  wilderness.  Her 
temples,  "  templa  quam  dUecta ! "  have  gone  up  in  beautiful  propor- 
tions, and,  through  her  ministers,  the  invitation  has  long  since  gone 
finrth,  and  been  carried  down  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  for  every 
diild  to  come  up  and  worship  at  the  pure  altars  therein  enshrined. 
Tet  with  each  recurring  year  we  find  this  invitation  still  unheeded  by 
a  large  number  of  those  for  whom  the  feast  has  been  especially  pre- 
pared ;  nor  are  all  those  who  inhabit  the  by-wap  and  the  hedges  even 
disposed  to  come  in  and  receive  the  free  bounty  thus  offered  to  them. 
Tbey  prefer  the  gutters  and  purlieus  of  ignorance  and  vice,  rather 
than  come  forth  from  their  pollutions  and  accept  the  State's  benefi- 
cence. 

So  rapidly  have  the  ranks  of  uneducated  youth  been  increasing 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  American  A8sociaU<»  fnr  the  Advanoement  of  Edacatioo,  oa  Um 
laih  of  Au^iut,  1866,  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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among  us  of  late  years,  that  they  have  already  been  estimated  to  this 
body,  as  ttoo  millions^  or  more  than  one  half  of  our  entire  population ; 
while  those  in  attendance  on  the  various  public  schools  in  the  l/nited 
States  number  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  scholars  or  less. 
This  fact  once  legitimately  and  incontestably  brought  before  the 
friends  of  popular  education,  the  search  afler  a  remedy  must  sooner 
or  later  be  commenced.  What  shall  that  remedy  be^  and  whence 
emanate? 

At  the  very  outset  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  investigate  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  State  as  the  remedial  agent;  for  individual 
effort,  however  lavish  in  endowment,  or  eloquent  in  persuasive  words, 
has  no  positive  right  to  enforce  or  compel  to  good  works. 

Were  the  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  scholars  of  the  na- 
tion this  day  to  desert  the  public  schools,  so  munificently  endowed 
and  sustained,  no  authority  beyond  the  parental  could  fill  again 
their  vacant  halls,  unless  it  were  lodged  in  the  supreme  power  of 
the  State. 

Has  the  State  such  authority,  in  case  the  parental  influence  should 
oppose  itself  to  our  system  of  public  education,  and  unite  thus  to 
withhold  the  children  from  her  schools? 

If  she  possesses  it  in  reference  to  such  a  supposed  exigency  as  this, 
does  she  not  possess  it  in  reference  to  that  important  majority  of 
youth,  who  never  enter  the  school -room,  and  whose  only  education  is 
that  which  ripens  them  into  vagrants  and  criminals? 

If  she  is  clothed  with  this  power,  should  she  not  exercise  it?  These 
are  the  inquiries  we  humbly  present  for  investigation ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
we  venture  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  in  support  of  an  affirmative  reply 
to  these  latter  questions. 

History  reveals  to  us  the  fact,  that  those  nations  who  have  enjoyed 
the  most  brilliant  career,  and  extended  a  victorious  standard  over  the 
/argest  area  of  territory,  have  each,  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity, 
ordained  and  enforced,  according  to  their  own  notions  of  the  subject, 
a  system  of  education  for  their  youth.  And  this  system,  when  exam- 
ined, will  be  found,  so  far  as  they  could  make  it,  decidedly  promotive 
of  those  objects  in  which  they  supposed  their  national  excellence  to 
consist.  Or,  in  other  words,  they  appreciated  and  prized  the  mifidts 
of  their  government,  and  sought  to  preserve  and  prolong  the  safety  of 
the  State  through  the  education  of  their  youth. 

These  systems  comported  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  people, 
and  were  invariably  adapted  to  the  production  and  advancement  of 
that  particular  end  or  object,  which  such  nation  had  set  up  as  its 
chief  glory. 
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The  firat  instance  of  this  form  of  education  we  find  in  the  history 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  after  thej  had  escaped  from  their  house  of 
bondage,  and  the  Theocracy  had  been  established  over  them  with  all 
its  solemnities  of  fire  and  smoke.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with 
them  in  Horeb,  here  taught  them  that  there  was  but  one  God,  that  it 
was  He  who  had  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that 
they  should  love,  with  all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul,  and 
with  all  their  might,  Him  who  was  the  great  first  cause  and  the  only 
proper  object  of  human  worship.  He  had  consented  to  become  their 
great  Head  and  Lawgiver,  and,  descending  into  **  the  Holy  of  Holies," 
revealed  himself  through  the  brilliant  Shekinah  to  the  ambassador 
of  the  people.  Nor  was  He  satisfied  with  this  one  command  of  direC' 
tioUj  by  which  He  sought  to  lifl  the  heart  of  the  nation  toward  him- 
self, in  holy  love  and  worship  ;  for  He  issued  another  of  prohUdtion, 
saying,  <*  Thou  shalt  not  make  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  like- 
ness of  anything  that  is  in  the  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  waters  under  the  earth;  thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them  ;  for  I,  the  Lord  thy  God, 
am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  them  that  hate  me,  and 
shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my 
oommandments.'' 

The  great  end  aimed  at  in  her  government  was  the  worship  of  the 
true  Gt)d,  and  these  stern  prohibitions  of  idolatry  were  enforced 
because  that  aimed  directly  at  the  overthrow  of  the  theocracy,  and 
undermined  those  great  moral  foundations  on  which  it  was  basedl 
The  end  of  this  government,  therefore,  was  to  be  preserved  by  laws^ 
and  they  were  to  be  enforced  both  by  promises  and  threatenings,  by 
blessings  on  those  who  loved,  and  curses  on  those  who  hated  the 
great  Head  and  Ruler  of  this  people,  who  had  made  the  Lord  both 
their  G^d  and  their  King.  It  was  with  the  same  view,  that  the 
various  heads  of  their  tribes  and  families  were  enjoined  by  those 
solemn  words,  which  furnished  in  brief  a  prescribed  course  of  educa- 
tion for  their  youth  :  these  words  which  I  *<  command  thee  this  day 
shall  be  in  thine  heart,  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto 
thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them,  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up ;  and  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine 
hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes ;  and  thou 
shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house  and  on  thy  gates." 

Yet  with  all  these  newly-born  laws  and  precepts,  with  the  presence 
and  Toioe  of  the  Lord  to  enforce  them,  how  soon  after  tih\B  sj^Wm 
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of  edaoation  thus  prescribed  was  forgotten  and  overlooked,  did  the 
evils,  against  which  these  laws  were  enacted,  poor  in  upon  this  people 
as  a  flood ! 

How  soon  were  these  barriers  of  freedom,  and  a  pure  religion, 
broken  down,  their  own  high  privileges  taken  away,  and  even  their 
"  holy  and  beautiful  house  where  [their]  fathers  praised  [the  Lord], 
burned  up  with  fire,  and  all  their  pleasant  things  laid  waste  " ! 

But  to  drop  further  down  in  the  tide  of  the  world's  life,  let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  Greece,  that  mother  of  all  beauty,  and  hive  of 
those  ever  busy  ideas  which  still  perplex  the  disputatious  students 
of  her  philosophy.  She  first  trained  her  youths  to  those  three 
great  staple  studies  of  our  own  time  embraced  under  the  general 
name  of  Chrammaia^  but  which  we  style,  *^  Reading,  Writing  and 
Arithmetic.'' 

Next,  they  afforded  them  that  accomplishment  in  their  simple 
music,  which,  though  not  of  the  learned  kind  of  later  centuries,  still 
found  its  way  in  tender  measures  to  the  heart.  Then  followed  a 
two  years'  drill  in  gymnastics,  closing  with  wrestling  in  the  Palastra, 
while  among  them  all  was  mingled  appropriate  attention  to  the  fam- 
ily sacrifices  and  religious  festivals.  After  this,  a  service  of  the 
State,  in  some  military  capacity,  was  required ;  then  travel  abroad, 
which  in  that  period  afforded  the  best  opportunity  of  learning  the 
wisdom  of  other  nations,  as  observed  in  their  life,  laws  and  customs ; 
and,  finally,  the  fully  developed  Greek  was  introduced  into  tlie 
Senate  or  Assembly,  to  command  by  his  opinions,  delivered  in  a 
manly  and  elegant  style,  the  attention  of  senators,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  people. 

What  Greece  sought  above  all  else  was  that  glory  which  springs 
from  the  realization  of  the  beautiful,  whether  in  thought  or  deed« 
She  endeavored,  therefore,  so  harmoniously  to  educate  her  sons  in 
every  faculty,  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  a  strong  ambition,  arous- 
ing and  directing  their  cultivated  powers,  would  early  send  them  forth 
to  achieve  this  glory,  whether  they  won  it  by  the  sword  of  battle,  the 
YQ(t(pn  [graphis]  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor's  chisel,  or  the  philoso- 
pher's style. 

Youth  so  educated,  and  incited  to  great  deeds  by  all  the  inspiring 
influences  that  filled  this  lovely  land,  made  haste  to  enter  those  fields 
of  imaginative  beauty,  which  then,  like  an  unexplored  continent, 
stretched  themselves  afar  on  every  side. 

Like  the  hopeful  Columbus  of  a  later  era,  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
Indies,  laden  as  he  believed  with  golden  spoil,  they  went  fi)rth  oonfi- 
dent]j,  braving  all  privation  and  danger,  and  labored  on,  until  tfays 
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Qoda  blessed  their  efibrts  and  permitted  them  to  return  and  cast  some 
proud  triumph  of  art  or  genius  into  the  free  lap  of  their  mother  land. 

Sparta,  also,  kept  in  view  this  principle  of  perpetuating  the  strength 
of  the  State  by  the  education  of  her  youth. 

This  duty  was  deemed  of  such  great  importance  as  to  be  committed 
only  to  those  who  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  republic.  The  system  they  pursued,  for  severity  of  discipline  and 
protracted  development,  has  never  been  surpassed.  Not  even  afW 
they  had  acquired  the  ordinary  branches  of  education  (which  were 
more  numerous  than  those  of  Greece),  were  they  left  to  be  masters  of 
their  own  actions.  Then  it  was  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  vig- 
orous restraints,  the  object  of  it  being  to  inure  both  the  spirit  and 
body  to  the  severest  privations  and  perils.  Lycurgus,  having  estab- 
lished his  mixed  government  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy, 
sought  to  consolidate  the  Spartan  citizens  into  one  warlike  brother^ 
hood ;  and  this  he  endeavored  to  accomplish  by  banishing  all  social 
distinctions,  except  such  as  were  the  fruits  of  personal  bravery,  and 
training  every  youth  into  a  soldier,  obedient,  enduring,  adroit,  and 
courageous  unto  death. 

The  public  tables,  at  which  all  ate  in  common,  were  converted  into 
schools  of  wisdom,  where  the  old  recited  their  exploits,  and  boasted 
of  their  powers  to  the  young.  Military  discipline  was  daily  and 
hourly  enforced  on  different  bodies  or  companies  of  youth ;  severe 
exercises  and  privations  were  seldom  or  never  relaxed ;  and  the  city 
was  continually  made  to  resemble  the  armed  camp  of  war,  rather  than 
the  peaceful  home  of  contented  labor.  Capacity  for  war  and  military 
renown  constituted  the  great  good  aimed  at  by  this  rigorous  nation, 
and  they  diligently,  laboriously,  and  cruelly  disciplined  and  educated 
their  youth  toward  the  attainment  of  that  end. 

Rome  looked  back  to  Greece,  her  charming  model  and  mistress, 
and,  copying  from  her  in  many  respects,  originated  in  the  West  her 
own  peculiar  institutions  of  government  and  education,  and  infused 
into  them  all  the  fire  of  her  fervid  genius. 

She  modelled  after  both  Athens  and  Sparta,  seeking  to  incorporate 
into  herself  all  advantages  derivable  from  either.  She  was  fascinated 
by  the  wisdom  and  polish  of  Athens,  but  she  craved  the  soldier-like 
traits  of  Sparta.  By  combining  the  peculiar  possessions  of  each  with 
that  native  strength,  of  which  she  was  already  conscious,  she  aspired 
to  a  government  that  should  yet  dazzle  and  conquer  the  world.  She 
early  received  the  Grecian  schoolmasters,  who  wandered  forth  the 
first  pedagogues  of  the  world ;  and  for  some  she  built  her  schools, 
while  to  others  she  threw  open  several  temples  on  het  UiV-%\ji%^ 
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and,  anmindfal  of  their  ancient  deities,  dedicated  them  afresh  to  the 
charms  of  poetry  and  philosophy.  Her  children  were  early  taught  io 
look  npon  that  ancient  bronzed  statne  of  their  foster-mother,  still 
standing  in  the  Roman  capitol,  as  typical  of  the  spirit  that  lived  iB 
Boman  blood,  and  thence  to  the  culture  of  the  Forum,  whence  their 
honor  was  to  proceed.  Giccro  tell  us  that  the  yery  boys  learned  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  by  heart,  and  indulged  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Moot  Court  even  to  a  greater  and  more  minute  extent  than  is  prac- 
tised by  the  law  students  of  our  day.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  the 
Boman  lad  put  on  the  manly  gown,  and  was  introduced,  with  solerna 
ceremony,  into  the  Forum.  At  once  he  commenced  the  study  of  plead- 
ing, with  its  round  of  varied  lore,  no  matter  whether  he  was  destined  for 
the  law  or  the  camp.  Almost  every  Roman  captain  was  a  good  speaker, 
and  almost  every  orator  had  seen  some  service  in  the  field.  But  he 
who  was  particularly  designed  for  the  practice  of  eloquence,  after 
having  been  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  was 
then  placed  under  the  most  celebrated  orator  and  rhetorician  of  the 
day,  whose  high  duty  it  became  to  impart  the  last  polishing  hand  in 
the  formation  of  the  Roman  citizen.  Say  what  we  will  of  them,  there 
is  a  moral  grandeur  almost  approaching  sublimity  in  these  old  Roman 
institutions,  which,  like  their  venerable  and  massive  walls,  yet  live  to 
show  the  might  and  power  of  the  people  who  created  them. 

In  the  **  corpus  juris  civilis  "  Rome  still  lives,  and  is  daily  realii- 
ing  that  eternal  existence  which  her  poets  and  orators  once  so  proudly 
claimed  for  her,  notwithstanding  silence  reigns  to-day  in  her  Forum, 
and  a  few  shattered  columns  still  tremblingly  stand  as  the  only  sur- 
viving monuments  of  its  ancient  glory.  With  her  all  the  delights  of 
scholarship  and  the  graces  of  oratory  were  sought  after ;  but  it  was 
to  adorn  the  patriot  and  representative  of  Roman  greatness,  whether 
he  contended  in  the  forum,  or  stru^led  in  the  field. 

Believing  as  they  did  that  their  institutions  were  the  best  that  man 
had  yet  secured  for  himself,  they  made  the  service  of  their  country 
the  first  and  great  end  of  life,  as  we  learn  from  all  those  thrilliog 
incidents  of  Roman  story  which  still  enchain  both  the  beardless  stu- 
dent and  the  gray-haired  antiquarian. 

Could  the  refining  and  conservating  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  with  all  its  pure  precepts,  have  only  descended  upon,  and 
been  accepted  by,  her  people,  when  the  foundations  of  Roman  great- 
ness were  laid,  so  that  her  dross  might  have  been  purged  away  by 
lifting  up  the  great  Roman  heart  from  an  earth-bom  and  corrupting 
mythology  to  Uie  worship  of  the  true  Gk)d,  who  can  deny  but  that  the 
ire  institntions  of  this  **  Niobe  of  nations,"  after  r^enerating 
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Europe,  would  still  have  stood,  like  her  firowning  Pantheon,  the  glory 
and  wonder  of  the  world? 

The  early  Persians,  before  the  days  when  luxury  had  made  its 
destructive  inroads  upon  them,  although  then  of  soft  and  effeminate 
manners,  had  some  wholesome  regulations  of  their  youth.  As  they 
regarded  valor  and  truthfulness  of  the  first  importance  to  a  nation, 
they  required  their  children  to  be  educated  into  the  same  views. 

The  principal  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  reference  to  them, 
was  an  acquaintance  with  their  own  literature  as  well  as  that  of  other 
nations,  riding  on  horseback,  shooting  the  bow,  and  learning  to  speak 
the  truth.  Lying  they  considered  the  most  disgraceful  action  in  the 
world  ;  next  to  that,  they  abhorred  getting  into  debt ;  as  they  held 
(legitimately  enough)  that  all  debtors,  sooner  or  later,  must  necessa- 
rily become  liars ;  —  precepts  which  it  were  well  modem  civilization 
enforced  with  the  same  severity. 

Tyranny,  both  ancient  and  modern,  long  since  learned  that  the 
sources  and  springs  of  her  power  lay  in  the  rising  youth ;  and  she 
accordingly  adopted  her  own  schemes  of  education  with  reference  to 
its  preservation. 

She  educates,  not  in  advance  toward  light  and  truth,  but  backwards 
into  darkness  and  superstition.  This  is  the  mental  condition  she  aims 
at  for  the  masses  of  her  people,  knowing  that  such  condition  permits, 
with  much  less  resistance  than  any  other,  the  riveting  of  their  chains, 
and  the  easier  obscuring  of  freedom's  lamp.  Civilized  society  now 
contains  more  than  one  instance  of  this  mode  of  education,  cruel  and 
degrading  as  it  is  in  its  crushing  effects  upon  the  masses.  Modern 
Europe  enlarges  her  armies  and  multiplies  her  batteries,  but  she 
expends  comparatively  none  of  her  treasure  in  popular  education. 
Her  casernes  stand  on  every  street,  but  the  i&ee  school,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  has  yet  to  be  founded  in  hef  cities  and  villages.  Even  the 
rustic  of  England  is  to-day  the  same  rough,  unlettered,  ale-drinking, 
tap-room  hero,  that  he  was  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  With  them 
the  cannon  is  still  the  all-potent  argument ;  and  though  this  principle 
of  action  is  worthy  only  the  scornful  condemnation  of  every  enlight- 
ened mind,  it  still  bears  along  with  it  a  lesson  of  wisdom  for  the  race. 
But,  looking  back  from  our  stand-point  at  these  nations  to  whom  we 
have  referred,  we  find  a  world-wide  difference  betweeen  them  and 
ourselves. 

Sparta  was,  after  all,  an  elaborate  communism,  destructive  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  degrading  even  the  marriage  and  parental  relations, 
and,  excepting  the  glorious  example  of  "  the  three  hundred  "  at  Ther- 
mopylas,  she  has  bestowed  very  little  of  real  value  upon  the  i^Qi^. 
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Plftto,  with  all  \uB  readi  of  inielleotiud  nught,  is  in  his  modal 
republic  likewise  led  into  commanism ;  and  both  in  Greece  and  Rome 
man  oonld  rifle  no  higher  than  to  a  citiienship  in  the  State.  As  a 
political  being  he  had  here  reached  the  acme  of  his  existence,  and 
here  he  rested;  while  in  those  more  modem  nations,  over  which 
tyranny  sways  her  iron  sceptre,  the  man  has  no  rights  except  such  as 
he  snatches  from  the  throne  with  a  bloody  hand,  and  is  willing  to 
maintain  at  any  and  every  cost  If  the  throne  is  perilled  by  an 
eflEbrt  to  reconquer  these  rights  from  him,  he  may  possibly  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  them.  But  if  the  government  b  strong-handed,  they 
are  very  apt  to  be  forced  away  from  his  grasp  before  they  have  even 
yielded  him  their  first  fruits. 

Citisenship  in  this  republic  of  ours  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
republic  of  old,  and  principally  in  this,  that  so  far  from  its  being  the 
MBTD  of  pricileye^  it  is  but  the  means  to  attain  an  end  yet  higher  and 
nobler.  The  enthronement  of  certain  blood,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
party  in  power,  is  not,  nor  should  it  ever  be,  the  erid  of  government, 
no  matter  how  loudly  kings  and  partisans  may  so  declare.  We  of 
this  age  ought  no  longer  to  contemplate  man  in  the  dim  light  of  those 
ancient  philosophies  which  limit  his  career  to  earth  and  a  high  place 
in  her  government,  but  as  something  above  and  beyond  all  place. 
Though  his  lifers  seed  may  be  planted  here,  it  is  nevertheless 
appointed  to  an  endless  bloom  hereafter,  far  beyond  the  utmost  verge 
of  this  small  world  which  has  so  long  bounded  the  view  of  the  race 
and  her  wisest  philosophers. 

Instead  of  those  political  ethics  dreamed  out  by  the  speculative 
mind  of  Greece,  and  which  were,  in  fact,  but  unaided  Reason's  first 
tottering  steps  towards  truth,  we  of  this  republic  have  happily 
adopted  those  which  were  handed  down  to  man  from  the  skies,  and 
which  are  endowed  with  power  to  regenerate  the  world,  if  it  would 
only  consent  to  put  them  into  peaceful  and  universal  operation. 

The  germ  of  this  regenerating  political  influence  lies  in  the  simple 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  free  governments  are  but  slow 
and  successive  advances  towards  that  brilliant  goal  which  it  steadily 
holds  out  to  the  human  race.  Our  government  is  one  of  institutions  » 
that  is,  of  rights  wrested  from  despotism  by  the  strong  arm  of  free- 
dom, and  constitutionally  consecrated  to  her  children ;  and  its  end  is 
not  only  the  secure  establishment  of  self-government  in  the  world,  bat 
the  ever-progressive  development  of  the  individual.  The  struggle 
after  such  an  end  differs  totally  from  the  aims  and  purposes  of  thoae 
effete  governments  now  left  to  us  only  in  the  pages  of  history. 

JiTe^  as  a  nation,  have  gleaned  from  the  long  centuries  past,  thoaa 
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noble  trophie8  which  were  gathered  in  the  Buocessiye  and  bloody  har- 
vests of  Freedom,  and  have  laid  them  among  our  foundation-stones, 
or  installed  them  as  sustaining  columns  in  our  national  edifice.  That 
which  we  have  is  far  from  being  all  our  own  achieving.  It  was 
battled  for,  in  some  form  or  .other,  far  back  in  the  ages  of  the 
world,  and  beyond  our  seas,  and  when  as  yet  freedom,  like  the  giant 
of  old,  lay  bound  with  a  hundred  chains  beneath  the  smoking  moun- 
tain of  despotic  power. 

But  those  chains  have  been  breaking,  one  afler  another,  and  the 
earth  has  often  been  made,  and  will  yet  again  and  again  bo  made, 
to  tremble  with  the  struggles  of  this  giant  rising  up  to  victory. 

The  early  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  more  modem  nations  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  and  especially  the  soldiers  of  Protestant  freedom  in 
continental  Europe,  have  one  and  all  contributed  to  our  rich  posses- 
sions. Each  has  its  representative  gift, —  some  right  or  privilege, 
wrested,  often  at  the  expense  of  life  and  treasure,  from  the  iron 
hand  of  power. 

They  had  not  these  treasure-houses  of  instituted  rights,  —  these 
spolia  opima,  gathered  by  our  fathers  from  the  far-reaching  common 
law  of  our  common  humanity,  as  it  has  struggled  out,  century  after 
century,  from  that  ancient  darkness  into  the  new  and  golden  dawn 
of  a  Christian  civilization.  They  fell  far,  very  far  short  of  the  point 
we  now  occupy,  though  they  took  steps  thitherward ;  and  in  tender 
and  holy  sympathy  with  those  who  were  yet  to  follow,  reared  the 
monuments  of  their  slow  advance  along  the  highway  of  nations. 

But  we  have  no  right  to  accept  these  precious  gifts,  purchased  at 
such  incalculable  cost  by  freedom's  ancestry,  merely  that  we  may  sit 
down  idly  for  their  enjoyment,  no  more  than  the  father,  who,  having 
taught  his  son  to  feed  and  warm  himself,  has  the  right  here  to  limit 
his  education.  A  grand  but  solemn  experiment  has  been  transmitted 
down  through  these  apostles  of  liberty,  and  committed  into  our  hands ; 
the  naked  experiment  of  man  in  the  full  possession  of  freedom  to 
ffocem  himself! 

The  solution  of  this  problem,  and  the  testing  of  his  capacity  for 
the  still  higher  development  of  his  being,  in  its  relations  with  Chris- 
tian freedom,  is  now  going  forward.  It  is  here,  where  we  stand 
to-day ;  these  are  the  heights  to  which  we  have  been  lifted  by  those 
who  have  gone  before  us.  We  have  reared  our  temple  in  this  new 
world,  far  from  the  influences  of  those  grim  and  hoary  agencies  which 
yet  enslave  the  mind  in  the  old,  and  we  have  appointed  Intelligence 
and  Virtue  as  its  two  chief  comer-stones.  Around  its  columns  we 
have  carved  the  past  history  of  freedom,  as  the  Btory  o£  one  o(  \\& 
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enemies  is  emblazoned  on  that  graceful  column  in  the  Place  Ymr 
dome.  Our  aim  is  to  make  still  greater  advances  as  a  nation  in 
developing  the  power  and  majesty  of  that  Chrbtian  freedom  in  which 
we  live,  and  in  firmly  securing  its  foundations  on  the  earth  against 
both  the  shocks  of  despotbm  from  abroad,  and  those  which  spring 
firom  the  stormy  passions  of  the  people  at  home.  The  American  citi- 
zen who  appreciates  his  high  privileges,  and  is  willing  to  prove  him- 
self worthy  of  them,  should  assiune  the  garb  of  those  who  essayed  to 
rebuild  the  shattered  temple  of  Jerusalem,  armed  both  for  labor  and 
defensive  war.  He  should  go  forth  hopefully,  prepared  with  his 
brethren  to  give  the  cause  he  professes  to  serve  such  an  onward 
impulse  as  the  united  strength  of  this  century's  noblest  purposes  can 
command.  He  should  press  forward  fearlessly,  animated  with  a  strong 
Mth  that  the  day  may  yet  come  when  all  nations  shall  bathe  in  the 
renovating  fountain  of  freedom ;  and  the  harmonious  chimings  of 
free  and  Christian  institutions  shall  constitute  the  one  glad  anthem 
of  a  globe  rescued  by  her  spirit  and  consecrated  to  her  praise. 

This  being  the  acknowledged  end  of  our  government,  it  follows  that 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  this  State  also,  not  only  to  secure  our 
present  acquisitions,  but  also  to  promote  and  attain  that  end  by  all 
means  that  do  not  absolutely  encroach  upon  the  constitutional  liberty 
of  the  citizen. 

Former  nations,  as  we  have  seen,  invariably  claimed  this  right  for 
themselves,  and  labored  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  Staters 
best  interest  and  her  highest  glory  ;  and  the  inquiry  with  us  is.  Has 
**  the  State,"  under  its  constitution,  absolutely  conceded  away  this 
right  to  the  citizen,  or  is  it  still  inherent  in  herself?  Has  she  not 
simply  delegated  to  him  the  exercise  of  it  in  such  manner,  that  when 
he  neglects  or  fails  to  discharge  his  obligations  in  this  respect,  she  may 
at  once  reinvest  herself  with  the  right,  and  assume  its  duties  for  and 
on  his  behalf? 

The  right  of  property  implies  not  only  the  right  of  possession  and 
enjoyment,  but  of  protection  and  transmission ;  nor  can  there  be  a 
denial  or  divorce  of  these  latter  rights  from  the  former,  without  doing 
violence  to  that  conscious  sense  of  justice  which  is  lodged  in  evety 
breast. 

The  shepherd  on  the  mountain-side,  and  the  cottager  in  the 
vale,  the  noble  on  his  broad  domain,  and  the  tradesman  in  the  mart, 
all  enjoy  this  undisputed  right  of  protecting  and  transmitting  their 
possessions  to  those  who  come  after  them.  Nor  is  this  an  ordinary 
privilege  merely ;  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  those  absolute  rights 
which  enters  into  the  very  foundation  of  every  free  state,  and  which 
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cannot  be  taken  away  without  a  straggle  and  a  protest  from  modem 

liberty. 

A  right  so  confidently  claimed,  then,  by  the  individual,  should  in 
justice  be  conceded  to  the  State ;  for  it  were  contrary  to  the  very 
first  principles  of  justice  to  hold,  that  a  State  which,  after  much  trib- 
ulation, had  achieved  her  liberty,  and  proved  herself  a  worthy  member 
of  the  family  of  nations,  should  be  denied  that  right  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  perpetuity,  which  is  freely  accorded  to  the  humblest  of  her 
citizens. 

"  Solus  popidij  suprevia  fer,"  was  the  form  in  which  this  right  of 
the  State  was  first  announced,  and  this  has  been  conceded  sound  law, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  since  it  was  first  propounded.  It  has  been 
the  battle-cry  through  many  bloody  revolutions,  nor  will  it  be  denied 
in  our  day. 

Seneca,  also,  expressed  the  same  idea  in  a  somewhat  different  form, 
when  he  said,  •*  Servare  cives,  major  est  virtus  patriee  patri ; "  but 
Webster,  the  great  expositor  of  our  institutions,  looking  higher,  and 
fisir  beyond  the  mere  life  of  the  citizen,  told  us  this  great  truth  in 
words  of  classic  strength  and  clearness,  when  he  said,  **  The  first 
object  of  a  free  people  is  the  preservation  of  their  liberty ! " 

This  is  a  pregnant  sentence,  and  has  all  the  force  of  a  precept,  were 
it  necessary  so  to  interpret  it.  It  means  not  only  to  assert  the  right 
of  the  State  as  we  have  expressed  it,  but  also  to  declare  it  as  her 
highest  and  holiest  duty  to  preserve  and  transmit  her  liberty  to  future 
generations. 

It  is  mandatory,  and  sounds  like  one  of  those  strong  precepts  from 
the  ancient  prophets,  which  still  startle  the  consciences  of  men. 

It  will  not  do  (for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  safe^  if  for  no  other) 
for  those  who  live  under  a  popular  form  of  government,  to  say,  *•  Let 
us  care  only  for  the  things  of  to-day,  the  morrow  will  take  care  of 
itself." 

Despotism,  tiger-like,  yet  crouches  in  the  mouth  of  his  gloomy 
cavern,  ready  at  any  moment  to  spring  forth  and  crush  out  every  new 
development  of  freedom,  especially  if  it  is  observed  to  be  exposed  and 
without  adequate  defence.  For  Americans  thus  to  live,  were  to  retro- 
grade, to  betray,  rather  than  promote,  the  well  being  of  the  State.  The 
march  of  the  true  disciple  towards  the  sun-crowned  heights  of  human 
freedom  is,  like  that  of  the  Christian,  a  constant  strife, — a  battle,  a 
contention  with  principalities  and  powers,  a  forgetting  of  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  a  looking  and  pressing  forward  to  those  that 
are  before.     On  one  side  of  his  banner  he  should  write  that  stirring 
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monition,  *<  Nulla  vestigia  retrarsum ;  "  and  on  the  other  in  letters 
worthy  of  that  word  of  higher  resolve,  "  Excelsior" 

There  is  in  the  afikirs  of  every  State  a  mighty  roshing  tide  onward^ 
like  the  inevitable  stream  of  death,  and  onward  that  State  must  go. 
If  prepared  and  ready  to  avail  herself  of  the  currents  and  the  breeze, 
and  the  right  genius  sits  at  the  helm,  her  advance  is  one  of  prosper- 
ity ;  but  if  the  contrary  is  her  condition,  then  she  is  soon  drawn  into 
the  eddy,  and  whirled  about  by  wind  and  tempest,  until  ere  long  she 
plunges  into  the  jaws  of  a  certain  destruction.  Who  and  where,  then, 
is  the  citizen  so  dull  and  so  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  native 
land  and  race,  as  to  feel  that  these  splendid  States  of  instituted  and 
free  government  are  not  worth  preserving  7  We,  as  a  people,  free 
and  secure  as  we  feel  ourselves  to  be,  have  no  talismanio  charm  that 
protects  us  from  being  overthrown ;  for  we  know  that  the  freer  the 
government  the  greater  and  more  numerous  are  its  perils. 

Yet,  if  we  pursue  the  proper  course,  and  are  influenced  by  the  right 
motives,  we  can  make  these  institutions  of  ours  strong  as  the  rocky 
barriers  of  ocean,  and  capable  of  rolling  harmlessly  back  the  wildest 
waves  of  popular  commotion. 

But,  disregarding  these  motives,  we  can  so  loosen  and  weaken,  if  we 
will,  the  cohesive  strength  of  this  great  structure,  'that  those  same 
waves  shall  ere  long  wash  down  our  altars,  and  bury  all  trace  of  our 
once  holy  worship  beneath  their  sandy  mantle. 

How,  then,  is  this  liberty  of  ours,  which  we  see  every  day  exposed 
more  and  more  to  peril,  even  from  hands  that  should  carry  its  weapons 
of  defence,  —  how  is  it  to  be  preserved  and  perpetuated  ?  We  have 
an  abiding  confidence  in  God,  that,  if  we  show  ourselves  worthy  of  it, 
he  will  preserve  it  both  to  us  and  our  children's  children. 

If  He  has,  indeed,  appointed  this  continent  as  the  scene  of  man's 
political  regeneration  and  escape  from  the  oppression  of  the  old  world, 
He  will  take  it  into  his  keeping,  and  by  his  good  providence  preserve 
it  for  the  ages  to  come.  But  this  providential  care  implies  effort  on 
our  part,  and  a  readiness  to  execute  his  will,  as  He  manifests  it  from 
time  to  time. 

Foremost  among  those  agencies  which  He  prizes  above  all  else,  and 
which  his  providence  clearly  indicates  as  both  desirable  and  necessary 
for  the  race,  are  the  cultivation  of  virtue  and  the  difiusion  of  knowl- 
edge. Nor  will  any  one  deny  that  the  most  essential  safeguard  of  a 
free  State  is  the  liberal  education  of  her  youth.  Not  that  education 
which  merely  implies  intelligence, — for  Prussia  is  educated,  yet  her 
sons  have  yet  to  taste  the  purest  and  best  delights  of  a  free  State,  — 
but  I  mean  that  broad  and  thorough  culture  which  takes  into  iti 
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aoope  of  mstraction  the  whole  facilities  of  the  man,  develops  and 
direots  them  in  such  manner  as  enamors  him  of  liberty,  constitutes 
him  her  devoted  disciple,  attaches  him  and  all  his  powers  to  her  ser- 
vice, and  makes  him  even  more  eager  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  State, 
than  were  his  ancestors  before  him. 

This  sort  of  culture,  and  this  alone,  will  secure  this  result.  It  im- 
plies, not  only  an  intellectual,  but  a  moral  culture,  such  as  makes  the 
man  acquainted,  not  only  with  his  duties  towards  his  fellow-man,  but 
informs  him  also  of  his  relations  to  that  God,  from  whom  the  prin- 

0 

ciples  of  his  government  have  been  derived,  as  well  as  the  rules  which 
subject  him  to  its  sway. 

A  superficial  education  is  the  very  bane  and  curse  of  a  self-governed 
State,  and  modem  developments  seem  to  indicate  that  this  has  already 
become  an  impending  calamity  with  us.  Our  universities,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe,  or  with  what  the  universities  of  a  free 
republic  should  be,  are  but  grammar  schools,  and  fields  of  preparation 
for  what  should  come  thereafter. 

In  most  of  our  colleges  the  close  of  the  senior  year  completes  the 
education  of  the  man,  and  he  is  then  turned  out  as  a  teacher  and  man 
of  opinion  among  those  with  whom  he  dwells.  With  a  few  unsettled 
ideas  on  morals  and  religion  (the  most  important  of  all  subjects), 
gleaned  for  the  most  part  from  the  barren  fields  of  natural  theology  ; 
a  smattering  of  the  sciences,  which  in  his  hands  exposes  them  to  a 
shameful  perversion  and  prostitution  of  the  truth,  instead  of  render- 
ing them  great  coadjutors  in  its  advancement ;  and,  with  a  mere 
school-boy  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  he  arrogates  to  himself  the 
wisdom  and  infallibility  of  the  philosopher.  Yet  his  education  is,  in 
fiust,  only  the  acquisition  of  that  "  little  knowledge,"  which  the  poet 
wisely  classifies  among  the  most  **  dangerous "  of  possessions. 

Hence  superficiality  in  all  scholarly  attainments  is  becoming,  if  it 
has  not  already  become,  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  this 
country.  The  first  fruits  of  our  more  modem,  steam-driving,  ten-hour 
systems  of  education  are  beginning  to  appear  in  an  avowed  and  wide- 
qpreading  scepticism,  both  in  reference  to  religion  and  political  lib- 
erty ;  in  those  spiritual  humbug  manifestations,  which  await  only  the 
electric  spark  of  trae  science  to  vanish  into  thin  air ;  in  the  recent 
mode  of  making  leaming  easy  by  inducting  a  pupil  into  a  score  of 
different  languages  and  sciences,  in  as  many  different  lessons ;  in  the 
degrading  and  barbarous  rites  and  practices  of  Mormonism,  which 
already  stain  our  territory ;  in  a  misguided  and  unheroic  crusade 
titer  what  is  styled  '^Woman's  Bights"  but  what,  if  tmthfully  dcsig- 
Bftted,  should  be  named,  ^  Woman's  Wrongs ; "  in  the  hundred,  mA 
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thousand  advocates  of  wild  agrarianism,  with  its  contempt  of  both 
law  and  religion,  and  its  utter  disregard  of  those  sacred  bonds  which 
in  the  married  and  parental  relation  afford  to  society  its  greatest 
security;  and  in  that  rampant  spirit  of  selfish  gratification  which 
seems  to  be  unloosening  the  very  bonds  that  hold  us  together  as  a 
conmiunity.  I  can  trace  these  fearful  evils  to  no  cause  so  readily  as 
the  one  I  have  named ;  yet,  if  this  state  of  superficial  cultivation  is  to 
exist  anywhere,  it  should  not  be  found  in  the  United  States ;  for  no- 
where else  has  there  been  such  ample  provision  for  popular  education 
as  with  us. 

There  seems  to  have  been  early  lodged  in  the  genius  of  American 
institutions  a  decided  tendency  toward  educational  establishments. 
The  early  pilgrims  founded  first  the  church,  then  the  grammar-school^ 
and  ailor  that  the  colleges,  most  of  which  still  stand  as  memorial  evi- 
dences of  their  convictions  of  what  the  country  most  needed. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  in  several  instances  granted,  in  its 
broad  acres  to  the  new-born  States,  noble  endowments  for  public  schools 
and  universities ;  and  both  State  and  individual  enterprise  have  been 
lavish  in  rearing  these  nurseries  of  learning  throughout  the  land. 
As  yet,  however,  they  are  only  the  seed  sown ;  we  shall  look  for  the 
fruit  hereafter. 

Yet,  with  all  these  educational  facilities,  we  know  that  the  country 
is  not  being  educated  in  that  thorough  and  high  degree  requisite  to 
its  future  well  being. 

With  all  our  free  schools  in  every  northern  city,  how  many  parents 
are  there,  in  each  district,  who  do  not  send  their  children  thither ! 
How  many  agencies  of  a  hostile  character  are  busy  for  their  over^ 
throw,  or  the  curtailment  of  their  beneficent  influence !  How  many 
are  there  who  prefer  that  the  youth  of  the  day  should  throng  the  gut- 
ters and  secret  places  of  crime,  rather  than  receive  the  free  gift  of 
knowledge  as  it  is  ofiered  on  every  comer ! 

How  many,  too,  from  whom  we  should  expect  better  things,  are 
willing  that  this  cloud  of  mental  darkness  should  obscure  a  whole 
generation,  rather  than  they  should  be  exposed  to  a  fancied  violation 
of  their  constitutional  rights,  by  the  possible  reception  of  some  Bibli- 
cal precept,  or  moral  sentiment,  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  reader 
or  arithmetic  !  Unless  their  children  can  receive  a  one-sided  educa- 
tion, either  strictly  sectarian  or  entirely  exclusive  of  moral  training, 
they  prefer  they  should  remain  students  of  ignorance  until  they  grad- 
uate adepts  in  crime.  Rather  than  confer  a  corps  of  scholars  on  the 
nation,  they  would  impose  on  it  a  regiment  of  criminals ;  rather  than 
^        bJess,  they  prefer  to  curse  the  Eepublio  under  whose  maternal  proteo- 
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tkm  both  they  and  their  children  so  happily  and  so  securely  dwelt. 
Bat  if  we  are  correct  in  asserting  that  the  State  has  the  right  of  self- 
protection,  then  we  have  already  demonstrated  that  no  such  negative 
right  as  Uiat  claimed  can  exist. 

If  the  State  enjoys  the  right  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  educate  her 
sons  for  her  own  preservation,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
she  also  has  the  right  to  remove  all  that  interferes  or  opposes  itself 
to  the  exercise  of  that  right.  If  the  State  is  injured  by  the  rearing 
of  immoral  and  lawless  citizcnSi  she  has  a  right  to  protect  herself 
against  the  evil ;  not  alone  by  prison  bars  and  the  hangman's  cord, 
but  by  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  adopting  preventive  meas- 
ures. The  only  effective  way  to  stop  the  streams  of  pollution  is  to 
close  and  seal  up  the  fountains  whence  they  flow.  The  only  way  to 
protect  children  from  barbarism  and  vice  is  to  furnish  them  the  bless- 
ings of  religious  instruction  and  the  elements  of  knowledge ;  and  this, 
says  Webster,  *<  cur  country  stands  pledged,  by  the  faith  which  it  has 
flighted  to  all  its  citizens  to  do.''* 

But  these  opponents  of  free  education  object  to  any  compulsory 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  State,  alleging  that  a  law  of  this  char- 
acter, if  passed,  would  be  in  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  who 
has  the  right  to  do  as  he  pleases,  to  educate  his  children  or  not,  as  he 
pleases,  to  worship  God  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  and  to  live  free  from 
restraint  of  any  kind,  whether  civil  or  moral. 

The  idea  of  liberty  which  this  class  of  men  seem  to  have  adopted 
is  not  liberty,  but  license ;  for  liberty  and  its  enjo3rment  must,  like  all 
else  in  this  world,  be  subjected  to  law. 

Remove  the  strong  protective  power  of  law  from  around  us,  either 
in  nature  or  in  the  social  state,  and  destruction  is  at  once  unbridled. 
Our  most  cherished  possessions  turn  to  ashes  in  our  very  grasp,  and 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  sit  like  lurking  demons  at  our  doors.  He  who 
in  this  popular  government  of  ours  docs  not  recognize  his  liberty  as 
moderated  and  subjugated  by  law,  sets  loose  the  stormy  passions  of 
men,  and  opens  wide  the  national  council  chambers  to  the  first  adroit 
despot  who  can  successfully  eflfect  an  entrance. 

But  again ;  objections  are  made  in  this  form  :  You  shall  not  teach 
our  children  in  the  public  schools,  because,  1st.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion there  pursued  influences  their  religious  views,  and  so  violates 
their  constitutional  rights;  while  oihersy  of  the  same  class  of  objectors, 
allege,  2d.  That  the  schools  are  infidel,  and  unfit  for  youth.  We 
might,  by  pointing  out  the  direct  antagonism  of  these  objections,  right- 
fully conclude  that  they  destroyed  one  another,  and  so  leave  them, 
seeking  elsewhere  than  in  the  objections  themselves  for  the  motives 
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and,  unmindful  of  their  ancient  deities,  dedicated  them  afresh  to  the 
charms  of  poetry  and  philosophy.  Her  children  were  early  taught  to 
look  upon  that  ancient  bronzed  statue  of  theb  foster-mother,  still 
standing  in  the  Roman  capitol,  as  typical  of  the  spirit  that  lived  in 
Boman  blood,  and  thence  to  the  culture  of  the  Forum,  whence  their 
honor  was  to  proceed.  Giccro  tell  us  that  the  very  boys  learned  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  by  heart,  and  indulged  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Moot  Court  even  to  a  greater  and  more  minute  extent  than  is  prac- 
tised by  the  law  students  of  our  day.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  the 
Boman  lad  put  on  the  manly  gown,  and  was  introduced,  with  solemn 
ceremony,  into  the  Forum.  At  once  he  commenced  the  study  of  plead- 
ing, with  its  round  of  varied  lore,  no  matter  whether  he  was  destined  for 
the  law  or  the  camp.  Almost  every  Roman  captain  was  a  good  speaker, 
and  almost  every  orator  had  seen  some  service  in  the  field.  But  he 
who  was  particularly  designed  for  the  practice  of  eloquence,  after 
having  been  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  was 
then  placed  under  the  most  celebrated  orator  and  rhetorician  of  the 
day,  whose  high  duty  it  became  to  impart  the  last  polishing  hand  in 
the  formation  of  the  Roman  citizen.  Say  what  we  will  of  them,  there 
IB  a  moral  grandeur  almost  approaching  sublimity  in  these  old  Roman 
institutions,  which,  like  their  venerable  and  massive  walls,  yet  live  to 
show  the  might  and  power  of  the  people  who  created  them. 

In  the  **  corpus  juris  civilis  "  Rome  still  lives,  and  is  daily  realiz- 
ing that  eternal  existence  which  her  poets  and  orators  once  so  proudly 
claimed  for  her,  notwithstanding  silence  reigns  to-day  in  her  Forum, 
and  a  few  shattered  columns  still  tremblingly  stand  as  the  only  sur- 
viving monuments  of  its  ancient  glory.  With  her  all  the  delights  of 
scholarship  and  the  graces  of  oratory  were  sought  afler ;  but  it  was 
to  adorn  the  patriot  and  representative  of  Roman  greatness,  whether 
he  contended  in  the  forum,  or  struggled  in  the  field. 

Believing  as  they  did  that  their  institutions  were  the  best  that  man 
had  yet  secured  for  himself,  they  made  the  service  of  their  country 
the  first  and  great  end  of  life,  as  we  learn  from  all  those  thrilling 
incidents  of  Roman  story  which  still  enchain  both  the  beardless  stu- 
dent and  the  gray-haired  antiquarian. 

Could  the  refining  and  oonservating  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  with  all  its  pure  precepts,  have  only  descended  upon,  and 
been  accepted  by,  her  people,  when  the  foundations  of  Roman  great- 
ness were  laid,  so  that  her  dross  might  have  been  purged  away  by 
lifting  up  the  great  Roman  heart  from  an  earth-bom  and  corrupting 
mythology  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  who  can  deny  but  that  the 
auusive  institationa  of  this  **  Niobe  of  nations,"  after  regenerating 
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Europe,  would  still  have  stood,  like  her  firowning  Pantheon,  the  glory 
and  wonder  of  the  world? 

The  early  Persians,  before  the  days  when  luxury  had  made  its 
destructive  inroads  upon  them,  although  then  of  soft  and  effeminate 
manners,  had  some  wholesome  regulations  of  their  youth.  As  they 
regarded  valor  and  truthful  doss  of  the  first  importance  to  a  nation, 
they  required  their  children  to  be  educated  into  the  same  views. 

The  principal  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  reference  to  them, 
was  an  acquaintance  with  their  own  literature  as  well  as  that  of  other 
nations,  riding  on  horseback,  shooting  the  bow,  and  learning  to  speak 
the  truth.  Lying  they  considered  the  most  disgraceful  action  in  the 
world  ;  next  to  that,  they  abhorred  getting  into  debt ;  as  they  held 
(legitimately  enough)  that  all  debtors,  sooner  or  later,  must  necessa- 
rily become  liars ;  —  precepts  which  it  were  well  modem  civilization 
enforced  with  the  same  severity. 

Tyranny,  both  ancient  and  modern,  long  since  learned  that  the 
sources  and  springs  of  her  power  lay  in  the  rising  youth ;  and  she 
accordingly  adopted  her  own  schemes  of  education  with  reference  to 
its  preservation. 

She  educates,  not  in  advance  toward  light  and  truth,  but  backwards 
into  darkness  and  superstition.  This  is  the  mental  condition  she  aims 
at  for  the  masses  of  her  people,  knowing  that  such  condition  permits, 
with  much  less  resistance  than  any  other,  the  riveting  of  their  chains, 
and  the  easier  obscuring  of  freedom's  lamp.  Civilized  society  now 
contains  more  than  one  instance  of  this  mode  of  education,  cruel  and 
degrading  as  it  is  in  its  crushing  effects  upon  the  masses.  Modern 
Europe  enlarges  her  armies  and  multiplies  her  batteries,  but  she 
expends  comparatively  none  of  her  treasure  in  popular  education. 
Her  casernes  stand  on  every  street,  but  the  free  school,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  has  yet  to  be  founded  in  hef  cities  and  villages.  Even  the 
rustic  of  England  is  to-day  the  same  rough,  unlettered,  ale-drinking, 
tap-room  hero,  that  he  was  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  With  them 
the  cannon  is  still  the  all-potent  argument ;  and  though  this  principle 
of  action  is  worthy  only  the  scornful  condemnation  of  every  enlight- 
ened mind,  it  still  bears  along  with  it  a  lesson  of  wisdom  for  the  race. 
But,  looking  back  from  our  stand-point  at  these  nations  to  whom  we 
have  referred,  we  find  a  world-wide  difference  betweeen  them  and 
ourselves. 

Sparta  was,  after  all,  an  elaborate  communism,  destructive  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  degrading  even  the  marriage  and  parental  relations, 
and,  excepting  the  glorious  example  of  "  the  three  hundred  "  at  Ther- 
mopylas,  she  has  bestowed  y^tj  little  of  real  valae  upon  tliQ  i^od. 
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Plato,  with  all  his  reach  of  intelleotaal  might,  is  in  his  model 
republic  likewise  led  into  communism ;  and  both  in  Greece  and  Rome 
man  could  rise  no  higher  than  to  a  citizenship  in  the  State.  As  a 
political  being  he  had  here  reached  the  acme  of  his  existence,  and 
here  he  rested ;  while  in  those  more  modern  nations,  over  which 
tyranny  sways  her  iron  sceptre,  the  man  has  no  rights  except  such  as 
he  snatches  from  the  throne  with  a  bloody  hand,  and  is  willing  to 
maintain  at  any  and  every  cost.  K  the  throne  is  perilled  by  an 
effort  to  reconquer  these  rights  from  him,  he  may  possibly  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  them.  But  if  the  government  is  strong-handed,  they 
are  very  apt  to  be  forced  away  from  his  grasp  before  they  have  even 
yielded  him  their  first  fruits. 

Citizenship  in  this  republic  of  ours  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
republic  of  old,  and  principally  in  this,  that  so  far  from  its  being  the 
END  of  privileye,  it  is  but  the  means  to  attain  an  end  yet  higher  and 
nobler.  The  enthronement  of  certain  blood,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
party  in  power,  is  not,  nor  should  it  ever  be,  the  end  of  government, 
no  matter  how  loudly  kings  and  partisans  may  so  declare.  We  of 
this  age  ought  no  longer  to  contemplate  man  in  the  dim  light  of  those 
ancient  philosophies  which  limit  his  career  to  earth  and  a  high  place 
in  her  government,  but  as  something  above  and  beyond  all  place. 
Though  his  life's  seed  may  be  planted  here,  it  is  nevertheless 
appointed  to  an  endless  bloom  hereafter,  far  beyond  the  utmost  verge 
of  this  small  world  which  has  so  long  bounded  the  view  of  the  race 
and  her  wisest  philosophers. 

Instead  of  those  political  ethics  dreamed  out  by  the  speculative 
mind  of  Greece,  and  which  were,  in  fact,  but  unaided  Beason's  first 
tottering  steps  towards  truth,  we  of  this  republic  have  happily 
adopted  those  which  were  handed  down  to  man  from  the  skies,  and 
which  are  endowed  with  power  to  regenerate  the  world,  if  it  would 
only  consent  to  put  them  into  peaceful  and  universal  operation. 

The  germ  of  this  regenerating  political  influence  lies  in  the  simple 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  free  governments  are  but  slow 
and  successive  advances  towards  that  brilliant  goal  which  it  steadily 
holds  out  to  the  human  race.  Our  government  is  one  of  institutions  i 
that  is,  of  rights  wrested  from  despotism  by  the  strong  arm  of  free- 
dom, and  constitutionally  consecrated  to  her  children ;  and  its  end  is 
not  only  the  secure  establishment  of  self-government  in  the  world,  but 
the  ever-progressive  development  of  the  individual.  The  struggle 
after  such  an  end  differs  totally  from  the  aims  and  purposes  of  those 
effete  governments  now  left  to  us  only  in  the  pages  of  history. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  gleaned  from  the  long  centuries  past,  those 
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noble  trophies  which  were  gathered  in  the  successive  and  bloody  har- 
vests of  Freedom,  and  have  laid  them  among  our  foundation-stones, 
or  installed  them  as  sustaining  columns  in  our  national  edifice.  That 
which  we  have  is  far  from  being  all  our  own  achieving.  It  was 
battled  for,  in  some  form  or  .other,  far  back  in  the  ages  of  the 
world,  and  beyond  our  seas,  and  when  as  yet  freedom,  like  the  giant 
of  old,  lay  bound  with  a  hundred  chains  beneath  the  smoking  moun- 
tain of  despotic  power. 

But  those  chains  have  been  breaking,  one  afler  another,  and  the 
earth  has  oflen  been  made,  and  will  yet  again  and  again  be  made, 
to  tremble  with  the  struggles  of  this  giant  rising  up  to  victory. 

The  early  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  more  modem  nations  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  and  especially  the  soldiers  of  Protestant  freedom  in 
continental  Europe,  have  one  and  all  contributed  to  our  rich  posses- 
sions. Each  has  its  representative  gift, —  some  right  or  privilege, 
wrested,  often  at  the  expense  of  life  and  treasure,  from  the  iron 
hand  of  power. 

They  had  not  these  treasure-houses  of  instituted  rights,  —  these 
spolia  apimcLy  gathered  by  our  fathers  from  the  far-reaching  common 
law  of  our  common  humanity,  as  it  has  struggled  out,  century  after 
century,  from  that  ancient  darkness  into  the  new  and  golden  dawn 
of  a  Christian  civilization.  They  fell  far,  very  far  short  of  the  point 
we  now  occupy,  though  they  took  steps  thitherward ;  and  in  tender 
and  holy  sympathy  with  those  who  were  yet  to  follow,  reared  the 
monuments  of  their  slow  advance  along  the  highway  of  nations. 

But  we  have  no  right  to  accept  these  precious  gifts,  purchased  at 
such  incalculable  cost  by  freedom*s  ancestry,  merely  that  we  may  sit 
down  idly  for  their  enjoyment,  no  more  than  the  father,  who,  having 
taught  his  son  to  feed  and  warm  himself,  has  the  right  here  to  limit 
his  education.  A  grand  but  solemn  experiment  has  been  transmitted 
down  through  these  apostles  of  liberty,  and  committed  into  our  hands ; 
the  naked  experiment  of  man  in  the  full  possession  of  freedom  to 
fjoftern  himself  I 

The  solution  of  this  problem,  and  the  testing  of  his  capacity  for 
the  still  higher  development  of  his  being,  in  its  relations  with  Chris- 
tian freedom,  is  now  going  forward.  It  is  here,  where  we  stand 
to-day ;  these  are  the  heights  to  which  we  have  been  lifted  by  those 
who  have  gone  before  us.  We  have  reared  our  temple  in  this  new 
world,  far  from  the  influences  of  those  grim  and  hoary  agencies  which 
yet  enslave  the  mind  in  the  old,  and  we  have  appointed  Intelligence 
and  Virtue  as  its  two  chief  comer-stones.  Around  its  columns  we 
have  carved  the  past  history  of  freedom,  as  the  story  ot  one  ot  \Va 
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enemies  is  emblazoned  on  that  graceful  column  in  the  Place  Veur 
dame.  Our  aim  is  to  make  still  greater  advances  as  a  nation  in 
developing  the  power  and  majesty  of  that  Christian  freedom  in  which 
we  live,  and  in  firmly  securing  its  foundations  on  the  earth  against 
both  the  shocks  of  despotism  from  abroad,  and  those  which  spring 
fix)m  the  stormy  passions  of  the  people  at  home.  The  American  citi- 
zen who  appreciates  his  high  privileges,  and  is  willing  to  prove  him- 
self worthy  of  them,  should  assume  the  garb  of  those  who  essayed  to 
rebuild  the  shattered  temple  of  Jerusalem,  armed  both  for  labor  and 
defensive  war.  He  should  go  forth  hopefully,  prepared  with  his 
brethren  to  give  the  cause  he  professes  to  serve  such  an  onward 
impulse  as  the  united  strength  of  this  century's  noblest  purposes  can 
command.  He  should  press  forward  fearlessly,  animated  with  a  strong 
faith  that  the  day  may  yet  come  when  all  nations  shall  bathe  in  the 
renovating  fountain  of  freedom ;  and  the  harmonious  chimings  of 
free  and  Christian  institutions  shall  constitute  the  one  glad  anthem 
of  a  globe  rescued  by  her  spirit  and  consecrated  to  her  praise. 

This  being  the  acknowledged  end  of  our  government,  it  follows  that 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  this  State  also,  not  only  to  secure  our 
present  acquisitions,  but  also  to  promote  and  attain  that  end  by  all 
means  that  do  not  absolutely  encroach  upon  the  constitutional  liberty 
of  the  citizen. 

Former  nations,  as  we  have  seen,  invariably  claimed  this  right  for 
themselves,  and  labored  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  Staters 
best  interest  and  her  highest  glory  ;  and  the  inquiry  with  us  is.  Has 
"  the  State,''  under  its  constitution,  absolutely  conceded  away  this 
right  to  the  citizen,  or  is  it  still  inherent  in  herself?  Has  she  not 
simply  delegated  to  him  the  exercise  of  it  in  such  manner,  that  when 
he  neglects  or  fails  to  discharge  his  obligations  in  this  respect,  she  may 
at  once  reinvest  herself  with  the  right,  and  assume  its  duties  for  and 
on  his  behalf  7 

The  right  of  property  implies  not  only  the  right  of  possession  and 
enjoyment,  but  of  protection  and  transmission ;  nor  can  there  be  a 
denial  or  divorce  of  these  latter  rights  from  the  former,  without  doing 
violence  to  that  conscious  sense  of  justice  which  is  lodged  in  every 
breast. 

The  shepherd  on  the  mountain-side,  and  the  cottager  in  the 
vale,  the  noble  on  his  broad  domain,  and  the  tradesman  in  the  mart, 
all  enjoy  this  undisputed  right  of  protecting  and  transmitting  their 
possessions  to  those  who  come  after  them.  Nor  is  this  an  ordinary 
privilege  merely ;  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  those  absolute  rights 
which  ODtera  into  the  very  foundation  of  every  free  state,  and  whioh 
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cannot  be  taken  away  without  a  straggle  and  a  protest  from  modern 
liberty. 

A  right  so  confidentlj  claimed,  then,  by  the  individual,  should  in 
justice  be  conceded  to  the  State ;  for  it  were  contrary  to  the  very 
first  principles  of  justice  to  hold,  that  a  State  which,  afler  much  trib- 
ulation, had  achieved  her  liberty,  and  proved  herself  a  worthy  member 
of  the  family  of  nations,  should  be  denied  that  right  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  perpetuity,  which  is  freely  accorded  to  the  humblest  of  her 
citizens. 

"  Solus  populi,  suprema  Zeir,"  was  the  form  in  which  this  right  of 
the  State  was  first  announced,  and  this  has  been  conceded  sound  law, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  since  it  was  first  propounded.  It  has  been 
the  battle-cry  through  many  bloody  revolutions,  nor  will  it  be  denied 
in  our  day. 

Seneca,  also,  expressed  the  same  idea  in  a  somewhat  different  form, 
when  he  said,  "  Servare  cives,  major  est  virtus  patria  patri ; "  but 
Webster,  the  great  expositor  of  our  institutions,  looking  higher,  and 
ftr  beyond  the  mere  life  of  the  citizen,  told  us  this  great  truth  in 
words  of  classic  strength  and  clearness,  when  he  said,  "  The  first 
Object  of  a  free  people  is  the  preservation  of  their  liberty ! " 

This  is  a  pregnant  sentence,  and  has  all  the  force  of  a  precept,  were 
it  necessary  so  to  interpret  it.  It  means  not  only  to  assert  the  right 
of  the  State  as  we  have  expressed  it,  but  also  to  declare  it  as  her 
highest  and  holiest  duty  to  preserve  and  transmit  her  liberty  to  future 
generations. 

It  is  mandatory,  and  sounds  like  one  of  those  strong  precepts  from 
the  ancient  prophets,  which  still  startle  the  consciences  of  men. 

It  will  not  do  (for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  safe,  if  for  no  other) 
for  those  who  live  under  a  popular  form  of  government,  to  say,  "  Let 
OS  care  only  for  the  things  of  to-day,  the  morrow  will  take  care  of 
iteelf." 

Despotism,  tiger-like,  yet  crouches  in  the  mouth  of  his  gloomy 
cavern,  ready  at  any  moment  to  spring  forth  and  crush  out  every  new 
development  of  freedom,  especially  if  it  is  observed  to  be  exposed  and 
inthout  adequate  defence.  For  Americans  thus  to  live,  were  to  retro- 
grade, to  betray,  rather  than  promote,  the  well  being  of  the  State.  The 
march  of  the  true  disciple  towards  the  sun-crowned  heights  of  human 
freedom  is,  like  that  of  the  Christian,  a  constant  strife, — a  battle,  a 
contention  with  principalities  and  powers,  a  forgetting  of  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  a  looking  and  pressing  forward  to  those  that 
are  before.     On  one  side  of  his  banner  he  should  write  that  stirring 
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monition,  "  NvUa  vestigia  retrormm ;  "  and  on  the  other  in  letters 
worthy  of  that  word  of  higher  resolve,  ^^  Excelsior ^ 

There  is  in  the  affitirs  of  every  State  a  mighty  mshing  tide  onward^ 
like  the  inevitable  stream  of  death,  and  onward  that  State  must  go. 
If  prepared  and  ready  to  avail  herself  of  the  currents  and  the  breeie, 
and  the  right  genius  sits  at  the  helm,  her  advance  is  one  of  prosper^ 
ity  ;  but  if  the  contrary  is  her  condition,  then  she  is  soon  drawn  into 
the  eddy,  and  whirled  about  by  wind  and  tempest,  until  ere  long  she 
plunges  into  the  jaws  of  a  certain  destruction.  Who  and  where,  then, 
is  the  citizen  so  dull  and  so  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  native 
land  and  race,  as  to  feel  that  these  splendid  States  of  instituted  and 
free  government  are  not  worth  preserving  ?  We,  as  a  people,  free 
and  secure  as  we  feel  ourselves  to  be,  have  no  talismanic  charm  that 
protects  us  from  being  overthrowD ;  for  we  know  that  the  freer  the 
government  the  greater  and  more  numerous  are  its  perils. 

Yet,  if  we  pursue  the  proper  course,  and  are  influenced  by  the  right 
motives,  we  can  make  these  institutions  of  ours  strong  as  the  rocky 
barriers  of  ocean,  and  capable  of  rolling  harmlessly  back  the  wildest 
waves  of  popular  commotion. 

But,  disregarding  these  motives,  we  can  so  loosen  and  weaken,  if  we 
will,  the  cohesive  strength  of  this  great  structure,  Ihat  those  same 
waves  shall  ere  long  wash  down  our  altars,  and  bury  all  trace  of  oar 
once  holy  worship  beneath  their  sandy  mantle. 

How,  then,  is  this  liberty  of  ours,  which  we  see  every  day  exposed 
more  and  more  to  peril,  even  from  hands  that  should  carry  its  weapons 
of  defence,  —  how  is  it  to  be  preserved  and  perpetuated  ?  We  have 
an  abiding  confidence  in  God,  that,  if  we  show  ourselves  worthy  of  it| 
he  will  preserve  it  both  to  us  and  our  children's  children. 

If  He  has,  indeed,  appointed  this  continent  as  the  scene  of  man*s 
political  regeneration  and  escape  from  the  oppression  of  the  old  world, 
Ue  will  take  it  into  his  keeping,  and  by  his  good  providence  preserve 
it  for  the  ages  to  come.  But  this  providential  care  implies  effort  on 
our  part,  and  a  readiness  to  execute  his  will,  as  He  manifests  it  from 
time  to  time. 

Foremost  among  those  agencies  which  He  prizes  above  all  else,  and 
which  his  providence  cleurly  indicates  as  both  desirable  and  necessary 
f  )r  the  race,  are  the  cultivation  of  virtue  and  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. Nor  will  any  one  deny  that  the  most  essential  safeguard  of  a 
free  State  is  the  liberal  education  of  her  youth.  Not  that  education 
which  merely  implies  intelligence, — for  Prussia  is  educated,  yet  her 
sons  have  yet  to  taste  the  purest  and  best  delights  of  a  free  State,  -* 
but  I  mean  that  broad  and  thorough  culture  which  takes  into  iti 
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Boope  of  instractioii  the  whole  faculties  of  the  maD,  develops  and 
direota  them  in  such  manner  as  enamors  him  of  liberty,  constitates 
him  her  devoted  disciple,  attaches  him  and  all  his  powers  to  her  ser- 
vice, and  makes  him  even  more  eager  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  State, 
than  were  his  ancestors  before  him. 

This  sort  of  culture,  and  this  alone,  will  secure  this  result.  It  im- 
plies, not  only  an  intellectual,  but  a  moral  culture,  such  as  makes  the 
man  acquainted,  not  only  with  his  duties  towards  his  fellow-man,  but 
informs  him  also  of  his  relations  to  that  God,  from  whom  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  government  have  been  derived,  as  well  as  the  rules  which 
Bobject  him  to  its  sway. 

A  superficial  education  is  the  very  bane  and  curse  of  a  self-governed 
State,  and  modem  developments  seem  to  indicate  that  this  has  already 
become  an  impending  calamity  with  us.  Our  universities,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe,  or  with  what  the  universities  of  a  free 
republic  should  be,  are  but  grammar  schools,  and  fields  of  preparation 
for  what  should  come  thereafter. 

In  most  of  our  colleges  the  close  of  the  senior  year  completes  the 
education  of  the  man,  and  he  is  then  turned  out  as  a  teacher  and  man 
of  opinion  among  those  with  whom  he  dwells.  With  a  few  unsettled 
ideas  on  morals  and  religion  (the  most  important  of  all  subjects), 
gleaned  for  the  most  part  from  the  barren  fields  of  natural  theology  ; 
a  smattering  of  the  sciences,  which  in  his  hands  exposes  them  to  a 
shameful  perversion  and  prostitution  of  the  truth,  instead  of  render- 
ing them  great  coadjutors  in  its  advancement  ;  and,  with  a  mere 
8ohool-boy  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  he  arrogates  to  himself  the 
wisdom  and  infallibility  of  the  philosopher.  Yet  his  education  is,  in 
&ot,  only  the  acquisition  of  that  "  little  knowledge,'*  which  the  poet 
wisely  classifies  among  the  most  **  daiigeraus^^  of  possessions. 

Hence  superficiality  in  all  scholarly  attainments  is  becoming,  if  it 
has  not  already  become,  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  this 
country.  The  first  fruits  of  our  more  modem,  steam-driving,  ten-hour 
systems  of  edacation  are  beginning  to  appear  in  an  avowed  and  wide- 
spreading  scepticism,  both  in  reference  to  religion  and  political  lib- 
erty ;  in  those  spiritual  humbug  manifestations,  which  await  only  the 
electric  spark  of  trae  science  to  vanish  into  thin  air ;  in  the  recent 
mode  of  making  learning  easy  by  inducting  a  pupil  into  a  score  of 
different  languages  and  sciences,  in  as  many  difierent  lessons ;  in  the 
degrading  and  barbarous  rites  and  practices  of  Mormonism,  which 
already  stain  our  territory ;  in  a  misguided  and  unheroic  crusade 
ifter  what  is  styled  "  Woman's  Bights,''  but  what,  if  tmthfully  desig- 
mted,  should  be  named,  ^  Woman's  Wrongs ; "  in  the  huDdxel«  vcA. 
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thousand  advocates  of  wild  agrarianism,  with  its  contempt  of  both 
law  and  religion,  and  its  utter  disregard  of  those  sacred  bonds  which 
in  the  married  and  parental  relation  afford  to  society  its  greatest 
security;  and  in  that  rampant  spirit  of  selfish  gratification  which 
seems  to  be  unloosening  the  very  bonds  that  hold  us  together  as  a 
community.  I  can  trace  these  fearful  evils  to  no  cause  so  readily  as 
the  one  I  have  named ;  yet,  if  this  state  of  superficial  cultivation  is  to 
exist  anywhere,  it  should  not  be  found  in  the  United  States ;  for  no- 
where else  has  there  been  such  ample  provision  for  popular  education 
as  with  us. 

There  seems  to  have  been  early  lodged  in  the  genius  of  American 
institutions  a  decided  tendency  toward  educational  establishments. 
The  early  pilgrims  founded  first  the  church,  then  the  grammar-school, 
and  aflor  that  the  colleges,  most  of  which  still  stand  as  memorial  evi- 
dences of  their  convictions  of  what  the  country  most  needed. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  in  several  instances  granted,  in  its 
broad  acres  to  the  new-born  States,  noble  endowments  for  public  schools 
and  universities ;  and  both  State  and  individual  enterprise  have  been 
lavish  in  rearing  these  nurseries  of  learning  throughout  the  land. 
As  yet,  however,  they  are  only  the  seed  sown ;  we  shall  look  for  the 
fruit  hereafler. 

Yet,  with  all  these  educational  facilities,  we  know  that  the  country 
is  not  being  educated  in  that  thorough  and  high  degree  requisite  to 
its  future  well  being. 

With  all  our  free  schools  in  every  northern  city,  how  many  parents 
are  there,  in  each  district,  who  do  not  send  their  children  thither ! 
How  many  agencies  of  a  hostile  character  are  busy  for  their  over- 
throw, or  the  curtailment  of  their  beneficent  influence !  How  many 
ure  there  who  prefer  that  the  youth  of  the  day  should  throng  the  gut- 
ters and  secret  places  of  crime,  rather  than  receive  the  free  gift  of 
knowledge  as  it  is  offered  on  every  comer  ! 

How  many,  too,  from  whom  we  should  expect  better  things,  are 
willing  that  this  cloud  of  mental  darkness  should  obscure  a  whole 
generation,  rather  than  they  should  be  exposed  to  a  fancied  violation 
of  their  constitutional  rights,  by  the  possible  reception  of  some  Bibli- 
cal precept,  or  moral  sentiment,  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  reader 
or  arithmetic  !  Unless  their  children  can  receive  a  one-sided  educa- 
tion, cither  strictly  sectarian  or  entirely  exclusive  of  moral  training, 
they  prefer  they  should  remain  students  of  ignorance  until  they  grad- 
uate adepts  in  crime.  Kather  than  confer  a  corps  of  scholars  on  the 
nation,  they  would  impose  on  it  a  regiment  of  criminals ;  rather  than 
bJegs,  they  prefer  to  curse  the  Republic  under  whose  maternal  proteo- 
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tion  both  they  and  their  children  so  happily  and  so  securely  dwelt. 
Bat  if  we  are  correct  in  asserting  that  the  State  has  the  right  of  self- 
protection,  then  we  haye  already  demonstrated  that  no  such  negative 
right  as  that  claimed  can  exist. 

K  the  State  enjoys  the  right  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  educate  her 
sons  for  her  own  preserration,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
she  also  has  the  right  to  remove  all  that  interferes  or  opposes  itself 
to  the  exercise  of  that  right.  If  the  State  is  injured  by  the  rearing 
of  immoral  and  lawless  citizens,  she  has  a  right  to  protect  herself 
against  the  evil ;  not  alone  by  prison  bars  and  the  hangman's  cord, 
bat  by  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  adopting  preventive  meas- 
ures. The  only  effective  way  to  stop  the  streams  of  pollation  is  to 
close  and  seal  up  the  fountains  whence  they  flow.  The  only  way  to 
protect  children  from  barbarism  and  vice  is  to  furnish  them  the  bless- 
ings of  religious  instruction  and  the  elements  of  knowledge ;  and  this, 
Bays  Webster,  "  our  country  stands  pledged^  by  the  faith  which  it  has 
plighted  to  all  its  citizens  to  do,^* 

But  these  opponents  of  free  education  object  to  any  compulsory 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  State,  alleging  that  a  law  of  this  char- 
acter, if  passed,  would  be  in  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  who 
has  the  right  to  do  as  he  pleases,  to  educate  his  children  or  not,  as  he 
pleases,  to  worship  God  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  and  to  live  free  from 
restraint  of  any  kind,  whether  civil  or  moral. 

The  idea  of  liberty  which  this  class  of  men  seem  to  have  adopted 
is  not  liberty,  but  license ;  for  liberty  and  its  enjoyment  must,  like  all 
else  in  this  world,  be  subjected  to  law. 

Bemove  the  strong  protective  power  of  law  from  around  us,  either 
in  nature  or  in  the  social  state,  and  destruction  is  at  once  unbridled. 
Our  most  cherished  possessions  turn  to  ashes  in  our  very  grasp,  and 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  sit  like  lurking  demons  at  our  doors.  lie  who 
in  this  popular  government  of  ours  does  not  recognize  his  liberty  as 
moderated  and  subjugated  by  law,  sets  loose  the  stormy  passions  of 
men,  and  opens  wide  the  national  council  chambers  to  the  first  adroit 
despot  who  can  successfully  effect  an  entrance. 

But  again  ;  objections  are  made  in  this  form  :  You  shall  not  teach 
our  children  in  the  public  schools,  because,  1st.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion there  pursued  influences  their  religious  views,  and  so  violates 
their  constitutional  rights;  while  others,  of  the  same  class  of  objectors, 
allege,  2d.  That  the  schools  are  infidel,  and  unfit  for  youth.  We 
might,  by  pointing  out  the  direct  antagonism  of  these  objections,  right- 
fully conclude  that  they  destroyed  one  another,  and  so  leave  them, 
seeking  elsewhere  than  in  the  objections  themselves  for  the  motives 
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that  prompt  this  opposition  to  the  free  school.  Most  of  our  State 
oonstitutioDS,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  allow  every  one  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  pro- 
hibit any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  restricting 
the  free  exercise  thereof.  Some  objectors  argue,  from  these  provisions, 
that,  as  the  State  cannot  compel  a  man  to  worship  God  in  any  partic- 
ular way,  he  may  be  a  Christian  or  an  idolater,  as  he  chooses,  and 
that  therefore  the  entire  subject  of  religion  is  purposely  excluded  from 
the  constitutions  of  the  country. 

But  this  view  is  altogether  erroneous.  Instead  of  the  Christian 
religion  being  ignored  by  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and 
the  several  States,  it  is  expressly  recognized  by  them,  and  by  the  early 
organizing  state  papers  of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  held  by  our  courts  of  law  to  be  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  announced  by  Washington  in  his  fare- 
well address  as  **  one  of  the  indispensable  supports  to  political  pros- 
perity ;''  enjoined  by  Chief  Justice  Story,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  **  as  the  especial  duty  of  government  to  foster  and 
encourage  it  as  a  divine  revelation  among  all  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects," and  by  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787  commended,  in  the 
following  language :  "  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools, 
and  the  means  of  education,  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

While  the  constitution  impliedly,  and  other  acts  of  our  government 
openly,  recognize  the  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  it  says  nothing  about  a  prohibition  of  any  form  of  religious  or 
sectarian  opinions,  but  guaranties  this  right  to  all.  What  it  pre- 
serves b  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  free  choice  and  exer- 
cise of  religious  opinion. 

What  it  prohibits  is  simply  a  church  establishment  or  state  religion, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  religion  itself — the  one  being  a 
sectarian  form  of  religious  opinion,  the  other  the  great  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  as  embraced  by  all  sects  and  denominations  who 
are  permitted  properly  to  call  themselves  religious.  It  is  this  prohi- 
bition of  sectarianism  and  a  state  religion  which  has  secured  to  our 
country  its  greatest  glory,  and  it  is  this  recognition  of  Christianity 
which  by  its  thousand  pure  and  holy  influences  has  wrought  out  fbr 
the  nation  its  unparalleled  prosperity. 

To  those  who  urge  the  second  objection,  that  the  schools  are  god- 
less, we  say,  that  an  assent  to  the  demands  with  which  you  accom- 
pany your  first  objection  necessarily  produces  this  very  result ;  and 
Fooh  result  would  be  in  fact  a  concession,  or  grant,  of  just  what  the 
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constitiition  forbids;  tis.,  a  sectarian  establishment,  consisting  of 
sdiools,  in  which  the  tenets  and  dogmas  of  sect  are  taught ;  for  Infi- 
dels and  Deists  are  as  much  a  sect  as  Presbyterians,  Catholics,  or 
Quakers. 

You  would  then,  by  urging  your  objection,  practically  insist  on 
having  the  mighty  machinery  of  this  government — which  recognizes 
and  has  ever  recognized  Christianity — employed,  not  for  the  enforce- 
ment indirectly  of  its  simple  doctrines,  but  in  building  up  an  establish- 
ment directly  at  war  with  all  its  heavenly  precepts. 

You  would  trample  under  foot  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  and  establish  over  their  heads  a  small  minor- 
itj  sect  of  infidels  and  deists,  who  would  either  lead  us  into  anarchy, 
or,  combining  their  forces  with  spiritual  despotism,  turn  us  back  into 
the  darkness  and  bondage  of  the  mediaeval  age. 

You  would  surrender  us  into  the  guardianship  of  some  form  of 
tyranny,  which,  like  all  its  predecessors,  exists  by  a  negative  rather 
than  a  positive  system  of  education,  which  seals  up  the  book  of 
instruction,  bars  the  doors  of  popular  schools,  and  opens  the  halls  of 
education  only  to  those  who  are  willing  to  be  made  subservient 
instruments  and  agents  in  support  of  the  ruling  power.  It  is  no  such 
educational  system  we  wish.  We  desire  neither  the  barrenness  of 
infidelity,  nor  the  dwarfing  of  sectarianism,  but  that  sound  and  har- 
monious culture,  which  secures  the  full  development  of  the  youthful 
mind,  both  intellectual  and  moral ;  which  informs  the  pupil  of  his  own 
and  his  coimtry's  dependence  and  connection  with  the  laws  and  will 
of  his  God ;  which  familiarizes  him  with  the  teachings  of  those  great 
commandments,  bom  of  the  thunders  and  the  trumpet-blasts  of  Sinai, 
which  contain  the  elemental  seeds  of  all  modem  systems  of  jurispra- 
dence,  and  which  make  up  the  warp  and  woof  of  that  calm  discourse 
upon  the  mount,  by  Him  who  is  the  teacher  of  us  all. 

This  cannot  interfere  with  any  form  of  religious  sectarianism  or 
denominational  opinion,  rightfully  so  called ;  for  all  who  are  Chris- 
tians profess  to  adopt  these  great  cardinal  principles  and  precepts  as 
the  rule  of  their  lives,  no  matter  by  what  name  they  are  known. 

In  the  month  of  September  last,  as  I  sat  in  front  of  the  miniature 
railroad  depot  in  the  little  Swiss  village  of  Weinfelden,  in  the  canton 
of  Thorgaud,  waiting  for  the  locomotive  to  emerge  from  among  the 
great  mountains  that  engirt  the  place,  I  espied  not  far  off  a  large 
building,  which  I  at  once  supposed  to  be  a  public  school-house.  On 
wandering  over  to  it,  my  conjectures  were  found  to  be  correct.  The 
building  was  nearly  one  hundred  feet  long  and  three  stories  high,  and 
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00  the  front  of  it  was  enst&mped,  in  large  gilt  German  characters,  tlie 
following  inscription: 

"  liebe  Gott  nnd  den  N&chsten  wie  dioh  Selbat** 
«  Der  Eniehimg  uiiBrer  jugend  Gewidmet*' 

"  LoTe  God,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyselfl" 
*•  School  for  instmction  of  youth." 

I  entered,  and  found  within  four  hundred  scholars,  one  hundred  of 
whom  were  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Protestants.  They  were 
instructed  in  the  Primary,  Industrial,  and  Classical  departments; 
and,  afler  school  hours,  religious  instruction  was  separately  imparted 
to  the  different  scholars  of  different  denominations  by  teachers  of  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic  faith.  There  was  no  murmuring  or  strife 
among  them,  notwithstanding  that  noble  declaration  of  Christian  pre- 
cept was  thus  publicly  emblazoned  on  the  outer  wall.  As  I  hurriedly 
lefl  the  quiet  spot  in  which  the  building  stood,  I  could  not  but  think 
that  our  Swiss  brethren,  perched  away  up  among  those  silent  moun- 
tains, had,  afler  all,  taken  the  right  view  of  the  relations  of  the  public 
bchools  with  Christianity,  and  hoped  that  ere  long  a  younger  republic, 
far  beyond  the  seas,  might  learn  wisdom  of  her,  and  manifest  like  fear- 
lessness in  the  declaration  of  those  principles  on  which  their  system  of 
popular  education  is  based. 

When,  then,  a  free  civilization,  beckoned  forward  by  Christianity, 
has  advanced  so  fur  in  the  perilous  way  towards  self-government  as  to 
rear  an  edifice  like  to  that  polished  temple  within  whose  walls  this 
people  worships,  is  it  not  right,  is  it  not  obligatory  on  each  successive 
generation  of  worshippers  to  inform  those  who  follow  them  on  what 
foundations  that  temple  rests  ?  If  it  be  the  spirit  and  genius  of  these 
institutions  of  ours  to  advance  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  never  to  £ill  back,  is  it  not  essential  that  these  foundation- 
stones  should  ever  remain  secure  and  firm  ?  —  that  the  store-houses 
of  this  temple  be  continually  replenished  with  its  need^  requisites, 
and  blessed  with  a  multiplication  of  present  and  yet  new  and  nobler 
privileges  7  If  these  questions  can  only  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, why  should  the  State  hesitate  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  which 
already  ought  to  be  conceded  as  imperative  ?  The  State  should  not 
only  maintain  the  laws  she  now  has,  providing  free  and  open  school- 
doors  to  all  her  youth,  but  strengthen  those  laws  by  steadily  elevating 
the  standard  of  her  education,  and  by  positively  requiring  daily  at- 
tendance upon  the  precepts  of  the  teacher. 

These  laws  should  be  prudently  enforced  by  mild  but  effective  pen- 
Alties.    Already,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  have  laws  compelling  edooa- 
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tion.  Every  master  in  almost  all  our  States  is  bound,  under  certain 
penalties,  to  afifbrd  his  apprentice  due  instruction,  both  secular  and 
moral,  while  he  claims  the  service  of  bis  early  years. 

This  is  a  just  provision,  and  can  be  similarly  applied  to  the  parent 
who  claims  the  services  of  his  minor  son.  What  the  lad  renders  to 
him  in  the  work  of  his  hands,  the  father  should  be  compelled  to  restore 
in  the  form  of  education ;  for  parental  authority  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  rob  the  son  in  his  youth  of  that  which  in  later  life  can  never 
be  fully  imparted  to  him.  If  the  parents  are  so  poor,  or  decrepit, 
that  they  cannot  dispense  with  the  labor  of  their  children,  then  the 
State,  by  appropriations  made  for  their  relief,  might  properly  assume 
the  purchase,  or  value  of  their  youth,  that  they  may  render  unto 
them  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  schools,  if  no  more.  This 
course,  though  apparently  onerous  at  the  outset,  would  prove  cheap- 
est in  the  end  ;  muth  cheaper  than  what  it  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
were  these  candidates  for  citizenship  permitted  to  grow  up  as  outlaws 
and  vagabonds  in  society. 

Nor  can  any  adverse  argument  be  drawn  from  the  effect  of  such 
enactments  upon  the  scholars  ;  for  surely  no  evil  can  result  from  the 
operation  of  such  laws  as  arm  the  man  against  tyranny,  by  informing 
him  of  freedom,  and  putting  her  weapons  into  his  hands  ;  by  leading 
him  out  of  the  prison-house  of  darlcness,  and  revealing  to  him  the 
world  and  his  relations  to  it ;  by  emptying  his  heart  of  curses,  and 
filling  it  with  blessings,  and  a  hope  that  seizes  on  still  higher  and 
holier  possessions  than  those  which  belong  to  earth. 

Another  mode  might  be  resorted  to  in  the  way  of  dis^mhling 
statutes,  —  denying  an  active  participation,  or  share,  in  the  official 
privileges  of  government  to  all  such  as  neglected  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  discharge  of  its  high  and  sacred  responsibilities. 

No  man  should  complain  that  he  or  his  son  is  prohibited  from  shar- 
ing in  the  executive  functions  of  the  government,  when  he  voluntarily 
disqualifies  himself  or  his  child  for  the  service  to  which  he  aspires. 

It  is  enough  that  the  government  throws  over  him  its  golden  shield, 
and  protects  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  those  rights  which  her  con- 
stitution guaranties  to  her  people.  He  is  not  justly  entitled,  and 
should  not  lay  claim  to  more.  These  laws,  then,  should  be  prudently 
formed,  carefully  avoiding  encroachment  on  that  which  is  generally 
recognized  as  a  strictly  parental  right  or  privilege,  and  advancing  not 
one  inch  beyond  the  limits  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  They  should  be  frank,  simple,  and  direct,  yet  firm,  and  firmly 
enforced.  Their  object  should  be  to  direct  and  enforce  the  application 
of  such  agencies  as  will  pour  wisdom  and  light  into  those  minds  w\i\ck 
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saperstition  and  ignorance  wickedly  or  negligently  curtain  up  agaiut 
the  truth ;  to  furnish  each  mortal  with  those  spiritual  weapons  that 
will  enable  him  to  protect  and  ennoble  his  immortality;  to  plant  vrithiii 
the  soil  of  his  mind  those  principles  of  both  intellectual  and  moral 
strength  that  will  send  him  forth  into  the  stormy  world  around  him, 
his  heart  armed  against  all  distracting  temptations,  and  his  feet  ahod 
with  a  preparation  for  glorious  achievement. 

The  State,  thus  blessing  her  sons,  shall  again  be  blessed  by  their 
noble  deeds ;  and  her  name  be  gratefully  taken  up  into  the  lips  of 
successive  generations,  until  the  era  of  a  perfect  government  and  a 
happy  people  shall  dawn  upon  the  race. 


0  FOR  the  oomiog  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth, 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 
While  she  exacts  allegianoe,  shall  admit     * 
An  obligation  on  her  part  to  teach 
Them  who  are  bom  to  senre  her  and  obey  ; 
Binding  herself  by  statate  to  secure, 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains, 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  to  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Both  understood  and  practised — so  that  none, 
Howerer  destitute,  be  left  to  droop,  ^ 

By  timely  culture  unsustained,  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder  ;  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools  ; 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilised, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free  ! 

This  right — as  sacred,  almost,  as  the  right 
To  exist  and  be  supplied  with  sustenance 
And  means  of  life— the  lisping  babe  proolaimB 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Ileaven's  will. 
For  the  protection  of  his  innocence  ; 
And  the  rude  boy,  who  knits  his  angry  brow, 
And  lifts  his  wilful  hand,  on  mischief  bent, 
Or  turns  the  sacred  faculty  of  speech 
To  impious  use,  by  process  indirect 
Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 

This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced. 
This  universal  plea  in  vain  addressed. 
To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents,  who  themselves 
Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity. 
Urge  it  in  vain  ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 
That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven. 
It  mounts  to  reach  the  State's  parental  ear  ; 
Who,  if  indce<l  she  own  a  mother's  heart. 
And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  Providenoe,  will  grant 
The  onquostionable  good. 

WOBDBWOBTH. 


IX.   PHILOLOGICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

ENGUSH  CONJUGATION. 


The  conjugation  of  a  verb  includes  all  the  changes  which  it  under- 
goes to  express  form,*  voice,  mood,  time,  person,  and  number. 

The  leading  parts  of  the  English  verb  are  the  present  indicative, 
the  past  indicative,  and  the  past  participle.  With  these  alone  we  are 
concerned  in  our  present  investigation. 

There  are  two  principal  modes  of  conjugadng  English  verbs;  the 
one  by  the  change  of  the  radical  vowel,  as  smm,  swam,  «irum,  called 
the  strong  inflection ;  and  the  other  by  a  change  of  the  termination, 
as  kill,  killed,  killed,  called  the  weak  inflection. 

The  strong  inflection  is  the  more  ancient,  and  con6ned  to  primitive 
or  radical  verbs  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  their  compounds. 

The  weak  inflection  is  of  more  modern  date,  and  embraces  a  few 
primitive,  and  all  the  derivative  verbs  of  Teutonic  origin,  as  well  as 
all  other  verbs,  not  Teutonic,  whether  primitive  or  derivative. 

I.    ENGLISH  STRONGLY  INFLECTED  VERBS. 

The  strongly  inflected  verbs  are  sacred  relics  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times.  But  most  grammarians  have  re- 
garded them  as  irregularities  which  disfigure  the  language,  and  have 
made  it  a  merit  to  free  the  language  of  them. 

In  these  verbs  the  past  tense  is  the  root,  and  not  the  present  tense, 
as  in  the  weakly  inflected  verbs. 

There  are  twelve  classes  or  conjugations  of  strongly  inflected  verbs,  in 
the  kindred  Teutonic  dialects,  distinguished  by  the  internal  inflection 
or  change  of  vowel  in  the  leading  parts  of  the  verb.  Of  these  con- 
jugations, eight  are  perceptible  in  English. 

CONJUGATION  I. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  t,  or  its  modification  e,  before  a  single  consonant  in  the  present 
tense,  a  in  the  past  tense,  and  u,  or  its  modification  o,  in  the  participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bear,  2. 
break,  3.  come,  4.  shear,  5.  speak,  6.  steal,  7.  stick,  8.  tear,  9.  wear, 
10.  weave. 


*  Th«/0rM  of  A  wnb  in  that  ehanfe  wherebj  H  ezpraset  a  predicatton  In  full,  or  to  merely 
e  participial,  L  e.  an  influitiTe  or  participle. 
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For  the  verification  of  this  statement,  we  must  go  back  to  the  older 
Teutonic  dialects. 

In  these  investigations,  Anglo-Saxon  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  older 
form  of  English,  and  Gothic  as  an  older  form  of  Anglo-Saspn. 

COERBerONDING  GOTHIC  YEEM. 

Pres,  indie,  past  indie.  pastpartic. 

1.  Baira,  bar,  plur,  berun,  baurans. 

2.  Brika,  brak,  plur.  brekun,  brukans. 

3.  Qima,  qam,  plur,  qemun,  qiimans. 

6.  Stila,  stal,  plur,  stelun,  stulans. 

7.  Stika,  stak,  j9/tir.  stekun,  stukans. 

8.  Taira,  tar,  plur,  terun,  taurans. 
Observe  here,  that  a  in  the  present  indicative  is  merely  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  person  singular,  that  un  in  the  past  indicative  ia 
the  termination  of  the  third  person  plural,  and  that  a  in  the  past 
participle  is  merely  the  sign  of  the  nominative  case ;  which  termi- 
nations are  all  dropped  in  English. 

This  type  or  model  of  the  first  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  nearly  per^ 
feet.  In  baira  and  taira^  the  i  of  the  present  tense  becomes  at  by 
the  phonetic  figure  called  puna,  and  in  baurans  and  taurans  the  u  of 
the  past  participle  becomes  au  by  the  same  figure. 

COEKESrONDING   ANGLO-SAXON    TERM. 


1.  Bere,  byrth. 

baer. 

boren. 

2.  Brece,  bricst, 

braec. 

brocen. 

3.  Cume,  cymth, 

com, 

cumen. 

4.  Scere,  scyrth. 

scser. 

sooren. 

5.  Sprece,  sprycth. 

sprsec, 

gesprecen 

6.  Stele,  stylth, 

staRl, 

stolen. 

8.  Tere,  tyrth, 

t«r. 

toren. 

9.  Were, 

0.  Wefe, 

gewefen. 

In  eume,  com,  cumen,  the  distinguishing  vowels  have  fallen  out,  and 
the  existing  vowels  have  been  evolved  from  the  Gothic  q,  which 
seems  to  have  implied  an  u  after  it 

The  other  forms  are  very  regular.  The  gunation,  which  had  com- 
menced in  baira  and  taira  in  Gothic,  is  extended  to  the  other  verbs. 
In  the  present  tenses  we  have  e  for  at,  and  in  the  past  participles 
(except  gespreeen,  pewefen,)  o  for  au. 

The  vowel  a  of  the  past  tense  is  uniformly  ce. 

The  form  of  the  third  person,  (sometimes  of  the  second  person,)  is 
^'ren  in  the  present  tense,  as  exhibiting  the  original  vowel. 
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KNGUIH  VBEB9. 

1.  Bear,                     bare,  obs. 

borne. 

2.  Break,                    brake,  obt. 

broken. 

8.  Gome,                   came, 

come. 

4.  Shear,                    shore,  o&9. 

shorn. 

5.  Speak,                    spake,  o6«. 

spoken. 

6.  Steal,                     stole. 

stolen. 

7.  Stick,                     stuck. 

stuck. 

8.  Tear,                     tare,  o6«. 

torn. 

9.  Wear,                    ware,o6«. 

worn. 

10.  Weave,                  wove. 

woven. 

The  Old  English  forms  are  giveOi 

because  better  adapted  to  our 

purpose. 

Come,  came,  come,  is  irregular. 

A  general  analogy  is  •bsen^able  even  in  £nglisl 

1. 

OORllBSPONDINO  OERMAIf  TBRM. 

1.  6^bare,  imper,  bier, 

^bar, 

^eboren. 

2.  Breche,  imper,  brich, 

brach. 

gebrochen. 

3.  Komme,  imper,  komm. 

kam. 

gekommen. 

4.  Schere,  imper,  schier. 

schor, 

geschoren. 

5.  Spreche,  imper,  sprich. 

sprach. 

gesprochen. 

6.  Stehle,  imper,  stiehl, 

stahl. 

gestohlen. 

7.  Steche,  imper,  stich. 

stach, 

gestochen. 

10.  Webe,  imper,  webe. 

wob. 

gewoben. 

COERUPOIIDXNG   DUTCH  TERM. 

2.  Breek,                      brak. 

gebroken. 

3.  Kom,                        kwam. 

gekomen. 

4.  Scheer,                     schoor. 

geschoren. 

5.  Sprcek,                    sprak. 

gesproken. 

6.  Steel,                       stal. 

gestolen. 

7.  Steek,                     stak. 

gestoken. 

These  Grerman  and  Dutch  verbs  are  evidently  more  regular  than 
the  corresponding  English. 

CONJUGATION  H. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally  had, 
t,  or  its  modification  e,  before  two  consonants  in  the  present  tense,  a 
in  the  past  tense,  and  u,  or  its  modification  o,  in  the  past  participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are,  1.  bind,  2. 
climb,  3.  clingf  4.  delve,  5.  dig,  6.  drink,  7.  fight,  8.  find,  9.  fling,  10. 
gin,  (in  begin,)  11.  grind,  12.  help,  13.  melt,  14.  ring,  15.  run,  16. 
shrink,  17.  sing,  18.  sink,  19.  sling,  20.  slink,  21.  spin,  22.  spring,  23. 
sting,  24.  stink,  25.  string,  26.  swell,  27.  swim,  28.  swing,  29.  wioi 
80.  wind,  31.  wnng. 
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For  the  verification  of  this  statement,  we  must  go  back  again  to 
the  older  Teutonic  dialects. 


Free,  indie, 
1.  Binda, 
6.  Drigka, 
8.  Fintha, 
10.  Ginna, 
12.  Hilpa, 
15.  Rinna, 

17.  Siggva, 

18.  Siggqa, 
21.  Spiana, 
23.  Stigqa, 
27.  Svimma, 
30.  Vinda, 


COKKISPONDDIG  GOTHIC  TKEM. 

jxist  indie, 
hand,  pi.  bnndun, 
dragk,  pL  drugkun, 
{sLUthypl.  funthun, 
gann,  pi.  gunnun, 
halp,  j9/.  hulpun, 
rann,  pi.  runnun, 
saggv,  pi.  suggvun, 

saggq,  pi'  suggqun, 
8pann,/>/.  spunnun, 
stagq,  pi.  stugqun, 
8vamm,jp/.  svumnyin, 


past  pariic. 

bundailb. 

drugkan& 

fanthans. 

gunnans. 

hulpans. 

runnans. 

Buggvans. 

suggqans. 

spunnans. 

stugqans. 

STummans. 

vnndans. 


vand,  pi.  vundan, 

The  plural  of  the  past  tense  is  given,  as  distinguishing  this  con- 
jugation from  the  first 

This  type  or  model  of  the  second  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  perfectly 
regular. 


1. 

2. 

3. 
b     4. 

6. 
h     7. 

8. 
10. 
11. 
b  12. 
b  13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Binde, 

Climbe, 

Clinge, 

Delfe, 

Drince, 

Feohte, 

Finde, 

i?eginne, 

Grinde, 

Helpe, 

Melte, 

Hringe, 

Yme, 

ScrincCy 

Singe, 

Since, 

Slinge, 

Slince, 

Spinne, 

Springe, 

Stinge, 

Stince, 


OOMlEBPONDINa   AMGLO-BAZON   TBABS. 

band,  pi.  bundon, 
clamb,  pi.  clumbon, 


bunden. 
clumben. 


dealf,  pi.  dulfon. 

dolfen. 

dranc,  pi.  druncon, 

druncen. 

feaht,  pi.  fuhton, 

fohten. 

fand,  pi.  fundon, 

fimden. 

begaxiy  pi.  ftegunnon, 

(egunnen. 

grand,  pi.  grundon. 

grunden. 

healp,  pi.  hulpon. 

holpen. 

mealt,  pi.  multon, 

molten. 

am,  pi.  umon. 

urnen. 

scranc,  pi.  scruncon, 

scruncen. 

sang,  pL  sungon, 

sungen. 

sane,  pi,  suncon. 

suncen. 

span,  pi.  spunnon, 
sprang,  pi.  sprungon, 
stang,  pi.  stungon, 
stanc,  pi.  stuncon. 


spunnen. 
sprungen. 
stungen. 
stuncen. 
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h  26.  Swelle, 

aweoll,  pL  swullon, 

swollen* 

27,  Swimme, 

6wamm,j9/.  swummon, 

28.  Swinge, 

swang,  pi,  swungon. 

swungen. 

29.  Winne, 

wan,  pi,  wunnon, 

wunnen. 

80.  Winde, 

wand,  pi,  wundon. 

wnnden. 

31.  Wringe, 

wrang,  pL  wrungon, 

wrungen. 

Most  of  these  verbs  are  entirely  regular ;  those  marked  h  have  an 

analogy  peculiar  to  themselves. 

BNGLIIH    VBEBI. 

c    1.  Bind, 

bound, 

bounden,  obs. 

2.  Climb, 

clomb,  chs. 

clomb,  obs. 

3.  Cling, 

clung, 

clung. 

h    4.  Delve, 

dolve,  chs. 

dolven,  obs. 

6.  Dig, 

dug, 

dug. 

6.  Drink, 

drank, 

drunken,  chs. 

b    1.  Fight, 

fought, 

foughten,  chs. 

c    8.  Fmd, 

found, 

found. 

9.  Fling, 

flang,  cha. 

flung. 

10.  i^^gin, 

5tfgan, 

5egun. 

c  11.  Grind, 

ground, 

ground. 

h  12.  Help, 

holp,  dbs. 

holpen,  obs. 

b  IS.  Melt, 

molt,  obs. 

molten,  obs. 

14.  Ring, 

rang, 

rung. 

15.  Run, 

ran. 

run. 

16.  Shrink, 

shrank. 

shrunken. 

17.  Sing, 

sang, 

sung. 

18.  Sink, 

sank. 

sunken,  ohs. 

19.  Sling, 

slang,  obs. 

slung. 

20.  Slink, 

slank,  obs. 

slunk. 

21.  Spin, 

span,  obs. 

spun. 

22.  Spring, 

sprang, 

sprung. 

23.  Sting, 

stang,  obs. 

stung. 

24.  Stink, 

stank. 

stunk. 

25.  String, 

strung, 

strung. 

b  26.  Swell, 

swoU,  ohs. 

swollen. 

27.  Swim, 

swam. 

swum. 

28.  Swing, 

swang,  obs. 

swung. 

29.  Win, 

wan,  obs. 

won. 

c  30.  Wind, 

wound, 

wound. 

31.  Wring, 

wrung. 

wrung. 

The  vacillation  between  the  vowels  a  and  u  ir 

\  the  past  indicative 

is  undoubtedly  owing 

to  the  vacillation  between  those  voweU  ia  Uift 

umrular  and  vlunl  in 

the  (Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
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A  general  analogy  is  observable  even  in  English. 

The  verbs  marked  b  have  the  same  analogy  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  verbs  marked  c  have  an  analogy  peculiar  to  the  English,  which 
arises  from  employing  long  t,  (that  is,  the  diphthong  at,)  for  short  t, 
and  otf,  (that  is,  the  diphthong  au,)  for  ti,by  the  phonetic  figure  called 


vriddhi. 


CORREflrONDIMG  GBRMAN    VERM. 


a    1.  Binde, 

band. 

gebunden. 

2.  Klimme, 

a    3.  Klinge, 

klang, 

geklungen. 

a    0.  Trinke, 

trank, 

getrunken. 

d     1.  Fechte, 

focht. 

gefochten. 

a     8.  Fmde, 

fand, 

gefunden. 

6  10.  Begiune, 

begaaiiy 

6fgonnen. 

c  12.  Helfe, 

halt 

geholfen. 

d  IS,  Schmelze, 

schmolz, 

geschmoLsen. 

a  14.  Rings, 

rang. 

gerungen. 

5  15.  Rinne, 

rann. 

geronnen. 

a  17.  Singe, 

sang. 

gesungen. 

a  18.  Sinke, 

sank, 

gesunken. 

a  19.  Schlinge, 

schlang. 

geschlungen. 

b  21.  Spinne, 

spann. 

gesponnen. 

a  22.  Springe, 

sprang. 

gesprungen. 

a  24.  Stinke, 

stank. 

gestunken. 

6  27.  Schwimme, 

schwamm. 

geschwommen. 

a  28.  Schwinge, 

schwang. 

geschwungen. 

b  29.  Winne, 

wann, 

gewonnen. 

a  30.  Winde, 

wand, 

gewunden. 

Heyse  makes  here  three 

!  subdivisions,  which  we  have  marked,  a,  6, 

and  c.     We  have  marked 

a  fourth  subdivision  d. 

CORRnrOKDlKG  DUTCH  VBRB8. 

1.  Bind, 

bond, 

gebonden. 

2.  Elim, 

klom. 

geklommen. 

3.  Klink, 

klonk, 

geklonken. 

4.  Delf, 

dolf. 

gedolven. 

6.  Drink, 

dronk. 

gedronken. 

7.  Vecht, 

vocht. 

gevochten. 

8.  Vind, 

vond, 

gevonden. 

10.  Begin^ 

begon. 

6^gonnen. 

12.  Help, 

hielp. 

geholpen. 

13.  Smelt, 

smolt, 

gesmolten. 

17.  Zing, 

long. 

gezongen. 

18.  Ziak, 

zonk, 

gezonken. 
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21.  Spin, 

Bpon, 

gesponnen. 

22.  Spring, 

sprong, 

gesprongen. 

24.  Stink, 

stonk. 

gestonken. 

26.  Zwel, 

rwol, 

gezwollen. 

27.  Zwem, 

zwom, 

geazwommen* 

29.  Win, 

won. 

gewonnen. 

30.  Wind, 

wond. 

gewonden. 

31.  Wring, 

wrong, 

gewrongen. 

These  Gennan  and  Dutch  verbs  are  evidently  more  regular  than 
the  corresponding  English. 

CONJUGATION   lU. 

Tliis  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  t,  or  its  mo<lification  e,  in  the  present  tense,  a  in  the  past  tense, 
and  t,  or  its  modification  e,  in  the  participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bid,  (to 
ask, )  2.  eat,  3.  get,  4.  give,  5.  knead,  G.  lie,  (to  recline,)  7.  queath, 
(in  bequeath,)  8.  see,  9.  sit,  10.  spit,  11.  tread. 

COEKBirONDlNO    GOTHIC    TERBl. 

Pres.  indie, 

1.  Bida, 

2.  Ita, 

3.  Gita, 

4.  Giba, 

6.  Liga, 

7.  Qitha, 
.    8.  Saiwa, 

9.  Sita, 
11.  Truda, 

The  type  or  model  of  this  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  nearly  perfect. 
Saiwa  is  lengthened  by  ^na  in  the  present  indicative  and  in  the  past 
participle.     Tlie  vowel  of  truda  is  irregular. 

COEEESPONDINO    ANGXXMUXON    VEEB8. 


past  indie. 

past  pariie. 

bad,  pL  bedun. 

bidans. 

at,  pi  etun. 

itans. 

gat,  pi.  getun. 

gitans. 

gaf,  pi.  gebun. 

gibans. 

lag,  pi.  legun. 

ligans. 

([&th,pl.  qethun. 

qithans. 

saw,  pi,  sewun. 

saiwans. 

sat,  pi.  setun, 

sitans. 

h 

1.  Bidde, 

a 

2.  Ete, 

a 

3.  Ongite, 

a 

4.  Gife, 

a 

5.  Cnede, 

h 

6.  Liege, 

a 

7.  Cwethe, 

a 

8.  Seo» 

h 

9.  Sitte, 

h 

10.  Spste, 

a 

11.  Tiede, 

b«ed,  baedon, 

beden. 

set,  seton. 

eten. 

ongeat,  ongeaton, 

ongiten. 

geaf,  geafon, 

gifen. 

cnsd,  cnsedon, 

cneden. 

laeg,  Isegon, 

legen. 

cwsth,  cwsedon, 

eweden. 

seah,  sawon, 

gesewen. 

saet,  ssetouy 

seten. 

tmdf  trsdoDi 

treden. 
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These  verbs  id  Anglo-Saxon  follow  a  general  analogy. 
Those  marked  a  have  a  single  consonant,  those  marked  h  a  donUe 
consonant  for  their  characteristic. 

ENGUllI    TBIUM. 


h    1.  Bid, 

bade. 

bidden. 

a     2.  Eat, 

ate. 

eaten. 

a     3.  Get, 

gat, 

gotten. 

a    4.  Give, 

gave. 

given. 

a    5.  Knead, 

h     6.  Lie, 

lay. 

lain. 

a     7.  Queath, 

quoth. 

a     8.  See, 

saw. 

seen. 

h    9.  Sit, 

sat. 

sitten. 

h  10.  Spit, 

spat. 

spitten. 

a  11.  Tread, 

trode, 

trodden. 

The  verbs  marked  a 

and  b  are 

distinguished  as 

in  Anglo-Saxon. 

CORRUrONDINO  GERMAN  VERBS. 

h     1.  Bitte,  bitt, 

bat. 

gebeten. 

h     2.  Esse,  isst, 

ass, 

gegessen. 

h    3.  Gesse,  gisst, 

gass. 

vergcssen. 

a     4.  Gebc,  giebt. 

gab. 

gegeben. 

a     5.  Knete, 

gekneten. 

h     6.  Liege,  liogt, 

lag, 

gelegen. 

a     1.  Kore, 

a    8.  Sehe,  sieht, 

sah. 

gesehen. 

b     9.  Sitze,  sitzt, 

6    10.    SDtitZ0-0&5- 

sass, 

gesessen. 

a  11.  Trote,  tritt. 


trat. 


getreten. 


The  classes  a  and  b  do  not  corre8}x>nd  to  the  classes  a  and  h  io 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English. 

The  form  of  the  third  person  is  given  in  the  present  tense,  as  ex- 
hibiting the  original  vowel. 

CORRCirONDING    DUTCB  TBBRI. 

gebeden. 
gegeten. 
vergeten. 
gegeven. 


b 

1.  Bid, 

bad, 

a 

2.  Eet, 

at, 

a 

3.  Geet, 

gat. 

a 

4.  Geef; 

ga^ 

a 

6.  Kneed, 

b 

6.  Lig, 

lag, 

a 

7.  Kout, 

irr. 

8.  Zie, 

Mg, 

h 

9.  Zit, 

zat. 

gelegen. 


gezien. 
gezeten. 
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a  11.  Treed,  trad,  getreden- 

The  verbs  marked  a  and  h  are  nearly  uniform. 
The  verb  tie  is  irregular. 

OONJUOATION    IV. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  a  in  the  present  tense,  u  (=  aa)  in  the  past  tense,  and  a  in  the 
participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bake,  2. 
clfeave,  (to  adhere,)  3.  draw,  4.  freight,  5.  heave,  6.  sake,  (in  forsake,) 
7.  shake,  8.  shape,  9.  shave,  10.  slay,  11.  stand,  12.  stave,  13.  swear, 
14.  take,  16.  wake,  16.  wash,  17.  wave,  18.  wax. 

COREESrONDINO  GOTHIC  VBEB8. 


Pres.  indie. 

a 

3. 

Draga, 

h 

5. 

HaQa, 

a 

0. 

Saka, 

h 

8. 

Skapja, 

a 

9. 

Skaba, 

a 

10. 

Slaha, 

irr. 

11. 

Standa, 

a 

13. 

Svara, 

a 

15. 

Vaka, 

b 

18. 

Vahsja, 

past  indie, 
drog,  plur,  drogun, 
hof,  plur,  hofun, 
8ok,  plur,  sokun, 
skop,  plur,  skopun, 
skof,  plur,  skobun, 
sloh,  plur,  slohun, 
stoth,  plur,  stothun, 
svor,  plur,  svorun, 
vok,  plur,  vokun. 


pastpartic. 
dragans. 
hafans. 
sakans. 
skapans. 
skabans. 
slahans. 
stothans. 
svarans. 
vakans. 
vahsans. 
The  vowel  o  has 


vohs,  plur,  vohsun. 

The  verbs  marked  a  follow  an  uniform  analogy. 
taken  the  place  of  ti  in  the  past  tense. 

The  verbs  marked  l  have  adopted  the  weak  inflection  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  and  in  the  moods  therewith  connected. 

The  verb  standa  is  somewhat  irregular.     It  has  an  epenthetic  n  in 
the  infinitive,  imperative,  and  present  indicative. 

COERBIPONDINO  ANGLO-EAXON  VEEBB. 


a    1.  Bace, 

boc,  bocon, 

bacen. 

2.  Clifige, 

a    3.  Drage, 

droh,  drogon. 

dragen. 

h    5.  Hebbe, 

hof,  hofon, 

hafen. 

a     6.  Sace, 

soc,  socon. 

sacen. 

a    7.  Scace, 

scoc,  scocon. 

scacen. 

h    8.  Scyppe, 

scop,  scopon. 

sceapen. 

a    9.  Scafe, 

scof,  scofon. 

scafen. 

a  10.  Slea, 

sloh,  slogon. 

geslagen. 

irr.  11.  Stande, 

stod,  stodon. 

gestanden. 

6  13.  Swerige, 

swor,    sworon. 

gesworen. 

a  16.  Wace, 

woe,  wocon, 

waoen. 
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woes,  wocson, 


gewaescen. 


a  16.  Wacse, 

17.  WaOge,  

a  18.  Weaxe,  weox,weoxon,  weaxen. 

The  verbs  marked  a  follow  an  uniform  analogy,  as  in  the  Gothic. 

The  verbs  marked  b  have  adopted  the  weak  inflection  in  the  pres- 
ent tense ^and  the  moods  therewith  connected. 

The  verb  stande  is  somewhat  irregular.    The  rest  follow  the  weak 
inflection  throughout. 

ENGLISH    TBRBS. 


a    1.  Bake, 

baken. 

b    2.  Cleave, 

clave. 

a     3.  Draw, 

drew. 

drawn. 

irr.     4.  Freight, 

fraught,  obs. 

fraught 

b    5.  Heave, 

hove. 

hovcn. 

a     6.  /brsake. 

/orsook, 

/orsaken. 

a     7.  Shake, 

shook, 

shaken. 

a     8.  Shape, 

shapen. 

a     9.  Shave, 

shaven. 

a  10.  Slay, 

slew, 

slain. 

irr,  11.  Stand, 

stood. 

**tood. 

6  12.  Stave, 

stove. 

stove. 

6  13.  Swear, 

swore. 

sworn. 

a  14.  Take, 

took. 

taken. 

b  15.  Wake, 

woke, 

waken. 

a  16.  Wash, 

washen. 

17.  Wave, 

a  18.  Wax, 

waxen. 

The  verbs  marked  a  come  nearest  to  the  original  model. 
The  verbs  marked  b  have  o  instead  of  oo  in  the  past  tense. 
Freight  and  stand  are  irregular. 

CORRnrONDING   GBRMAIf    VERBS. 


a     1.  Backe, 

buk, 

gebacken. 

2.  Klebe, 

a    3.  Trage, 

trug. 

getragen. 

4.  Frachte, 

b    5.  Hebe, 

hob, 

gehoben. 

a    8.  Schaffe, 

schuf^ 

geschafen. 

9.  Schabe, 

a  10.  Schlage, 

schlug, 

geschlagen. 

irr,  11.  Stehe, 

stund, 

gestanden. 

6  13.  Schwore, 

schwur. 

geschworen. 

15.  Wache, 
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a  16.  Wascbe,  wusch,  gewaschen. 

a  18.  Wachse,  wuchs,  gewachsen. 

The  verbs  marked  a  follow  an  uniform  analogy. 
The  verba  marked  b,  by  adopting  o  in  the  past  tense  and  partici- 
ple, incline  to  conjugation  VL 

The  verb  siehe  is  irregular.    The  rest  follow  the  weak  inflection. 

COUlEBrONDINO    DUTOD  V»B«. 


b     1.  Bak, 

biek, 

gebakken. 

2.  Kleeve, 

a    3.  Draag, 

droeg, 

gedragen. 

4.  Vracht, 

b    5.  Hef, 

hief, 

geheven, 

b    8.  Schep, 

schlep^ 

geschapen. 

9.  Schave, 

■ 

a  10.  Sla, 

sloeg, 

geslagen. 

irr,  11.  Sta, 

stond, 

gestaan. 

a  13.  Zweer, 

zwoer, 

gezworen. 

b  16.  Wasch, 

wiesch, 

gewasschen. 

The  verbs  marked  a  remain  faithful  to  tlieir  origin. 

The  verbs  mar^   d  b  have  passed  over  to  another  conjugation. 

The  verb  sta  is  irregular.     The  rest  follow  the  weak  conjugation. 

CONJUGATION  V. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  ei  in  the  present,  ie  or  t  in  the  past  tense,  and  i  in  the  participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  tliis  conjugation  are  l.bide,  (in 
abide,)  2.  drive,  3.  rise,  4.  shine,  5.  wit. 

Also  6.  bite,  7.  chide,  8.  hide,  9.  ride,  10.  shite,  11.  slide,  12. 
smite,  13.  stride,  14.  strike,  15.  strive,  16.  thrive,  17.  write,  18.  writhe. 

CORRnrONDING  GOTHIC  VERBS. 

Pres,  indie. 

1.  Beida, 

2.  Dreiba, 

3.  Reisa, 

4.  Skeina, 
6.  Beita, 

12.  Smeita, 

14.  

This  Gothic  conjugation  is  perfectly  regular. 

CORRRSPOIIDINO   ANGLO-IAZON   VERBS. 

1.  Bide^  bad,  bidon,  biden. 

3.  Rise,  ras,  rison,  risen. 

4.  Sdne,         scan,  scinon,         scinen. 


past  indie. 

past  partie. 

baid,  bidun, 

bidans. 

draif^  dribun, 

dribans. 

rais,  nsun, 

risans. 

skain,  skinun. 

skinans. 

bait,  bitun, 

bitans. 

smait,  smitun, 

smitans. 

whence  striks. 
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6.  Bite, 

7.  Cide, 

8.  Hjde, 
0.  Ride, 

10.  Scite, 

11.  Slide, 

12.  Smite, 

13.  

14.  


bat,  biton, 
cad, 


rad,  ridoD, 


biten. 
ciden. 

rideo. 


slad,  slidoD,  sliden. 

smat,  smiton,  smiten. 

whence  deriv,  straedo. 
whence  deriv,  strica. 
wrat,  writon,  writen. 

This  Anglo-Saxon  conjugation  is  also  very  regular. 

ENGLISH    VERM. 


17.  Write, 


a     1.  ^bide, 

abode, 

abode. 

a     2.  Drive, 

drove. 

driven. 

a     3.  Rise, 

rose, 

risen. 

a     4.  Shine, 

shone. 

shone. 

a     6.  Wit, 

wot. 

b    6.  Bite, 

bit. 

bitten. 

b     7.  Chide, 

chid, 

chidden. 

b    8.  Hide, 

hid, 

hidden. 

a     9.  Ride, 

rode. 

ridden. 

b  10.  Shite, 

b  11.  Slide, 

slid. 

slidden. 

a  12.  Smite, 

smote, 

smitten. 

a  13.  Stride, 

strode. 

stridden. 

a  14.  Strike, 

struck. 

stricken. 

a  15.  Strive, 

strove. 

striven. 

a  16.  Tlirive, 

throve, 

thriven. 

a  17.  Write, 

wrote. 

written. 

18.  Writhe, 

whence  wreath. 

Tlie  verbs  marked  a  are  nearly  uniform. 

In  the  verbs  marked  6,  the  past  tense  inclines  to  the  weak  inflec- 
tion. 
The  verb  writhe  has  adopted  the  weak  inflection. 

CORRBSPONDtNO   GKRMAN  VERB8. 


a 
a 


2.  Troibo, 

4.  Scheine, 

5.  Weiss, 
b  6.  Beisse, 
b    9.  Reite, 

6  10.  Scheisse, 
6  12.  Schmeisse, 


trieb, 
schicn. 


getrieben. 
geschienen. 


ritt, 
lohmisB, 


gebissen. 
geritten. 


geschmisseiL 
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h  13.  Strdte, 

stritt, 

geBtritten. 

h  14.  Streiche^ 

strich, 

gestrichen. 

15.  Strobe, 

Compare  a  and  b  with 

a  and  b  in 

I  the  English 

forms. 

ooianroNDiNo  : 

DUTCn  TKEBf. 

2.  Drijf, 

droef, 

gedreven. 

3.  Rijs, 

reesy 

gereezen. 

4.  Schijo, 

scheen, 

geschenen. 

5.  Weet, 

geweten. 

6.  Bijt, 

beet, 

gebeten. 

9.  Rijd, 

roed, 

gereden. 

10.  Schijt, 

12.  Smijt, 

smeet, 

gesmeten. 

13.  Strijd, 

streed, 

gestreden. 

14.  Strijk, 

streek, 

gestreken. 

This  conjugation  in  Dutch  is  perfectly  regular, 

CONJUGATION  VI. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  ttt  in  the  present  tense,  au  in  the  past  tense,  and  u  in  the  past 
participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bid,  (to 
command,)  2.  bow,  3.  choose,  4.  cleave,  (to  divide,)  5.  flee,  6.  flow, 
7.  fly,  8.  freeze,  9.  grow,  10.  lie,  (to  tell  a  falsehood,)  11.  seethe,  12. 
show,  13.  strow,  14.  sup  or  sop,  15.  tug. 

OOMlllPONDUfO    GOTHIC    TKKB8. 


Pres,  indie. 

past  indie. 

past  partie. 

1.  Biuda, 

baud,  budun. 

budans. 

2.  Biuga, 

baug,  bugun. 

bugans. 

3.  Kiusa, 

kaus,  kusun, 

kusans. 

5.  Thliuha, 

thlauh,  thluhun. 

thluhans. 

10.  Liuga, 

laug,  lugun. 

lugans. 

15.  Tiuha, 

tauh,  tuhun. 

tauhans. 

lis  conjugation  in 

Grothic  is  perfectly  regular. 

CORRESPONDING    ANGLO-BAXON    TERM 

'• 

1.  Beode, 

bead, 

boden. 

2.  Buge, 

beah,  bugon, 

bogen. 

3.  Ceose, 

ceas,  curon. 

coren. 

4.  Clufe, 

cleaf^  clufon. 

dofen. 

5.  Fleohe, 

fleah, 

flogen. 

6.  Flowe, 

fleow. 

/ 

7.  Fleoge, 

fleah,  flugon. 

flogen. 

8.  Fryse, 

freas,  fruron, 

froren. 

No.  8— (Vol.  ffl.   No.  1.1—8. 
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9.  €hx>we, 

greow,  greowon. 

growen. 

10.  Leoge, 

leah,  lugon, 

logen. 

11.  Seothe, 

seath. 

sudon. 

soden. 

12.  Sceawige, 

13.  Streowige, 

14.  Supe, 

seap,  supon, 

sopen. 

15.  Teo, 

teah,  tugOD, 

togen. 

lis  ADglo-Aaxon 

conjugation  is  nearly  regular. 

BlfGLHH 

[    TKUI 

1. 

1.  Bid, 

bade, 

bidden. 

2.  Bow, 

3.  Choose, 

chose. 

chosen. 

4.  Cleave, 

clove, 

doven. 

5.  Flee, 

6.  Flow, 

flown. 

^Fly, 

flew. 

flown. 

8.  Freeze, 

froze, 

frozen. 

9.  Grow, 

grew. 

grown,  oomp.  Lat  erMcOi 

10.  Lie, 

11.  Show, 

shown. 

12.  Strow, 

strown,  comp.  Lat  ttrwk 

]3.  Seethe, 

sod. 

sodden. 

14.  Sup  or  sop. 

whence  dent 

'.  sop,  soup  and  supper. 

16.  Tug, 

comp.  Lat.  dueo. 

COREBfrONDUfO  OKRMAH  VBUi. 

1.  Biete, 

bot, 

geboten. 

2.  Bi^e, 

bog, 

gebogen. 

3.  Kiese, 

kor. 

gekoren. 

4.  KUebe, 

klob. 

gekloben. 

5.  Fliehe, 

floh, 

geflohen. 

6.  Fliesse, 

floas. 

geflossen. 

7.  Fliege, 

flog, 

geflogen. 

8.  Friere, 

fror. 

gefroren. 

10.  Luge, 

log* 

gelogen. 

11.  Siede, 

sott. 

geflotten. 

12.  Schaue, 

13.  Strewe, 

14.  Saufe, 

sof^ 

gesoffen. 

15.  Ziehe, 

JBOg, 

gezogen. 
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ooumroNDiifo  ddtoh  tbem. 

1.  Bied, 

boodf 

geboden. 

2.  Buig, 

boog, 

gebogen. 

8.  Kies, 

koos, 

gekozen. 

4.  Klief; 

kloo^ 

gekloven. 

6.  Vlie, 

1.  VHeg, 

vloog, 

gevlogen. 

6.  Vliet, 

vloot, 

gevloten. 

8.  Vriea, 

vroor, 

gevroren. 

10.  Lieg, 

loog, 

gelogen. 

11.  Zied, 

zood, 

gezoden. 

12.  Schouw, 

13.  Stroij, 

14.  Zuip, 

zoop, 

gezopen. 

15.  

tog» 

getogen. 

CONJUGATION  VII. 

This  Gonjagadon  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  a  reduplication  in  the  past  tense,  and  whose  root  terminates  with 
a  vowel. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  blow,  2. 
crow,  3.  know,  4.  mow,  6.  snow,  6.  sow,  7.  throw,  8. 

For  the  verification  of  this  statement,  we  must  go  back  to  the  older 
Teutonic  dialects. 


Pres,  indie 
5. 


coekhpondino  gothic  tirbi. 

past  indie, 
whence  deriv,  snaivs. 
saiso. 


pastpartie. 


6.  Saia,  saiso,  saians. 

8.  Vaia,  vaivo,  vaians,  tohenee  deriv,  vinds. 

This  type  or  model  of  the  seventh  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  per- 
fectly regular.  The  reduplication  of  the  past  tense  is  in  full  vigor, 
and  the  root  ends  with  the  vowel  t. 

OOKRB8PONDINQ  ANGLO-lAZOIf    VK 


1.  Blawe, 

bleow. 

blawen. 

2.  Crawe, 

creow. 

crawen. 

3.  Cnawe, 

cneow, 

cnawen. 

4.  Mawe, 

meow. 

mawen. 

5,  Snawe, 

(besnieved,)  whence  deriv,  snaw, 

6.  Sawe, 

seow, 

sawen,  whence  deriv.  ssed. 

7.  Thrawe, 

threow, 

thrawen. 

8.  

whence  deri 

V,  wind. 

These  verbs  are  entirely  regular.    The  root  ends  with  w,  and  the 
reduplication  has  disappeared. 
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ENGLUH  YmtLMt, 

1.  Blow,  blew,  blowu. 

2.  Crow,  crew,  obs.  (crowed.) 

3.  Ejiow,  knew,  known. 

4.  Mow,  mew,  in  north  of  Eng.  mown. 

5.  Snow,  snew,  in  north  of  Eng.  (snowed,)  tohenee  deriv,  mow. 

6.  Sow,  sew,  in  north  of  Eng.    sown,  tohenee  deriv.  seed. 

7.  Throw,  threw,  thrown. 

8.  whence  deriv,  wind. 

Some  obsolete  and  provincial  forms  are  here  given,  because  they 

aid  our  purpose. 

A  beautiful  analogy  is  here  seen  in  English.  The  Anglo-Saxon  aw 
])asses  into  ow ;  and  Anglo-Saxon  eow  into  ew. 

CORRESrONDINO   GERMAN    VBRB8. 

1.  Blahe,  2.  krahe,  4.  mahc,  5.  schneie,  whence  deriv.  schnee, 
6.  sae,  whence  deriv.  ssLStiy  7.  drehe,  8.  wehe. 

The  roots  for  the  most  part  in  German  end  in  h,  instead  of  i  or 
w  ;  but  the  strong  inflection  is  entirely  lost. 

CORRBSrONDlNa  DUTCH   TBRB8. 

1.  Bloey,  (to  blossom,)  2.  kraay,  4.  maay,  5.  sneenw,  whence  deriv, 
snecuw,  6.  zaay,  whence  deriv,  zaad,  7.  draay,  8.  waay,  whence  deriv, 
wind,  all  with  weak  inflection. 

CORRESPONDING  LATIN  VERBa 

1.  Flo,  flare,  flavi. 

2.  Crocio,  comp.  Gr.  x^w^w. 

3.  Nosco,  noscere,  novi ;  comp.  Gr.  yiyvwcTxw,  yyCafu, 

4.  Meto,  comp.  Gr.  dfjuao). 

6.  Nivo,  whence  deriv,  nix,  nivis ;  comp.  Gr.  V19W. 

6.  Sero,  serere,  sevi,  whence  deriv,  semen. 

7.  Veho,  vehere,  vexi ;  whence  deriv,  ventus. 

The  analogy  of  these  verbs  with  the  Teutonic  is  quite  remarkable. 

CONJUGATION  VIIL 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  a  reduplication  in  the  past  tense,  and  whose  root  terminates  in 
a  before  two  consonants. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  fidl,  2. 

3.  fold,  4.  hang,  5.  hold. 

CORRnrONDING   GOTHIC   TBRBf. 

Free,  indie.  past  indie.  past  partic, 

h  2.  Faha,  faifah,  fiEdians. 

a  3.  Faltha,  faifalth,  falthans. 

h  4.  Ilaha,  haihah,  hahans. 

a  5.  Tl&ld&y  haihald,  haldans. 
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The  rerbfl  marked  a  are  perfectly  re^lar.  Those  marked  b  have 
lost  the  doable  consonant  in  the  present  tense.  The  reduplication  of 
the  past  tense  is  complete  in  all  the  verbs. 

coKinroNDuro  anglo-iazon  tubs. 

a  1.  Fealle,  feoll,  •   gefeallen. 

b  2.  Foy  feng,  &ngen. 

a  3.  Fealde,  feold,  gefealden. 

b  4.  Ho,  heng,  hangen. 

a  5.  Healde,  heold,  healden. 

The  reduplication  has  disappeared.  The  verbs  marked  a  are  reg- 
ular, and  those  marked  b  are  slightly  irregular,  as  in  the  Gothic. 

KNOLIIH    TKRBS. 

1.  Fall,  fell,  fallen. 

2. whence  deriv.  fang  and  finger. 

3.  Fold,  (folded,)  (folded.) 

4.  Hang,  hung,  hung. 

5.  Hold,  held,  holden. 

The  English  verbs  follow  no  uniform  analogy.  The  verb  hold  ap- 
pears to  be  the  regular  form. 

COKRSSFONDXNG  GIMUN  TKRB8. 


1.  Falle, 

fiel. 

gefallen. 

2.  Fange, 

fieng, 

gefangen. 

3.  Falte, 

fielt, 

gefalten. 

4.  Hange, 

hieng, 

gehangen. 

5.  Halte, 

hielt, 

gehalten. 

The  reduplication  of  the  past  tense  has  disappeared  ;  but  in  other 
respects  this  model  is  much  more  complete  than  even  the  Gothic. 

COUIBCTONDING    DUTCH  VERBS. 

1.  Val,  viel,  gevallen. 

2.  Vang,  ving,  gevangen. 

4.  Hang,  hing,  gehangen. 

5.  Houd,  hield,  gehouden. 

These  verbs  are  less  regular  than  the  German. 

CJONJUGATION  IX. 

This  conjugation  exhibits  in  Gothic  a  reduplication  in  the  past 
tense,  and  in  C^erman  a  long  A  before  a  single  consonant  in  the 
present 
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The  Engliih  verba  with  which  we  are  here  oonoemed  are  1.  dread, 
fi.  let,  a.  sleep. 

cx>iiiiitroNDiifa  oomo  tiim. 

past  ihdie.  past  partk. 

lailot,  letans. 

slaislepv  slepans. 

dred,  drsden 

let,  laeten. 

slep,  slapen. 

SIfQUBH  TKRBfli. 

(dreaded,)  (dreaded.) 

Get,)  (let.) 

(slept,)  (slept) 

Thin  oi'i\)im;atioQ  has  entirely  disappeared  in  English. 

OOEASIPONDINO   GIRMAN  TKABfl. 

liess,  gelaasen. 

schlief,  geschl&fen. 

OOKRBtPONDINa   DUTCH  VSaBt. 

liet,  gelaten. 

sliep,  geslapen. 

CORRIfPOlfDINa   OLD   FRIEfIC  TERM. 

3,  Slepa,  (slept,)  slepen. 

CONJUGATION  X. 

This  oonjugadon  exhibits  in  Gothic  a  reduplication  in  the  past 
teiiMS  Mid  in  German  Hi^aa^  (a  strengthened  by  guna,)  in  the  present 
and  participle. 

The  Englu^h  verbs  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  are,  1.  greeti 
8. 8. 4.  touch. 

CORRKIPOlfDXlfO   GOTBIC  TKRB8. 

Pfts,  indie,  past  indie.  pott  partie. 

1.  Greta,  gaigrot,  gretana. 

2.  Fleka,  fiuflok,  flekans. 

8.  Hropja,  (hropida,)  (hropiths.) 

4.  Teka,  taitok,  tekans. 

This  Gothic  conjugation  is  regular,  except  that  hnjya  has  adopted 
the  weak  inflection. 

OORRBBIOinMira   ANGLO-tAZOIf  TKRB8. 

1.  Grete,  (grette,)  gretten. 

3.  Hrepe,  hreop,  hrepen. 


8. 

Leta, 
Slepa, 

I. 
8. 

I. 

8. 
m 

Sl^l\ 
Oi'i\)im;a< 

2. 
8. 

l^aaae, 
SohUle 

2, 
8, 

Slaap, 
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SNOLIIH  TIEBI. 

1.  Greet,  (greeted,)  (greeted.) 

2.  

4.  Touch,  (touched,)  (touched,) 

This  conjugation  has  entirely  disappeared  in  English. 

COULUPONDINO  OIRMAJf  TBIM. 

1.  Griiase, 

3.  Bufe,  rief,  gerufen. 

COEABtPONDINO  DUTCH  TBRM. 

1.  Groet,  

3.  Roep,  riep,  geroepen. 

Compare  in  Latin  2,plango^  4.  tango^  perf.  teiigi^  with  reduplica- 
tion. 

00NJT7GATI0N  XI. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  ai  (t  strengthened  by  guna,)  in  all  the  forms,  and  a  reduplication 
also  in  the  past  tense. 

The  only  verbs  in  English  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  are 
1.  hight,  (in  behight,)  2.  laugh,  3. 

COREISPONDING  GOTHIC  VBRBS. 

Pre9,  indie.  past  indie,  past  partie, 

1.  Haita,  haihait,  haitans. 

2.  Laika,  lailaik,  laikans. 

3.  Skaida,  skaiskaid,  skaidans. 

The  type  or  model  of  this  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  perfect ;  and 
the  reduplication  appears  in  full  vigor. 

COR&EIPONDING   ANGLO-tAZON  VBRBI. 

1.  Hate,  het,  heton,  haten. 

2.  Lace,  lee,  lecon,  lacen. 

3.  Sceade,  sceod,  sceodon,  sceaden. 

This  conjugation  is  nearly  r^ular  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  the  redu- 
plication has  disappeared. 

nfOUIH  YEEBt, 

1.  behight,  obs.   behoi,  obs.  hoten,  obs. 

2.  Laugh,  (laughed,)  (laughed.) 

3.  whence  deriv,  sheathe  and  shide. 

Nothing  remains  of  this  conjugation  in  English  but  the  obsolete 
forms  behot  and  behoten. 

OORRBSPONDINO  GERMAN  TERM. 

1.  Heisse,  

2.  Lache,  

3.  Scheide,  schied,         geschieden,  vfhenee  deriv.  aoheidd* 
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CORKUPONDIIIO  DUTCH  TSEBS. 

2.  Lagch,  gelagchen. 

3.  Schcid,  

CORftUPONDING   OLD  rRIElIC  TBRBS. 

3.  Sketha,  skete,  skat 

Compare  in  Latin,  1.  c/to,  3.  scindo,  perf.  scicidi,  with  reduplication. 

CONJUGATION  XII. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally  had, 
au  (u  strengthened  by  guna,)  in  all  the  forms,  and  a  reduplication 
also  in  the  past  tense. 

The  English  verbs  which  are  here  to  be  considered,  are,  1.  eke,  2. 
hew,  3.  leap,  4.  toss. 

CORftBtPONDING  GOTHIC  TBRBe. 


Pres,  indie. 

past  indie. 

past  partic. 

1.  Auka, 

aiauk, 

aukans. 

3.  Hlaupa, 

hlaihlaup. 

hlaupans. 

4.  Stauta, 

staistaut, 

stautans. 

The  type  or  model  of  this  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  perfect,  and  the 
reduplication  appears  in  full  vigor. 

<«  OOERBirONDING   ANGLO-SAXON  TBKMw 

1.  Eoe,  (ecte,)  (geeced.) 
a  2.  Heawe,                    heow,                           heawen. 
a  3.  Hleape,                    hleop,  hlcapen. 

The  reduplication  has  disappeared  as  in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects, 
and  the  verbs  marked  a  have  imitated  Conjugation  VIII. 

ENGLISH   VERBS. 

1.  Eke,  (eked,)  (eked.) 

2.  Hew,  (hewed,)  hewny  whence  deriv.  hoe, 

3.  Leap,  lope,  o6«.  (lept,)  trAenc«(fmv.  lope. 

4.  Toss,  (tost,)  (tost.) 

Nothing  remains  of  this  conjugation  in  English,  but  the  participle 
heunij  and  the  obsolete  past  tense  lope, 

OORBESPONDINa  GERMAN  VERBS. 

2.  Haue,  hieb,  gehieben. 

3.  Laufe,  lief,  gelaufen. 

4.  Stofise,  stiess,  gestossen. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  conjugation  are  entirely  lost  in  German. 

CORRESPONDIKG  DUTCH  VERBS. 

2.  Houw,  hieuw,  gehouwen. 

3.  Loop,  Hep,  geloopen. 

4.  Stoot,  stiet,  gestooten. 
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COBBESPOiTDIHa  X)LD  FBOBSIO  YXBBa 

1.  Aka,  aken. 

3.  Hlapa,  hlep,  hlepen. 

4.  Steta,  stolen. 

Compare  in  Latin,  1.  aupeo,  4.  tundo,  perf.  tutudi,  with  reduplica- 
tion. 

n.  ENGLISH  WEAKLY  INFLECTED  VERBS. 

In  weakly  inflected  verbs,  the  past  indicative  and  the  past  partici- 
ple are  formed  alike. 

In  these  verbs  the  present  tense  is  the  root,  and  not  the  past  tense 
as  in  the  strongly  inflected  verbs. 

There  are  two  processes  for  weakly  inflected  verbs,  which  differ 
again  as  to  their  age;  the  one  more  ancient,  according  to  which  the 
past  tense  and  the  past  participle  end  id  dor  t ;  and  the  other  more 
modem,  which  forms  the  past  tense  and  the  past  participle  by  adding 
ed  to  the  root 

The  flrst  of  these  processes  forms  two  conjugations,  and  the  latter 
process  one  conjugation  of  weakly  inflected  verbs. 

CONJUGATION  L 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  form  the  past  tense  and  the 
past  participle  by  adding  d  or  t ;  as, 

1.  Lay,  laid  ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  leegan^  lede,  geled.  So  pay ,  paid, 
from  Fr.  payer,  and  stay,  staid,  from  Fr.  Stayer  ;  which,  although  of 
foreign  origin,  have  followed  suit  to  lay,  laid, 

2.  Say,  said ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  secgan,  sa^e,  gesasd.  The  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Webster,  that  said  ]&  sl  contraction  of  sayed,  has  no 
historical  support 

3.  Have,  had  ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  hahban,  hai/de,  hcefed.  So  flee^ 
fled  ;  shoe,  shod.    Also  clothe,  past  participle  clad  ;  do,  past  tense  did, 

4.  Make,  made;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  macian,  nuicode,  macod.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  form  leads  us  to  expect  maked, 

5.  Hear,  heard;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  hyran,  hyrde,  hyred, 

0.  Deal,  dealt;  comji,  AxigloS&x,  dailany  doelde,  gedasled.  So  feel, 
felt ;  kneel,  knelt, 

7.  Spill,  spilt;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  spillan,  spilde,  spilled.  So 
dwell,  dwelt;  spell,  spelt, 

8.  Mean,  meant ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  mcenan,  mcende, 

9.  Creep,  crept ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  creopan,  creap,  cropen.  So 
sleep,  slept ;  sweep,  swept ;  weep,  wept.  These  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon 
retain  the  ancient  strong  inflection. 

10.  Keep,  kept ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  eepan,  cepte, 

11.  Lose^  lost;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  losian,  losode^  losod.    Tb^  An- 
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glo- Saxon  form  leads  us  to  e2q)ect  losed.    So  pasSy  past  participle 
past,  from  Fr.  passer  ;  toss,  tost,  from  Fr.  tasser, 

12.  Cleave,  cleft ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  clifian,  clifode.  So  bereave^ 
bereft.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  leads  us  to  expect  cleaved  and  bereaved^ 
which  are  also  in  use. 

13.  Leave,  left;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  Icsfan,  Icefde,  Icefed,  So  the 
past  participle  adrift. 

Rem.  1.  The  termination  d,  which  is  the  appropriate  exponent  of 
the  past  tense  and  past  participle,  is  retained  after  a  vowel,  or  after 
the  semi-vowel  r.  See  Nos.  1  to  5.  The  termination  d  becomes  t 
after  consonants  only.     See  Nos.  6  to  13. 

Rem.  2.  The  long  vowel,  if  any,  of  the  original  verb,  is  often  short- 
ened ;  as  said,  had,  fled,  shod,  clad,  did,  heard,  dealt,  felt^  meantj 
crept,  slept,  swept,  wept,  kept,  last,  cleft,  bereft,  left,  adrift. 

Rem.  3.  A  subtonic  mute  is  sometimes  changed  into  the  corre- 
sponding atonic ;  as  lose,  lost ;  cleave,  cleft ;  bereave,  bereft ;  leave^ 
left.    The  atonic,  however,  is  rather  the  original  form. 

CONJUGATION  U. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  ending  in  d  or  t,  which  require  no 
addition  o(  d  or  t  to  form  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  ;  as  bid, 
rid,  bestead,  shed,  shred,  spread  ;  bleed,  breed,  feed,  lead,  read,  speed  ; 
burst,  cast,  cost,  cut,  hit,  hurt,  knit,  let,  put,  quit,  set,  shut,  slit,  split, 
spit,  thrust,  sweat ;  wet,  whet ;  eat,  meet,  shoot,  light ;  bend,  build^ 
gild,  lend,  rend,  send,  spend,  wend,  whence  went. 

Rem.  1.  The  termination  d,  the  appropriate  exponent,  is  retained, 
as  before,  after  a  vowel ;  but  changed  into  t,  when  it  comes  after  a 
consonant;  b&  bend,  bent;  build,  built;  gird, girt;  lend j  lent;  rend^ 
rent ;  send,  sent ;  spend,  spent ;  wend,  whence  went. 

Rem.  2.  The  long  vowel,  if  any,  is  shortened,  as  before ;  as  bled, 
bred,  fed,  led,  read,  (pronounced  rcrf,)  sped  ;  eat,  (pronounced  et^ 
met,  shot,  lit  from  light. 

Rem.  3.  Nearly  all  of  these  verbs  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  some  of 
them  retaining  the  strong  inflection  in  Anglo-Saxon ;  as  bid,  burst, 
let,  slit,  eat,  shoot.  Some  few  are  of  Latin  or  French  origin  ;  as  cost^ 
from  Lat  constare  ;  cut ;  hurt,  from  Fr.  heurter. 

CONJUGATION  III. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which,  according  to  the  more  mod- 
em and  now  existing  process,  form  the  past  tense  and  the  past  par- 
ticiple by  adding  ed  ;  as, 

1.  Und,  ended.    So  fend,  mend^  tend,  of  Latin  origin. 

2.  Plant,  planted.    So  chant,  grant,  pant,  of  Latin  origin. 

3.  Wade,  waded.     So  trade,  cede,  of  Latin  origin. 
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4.  JBhie,  hated.    So  rate,  sate,  of  Latin  origin. 

5.  Mad^  madded.    So  add,  of  Latin  origin. 

6.  Fit,  fitted.    So  admit^  remits  of  Latin  origin. 

7.  Diy^  dried.    So  cry ^  justify^  of  Latin  origin. 

8.  iSiway,  swayed.     So  rftfcay,  />ray,  of  Latin  origin. 

9.  Kill^  killed.    So  repel,  dispel,  of  Latin  origin. 
10.  Love,  laved.    So  move,  of  Latin  origin. 

Rem.  1.  These  examples  fall  phonetically  under  the  same  rule. 
For  the  mute  e,  in  Nos.  3,  4,  10,  is  merely  an  orthographical  expe- 
dient ;  the  interchange  of  y  and  i,  in  No.  7,  is  merely  orthographic ; 
and  the  doubling  of  the  final  letter  in  Nos.  &,  6,  is  merely  to  pre- 
serve the  vowel-sound  short. 

Rem.  2.  Of  these  examples,  those  preceded  by  d  or  t,  retain  the  e 
with  most  firmness;  as  ended,  planted,  waded,  hated.  They  had 
commenced  even  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  require  a  vowel  sound  before  the 
d  ;  a^  endode,  plantode,  hatode,  eardode,  weardode. 

Rem.  3.  In  poetry  the  e  is  often  omitted,  (except  in  the  cases  noticed 
under  Rem.  2.)  and  an  apostrophe  takes  its  place.  It  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  poetry  to  use  old  forms. 

Rem.  4.  The  spoken  dialect  has  a  strong  tendency  to  omit  the  e, 
(except  in  the  cases  noticed  under  Rem.  2.)  and  also  to  change  d  into 
tj  after  sharp  or  atonic  mutes ;  as  Jilld,  slamd,  fand,  alurd,  cryd, 
strayd,  chewd ;  also  stept  compared  with  stabd ;  quaft  with  movd ; 
latcht  with  judgd ;  lookt  with  bragd ;  tost  with  whizd ;  pluckt, 
pusht,  etc.  In  prosaic  declamation,  and  in  solemn  reading,  the  e  is 
retained. 

Rem.  5.  In  adjectives  and  adverbs,  formed  from  participles,  the  e  is 
not  omitted ;  as,  a  learned  man ;  confessedly, 

m  ENGLISH  VERBS  OF  THE  BOXED  CONJUGATION. 

Besides  the  strongly  inflected  verbs  and  the  weakly  inflected  verbs, 
there  is  another,  a  small  class,  which  combine  the  two  modes  of  in- 
flection. That  is,  some  verbs,  in  the  past  tense  and  the  past  partici- 
ple, not  only  change  the  radical  vowel  after  the  ancient  mode  of  in- 
flection, but  also  adopt  the  termination  appropriate  to  the  modem  one. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  this  class  of  verbs. 


Pres,  indie. 

past  indie,                    past  partic. 

1.  Beseech, 

besought,                  besought 

2.  Bring, 

brought,                    brought. 

3.  Buy, 

bought,                     bought 

4.  Catch, 

caught,                      caught 

5.  Fetch 

fiiught,  obs.                faught,  ohs. 

6.  May, 

might,  also,  mought,  or  mole,  o6 
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1.  Pitch, 

8.  Reach, 

9.  Seek, 

10.  Teach, 

11.  Think, 

12.  Work, 
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pight,  chs, 

raught,  obt, 

sought, 

taught, 

thought, 

wrought, 


pight,  obi, 

raught,  obi, 

sought. 

taught 

thought 

wrought 


This  mixed  mode  of  coujugating  these  verbs  existed  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language,  from  which  the  English  language  is  derived ;  as, 


2.  Bringe, 
8.  Bycge, 

5.  Fecce, 

6.  Mseg, 

8.  Raece, 

9.  Sece, 

10.  Taece, 

11.  Thence, 

12.  Wyrce, 


brohte, 
bohte, 


gebroht 
geboht 


mihte, 

rahte, 

sohte, 

taehte, 

thohte, 

worhte, 


gerseht 

gesoht 

t£eht 

gethoht 

geworht 


Also  in  Gothic,  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Teutonic  language ; 


as. 


2.  Brigga, 

3.  Bugja, 
6.  Mag, 

10.  Teiha, 

11.  Thagkja, 

12.  Vaurkja, 


brahta, 
bauhta. 
mahta. 


briggans. 


thahta. 

vaurhta. 

This  mixed  conjugation  exists  also  in  modern  German  ;  as, 


2.  Bringe, 
6.  Mag, 

8.  Reiche. 

9.  Suche. 

10.  Zeihe, 

11.  Denke, 

12.  Wirke. 
Also  in  Dutch  ;  as, 

2.  Breng, 
G.  Mag, 

8.  Reik. 

9.  Zoek, 

11.  Denk, 

12.  Werk, 


brachte, 
mochte. 


gebracht 
gemocht 


dachte. 


bragt, 
mogt, 

zocht, 
daclit, 
wrocht, 


gedacht 


gebragt 
gemogt. 

gozocht 
gedacht 
gewrocht 


J.  w.  e. 


X.  MENTAL  SCIENCE  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  EDUCATION/ 

BT    RKT.    JOSSrH    HATBN,    ▲.   M., 
rBOmiOB  IM  AMHSMT  COLLBSB. 


I  DEEM  it  a  privilege  to  address  to-daj  a  coDvocation  of  Teachers 
and  of  the  friends  of  education,  convened  from  all  portions  of  the 
country  in  this  our  noble  old  Bay  State ; — a  State  distinguished  from 
the  first  for  its  regard  for  religion,  for  liberty,  and  for  education. 
May  the  time  never  come  when  its  attachment  to  any  one  of  these 
great  principles  shall  be  less. 

The  vocation  of  the  teacher  is  one  which,  viewed  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, is  hardly  second  to  any  other  in  honor,  and  importance.  Much  is 
entrusted  to  him,  much  required  of  him.  To  meet  these  demands, 
he  must  be  a  man  of  large  and  liberal  culture,  knowing  the  things 
which  he  is  to  teach,  and  knowing  much  besides.  Every  year  en- 
larges the  sphere  and  carries  farther  and  farther  out  the  boundary  line 
of  his  dominion,  brings  new  sciences  into  his  field  of  labor,  and  ele- 
vates the  standard  of  his  necessary  qualifications.  Ue  must  teach 
more  things,  and  he  must  teach  them  better.  Time  was  when  a  few 
simple  elements  constituted  the  amount  of  his  stock  in  trade.  To 
mention  arithmetie,  geography,  reading,  writing  and  spelling,  was  to 
give  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  branches  taught  in  our  schools.  It 
is  not  so  now.  It  will  never  be  so  again.  In  these  matters  our 
country  never  moves  backward.  The  people  have  discovered  that 
there  are  many  things  whicli  it  is  useful  for  man  on  the  earth  to  know, 
and  that  they  have  the  riffht  to  know  them ; — the  child  of  the  poor 
man  as  well  as  of  the  rich ;  in  the  free  school  as  well  as  in  the  acad- 
emy, and  the  college ;  and  they  mean  that  he  shall  know  them.  At 
the  doors  of  our  public  schools,  of  every  higher  grade,  stand  knock- 
ing already,  an  array  of  sciences  that  would  have  astonished  the  sa- 
vans  of  the  last  generation.  Natural  Philosophy,  History,  Physiol- 
ogy, Botany,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Physical  Geography,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  sciences, — all  clamoring  for  admission  ; 
and  for  one  I  predict  they  will  get  in.  The  people  will  know  these 
things,  and  will  insist  that  their  own  children  shall  know  them,  nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  know  them. 

The  teacher  must  keep  up  with  this  demand.  The  tide  of  public 
opinion,  of  public  intelligence  and  information,  in  a  great  and  free 

*  An  AddreM  deliTercd  before  the  American  lottitute  of  Inttructlon  tt  \U  iknmiAX'tt.QiXVo^ 
In  Bpringfitld. 


2 1  g  raiLOLOCIICAL  COMTRIBimOlfB. 

The  English  verba  with  which  we  are  here  oonoemed  are  1.  dread, 
2.  let,  8.  sleep. 

OOBKKIPONDINO  GOTRIO  TIBM. 

Pres.  indie.  past  indie,  past  partie. 

2.  Leta,  lailot,  letans. 

3.  Slepa,  slaislep,  slepans. 

CORREIPONDINO   ANOLO-IAZON  TIKBl. 

1.  Dnede,  dred,  draeden 

2.  Lste,  let,  Iseten. 

3.  Slape,  slep,  slapen. 

KNGLISH  TKRBS. 

1.  Dread,  (dreaded,)  (dreaded.) 

2.  Let,  (let,)  (let.) 

3.  Sleep,  (slept*)  (slept) 
This  conjugation  has  entirely  disappeared  in  English. 

CORRESPONDIlfO   GIRMAN  TBRBS. 

2.  Lasse,  liess,  gelassen. 

3.  Schl4fe  schlief,  geschllLfen. 

OORRBirONDING   DUTCH  TSaBS. 

2.  Laat,  liet,  gelaten. 

3.  Slaap,  sliep,  geslapen. 

CORllBBFONDING   OLD  FRIEUC  YERBI. 

3.  Slepa,  (nlept,)  slepen. 

CONJUGATION  X. 

This  conjugation  exhibits  in  Gothic  a  reduplication  in  the  past 
tense,  and  in  German  H^^aa^  (a  strengthened  by  guna,)  in  the  present 
and  participle. 

The  English  verbs  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  are,  1.  greet, 

2. 3. 4.  touch. 

coRRBiPoirDXifo  Gormo  yekbb, 

Pres.  indie,  past  indie.  past  partie, 

1.  Greta,  gaigrot,  gretans. 

2.  Fleka,  faiflok,  flekans. 

3.  Hropja,  (hropida,)  (hropiths.) 

4.  Teka,  taitok,  tekans. 

This  Gothic  conjugation  is  regular,  except  that  hropfa  has  adopted 
the  weak  inflection. 

ooRRnroNDma  anolo-saxon  VERBt. 
2.  Grete,  (gwtte,)  gretten. 

S.  HrepCf  hreop,  hrepen. 
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SNOLHH  TIKM. 

1.  Greet,  (greeted,)  (greeted.) 

2.  .  

4.  Touch,  (touched,)  (touched,) 

This  conjugation  has  entirely  disappeared  in  English. 

COUmPONOUfO  OIRMAJf  TBKBt. 

1.  Grilsse,  

3.  Bufe,  rief,  gerufen. 

OOftRnrONDINO  DUTCH  TBKBt. 

1.  Groet,  

3.  Roep,  riep,  geroepen. 

Compare  in  Latin  2.  plango^  4.  i<mgo^  perf.  ietigi^  with  reduplica- 
tion. 

OONJUGATION  XL 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  ai  (t  strengthened  by  guna,)  in  all  the  forms,  and  a  reduplication 
also  in  the  past  tense. 

The  only  verbs  in  English  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  are 
1.  hight,  (in  behight,)  2.  laugh,  3. 

COREISrONDINO  GOTHIC  TBRBl. 

Pres,  indie,  pcut  indie,  pcistpartie. 

1.  Haita,                      haihait,  haitans. 

2.  Laika,                      lailaik,  laikans. 

3.  Skaida,                    skaiskaid,  skaidans. 

The  type  or  model  of  this  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  perfect ;  and 
the  reduplication  appears  in  fiill  vigor. 

CORKBtPONDINO   ANGLO-SAXON  TBRBl. 

1.  Hate,  het,  heton,  haten. 

2.  Lace,  lee,  lecon,  lacen. 

3.  Sceade,  sceod,  sceodon,  sceaden. 

This  conjugation  is  nearly  r^ular  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  the  redu« 
plication  has  disappeared, 

BNOUIH  TBRM. 

1.  behight,  obs.   ftehot,  obs,  hoten,  obs, 

2.  Laugh,  (laughed,)  (laughed.) 

3.  whence  deriv,  sheathe  and  shide. 

Nothing  remains  of  this  conjugation  in  English  but  the  obsolete 
forms  hehot  and  behoten, 

OORRBIPONOINO  OBRMAN  YBRBS. 

1.  Heisse,  

2.  Lache,  

3.  Sisheide,  schied,         geschiedeni  lohence  deriv,  «i^«u\j^ 
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CORKUPONDIIIO  DUTCH  TSEBS. 

2.  Lagch,  gelagchen. 

8.  Schcid,  

CORKISrONDING   OLD  FRIKflC  YERBS. 

3.  Sketha,  skete,  skat 

Compare  in  Latin,  1.  cito^  3.  scindo,  perf.  scicidi,  with  reduplication. 

CONJUGATION  XII. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally  had, 
au  (u  strengthened  by  guna,)  in  all  the  forms,  and  a  reduplication 
also  in  the  past  tense. 

The  English  verbs  which  are  here  to  be  considered,  are,  1.  eke,  2, 
hew,  3.  leap,  4.  toss. 

CORRIIPONDINO  OOTHIC  VIRBI. 

Pres,  indie.  past  indie.  past  partic. 

1.  Auka,  aiauk,  aukans. 

3.  Hlaupa,  hlaihlaup,  hiaupans. 

4.  Stauta,  staistaut,  stautans. 

The  type  or  model  of  this  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  perfect,  and  the 
reduplication  appears  in  full  vigor. 

<«  OORRBirONDma   ANGLO-BAZON  VBRBIw 

1.  Eoe,  (ecte,)  (geeced.) 
a  2.  Heawe,                    heow,                           heawen. 
a  3.  Hleape,                    hleop,  hleapen. 

The  reduplication  has  disappeared  as  in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects, 
and  the  verbs  marked  a  have  imitated  Conjugation  VUL 

ENOLIiH  YERBB. 

1.  Eke,  (eked,)  (eked.) 

2.  Hew,  (hewed,)  hewn,  whence  deriv,  hoe. 

3.  Leap,  lope,  o6<.  (\eptj)  whence  deriv.  lo^e. 

4.  Toss,  (tost,)  (tost.) 

Nothing  remains  of  this  conjugation  in  English,  but  the  participle 
heuniy  and  the  obsolete  past  tense  lope. 

OORBESPONDma  GERMAN  VERBa 

2.  Haue,  hieb,  gehieben. 

3.  Laufe,  lief,  gelaufen. 

4.  Stosse,  stiess,  gestossen. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  conjugation  are  entirely  lost  in  German. 

CORRESPONDING  DUTCH  VERBS. 

2.  Houw,  hieuw,  gehouwen. 

3.  Loop,  Hop,  geloopen. 

4.  Stoot,  stiet,  gestooten. 
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COBBESPOKDIHa  ^LD  FBimO  YXBBa 

1.  Aka,  aken. 

3.  Hlapa,  hlep,  hlepen. 

4.  Steta,  stolen. 

Compare  in  Latin,  1.  augeo,  4.  tundo,  perf.  tutudij  with  reduplica- 
tion. 

n.  ENOUSH  WEAKLY  INFLECTED  VERBS. 

In  weakly  inflected  verbs,  the  past  indicative  and  the  past  partici- 
ple are  formed  alike. 

In  these  verbs  the  present  tense  is  the  root,  and  not  the  past  tense 
as  in  the  strongly  inflected  verbs. 

There  are  two  processes  for  weakly  inflected  verbs,  which  difier 
again  as  to  their  age ;  the  one  more  ancient,  according  to  which  the 
past  tense  and  the  past  participle  end  in  dor  t ;  and  the  other  more 
modern,  which  forms  the  past  tense  and  tlie  past  participle  by  adding 
ed  to  the  root 

The  flrst  of  these  processes  forms  two  conjugations,  and  the  latter 
process  one  conjugation  of  weakly  inflected  verbs. 

CONJUGATION  L 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  form  the  past  tense  and  the 
past  participle  by  adding  d  or  t ;  as, 

1.  Lay,  laid  ;  com  p.  Anglo-Sax.  kcgan,  lede,  peled.  So  pay ^  paid, 
from  Fr.  payer,  and  stay,  staid,  from  Fr.  Stayer  ;  which,  although  of 
foreign  origin,  have  followed  suit  to  lay,  laid, 

2.  Say,  said  ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  secgan,  srnde,  gesoed.  The  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Webster,  that  said  is  a  contraction  of  sayed,  has  no 
historical  support 

3.  Have,  had  ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  hahban,  hasfde,  hasfed.  So  JUe^ 
fled  ;  shoe,  shod.    Also  clothe,  past  participle  clad  ;  do,  past  tense  did. 

4.  Make,  made;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  macian,  macode,  macod.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  form  leads  us  to  expect  maked. 

6.  Hear,  heard;  comp.  Anglo- Sax.  hyran,  hyrde,  hyred. 

6.  Deal,  dealt;  comp,  Anglo^ax.  dcelariy  doelde,  gedailed.  So  feel, 
felt ;  kneel,  knelt, 

7.  Spill,  spilt;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  spillan,  spilde,  spilled.  So 
dwell,  dwelt;  spell,  spelt, 

8.  Mean,  meant ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  mcenan,  mcende, 

9.  Creep,  crept ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  creopan,  creap,  cropen.  So 
sleep,  slept ;  sweep,  swept ;  weep,  wept.  These  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon 
retain  the  ancient  strong  inflection. 

10.  Keep,  kept ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  cepan,  cepte, 

11.  Lostf  lost;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  lotian^  hsode^  losod,    Th^  An- 
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glO'Saxon  form  leads  us  to  expect  losed.    So  p<U8,  past  participle 
pasty  from  Fr.  passer  ;  tosSy  tost,  from  Fr.  tasser. 

12.  Cleave^  cleft ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  clifiaUy  clifode.  So  bereave^ 
bereft.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  leads  us  to  expect  cleaved  and  bereaved^ 
which  are  also  in  use. 

13.  Leave,  left ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  Icefan,  Icefde,  Icefed,  So  the 
past  participle  adrift. 

Rem.  1.  The  termination  d,  which  is  the  appropriate  exponent  of 
the  past  tense  and  past  participle,  is  retained  after  a  vowel,  or  after 
the  semi-vowel  r.  See  Nos.  1  to  5.  The  termination  d  becomes  t 
after  consonants  only.     See  Nos.  6  to  13. 

Rem.  2.  The  long  vowel,  if  any,  of  the  original  verb,  is  often  short- 
ened ;  as  saidj  had,  fled,  shod,  clad,  did,  heard,  dealt,  felty  meanly 
crept,  slept,  swept,  wept,  kept,  lost,  cleft,  bereft,  left,  adrift. 

Rem.  3.  A  subtonic  mute  is  sometimes  changed  into  the  corre- 
sponding atonic ;  as  lose,  lost ;  cleave,  cleft ;  bereave,  bereft ;  leave^ 
left.    The  atonic,  however,  is  rather  the  original  form. 

CONJUGATION  U. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  ending  in  d  or  t,  which  require  no 
addition  o(  d  or  t  to  form  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  ;  as  bid, 
rid,  bestead,  shed,  shred,  spread  ;  bleed,  breed,  feed,  lead,  read,  s^peed  ; 
burst,  cast,  cost,  cut,  hit,  hurt,  knit,  let,  put,  quit,  set,  shut,  slit,  splits 
spit,  thrust,  sweat ;  wet,  whet ;  eat,  meet,  shoot,  light ;  bend,  buUd^ 
gild,  lend,  rend,  send,  spend,  wend,  whence  went. 

Rem.  1.  The  termination  d,  the  appropriate  exponent,  is  retained, 
as  before,  after  a  vowel ;  but  changed  into  /,  when  it  comes  after  a 
consonant;  tis  bend,  bent ;  build,  built;  gird, girt;  lend,  lent;  rend^ 
rent ;  send,  sent ;  spend,  spent ;  wend,  whence  went. 

Rem.  2.  The  long  vowel,  if  any,  is  shortened,  as  before ;  as  bled, 
bred,  fed,  led,  read,  (pronounced  red^  sped  ;  eat,  (pronounced  et^ 
met,  shot,  lit  from  light. 

Rem.  3.  Nearly  all  of  these  verbs  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  some  of 
them  retaining  the  strong  inflection  in  Anglo-Saxon ;  as  bid,  burst, 
let,  slit,  eat,  shoot.  Some  few  are  of  Latin  or  French  origin  ;  as  cost, 
from  Lat  constare  ;  cut ;  hurt,  from  Fr.  heurter, 

CONJUGATION  lU. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which,  according  to  the  more  mod- 
em and  now  existing  process,  form  the  past  tense  and  the  past  par- 
ticiple by  adding  ed  ;  as, 

1.  End,  ended.     So  fend,  mend^  tend,  of  Latin  origin. 

2.  Plant,  planted.     So  chant,  grant,  pant,  of  Latin  origin. 

3.  Wade,  waded.     So  trade,  cede,  of  Latin  origin. 
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4.  JBaie,  hated.    So  raie^  sate,  of  Latin  origin. 

5.  Mad,  madded.    So  add,  of  Latin  origin. 

6.  Fit,  fitted.    So  admit^  remit,  of  Latin  origin. 

7.  Dry,  dried.    So  cry,  justify,  of  Latin  origin. 

8.  iSiway^  swayed.     So  rfecay,  jway,  of  Latin  origin. 

9.  Kill,  lulled.    So  repel,  dispel,  of  Latin  origin. 
10.  Love,  loved.    So  wiove,  of  Latin  origin. 

Rem.  1.  Tbese  examples  fall  phonetically  under  the  same  rule. 
For  the  mute  e,  in  Nos.  3,  4,  10,  is  merely  an  orthographical  expe- 
dient ;  the  interchange  of  y  and  i,  in  No.  7,  is  merely  orthographic ; 
and  the  doubling  of  the  final  letter  in  Nos.  ^,  6,  is  merely  to  pre- 
serve the  vowel-sound  short. 

Rem.  2.  Of  these  examples,  those  preceded  by  d  or  t,  retain  the  e 
with  most  firmness;  as  ended,  planted,  waded,  hated.  They  had 
commenced  even  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  require  a  vowel  sound  before  the 
d  ;  2A  endode,  plantode,  hatode,  eardode,  weardode. 

Rem.  3.  In  poetry  the  e  is  often  omitted^  (except  in  the  cases  noticed 
under  Rem.  2.)  and  an  apostrophe  takes  its  place.  It  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  poetry  to  use  old  forms. 

Rem.  4.  The  spoken  dialect  has  a  strong  tendency  to  omit  the  e, 
(except  in  the  cases  noticed  under  Rem.  2.)  and  also  to  change  d  into 
tj  after  sharp  or  atonic  mutes ;  as  filld^  slamd,  fand,  slurd,  cryd, 
strayd,  chewd ;  also  stept  compared  with  stahd ;  quaft  with  movd ; 
latcht  with  judgd ;  lookt  with  hragd  ;  tost  with  whizd ;  pluckt, 
pusht,  etc.  In  prosaic  declamation,  and  in  solemn  reading,  the  e  is 
retained. 

Rem.  5.  In  adjectives  and  adverbs,  formed  from  participles,  the  e  is 
not  omitted ;  as,  a  learned  man ;  confessedly. 

ni  ENGLISH  VERBS  OF  THE  BOXED  CONJUGATION. 

Besides  the  strongly  inflected  verbs  and  the  weakly  inflected  verbs, 
there  is  another,  a  small  class,  which  combine  the  two  modes  of  in- 
flection. That  is,  some  verbs,  in  the  past  tense  and  the  past  partici- 
ple, not  only  change  the  radical  vowel  after  the  ancient  mode  of  in- 
flection, but  also  adopt  the  termination  appropriate  to  the  modem  one. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  this  class  of  verbs. 


Pres.  indie. 

past  indie.                    past  par  tic. 

1.  Beseech, 

besought,                  besought 

2.  Bring, 

brought,                    brought. 

3.  Buy, 

bought,                     bought 

4.  Catch, 

caught,                      caught 

5.  Fetch 

faught,  obs.               faught,  obs. 

6.  May, 

might,  also,  mought,  or  mote,  o& 
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1.  Pitch, 

8.  Reach, 

9.  Seek, 

10.  Teach, 

11.  Think, 

12.  Work, 


pight,  ohs, 

raught,  obs, 

sought, 

taught, 

thought, 

wrought, 


pight,  obt, 

raught,  ohi, 

sought. 

taught 

thought 

wrought 


This  mixed  mode  of  coujugatiug  these  verbs  existed  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language,  from  which  the  English  language  is  derived ;  as, 


2.  Bringe, 
8.  Bycge, 

5.  Fecce, 

6.  Mseg, 

8.  Raece, 

9.  Sece, 

10.  Taece, 

11.  Thence, 

12.  Wyrce, 


brohte, 
bohte. 


gebroht 
geboht 


mihte, 

rahte, 

sohte, 

taehte, 

thohte, 

worhte. 


gerseht 

gesoht 

t«ht 

gethoht 

geworht 


Also  in  Gothic,  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Teutonic  language ; 


as. 


2.  Brigga, 

3.  Bugja, 
6.  Mag, 

10.  Teiha, 

11.  Thagkja, 

12.  Vaurkja, 


brahta, 
bauhta. 
mahta. 


briggans. 


thahta. 

vaurhta. 

This  mixed  conjugation  exists  also  in  modem  German  ;  as, 


2.  Bringe, 
6.  Mag, 

8.  Reiche. 

9.  Suche. 

10.  Zeihe, 

11.  Denke, 

12.  Wirke. 
Also  in  Dutch  ;  as, 

2.  Breng, 
G.  Mag, 

8.  Reik. 

9.  Zoek, 

11.  Denk, 

12.  Werk, 


brachte, 
mochte. 


gebracht 
gemocht 


dachte. 


bragt, 
mogt, 

zocht, 
dacht, 
wrocht. 


gedacht 


gebragt. 
gemogt. 

gozocht 
gedacht 
gewrocht 


J.  w.  e. 


X.  MENTAL  SCIENCE  AS  A  BRANCH  OP  EDUCATION* 

BT    REV.    JOSEPH    HAVEN,    A.   M., 
nOraStOR  IM  AMBBRST  COLLBOB. 


I  DEEM  it  a  privilege  to  address  to-day  a  convocation  of  Teachers 
and  of  tlie  friends  of  education,  convened  from  all  portions  of  the 
country  in  this  our  noble  old  Bay  State ; — a  State  distinguished  from 
the  first  for  its  regard  for  religion,  for  liberty,  and  for  education. 
May  the  time  never  come  when  its  attachment  to  any  one  of  these 
great  principles  shall  be  less. 

The  vocation  of  the  teacher  is  one  which,  viewed  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, is  hardly  second  to  any  other  in  honor,  and  importance.  Much  is 
entrusted  to  him,  much  required  of  him.  To  meet  these  demands, 
he  must  be  a  man  of  large  and  liberal  culture,  knowing  the  things 
which  he  is  to  teach,  and  knowing  much  besides.  Every  year  en- 
larges the  sphere  and  carries  farther  and  farther  out  the  boundary  line 
of  his  dominion,  brings  new  sciences  into  his  field  of  labor,  and  ele- 
vates the  standard  of  his  necessary  qualifications.  He  must  teach 
more  things,  and  he  must  teach  them  better.  Time  was  when  a  few 
simple  elements  constituted  the  amount  of  his  stock  in  trade.  To 
mention  arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  writing  and  spelling,  was  to 
give  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  branches  taught  in  our  schools.  It 
is  not  BO  now.  It  will  never  be  so  again.  In  these  matters  our 
country  never  moves  backward.  The  people  have  discovered  that 
there  are  many  things  which  it  is  useful  for  man  on  the  earth  to  know, 
and  that  they  have  the  right  to  know  them ; — the  child  of  the  poor 
man  as  well  as  of  the  rich ;  in  the  free  school  as  well  as  in  the  acad- 
emy, and  the  college ;  and  they  mean  that  he  shall  know  them.  At 
the  doors  of  our  public  schools,  of  every  higher  grade,  stand  knock- 
ing already,  an  array  of  sciences  that  would  have  astonished  the  sa- 
vans  of  the  last  generation.  Natural  Philosophy,  History,  Physiol- 
ogy, Botany,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Physical  Geography,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  sciences, — all  clamoring  for  admission  ; 
and  for  one  I  predict  they  will  get  in.  The  people  will  know  these 
things,  and  will  insist  that  their  own  children  shall  know  them,  nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  know  them. 

The  teacher  must  keep  up  w^ith  this  demand.  The  tide  of  public 
opinion,  of  public  intelligence  and  information,  in  a  great  and  free 

*  An  AddreM  delivered  before  th»  Americui  /uttitute  of  loetructlon  at  \U  lLim\xa\H«^\tk% 
In  SpriifgfeJd, 
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nation  like  our  own  never  sets  backward.  It  moves  on  and  on,  and 
schools  and  committees,  and  teachers  advance  with  it,  or  are  swept 
before  it 

With  this  demand  for  a  higher  education,  a  larger  and  more  libe- 
ral culture,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  conduct  the  education  of 
the  youDg,  the  teachers  of  the  present  day  are,  to  a  great  extent  ear- 
nestly and  cordially  complying.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  find,  in  any 
country,  a  body  of  men  devoted  to  educadoo,  possessing  a  larger 
share  of  general  information,  a  higher  mental  culture  and  training, 
men  of  larger  views,  and  higher  aims,  than  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  England,  and  especially  of  Massachusetts.  I  say  this 
without  reserve  or  qualification ;  I  say  it  with  pleasure  and  pride ;  I 
say  it  after  a  careful  observation  of  the  school  systems  of  our  own 
and  of  other  countries. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  useful  science,  all  demanding  the  at- 
tention of  the  well  informed,  and  well  educated  man,  of  the  present 
day,  there  is  one  whose  claims  to  general  attention  have  I  fear  been 
somewhat  overlooked  in  our  country.  Allow  me  then  the  privilege 
of  directing  your  attention  on  this  occasion  to  the  importance  of  the 
science  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  knowledge,  en- 
titled to  a  high  place  in  the  course  of  study  which  every  true  scholar 
and  every  well  informed  roan  marks  out  for  himself,  and  especially 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  to  guide  the  education  of 
others. 

I  am  aware  that  in  presenting  such  a  subject,  I  may  seem  to  some, 
to  have  forgotten  the  character  and  objects  of  the  present  association. 
What  has  the  science  of  the  human  mind  to  do  with  schools  and 
school- teaching,  they  may  ask.  This  question  I  will  endeavor  to  an- 
swer before  I  sit  down.  Unless,  however,  I  do  very  much  mistake  the 
character  of  my  audience,  I  see  before  me  to-day  men  who  are  de- 
termined to  omit  no  effort  to  attain  that  discipline  of  all  the  mental 
powers,  that  range  of  thought,  that  wide  and  large  culture,  that  shall 
best  qualify  them  for  their  noble  work.  To  such  men  my  theme  is 
appropriate,  and  to  such  I  address  myself. 

Many  causes  it  must  be  confessed,  have  hitherto  contributed  to  the 
comparative  neglect  of  mental  science  in  our  own  country. 

The  nature  of  the  science  is  such  that  its  benefits  are  not  immedi- 
ately apparent  Men,  the  dullest,  and  most  uneducated,  can  see  some 
use  in  Chemistry,  or  Botany.  They  teach  how  to  analyze  soils,  and 
how  to  raise  better  crops.  Natural  Philosophy  may  be  of  service  to 
the  mechanic.  Physiology  well  understood,  may  tend  to  lengthen 
life,  and  shorten  the  physician^s  bill    But  what  can  possibly  come  of 
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mental  sdence,  they  do  not  so  readily  perceive.  It  has  no  patent, 
obvious,  practical  results  to  show.  Its  region  of  thought  lies  removed 
somewhat  from  the  actual  observation  of  men.  It  has  no  splendid 
cabinets  or  museums  to  throw  open  to  the  gaze  of  the  astonished 
multitude.  It  can  not  point  you  to  its  magnificent  collections,  em- 
bracing specimens  of  all  the  known  varieties  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
nor  can  it  illustrate  by  curious  instruments,  in  brass,  and  wood,  and 
glass,  and  iron,  and  by  nice  experiments  unfold  the  secret  working  of 
the  laws  of  association,  or  memory,  or  imagination — all  the  wonder- 
ful alchemy  of  thought,  and  of  our  curious  inner  life.  Its  simple 
pages  present  not  even  one  poor  diagram  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  cu- 
rious. 
And  then  it  has  no  great  discoveries  to  make  and  to  announce,  no 

brilliant  rewards  to  bestow  on  its  votaries.  Any  man  of  moderate  pa- 
tience and  skill,  and  a  glass  of  medium  power,  stands. a  reasonable  chance 
of  discovering  a  half  dozen  new  asteroids  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  the 
first  clear  night,  and  then  goes  his  name  ad  astra,  and  then  comes,  by 
return  mail,  a  diploma  from  the  royal  society,  and  a  gold  snuff-box  from 
the  crown  of  Russia,  or  the  crown  prince  of  Seriugapatara.  Not  so  in 
mental  science — not  even  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  affairs,  not 
in  the  wildest  and  most  excited  political  gathering,  could  one  hope  to 
discover  several  new  passions  in  exercise,  or  a  brace  of  new  intellect- 
ual faculties  in  full  play.  Or  even  if  you  were  so  fortunate  as  that, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  world  would  even  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire  your  name,  or  the  Czar  think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  pro- 
vide you  with  snuff-boxes.  But  more  than  all,  and  as  I  suppose,  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  more  general  cultivation  of  mental  science,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  exclusively  practical  and  active  tendencies  of  the  age. 
We  are  by  nature  a  stirring,  busy,  enterprising  people,  given  more  to 
action  than  to  thought.  An  age  of  action  is  seldom  also  an  age  of 
reflection.  External  life  demands  the  energies  of  a  new  ])eople,  and 
a  new  state.  The  elements  are  to  be  subdued,  cities  to  be  built, 
mountains  to  be  leveled,  graded,  tunnelled,  roads  constructed,  and  a 
thousand  other  useful  and  practical  works  to  be  wrought,  before  the 
period  comes  of  golden  affluence,  and  leisure,  and  genial  task,  and 
refined  culture,  which  can  at  once  appreciate  and  reward  the  higher 
efforts  of  scientific  investigation.  That  age  will  come ;  but  it  is  not 
yet  Meanwhile  he  who  devotes  himself  to  a  pursuit  so  little  accor- 
dant with  the  more  directly  practical  tendencies  of  the  age,  must  be 
content  to  pursue  his  way  with  little  encouragement  from  without, 
little  reward  save  that  of  his  own  highest  culture,  and  the  sweet  de* 
light  of  his  own  conscious  advance  in  that  true  wisdom,  and  those 
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loftier  attaiiiments,  which  like  divine  truth  come  not  with  observation 
of  men. 

The  causes  at  which  we  have  now  glanced  may  account  in  part  for 
the  comparative  neglect  of  the  science  of  the  mind  in  our  own  coun- 
try. What  then  are  the  reasons,  if  any  there  may  be,  why  the 
science  of  which  we  speak  should  be. regarded  as  at  least  of  equal 
importance  with  others,  in  a  course  of  liberal  study. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  education  will  be  apparent,  if  we 
consider  its  relative  vosition  with  regard  to  other  sciences.  As  we  go 
forth  into  the  great  neld  of  truth,  and  among  the  works  of  God,  and 
begin  to  explore  and  observe  the  things  that  lie  around  us,  we  find 
indeed  nothing  unworthy  our  regard,  but  not  all  things  equally 
worthy.  The  ground  on  which  we  tread,  and  the  solid  rock,  demand 
and  repay  our  careful  investigation ;  but  when  we  pass  from  these  to 
the  contemplation  of  vegetable  life, — when  wo  turn  our  eye  from  the 
soil  to  the  little  flower  that  grows  and  blooms  upon  it,  we  are  con- 
scious of  advance,  of  reaching  a  higher  stage  of  art,  a  higher  depart- 
ment of  creation.  Passing  on  still  to  the  forms  of  animal  existence, 
we  are  conscious  still  of  the  ascending  series.  The  shell  minutely  beau- 
tifully wrought,  that  lies  by  the  shore  of  the  deep-sounding  sea,  and 
listens  ever  to  its  roar,  the  insect  rejoicing  in  the  sun-beam,  the  thou- 
sand forms  of  life  that  flutter  in  the  air,  and  creep  the  earth,  and  leap 
up  in  the  waters,  and  bound  in  all  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  and 
strength,  and  vigorous  life  along  the  mountains  and  over  the  plains, 
these  afford  us  a  higher  field  of  study  than  mere  inanimate  existence, 
however  curious  and  delicate  may  be  its  organization.  When  from 
these  we  pass  on  to  observe  and  study  man  himself,  the  lord  of  this 
entire  creation,  when  we  make  his  nature,  his  physical  structure,  his 
habits,  his  languages,  his  cities,  his  laws,  his  arts,  his  wonderful  crea- 
tions, the  objects  of  our  careful  study,  how  much  higher  have  we 
ascended  in  the  scale  of  being  and  in  the  sphere  of  our  explorations. 

But  when,  turning  from  all  these,  we  make  the  mind  of  man  him- 
self our  study,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a  region  from  which  we 
overlook  the  whole  wide  field  of  previous  investigation,  and  toward 
which  all  these  other  sciences  conduct,  as  different  paths  along  the 
mountain  side,  starting  from  different  points,  and  running  in  different 
directions,  but  all  converging  toward,  and  coming  out  at  last  upon  a 
common  terminus  at  the  summit.  That  summit  and  common  ter- 
minus of  sciences  is  the  science  of  mind.  As  the  mineral,  the  vege- 
table, the  insect,  the  animal,  in  their  varied  and  wonderful  organiza- 
tions, are  all  and  necessarily  inferior  to  man,  so  is  the  science  of  them, 
however  important  and  useful,  of  necessity  inferior  to  the  science  of 
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man  himself;  and  as  the  human  body,  wonderful  in  its  structure, 
curious  in  its  mechanism  and  its  laws,  is  nevertheless  inferior  in  dig- 
nity and  worth  to  the  spirit  that  dwells  within,  and  is  the  true  lord 
of  this  fair  castle  and  domain,  so  is  the  science  of  the  body,  its 
mechanism,  chemistry,  anatomy,  laws,  inferior  to  the  science  of  the 
mind,  the  divinity  within. 

Many  of  the  sciences  which  are  justly  regarded  as  among  the  most 
noble  are  themselves  the  creations  of  the  mind.  In  some  sense  all 
science  may  be  so  regarded.  The  materials  furnished  by  nature  are 
put  together  and  framed  into  a  science  by  the  intelligent  mind.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  very  materials  seem  to  be  the  creations  of  the 
mind — instrimients  which  it  devises  to  aid  it  in  its  progress,  and  with 
which  it  works  upon  still  higher  creations,  as  a  mighty  army,  in  its 
resistless  march,  builds  the  roads,  bridges  the  streams,  levels  the 
mountains,  to  make  itself  a  way.  Of  this  sort  seems  to  me  the 
science  of  number  and  quantity ;  when  duly  appreciated,  in  all  its 
extent,  and  range,  and  precision  and  power,  truly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  products  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill — for  such  un- 
questionably it  is — a  pure  creation  of  the  mind.  Observe  now  this 
man  of  number  and  of  quantity ;  how  starting  with  a  few  self-evi- 
dent and  simple  truths,  manufacturing  out  of  his  own  brain  and  fancy, 
such  simple  instruments  to  aid  him,  as  a  point,  a  line,  and  a  circle, 
not  one  of  which  is  ever  to  be  found  in  the  actual,  real  world,  not 
one  of  which  has  any  existence  save  in  his  own  imagination,  he  goes 
on  to  combine  and  construct  with  these  until  he  builds  up  a  tower 
whose  top  reaches  the  skies,  and  from  that  lofty  and  impregnable 
tower,  his  castle,  his  fortress,  which  nothing  can  shake,  from  which 
nothing  can  drive  him,  this  man,  this  presumptuous  builder,  calmly 
measures  off  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  calls  their  names,  and 
spans  their  dimensions,  and  weighs  their  bulk,  and  measures  their 
speed,  and  announces  their  coming,  yet  afar  off,  and  with  his  magic 
tube  follows  tliem  in  their  distant  flight  through  the  wilderness  of 
space.  Is  anything  I  ask  more  strange,  more  admirable  than  this  ? 
Yes,  I  reply,  there  is  one  thing  more  wonderful  even  than  this,  and 
that  is  the  mind  that  devised,  constructed,  and  executed  this  science, 
and  now  works  with  it  as  its  mighty  and  magic  instrument ;  and  he 
that  would  observe  the  most  curious  and  wonderful  thing  of  all,  must 
leave  the  figures,  and  the  diagrams,  the  lines  and  circles,  the  tubes, 
and  the  tables,  with  which  this  man  works,  and  study  the  man  him- 
self, the  workman. 

So  also  are  the  creations  of  art,  beautiful,  wonderful,  as  seen  in  the 
canvass  which  warms,  and  glows,  and  moves  into  life  and  passion  sa 
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you  gaze,  or  in  the  chiselled  marble  that  with  serene,  calm  feature 
stands  and  looks  upon  you,  all  motionless,  all  passionless,  yet  as  if 
cognizant  of  your  inmost  being, — an  ideal  presence  drawing  you  to 
itself  as  by  a  species  of  enchantment,  till  a  mysterious  sympathy  springs 
up  between  you  and  it, — this  too  is  wonderful, — this,  and  the  art  that 
can  do  this.  And  yet  one  thing  is  more  so, — the  mind  that  can  con- 
trive and  execute  this  work  of  art. 

So  is  it  also,  with  human  language.  Take  that  grandest  and  most 
majestic  of  them  all,  the  Hebrew  ;  take  that  richest  and  most  finished 
of  them  all,  the  Greek.  You  have  that  which  may  well  receive,  as  it 
well  deserves  your  closest  study,  and  your  warmest  admiration.  But 
after  all,  is  it  not  chiefly  interesting  as  one  of  the  productions  of  the 
human  mind,  illustrating  the  laws,  and  developing  the  hidden  struc- 
ture of  that  mind  ?  The  richness,  the  affluence,  the  elegance,  the  ex- 
actness, the  beauty,  of  what  are  these  the  qualities  ?  Where  did  they 
dwell  ?  In  the  Greek  language,  or  in  the  Greek  mind  ?  Which  is, 
of  the  two,  the  more  wondeiful  and  worthy  of  study,  the  statue,  obe- 
lisk, cathedral,  with  its  solemn  aisle,  and  overhanging  dome,  or  the 
mind  that  devised  and  wrought  out  these  things,  that  saw  them  when 
as  yet  they  were  not,  saw  them  in  all  their  peifectness  as  they  were 
to  be? — which  of  the  two,  the  instrument,  or  the  instrument-maker? — 
which  of  the  two,  the  Greek  language,  or  the  Greek  mind,  that  called 
into  being  and  use  such  an  instrument  of  speech?  And  of  which  is 
the  science  most  noble  and  most  worthy  of  regard  ? 

I  admire  the  genius  of  a  Kepler,  a  Copernicus,  a  Newton.  I  sym- 
pathize with  their  enthusiasm  as  they  develop  the  laws,  and  study  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  I  look  through  the  telescope,  not 
without  a  feeling  of  awe,  as  it  seems  to  lift  me  up,  and  bear  me  away 
into  the  infinite,  and  bring  me  near  those  stately  orbs  that  beyond  the 
ken  of  human  vision  dwell  in  the  silence  and  unbroken  stillness  of 
their  own  eternity.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  fills  my  whole  being 
with  yet  a  deeper  awe  and  reverence  than  even  those  majestic  orbs ; — 
that  is,  the  mind  that  from  this,  its  lowly  dwelling  on  the  earth,  in  all 
the  weakness  and  the  ignorance  of  its  earthly  condition,  looking  ont 
afar  into  those  clear  deep  spaces,  can  by  patient  observation,  discover 
the  hidden  laws,  and  spell  out  the  complicated  movements  of  that 
vast  and  busy  on-ery  of  worlds. 

An  importance  attaches  to  the  science  of  mind,  if  we  consider,  in  the 
second  place,  its  connection  with  the  past,  its  historic  associations.  Many 
of  the  sciences  justly  regarded  as  important,  are  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date.    This  is  true  indeed  of  most  of  the  natural  sciences.    Geology, 
Physical  Geography,  Zoology,  Botnny,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  are  of 
no  remote  origin.     It  is  scarcely  \ia\^  a  ceulvxx'^'  %\\xc<i  %omQ  of  them 
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began  to  assume  a  stricUj  scientific  form.  Go  back  a  few  hundred 
years,  and  you  fiod  the  stateliest  and  most  assuming  of  them  either 
wholly  lost  in  uncertainty  of  origin,  or  running  out  into  fanciful  and 
absurd  speculations.  Astronomy,  a  mathematical  and  not  a  physical 
science,  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Yet  what  was 
even  Astronomy,  before  Copernicus,  and  the  telescope,  and  the  six- 
teenth, or  even  the  seventeeth  century  ?  Many  important  facts  had 
indeed  been  observed  and  registered  before,  but  the  science  in  any- 
thing like  its  present  exactness,  and  completeness  can  scarcely  go  back 
to  the  middle  ages.  The  science  of  number,  and  quantity,  being,  as 
I  have  already  said,  more  purely  a  creation  of  the  mind,  was  of  much 
earlier  origin,  and  was  already  fixed  in  its  general  principles,  and  set- 
tled on  a  firm  basis,  almost  at  the  outset  of  ancient  civilization.  But 
no  inquiries  were  of  earlier  origin  among  men,  than  those  pertaining 
to  subjects  purely  metaphysical.  Go  back  as  far  as  you  will  toward  the 
Orient,  toward  the  first  dawn  of  a  rude  and  imperfect  civilization,  you 
still  find  men  busying  themselves  with  the  great  problems  that  to  this 
day  remain  unsettled.  The  earliest  speculations  of  the  human  mind, 
its  first  attempts  to  get  beyond  the  little  sphere  of  activity  that  imme- 
diately surrounded  it,  and  the  narrow  domain,  of  sense,  seem  to  have 
assumed  this  direction  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  shepherds,  watching 
their  flocks  by  night,  observed  the  starry  heavens,  and  recorded  the 
movements  of  the  changing  constellations.  But  long  ere  that,  had 
the  question  arisen,  and  been  intently  pondered  by  many  a  reflecting 
and  observing  mind,  whence  came  those  nightly  luminaries,  and  whence 
this  fair  earth,  and  what  its  origin,  and  what  the  soul  of  it,  and  whence 
and  what  am  I,  and  my  race.  These  questions,  and  such  as  these, — 
what  are  they,  but  the  very  rudiments  and  ground  work  of  philosophy. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  ingenious  writer,  that  the  man  who  first  dis- 
covered that  dry  wood  could  be  set  on  fire,  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  the  first  philosopher.  We  would  by  no  means  detract  from  the 
merits  of  that  truly  brilliant  discovery.  The  man  who  made  it,  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  medal,  and  a  monument.  And  yet  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  palm  of  original  discovery  does  not  rather  belong 
to  that  other  man,  who  first  discovered  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
wood,  and  that  it  is  distinct  and  difierent  from  himself — in  other  words, 
that  there  is  matter,  and  also  mind ;  each  subject  to  its  own  proper 
laws,  and  manner  of  being.  And  this  I  presume  must  have  been  a 
somewhat  early  discovery  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

Indeed,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  state  of  human  society  and  civili- 
zation so  primitive  and  rude,  as  to  lie  back  of  nil  inquiry  and  thought 
as  to  the  causes  and  philosophy  of  thing<<.     Far  enough  from  ih^ 
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truth  may  have  been  those  primitive  hjrpotheses  and  specniations,  wide 
of  the  mark,  not  unlikely,  those  primitive  inquiries,  and  laborious  pa- 
tient investigations ;  but  they  were  the  foundations  and  first  begin- 
nings of  a  science  that  probably  goes  further  back  into  antiquity,  and 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  a  greater  number  of  thoughtful,  earnest 
minds  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  than  any  other  that  can  be 
named.  And  from  the  day  when  such  inquiries  first  presented  them- 
selves to  the  first  reflecting  and  inquiring  mind,  from  that  age  to  this, 
what  earnest  reaching  forth  and  striving  to  grasp  the  true,  the  un- 
known, the  infinite,  to  learn  a  little  of  the  hidden  causes  of  things,  to 
lift  up  a  little  in  some  way  the  impenetrable  veil  that  shuts  down 
about  us  here,  and  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  realms  that  lie  beyond. 

The  student  of  astronomy,  as  he  watches  the  heavenly  bodies,  is 
carried  back  to  the  past,  and  filled  with  peculiar  emotion,  as  he  re- 
members that  on  these  same  constellations  which  he  now  beholds,  other 
eyes  fixed  their  earnest  gaze,  in  those  years  when  the  earth  was  young; 
beheld  them  then,  as  he  beholds  them  now, — Orion,  there,  and 
Pleiades,  and  Taurus,  and  the  varied  host ;  and  so  in  like  manner  is 
the  student  of  philosophy  linked  with  remotest  ages,  and  associated 
with  the  greatest  and  richest  historic  names  and  periods,  when  he 
meditates  upon  those  themes  which  have  tasked  the  human  mind  from 
the  beginning,  on  which  the  mighty  Stagyrite  discoursed,  walking  to 
and  fro,  with  his  disciples,  and  the  noble-souled  Plato,  and  Plato's 
great  master,  and  the  still  earlier  Greeks  of  the  Asiatic  colonies,  whose 
works  are  mostly  lost  in  the  confiision  of  the  ages,  and  the  wreck  of 
time,  but  who  meditated,  and  doubted,  and  believed,  and  taught,  upon 
the  very  same  problems  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  student  at 
the  present  day.  He  that  would  hold  converse  with  the  noblest 
spirits  of  the  past,  must  frequent  the  paths  and  explore  the  fields 
which  were  their  favorite  resort. 

The  importance  of  mental  science  is  evident  further,  from  its  inti- 
mate connection  with  our  own  interests,  and  personal  destinies — some 
sciences  interest  us  as  abstractions,  merely  speculative  sjrstems  of 
truth ;  some  as  realities,  and  facts,  but  of  such  a  nature,  so  remote 
from  humanity,  and  the  common  wants  of  the  race,  as  to  make  little 
appeal  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  man.  We  are  interested  in  mathe- 
matical truth,  as  in  a  finely  cut  and  beautiful  crystal,  every  part  finish- 
ed and  perfect,  just  as  it  existed  from  of  old,  before  man  was  upon  the 
earth,  or  there  was  any  intelligence  save  that  of  the  Creator  to  con- 
template its  beauty.  What  connection  have  those  eternal  and  un- 
changable  truths  with  man  and  his  affairs.  They  would  have  been 
equally  true  had  he  never  existed.    We  observe  the  movements  of 
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the  heavenly  bodies,  but  feel  as  we  so  do  that  those  orbs  are  far  be- 
yond us,  having  no  relation  to  us,  ignorant  of  us,  keeping  their  stately 
progress  even  as  they  moved  ages  ago,  and  as  they  will  ages  hence. 
What  have  we  to  do  with  them,  or  they  with  us  ?  We  watch  them 
as  they  hold  their  course  through  the  deep  firmament,  as  children 
standing  on  the  shore  watch  the  distant  moving  sail  that  glides 
silently  along  the  horizon — so  far,  so  beautiful,  so  still.  Even  thus 
sail  those  swift  ships  of  the  firmament  on  the  wide  sea  above  us,  and 
only  He  who  built  them,  and  who  guides  their  course,  knows  their 
history. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  study  of  ourselves,  the  laws  of  our  own 
intelligence  and  consciousness,  the  problems  of  our  own  being  and 
destiny,  our  investigations  assume  a  practical  importance  and  inte- 
rest which  pertain  to  no  other  departments  of  truth.  It  is  no  longer 
the  distant  star  in  the  heavens,  shining  where  God  placed  it  ages 
ago,  no  longer  the  sail  dimly  visible  on  the  far  horizon,  but  our 
own  conscious  being,  that  is  the  object  of  our  thought  The  question 
is  no  longer,  whence  comes  that  swift  ship,  whither  goes  it,  what 
bears  it ;  but  what  am  /,  and  whither  going,  and  what  freight  bear  I. 
myself  a  swift  saihng  ship  on  this  ever  flowing  sea  of  time, — what  is 
my  destination,  and  what  my  history  ?  This  mysterious  soul  which 
animates  me,  and  is  the  presiding  divinity  over  all  my  actions,  what 
is  it,  vnth  all  its  faculties — reason,  imagination,  memory,  sense — these 
varied  powers  and  laws  of  my  being  ?  What  is  that  wonderful  change 
that  passes  over  me,  when,  no  longer  in  communion  with  the  external 
world,  I  am  still  conscious  of  existence,  and  the  busy  thoughts  are  ac- 
tive still — that  state  which  men  call  sleep  ?  And  what  is  that  still 
more  dread  and  mysterious  change  that  must  soon  pass  upon  me — 
that  which  men  call  death  ?  How  is  it  that  objects,  and  events,  re- 
mote in  time  and  space,  come  back  to  the  mind  with  all  the  freshness 
and  reality  of  the  passing  moment?  What  is  that  principle  of  my 
nature  that  presumes  to  place  itself  in  opposition  to  all  my  inclina- 
tions and  passions,  and  lifting  its  reproving  finger,  say  to  me  thou 
shalt,  and  thou  shalt  not ;  and  which,  when  I  disobey  this  command, 
pursues  ray  steps  hke  a  vindictive  angel,  tracks  me  over  the  wide 
world,  fills  my  whole  soul  with  misery,  my  whole  future  being  with 
remorse  ?  What  mean  I  by  that  little  word, — duty, — what  by  that 
little  word, — ought, — that  connects  itself  so  often,  and  so  closely  with 
my  pursuits,  and  my  happiness  ?  Ought  what,  and  why  ought,  and 
to  whom  ought  ?  Am  I  free,  or  am  I  under  the  chain  of  stem  in- 
evitable fate  ?  Are  all  my  actions  predetermined,  and  by  whom ;  if 
not,  then  where  is  Diety,  and  that  superintending  Providence  \ha\> 
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men  say  governs  all  things ;  if  they  are,  then  what  can  I  do  other 
than  what  is  already  determined,  and  so  being  no  longer  firee,  how  is 
it  that  I  am  responsible  ?  What  power  and  control  have  I, in  a  word, 
over  these  restless  powers  and  passions  of  my  own  moral  being  ? 

These  are  grave  questions.  Who  shall  solve  me  these  problems  ? 
Who  shall  tell  me  what  I  am,  and  what  I  am  to  be  ?  Who  shall  read 
me  this  strange  inexplicable  riddle  of  human  life  ?  Whether  it  can 
solve  them,  or  not,  these  are  the  questions  and  the  problems,  that 
mental  philosophy  discusses,  and  we  perceive  at  a  glance  their  direct 
and  practical  bearing  on  the  great  interests  and  personal  wants  of  man 
as  an  individual. 

The  importance  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  mental  science 
appears  furthermore  from  its  intimate  connection  with  many  of  the 
practical  pursuits  and  sciences.  It  may  be  said  to  underlie  many  of 
the  most  important  of  these  pursuits  and  professions.  Even  theology, 
the  noblest  and  highest  of  all  sciences,  because  conversant  with  the 
noblest  and  highest  themes,  while  at  the  same  time  most  practical,  is 
itself  in  a  peculiar  sense  based  upon  the  science  of  mind.  Our  philoso- 
phy always  and  of  necessity  underlies  our  theology,  and  shapes  in 
some  measure  its  character,  as  the  solid  strata  that  lie  unseen  beneath 
the  surface  give  direction,  and  figure,  and  altitude  to  the  mountain 
range.  The  facts,  the  individual  truths,  the  general  data,  are  indeed 
given,  revealed  in  nature,  and  in  the  divine  word ; — but  not  the  sys- 
tem, not  the  science ;  these  are  to  be  constructed  out  of  the  materials 
given,  by  the  thinking,  reflecting  mind,  for  itself.  The  stars  are  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  flowers  are  in  the  fields,  but,  it  is  for  man  to  arrange 
and  classify  them,  and  not  till  he  has  done  this  for  himself,  has  he  a 
science  of  astronomy,  and  of  botany.  It  is  precisely  so  with  the 
science  of  divine  truth.  Now  it  is  in  part,  at  least,  the  oflSce  of  phi- 
losophy to  gather,  arrange  and  classify  the  great  truths  which  God  has 
scattered  abroad  in  nature  and  in  revelation.  It  £ei11b  properly  within 
her  sphere.  She  has,  to  say  the  leasts  a  voice  in  the  arrangement,  and 
is  entitled  to  be  heard.  Not  to  speak  of  the  very  idea  which  we  form 
of  the  divine  being,  borrowed  as  it  is,  and  must  necessarily  be,  from 
our  previous  idea  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  our  own  spiritual  exist- 
ence,— not  to  speak  of  the  several  modes  of  argument  by  which  we 
seek  to  establish,  in  natural  theology,  the  primary  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Grod, — what  questions  I  may  ask  go  deeper  into  the  ground- 
work of  any  and  every  theological  system,  than  those  pertaining  to 
the  freedom  of  the  will, — ^the  government  of  the  affections,  inclina- 
tions, and  passions  of  the  human  soul, — man's  power  over  himself,  to 
make  himself  other  and  bettor  than  he  is,  to  do  what  he  has  no  dis- 
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position  to  do,  his  power  in  a  word  to  obey  all  tlie  divine  commands. 
These,  however,  are  questions  strictly  and  purely  psychological.  You 
can  not  stir  a  step  in  the  application  of  theology  to  practice,  till  you 
have  in  some  way  settled  these  questions  in  your  own  mind,  and  that 
will  be  for  the  time  your  science,  and  your  philosophy. 

Nor  is  it  theology  alone,  that  must  fall  back  upon  philosophy.  The 
physician  finds  when  he  comes  into  the  practice  of  his  profession,  if 
he  never  knew  it  before,  that  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  are  to  con- 
stitute a  most  important  part  of  his  study  and  observation.  If  he  de- 
sires to  succeed  in  his  profession,  he  must  understand  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  memory,  of  association,  of  imagination ;  how  to  avoid 
and  how  to  touch  the  hidden  springs  of  thought  and  feeling ;  the 
effect  on  the  bodily  organization  of  the  due  and  of  the  undue  exertion 
of  each  of  the  mental  faculties ;  in  fine  the  whole  relation  of  mind, 
and  its  operations,  to  body,  and  its  functions,  with  the  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  each  upon  the  other.  Unless  he  knows  these  things  he 
knows  not  often  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  which  he  blindly  under- 
takes to  cure.  Its  springs  and  causes  lie  often  back  among  the  laws 
of  the  mind.  To  one  who  rightly  understands  the  matter,  a  word 
fitly  spoken,  a  suggestion,  a  mere  tone  of  the  voice,  is  often  the  most 
potent  medicine.  For  want  of  this,  it  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that 
the  disease,  treated  according  to  the  most  approved  rules  of  the  pro- 
fession, is  scientifically  cured,  while  the  patient  is  awkwardly  left  to 
die  in  the  process.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  field  of  inquiry 
and  research  now  pointed  out,  is  one  very  imperfectly  understood,  if 
it  be  not  in  part  quite  generally  overlooked  by  the  medical  profession. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  to  the  public  speaker,  whether  at  the  bar,  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  public  assembly  of 
whatever  kind,  and  on  whatever  occasion,  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  and  an  ability  to  make  practical  use  of  that  knowledge,  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  Success  in  oratory,  depends,  I  admit,  on  other 
things,  not  a  little ; — the  voice,  the  manner,  the  theme,  the  occasion, 
the  personal  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  speaker,  the  combination 
and  mood  of  the  audience ; — but  he  who  best  understands  the  laws 
and  movements  of  the  human  mind, — how  to  touch  the  feelings  how  to 
awaken  the  passions,  how  to  excite  the  fears  and  the  hopes,  how  to 
rouse  the  resentment  of  his  hearere, — how  again  to  soothe  the  excited 
feeling,  how  to  allay  prejudice,  and  call  into  exercise  the  calm  reason 
and  sober  judgment  of  men,  he  will  best  be  able  to  effect  his  purpose, 
by  turning  to  his  own  account  all  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion, 
and  like  a  skillful  organist,  touching  with  ease,  yet  with  precision,  and 
e£^t,  what  key  of  the  many-voiced  instrument  he  will.    ISo  m^iu 
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can  do  this  who  does  not  under5«tand  well  the  instrument  on  which 
he  plays. 

Not  to  the  theologian,  the  physician,  the  orator  alone,  is  the  science 
of  mind  an  important  auxiliary,  if  not  an  indispensable  requisite  to  suc- 
cess.    To  the  teacher  it  is  especially  of  use,  and  that  in  many  ways. 

It  is  of  use  in  enlarging  his  sphere  of  thought  and  information.  It 
is  necessary  for  him  to  know  more  things  than  he  teaches,  or  expects 
to  teach.  No  man  is  fit  to  teach  spelling  and  arithmetic,  who  knows 
nothing  but  to  spell  and  to  cipher.  He  may  not  have  occasion  to 
teach  Greek  or  Conic  Sections  in  the  village  school ;  but  he  will 
have  a  larger  and  richer  mind  for  having  learned  these  things,  and 
will  be  able  to  teach  the  most  common  and  simple  English  branches 
all  the  hotter  in  consequence.  And  so  of  mental  science.  He  may 
not  have  a  class  in  metaphysics,  but  if  he  have  a  clear,  strong,  well 
disciplined  mind  himself,  in  consequence  of  that  intellectual  training 
which  such  studies  afford,  he  will  be  a  better  teacher  of  whatever  he 
lias  occasion  to  teach.  His  advantage  will  appear,  his  gain  and  posi- 
tion, increase  of  power,  and  skill  will  be  manifest  in  whatever  simplest 
thing  he  is  set  to  do.  He  will  teach  the  English  alphabet  in  a  wiser 
and  better  manner,  for  it.  He  may  not  have  a  class  in  Homer's  Iliad, 
but  to  read  the  Iliad  will  help  him  to  explain  the  construction  of  many 
a  sentence  in  Pope,  or  Milton,  to  the  juveniles  who  are  laboriously 
toiling  through  the  darkness  and  intricacy  of  English  Grammar.  He 
may  not  have  occasion  to  teach  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or  Zodlogy ; 
but  the  physical  sciences  will  replenish  his  mind  with  ideas,  and  fur- 
nish him  useful  illustrations  with  which  to  enliven  the  monotony  or 
dullness  of  the  class-book  recitation.  There  is  hardly  a  department, 
I  suppose,  of  useful  learning,  which  may  not  be  of  direct  use  to  the 
teacher  in  the  manner  now  indicated.  If,  as  Cicero  affirms,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  orator  to  know  all  subjects  in  order  to  speak  well 
upon  one,  it  is  at  least  equally  true  of  the  teacher.  But  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  one  science  that  tends  more  directly  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
mental  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  and  develop  the 
native  power  of  the  mind,  than  the  science  of  the  mind  itself. 

But  more  especially  will  this  science  be  of  use  to  the  teacher,  in  the 
knowledge  which  it  will  give  him  of  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  and  the 
skill  in  dealing  with  that  mind.  The  mind  of  the  pupil  is  the  instru- 
ment, on  which  he  is  set  to  play — a  curious  instrument  of  many  and 
strange  keys  and  stops — and  to  handle  it  well  and  skillfully  is  no  or- 
dinary acquirement.  What  shall  we  think  of  the  man  who  knows 
whatever  of  the  instrument,  not  one  key  from  another,  but 
simply  the  music  which  he  is  to  perform ; — ^nothing  of  the 
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mind  whioh  is  to  be  instructed,  but  only  the  knowledge  to  be  com- 
municated to  it  If  the  mind  of  the  pupil  were  like  an  empty  cask, 
to  be  filled  hj  tunnel  and  bucket  in  the  quickest  way,  being  of  given 
capacity,  and  warranted  not  to  leak,  this  method  of  operation  might 
answer  every  purpose.  But  as  it  is,  the  mind  being  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
thing  now  supposed,  but  altogether  a  diflferent  matter,  is  it  not  the 
very  first  thing  in  successful  teaching  to  know  well  the  nature  and  the 
laws  of  the  mind  that  is  to  be  taught ;  how  to  stimulate,  how  to  en- 
courage, how  to  restrain,  how  to  control  and  direct  its  every  move- 
ment and  impulse. 

Do  you  say  this  is  to  be  learned  not  from  books,  but  from  inter- 
course with  living  men  ?  I  admit  it,  in  part,  and  only  in  part  The 
materials  of  the  desired  knowledge  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  so- 
ciety, where  man  is  found.  And  so  the  materials  of  botanical  science 
are  in  the  fields.  But  as  I  would  not  send  a  man  into  the  fields  to 
study  botany,  without  first  giving  him  the  principles  of  the  science  as 
taught  in  the  books,  so  neither  would  I  send  him  to  the  streets  and 
the  markets  to  learn  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  human  mind,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  science  as  unfolded  in  the  treatieses  of  those 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  its  study  and  elucidation. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  of  mental  science  as  useful  to  the  teacher  in 
quickening  and  enlarging  his  own  mind,  and  giving  him  power  over  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  rather  than  as  a  matter  which  he  is  likely  ever  to 
be  required  to  teach.  But  I  go  fiirther  than  this,  I  am  not  content 
with  this,  I  urge  its  claims  to  a  place  among  the  actual  studies  of  the 
school — at  least  the  school  of  higher  grade.  Why  should  the  pupil 
be  ignorant  of  what  it  so  much  concerns  every  man  to  know  ?  Why 
should  he  learn  everything  except  the  one  thing,  which,  of  all,  it 
would  seem  he  ought  to  know,  that  is,  himself^  Shall  he  learn 
geography,  that  he  may  know  the  country  and  the  state  in  which  he 
lives ;  arithmetic,  that  he  may  cast  an  account  correctly ;  astronomy, 
that  he  may  tell  the  stars ;  natural  philosophy  that  he  may  know  the 
laws  of  the  material  universe ;  and  shall  he  not  know  the  laws  and 
faculties  of  his  own  mind?  Of  these,  shall  he  be  left  in  profound 
ignorance  ?  Is  it  of  more  use  to  him  to  know  how  Eamskatka  is 
bounded,  or  what  is  the  largest  river  in  New  Zealand,  than  to  know 
the  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  his  own  five  senses ; — ^to  know 
that  a  bell  will  not  ring  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  why  not,  than 
to  know  why  he  forgets  proper  names,  and  why  he  remembers  one 
thing  better  than  another,  or  how  it  is  that  he  remembers  anything 
at  all  ? 

It  may  be  supposed  by  some  that  the  study  of  the  mind  \a  \;()0  ^V 
stract  and  dj£Bcu]t  a  matter  for  the  comprehension  of  the  pu^W  at  ^e 
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t^<  u  ^k  Itivh  wo  dnd  him  at  the  common  school.  Doubtlcfls  there 
i:c  \iuu\y  ii\'2itU<»s  ou  the  science  which  he  would  not  comprehend, 
■u«42t>  ^u^j\vt«  connected  with  it  which  he  is  not  sufficiently  mature  to 
ukMLU^r ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  simple  elements  and  outlines  of  the 
>CK'Uvv  aro  beyoud  his  reach,  is  a  great  mistake.  As  to  the  names 
Aiid  torms  «?mployed,  they  are  for  the  most  part  already  familiar,  and 
do  not  for  a  moment  compare  in  difficulty  with  the  new  and  difficult 
woriln  constantly  in  use  in  any  and  every  physical  science,  as  botany 
Kit  physiolog}',  or  natural  philosophy ;  while  as  to  the  truths  contained 
in  the  science,  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  important,  not  less  in- 
teresting to  the  learner,  certainly  not  less  simple  and  easy  of  acquisi- 
tion, than  those  of  any  other  science.  Any  child  that  can  be  taught 
tlie  com[)licated  processes  of  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions, 
can  be  taught  the  most  important  truths  of  mental  science,  in  less 
time,  and  with  less  trouble,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  teacher.  Let 
the  teacher,  in  the  absence  of  any  suitable  elementary  treatise,  bo 
himself  the  book.  Let  him  in  some  moment  of  leisure  from  the  or- 
dinary occupations  of  the  school-room,  such  moments  as  every  wise 
teacher  will  take  care  to  secure,  and  to  turn  to  good  account,  gather  a 
little  circle  of  his  pupils  around  him,  and  propose  to  them,  for  instance* 
this  question  or  problem, — how  many  really  different  sorts  of  things 
the  mind  can  do.  Their  answers  at  first  may  be  vague,  and  wide  of 
the  mark,  but  it  will  not  be  long  ere  they  assume  a  definite  shape,  and 
presently  reach  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  possible  forms  of  mental 
activity  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  distinct  departments,  of  thinking,, 
feeling^  and  willing,  A  great  step  has  been  taken  when  even  this  sim- 
ple point  is  reached.  Let  him  again,  at  another  time,  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  manner  in  which  one  thought  leads  to,  or  suggests  an- 
other ;  how  it  happens  that  the  sight  of  Ilcnry^s  book,  or  seat,  re- 
minds them  at  once  of  Henry ;  and  they  will  soon  find  out  for  them- 
selves what  are  the  great  laws  of  association.  In  like  manner  the 
philosophy  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of  attention,  of  abstraction, 
and  classification,  and  other  faculties,  may  be  explained.  If  by  the 
time  such  an  exercise  has  been  twice  or  thrice  attempted,  tlie  teacher 
docs  not  find  his  pupils  becoming  somewhat  deeply  interested  in  the 
new  science,  I  will  consent  that  he  drop  the  subject 

My  limits  forbid  me  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  Enough  to 
liave  thrown  out  a  few  suggestions.  Enough,  if  what  I  have  said  shall 
awaken  the  attention  of  even  one  thoughtful  earnest  mind,  desirous 
of  the  best  attainments  for  itself,  and  the  highest  skill  in  the  noble 
profeasion  of  educating  and  training  other  minds,  and  shall  lead  it  to 

til  AgMiMratfu]  studv  of  that  science  which  mav  be  said  to  lie,  in  a 
hundatiou  of  all  others. 


^^^ 
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The  following  are  a  few  particulars  of  the  professional  life  of  Mr. 
William  Russell, — the  editor  of  the  first  periodical  published  in  the 
English  language,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, and  for  nearly  forty  years  an  active  teacher  and  laborer  in  the 
educational  field. 

Mr.  Russell  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Latin  school,  and  the  university  of  that  city.  During  his  course  of 
study  in  the  latter  of  these  institutions,  the  **  First  Philosophy  Class,** 
— embracing  the  subjects  of  intellectual  philosophy,  logic  and  rhet- 
oric,— was,  fortunately  for  Mr.  Russell,  in  his  subsequent  life  as  a  teacher, 
under  the  care  of  Professor  George  Jardine,  author  of  the  "Outlines 
of  Philosophical  Education."  That  eminent  and  revered  instructor, 
by  his  zeal  and  eloquence  on  his  favorite  theme,  the  philosophy  of 
human  culture,  awakened  a  lively  sympathy  with  his  views,  in  the 
minds  of  his  students.  After  fifty  years  noble  service,  he  still  retained 
a  warm  feeling  for  whatever  concerned  the  subject  of  education ;  as 
he  manifested  in  his  cordial  expressions  of  pleasure  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
the  year  1826. 

An  incipient  pulmonary  aflfection  made  it  advisable  for  Mr.  Russell, 
immediately  on  completing  his  college  course,  to  leave  his  native  land, 
for  a  residence  in  a  warmer  climate.  He  came,  accordingly,  to  the 
State  of  Georgia,  in  the  year  1817  ;  and,  deeming  it  unadvisable,  at  so 
early  a  stage  of  life,  to  accept  the  offered  situation  of  "rector**  of  an 
academy,  commenced  the  business  of  instruction,  as  a  private  tutor, 
in  the  family  of  a  distinguished  Georgian  statesman. 

In  this  occupation,  he  passed,  advantageously  to  his  health,  a  few 
of  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  as  a  teacher.  He  subsequently  revisited 
Scotland  ;  but,  ^t  the  solicitation  of  his  southern  friends,  returned  in 
the  year  following  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for  two  years,  took 
charge  of  the  Chatham  Academy,  in  the  city  of  Savannah.  His  mar- 
riage connection  with  a  lady  from  the  state  of  Connecticut,  creating  a 
preference  for  a  family  residence  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  he  taught 
there  for  some  years,  the  New  Township  Academy,  and  l\ie  IloipV\i» 
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Grammar  School, — the  preparatory  classical  seminary  connected  with 
Yale  College. 

The  peculiar  form  of  illness,  to  which  Mr.  Russell  is  liable  in  cold  lati- 
tudes, having  returned,  a  less  sedentary  mode  of  teaching  became  de- 
sirable for  him ;  and  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  such  a  change, 
he  commenced  the  instruction  of  classes  in  elocution,  in  connection 
with  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  Public  Latin  School,  and  Chauncy  Hall  School,  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  Soon  after  this  change  of  occupation,  he  was  invited  to 
take  the  editorial  charge  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  first  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wait,  in  1826,  next  by  Mr. 
S.  G.  Goodrich,  and  subsequently  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Hendee.  Mr. 
Russell  continued  to  conduct  this  periodical  for  nearly  three  yean 
from  the  date  of  its  publication. 

The  early  direction  given  to  Mr.  Russeirs  studies  and  pursuits  by  the 
influence  of  Professor  Jardine,  led  him  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
general  subject  of  modes  of  education,  in  'their  adaptation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  mind  and  character.  This  circumstance  subsequently 
proved  a  useful  preparation  for  the  business  of  conducting  an  educa- 
tional journal  at  a  time  when,  as  yet,  no  publication  of  that  descrip- 
tion existed  in  our  own  country  or  in  England ;  although  the  light 
shed  on  the  whole  subject  of  education  by  the  labors  of  Pestalozzi^ 
had  excited,  throughout  Europe  and  America,  a  fresh  interest  on  all 
the  great  questions  involved  in  the  various  departments  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  culture. 

The  only  Journals  then  devoted  to  the  subject  of  education,  were 
those  of  Germany,  France,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  other  countries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  necessity  of  important  changes  in 
the  plan  and  character  of  education,  was  beginning  to  be  deeply  felt 
in  England.  But  this  feeling  had  hitherto  been  expressed  only  in 
detached  suggestions  from  the  minds  of  individuals,  in  occasional 
pamphlets,  or  similar  forms  of  publication.  In  the  United  States,  the 
condition  of  matters  was  much  tlie  same  as  in  England ;  although,  in 
some  instances,  the  degree  of  attention  excited  on  the  subject,  was 
both  stronger  and  more  definite. 

Warren  Colburn's  invaluable  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
education,  in  the  publication  of  his  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  had  vir- 
tually introduced  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi*s  methods  of  instruction 
into  the  schools  of  New  England ;  and  much  had  been  efiected  by 
the  diffusion  of  liberal  views  on  the  whole  subject  of  education,  by 
Mr.  James  G.  Carter,  through  his  numerous  and  able  editorial  articles 
I       In  the  United  States  Literary  Oazette. 
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Much  also  had  been  done  toward  the  same  results  by  the  success- 
ful exertions  of  Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson,  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  in  Philadelphia,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania.  Valuable  aid 
had  been  rendered,  likewise,  to  the  interests  of  education,  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford,  for  the  introduction 
of  modes  of  instruction  adapted  to  seminaries  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  incidentally  shedding  a  truer  light  on  all  forms  of  mental  devel- 
opment The  arduous  labors  of  Mr.  Russell,  in  the  unassisted  editorial 
care  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  although  of  no  pecuniary  benefit 
to  him  personally,  were  amply  rewarded  by  the  many  invaluable  re- 
sults to  which  they  led.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  instruc- 
tion of  physical  education,  in  various  forms,  into  American  semina- 
ries ;  more  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of  female  education ;  more 
genial  methods  of  conducting  the  business  of  early  culture  in  prima- 
ry schools ;  the  establishment  of  lyceums  and  other  popular  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge ;  the  forma- 
tion of  Teachers'  Associations,  and  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for 
teachers. 

The  Journal  met  with  warm  encouragement  throughout  the  Union, 
and  was  extensively  used  as  a  vehicle  of  communication,  both  for 
developing  the  views  of  the  friends  of  education  in  several  of  the 
States  which  were  then  occupied  with  the  establishment  of  systems 
of  public  instruction,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  improved  methods  of 
teaching,  which  were  then  claiming  general  attention  in  New  England 
and  other  parts  of  our  country,  where  the  subject  of  education  had 
attained  to  a  more  mature  stage  of  advancement.  Eminent  educators 
and  philanthropists  abroad,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
gave  their  cordial  sympathy  and  commendation  to  the  design  and 
character  of  the  American  Journal,  and  contributed  effectual  aid  to 
its  purposes,  by  liberal  exchanges,  and  copious  supplies  of  material, 
in  the  shape  of  important  public  documents. 

The  editorial  care  of  the  Journal,  though  an  exceedingly  laborious 
form  of  occupation,  was  one  which  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Russell,  from  his  personal  tastes  and  habits ;  and  he  would  gladly  have 
continued  it,  could  he  have  done  so  with  safety.  But  the  employ- 
ment of  conducting  an  educational  periodical  being  necessarily,  for 
the  most  part,  a  gratuitous  service,  it  could  only  be  performed  by 
laboring  at  night  after  the  dajrs*  occupation  in  teaching.  Three  years 
of  this  double  toil  occasioned  a  reduction  of  strength  which  called 
for  a  temporary  cessation  of  exertion  ;  and  at  the  request  of  an  emi- 
nent friend  of  education,  residing  in  Germantown,  Pennfty\vaTv\«t,'\&t, 
Rvasel]  taught,  for  several  jrearSj  a  limited  class  of  young  \ad\e»,m^'8X 
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village,  andf  sobMqiiently,  a  school  of  a  similar  descripdon,  together 
with  private  classes,  in  the  dtj  of  Philadelphia. 

Oo  his  retam  to  Boston,  he  resumed  his  former  line  of  teaching 
there  and  at  Andover:  attending,  at  interrals,  as  lecturer  and  in- 
BtHKrtor,  at  the  spring  and  autumn  sessions  of  Teachers*  Institutes  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Islan<l,  under  the  direction  of  the  lion.  Ilenry 
Barnard,  then  State  Commissioner  of  Schools.  Mr.  Russell  was  em- 
ployed, also,  for  some  vears.  in  conducting  the  exercisers  of  similar  aaw- 
dations  in  the  >tnU:  of  New  Hampshire  ;  occupying  himself,  during  the 
winter  season,  for  the  benent  of  a  milder  climate,  in  teaching  classes 
at  Princeton  College,  and  in  the  cities  of  Xew  York  and  Brooklyn. 
In  fulfilling  these  numer<jus  engagements,  he  was  fre-:]uently  assisted 
by  his  son, — now  Rev.  Francis  T.  Russeil,  of  New  Britian,  Connecti- 
cut, who,  from  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  still  affords  such 
aid  to  the  Teachers*  Institutes  of  that  State. 

In  1849,  at  the  invitation  of  friends  of  education  in  Xew  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Russell  established  there  a  seminary  for  teachers,  which  he 
continued  to  conduct  or  direct,  for  several  vears.  But  his  health  inca- 
pacitating  him  for  the  active  duties  of  teaching,  during  the  severe 
winters  of  that  region,  he  was  induced,  in  the  spring  of  1853,  to  move 
his  Seminary  to  Lancaster,  Massachusettp,  where  he  now  resides. 

Mr.  Russell  commenced  his  seminary  in  Lancaster,  with  liberal  aid 
from  the  Ifxral  friends  of  education  there,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Dwneroas  and  6U[>erior  corps  of  instructors ;  among  whom  were  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  Krilsi  of  Switzerland,  previously  instructor  in  math- 
ematics and  rao<lern  languags,  in  the  Home  and  Colonial  Normal 
Seminary  of  London,  anl  now  Instructor  in  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers'  Institutt-s, — Profess4>r  William  J.  AMiittaker  of  London, 
subsequently  Principal  of  the  Boston  School  of  Design,  and  now 
similarly  occupied  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, — Mr.  Dana  P.  Colbum, 
now  Principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School,  Providence,  and 
Sanborn  Tenney,  A.  M.,  of  Amherst  College,  now  Instructor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Institutes. 

But  the  highly  liberal  course  now  adopted  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  establishing  State  scholarships  in  her  colleges,  for  the 
benefit  of  young  men  intending  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business 
of  teaching  in  the  public  higii  schools  of  the  Stiite,  and  in  the  gen- 
erous encouragement  given  to  students  of  both  sexes  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools  to  extend  their  course  of  professional  study,  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  private  establishment 
for  the  higher  professional  training  of  teacher?.  Mr.  Russell,  therefore, 
devotes,  at  present,  but  a  limited  portion  of  the  year  to  instruction  in 
?r.     During  the  spring  and  autuinn  montlis,  he  continues  to 
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attend  the  circuit  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the  State,  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  RusselFs 
department  in  the  institutes  is  that  of  lecturer  and  instructor  in 
reading  and  elocution.  Part  of  the  year  he  devotes,  as  formerly,  to 
the  instruction  of  classes  in  elocution,  at  several  of  our  New  England 
colleges  and  professional  seminaries. 

The  principal  services  which  Mr.  Russell  has  rendered  by  his  personal 
exertions  in  the  field  of  education,  have  been  those  of  editorial  labor, 
the  direction  of  seminaries  for  teachers,  and  the  instruction  of  classes 
at  Teachers'  Institutes.  As  a  practical  teacher,  however,  he  has  been 
extensively  engaged,  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher  in  elocution,  in  semi- 
naries of  various  grades.  A  number  of  his  earlier  years  were  spent 
in  the  usual  forms  of  academic  supervision  and  instruction.  His 
modes  of  teaching,  when  so  situated,  he  has  developed  in  his  course 
of  grammatical  exercises  adapted  to  his  edition  of  Adams*  Latin 
Grammar, — in  his  Grammar  of  Composition,  and  in  his  Exercises  on 
Words.  His  methods  in  elocution,  adapted  to  the  successive  stages 
of  instruction,  are  embodied  in  his  series  of  reading  manuals  and 
other  text-books,*  which  have  been  extensively  used  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  and  professional  seminaries,  and  have  effectually  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  a  branch  of  education  previously 
much  neglected. 

A  subject  to  which  Mr.  Russell  has  devoted  much  attention  and  which 
he  has  frequently  brought  forward  at  the  meetings  of  teachers,  is  one 
of  common  interest  to  all  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  as  a 
business  for  life, — the  importance  of  placing  the  occupation  on  the 
footing  of  a  recognized  profession.  After  his  address  on  this  subject, 
before  the  New  Hampshire  State  Association  of  Teachers,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  upon  it ;  and  a  resolution  was  subsequently 
passed  by  that  body,  that  admission  to  membership  in  the  Association 
should  thenceforth  take  place  by  professional  examination  and  certifi- 
cate. We  hope  that  Mr.  Russell,  before  withdrawing  from  the  field  of 
active  labor  in  education,  will  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
wishes  regarding  the  distinct  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession, 
amply  fulfilled  throughout  our  country,  and  the  profession  crowded 
with  practitioners,  trained  and  qualified  to  the  highest  pitch  of  his 
expectations. 

*  A  list  of  these  and  his  other  publicatioDs  we  have  annexed  to  this  sketch  of  his  profet- 
sional  life.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  R.  to  state,  with  reference  to  their  large  apparent 
number,  that  his  works  were  not  published  for  pecuniary  purposes,  but  were  mostljr  pre- 
pared  at  the  solicitation  of  his  numerous  classes  of  teachers,  for  their  immediate  use.  A  few 
of  them  unexpectedly  obtained  a  wide  circulation  ;  but  most  of  them  have  been  Berrlceable 
rather  tm  pioneers  than  otherwise. 
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can  do  this  who  does  not  understand  well  the  instrument  on  which 
he  plays. 

Not  to  the  theologian,  the  physician,  the  orator  alone,  is  the  science 
of  mind  an  important  auxiliary,  if  not  an  indispensable  requisite  to  suc- 
cess.    To  the  teacher  it  is  especially  of  use,  and  that  in  many  ways. 

It  is  of  use  in  enlarging  his  sphere  of  thought  and  information.  It 
is  necessary  for  him  to  know  more  things  than  he  teaches,  or  expects 
to  teach.  No  man  is  fit  to  teach  spelling  and  arithmetic,  who  knows 
nothing  but  to  spell  and  to  cipher.  He  may  not  have  occasion  to 
teach  Greek  or  Conic  Sections  in  the  village  school ;  but  he  will 
have  a  larger  and  richer  mind  for  having  learned  these  things,  and 
will  be  able  to  teach  the  most  common  and  simple  EngHsh  branches 
all  the  better  in  consequence.  And  so  of  mental  science.  He  may 
not  have  a  class  in  metaphysics,  but  if  he  have  a  clear,  strong,  well 
disciplined  mind  himself,  in  consequence  of  that  intellectual  training 
which  such  studies  afford,  he  will  be  a  better  teacher  of  whatever  he 
has  occasion  to  teach.  His  advantage  will  appear,  his  gain  and  posi- 
tion, increase  of  power,  and  skill  will  be  manifest  in  whatever  simplest 
thing  he  is  set  to  do.  He  will  teach  the  English  alphabet  in  a  wiser 
and  better  manner,  for  it.  He  may  not  have  a  class  in  Homer's  Iliad, 
but  to  read  the  Iliad  will  help  him  to  exj>lain  the  construction  of  many 
a  sentence  in  Pope,  or  Milton,  to  the  juveniles  who  are  laboriously 
toiling  through  the  darkness  and  intricacy  of  English  Grammar.  He 
may  not  have  occasion  to  teach  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or  Zodlogy ; 
but  the  physical  sciences  will  replenish  his  mind  with  ideas,  and  fur- 
nish him  useful  illustrations  with  which  to  enliven  the  monotony  or 
dullness  of  the  class-book  recitation.  There  is  hardly  a  department, 
I  suppose,  of  useful  learning,  which  may  not  be  of  direct  use  to  the 
teacher  in  the  manner  now  indicated.  If,  as  Cicero  affirms,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  orator  to  know  all  subjects  in  order  to  speak  well 
upon  one,  it  is  at  least  equally  true  of  the  teacher.  But  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  one  science  that  tends  more  directly  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
mental  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  and  develop  the 
native  power  of  the  mind,  than  the  science  of  the  mind  itself. 

But  more  especially  will  this  science  be  of  use  to  the  teacher,  in  the 
knowledge  which  it  will  give  him  of  the  mind  of  his  pupil  and  the 
skill  in  dealing  with  that  mind.  The  mind  of  the  pupil  is  the  instru- 
ment, on  which  he  is  set  to  play — a  curious  instrument  of  many  and 
strange  keys  and  stops — and  to  handle  it  well  and  skillfully  is  no  or- 
dinary acquirement  What  shall  we  think  of  the  man  who  knows 
notbjDg  whatever  of  the  instrument^  not  one  key  from  another,  but 
onJf^  and  aimply  the  music  which  he  ia  lo  perform ; — nothing  of  the 
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mind  wluoh  is  to  be  instructed,  but  only  the  knowledge  to  be  com- 
municated to  it  If  the  mind  of  the  pupil  were  like  an  empty  cask, 
to  be  filled  by  tunnel  and  bucket  in  the  quickest  way,  being  of  given 
capacity,  and  warranted  not  to  leak,  this  method  of  operation  might 
answer  every  purpose.  But  as  it  is,  the  mind  being  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
thing  now  supposed,  but  altogether  a  different  matter,  is  it  not  the 
very  first  thing  in  successful  teaching  to  know  well  the  nature  and  the 
laws  of  the  mind  that  is  to  be  taught ;  how  to  stimulate,  how  to  en- 
courage, how  to  restrain,  how  to  control  and  direct  its  every  move- 
ment and  impulse. 

Do  you  say  this  is  to  be  learned  not  from  books,  but  from  inter- 
course with  living  men  ?  I  admit  it,  in  part,  and  only  in  part  The 
materials  of  the  desired  knowledge  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  so- 
ciety, where  man  is  found.  And  so  the  materials  of  botanical  science 
are  in  the  fields.  But  as  I  would  not  send  a  man  into  the  fields  to 
study  botany,  without  first  giving  him  the  principles  of  the  science  as 
taught  in  the  books,  so  neither  would  I  send  him  to  the  streets  and 
the  markets  to  learn  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  human  mind,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  science  as  unfolded  in  the  treatieses  of  those 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  its  study  and  elucidation. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  of  mental  science  as  useful  to  the  teacher  in 
quickening  and  enlarging  his  own  mind,  and  giving  him  power  over  the  ' 
mind  of  the  pupil,  rather  than  as  a  matter  which  he  is  likely  ever  to 
be  required  to  teach.  But  I  go  further  than  this,  I  am  not  content 
with  this,  I  urge  its  claims  to  a  place  among  the  actual  studies  of  the 
school — at  least  the  school  of  higher  grade.  Why  should  the  pupil 
be  ignorant  of  what  it  so  much  concerns  every  man  to  know  ?  Why 
should  he  learn  everything  except  the  one  thing,  which,  of  all,  it 
would  seem  he  ought  to  know,  that  is,  himself^  Shall  he  learn 
geography,  that  he  may  know  the  country  and  the  state  in  which  he 
lives ;  arithmetic,  that  he  may  cast  an  account  correctly ;  astronomy, 
that  he  may  tell  the  stars ;  natural  philosophy  that  he  may  know  the 
laws  of  the  material  universe ;  and  shall  he  not  know  the  laws  and 
faculties  of  his  own  mindf  Of  these,  shall  he  be  left  in  profound 
ignorance  ?  Is  it  of  more  use  to  him  to  know  how  Kamskatka  is 
bounded,  or  what  is  the  largest  river  in  New  Zealand,  than  to  know 
the  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  his  own  five  senses ; — ^to  know 
that  a  bell  will  not  ring  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  why  not,  than 
to  know  why  he  forgets  proper  names,  and  why  he  remembers  one 
thing  better  than  another,  or  how  it  is  that  he  remembers  anything 
at  all? 

It  may  be  supposed  bj  some  that  the  study  of  ibe  mmd  Ha  Uk>  «\>- 
s^net  and  dMcuIt  a  matter  for  the  comprehennon  of  the  pu^W  al  V\i^ 
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age  in  which  we  find  hira  at  the  common  school.  Doubtless  there 
are  many  treatises  on  the  science  which  he  would  not  comprehend, 
many  subjects  connected  with  it  which  he  is  not  sufficiently  mature  to 
master ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  simple  elements  and  outlines  of  the 
science  are  beyond  his  reach,  is  a  great  mistake.  As  to  the  names 
and  terms  employed,  they  are  for  the  most  part  already  familiar,  and 
do  not  for  a  moment  compare  in  difficulty  with  the  new  and  difficult 
words  constantly  in  use  in  any  and  every  physical  science,  as  botany 
or  physiology,  or  natural  philosophy;  while  as  to  the  truths  contained 
in  the  science,  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  important,  not  less  in- 
teresting to  the  learner,  certainly  not  less  simple  and  easy  of  acquisi- 
tion, than  those  of  any  other  science.  Any  child  that  can  be  taught 
the  complicated  processes  of  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions, 
can  be  taught  the  most  important  truths  of  mental  science,  in  less 
time,  and  with  less  trouble,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  teacher.  Let 
the  teacher,  in  the  absence  of  any  suitable  elementary  treatise,  be 
himself  the  book.  Let  him  in  some  moment  of  leisure  from  the  or- 
dinary occupations  of  the  school-room,  such  moments  as  every  wise 
teacher  will  take  care  to  secure,  and  to  turn  to  good  account,  gather  a 
little  circle  of  his  pupils  around  him,  and  propose  to  them,  for  instance, 
this  question  or  problem, — how  many  really  different  sorts  of  things 
the  mind  can  do.  Their  answers  at  first  may  be  vague,  and  wide  of 
the  mark,  but  it  will  not  be  long  ere  they  assume  a  definite  shape,  and 
presently  reach  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  possible  forms  of  mental 
activity  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  distinct  departments,  of  thinking^ 
feeling^  and  willing,  A  great  step  has  been  taken  when  even  this  sim- 
ple point  is  reached.  Let  him  again,  at  another  time,  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  manner  in  which  one  thought  leads  to,  or  suggests  an- 
other; how  it  happens  that  the  sight  of  Henry's  book,  or  seat,  re- 
minds them  at  once  of  Henry ;  and  they  will  soon  find  out  for  them- 
selves what  are  the  great  laws  of  association.  In  like  manner  the 
philosophy  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of  attention,  of  abstraction, 
and  classification,  and  other  faculties,  may  be  explained.  If  by  the 
time  such  an  exercise  has  been  twice  or  thrice  attempted,  the  teacher 
does  not  find  his  pupils  becoming  somewhat  deeply  interested  in  the 
new  science,  I  will  consent  tliat  he  drop  the  subject 

My  limits  forbid  me  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  Enough  to 
have  thrown  out  a  few  suggestions.  Enough,  if  what  I  have  said  shall 
awaken  the  attention  of  even  one  thoughtful  earnest  mind,  desirous 
of  the  best  attainments  for  itself,  and  the  highest  skill  in  the  noble 
/>rofession  of  educating  and  training  other  minds,  and  shall  lead  it  to 
a  more  careful  studv  of  that  science  which  mav  be  said  to  lie,  in  a 
sense,  at  tbo  foundation  of  all  others. 
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XI.    WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 

BDITOB  OF  THE  HBST  SEBIES  OF  THE    AMERICAN  JOUBXAL  OF  £DUOATION| 

BOBTON,  1836  TO  1829. 


The  following  are  a  few  particulars  of  the  professional  life  of  Mr. 
William  Ra«»sell, — the  editor  of  the  first  periodical  published  in  the 
English  language,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, and  for  nearly  forty  years  an  active  teacher  and  laborer  in  the 
educational  field. 

Mr.  Russell  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Latin  school,  and  the  university  of  that  city.  During  his  course  of 
study  in  the  latter  of  these  institutions,  the  **  First  Philosophy  Class,** 
—embracing  the  subjects  of  intellectual  philosophy,  logic  and  rhet- 
oric,— was,  fortunately  for  Mr.  Russell,  in  his  subsequent  life  as  a  teacher, 
under  the  care  of  Professor  George  Jardine,  author  of  the  "Outlines 
of  Philosophical  Education."  That  eminent  and  revered  instructor, 
by  his  zeal  and  eloquence  on  his  favorite  theme,  the  philosophy  of 
human  culture,  awakened  a  lively  sympathy  with  his  views,  in  the 
minds  of  his  students.  After  fifty  years  noble  service,  he  still  retained 
a  warm  feeling  for  whatever  concerned  the  subject  of  education ;  as 
he  manifested  in  his  cordial  expressions  of  pleasure  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
the  year  1826. 

An  incipient  pulmonary  aflfection  made  it  advisable  for  Mr.  Russell, 
immediately  on  completing  his  college  course,  to  leave  his  native  land, 
for  a  residence  in  a  warmer  climate.  He  came,  accordingly,  to  the 
State  of  Georgia,  in  the  year  1817  ;  and,  deeming  it  unadvisable,  at  so 
early  a  stage  of  life,  to  accept  the  oflfered  situation  of  "rector"  of  an 
academy,  commenced  the  business  of  instruction,  as  a  private  tutor, 
in  the  family  of  a  distinguished  Georgian  statesman. 

In  this  occupation,  he  pavssed,  advantageously  to  his  health,  a  few 
of  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  as  a  teacher.  He  subsequently  revisited 
Scotland  ;  but,  ^t  the  solicitation  of  his  southern  friends,  returned  in 
the  year  following  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for  two  years,  took 
charge  of  the  Chatham  Academy,  in  the  city  of  Savannah.  His  mar- 
riage connection  with  a  lady  from  the  state  of  Connecticut,  creating  a 
preference  for  a  family  residence  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  he  taw^Vil 
there  for  some  years,  the  New  TowDship  Academy,  and  ttie  Hoi^Wa^ 
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Grammar  School, — the  preparatory  classical  seminary  comiected  with 
Yale  College. 

The  peculiar  form  of  illness,  to  which  Mr.  Russell  is  liahle  in  cold  lati- 
tudes, having  returned,  a  less  sedentary  mode  of  teaching  became  de- 
sirable for  him ;  and  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  such  a  change, 
he  commenced  the  instruction  of  classes  in  elocution,  in  connection 
with  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  Public  Latin  School,  and  Chauncy  Hall  School,  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  Soon  after  this  change  of  occupation,  he  was  invited  to 
take  the  editorial  charge  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  first  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wait,  in  1826,  next  by  Mr. 
8.  G.  Goodrich,  and  subsequently  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Hendee.  Mr. 
Russell  continued  to  conduct  this  periodical  for  nearly  three  years 
from  the  date  of  its  publication. 

The  early  direction  given  to  Mr.  Russells  studies  and  pursuits  by  the 
influence  of  Professor  Jardine,  led  him  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
general  subject  of  modes  of  education,  in  'their  adaptation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  mind  and  character.  This  circumstance  subsequently 
proved  a  useful  preparation  for  the  business  of  conducting  an  educa- 
tional journal  at  a  time  when,  as  yet,  no  publication  of  that  descrip- 
tion existed  in  our  own  country  or  in  England ;  although  the  light 
shed  on  the  whole  subject  of  education  by  the  labors  of  Pestaloza, 
had  excited,  throughout  Europe  and  America,  a  fresh  interest  on  all 
the  great  questions  involved  in  the  various  departments  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  culture. 

The  only  Journals  then  devoted  to  the  subject  of  education,  were 
those  of  Germany,  France,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  other  countries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  necessity  of  important  changes  in 
the  plan  and  character  of  education,  was  beginning  to  be  deeply  felt 
in  England.  But  this  feeling  had  hitherto  been  expressed  only  in 
detached  suggestions  from  the  minds  of  individuals,  in  occasional 
pamphlets,  or  similar  forms  of  publication.  In  the  United  States,  the 
condition  of  matters  was  much  the  same  as  in  England ;  although,  in 
some  instances,  the  degree  of  attention  excited  on  the  subject,  was 
both  stronger  and  more  definite. 

Warren  Colburn's  invaluable  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
education,  in  the  publication  of  his  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  had  vir- 
tually introduced  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi's  methods  of  instruction 
into  the  schools  of  New  England ;  and  much  had  been  efi*ected  by 
the  diffusion  of  liberal  views  on  the  whole  subject  of  education,  by 
Mr.  James  G.  Carter,  through  his  numerous  and  able  editorial  articles 
in  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette. 
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Much  also  had  been  done  toward  the  same  results  by  the  success- 
ful exertions  of  Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson,  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  in  Philadelphia,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania.  Valuable  aid 
had  been  rendered,  likewise,  to  the  interests  of  education,  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford,  for  the  introduction 
of  modes  of  instruction  adapted  to  seminaries  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  incidentally  shedding  a  truer  light  on  all  forms  of  mental  devel- 
opment The  arduous  labors  of  Mr.  Russell,  in  the  unassisted  editorial 
care  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  although  of  no  pecuniary  benefit 
to  him  personally,  were  amply  rewarded  by  the  many  invaluable  re- 
sults to  which  they  led.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  instruc- 
tion of  physical  education,  in  various  forms,  into  American  semina- 
ries ;  more  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of  female  education  ;  more 
genial  methods  of  conducting  the  business  of  early  culture  in  prima- 
ry schools ;  the  establishment  of  lyceums  and  other  popular  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge ;  the  forma- 
tion of  Teachers'  Associations,  and  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for 
teachers. 

The  Journal  met  with  warm  encouragement  throughout  the  Union, 
and  was  extensively  used  as  a  vehicle  of  communication,  both  for 
developing  the  views  of  the  friends  of  education  in  several  of  the 
States  which  were  then  occupied  with  the  establishment  of  systems 
of  public  instruction,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  improved  methods  of 
teaching,  which  were  then  claiming  general  attention  in  New  England 
and  other  parts  of  our  country,  where  the  subject  of  education  had 
attained  to  a  more  mature  stage  of  advancement.  Eminent  educators 
and  philanthropists  abroad,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
gave  their  cordial  sympathy  and  commendation  to  the  design  and 
character  of  the  American  Journal,  and  contributed  effectual  aid  to 
its  purposes,  by  liberal  exchanges,  and  copious  supplies  of  material, 
in  the  shape  of  important  public  documents. 

The  editorial  care  of  the  Journal,  though  an  exceedingly  laborious 
form  of  occupation,  was  one  which  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Russell,  from  his  personal  tastes  and  habits ;  and  he  would  gladly  have 
continued  it,  could  he  have  done  so  with  safety.  But  the  employ- 
ment of  conducting  an  educational  periodical  being  necessarily,  for 
the  most  part,  a  gratuitous  8er\-ice,  it  could  only  be  performed  by 
laboring  at  night  after  the  days*  occupation  in  teaching.  Three  years 
of  this  double  toil  occasioned  a  reduction  of  strength  which  called 
for  a  temporary  cessation  of  exertion  ;  and  at  the  request  of  an  emi- 
nent friend  of  education,  residing  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Russell  taught,  for  several  years,  a  limited  class  of  young  ladies,  in  that 
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village,  and,  subsequently,  a  school  of  a  similar  description,  together 
with  private  classes,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

On  his  return  to  Boston,  he  resumed  his  former  line  of  teaching 
there  and  at  Andover;  attending,  at  intervals,  as  lecturer  and  in- 
structor, at  the  spring  and  autumn  sessions  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Uenry 
Barnard,  then  State  Commissioner  of  Schools.  Mr.  Russell  was  em- 
ployed, also,  for  some  years,  in  conducting  the  exercises  of  similar  asso- 
ciations in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  ;  occupying  himself,  during  the 
winter  season,  for  the  Wuefit  of  a  milder  climate,  in  teaching  classes 
at  Princeton  College,  and  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
In  fulfilling  these  numerous  engagements,  ho  was  frequently  assisted 
by  his  son, — now  Rev.  Francis  T.  Russell,  of  New  Britian,  Connecti- 
cut, who,  from  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  still  affords  such 
aid  to  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  that  State. 

In  1 849,  at  the  invitation  of  friends  of  education  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Russell  established  there  a  seminary  for  teachers,  which  he 
continued  to  conduct  or  direct,  for  several  years.  But  his  health  inca- 
pacitating him  for  the  active  duties  of  teaching,  during  the  severe 
winters  of  that  region,  he  was  induced,  in  the  spring  of  1853,  to  move 
his  Seminary  to  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  where  he  now  resides. 

Mr.  Russell  commena'd  his  seminary  in  Lancaster,  with  liberal  aid 
from  the  local  friends  of  education  there,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
numerous  and  superior  corps  of  instructors ;  among  whom  were  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  Kriisi  of  Switzerland,  previously  instructor  in  math- 
ematics and  modern  language's,  in  the  Home  and  Colonial  Normal 
Seminary  of  London,  and  now  Instructor  in  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers'  Institutes, — Professor  William  J.  Whittaker  of  London, 
subsequently  Principal  of  the  Boston  School  of  Design,  and  now 
similarly  occupied  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, — Mr.  Dana  P.  Colburn, 
now  Principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School,  Providence,  and 
Sanborn  Tenney,  A.  M.,  of  Amherst  College,  now  Instructor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Institutes. 

But  the  highly  liberal  course  now  adopted  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetU,  in  establishing  State  scholarships  in  her  colleges,  for  the 
benefit  of  3'oung  men  intending  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business 
of  teaching  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State,  and  in  the  gen- 
erous encouragement  given  to  students  of  both  sexes  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools  to  extend  their  course  of  professional  study,  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  private  establishment 
for  the  higher  professional  training  of  teachers.  Mr.  Russell,  therefore, 
devotes,  At  present,  but  a  limited  portion  of  the  year  to  instruction  in 
Lancaster,    During  the  spring  and  autumn  moulha,  he  continues  to 
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attend  the  circuit  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the  State,  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Russell's 
department  in  the  institutes  is  that  of  lecturer  and  instructor  in 
reading  and  elocution.  Part  of  the  year  he  devotes,  as  formerly,  to 
the  instruction  of  classes  in  elocution,  at  several  of  our  New  England 
colleges  and  professional  seminaries. 

The  principal  services  which  Mr.  Russell  has  rendered  by  his  personal 
exertions  in  the  field  of  education,  have  been  those  of  editorial  labor, 
the  direction  of  seminaries  for  teachers,  and  the  instruction  of  classes 
at  Teachers'  Institutes.  As  a  practical  teacher,  however,  he  has  been 
extensively  engaged,  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher  in  elocution,  in  semi- 
naries of  various  grades.  A  number  of  his  earlier  years  were  spent 
in  the  usual  forms  of  academic  supervision  and  instruction.  His 
modes  of  teaching,  when  so  situated,  he  has  developed  in  his  course 
of  grammatical  exercises  adapted  to  his  edition  of  Adams'  Latin 
Grammar, — in  his  Grammar  of  Composition,  and  in  his  Exercises  on 
Words.  His  methods  in  elocution,  adapted  to  the  successive  stages 
of  instruction,  are  embodied  in  his  series  of  reading  manuals  and 
other  text-books,*  which  have  been  extensively  used  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  and  professional  seminaries,  and  have  effectually  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  a  branch  of  education  previously 
much  neglected. 

A  subject  to  which  Mr.  Russell  has  devoted  much  attention  and  which 
he  has  frequently  brought  forward  at  the  meetings  of  teachers,  is  one 
of  common  interest  to  all  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  as  a 
business  for  life, — the  importance  of  placing  the  occupation  on  the 
footing  of  a  recognized  profession.  After  his  address  on  this  subject, 
before  the  New  Hampshire  State  Association  of  Teachers,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  upon  it ;  and  a  resolution  was  subsequently 
passed  by  that  body,  that  admission  to  membership  in  the  Association 
should  thenceforth  take  place  by  professional  examination  and  certifi- 
cate. We  hope  that  Mr.  Russell,  before  withdrawing  from  the  field  of 
active  labor  in  education,  will  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
wishes  regarding  the  distinct  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession, 
amply  fulfilled  throughout  our  country,  and  the  profession  crowded 
with  practitioners,  trained  and  qualified  to  the  highest  pitch  of  his 
expectations. 

*  A  list  of  these  and  his  other  publicatioDs  we  have  annexed  to  this  sketch  of  his  profe»' 
sional  life.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  R.  to  state,  with  reference  to  their  large  apparent 
number,  that  his  works  were  not  published  for  pecuniary  purposes,  but  were  mostly  pre- 
pared  at  the  solicitation  of  his  numerous  classes  of  teachers,  for  their  immediate  use.  A  few 
of  them  unexpectedly  obtained  a  wide  circulation  ;  but  most  of  them  have  been  Berriceable 
rather  tm  pioneers  than  otherwise. 
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Tbxt-Books;   and  Workb  relating  to  EoucATioif.     By  William 
Russell. 

Sugpestums  on  Education :  relating  particularly  to  the  Method  of 
Instruction  commonly  adopted  in  Geography,  History,  Grammar, 
Logic,  and  the  Classics.     New  Haven  :  A.  II.  Maltby  <k  Co.  1823. 

A  Grammar  of  Composition :  including  a  practical  review  of  the 
principles  of  Rhetoric,  a  series  of  exercises  in  Rhetorical  Analysis, 
and  SIX  introductory  courses  of  Composition.  New  Haven :  A.  H. 
Maltby  <fc  Co.    1823. 

Adam*8  Latin  Grammar^  abridged  and  arranged  in  a  course  of 
Practical  Lessons,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Young  Learners.  To 
which  are  added  Rules  of  Pronunciation  in  reading  Latin.  New 
Haven  :  A.  H.  Maltby  <fe  Co.    1824. 

Am.  Jourrfgl  of  Education,    Vols.  I.  H.  IH.    Boston  :  1826,-T,-8. 

A  Manual  of  Mutual  Instruction :  consisting  of  Mr.  Fowle's  Di- 
rections for  introducing  in  common  schools  the  improved  system 
adopted  in  the  Monitorial  School,  Boston.  With  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining some  considerations  in  favor  of  the  Monitorial  Miethod,  and  a 
sketch  of  its  progress,  embracing  a  view  of  its  adaptation  to  instruc- 
tion in  academies,  preparatory  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Boston : 
Wait,  Green  <fe  Co.  1826. 

The  Library  of  Education.  Vol.  I.  "  Some  Thoughts  concerning 
Education,*^  by  John  Locke  ;  and  a  *'  Treatise  of  Education,*'  by  John 
Milton ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Locke's  Memoranda  on  Study. 
Boston:  Gray  <k  Bowen.    1830. 

Journal  of  Instruction,  [Semi-monthly  periodical.]   Phila. :  1831. 

Lessons  in  Enunciation  :  comprising  a  course  of  Elementary  Exer- 
cises, and  a  statement  of  Common  Errors  in  Articulation,  with  the  rules 
of  correct  usage  in  Pronouncing.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix, 
containing  Rules  and  Exercises  on  the  mode  of  Enunciation  required 
for  Public  Reading  and  Speaking.    Boston  :  Melvin  Lord.     1830. 

Rudiments  of  Gesture^  comprising  illustrations  of  common  Faults 
in  Attitude  and  Action.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  designed 
for  practical  exercises  in  Declamation,  consisting  of  a  Debate  on  the 
Character  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles.  Boston : 
G.  W.  Palmer  <fc  Co.    1838. 

Exercises  in  Elocution^  exemplifying  the  rules  and  principles  of  the 
art  of  Reading.     Boston  :  Jenks  <k  Palmer.    1841. 

The  American  Elocutionist :  comprising  '*  Lessons  in  Enunciation,'* 
•*  Exercises  in  Elocution,"  and  '*  Rudiments  of  G^ture."  With  a 
selection  of  New  Pieces  for  practice  in  Reading  and  Declamation ; 
and  engraved  Illustrations  in  Attitude  and  Action.  Designed  for 
Colleges,  Professional  Institutions,  Academies,  and  Common  Schools. 
Boston :  Jenks,  Palmer  k  Co.    1844. 

Primer^  or  First  Steps  in  Spelling  and  Reading.  Designed  as 
introductory  to  the  Spelling  Book,  and  forming  Part  I.  of  a  series  of 
Books  for  Elementary  Schools.    Boston  :  Tappan  <&  Dennet  1844. 

Spellin^'Book :   or,  Second  Cours^e  of  Lessons  in  Spelling  and 
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Beading.  Designed  as  a  sequel  to  the  author's  Primer,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  the  other  parts  of  his  Elementary  and  Common  School 
Series.    Boston  :  Tappan  &  Dennet.    1844. 

Primary  Reader :  a  selection  of  easy  Reading  Lessons,  with  intro- 
ductory exercises  in  Articulation,  for  Young  Claiftes.  Designed  to 
follow  the  Spelling-book,  and  forming  Part  IV.  of  RusselFs  Elemen- 
tary Series.    Boston:  Tappan  <fe  Whittemore.   1844. 

Sequel  to  the  Primary  Reader  of  Russell's  Elementary  Series. 
Designed  to  precede  Russell's  and  Goldsbury's  Common-School 
Series.     Boston  :  Tappan  <fc  Whittemore.    1844. 

Introduction  to  the  Primary  Reader  of  Russell's  Elementary  Se- 
ries. Designed  to  accompany  the  Spelling-book.  Boston :  Tappan, 
Whittemore  &  Mason.    1845. 

Introduction  to  the  American  Common  School  Reader  and  Speaker  ; 
comprising  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse :  with  Elementary  Rules 
and  Exercises  in  Pronunciation.  By  William  Russell  and  John 
Goldsbury,  authors  of  the  above-mentioned  Reader.  Boston :  Chas. 
Tappan.    1846. 

7%e  American  Common  School  Reader  and  Speaker :  a  Selection 
of  Pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  with  Rules  for  Reading  and  Speaking. 
By  John  Goldsbury  and  William  Russell.  Boston  :  Tappan  & 
Whittemore.    1846. 

Introduction  to  the  Young  Ladies'  Elocutionary  Reader  :  contain- 
ing a  Selection  of  Reading  Lessons,  together  with  the  Rudiments  of 
Elocution,  adapted  to  Female  Readers.  By  William  and  Anna  U. 
Russell,  authors  of  the  above-mentioned  Reader.  Boston:  James 
Munroe  &  Co.    1846. 

The  Young  Ladies*  Elocutionary  Reader :  containing  a  Selection 
of  Reading  Lessons,  by  Anna  U.  Russell,  with  introductory  Rules 
and  Exercises  in  Elocution,  adapted  to  Female  Readers,  by  William 
Russell.    Boston  :  James  Munroe  Ss  Co.    1846. 

Elements  of  Musical  Articulation,  by  William  Russell.  With 
Illustrations  in  Vocal  Music,  by  Lowell  Mason,  Prof.  Boston  Academy 
of  Music.     Boston :  Wilkins,  Carter  <fc  Co.    1845. 

Lessons  at  Home  in  Spelling  and  Reading,  Parts  I.  and  11. 
Boston  :  Wm.  D.  Ticknor  &  Co.    1846. 

Orthophony ;  or  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice  in  Elocution :  A 
Manual  of  Elementary  Exercises,  adapted  to  Dr.  Rush's  '*  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Voice,"  and  the  system  of  vocal  culture  introduced  by 
Mr.  James  E.  Murdock.  Designed  as  an  introduction  to  Russell's 
"American  Elocutionist."  Compiled  by  William  Russell.  With  a 
Supplement  on  Purity  of  Tone,  by  G.  J.  Webb,  Prof.  Boston  Acad- 
emy of  Music.     Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  <fe  Fields.  1846. 

Harper^ s  NevhYork  Class- Book.  Comprising  Outlines  of  the 
Geography  and  History  of  New- York  ;  Biographical  Notices  of  Emi- 
nent Individuals ;  Sketches  of  Scenery  and  Natural  History ;  and 
Accounts  of  Public  Institutions.  Arranged  as  a  Reading  Book  for 
Schools.    By  William  Russell.     New  York  :  Harper  k  Bros.  1S41 . 
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New  Spelling  Book ;  or,  Second  Course  of  Lessons  in  Spelling 
and  Reading.  Designed  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Author's  Primer,  and  an 
Introduction  to  the  other  parts  of  his  Elementary  and  Common  School 
Series.    Enlarged  edition.    Boston  :  Tappan  <k  Whittemore.  1852. 

Pulpit  Elocution :  Comprising  Remarks  on  the  Effect  of  Manner 
in  Public  Discourse  ;  the  Elements  of  Elocution,  applied  to  the  Read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  Hymns,  and  Sermons ;  with  Observations  on 
the  Principles  of  Gesture,  and  a  Selection  of  Exercises  in  Reading 
and  Speaking.  By  William  Russell.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Edwards  A.  Park,  1).  D.,  Prof  in  Andover  Theol.  Sem'y ;  and  Rev. 
Edward  N.  Kirk,  Pastor  of  Mt  Vernon  Church,  Boston.  Andover : 
W.  F.  Draper  <fe  Brother.    1852. 

The  University  Speaker:  A  Collection  of  Pieces  designed  for 
College  Exercises  in  Declamation  and  Recitation.  With  Suggestions 
on  the  appropriate  Elocution  of  particular  passages.  Boston  and 
Cambridge:  James  Munroe  <fe  Co.  1852. 

Suggestions  on  Teachers*  Institutes.  Manchester,  N.  H. :  William 
H.  Fisk.    1852. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  in  Beading,  Prepared  for  the  use  of 
Teachers' Institutes.     Andover,  Mass. :  Warren  F.  Draper.     1862. 

An  Address  on  the  Infant-School  System  of  Education,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  all  Primary 
Schools.  Delivered  in  the  Representatives'  Hall,  Boston,  Aug.  21, 
1830,  before  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Am.  Ins.  of  Instruction. 

An  Address  on  Associations  of  Teachers,  Delivered  at  a  Meeting 
held  in  Dorchester,  on  Wednesday,  8th  Sept.,  1830,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  Association  of  Teachers,  for  Norfolk  County,  Mass. 

A  Lecture  on  Heading  and  Declamation,  Delivered  before  the 
Ajnerican  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.,  1837. 

A  Lecture  on  Elocution,  introductory  to  a  course  of  Readings  and 
Recitations.     Delivered  at  the  Temple,  Boston,  1838. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Education  of  Females,  Delivered  at  the  close 
of  the  Autumn  Term  of  Abbot  Female  Academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
Nov.  21,  1843. 

A  Lecture  on  Female  Education.  Delivered  before  the  Am.  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  at  Portland,  Me.,  2d  Sept,  1844. 

Hints  to  Teachers  on  Instruction  in  Heading,  Educational  Tract 
No.  6,  in  the  series  issued  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Schools,  R.  I.,  1846. 

Duties  of  Teachers,  An  Address  before  the  Associate  Alumni  of 
Merrimack  Normal  Inst,  at  their  First  Annual  Meeting,  Sept  4,  1860. 

Address  at  the  Dedication  and  Opening  of  the  New  England 
Normal  Institute,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  Wednesday,  May  11,  1863. 

Encouragements  to  Teachers.  An  Address  before  the  Associate 
Alumni  of  Merrimack  Normal  Institute,  at  the  Fourth  Anniversary 
of  tlie  Association,  Wednesday,  31st  Aug.,  1853. 

Exercises  on  Words.  Designed  as  a  Course  of  Practice  on  the  Ru- 
diments  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric.  Boston  :  Whittemore,  Niles,  h 
Hall  1856, 
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The  brilliant  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  recently  held  at  Albany,  having  increased  the 
general  interest  felt  throughout  the  country  in  the  progress  of  Am- 
erican science,  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  history,  ob- 
jects, and  advantages  of  this  institution. 

The  first  of  these  annual  scientific  conventions  was  held  at  Dres- 
den, in  Germany,  in  1822 ;  and  they  w^ero  afterwards  repeated  at 
Berlin,  Heidleberg,  and  Frankfort.  Those  meetings  gathered  the 
leading  men  of  science,  not  only  from  every  part  of  Germany,  but 
also  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and 
upwards ;  bringing  into  a  gratifying  personal  acquaintance  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  the  day,  who  had  before  known 
each  other  only  through  the  medium  of  their  writings,  or  by  the  ce- 
lebrity of  their  names.  The  meeting  at  Berlin,  for  example,  in  1828^ 
assembled  under  the  express  patronage  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  distinguished  savans,  from  the 
various  states  of  Europe,  including  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
Russia.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  discourse  from  the  illustri- 
ous Humboldt,  President,  in  which  he  stated  the  object  of  the  convo- 
cation, and  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  such  a  union  of  the  finends 
of  science,  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  influence  on  the 
propagation  and  discovery  of  useful  truths. 

It  was  natural  that  the  spirit  caught  at  this  meeting  by  the  foreign 
delegates,  should,  on  their  return  home,  be  widely  diffused  over  their 
respective  countries.  Accordingly,  in  1832,  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  formed,  which  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  time,  and  has  become  a  central  point,  where  the  scat- 
tered rays  of  new-discovered  truths  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  brought 
to  a  focus,  whence  they  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  germ  of  the  American  Association  was  first  developed  in  the 
Association  of  American  Geologists^  formed  in  Philadtjlphia,  in  1840, 
a  title  which,  in  1842,  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Geologists  and  Naturalists  ;  and,  in  order  to  be  still  more  com- 
prehensive, this  title  was  again  changed  in  1845  to  the  American 
Anociation/or  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
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The  American  Association  was  fonned  at  tho  right  time.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  formed  at  all  at  an  earlier  period,  from  the  great 
scarcity  in  our  country  of  original  investigators.  When,  in  1818,  tho 
American  Journal  of  Science  was  commenced,  the  editor,  we  have 
heard,  proposed  to  publish,  in  his  prospectus,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
of  American  savans  on  whom  he  could  rely  for  contributions ;  bat 
the  list  when  formed,  appeared  so  meagre,  and  embraced  so  large  a 
proportion  of  names  wholly  unknown  to  fame,  that  it  was  deemed 
the  most  prudent  course  not  to  call  the  roll  of  our  corps  scientifique 
before  the  world.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  American  Journal 
itself  did  more  than  all  other  agents  to  create  a  body  of  American 
investigators.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  that  Journal,  our  men 
of  science  had  no  medium  of  communication  with  the  scientific  world. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  paper  sent  forth,  at  long  intervals,  from  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  or  from  the  American 
Academy  at  Boston,  or  from  the  Connecticut  Academy  at  New  Haven, 
or  from  the  Albany  Institute ;  and  the  Mineralogical  Journal  of  Dr. 
Bruce,  published  in  New  York,  (which  expired  at  the  close  of  one 
small  volume,)  opened  a  transient  medium  to  the  small  number  of 
devotees  to  that  special  branch  of  science.  But  all  these  papers  had 
only  a  very  limited  circulation  at  home,  and  hardly  any  abroad. 
When,  therefore,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  their  notice  of  Seybert's 
Statistical  Annals  of  the  United  States,  in  1820,  taunted  us  with 
the  questions — "  What  new  substances  have  their  chemists  discovered, 
or  what  old  ones  have  they  analyzed  ?  What  new  constellations 
have  been  discovered  by  the  telescopes  of  Americans  ?  What  have 
they  done  in  the  mathematics?" — we  felt,  indeed,  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  expressed  for  our  scientific  claims  to  be  unjust ;  and  yet, 
when  we  looked  about  us  for  examples  of  scientific  discoveries  or  in- 
ventions with  which  to  confront  our  accusers,  we  could  make  but  a 
feeble  defence.  In  addition  to  a  few  names  well  known  to  the  scien- 
tific world,  we  felt  conscious  of  possessing,  even  then,  many  more 
which  would  one  day  add  lustre  to  the  reputation  of  our  country  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners ;  yet  we  could  not  but  see  that  we  could  pre- 
sent but  few  names,— rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto, — ^that  would  be 
accredited  abroad  for  any  discoveries  which  had  actually  distinguished 
them,  and  we  had  still  less  to  offer  in  the  ornamental  arts.*    But  the 

*  As  A  gratifying  proof  of  the  progran  of  our  science  and  literature,  during  the  thhtj-sevta 
years  that  have  elapfed  since  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  published,  it  rnxf  \% 
well  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  following  passage  from  that  article. 

"  During  the  thirty  or  fbrty  years  of  their  independence,  they  [the  Americans]  have  dona 

absolutely  nothing  for  the  sciences,  for  the  arts,  or  eren  for  the  8tatesman*like  studies  of  poQ- 

tle&,  or  political  economy.    Conflning  ourselves  to  our  own  country,  and  to  ths  period  that 

haa  elMpwed  Mlaee  they  had  an  independent  existence,  we  would  ask,  when  are  Ibdr  F^un^ 
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American  Journal  of  Science,  by  furnishing  a  suitable  medium,  by 
which  scientific  obeervations  and  discoveries  could  be  communicated 
to  the  scientific  world  at  large,  prompted  and  multiplied  greiAtly  those 
researches  themselves.  This  work  was  received  and  read  with  more 
interest  abroad  than  at  home,  for  the  reason  that  the  taste  for  new 
discoveries  in  science,  in  art,  or  in  nature,  was  more  cultivated  among 
the  learned  of  Europe  than  in  the  United  States ;  and  men  of  science 
in  the  old  world,  expressed  their  surprise  and  astonishment  at  the  ac- 
tivity of  mind  prevailing  in  a  country,  where  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  nothing  but  inertness  and  sterility.  The  unexplor- 
ed condition  of  our  natural  history,  and  especially  of  our  mineralogy 
and  geology,  opened  new  treasures  to  the  students  of  nature,  and  the 
rapid  disclosures  successively  made  in  the  Journal  of  Science,  of  our 
stupendous  geological  systems,  particularly  those  embosoming  animal 
and  vegetable  remains — of  our  exhaustless  stores  of  granite,  free-stone, 
and  marble,  and  all  the  materials  required  for  the  noblest  architect- 
ure ;  of  our  vast  depositories  of  coal ;  of  our  boundless  mines  of  iron 
and  lead,  of  copper  and  gold  ;  disclosures  so  unexpected,  unfolding 
with  every  new  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  that 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  amazed  the  naturalists  of  Europe.  Along  with 
the  story  of  American  explorations  and  discoveries,  the  Journal  car- 
ried to  Europe  the  names  of  American  scholars,  and  acquired  for 
them  immediate  respect  and  consideration  for  their  attainments  in 
science,  and  for  their  genius  and  originality,  in  place  of  the  contempt 
previously  entertained  for  both.  If  it  surprised  the  men  of  science 
of  the  old  world  by  sudden  revelations  of  the  riches  of  our  natural 
history,  it  no  less  astonished  them  at  the  wonders  of  our  firmament, 
at  the  number  and  importance  of  our  inventions,  and  at  the  rapid 
progress  of  our  arts  both  the  useful  and  the  ornamental.  In  short, 
in  place  of  the  sneers  and  reproaches,  which  it  had  been  their  uni- 
form practice  to  cast  upon  the  intellect  of  free-born  America,  the 
learned  of  Europe  become  suddenly  almost  extravagant  in  their  en- 
comiums upon  the  activity  of  the  American  mind.  We  think,  then, 
that  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  is  due  the  honor  of  having 

their  Burkes,  their  Sheridans,  their  Windhame,  their  Homers,  their  Wilberforces  1  Where 
are  their  Arkwrights,  their  Watte  their  Davys— their  Robertsons,  Blairs,  Bmiths,  Stewarts, 
FUrejB,  aud  Matt hewses— their  Porsons,  Parrs,  Burneys,  or  Bloomfields—their  Scott*, 
Campbells,  Byrons,  Moores,  or  Crabbes— their  SiddoDses,  Kemballs,  Keans,  or  O'Neils— 
their  Wilkies,  Lawrences,  or  Chantreys  1  In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  reads  an 
American  book?  or  goes  to  an  American  play  1  or  looks  at  an  Americnn  itatue  or  picture  1 
What  doM  the  world  yet  owe  to  American  physicians  or  surgeons  7  What  new  substances 
have  their  chemists  discovered,  or  what  old  ones  have  they  analyzed  7  What  new  constella* 
tioQS  have  been  discovered  by  the  telescopes  of  Americans  7  What  have  they  done  in  the 
mathematics  1  Who  drinks  out  of  American  glasses,  or  eats  from  Ajnericaii  p\a)L«a,  ot 
wears  ▲mtrican  coats  or  gownt,  or  aleepa  in  Amehctm  blankets  7" 
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fin-  vw^Mnwv-  '^  ^vuar^  from  the  humiliating  attitude  in  which  8h« 

11  tN  o-/*'  -^*  iKco^  science  abroad,  at  the  time  when  the  ar- 

fi^J   whirl  •'^  *•*'''  cocwd  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  penned ; 

n.  •♦«    A   i.i>  »^  r:iis^\i  up  and  prepared  the  men  who,  in  1840, 

^i,  M%   i.MinibUva  s^c  ihe  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 

Pk    nMft*  .*c  :at$  institution,  is  strictly  the  advancement  of  science. 
VK   «•<.%-> ^^tt'  '•'^   little  favor,  and   hardly  tolerates  communications, 
^  „„ ,  - »   iwf  •;v»riv>u8  in  themselves,  which  have  no  tendency  to  enrich 
,s  ^^Hiivj.  ^•t  Alienee  with  new  truths,  although  she  allows  her  spe- 
.i*««>  .«/  is?  gathered  from  any  and  all  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature, 
^  r^»*u  '-bt^  world  of  art,  or  even  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  ab- 
>«i,«k.«iotk.     llor  only  condition  is,  tliat  the  contribution  must  enlarge 
«K  >(/iK'r^  of  known  trutlis, — be  something  new  among  the  produe- 
*%/n»s  \*i  nature,  or  in  the  laws  of  nature,  or  in  the  phenomena  of  na- 
Mi^  \  ^Hiie  explanation  of  what  was  before  not  understood ;  someso- 
u^iou  of  a  problem,  that  had  either  divided  the  opinions  of  the  learned, 
>.»r  badleil  their  skill.     With  this  simple  object  in  view,  the  members 
sfi  ih«  association  are  bringing  to  its  annual  meetings  their  varied  of- 
tk-rings, — some  from  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  or  the  mineral  king- 
dv^ni ;  some  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  the  ocean,  or  the  air ;  and 
»vnu6  from  the  starry  heavens.     One  develops  a  new  law  of  nature, 
ami  another  reveals  its  hidden  cause.     Some  bring  their  telesoopes 
of  wondrous  power  and  finish,  and  some  their  microscopes  that  rival 
the  best  specimens  of  European  art     Some  guage  the  ocean,  and 
some  measure  the  mountain  heights.     Mathematics,  astronomy,  me- 
teorology, chemistry,  physiology,  natural  history,  geology  and  geo- 
graphy, mechanics  and  physics,  the  practical  and  the   ornamental 
arts ;  these  are  each  and  all  represented  by  able  and  ardent  defvotees. 
Although,  happily,  each  thinks  his  own  peculiar  department,  either  in 
nature  or  art,  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  all,  like  the  pat- 
riot, *'  whose  own  best  country  ever  is  at  home,"  yet,  all  at  length 
become  animated  with  the  love  of  truth,  which  gradually  difiuses  its 
leaven  over  the  entire  mass ;  so  that  all  communications  made  with  a 
certain  degree  of  zeal,  and  apparent  earnestness  for  the  truth,  and  of 
marked  ability,  are  listened  to  with  interest  by  the  whole  fraternity ; 
and  so  contagious  is  this  spirit,  that  it  pervades  not  only  the  entire 
body  of  savans,  but  even  the  crowded  ranks  of  "  outsiders,"  of  both 
sexes,  that  frequently  enliven  these  meetings  with  their  presence. 

The  progress  of  the  association  since  it  was  first  organized,  in  1845, 

has  been  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging.     In  1855,  it  numbered 

Dearly  a  thousand  numbers,  and  numerous  additions  were  made  to  it 
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at  the  late  meeting  at  Albany.  Its  annual  meeting  is  to  American 
science  what  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
IS  to  the  church ;  a  great  yearly  gathering,  to  which  all  our  men  of 
science  look  forward  with  earnest  expectation ;  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  have  more  or  less  regard  to  it  in  their  studies  and  researches 
during  the  whole  preceding  year.  Thus,  like  a  self-feeding  machine, 
the  institution  supplies  its  own  aliment,  prompting,  as  it  does,  those 
very  researches  which  constitute  its  true  sustenance. 

The  advantages  conferred  by  the  American  Association,  are  by  no 
means  few  or  small  upon  the  cause  of  science  at  large.    Indeed,  after 
examining  the  published  transactions  of  the  similar  institutions  of 
Europe,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  our  Association,  we  feel 
some  share  of  national  pride  in  the  consciousness,  that  the  compari- 
son is  well  sustained  on  our  part,  both  in  point  of  originality  and  of 
intrinsic  value.     To  the  promotion  of  science  in  our  own  country,  its 
advantages  are  inestimable.     We  think  ourselves  fully  justified  in  the 
assertion,  that  there  never  before  existed  on  the  earth  a  nation  which 
made  such  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  done  within  the  last  fifly  years.    At  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  the  idea  extensively  prevailed,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  field  of  knowledge  was  exhausted,  and  that  there  was  noth- 
ing left  for  the  scholars  of  our  day,   but  to  glean  a  few  scattered 
straws,  which  the  great  reapers  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  had 
left     Newton  and  Laplace,  Euler  and  Lagrange,  had  completed  the 
structure  of  the  universe ;  Scheele,  Priestley  and  Lavoisier,  had  re- 
vealed all  the  secrets  of  chemistry ;  while  Linnaeus,  Buffon  and  their 
followers,  had  made  known   the  entire  history  of  terrestrial  nature. 
But  we  need  only  name  the  new  sciences,  or  the  new  applications  of 
science,  that  have  sprung  up  since,  in  order  to  convince  every  reflect- 
ing man,  that  this  supposed  exhausted  field  has  made  more  ample 
returns  during  the  present  century,  than  for  the  same  period  at  any 
other  age  of  the  world.     For  let  us  call  to  mind  the  great  discoveries 
in  optics,  magnetism,  and  electro-magnetism  ;  in  geology,  chemistry, 
and  astronomy ;  let  us  reflect  on  the  applications  of  science  to  the 
purposes  of  man  in  the  steamboat,  in  the  railroad,  in  the  electric- 
telegraph,    in    gas-illumination ;    in   telescopes    and    microscopes ; 
in  the  power- press ;  in  the  arts  of  daguerreo typing,  photographic  en- 
graving, and  electrotype  plating  and  gilding ;  in  the  elegance  and  va- 
riety of  our  manufactures   as  displayed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  as 
exhibited  at  our  annual  fairs.     None  but  those  advanced  in  years, 
who  can  look  at  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  they  existed  in 
our  country  at  the  hegimuDg  of  the  century,  and  can  compax^  \]beai 
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with  what  thej  are  now,  can  have  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  progren 
of  our  country  during  this  interval.  The  aged  men  of  some  periods 
of  the  world,  have  looked  back  upon  mighty  revolutions  and  bloody 
wars,  that  had  marked  their  times,  and  rendered  them  fiunous  in  his> 
tory :  to  the  aged  of  the  present  period  it  is  given,  not  only  to  recal 
among  the  great  events  of  their  opening  spring,  the  most  impor- 
tant convulsions  in  society  that  ever  marked  the  annals  of  time,  but 
also,  in  their  serene  autumn,  to  witness  changes  in  the  progress  of 
society,  produced  by  the  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
more  numerous  and  wonderful  than  those  of  all  preceding  ages.  In 
fact,  our  existing  race  of  aged  men,  have  probably  witnessed  changes 
in  society,  especially  those  produced  by  the  steamboat,  the  rail-car, 
and  the  telegraph,  greater  than  can  ever  happen,  in  a  single  life,  to 
the  aged  of  future  times,  since  there  remain,  unemployed,  no  such 
powers  of  nature  as  steam,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  light,  which 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  first  brought  into  the  service  of  man,  as 
mechanical  agents,  during  this  eventful  period.  An  American  schol- 
ar of  seventy,  might  write  the  "  History  of  his  own  Times,"  and  ex- 
hibit in  his  peculiar  sphere  of  life,  a  period  as  fruitful  in  great  events, 
as  was  that  of  Burnet  in  the  political  sphere  in  which  he  moved. 

Until  recently,  however,  it  was  rather  in  the  useful  arts  than  in  the 
field  of  science,  that  the  originality  of  our  countrymen  developed  it- 
self. The  American  Association  is  designed  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  both,  but  more  especially  to  cultivate  the  domain  of  truth  itf- 
self, — to  unfold  new  truths  in  abstract  science,  new  geometrical 
laws,  and  new  results  in  the  higher  mathematics,  chiefly,  however,  in 
their  relations  to  the  most  recondite  phenomena  of  nature ;  to  bring 
to  light  new  productions,  new  combinations  of  elements,  and  new 
laws  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology ;  and,  finally,  in  every 
possible  way,  to  hasten  on  the  period  when  man  shall  have  first 
learned,  and  then  appropriated  to  his  use,  all  the  productions,  and 
subdued  to  his  dominion  all  the  powers  of  nature. 

In  another  important  respect,  the  American  Association  will  exert 
a  most  auspicious  influence  upon  the  country.  It  is  in  the  personal 
acquaintance,  and  friendly  intercourse,  formed  between  men  of  science 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  studies  of  nature,  as  well  as  those 
of  pure  geometry,  inspire  a  love  of  truth ;  and  the  contests  whidli 
sometimes  arise  among  men  of  science,  are  seldom  acrimonious  or 
protracted ;  differing  in  this  respect  from  political  and  ecclesiastical 
quarrels.  Theirs  is  a  sphere  of  competition  where  no  local  jealousies 
or  sectional  interests,  or  political  rivalry,  can  array  them  against  each 
i>ther,  or  embitter  their  feelings.    Such  a  harmonious  fellowship,  often 
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ripening  into  durable  friendship,  between  men  of  high  standing  and 
prevailing  influence,  in  every  section  of  our  country,  cannot  but  have 
a  happy  effect  upon  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  American  Union 
itself. 

The  younger  members  of  the  Association  have  immense  advan- 
tages over  the  older,  and  that  not  merely  because  they  have  a  longer 
time  to  enjoy  its  privileges ;  they  start  from  a  higher  level ;  they  have 
&r  more  incentives  for  cultivating  the  spirit  of  research ;  and  they 
have  before  them  higher  models  of  excellence,  than  their  elder  breth- 
ren had  at  the  same  period  of  life.  Their  seniors  regard  them  with  no 
feelings  of  jealousy,  but  having  in  many  instances,  been  their  teach- 
ers, they  rather  exult  in  the  prospects  of  eminence  which  their  pu- 
pils promise  to  attain,  as  what  will  constitute  no  small  part  of  their 
own  reward  and  future  honor,  in  having  contributed  to  develop  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  having  given  the  earliest  impulse  and  direction 
to  the  genius  of  those  who  have  grown  **  wiser  than  their  teachers  are." 
It  may  now  reasonably  be  expected  that  our  youthful  aspirants  after 
scientific  reputation,  will  cultivate  their  powers  of  invention  and  re- 
search, and  become  adepts  in  science,  in  a  higher  degree  than  their 
fathers  and  teachers  have  done ;  and  though  the  models  before  them 
among  the  older  members,  may  still  be  comparatively  few,  yet  there 
are  not  wanting  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  Association,  some  who 
may  for  the  present  worthily  satisfy  their  ambition,  although  their 
motto  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  Exoblsior. 

We  have  seen  that  the  object  of  the  American  Association  is  a 
very  simple  one, — the  advancement  of  science.  No  one,  therefore, 
ought  to  trespass  on  its  time,  during  its  sessions,  with  either  histori- 
cal details,  or  the  rehearsal  of  things  long  known.  Indeed,  we  think, 
the  closer  the  Association  adheres  to  its  own  simple  object,  the  bet- 
ter ;  that  no  vote  ought  to  be  taken  either  of  censure  or  praise  upon 
any  paper  read ;  and  least  of  all,  that  a  spirit  of  laudation  of  one 
member  toward  another  should  be  indulged  in,  neither  self-glorifica- 
tion, nor  the  glorification  of  each  other,  being  compatible  with  the 
avowed  object  of  the  institution. 

With  these  exalted  views  of  what  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  has  done,  and  is  doing  for  the  cause  of 
science,  and  for  the  promotion  of  our  scientific  standing  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  we  think  there  are  a  few  temptations  growing  out 
of  it,  against  which  such  of  its  members  as  have  charge  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  our  country,  ought  sedulously  to  guard.  Such 
an  institution  has  some  tendency  to  sink  the  relative  standing  of  the 
educator  in  comparison  with  the  investigator^  attaching  as  il  do^  %o 
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much  more  importance  to  the  discovery  and  promulgation  of  new 
truths,  than  to  the  dissemination  of  what  is  old ;  whereas  the  truths 
which  an  instructor  of  youth  is  bound  to  teach,  are  mostly  such  as 
have  long  been  known,  to  which  those  recently  discovered  commonly 
bear  but  a  small  proportion,  either  in  number  or  importance.  More- 
over, the  teacher  who  gives  himself  to  researches  after  what  is  new, 
is  in  danger  of  losing  his  interest  in  his  appropriate  duties, — the  ex- 
citing nature  of  discovery  itself,  and  the  love  of  fame  usually  associa- 
ted with  it,  creating  a  distaste  for  the  "  beggerly  elements,*'  and  a  &s; 
tidiousness  in  reiterating  from  year  to  year  the  same  beaten  path. 
The  reputation  which,  in  such  a  body,  attaches  to  the  discovery  of 
new  truths,  has  some  tendency  no  doubt,  to  throw  the  most  eminent 
jDstructors  of  youth  into  the  shade,  and  to  place  higher  on  the  rolls  of 
fitme  the  naturalist,  who  has  added  a  new  plant  or  insect  to  the  cata- 
logue, than  the  teacher  who  has  trained  for  his  country^s  service,  a 
thousand  of  her  youth.  No  friend,  however,  of  science  or  of  his 
country,  would  desire  the  zeal  and  progress  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion to  be  less  than  it  is.  If  it  were  necessary  to  provide  a  safe-guard 
against  the  danger  of  sinking  the  relative  standing  of  the  educator, 
in  comparison  with  the  investigator,  we  trust  it  is  already  found  in 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education^  an  in- 
stitution more  recent  in  its  origin  than  the  other,  but  destined,  we 
hope,  to  exert  a  hke  happy  influence  on  the  public  mind  and  public 
virtue.  K  the  zeal  for  investigating  new  truths,  and  the  love  of  im- 
parting knowledge,  seldom  meet  in  the  same  individual,  yet  we  do 
not  consider  these  attributes  as  incongruous  in  their  nature.  The  case 
only  implies  a  happy  union  of  originality  with  benevolence.  The  one 
inspires  the  teacher  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  a  longing  to 
search  out  more  of  what  he  so  highly  values ;  the  other,  an  ardent 
desire  that  his  pupils  should  share  with  him  a  boon  which  he  him- 
self so  dearly  prizes. 
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The  character  of  the  school  and  the  teacher  at  any  given  period, 
18  to  some  extent  reflected  in  the  popular  writings  of  the  day,  and  is 
to  a  still  greater  extent  perpetuated  by  such  representation.  As  part 
of  the  History  of  Popular  Education,  we  shall  republish  from  time  to 
time  in  this  Journal,  not  only  the  elaborate  dissertations  by  the  best 
writers  and  thinkers  of  different  countries  and  ages,  on  the  principles 
and  methods  of  education,  but  we  propose  to  reproduce  the  portrait- 
ures which  have  been  drawn  in  prose  and  verse  of  the  school,  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  schoolmistress,  by  writers  of  established  reputa- 
tion—- especially  in  the  English  language.  We  shall  add  a  few  notes 
and  annotations  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  authors  quoted,  or  the  names  and  customs  referred  to. 

THOMAS  FULLER,   D.  D.      1608 — 1661. 

Db.  Thomas  Fuller  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Aldwinkle  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1608, — was  educated  at 
Queen^s  College,  Cambridge, — preached  in  London, — published  his 
History  of  the  Holy  War  in  1640,  his  Holy  State  in  1642,  his  Good 
Thoughts  in  Bad  Times  m  1646,  and  his  Church  History  in  1656, — 
and  died  in  1661.  His  Worthies  of  England^  the  labor  of  many 
years  and  a  fund  of  biographical  information,  was  not  printed  till 
after  his  death.  His  writings  are  full  of  learning,  composed  in  a 
quaint  and  witty  style,  and  abound  in  admirable  maxims  character- 
ized by  sagacity  and  good  sense,  and  expressed  in  language  always 
pithy,  and  frequently  irresistibly  humorous.  His  Holy  and  Profane 
States  contain  beautifully  drawn  characters,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  admirable  specimen. 

'  THE  GOOD  SCHOOLMASTER. 

There  is  scarce  any  profession  in  the  commonwealth  more  necessary,  which 
is  so  slightly  performed.  The  reasons  whereof  I  conceive  to  be  these :  first, 
young  scholars  make  this  calling  their  refuge,  yea,  perchance  before  they  have 
taken  any  degree  in  the  University,  commence  schoolmasters  in  the  country,  as 
if  nothing  else  were  required  to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a  rod  and  a 
ferula.  Secondly,  others,  who  are  able,  use  it  only  as  a  passage  to  better  pre- 
ferment, to  patch  the  rents  in  their  present  fortune,  till  they  can  provide  a  new 
one,  and  betake  themselves  to  some  more  gainful  caUing.  Thirdly,  they  are  dis- 
heartened fVom  doing  their  best  with  the  miserable  reward  which  in  some  places 
they  receive,  being  masters  to  the  chUdren,  and  slaves  to  their  parents.  Fourthly, 
being  grown  rich,  they  grow  negligent,  and  scorn  to  touch  the  achooV,  but  % 
the  proxy  of  an  usher.    But  see  how  well  our  schoolmaster  behaves  h\TOwA^. 
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Eos  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  profession.  Some  men  had  as  lief 
be  schoolboys  as  schoolmasters,  to  be  tied  to  the  school,  as  Cooper's  dictionary 
and  Scapula's  lexicon  are  chained*  to  the  desk  therein;  and  though  great 
scholars,  and  skillful  in  other  arts,  are  bunglers  in  this:  but  Crod  of  his  good- 
ness hath  fitted  several  men  for  several  callings,  that  the  necessity  of  church 
and  state  in  all  conditions  may  be  provided  for.  So  that  he  who  beholds  the 
fabric  thereof  may  say,  "  God  hewed  out  this  stone,  and  appointed  it  to  he  in 
this  very  place,  for  it  would  fit  none  other  so  well,  and  here  it  doth  most  excel- 
lent." And  thus  God  mouldeth  some  for  a  schoolmaster's  life,  undertaking  it 
with  desire  and  delight,  and  discharging  it  witli  dexterity  and  happy  success. 

He  studicth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefiilly  as  they  their  boolra ;  and  ranks 
their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And  though  it  may  seem  difficult  for  him 
in  a  great  school  to  descend  to  all  particulars,  yet  experienced  schoolmasters 
may  quickly  make  a  grammar  of  boys'  natures,  and  reduce  them  all,  saving 
some  few  exceptions,  to  these  general  rules. 

1.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  industrious.  The  conjunction  of  two  such 
planets  in  a  youth  presage  much  good  unto  him.  To  such  a  lad  a  frown  may  be  a 
whipping,  and  a  whipping  a  death ;  yea,  where  their  master  whips  them  once, 
shame  wliips  them  all  the  week  after.    Such  natures  he  useth  with  all  gentleness. 

2.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  idle.  These  think,  with  the  hare  in  the  fable, 
that  running  'with  snails  (so  they  count  the  rest  of  their  schoolfellows)  they  shall 
come  soon  enough  to  the  post,  though  sleeping  a  good  while  before  their  start- 
ing.   Oh,  a  good  rod  would  finely  take  them  napping. 

3.  Those  that  are  dull  and  diligent  Wines,  the  stronger  they  be,  the  more 
lees  they  have  when  they  are  new.  Many  boys  are  muddy-headed  till  they  be 
clarified  with  age,  and  such  afterward  prove  the  best.  Bristol  diamondsf  are 
both  bright  and  square  and  pointed  by  nature,  and  yet  are  soft  and  worthless ; 
whereas,  Orient  ones  in  India  are  rough  and  rugged  naturally.  Hard,  ru(^^ 
and  dull  natures  of  youth  awiuit  themselves  afterward  the  jewels  of  the  coun- 
try, and  therefore  their  dullness  at  first  is  to  be  borne  with,  if  they  be  diligent 
That  schoolmaster  deserves  to  be  beaten  himself!  who  beats  nature  in  a  boy  for 
a  fault  And  I  question  whether  all  the  whipping  in  the  world  can  make  their 
parts,  which  are  naturally  sluggish,  rise  one  minute  before  the  hour  nature  hath 
appointed. 

4.  Those  that  are  invincibly  dull  and  negligent  also.  Correction  may  reform 
the  latter,  not  amend  the  former.  All  the  whetting  in  the  world  can  never  set 
a  razor's  edge  on  that  which  hath  no  steel  in  it  Such  boys  he  consigneth  over 
to  other  professions.  Shipwrights  and  boatmakcrs  will  choose  those  crooked 
pieces  of  timber,  which  other  carpenters  refuse.  Those  may  make  excellent 
merchants  and  mechanics  which  will  not  serve  for  scholars. 

He  is  able,  diligent  and  methodical  in  his  teadiing ;  not  leading  them  rather 
in  a  circle  than  forward.  Ho  minces  his  precepts  for  children  to  swallow, 
hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul,  that  his  scholars  may  go  along 
with  him. 

He  is,  and  will  be  known  to  be  an  absolute  monarch  in  his  school  If  cocker- 
ing mothers  proffer  him  money  to  purchase  their  sons  an  exemption  fh)m  his 
rod,  (to  live  as  it  were  in  a  peculiar,  out  of  their  master's  jurisdiction,)  with  dis- 
dain ho  refuseth  it,  and  scorns  the  late  custom  in  some  places  of  commuting 
whipping  into  money,  and  ransoming  boys  from  the  rod  at  a  set  price.  If  he 
hath  a  stubborn  youtli,  correction-proofj  he  debaseth  not  liis  authority  by  con- 
testing with  him,'  but  fiiirly,  if  he  can,  puts  him  away  before  his  obstinacy  hath 
infected  otliers. 

Ho  is  moderate  in  infiicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a  schoolmaster  bet- 
ter answoreth  the  name  naiSorpiPris^  than  waiiaywydt,^  rather  tearing  his 
scholars'  flenh  with  whipping,  than  giving  them  good  education.    No  wonder 

*  The  practice  of  chaininj;  the  Dictionary  to  the  master's  desk,  to  be  there  consulted,  ex* 
ifted  i  n  the  early  G  rammar  Schools  of  this  country  Bee  Parker' t  History  qf  the  Pru  Sdml 
^Roshury. 

t  Bristol  diamonds  are  small  and  brilliant  crystals  of  quarts  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bristol,  England,  and  occasionally  used  for  ornamental  purposes     Brande. 

I  irai6orpl0rn—a  teacher  of  wreatling  or  gymnaetice.  natdayuYos—etrict^  the  stove  loAo 
tffm/  un'th  a  hoy/rom  home  to  echool  and  the  gymnaeium— hut  used  to  dcngnate  one  who 
Uachet  and  traiDM  boya. 
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if  his  Bcholan  hato  the  musea,  being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shape  of  fiends 
and  ftuiee.  Junius*  complains  "  de  insolenti  carniflcina"  of  his  schoohnaster,  by 
whom  **conscindebatar  flagris  septies  aut  octies  in  dies  singulos."  Yea,  hear 
the  lamentable  verses  of  poor  Tusser  in  his  own  life: 

**  From  Paal's  I  went,  to  Eton  sent, 
To  learn  atraii^twajs  the  Latin  phrase, 
Where  fift j-tnree  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  bad. 

For  fault  but  small,  or  none  at  all, 
It  came  to  pass  thus  beat  I  was ; 
See,  Udal,t  see  the  mercy  of  th<^e 

Tb  me  poor  lad." 

Such  an  Orbilius^  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes:  their  tyranny  hath 
caused  many  tongues  to  stammer,  which  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  whoso 
stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on  their  speech  at  their 
master's  presence;  and  whose  mauling  them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled 
tliose  who  in  quickness  exceeded  their  master. 

He  makes  his  school  free  to  him,  who  sues  to  him  "in  forma  pauperis."  And 
surely  learning  is  the  greatest  alms  that  can  be  given.  But  ho  is  a  beast,  who, 
because  the  poor  scholar  can  not  pay  him  his  wages,  pays  the  scholar  in  his 
whipping.  Rather  are  diligent  lads  to  be  encouraged  with  all  excitements  to 
learning.  This  minds  me  of  what  I  have  heard  concerning  Mr.  Bust,  that  worthy 
late  schoolmaster  of  Eton,  who  would  never  suffer  any  wandering  begging 
scholar  (such  as  justly  the  statute  hath  ranked  in  the  forefront  of  rogues)  to 
come  into  his  school,  but  would  thrust  him  out  with  earnestness,  (however  pri- 
vately charitable  unto  him,)  lest  his  schoolboys  should  be  disheartened  from  their 
books,  by  seeing  some  scholars,  afler  their  studying  in  the  University,  preferred 
to  beggary. 

He  spoils  not  a  good  scliool  to  make  thereof  a  bad  college,  therein  to  teach 
his  scholars  logic.  For  besides  that  logic  may  have  an  action  of  tres{)ass  against 
grammar  for  encroaching  on  her  liberties,  syllogisms  are  solecisms  taught  in  the 
school,  and  oftentimes  they  are  forced  afterward  in  the  University  to  unlearn 
the  fumbling  skill  they  had  before. 

Out  of  his  school  he  is  no  whit  pedantical  in  carriage  or  discourse ;  contenting 
himself  to  be  rich  in  Latin,  though  he  doth  not  jingle  with  it  in  every  company 
wherein  he  comea 

To  conclude,  let  this  amongst  other  motives  make  schoolmasters  careful  in 
their  place,  that  the  eminencies  of  their  scholars  have  commended  the  memories 
of  their  schoolmasters  to  posterity,  who  otherwise  in  obscurity  had  altogether 
been  forgotten.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  R.  Bond,  in  Lancashire,  but  for  tlie 
breeding  of  learned  Ascham,  his  scholar?  or  of  Hartgrave,  in  Brundly  school, 

*  Fkanois  JwtVB,  who  died  in  1602.  proferaor  of  divinity  at  Levden.  whose  autobiofrraphy 
contains  brief  notices  of  his  school  and  schoolmasters— is  prolMibiy  referred  to.  He  was  tbe 
author  of  Commentaries^  Hebrew  Lexicon^  TranakUiant  of  the  Scriptures^  etc. 

t  Nicholas  Udal,  Head  Master  of  Eton  College,  from  1530  to  1&66,  and  of  Weiitminster 
from  1366  to  15644  through  the  Schoolmaster  of  Roger  Ascham.  and  Thomas  Tusser 's  Account 
of  his  own  life,  seems  destined  to  an  unenviable  immortality  for  his  floming  propensities. 
He  was  born  in  Hampshire  in  1506.  educated  at  Oxford,  and  died  in  ISM.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  **■  Moral  play"  entitled  Ralph  Royster  Dnyster. 

t  OaBiurrs  Pcpillus,  was  a  native  of  Beneventum,  where  having  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, served  as  a  soldier  in  Macedonia,  taught  for  some  time  in  his  native  niace,  iinlil  in  the 
consulship  of  Cicero,  B.  C.  63,  he  removed  to  Rome  and  opened  a  school,  wnich  was  attended 
by  Horace,  who  seems  to  have  carried  away  with  him  a  stincing  remembrance  of  his  flogging 
propensities,  and  for  which  he  has  made  him  infamous  to  all  time.  In  his  Epistle  to  Augus- 
tus, [Ep.  11.  1, 70,]  he  calls  him  plagosum—fond  of  flogging.  Suetonius  in  his  Libfr  de  IlluS' 
tribua  OrammaticiM  descrihes  Orbilius  in  these  words :  Fuit  autem  natura  aeerbit  non  modo 
in  anti  npkiatat^  quo»  omniaermone  lae^ravit,  ted  etiam  in  diacipulot^  ut  Horatius  ngnificat, 
ptagontm  eum  appdkmt^  et  Domitiut  Maraut  tcribent : 

Si  quo*  Orbitiut ferula  gcutieaque  eecidet. 

The/eruto,  ths  general  Instrument  of  punishment  in  school,  was  the  stalk  of  a  reed  or 
ease  of  that  name,  in  which  Prometheus  conveyed  the  spark  of  fire  from  heaven.  Many 
tSBchers  act  as  though  they  thought  some  of  the  divine  fire  bad  impregnated  the  stalk  for 
future  use.  Sct^ea  was  a  lash,  and  a  more  flexible  and  severe  instrument  of  punishment, 
like  the  nut-hide^  made  of  nntanned  leather  twisted. 

OrfoUius  lived  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  and  must  have  had  a  more  cheerful  ten- 
par  than  Horace  gave  him  credit  for.  His  native  city  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory.  He  Is 
mid  to  have  writttn  a  book  on  school-keeping. 
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in  the  same  oonnty,  but  because  he  was  the  first  did  teach  worthy  Doctor 
Whitaker  ?  nor  do  I  honor  the  memory  of  Mulcaster^  for  anjrthing  so  much,  as 
finr  his  scholar,  that  g:ulf  of  leammg,  Bishop  Andrews.  This  made  the  Athe- 
nians, the  day  before  the  great  feast  of  Theseus,  their  founder,  to  sacrifice  a  ram 
to  the  memory  of  Gonidas,  his  schoohnastcr  that  first  instructed  him. 

OUVXB    GOLDSMITH.      1728 — 1774. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  in 
Goldsmith^s  own  education,  and  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the 
republication  in  a  future  number  of  his  admirable  Esmy  on  Educa- 
tion^ in  which  he  claims  to  have  anticipated  some  of  the  suggestions 
of  I^ousseau  in  his  Emilius.  The  portraitures  in  the  Deserted  Village, 
whether  drawn  from  Irish  or  English  life,  are  among  the  classic  char- 
acters of  our  language. 

THE   VILLAOK   8CH00LMA8TKR. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way 
With  blossom  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skiird  to  rale, 
The  village  master  taught  bis  little  school 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  bad  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  bis  morning  face  *, 
Full  well  they  laugh'd,  with  counterfeited  glee, 
At  all  hitf  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd. 
Yet  he  was  kind ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew  : 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage ; 
And  e*en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage. 
In  arguing  too  the  parson  own*d  bis  skill, 
For  e'en  tho'  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thund'ring  sound 
Amaz*d  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around  ; 
And  still  they  gaiM  ;  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew 
But  past  is  all  his  fame  ;  the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  thumph*d,  is  forgot. 

JAMES  DELILLK,    1738 — 1813. 

James  Dklille,  was  bom  in  Auvignon,  in  1T33,  educated  in  Paris, 
and  made  Professor  at  Amiens,  in  1760,  and  afterward  in  Paris, — 

•  Ri(nARD  MrLO ASTER  wan  born  at  CnrlSfle,  educated  at  Eton  under  Udal.  and  at  Kings' 
Colleue,  Cambridse.  and  Chrirt  Church.  Oxford.— commenced  teaching  In  1569,  and  appoint- 
ed first  master  of  Merchant  Tailors'  School  In  1561.  where  he  served  till  1596.  when  he  was 
made  nnper  master  of  Sr.  Pauls  school,— died  in  161 1.  He  was  a  severe  disciplinarian,  b« 
received  many  marks  of  frmteful  reispe cr  from  his  pupils,  when  they  came  of  age  and  rs« 
fleeted  on  his  fidelity  and  care.  He  was  a  eood  Ijitin.  Greek,  and  Orieoul  scholar.  His 
lAtin  verses  moken  on  the  occa«ion  of  one  of  Queen  Elirabeth's  viitifs  to  Kenilworth  Castlt, 
arc  considered  favorable  f  pecimen*  of  big  I.atinitv.  He  made  a  contribution  to  the  literatart 
of  his  profession,  under  the  title  of— "Po«i7i(m«,  VrAerrrn  /Amte  jtrimitive  Cirettmttaneea  hi 
etm^/Arnvf  tehieh  are  nn^sitaryfor  the  train  ing  up  of  children ,  either  for  Skill  in  tktir  T 
^  Bltalth  in  their  Bodie:    Londun^VAX.'' 
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translated  VirgiPs  Georgics  iDto  French  verse,  and  afterward  composed 
an  original  work  of  the  same  character,  entitled  Jardins,  Driven 
from  France  hj  the  revolutionary  outhreak,  he  afterward  resided  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  1792,  he  published  the  Country  Gentle- 
men, (Homme  des  Champs,)  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  in  which  he  depicts 
country  life  in  various  characters  and  aspects — and  among  others,  that 
of  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster.  We  copy  the  last  in  an  English 
translation  by  John  Maunde.  Some  of  the  finest  strokes  are  borrowed 
from  Goldsmith's  picture — unless  both  are  copied  from  the  same 
original.     He  died  in  1813. 

THE   VILLAOB   8CH00LMAST1R. 

Descend,  my  muse,  nor  yet  debate  thy  ttrain, 

And  paint  the  pedant  of  the  village  train. 

Nor  that  suffice,  but  let  thy  prudent  lay 

Attach  due  honor  to  his  useful  sway. 

He  comes  at  length  in  consequential  state, 

And  self-importance  marlis  his  solemn  gait. 

Read,  write,  and  count,  *tis  certain  he  can  do ; 

Instruct  at  school,  and  sing  at  chapel  too ; 

Foresee  the  changing  moon  and  tempest  dread, 

And  e*en  in  Latin  once  some  progress  made : 

In  learned  disputes  still  firm  and  valiant  found, 

Though  vanquished,  still  he  scorns  to  quit  the  ground ; 

Whilst,  wisely  used  to  gather  time  and  strength, 

His  crabbed  words  prolong  their  laggard  length. 

The  rustic  gaze  around,  and  scarce  suppose 

That  one  poor  brain  could  carry  all  he  knows. 

But  in  his  school,  to  each  neglect  severe, 

So  much  to  him  is  leaming*s  progress  dear. 

Comes  he  ?    Upon  his  smooth,  or  ruffled  brow, 

His  infant  tribe  their  destiny  may  know. 

He  nods,  they  part ;  again,  and  they  assemble : 

Smiles,  if  he  laughs ;  and  if  he  frowns,  they  tremble. 

He  soothes,  or  menaces,  as  best  befits. 

And  now  chastises,  or  he  now  acquits. 

E^en  when  away,  his  wary  subjects  fear. 

Lest  the  unseen  bird  should  whisper  in  his  ear 

Who  laughs,  or  talks,  or  slumbers  o'er  his  book, 

Or  from  what  hand  the  ball  his  visage  struck. 

Nor  distant  far  the  birch  is  seen  to  rise — 

The  birch,  that  heeds  not  their  imploring  cries. 

If  chance  the  breeze  its  boughs  should  lightly  shake 

With  pale  affright  the  puny  urchins  quake. 

Thus,  gentle  Chanonat,  beside  thy  bed, 

Pvc  touched  that  tree,  my  childhood's  friend  and  dread ; — 

That  willow  -tree,  whose  tributary  spray 

Amid  my  stem  pedant  with  his  sceptered  sway. 

Such  is  the  master  of  the  village-school : 

Be  it  thy  care  to  dignify  his  rule. 

The  wise  man  learns  each  rank  to  appreciate ; 

But  fools  alone  dt*i$])isc  the  humbler  state. 
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first  redeemed  our  country  from  the  humiliating  attitude  in  which  she 
stood  in  the  eyes  of  men  ot  science  abroad,  at  the  time  when  the  ar- 
ticle which  we  have  copied  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  penned ; 
and  also  of  having  raised  up  and  prepared  the  men  who,  in  1840, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

The  object  of  this  institution,  is  strictly  the  advancement  of  science. 
8he  receives  with  little  favor,  and  hardly  tolerates  communications, 
however  meritorious  in  themselves,  which  have  no  tendency  to  enrich 
the  cabinet  of  science  with  new  truths,  although  she  allows  her  spe- 
cimens to  be  gathered  from  any  and  all  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature, 
or  from  the  world  of  art,  or  even  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  ab- 
straction. Her  only  condition  is,  that  the  contribution  must  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  known  truths, — be  something  new  among  the  produc' 
tions  of  nature,  or  in  the  laws  of  nature,  or  in  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture ;  some  explanation  of  what  was  before  not  understood ;  some  so- 
lution of  a  problem,  that  had  either  divided  the  opinions  of  the  learned, 
or  baffled  their  skill.  With  this  simple  object  in  view,  the  members 
of  the  association  are  bringing  to  its  annual  meetings  their  varied  of- 
ferings,— some  from  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  or  the  mineral  king- 
dom ;  some  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  the  ocean,  or  the  air ;  and 
some  from  the  starry  heavens.  One  develops  a  new  law  of  nature, 
and  another  reveals  its  hidden  cause.  Some  bring  their  telescopes 
of  wondrous  power  and  finish,  and  some  their  microscopes  that  rival 
the  best  specimens  of  European  art.  Some  guage  the  ocean,  and 
some  measure  the  mountain  heights.  Mathematics,  astronomy,  me- 
teorology, chemistry,  physiology,  natural  history,  geology  and  geo- 
graphy, mechanics  and  physics,  the  practical  and  the  ornamental 
arts ;  these  are  each  and  all  represented  by  able  and  ardent  devotees. 
Although,  happily,  each  thinks  his  own  peculiar  department,  either  in 
nature  or  art,  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  all,  like  the  pat- 
riot, "  whose  own  best  country  ever  is  at  home,'^  yet,  all  at  length 
become  animated  with  the  love  of  truth,  which  gradually  diffuses  its 
leaven  over  the  entire  mass ;  so  that  all  communications  made  with  a 
certain  degree  of  zeal,  and  apparent  earnestness  for  the  truth,  and  of 
marked  ability,  are  listened  to  with  interest  by  the  whole  fraternity ; 
and  so  contagious  is  this  spirit,  that  it  pervades  not  only  the  entire 
body  of  savans,  but  even  the  crowded  ranks  of  '*  outsiders,"  of  both 
sexes,  that  frequently  enUven  these  meetings  with  their  presence. 

The  progress  of  the  association  since  it  was  first  organized,  in  1845, 
has  been  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging.  In  1855,  it  numbered 
nearly  a  thousand  numbers,  and  numerous  additions  were  made  to  it 
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at  the  Ute  meeting  at  Albany.  Its  annual  meeting  is  to  American 
science  what  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
is  to  the  church ;  a  great  yearly  gathering,  to  which  all  our  men  of 
science  look  forward  with  earnest  expectation ;  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  have  more  or  less  regard  to  it  in  their  studies  and  researches 
during  the  whole  preceding  year.  Thus,  like  a  self-feeding  machine, 
the  institution  supplies  its  own  aliment,  prompting,  as  it  does,  those 
very  researches  which  constitute  its  true  sustenance. 

The  advantages  conferred  by  the  American  Association,  are  by  no 
means  few  or  small  upon  the  cause  of  science  at  large.    Indeed,  after 
examining  the  published  transactions  of  the  similar  institutions  of 
Europe,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  our  Association,  we  feel 
some  share  of  national  pride  in  the  consciousness,  that  the  compari- 
son is  well  sustained  on  our  part,  both  in  point  of  originality  and  of 
intrinsic  value.    To  the  promotion  of  science  in  our  own  country,  its 
advantages  are  inestimable.     We  think  ourselves  fiilly  justified  in  the 
assertion,  that  there  never  before  existed  on  the  earth  a  nation  which 
made  such  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  done  within  the  last  fifty  years.    At  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  the  idea  extensively  prevailed,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  field  of  knowledge  was  exhausted,  and  that  there  was  noth- 
ing left  for  the  scholars  of  our  day,  but  to  glean  a  few  scattered 
straws,  which  the  great  reapers  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  had 
left     Newton  and  Laplace,  Euler  and  Lagrange,  had  completed  the 
structure  of  the  universe ;  Scheele,  Priestley  and  Lavoisier,  had  re- 
vealed all  the  secrets  of  chemistry ;  while  Linnseus,  Bufibn  and  their 
followers,  had  made  known   the  entire  history  of  terrestrial  nature. 
But  we  need  only  name  the  new  sciences,  or  the  new  applications  of 
science,  that  have  sprung  up  since,  in  order  to  convince  every  reflect- 
ing man,  that  this  supposed  exhausted  field  has  made  more  ample 
returns  during  the  present  century,  than  for  the  same  period  at  any 
other  age  of  the  world.     For  let  us  call  to  mind  the  great  discoveries 
in  optics,  magnetism,  and  electro-magnetism  ;  in  geology,  chemistry, 
and  astronomy ;  let  us  reflect  on  the  applications  of  science  to  the 
purposes  of  man  in  the  steamboat,  in  the  railroad,  in  the  electric- 
telegraph,    in    gas-illumination ;    in  telescopes    and    microscopes ; 
in  the  power-press ;  in  the  arts  of  daguerreotyping,  photographic  en- 
graving, and  electrotype  plating  and  gilding ;  in  the  elegance  and  va- 
riety of  our  manufactures   as  displayed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  as 
exhibited  at  our  annual  fairs.     None  but  those  advanced  in  years, 
who  can  look  at  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  they  existed  in 
our  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  can  compare  them 
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with  what  they  are  now,  can  have  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  prog^rav 
of  our  country  during  this  interval.  The  aged  men  of  some  periods 
of  the  world,  have  looked  back  upon  mighty  revolutions  and  bloody 
wars,  that  had  marked  their  times,  and  rendered  them  famous  in  hi^ 
tory :  to  the  aged  of  the  present  period  it  is  given,  not  only  to  reoal 
among  the  great  events  of  their  opening  spring,  the  most  impor- 
tant convulsions  in  society  that  ever  marked  the  annals  of  time,  but 
also,  in  their  serene  autumn,  to  witness  changes  in  the  progress  of 
society,  produced  by  the  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
more  numerous  and  wonderful  than  those  of  all  preceding  ages.  In 
fact,  our  existing  race  of  aged  men,  have  probably  witnessed  changes 
in  society,  especially  those  produced  by  the  steamboat,  the  rail-car, 
and  the  telegraph,  greater  than  can  ever  happen,  in  a  single  life,  to 
the  aged  of  future  times,  since  there  remain,  unemployed,  no  such 
powers  of  nature  as  steam,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  light,  which 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  first  brought  into  the  service  of  man,  as 
mechanical  agents,  during  this  eventful  period.  An  American  schol- 
ar of  seventy,  might  write  the  "  History  of  his  own  Times,"  and  ex- 
hibit in  his  peculiar  sphere  of  life,  a  period  as  fruitful  in  great  events, 
as  was  that  of  Burnet  in  the  political  sphere  in  which  he  moved. 

Until  recently,  however,  it  was  rather  in  the  useful  arts  than  in  the 
field  of  science,  that  the  originality  of  our  countrymen  developed  it- 
self. The  American  Association  is  designed  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  both,  but  more  especitilly  to  cultivate  the  domain  of  truth  it- 
self,— to  unfold  new  truths  in  abstract  science,  new  geometrical 
laws,  and  new  results  in  the  higher  mathematics,  chiefly,  however,  in 
their  relations  to  the  most  recondite  phenomena  of  nature ;  to  bring 
to  light  new  productions,  new  combiuations  of  elements,  and  new 
laws  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology ;  and,  finally,  in  every 
possible  way,  to  hasten  on  the  period  when  man  shall  have  first 
learned,  and  then  appropriated  to  his  use,  all  the  productions,  and 
subdued  to  his  dominion  all  the  powei*s  of  nature. 

In  another  important  respect,  the  American  Association  will  exert 
a  most  auspicious  influence  upon  the  country.  It  is  in  the  personal 
acquaintance,  and  friendly  intercourse,  formed  between  men  of  science 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  studies  of  nature,  as  well  as  those 
of  pure  geometry,  inspire  a  love  of  truth ;  and  the  contests  whidi 
sometimes  arise  among  men  of  science,  are  seldom  acrimonious  or 
protracted ;  difiering  in  this  respect  from  political  and  ecclesiastical 
quarrels.  Theirs  is  a  sphere  of  competition  where  no  local  jealousies 
or  sectional  interests,  or  political  rivalry,  can  array  them  against  each 
other,  or  embitter  their  feelings.    Such  a  harmonious  fellowship,  often 
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ripening  into  dorable  friendship,  between  men  of  high  standing  and 
prevailing  influence,  in  every  section  of  our  country,  cannot  but  have 
a  happy  effect  upon  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  American  Union 
itself. 

The  younger  members  of  the  Association  have  immense  advan- 
tages over  the  older,  and  that  not  merely  because  they  have  a  longer 
time  to  enjoy  its  privileges ;  they  start  from  a  higher  level ;  they  have 
far  more  incentives  for  cultivating  the  spirit  of  research ;  and  they 
have  before  them  higher  models  of  excellence,  than  their  elder  breth- 
ren had  at  the  same  period  of  life.  Their  seniors  regard  them  with  no 
feelings  of  jealousy,  but  having  in  many  instances,  been  their  teach- 
ers, they  rather  exult  in  the  prospects  of  eminence  which  their  pu- 
pils promise  to  attain,  as  what  will  constitute  no  small  part  of  their 
own  reward  and  future  honor,  in  having  contributed  to  develop  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  having  given  the  earliest  impulse  and  direction 
to  the  genius  of  those  who  have  grown  "  wiser  than  their  teachers  are." 
It  may  now  reasonably  be  expected  that  our  youthful  aspirants  after 
scientific  reputation,  will  cultivate  their  powers  of  invention  and  re- 
search, and  become  adepts  in  science,  in  a  higher  degree  than  their 
fathers  and  teachers  have  done ;  and  though  the  models  before  them 
among  the  older  members,  may  still  be  comparatively  few,  yet  there 
are  not  wanting  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  Association,  some  who 
may  for  the  present  worthily  satisfy  their  ambition,  although  their 
motto  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  £xoel8ior. 

We  have  seen  that  the  object  of  the  American  Association  is  a 
very  simple  one, — ^the  advancement  of  science.  No  one,  therefore, 
ought  to  trespass  on  its  time,  during  its  sessions,  with  either  histori- 
cal details,  or  the  rehearsal  of  things  long  known.  Indeed,  we  think, 
the  closer  the  Association  adheres  to  its  own  simple  object,  the  bet- 
ter ;  that  no  vote  ought  to  be  taken  either  of  censure  or  praise  upon 
any  paper  read ;  and  least  of  all,  that  a  spirit  of  laudation  of  one 
member  toward  another  should  be  indulged  in,  neither  self-glorifica- 
tion, nor  the  glorification  of  each  other,  being  compatible  with  the 
avowed  object  of  the  institution. 

With  these  exalted  views  of  what  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  has  done,  and  is  doing  for  the  cause  of 
science,  and  for  the  promotion  of  our  scientific  standing  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  we  think  there  are  a  few  temptations  growing  out 
of  it,  against  which  such  of  its  members  as  have  charge  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  our  country,  ought  sedulously  to  guard.  Such 
an  institution  has  some  tendency  to  sink  the  relative  standing  of  the 
educator  in  comparison  with  the  investigator^  attaching  as  it  does  so 
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much  more  importance  to  the  discovery  and  promulgation  of  new 
truths,  than  to  the  dissemination  of  what  is  old ;  whereas  the  truths 
which  an  instructor  of  youth  is  bound  to  teach,  are  mostly  such  as 
have  long  been  known,  to  which  those  recently  discovered  commonly 
bear  but  a  small  proportion,  either  in  number  or  importance.  More- 
over, the  teacher  who  gives  himself  to  researches  after  what  is  new, 
is  in  danger  of  losing  his  interest  in  his  appropriate  duties, — the  ex- 
dting  nature  of  discovery  itself,  and  the  love  of  fame  usually  associa- 
ted with  it,  creating  a  distaste  for  the  "  beggerly  elements,"  and  a  fas- 
tidiousness in  reiterating  from  year  to  year  the  same  beaten  path. 
The  reputation  wliich,  in  such  a  body,  attaches  to  the  discovery  of 
new  truths,  has  some  tendency  no  doubt,  to  throw  the  most  eminent 
instructors  of  youth  into  the  shade,  and  to  place  higher  on  the  rolls  of 
&me  the  naturalist,  who  has  added  a  new  plant  or  insect  to  the  cata- 
logue, than  the  teacher  who  has  trained  for  his  country^s  service,  a 
thousand  of  her  youth.  No  friend,  however,  of  science  or  of  his 
country,  would  desire  the  zeal  and  progress  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion to  be  less  than  it  is.  If  it  were  necessary  to  proWde  a  safe-guard 
against  the  danger  of  sinking  the  relative  standing  of  the  educator, 
in  comparison  with  the  investigator,  we  trust  it  is  already  found  in 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education^  an  in- 
stitution more  recent  in  its  origin  than  the  other,  but  destined,  we 
hope,  to  exert  a  like  happy  influence  on  the  public  mind  and  public 
virtue.  If  the  zeal  for  investigating  new  truths,  and  the  love  of  im- 
parting knowledge,  seldom  meet  in  the  same  individual,  yet  we  do 
not  consider  these  attributes  as  incongruous  in  their  nature.  The  case 
only  implies  a  happy  union  of  originality  with  benevolence.  The  one 
inspires  the  teacher  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  a  longing  to 
search  out  more  of  what  he  so  highly  values ;  the  other,  an  ardent 
desire  that  his  pupils  should  share  with  him  a  boon  which  he  him- 
self so  dearly  prizes. 


Xm.   THE  POPULAR  SCHOOL  AND  THE  TEACHER. 

m  ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 


The  character  of  the  school  and  the  teacher  at  any  given  period, 
18  to  some  extent  reflected  in  the  popular  writings  of  the  day,  and  is 
to  a  still  greater  extent  perpetuated  bj  such  representation.  As  part 
of  the  History  of  Popular  Education,  we  shall  republish  from  time  to 
time  in  this  Journal,  not  only  the  elaborate  dissertations  by  the  best 
writers  and  thinkers  of  different  countries  and  ages,  on  the  principles 
and  methods  of  education,  but  we  propose  to  reproduce  the  portrait- 
ures which  have  been  drawn  in  prose  and  verse  of  the  school,  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  schoolmistress,  by  writers  of  established  reputa- 
tion— especially  in  the  English  language.  We  shall  add  a  few  notes 
and  annotations  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  authors  quoted,  or  the  names  and  customs  referred  to. 

THOICAS  FULLER,  D.  D.      1608 — 1661. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fuller  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Aldwinkle  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1608, — was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge, — preached  in  London, — published  his 
HUtoryofthe  Holy  War  in  1640,  his  Holy  State  in  1642,  his  Good 
Thoughts  in  Bad  Times  m  1645,  and  his  Church  History  in  1656, — 
and  died  in  1661.  His  Worthies  of  England^  the  labor  of  many 
years  and  a  fund  of  biographical  information,  was  not  printed  till 
after  his  death.  His  writings  are  full  of  learning,  composed  in  a 
quaint  and  witty  style,  and  abound  in  admirable  maxims  character- 
ized by  sagacity  and  good  sense,  and  expressed  in  language  always 
pithy,  and  frequently  irresistibly  humorous.  His  Holy  and  Profane 
States  contain  beautifully  drawn  characters,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  admirable  specimen. 

*  THE  GOOD  SCHOOLMASTER. 

There  is  scarce  any  profession  in  the  commonwealth  more  necessary,  which 
ia  so  slightly  performed.  The  reasons  whereof  I  conceive  to  be  these :  first, 
young  scholars  make  this  calling  their  refuge,  yea,  perchance  before  they  have 
taken  any  deg^ree  in  the  University,  commence  schoolmasters  in  the  country,  as 
if  nothing  else  were  required  to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a  rod  and  a 
ferula.  Secondly,  others,  who  are  able,  use  it  only  as  a  passage  to  bettor  pre- 
ferment, to  patch  the  rents  in  their  present  fortune,  till  they  can  provide  a  now 
one,  and  betake  themselves  to  some  more  gainful  calling.  Thirdly,  they  are  dis- 
heartened fVom  doing  their  best  with  the  miserable  reward  which  in  some  places 
they  receive,  being  masters  to  the  children,  and  slaves  to  their  parents.  Fourthly, 
being  grown  rich,  they  grow  negUgent,  and  scorn  to  touch  the  acViooV  V)\it  '^^ 
the  proxy  of  an  usher.    But  see  how  well  our  schoolmaster  behaves  v^^"^^¥^^^ 
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His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  profession.  Some  men  had  as  lief 
be  schoolboys  as  schoolmasters,  to  be  tied  to  the  school,  as  Cooper's  dictionary 
and  Scapula's  lexicon  are  chained*  to  the  desk  therein;  and  though  great 
scholars,  and  skillful  in  other  arts,  are  bunglers  in  this:  but  God  of  his  good- 
ness haib  fitted  several  men  for  several  (flings,  that  the  necessity  of  church 
and  state  in  all  conditions  may  be  provided  for.  So  that  he  who  beholds  the 
fabric  thereof  may  say,  "  God  hewed  out  this  stone,  and  appointed  it  to  he  in 
this  very  place,  for  it  would  fit  none  other  so  well,  and  here  it  doth  most  excel- 
lent." And  thus  God  mouldeth  some  for  a  schoolmaster's  life,  undertaking  it 
with  desire  and  dehght,  and  discharging  it  with  dexterity  and  happy  success. 

He  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefUlly  as  they  their  books ;  and  ranks 
their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And  though  it  may  seem  difficult  for  him 
in  a  great  school  to  descend  to  all  particulars,  yet  experienced  schoolmasters 
may  quickly  make  a  grammar  of  boys'  natures,  and  reduce  them  all,  saving 
some  few  exceptions,  to  these  general  rules. 

1.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  industrious.  The  conjunction  of  two  such 
planets  in  a  youth  presage  much  good  unto  him.  To  such  a  lad  a  frown  may  be  a 
whipping,  and  a  whipping  a  death ;  yea,  where  their  master  whips  them  once, 
shame  whips  tliem  all  tlie  week  after.    Such  natures  he  useth  with  all  gentleness. 

2.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  idle.  These  think,  with  the  hare  in  the  fable, 
that  running  with  snaUs  (so  they  count  the  rest  of  their  sdioolfellows)  they  shall 
come  soon  enough  to  the  post,  though  sleeping  a  good  while  before  their  start- 
ing.   Oh,  a  good  rod  would  finely  take  them  napping. 

3.  Tliose  that  are  dull  and  diligent  Wines,  the  stronger  they  be,  the  more 
lees  they  have  when  they  are  new.  Many  boys  are  muddy-headed  till  they  be 
clarified  with  age,  and  such  afterward  prove  the  best.  Bristol  diamonds^  are 
both  bright  and  square  and  pointed  by  nature,  and  yet  are  soft  and  worthless ; 
whereas,  Orient  ones  in  India  are  rough  and  rugged  naturally.  Hard,  rugged 
and  dull  natures  of  youth  acquit  themselves  afterward  the  jewels  of  the  coun- 
try, and  therefore  their  dullness  at  first  is  to  be  borne  with,  if  they  be  diligent 
That  schoolmaster  deserves  to  be  beaten  himself)  who  beats  nature  in  a  boy  for 
a  fault  And  I  question  whether  all  the  whipping  in  the  world  can  make  theur 
parts,  which  are  naturally  sluggish,  rise  one  minute  before  the  hour  nature  hath 
appointed. 

4.  Those  that  are  invincibly  dull  and  negligent  also.  Correction  may  reform 
the  latter,  not  amend  the  former.  All  the  whetting  ld  the  world  can  never  set 
a  razor's  edge  on  tiiat  which  hath  no  steel  in  it  Such  boys  he  consigneth  over 
to  other  professions.  Shipwrights  and  boatmakers  will  choose  those  crooked 
pieces  of  timl^er,  which  other  carpenters  refuse.  Those  may  make  excellent 
merchants  and  mechanics  which  will  not  serve  for  scholars. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teaching;  not  leadmg  them  rather 
in  a  circle  than  forv^'ard.  Ho  minces  his  precepts  for  children  to  swallow, 
hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul,  that  his  scholars  may  go  along 
with  him. 

He  is,  and  will  be  known  to  be  an  absolute  monarch  in  his  school  If  cocker- 
ing mothers  profler  him  money  to  purchase  their  sons  an  exemption  fVom  his 
rod,  (to  live  as  it  were  in  a  peculiar,  out  of  their  master's  jurisdiction,)  with  dis- 
dain he  rcfuseth  it,  and  scorns  the  late  custom  in  some  places  of  commuting 
whipping  into  money,  and  ransoming  boys  fi*om  the  rod  at  a  set  price.  If  he 
hath  a  stubborn  youth,  correction-proo^  he  debascth  not  his  authority  by  con- 
testing with  him,  but  fairly,  if  he  can,  puts  him  away  before  his  obstinacy  hath 
infected  others. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a  sdioolmaster  bet- 
ter anawereth  the  name  watSorpifftn^  than  waiSaybtydiy^  rather  tearing  his 
schokrs'  flesh  with  whipping,  than  giving  them  good  education.    No  wonder 

•  The  practice  of  chaining  the  Dictionary  to  the  master's  desk,  to  be  there  consulted,  ex- 
iiCed  In  the  early  Grammar  Schools  of  this  country  Bee  Parker*§  Hittory  ^  the  /Vec  SfehoU 
qfRoxbuiy. 

t  Bristol  dumonos  are  small  and  brilliant  crystals  of  quartx  found  In  the  vieinlty  of 
BristoU  England,  and  occasionally  used  for  ornamental  purposes     Brandt. 

t  }rat6orp(0ns—<i  teacher  of  wreetling  or  gymnast  ice.    watSaYayof—etrietly  the  slave  wke 
went  with  a  doyfrom  home  to  echool  and  the  gymnaeium— bat  used  to  dengoate  one  wbo 
teachea  mnd  trtJoB  boy  a. 
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if  his  Bcbolan  hate  the  musea,  being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shape  of  fiends 
and  furies.  Junius*  complains  "  de  insolenti  camificina"  of  his  schoolmaster,  by 
whom  **  oonsdndebatur  flagris  septies  aut  octies  in  dies  singulos."  Yea^  hear 
the  lamentable  verses  of  poor  Tusser  in  his  own  life : 

^  From  Paul's  I  went,  to  Eton  sent, 
To  learn  straighlwayg  the  Latin  phrase, 
Where  fifty-tluree  stripes  given  to  me 

At  ouce  I  bad. 

For  fiialt  bat  small,  or  none  at  all, 
It  came  to  pass  thus  beat  I  was ; 
See,  Udal,t  see  the  mercjr  of  thee 

To  me  poor  lad." 

Such  an  Orbilius}  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes:  thoir  tyranny  hath 
caused  many  tongues  to  stammer,  which  spako  plain  by  nature,  and  whoso 
stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on  their  speech  at  their 
master's  presence;  and  whose  mauling  them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled 
tltose  who  in  quickness  exceeded  their  master. 

He  makes  his  school  free  to  him,  who  sues  to  him  "  in  forma  pauperis."  And 
surely  learning  is  the  greatest  alms  that  can  be  given.  But  he  is  a  beast,  who, 
because  the  poor  scliolar  can  not  pay  him  his  wages,  pays  the  scholar  in  his 
whipping.  Rather  are  diligent  lads  to  be  encoumged  with  all  excitements  to 
learning.  This  minds  me  of  what  I  have  heard  concerning  Mr.  Bust,  that  worthy 
late  schoolmaster  of  Eton,  who  would  never  suffer  any  wandering  begging 
scholar  (such  as  justly  tlie  statute  liath  ranked  in  the  forefront  of  rogues)  to 
oome  into  his  school,  but  would  thrust  him  out  with  earnestness,  (however  pri- 
vately charitable  unto  him,)  lest  his  schoolboys  should  be  disheartened  from  their 
books,  by  seeing  some  scholars,  after  their  studying  in  the  University,  preferred 
to  beggary. 

He  spoils  not  a  good  school  to  make  thereof  a  bad  college,  therein  to  teach 
his  scholars  logic.  For  besides  that  logic  may  have  an  action  of  trespass  against 
grammar  for  encroaching  on  her  liberties,  syllogisms  are  solecisms  taught  in  the 
school,  and  oftentimes  they  are  forced  afterward  in  the  University  to  unlearn 
the  fumbling  skill  they  had  before. 

Out  of  his  school  he  is  no  whit  pedantical  in  carriage  or  discourse ;  contenting 
himself  to  be  rich  in  Latin,  though  he  doth  not  jingle  with  it  in  every  company 
wherein  he  comes. 

To  conclude,  let  this  amongst  other  motives  make  schoolmasters  careful  in 
their  place,  that  the  eminencies  of  their  scholars  have  commended  the  memories 
of  their  schoolmasters  to  posterity,  who  otherwise  in  obscurity  had  altogether 
been  forgotten.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  R  Bond,  in  Lancashire,  but  for  the 
breeding  of  learned  Ascham,  his  scholar?  or  of  Hartgrave,  in  Bnindly  school, 

*  Francis  Junius,  who  died  in  1603.  professor  of  divinity  at  Levden.  whose  autobiography 
contains  brief  notices  of  his  school  and  schoolmasters— is  probably  referred  to.  lie  was  tbe 
author  of  Commentariet,  Hebrew  Lexicotiy  Translations  of  the  Scriptures,  etc. 

t  Nicholas  Udal,  Head  Master  of  Eton  College,  from  1530  to  1555,  and  of  Westminster 
from  1565  to  1561,  through  the  Schoolmaster  of  Roger  Ascham.  and  Thomas  Tusser's  Account 
of  his  own  life,  seems  destined  to  an  unenviable  immortality  for  his  floiming  propensities. 
He  was  born  in  Hampshire  in  1506.  educated  at  Oxford,  and  died  in  1564.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  "  Moral  play"  entitled  Ralph  Royster  Dnyster. 

t  OsBiLrus  PupiLLus,  was  a  native  of  Beneventum,  where  having  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, served  as  a  soldier  in  Macedonia,  taught  for  some  time  in  his  native  place,  until  in  the 
consulship  of  Cicero,  B.  C.  63,  he  removed  to  Rome  and  opened  a  school,  wnich  was  aiteniled 
by  Horace,  who  seems  to  have  carried  away  with  him  a  stinging  remembrance  of  his  flogging 
propensities,  and  for  which  he  has  made  him  infamous  to  aU  time.  In  bis  Epistle  to  Augus- 
cus.  [Ep.  11.  1,  70,1  he  calls  him  p/o^osum— fond  of  flogging.  Suetonius  in  his  Liber  de  Itltis- 
trutus  Orammaticis  describes  Orbiiius  in  these  words  :  Fuit  autem  natura  aeerbub  non  modo 
in  anti  sophistasj  quos  omnisermone  lacftravit,  sed  etiam  in  discipulos,  ut  Uoratius  significat, 
ptagosum  eum  a^ppeUans^  et  Domitius  Marsus  scribens : 

Si  quos  Orbiiius  ferula  scuticaque  cecidet. 

The/erute,  the  general  instrument  of  punishment  in  school,  was  the  stalk  of  a  reed  or 
eaoe  of  that  name,  In  which  Prometheus  conveyed  the  spark  of  fire  from  heaven.  Many 
tsaebers  act  as  though  they  thought  some  of  the  divine  fire  had  impregnated  the  stalk  for 
latureuae.  iSbwIi ca  was  a  lash,  and  a  more  flexible  and  severe  instrument  of  punishment, 
Uks  the  raw-hide^  made  of  untanned  leather  twisted. 

Orbiiius  lived  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  and  must  have  had  a  more  cheerful  tern- 
psr  than  Horace  gave  him  credit  for.  His  native  city  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory.  Ha  t« 
■dd  Co  bavs  wriUsn  a  book  on  school-keeping. 
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in  the  same  county,  but  because  he  was  the  first  did  teach  worthj  Doctor 
Whitaker  ?  nor  do  I  honor  the  memory  of  Mulcaster*  for  anything  so  mudif  as 
for  his  scholar,  that  gulf  of  learning,  Bishop  Andrews.  This  made  the  Athe- 
nians, the  day  before  the  great  feast  of  Theseus,  their  founder,  to  sacrifice  a  ram 
to  the  memory  of  Conidas,  his  schoolmaster  that  first  instructed  him. 

0LIV2R    GOLDSMITH.      1728 — 1774. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  in 
Goldsmith's  own  education,  and  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the 
republication  in  a  future  number  of  his  admirable  Esmy  en  Educ4ir 
tiany  in  which  he  claims  to  have  anticipated  some  of  the  suggestions 
of  I^usseau  in  his  Emilius.  The  portraitures  in  the  Deserted  Village, 
whether  drawn  from  Irish  or  English  life,  are  among  the  classic  char- 
acters of  our  language. 

THR   VILLAGE   8CH00LMAST1R. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way 
With  blossom  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilPd  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taaght  his  little  school 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face  ; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd,  with  counterfeited  glee, 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Convcy'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown*d. 
Yet  he  was  kind ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew  : 
Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage ; 
And  e*cn  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage. 
In  arguing  too  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 
For  e'en  tho'  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thundering  sound 
AmazM  the  gazing  rustics  rang'd  around  ; 
And  still  they  gaz'd  ;  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew 
But  past  is  all  his  fame  ;  the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumph'd,  is  forgot. 

JAMBS  DELILLB,    1738 — 1813. 

James  Dklille,  was  bom  in  Auvignon,  in  1733,  educated  in  Paris, 
and  made  Professor  at  Amiens,  in  1760,  and  afterward  in  Paris, — 

♦  Ri6nARD  Mfloastrr  wa»  born  at  Carlisle,  educated  at  Eton  under  Udal,  and  at  Kings' 
ColIcii;e,  Cambridfff.  and  Chrirt  Church,  Oxford.— commenced  teaching  in  irif»9,  and  appoint- 
ed first  master  of  Merchant  Tailors'  School  in  1561.  where  he  served  till  1596.  when  he  was 
made  nnper  master  of  St.  Paul's  school,— died  in  1611.  He  was  a  severe  disciplinarian,  Imt 
received  many  markff  of  pntteful  respect  from  his  puptln,  when  thev  came  of  age  and  rs- 
fleeted  on  his  fidelity  and  care,  lie  was  a  irond  I  At  In.  Orcelr.  and  (Oriental  scholar.  Hli 
I^in  verses  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  Queen  Ellrabeth's  visits  to  Kenilworth  Castis, 
are  considered  favorable  Foe cimens  of  his  I  atinitv.  lie  made  a  contribution  to  the  literatars 
of  his  profession,  underthf  title  of— >'Pa«i7t(m4r.  \cherfin  thtme  jtrimitive  CirrumHanees  bt 
eorutiderfd  which  art  nerr*»aryfnr  the  training  up  of  children,  tUhtrfvr  Skill  in  tktir 
or  HeaUh  in  their  Bodies.    London,  lo9l. "     "    '^  "^ 
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translated  Virgirs  Georgics  into  French  verse,  and  afterward  composed 
an  original  work  of  the  same  character,  entitled  Jardins.  Driven 
from  France  by  the  revolutionary  outbreak,  he  afterward  resided  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  1792,  he  published  the  Country  Gentle- 
men, {Homme  des  Champs,)  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  in  which  he  depicts 
country  life  in  various  characters  and  aspects — ^and  among  others,  that 
of  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster.  We  copy  the  last  in  an  English 
translation  by  John  Maunde.  Some  of  the  finest  strokes  are  borrowed 
from  Goldsmith's  picture — unless  both  are  copied  firom  the  same 
original.     He  died  in  1813. 

THE   VILLAOS  SCHOOLKISTBR. 

Descend,  my  mute,  nor  yet  debate  thy  strain, 
And  paint  the  pedant  of  the  village  train. 
Nor  that  suffire,  but  let  thy  prudent  lay 
Attach  due  honor  to  hia  useful  sway. 
He  comes  at  length  in  consequential  state, 
And  self-importance  marlis  his  solemn  gait 
Read,  write,  and  count,  'tis  certain  he  can  do ; 
Instruct  at  school,  and  sing  at  chapel  too ; 
Foresee  the  changing  moon  and  tempest  dread. 
And  e>n  in  Latin  once  some  progress  made : 
In  learned  disputes  still  firm  and  valiant  found, 
Though  vanquished,  still  he  scorns  to  quit  the  giound ; 
Whilst,  wisely  used  to  gather  time  and  strength. 
His  crabbed  words  prolong  their  laggard  length. 
The  rustic  gaze  around,  and  scarce  suppose 
That  one  poor  brain  could  carry  all  he  knows. 
But  in  his  school,  to  each  neglect  severe. 
So  much  to  him  is  learning's  progress  dear. 
Comes  he  ?    Upon  his  smooth,  or  ruffled  brow, 
His  infant  tribe  their  destiny  may  know. 
He  nods,  they  part ;  again,  and  they  assemble : 
Smiles,  if  he  laughs ;  and  if  he  frowns,  they  tremble. 
He  soothes,  or  menaces,  as  best  befits. 
And  now  chastises,  or  he  now  acquits. 
E'en  when  away,  his  wary  subjects  fear, 
*  Lest  the  unseen  bird  should  whisper  in  his  ear 

Who  laughs,  or  talks,  or  slumbers  o'er  his  book. 
Or  from  what  hand  the  ball  his  visage  struck. 

Nor  distant  far  the  birch  is  seen  to  rise — 

The  birch,  that  heeds  not  their  imploring  cries. 

If  chance  the  breeze  its  boughs  should  lightly  shake 

With  pale  affright  the  puny  urchins  quake. 

Thus,  gentle  Chanonat,  beside  thy  bed, 

I've  touched  that  tree,  my  childhood's  friend  and  dread  ^ 

That  willow -tree,  whose  tributary  spray 

Amid  my  stem  pedant  with  his  sceptered  sway. 

Such  is  the  master  of  the  village-school : 

Be  it  thy  care  to  dignify  his  rule. 

The  wise  man  learns  each  rank  to  appreciate ; 

But  fools  alone  d<'spisc  the  humbler  state. 
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In  tpite  of  pride,  in  office,  great  or  low, 
Be  modest  one,  and  one  importance  know, 
Be  bj  himself  his  post  an  honor  deemed ; 
He  must  esteem  himself  to  be  esteemed. 

BOBEBT  LLOTD,   1733 — 1764. 

Robert  Llotd  was  bora  in  LoDdon  in  1733.  His  father  was 
under-master  at  Westminster  School,  and  after  completing  his  educa- 
tion at  Cambridge,  became  usher  under  his  father,  without  bringing 
to  the  work  that  moral  fitness  and  love  for  teaching,  without  which  it 
becomes  intolerable  drudgery.  He  soon  left  the  occupation  in  disgust, 
and  tried  to  eara  a  subsistence  by  his  pen.    He  died  poor  in  1764. 

A  SCHOOL  USHBB. 

Were  I  at  once  empowered  to  show 
My  utmost  rengeance  on  my  foe. 
To  punish  with  eztremest  Tigor, 
I  should  inflict  no  penance  bigger. 
Than,  using  him  as  learnings'  tool. 
To  make  him  usher  in  a  school. 
For,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  toil 
Of  working  on  a  barren  soil, 
And  laboring  with  incessant  pains 
To  cultivate  a  blockhead's  brains. 
The  duties  there  but  ill-befit. 
The  lore  of  letters  arts  or  wit. 

For  one,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul, 
To  brook  confinement  or  control ; 
Still  to  be  pinioned  down  to  teach 
The  syntax  and  the  parts  of  speech ; 
Or  perhaps  what  is  drudgery  worse. 
The  links  and  points,  and  rules  of  verte : 
To  deal  out  authors  by  retail. 
Like  penny  pots  of  Oxford  ale ; 
Oh'  tis  a  service  iiksome  more. 
Then  tugging  at  a  slavish  oar ! 
Yet  such  his  task  a  dismal  truth. 
Who  watches  o'er  the  bent  of  youth. 
And  while  a  paltry  stipend  earning. 
He  sows  the  richest  seeds  of  learning. 
And  tills  their  minds  with  proper  care. 
And  sees  them  then  due  produce  bear ; 
No  joys,  alas !  his  toil  beguiles. 
His  own  is  fallow  all  the  while. 
'*  Yet  stiU  he's  on  the  road,  you  say, 
Of  learning."    Why,  perhaps  he  may ; 
Bat  turns  like  horses  in  a  mill. 
Nor  getting  on  nor  standing  still ; 
For  Uttle  way  his  learning  reaches. 
Who  reads  do  more  than  what  he  teaches.  ^ 
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To  examine  a  quarto  dictionary  with  thoroughness  sufficient  to 
gauge  its  merits  is  an  undertaking  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude 
and  daring.  It  involves  far  more  than  that  knowledge  of  excellence 
and  defects,  which  is  gained  by  a  cursory  turning  of  leaves,  or  by 
casual  reference.  It  is  achieved  in  no  such  excitement  of  mind  as 
that  which  sets  periods  ablaze,  and  electrifies  audiences.  Bather, 
all  such  frenzy  precludes  any  just  judgment ;  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  that  careful  comparison  and  close  discrimination  which  only  can 
avail  here.  Neither  does  eminence  in  any  single  department,  or  even 
in  several  distinct  fields  of  knowledge,  entitle  a  man  to  stand  as  a 
judge  in  lexicography  without  question  of  his  claims.  Has  one  man 
in  a  hundred  thousand  compared  the  definitions  of  twenty  important 
words  with  the  usage  of  standard  authors  in  the  successive  periods  of 
our  literature  7  Does  one  man  in  a  hundred  thousand  seek  to  gain 
an  orderly  knowledge  of  the  entire  usage  of  words  that  have  been 
variously  applied  7  How  many  ever  think  of  the  relations  of  differ- 
ent significations  7  How  many  have  any  distinct  notion  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  to  determine  the  reception  or  the  rejection  of  words  7 
Certainly  not  all  of  the  dictionary-makers  themselves.  How  can  men 
judge  of  a  dictionary  when  they  have  no  conception  of  its  true 
domain  7  As  is  a  barbarian's  estimate  of  the  comforts  of  life,  so  is 
most  men's  conception  of  what  a  dictionary  should  be.  As  you  civil- 
ize the  barbarian,  what  he  knew  not  of  yesterday  he  finds  indispen- 
sable to-day ;  as  the  reader  and  the  student  attain  more  discrimination, 
the  helps  that  resolve  their  doubts  to-day  will  fail  them  to-morrow, 
when  they  shall  have  nicer  points  to  settle,  and  their  interest  shall 
be  aroused  to  attain  to  fuller  and  more  perfect  knowledge. 

The  absolute  value  of  a  dictionary  is  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy 
and  fulness  with  which  it  exhibits  the  forms  and  uses  of  words  for 
the  entire  period  of  their  constituting  an  integral  part  of  the  language. 

*  An  American  Dletionur  of  the  Bngliih  Language.    By  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.    Re?iMd  and 
Inlarged  by  Cbannoey  A.  Goodrich,  FrofeMor  In  Tale  College. 
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But,  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  value  of  a  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue 
is  measured  by  the  truthfulness  with  which  it  represents,  in  the  garb 
that  usage  approves,  all  that  is  now  vital,  together  with  such  dead 
words  and  cast-off  forms  as  are  embalmed  in  what  the  present  genera- 
tion agree  to  call  Standard  Literature,  In  regard  to  ihe  fbrmfr  of 
words  or  orthography,  our  dictionaries  have  already  approximated 
very  nearly  to  perfection.  Many  innovations  have  found  almost  uni- 
versal favor ;  and  recent  editions  of  those  very  books  in  which  others 
were  proposed,  have  receded  in  great  part ;  so  that  the  remaining  difSar- 
ence  is  comparatively  insignificant ;  each,  with  few  exceptions,  accu- 
rately representing  present  usage,  as  well  in  cases  of  diversity  as  of 
uniformity.  This  matter  has  been  agitated  so  long,  and  sifled  bo 
thoroughly,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  now  to  state  more  than  the 
result.  And  there  will  be  little  cause  for  change  hereafter.  Hid 
orthography  of  the  language  is,  in  the  main,  established  for  all  coming 
time.  In  regard  to  the  origin,  and,  more  especially,  the  use  of  words, 
much  has  been  done ;  but  how  much  remains  to  be  done !  The  moift 
efficient  laborer  in  the  sphere  of  definition  has  been  Johnson ;  and, 
since  him,  Webster  has  added  the  most  abundant  contributions ;  aiid 
Bichardson  has  gathered  a  mass  of  citations  of  inestimable  value  b) 
the  lexicographer  who  shall  know  how  to  use  them. 

The  qualifications  which  he  must  possess  who  shall  prepare  a  dic- 
tionary to  satisfy  the  coming  age,  such  a  work  as  even  now  would  be 
appreciated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  cause  existing  dictionaries 
to  be  stowed  away  as  worthless  rubbish, /can  be  expressed  in  a  single 
sentence.  •  The  English  Lexicographer  must  have  grown  up  into  the 
language,  have  become  identified  with  it,  must  be  discriminatingly 
cognizant  of  his  intellections,  and  able  to  present  them  accurately  and 
fully  in  their  natural  order.  His  heart  must  beat  sympathetically, 
whenever  he  meets  idiomatic  ease  and  simple  grace,  and  modest  adorn- 
ment, and  purity  of  diction.  He  must  sensitively  recoil,  as  if  violence 
were  done  to  himself,  when  he  meets  uncouth  and  barbarous  terms,  or 
words  misapplied,  or  false  rhetoric,  or  perverse  logic.  His  instant 
feeling  must  recognize  what  belongs  to  the  vital  organization  of  the 
language,  and  what  it  regards  as  incapable  of  assimilation,  and  what 
in  its  growth  it  has  cast  off,  hcDceforth  inert  and  dead.  He  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  origin  and  history  of  words  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  trace  ordinarily  the  usages  of  each  to  their  common  base.  This 
implies  the  knowledge  of  the  etymon,  which  must  be  analyzed  and 
traced  as  far  back  as  more  radical  significations  will  shed  light  e?en 
darkly  npon  it.  The  usages  of  words  must  be  arranged  orderly,  de- 
£ned  distinotlyt  and  illustrated  apptoptlat^ly.    Orderly  arrangemetuit 
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demaoda  Uuit  ike  most  radical  signifioation  should  be  placed  first ; 
thaty  if  there  are  oorresponding  tropical  and  metODymioal  usages,  these 
should  follow  in  order ;  that,  if  there  are  secondary  literal  usages,  with 
their  subordinate  tropes,  these  should  be  again  grouped  in  like  manner. 
A  plan  of  notation  and  a  style  of  printing  may  be  adopted,  such 
that  the  relations  of  each  definition  shall  be  as  obvious  as  is  the  local 
relation  of  one  of  the  states  in  a  colored  map  of  New  £ngland.  DiS" 
tinct  definition  requires,  that,  instead  of  the  loose  practice  of  heaping 
together  synonymes,  sometimes,  too,  so  remote  as  to  represent  a  widely 
different  idea,  the  embodied  conception  shall  be  set  forth  with  the 
utmost  exactness  of  outline,  in  nothing  exceeding,  and  by  nothing 
falling  short  It  avails  not  to  say  that  such  nicety  of  distinction  will 
be  neither  appreciated  nor  understood.  There  tire  already  those  who 
demand  nothing  less ;  those  who  look  for  the  perfection  of  what  they 
seek,  although  they  may  disregard  all  definitions  but  the  one  that 
interests  them  for  the  moment ;  and  those  who  might  find  the  defini- 
tion not  wholly  intelligible,  would,  in  most  cases,  still  approximate 
nearer  the  truth  than  if  they  had  consulted  a  more  imperfect  defi- 
nition. Appropriate  illustration  is  but  examples  of  use  drawn  from 
good  authors. 

That  identification  of  the  language  that  I  have  spoken  of  will  be 
further  manifested  in  marking  with  its  true  character  every  word  and 
usage.  The  living  and  the  dead,  the  common  and  the  technical,  the 
elegant  and  the  vulgar,  that  which  b  of  natural  growth  and  the  mon- 
strosities that  were  coined  aptly  for  the  occasion  or  have  been  wan- 
tonly introduced  by  whatever  names  of  note,  will  all  be  shown  in  their 
true  character.  This  may  now  be  derided  as  an  impracticable  fancy 
or  an  idle  dream.  It  may  not  be  realized  this  half  century,  but  prep- 
aration for  an  advance  is  making.  The  conditions  which  shall  insure 
a  high  degree  of  success  will  at  length  be  met :  the  patience  to  sit 
down  to  a  life-long  work ;  the  iron  diligence ;  the  nice  perception,  the 
power  to  represent  accurately  and  clearly  its  results ;  familiarity  with 
English  literature  from  the  beginning ;  the  tact  to  glance  over  wide 
and  diverse  fields  of  labor,  and  seize  upon  whatever  can  be  turned  to 
account ;  a  hearty  recognition  of  the  merits  of  every  co-laborer,  but 
the  acknowledgment  of  no  man  as  master ;  no  vain  assumption  of  dic- 
tatorship in  language,  a  modest  offer  only  to  serve  as  interpreter. 

Dr.  Webster's  great  merits  as  a  lexicographer  are  cheerfully  con- 
ceded. Indeed,  the  American  who  is  not  proud  of  him  must  be 
wanting  in  patriotism.  What  he  accomplished,  in  spite  of  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  and  without  philological  culture  adequate  to  his 
task,  will  ever  remain  a  wonder.    But  to  maintain  that  Vie  \etl  iio\}l[i- 
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oeeding  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  I  have  not  been  speaking 
at  random,  and  to  present  one  or  more  instances  of  such  faults  as  I 
have  observed.  I  know  not  that  it  makes  any  difference  what  portion 
I  select.  By  accident  I  take  the  commencement  of  the  letter  D.  I 
shall  notice  whatever  seems  to  require  amendment 

The  first  word  is  Dab,  and  its  first  definition,  which  is  credited  to 
Bailey,  is,  **  to  strike  gently  with  the  hand.''  It  is  admitted  that  the 
word  suggests  the  use  of  the  hand,  and  so  does  to  whip,  as  that  also 
expresses  an  action  hardly  possible  without  hands ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  specific  means  is  not  an  element  in  the  signification  of  the  word ; 
for,  if  so, — as  one  may  dab  another  with  the  shovel  or  the  poker  (the 
illustrations  but  accord  with  the  word),  or  as  one  may  be  dabbed  like 
St  Paul  '<  in  the  necke  "  with  the  '<  aungell  of  Sathan,  the  pricke  of  the 
fleshe,"  as  Sir  T.  More  has  it,  or,  as  another  was,  **  in  the  mouth  with 
a  broken  sword,'* — there  would  be  required  as  many  different  defi- 
nitions as  there  are  different  means,  an  inconvenient  number,  truly. 
The  definitions,  "  to  slap,  to  box,''  intended  to  be  synonymous,  are 
nearer  the  mark.  — Webster's  second  definition,  borrowed  from  John- 
son, is  "  to  strike  gently  with  some  soft  or  moist  substance."  Here 
again  the  means  is  added  to  the  signification  of  the  word.  Dab  has 
really  but  one  meaning,  which  is,  to  strike  suddenly ;  but,  as  it  is  applied 
to  any  degree  of  violence  down  to  a  mere  touch,  there  should  be 
added  the  qualification,  "  either  violently  or  softly,"  or  perhaps  a 
second  definition  might  be  given,  *'  to  tap  gently." 

The  noun  Dab  is  defined,  first,  "  a  gentle  blow  with  the  hand." 
Again  the  means  is  added,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  word.  Nei- 
ther is  it  necessarily  a  gerUle  blow.  It  should  be  **  a  quick  or  sudden 
blow." — The  second  definition  is  "  a  small  lump  of  anything,  soft  or 
moist."  Then,  if  a  dab  of  dough  becomes  dry  and  hard,  of  course  it 
is  no  longer  a  dab.  The  definition  would  be  better,  **  a  small  lump  : 
properly,  one  formed  by  dipping  or  moistening." — ^The  third  defini- 
tion, *<  something  moist  or  slimy  thrown  on  one,"  is  superfluous.  It 
was  no  less  a  dab  before  it  was  thrown. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  same  criticisms  on  "  Dabbed y  struck  with 
something  moist,"  and  **  Dabbing y  striking  gently  with  something 
moist,"  but  will  only  say  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  qualification 
"  gently  "  is  introduced  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other. 

Webster's  etymology  of  Dabble  is  "  Heb.  tabal,  or  from  the  root  of 
dipy  Gothic  daupyaUy  Belgic  dabben  or  dabbelen.  See  Dip."  There 
is  not  absolute  error  here,  but  the  precise  fact  is  that  dabble  is  a 
diminutive  of  daby  corresponding  with  the  Dutch  dabbelen.  The 
Maeso-Gothic  daupjany  in  the  Gothic  languages  the  oldest  known 
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form  of  this  whole  class,  should  have  been  given  not  with  dabUe  bal 
with  dab^  and  it  is  properly  repeated  with  dip.  It  does  not,  however, 
illustrate  the  original  use  of  the  etymon,  for  it^  preserved  applicatioii 
is  the  restricted  meaning  '*  to  baptize ;  "  precisely  the  same  departure 
from  the  primitive  sense  that  some  modem  forms  exhibit. 

It  must  be  careRilly  observed  that  Dr.  Webster  makes  a  distinction 
between  affinity  and  the  possession  of  a  common  origin.  The  ezad 
character  of  this  distinction  will  be  evident  by  an  illustration.  Sap- 
pose  that,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  a  common  climate  and  a  common  diet 
had  produced  a  likeness  of  physical  characteristics  between  two  species 
of  animals,  and  that  there  were  instances  of  individuals  conforming 
outwardly  more  with  the  other  race  than  with  their  own,  and  all  this 
without  any  mingling  of  blood ;  they  would  be  oArm,  or  an  affimiy 
would  exist  between  them,  notwithstanding  their  origin  was  entirelj 
distinct.  Affinity  is,  with  Dr.  Webster,  mere  physical  resemblance 
or  literal  coincidence.  The  only  possible  interpretation  of  many  of 
his  remarks  shows  this.  The  words  I  have  begun  to  criticize  will  ftr- 
nish  an  example.     Says  Dr.  Webster,  Introduction,  p.  Ixxiii. : 

"  The  governing  principles  of  etymology  are,  firsts  the  identity  of 
radical  letters,  or  a  coincidence  of  cognates,  in  different  languages; 
no  affinity  being  admissible  except  among  words  whose  primary  con- 
sonants are  articulations  of  the  same  organ. 

'*  Second,  Words  in  diflferent  languages  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  proceeding  from  the  same  radix,  unless  they  have  the  same  signifl-* 
cation,  or  one  closely  allied  to,  or  naturally  deducible  from,  it." 

These  principles  have  the  aspect  of  being  purely  restrictive.  To 
the  first  thus  considered,  there  can  be  ofiered  no  objection.  But  in 
its  application  Dr.  Webster  shows  that  he  means  to  include  the  com- 
plementary propositions,  that  all  words  having  the  same  radical  letters 
in  different  languages,  and  much  more  in  the  same  language,  are^ 
therefore,  akin  to  each  other ;  and  that  there  are  words  thus  akiUt 
which  do  not  have  a  common  origin. 

To  Webster's  second  principle  it  is  possible,  with  sufficient  ingenuity, 
to  attach  a  true  meaning.  Could  we  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
a  whole  train  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  and  fully  comprehend 
all  their  relations,  we  should  see  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  last 
of  the  series  is  **  naturally  deducible  from  its  radix."  Could  we  be 
admitted  into  all  the  arcana  of  nature,  we  should  no  longer  feel  sor- 
prise  at  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  any  of  her  productions ;  and 
yet  we  do  constantly  observe  diverse  appearances  in  the  same  individ- 
tml  object;  so  that,  if  our  judgments  of  the  existence  or  non-existenee 
i€f  identity  or  affinity  were  to  be  determined  solely  by  similarity  or 
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diaBimilaritj  of  physical  constitution,  they  would  not  rarely  prove 
incorrect.  Webster,  indeed,  appends  these  remarks,  hardly  tending  to 
the  same  effect.  He  says  :  "  And  on  this  point  much  knowledge  of 
the  primary  sense  of  words,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  collateral 
senses  haye  sprung  f^om  one  radical  idea,  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
inquirer  from  mistakes.  A  competent  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
etymology  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  one,  or  from  two  or  three 
languages.  It  is  almost  literally  true,  that,  in  examining  more  than 
twenty  languages,  I  have  found  each  language  to  throw  some  light  on 
every  other.^^  Webster  looks  not  beyond  a  comparison  of  vocabu- 
laries. He  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  imperfect,  and  often  erroneous 
definitions.  No  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  most  of  the  affil- 
iated languages  clears  up  the  darkness  amid  which  he  is  forced  to 
grope.  The  obvious  sense  of  Webster's  second  principle,  and  its 
intended  sense  as  shown  in  the  etymologies,  is,  "  A  word,  bearing  a 
signification  so  remote  from  its  supposed  radix  as  not  to  be  easily  de- 
ducible  &om  it,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  it."  Taken 
as  a  principle  in  cases  of  doubt,  it  is  of  great  value.  It  enables  us  to 
form  an  opinion  probably  true  where  there  is  no  other  ground  for 
judgment ;  but  this  is  all.  The  successive  changes  of  the  radical  idea 
may  be  so  great  that  the  derived  sense  is  by  no  means  obviously  dedu- 
cible  from  the  radical  meaning ;  and,  again,  there  may  be  an  identity 
of  elements  and  a  sufficient  resemblance  of  meaning  to  make  an  iden- 
tity of  origin  very  plausible,  whilst  there  is  no  affinity,  employing  the 
term  in  its  proper  sense  to  denote  sameness  of  origin.  I  repeat,  that 
identity  of  existing  elements — and  in  a  mere  comparison  of  vocabu- 
laries, existing  elements  cannot  be  distinguished  from  radical  elements 
— identity  of  existing  elements  in  two  words,  and  closely  allied  mean- 
ings combmed,  do  not  constitute  a  safe  proof  of  affinity,  whilst,  in  the 
absence  of  opposing  testimony,  they  do  amount  to  a  high  degree  of 
probability.  Dr.  Webster's  error  is  in  assuming  this  probability  as 
proof;  and  his  weakness  is  in  his  scanty  knowledge  of  the  historical 
connection  of  different  forms.  The  only  sure  ground  to  rest  upon  is 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  history  of  words,  and  the  deduction 
of  the  specific  laws  of  change  in  the  several  varieties  of  condition. 
The  general  laws  of  change  Webster  was  acquainted  with ;  and  he 
was  undoubtedly  correct  in  the  vast  majority  of  inferences  that  he 
drew  from  a  comparison  of  vocabularies. 

To  return  from  a  consideration  of  principles  to  their  application,  as 
examples  shall  serve  us.  As  the  etymon  of  dab,  Webster  gives  Fr. 
dauber,  adding  <<  or  from  the  same  root  It  has  the  elements  of  dip^ 
dub,  and  tap,  Gr.  tvtitoi,  and  of  daub.^*    This  last  statemeat  Vi!l\  m 
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itself  admit  of  two  interpretations ;  fint^  these  several  words  are  bat 
different  fashionings  or  mouldings  of  the  same  identical  elements,— 
elements  separately  inorganic,  lifeless,  wortkless  matter,  haying  % 
living  existence,  a  vital  power  only  in  union,  together  constituting  % 
unit ;  and  that  all  these  fashionings  are  one  and  the  same  entity ; 
secoTidly^  each  element  is  an  independent  existence,  with  a  power  of 
its  own,  uniting  in  various  modes  with  other  elements ;  and  that  each 
mode  or  act  of  combination  constitutes  a  distinct  word, — distinct,  not 
only  in  being  henceforth  an  entity  by  itself,  but  distinct  in  not  owing 
its  genesis  to  any  other  word.  The  first  interpretation  is  not  the  sense 
intended  by  Dr.  Webster ;  for,  after  declaring,  identity  of  elements, 
he  intimates  doubt  of  a  common  origin,  or  membership,  in  the  same 
family ;  for,  to  go  no  further  for  proof,  identity  of  elements  between 
dip  and  tap  is  here  asserted ;  but,  in  giving  the  etymology  of  dip^  the 
Or.  rvTtJb),  £ng.  tap,  is  only  doubtfully  claimed  **  to  be  of  the  same 
family,"  and  apparently  for  the  sole  reason  that  its  signification  is,  in 
Dr.  Webster's  view,  not  quite  near  enough  to  demonstrate  identity  of 
origin.  And,  if  Dr.  Webster  is  in  doubt  of  the  identity  of  dip  and 
tap,  whilst  he  does  claim  for  them  identity  of  elements,  he  cannot  be 
thought  to  maintain  that  dab  and  dip  are  identical,  when  he  simply 
asserts  identity  of  elements.  Let  it  be  distinctly  noticed  that  the 
French  dauber  is  the  only  word  that  he  claims  to  be  from  the  same 
root ;  and  we  see  the  reason  in  his  second  rule,  for  he  found  in  his 
French  dictionaries  dauber  defined  <<  to  strike  with  the  hand,"  or  in 
equivalent  phrase ;  and  this  alone  of  the  words  compared  seemed  suffi* 
ciently  allied  in  signification  with  dab  **  to  be  considered  as  proceeding 
from  the  same  radix."  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  accept  the  second 
interpretation,  an  interpretation  which  supposes  a  theory  of  language 
unphilosophical  and  baseless, — unphilosophical  and  baseless,  because 
inconsistent  with  the  history  of  man  and  the  functions  of  his  intellect. 
Certain  theorizers  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  words  are  but  the 
bodies  of  ideas  and  their  relations ;  and  the  sum  of  the  independent 
powers  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  a  word  is  no  more  the  word  itself, 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  properties  of  its  various  elementary  parti- 
cles is  the  living  human  body;  that  a  word,  in  its  functions,  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  mere  sound,  as  is  an  animate  body  from  mere  matter ;  and 
that  the  life  which  they  each  have,  is  not  of  themselves,  but  is  given 
unto  them.  It  is  not  denied  that  certain  sounds  have  a  superior 
fitness  for  the  expression  of  certain  classes  of  ideas ;  but  it  is  an  anal* 
pgOQs  truth  that  the  vital  power  selects  only  definite  kinds  of  matter 
ioat  the  constituent  elements  of  the  diverse  parts  of  the  human  organ- 
With  such  theorizers  Dr.  Webster's  account  of  the  origin  of 
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langoage,  in  his  Introduction,  does  not  seem  to  harmonize ;  and  yet 
this  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  elements  is  in  agreement  with  their 
views,  in  which  case  it  is  to  be  rejected.  If  any  one  deny  that  such  is 
the  doctrine,  if  he  have  logic  enough  left,  he  may  see  that  this  denial 
takes  from  the  doctrine  what  little  of  significance  it  might  have  had 
before.  In  either  case,  the  insertion  of  words  identical  in  elements, 
but  of  different  families,  is  of  no  advantage,  and  but  uselessly  swells 
the  size  of  the  book. 

Had  Dr.  Webster  boldly  asserted  the  identity  of  dab,  dub,  dib,  dip, 
dape,  dive,  &c.,  his  position  could  not  be  successfully  attacked.  In 
the  several  ideas,  as  in  the  words,  nothing  is  discernible  but  the  same 
substance  differently  moulded ;  mere  variations  of  mode,  not  distinct 
existences.  One  evidence  of  the  identity  of  dab  with  dip  is  found  in 
the  several  appellations  of  a  water-fowl ;  **  the  diving  dob-chick,^^  dab- 
chick,  dip-chicky  didapper,  and  dive-dapper.  Another  is  found  in  the 
uses  of  its  diminutive  dabble,  which  Webster  regards  as  of  a  common 
origin  with  dip.  That  it  is  a  diminutive  in  reality  as  well  as  in  form 
becomes  evident  in  considering  its  use,  whether  the  child  in  years  is 
spoken  of  as  dabbling  in  water,  or  the  child  in  wisdom  as  dabbling  in 
metaphysics. 

Dabble t  V.  i.,  has  for  its  second  definition,  <'  to  do  anything  in  a 
slight  or  superficial  manner ;  to  tamper ;  to  touch  here  and  there." 
Two  distinct  uses  are  here  given  as  one, — a  mistake  of  Johnson.  "  To 
do  anything  in  a  slight  or  superficial  manner,"  or  perhaps  better,  to 
make  slight  essays  at  something,  as  Walpole  afirmed  that  a  certain 
painter  "  dabbled  in  poetry  too,"  is  one  thing ;  and,  "  to  tamper,"  or 
make  impertinent  charges,  as  when  Atterbury  charged  Pope  with  dah^ 
Uing  with  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  is  quite  another.  Webster  quotes 
from  Atterbury  to  illustrate  this  usage,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
first  member  of  the  definition  is  not  synonymous  with  the  others. 
He  adds,  as  a  third  definition,  "  to  meddle ;  to  dip  into  a  concern ;  " 
showing  at  once  the  lack  of  precision,  clearness  and  purity  of  ex- 
pression. The  expression  is  different  from  the  first  member  of  the 
preceding  definition,  but  the  distinct  idea  to  be  defined  is  not  apparent. 

Webster  gives  the  participle  dabbling,  but  not  dabbled.  To  give 
either  participle  with  a  repetition  of  definitions  is  alike  useless,  or  if 
with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  definitions,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is 
worse  than  useless.  Webster*s  is  not  the  only  dictionary  that  might 
thus  be  pnmed  of  thousands  of  articles  with  gain.  When  a  true 
adjective  arises  out  of  a  participle,  as  noted  (e,g,,  a  noted  character), 
it  should  be  given  as  an  adjective,  with  an  enumeration  of  its  senses 
asBOch. 
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Dr  Webster  proposes  as  the  derivative  of  Dabster, "  Qu.  from 
adapt  with  iter.  Sax.  slearan,  to  steer."  Is  it  conoeivable  that  « 
term  of  common  life  orclusively,  should  have  arisen  from  a  root 
beloniring  to  a  learned  language,  and  scarcely  used  except  by  persons 
of  some  reading,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  rare  suffix  from  anothw 
dead  tongue  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  improbable  modification  of  Um 
Latin  element,  where  can  a  well-authenticated  instance  of  hybridism 
narallel  with  this  bo  found?    Conjectures  are  not  to  be  excluded 

I         .       1     .     Tn<ia<w1  in  this  domain,  without  conjecture  a  large 
from  etymology.     Indeed,  in  inis  wmmm,  j  e, 

.mount  of  what  is  probably  true  «.-»ot  be  reached.  But  the  etymol- 
ogist must  first  establish  his  principles  by  h«tonc  investigation ;  and 
eases  that  he  can  neither  «fcr  to  •  ?"««'?'«.  »<>'  adduce  evidence  for 
their  supposed  anomalousoh.V-.he'"-"' leave,  however  reluctantly. 
And  he  will  sometime.  b*wn««.  when  his  conjectures  accord  with 
established  prim^ipl-.  I«  ^  d«P*rt«e"t.  pnnciples-thc  prmciplea 
o  1-1  -*i  Ai>gM  and  equivaleots — in  many  cases  onlj 
I  now  mean  of  lit»*  ^'''T;     . .,  /•         *•    i      •    *  *i.    u- 

tka  m*J  ^^^  whilst  in  partioular  instances  the  hia- 

^^^  ^  ^  «tff^  ^^  possible  relation  does  not  exist,  so  that 
tor  J  o  a  ^^  ^g^nfiions  of  to-day,  resting  on  mere  probabilities, 
®^™®  ^  .^kitfira  by  some  discovery  to-morrow.  But  this  conjeo- 
may  be  o  ^^^  jj^  the  support  of  no  principle;  is  a  bare  forced 
tare  ^*  '  i  ^^p  firom  being  an  evidence  of  a  happy  gift  of  divina- 
denv>t<<^  ^j  have  done  better,  as  in  the  case  of  tapster  and 
t»on.  *  ^  ^d  nothing.  The  plausibility  or  the  probability  of 
fmnsttr-  ^^  ^ecture  is  left  to  any  that  are  disposed  to  consider 
^*  ^"^liisy  b®  of  merely  accidental  insertion, — such  insertion  of 
i^  \^^  letters  dialoctically,  or  for  euphony,  or  by  a  false  analogy, 
"^^gpoaoaJ  thing, — and  the  whole  suffix  ster^  then,  simply  denotes 
^***^» .  and  as  a  tapster  is  one  who  taps  or  draws,  and  a  punster 
^^nanfl.  80  a  dabster  is  one  who,  by  continuing  to  dab  at  a  thing 
^^•n  intransitive  as  well  as  a  transitive  verb),  is  able  to  hit  the 
^^  In  these  words  (and  perhaps  teamster  is  like  them),  ster  is 
^Z^  from  the  suffix  in  songster  and  spiitster.  Youngster  is  a  case 
'^     it  from  either. 


jfactylety  after  the  example  of  Todd,  is  defined  simply  "  a  dactyle." 
m$ie,  and  elsewhere,  usually,  I  think,  except  when  it  is  employed  in 
1^  primary,  physical  sense,  as  in  gosling  and  stripling^  there  is  an 
^^Ission  to  note  the  peculiar  term  of  expression  given  by  the  diminu* 
life  form.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  peculiar  shade  imparted  to  each 
Iford,  in  the  ease  of  our  few  diminutive  forms,  should  be  pointed 
out,  whether  it  is  the  idea  of  tenderness,  of  derision,  or  of  sportive- 
ness,  which  latter  modification  is  essentially  the  one  here : 
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**  Wboerer  saw  a  oolt,  im&ton  mkI  wfid, 
Yoked  with  a  slov-lbot  ox  on  a  &llow  field. 
Can  right  aieed  how  handsomely  befits 
Dull  spondees  with  the  English  dactyltUJ*^ — BUhop  Hall. 

DactyUsif  quoting  Todd  again,  is  defined  "  one  who  writes  flowing 
yerse.'*  Instead  of  being  employed  in  this  general  sense,  dactylut 
denotes  a  proficient  in  dactylic  versifipation,  and  is  applied  especially 
to  those  who  compose  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

'*  Dr.  Johnson  prefers  the  Latin  poetiy  of  May  and  Cowley  to  that  of  Milton, 
and  thinks  May  to  be  the  first  of  the  three.  May  is  oertainly  a  sonorous  deuityh 
itL^—WarUm, 

In  the  etymology  of  Dactylamancy,  there  is  an  error  of  no  great 
importance,  the  giving  of  Or.  /iavttxti  instead  of  fiuvjela. 

No  derivation  of  Dade  and  Doddle  is  given,  though  one  quite  satis- 
&otory  can  be  proposed ;  nor  is  their  affinity  with  tote^  toddle^  sug- 
gested, nor  is  either  of  its  two  intransitive  significations  noticed, 
namely : 

Firsts  the  literal  sense,  to  walk  as  a  child  just  beginning  to  go 
alone. 

<*  No  sooner  taught  to  dadt  than  from  their  mother  trip.** — Drayton, 

Secondly^  the  figurative  sense,  to  go  or  move  slowly. 

"  Bat  easily  from  her  source  as  Isis  gently  dades,** — Drayton, 

But  these  omissions  are  of  little  importance,  as  dade  never  obtained 
more  than  a  local  use ;  and  Drayton  is  the  only  author  adduced  by 
Richardson  as  employing  it. 

Of  Daddock  no  intimation  is  given  that  it  is  a  local  word. 

The  etymology  of  Dado  is  simply  traced  to  the  Italian.  Webster 
did  not  perceive  that  the  French  de^  the  Provencal  datf  the  Portu- 
guese, Spanish  and  Italian  dado,  come  from  the  Latin  participle  datns, 
in  its  secondary  sense  o£cast,  thrown;  and  that  from  the  cubical  form 
of  the  die  of  gaming,  the  architectural  application  was  drawn.  Ap- 
parently, he  considered  the  word  of  Celtic  origin.  See  his  etymology 
of  2>ie. 

Of  Deedalf  Johnson  declares  that  <*  skilful  is  not  the  true  sense, 
nor  should  be  imitated."  Todd  contradicts  him,  asserting  that  it  '*  has 
not  only  as  good  authority  as  can  be  produced  in  the  language,  but  is 
supported  also  in  the  same  meaning  by  Tasso."  Webster  follows 
Todd,  defining  it, 

"  1.  Various ;  variegated. — Spenter, 
"2.  SkilfW." 

There  are  here  two  mistakes  to  be  corrected.    First ,  if  the  defi- 
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nitions  are  correct,  tbeir  arrangemeDt  is  wrong.  DctdaL  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  fiunons  architect  Dadahuy  and  therefore  skilful 
is  the  prinuuy  meaning.  Secondly,  in  direct  opposition  to  Johnson, 
skilful  is  the  only  true  meaning  of  the  word.  This  is  its  sense  in  the 
very  passage  that  he  quotes  from  Spenser  to  illustrate  the  meaning, 
"various;  variegated." 

**  Then  doth  the  dttdal  earth  throw  forth  to  thee 
Out  of  her  fi*uitfdl  lap  ahandant  flowers." — Spenser. 

The  earth  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  variegated  with  flowers,  but 
how  much  discrimination  and  taste  is  requisite  to  discern  that  that  is 
not  the  meaning  of  the  poet ;  that  there  is  a  personification ;  that  the 
earth  is  viewed  as  an  artist  of  wondrous  skill,  as  displayed  in  her 
flowery  productions  ?  Dcedal  is  employed  in  passages  of  great  beauty 
from  Spenser  to  Bulwer ;  and  not  one  is  yet  found  where  it  bears  the 
sense  of  "  various ;  variegated."  It  always  means  ingenioia,  skilful; 
but  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  architect  in  an  active  sense,  and  at 
others  to  his  productions  in  a  passive  sense. 

For  the  etymology  of  Baffj  n.,  Webster  gives  "  Icelandic  dauf 
allied  to  deaf,^*  This  is  so  far  correct,  but  Webster  probably  mis- 
takes in  some  of  the  affinities  of  deaf  and  certainly  in  its  radical  sig- 
nification, which  is  not  "  thick."  The  words  most  directly  akin  are 
German  taid>  and  dauh^  senseless ;  Dutch  daff,  dull ;  and  Swedish 
doef  stupid ;  all  of  which,  with  little  doubt,  are  derived  from  a  verb 
signifying  to  push  or  strike  ;  so  that  daff  radically  denotes  one  who 
has  received  a  stunning  blow,  and  then,  devoid  of  sense. 

Daff^  to  daunt,  without  any  sufficient  authority,  Webster  treats  as 
a  distinct  word  from  daff,  to  toss  aside.  The  Scottish  daff  in  the 
diffierent  senses, — to  be  foolish ;  to  make  sport ;  to  toy, — is  in  truth 
also  etymological ly  identical. 

The  etymological  relation  of  Daft  is  not  given.  It  is  a  participial 
adjective,  from  the  same  source  as  the  noun  and  the  verb  daff.  Com- 
pare its  local  English  sense,  stupid,  silly,  with  the  signification  before 
assigned  to  the  radix. 

If  there  is  a  sufficient  object  in  giving  with  Daffodil  the  corre- 
sponding French,  Italian,  &c.,  which  are  mere  foreign  dialectic  varia- 
tions, it  is  unpardonable  to  omit  the  old  English  forms  consecrated  by 
3IiIton  and  Spenser. 

*•  Strew  me  the  groand  with  daffadowndillies,  ' 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loyed  lilies." — Spenser, 

'*  Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  dcffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 
To  strew  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lycid  lies." — Milton. 
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Webster  ^yes  the  word  Dag  as  if  it  belonged  to  three  distinct 
families,  and  jet  its  separate  senses,  and  others  beside,  attached  to 
forms  in  cognate  languages,  are  all  deduoible  from  the  one  idea,  to  pene' 
irate.  The  first  meaning  given  is  "  a  dagger,"  and  bearing  the  same 
sense,  there  are  D.  dagge  ;  Sw.  daggert ;  Fr.  dagiie  ;  Sp.  and  It.  daga  ; 
and  also  Qet,  degen,  with  the  kindred  meaning,  a  sword.  Also  the 
Eng.  dagger  is  probably  a  mere  dialectic  variation  of  the  same,  the 
er  being,  as  sometimes  in  other  branches  of  the  Gothic  stock,  an  insig- 
nificant snffix.  The  next  meaning,  "  a  hand-gun ;  a  pistol,"  is  not 
separated  by  Webster  from  the  preceding,  so  that  no  remark  upon  it  is 
required.  It  is  but  another  modification  of  the  idea  of  a  penetrating 
power  thus  to  conceive  of  dew,  in  Swedish  dagg  ;  kindred  with  which 
is  the  Danish  taage,  mist.  The  other  meanings,  "  a  loose  end  "  (better, 
a  shred),  and  "  a  leather  latchet,"  are  passive  senses,  expressing  the 
result  of  an  action,  of  the  kind  produced  by  instruments  whose  names 
are  from  the  same  root.  As  intermediate  in  sense,  the  A.  S.  dag, 
anything  loose,  may  be  adduced. 

Webster,  properly  enough,  says  nothing  of  the  etymology  of  the 
verb  Dag,  as  its  identical  stem  sufficiently  indicates  its  connection 
with  the  preceding  noun ;  but,  inconsistently  with  the  treatment  of 
the  noun,  the  significations,  "  to  cut  into  slips  "  and  "  to  daggle,"  are 
not  given  in  distinct  articles.  Both  the  meanings  given  by  Webster, 
and  its  local  English  usage  as  an  intransitive,  to  drizzle,  and  the  signifi- 
cations of  corresponding  verbs  in  the  languages,  are  deducible  from 
the  radical  sense  assigned  to  the  stem. 

Of  Daggle,  the  diminutive  of  dag,  Webster  says,  "  probably  from 
dag,  dew,  or  its  root ;  "—one  of  those  instances  of  doubtful  expression 
so  strangely  contrasting  with  his  unqualified  assertions  in  respect  to 
things  wholly  wrapped  in  the  blackness  of  darkness. 

Of  Dais  the  etymology  is  not  given,  and  yet  through  diverse  changes, 
with  various  significations,  it  can  be  clearly  traced  back  as  far  as  the 
Gr.  dixfZVy  to  throw.  (See  Diez,  Etymologisches  Woerterbuck.)  Dr. 
Webster,  trusting  to  a  comparison  of  vocabularies,  failed  to  see  this 
origin ;  for,  had  he  perceived  it,  he  would  have  either  given  it  as  in 
the  case  of  dish  and  desk,  or  made  a  reference  as  in  the  case  of  disk, 
the  other  words  of  the  same  parentage. — Dais  has  had  applications 
varying  from  those  given  by  Webster. 

Of  Dalliance,  and  the  corresponding  intransitive  verb  Dally,  John- 
son placed  the  literal  signification  delay  last  in  order.  Webster  has 
made  the  correction  in  the  verb,  but  in  the  noun  he  has  carelessly  lefl 
the  signification  delay  in  the  last  place,  notwithstanding  his  explicit 
statement  that  it  is  the  literal  meaning. 
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ing  to  be  done  is  quite  absurd.  A  reyiew  of  his  dictionary  would 
abundantly  show  this.  An  exhibition  of  its  defects  and  a  summary 
of  its  errors  would  startle  many  a  one  who  consults  it  with  the  com- 
fortable persuasion  of  its  infallibility.  It  would  appear,  that,  whilst 
on  his  etymological  plan  he  has  reflected  a  flood  of  light  back  upon  the 
dark  domain  of  primary  significations,  yet  his  principles  were  not 
thoroughly  scientific ;  that  he  unduly  trusted  to  literal  correspond- 
ences, and  so  far  neglected  historic  investigations  that  in  many  cases 
his  conclusions  are  false ;  and  that  in  many  other  cases  undue  space 
is  occupied  with  crude  speculations.  It  would  be  seen,  that  in  a  mul- 
titude of  oases  he  does  not  commence  with  the  radical  meaning ;  that 
in  a  vastly  greater  number  of  cases  he  neglects  any  imaginable  order 
of  definitions,  whether  it  were  to  be  deduced  from  the  genetical  rela- 
tion of  ideas,  or  the  period  of  their  development  Not  that  herein  he 
is  an  offender  above  all  other  men,  for  in  some  of  our  dictionaries 
utter  confusion  reigns ;  but,  in  orderly  arrangement,  Freund's  Latin 
Lexicon  is  incomparably  superior.  A  thorough  examination  would 
show,  too,  that  whilst  Webster  has  corrected  many  of  Johnson's  blun- 
ders, those  remaining  are  not  few ;  that  he,  as  well  as  Johnson,  is 
exceedingly  prone  to  attempt  a  distinction  where  a  difference  does  not 
exbt,  attaching  to  the  word  defined  an  element  not  belonging  thereto, 
but  rather  expressed  by  connected  words ;  that  less  frequently  he 
overlooks  a  distinction ;  that  he  sadly  fails  in  drawing  accurate  dis- 
tinctions, throwing  back  the  inquirer  upon  his  own  reflections,  or,  at 
best,  but  furnishing  aid,  in  an  accumulation  of  definitions,  towards 
reaching  the  desired  result;  and  that  many  usages  are  quite  neg- 
lected.* But,  whilst  there  was  a  full  exhibition  of  imperfections, 
nothing  would  be  detracted  from  his  pain&lly-earned  meed  of  praise. 
To  the  character  of  a  review  the  present  essay  lays  no  claim;  but  it 
is  not  without  an  equal  object,  as  I  hope  will  appear  in  the  issue.  I 
simply  propose  to  criticize  a  few  pages  of  the  dictionary,  only  pro- 


*  I  hare  said  noUiing  above  of  the  deficiency  or  the  redondaDcy  of  the  rocabulary.  It  waa 
no  part  of  Webster's  plan  to  afford  soffldent  help  to  the  reader  of  oid  books.  It  seems  to  me 
desirable  that  a  first-class  dictionary  should  have  in  its  leading  Tocabolary  those  words  that 
in  all  or  In  part  of  their  usages  belong  to  the  present  llKe  of  the  language,  and  those  only ; 
that  obsolete  and  dialectic  words  and  variations  of  form  should  constitute  a  second  Tocabulary  ; 
and  words  solely  technical,  a  third.  Mere  Latlnlsms  and  barl>arisms  that  never  came  into  estab- 
lished use,  and  scientific  terms,  whilst  still  candidates  for  adoption,  should  be  rigidly  excluded 
ezeept  in  those  instances  where  their  interpretation  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  some 
passage  In  a  standard  author.  Of  modem  words,  Webster  was  industrious  in  the  collection  *, 
and,  in  discrimination  in  their  admission,  compares  favorably  with  other  word-gatherers.  Some 
w«U-anthorised  words  remain  to  be  gleaned,  as  an  occasional  fhiitless  search  testifies }  but  the 
aggregate  cannot  be  large.  The  Canore  of  all  (?)  the  modem  dictionaries  to  introduce  d(jfk«enc««, 
irUch  ]ias  supplanted  the  older  d^ff\uivtnt9»  in  its  rhetorical  sense,  Is  quite  as  notioe«ble  as 
the  oaiuioa  of  ocean  fn  the  first  edition  of  Johnson's  dictionary. 
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oeeding  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  I  have  not  been  speaking 
at  random,  and  to  present  one  or  more  instances  of  such  faults  as  I 
haye  observed.  I  know  not  that  it  makes  any  difference  what  portion 
I  select.  By  accident  I  take  the  commencement  of  the  letter  D.  I 
shall  notice  whatever  seems  to  require  amendment. 

The  first  word  is  Dab,  and  its  first  definition,  which  is  credited  to 
Bailey,  is,  '*  to  strike  gently  with  the  hand.'*  It  is  admitted  that  the 
word  suggests  the  use  of  the  hand,  and  so  does  to  whip^  as  that  also 
expresses  an  action  hardly  possible  without  hands ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  specific  means  is  not  an  element  in  the  signification  of  the  word ; 
for,  if  so, — as  one  may  dab  another  with  the  shovel  or  the  poker  (the 
illustrations  but  accord  with  the  word),  or  as  one  may  be  dabbed  like 
St  Paul  **  in  the  necke  "  with  the  '*  aungell  of  Sathan,  the  pricke  of  the 
fleshe,"  as  Sir  T.  More  has  it,  or,  as  another  was,  **  in  the  mouth  with 
%  broken  sword," — there  would  be  required  as  many  different  defi- 
nitions as  there  are  different  means,  an  inconvenient  number,  truly. 
The  definitions,  "  to  slap,  to  box,"  intended  to  be  synonymous,  are 
nearer  the  mark.  — Webster's  second  definition,  borrowed  from  John- 
son, is  "  to  strike  gently  with  some  soft  or  moist  substance."  Here 
again  the  means  is  added  to  the  signification  of  the  word.  Ddb  has 
really  but  one  meaning,  which  is,  to  strike  suddenly ;  but,  as  it  is  applied 
to  any  degree  of  violence  down  to  a  mere  touch,  there  should  be 
added  the  qualification,  *'  either  violently  or  softly,"  or  perhaps  a 
second  definition  might  be  given,  **  to  tap  gently." 

The  noun  Dab  is  defined,  first,  **  a  gentle  blow  with  the  hand." 
Again  the  means  is  added,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  word.  Nei- 
ther is  it  necessarily  a  gentle  blow.  It  should  be  "  a  quick  or  sudden 
blow." — The  second  definition  is  "  a  small  lump  of  anything,  soft  or 
moist."  Then,  if  a  dab  of  dough  becomes  dry  and  hard,  of  course  it 
is  no  longer  a  dab.  The  definition  would  be  better,  **  a  small  lump  : 
properly,  one  formed  by  dipping  or  moistening." — ^The  third  defini- 
tion, "  something  moist  or  slimy  thrown  on  one,"  is  superfluous.  It 
was  no  less  a  dab  before  it  was  thrown. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  same  criticisms  on  "  Dabbed^  struck  with 
something  moist,"  and  ^*  Dabbing ^  striking  gently  with  something 
moist,"  but  will  only  say  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  qualification 
"  gently  "  b  introduced  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other. 

Webster's  etymology  of  Dabble  is  "  Heb.  tabaly  or  from  the  root  of 
dip,  Gothic  daupyan,  Belgic  dabben  or  dabbelen.  See  Dip."  There 
b  not  absolute  error  here,  but  the  precbe  fact  is  that  dabble  b  a 
diminutive  of  dab,  corresponding  with  the  Dutch  dabbelen.  Th$^ 
Uaeao-Gothic  daupjan,  in  the  Crothio  languages  the  o\de&^  ^ho^ru 
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form  of  this  whole  class,  should  have  been  giveD  not  with  dabUe  bvl 
with  daby  and  it  is  properly  repeated  with  dip.  It  does  not,  however, 
illustrate  the  original  use  of  the  etymon,  for  its  preserved  application 
is  the  restricted  meaning  '*  to  baptize ; ''  precisely  the  same  departure 
from  the  primitive  sense  that  some  modem  forms  exhibit. 

It  must  be  carefiilly  observed  that  Dr.  Webster  makes  a  distinction 
between  affinity  and  the  possession  of  a  common  origin.  The  ezad 
character  of  this  distinction  will  be  evident  by  an  illustration.  Sup- 
pose that,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  a  common  climate  and  a  common  diet 
had  produced  a  likeness  of  physical  characteristics  between  two  species 
of  animals,  and  that  there  were  instances  of  individuals  conforming 
outwardly  more  with  the  other  race  than  with  their  own,  and  all  this 
without  any  mingling  of  blood ;  they  would  be  akin^  or  an  affinity 
would  exist  between  them,  notwithstanding  their  origin  was  entirely 
distinct.  Affirdty  is,  with  Dr.  Webster,  mere  physical  resemblance 
or  literal  coincidence.  The  only  possible  interpretation  of  many  of 
his  remarks  shows  this.  The  words  I  have  begun  to  criticize  will  fur- 
nish an  example.    Says  Dr.  Webster,  Introduction,  p.  Ixxiii.  : 

"  The  governing  principles  of  etymology  are,  firsts  the  identity  of 
radical  letters,  or  a  coincidence  of  cognates,  in  different  languages ; 
no  affinity  being  admissible  except  among  words  whose  primary  con- 
sonants are  articulations  of  the  same  organ. 

'<  Seamd,  Words  in  different  languages  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  proceeding  from  the  same  radix,  unless  they  have  the  same  signifi- 
cation, or  one  closely  allied  to,  or  naturally  deducible  from,  it." 

These  principles  have  the  aspect  of  being  purely  restrictive.  To 
the  first  thus  considered,  there  can  be  ofiered  no  objection.  But  in 
its  application  Dr.  Webster  shows  that  he  means  to  include  the  com- 
plementary propositions,  that  all  words  having  the  same  radical  letters 
in  different  languages,  and  much  more  in  the  same  language,  are, 
therefore,  akin  to  each  other ;  and  that  there  are  words  thus  akiOt 
which  do  not  have  a  common  origin. 

To  Webster's  second  principle  it  is  possible,  with  sufficient  ingenuity, 
to  attach  a  true  meaning.  Could  we  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
a  whole  train  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  and  fully  comprehend 
all  their  relations,  we  should  see  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  last 
of  the  series  is  •*  naturally  deducible  from  its  radix."  Could  we  be 
admitted  into  all  the  arcana  of  nature,  we  should  no  longer  feel  sur- 
prise at  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  any  of  her  productions ;  and 
yet  we  do  constantly  observe  diverse  appearances  in  the  same  individ- 
ual  object;  so  that,  if  our  judgments  of  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  identity  or  affinity  were  to  be  detonnlned  solely  by  similarity  or 
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diflsiinilaritj  of  physical  constitution,  they  woald  not  rarely  prove 
incorrect.  Webster,  indeed,  appends  these  remarks,  hardly  tending  to 
the  same  effect.  He  says  :  "  And  on  this  point  much  knowledge  of 
the  primary  sense  of  words,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  collateral 
senses  have  sprang  from  one  radical  idea,  is  necessary  to  secore  the 
inquirer  from  mistakes.  A  competent  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
etymology  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  one,  or  from  two  or  three 
languages.  It  is  almost  literally  true,  that,  in  examining  more  than 
twenty  languages,  I  have  found  each  language  to  throw  some  light  on 
etery  other. ^*  Webster  looks  not  beyond  a  comparison  of  vocabu- 
laries. He  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  imperfect,  and  often  erroneous 
definitions.  No  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  most  of  the  affil- 
iated languages  clears  up  the  darkness  amid  which  he  is  forced  to 
grope.  The  obvious  sense  of  Webster's  second  principle,  and  its 
intended  sense  as  shown  in  the  etymologies,  is,  "  A  word,  bearing  a 
signification  so  remote  from  its  supposed  radix  as  not  to  be  easily  de- 
ducible  from  it,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  it."  Taken 
as  a  principle  in  cases  of  doubt,  it  is  of  great  value.  It  enables  us  to 
form  an  opinion  probably  true  where  there  is  no  other  ground  for 
judgment ;  but  this  is  all.  The  successive  changes  of  the  radical  idea 
may  be  so  great  that  the  derived  sense  is  by  no  means  obviously  dedu- 
cible  from  the  radical  meaning ;  and,  again,  there  may  be  an  identity 
of  elements  and  a  sufficient  resemblance  of  meaning  to  make  an  iden- 
tity of  origin  very  plausible,  whilst  there  is  no  affinity,  employing  the 
term  in  its  proper  sense  to  denote  sameness  of  origin.  I  repeat,  that 
identity  of  existing  elements — and  in  a  mere  comparison  of  vocabu- 
laries, existing  elements  cannot  be  distinguished  from  radical  elements 
— identity  of  existing  elements  in  two  words,  and  closely  allied  mean- 
ings combined,  do  not  constitute  a  safe  proof  of  affinity,  whilst,  in  the 
absence  of  opposing  testimony,  they  do  amount  to  a  high  degree  of 
probability.  Dr.  Webster's  error  is  in  assuming  this  probability  as 
proof;  and  his  weakness  is  in  his  scanty  knowledge  of  the  historical 
connection  of  different  forms.  The  only  sure  ground  to  rest  upon  is 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  history  of  words,  and  the  deduction 
of  the  specific  laws  of  change  in  the  several  varieties  of  condition. 
The  general  laws  of  change  Webster  was  acquainted  with ;  and  he 
was  undoubtedly  correct  in  the  vast  majority  of  inferences  that  he 
drew  from  a  comparison  of  vocabularies. 

To  return  from  a  consideration  of  principles  to  their  application,  as 
examples  shall  serve  us.  As  the  etymon  of  dab,  Webster  gives  Fr. 
dauber,  adding  **  or  from  the  same  root.  It  has  the  elements  of  dip^ 
dubf  and  tap,  Gr.  ivniu,  and  of  daub"    This  last  staiemeiit  Vi!l\  m 
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itself  admit  of  two  interpretations ;  firsts  these  several  words  are  but 
different  ^shionings  or  mouldings  of  the  same  identical  elements, — 
elements  separately  inorganic,  lifeless,  worthless  matter,  having  a 
living  existence,  a  vital  power  only  in  union,  together  constituting  a 
unit ;  and  that  all  these  fashionings  are  one  and  the  same  entity ; 
secondly,  each  element  is  an  independent  existence,  with  a  power  of 
its  own,  uniting  in  various  modes  with  other  elements ;  and  that  each 
mode  or  act  of  combination  constitutes  a  distinct  word, — distinct,  not 
only  in  being  henceforth  an  entity  by  itself,  but  distinct  in  not  owing 
its  genesis  to  any  other  word.  The  first  interpretation  is  not  the  sense 
intended  by  Dr.  Webster ;  for,  after  declaring,  identity  of  elements, 
he  intimates  doubt  of  a  common  origin,  or  membership,  in  the  same 
family ;  for,  to  go  no  further  for  proof,  identity  of  elements  between 
dip  and  tap  is  here  asserted ;  but,  in  giving  the  etymology  of  dip,  the 
Gr.  TVTTTOi,  Eng.  tap,  is  only  doubtfully  claimed  "  to  be  of  the  same 
&mily,"  and  apparently  for  the  sole  reason  that  its  signification  is,  in 
Dr.  Webster's  view,  not  quite  near  enough  to  demonstrate  identity  of 
origin.  And,  if  Dr.  Webster  is  in  doubt  of  the  identity  of  dip  and 
tap,  whilst  ho  does  claim  for  them  identity  of  elements,  he  cannot  be 
thought  to  maintain  that  dab  and  dip  are  identical,  when  he  simply 
asserts  identity  of  elements.  Let  it  be  distmctly  noticed  that  the 
French  dauber  is  the  only  word  that  he  claims  to  be  from  the  same 
root ;  and  we  see  the  reason  in  his  second  rule,  for  he  found  in  his 
French  dictionaries  dauber  defined  <*  to  strike  with  the  hand,"  or  in 
equivalent  phrase ;  and  this  alone  of  the  words  compared  seemed  suffi- 
ciently allied  in  signification  with  dab  *'  to  be  considered  as  proceeding 
from  the  same  radix."  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  accept  the  second 
interpretation,  an  interpretation  which  supposes  a  theory  of  language 
unphilosophical  and  baseless, — unphilosophical  and  baseless,  because 
inconsistent  with  the  history  of  man  and  the  functions  of  his  intellect. 
Certain  thcorizcrs  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  words  are  but  the 
bodies  of  ideas  and  their  relations ;  and  the  sum  of  the  independent 
powers  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  a  word  is  no  more  the  word  itself, 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  properties  of  its  various  elementary  parti- 
cles is  the  living  human  body;  that  a  word,  in  its  functions,  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  mere  sound,  as  is  an  animate  body  from  mere  matter ;  and 
that  the  life  which  they  each  have,  is  not  of  themselves,  but  is  given 
unto  them.  It  is  not  denied  that  certain  sounds  have  a  superior 
fitneas  for  the  expression  of  certain  classes  of  ideas ;  but  it  is  an  anal- 
ogous truth  that  the  vital  power  selects  only  definite  kinds  of  matter 
Jbr  the  constituent  elements  of  the  diverse  parts  of  the  human  organ- 
Hon.     With  Bach  theorizers  Dr.  Yf  ebeWs  aQCOunt  of  the  origin  of 
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language,  in  his  Introduction,  does  not  seem  to  harmonize ;  and  yet 
this  dootrine  of  the  identity  of  elements  is  in  agreement  with  their 
Tiews,  in  which  case  it  is  to  be  rejected.  If  any  one  deny  that  such  is 
the  dootrine,  if  he  have  logic  enough  left,  he  may  see  that  this  denial 
takes  from  the  doctrine  what  little  of  significance  it  might  have  had 
before.  In  either  case,  the  insertion  of  words  identical  in  elements, 
but  of  different  families,  is  of  no  advantage,  and  but  uselessly  swells 
the  size  of  the  book. 

Had  Dr.  Webster  boldly  asserted  the  identity  of  dab^  dub^  dib,  dip^ 
dape,  dive,  &c.,  his  position  could  not  be  successfully  attacked.  In 
the  several  ideas,  as  in  the  words,  nothing  is  discernible  but  the  same 
substance  differently  moulded ;  mere  variations  of  mode,  not  distinct 
existences.  One  evidence  of  the  identity  of  dab  with  dip  is  found  in 
the  several  appellations  of  a  water-fowl ;  "  the  diving  dob^hick,^'  dab- 
chick,  dip-chick,  didapper,  and  dive-dapper.  Another  is  found  in  the 
uses  of  its  diminutive  dabble,  which  Webster  regards  as  of  a  common 
origin  with  dip.  That  it  is  a  diminutive  in  reality  as  well  as  in  form 
becomes  evident  in  considering  its  use,  whether  the  child  in  years  is 
spoken  of  as  dabbling  in  water,  or  the  child  in  wisdom  as  dabbling  in 
metaphysics. 

Dabble,  V,  i.,  has  for  its  second  definition,  "  to  do  anything  in  a 
slight  or  superficial  manner ;  to  tamper ;  to  touch  here  and  there." 
Two  distinct  uses  are  here  given  as  one, — a  mistake  of  Johnson.  "  To 
do  anything  in  a  slight  or  superficial  manner,"  or  perhaps  better,  to 
make  slight  essays  at  something,  as  Walpole  affirmed  that  a  certain 
painter  "  dabbled  in  poetry  too,"  is  one  thing ;  and,  "  to  tamper,"  or 
make  impertinent  charges,  as  when  Atterbury  charged  Pope  with  dab' 
hling  with  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  is  quite  another.  Webster  quotes 
firom  Atterbury  to  illustrate  this  usage,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
first  member  of  the  definition  is  not  synonymous  with  the  others. 
He  adds,  as  a  third  definition,  "  to  meddle ;  to  dip  into  a  concern ;  " 
showing  at  once  the  lack  of  precision,  clearness  and  purity  of  ex- 
pression. The  expression  is  different  from  the  first  member  of  the 
preceding  definition,  but  the  distinct  idea  to  be  defined  is  not  apparent. 

Webster  gives  the  participle  dabbling,  but  not  dabbled.  To  give 
either  participle  with  a  repetition  of  definitions  is  alike  useless,  or  if 
with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  definitions,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is 
worse  than  useless.  Webster's  is  not  the  only  dictionary  that  might 
thus  be  pruned  of  thousands  of  articles  with  gain.  When  a  true 
adjective  arises  out  of  a  participle,  as  noted  {e.g.,  a  noted  character), 
it  should  be  given  as  an  adjective,  with  an  eniuneration  of  its  seuaoB 
as  such. 
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Dr.  Webster  propoees  as  the  deriyative  of  Dabiter^  "  Qu.  from 
adapts  with  ster^  Sax.  steoran^  to  steer.*'  Is  it  conoeivable  that  a 
term  of  commoa  life  exclusively,  ^ould  have  arisen  from  a  root 
belonging  to  a  learned  language,  and  scarcely  used  except  by  persons 
of  some  reading,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  rare  suflix  from  another 
dead  tongue  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  improbable  modification  of  the 
Latin  element,  where  can  a  well-authenticated  instance  of  hybridism 
parallel  with  this  be  found?  Conjectures  are  not  to  be  excluded 
from  etymology.  Indeed,  in  this  domain,  without  conjecture  a  large 
amount  of  what  is  probably  true  cannot  be  reached.  But  the  etymol- 
ogist must  first  establibh  his  principles  by  historic  investigation ;  and 
tases  that  he  can  neither  refer  to  a  principle,  nor  adduce  evidence  for 
their  supposed  anomalous  changes,  he  must  leave,  however  reluctantly. 
And  he  will  sometimes  be  wrong,  when  his  conjectures  accord  with 
established  principles.  In  this  department,  principles — ^the  principles 
I  now  mean  of  literal  changes  and  equivalents — ^in  many  cases  only 
show  that  a  relation  nuy  exist,  whilst  in  particular  instances  the  his- 
tory of  a  term  proves  the  possible  relation  does  not  exist,  so  that 
some  of  the  best  conclusions  of  to-day,  resting  on  mere  probabilitiesi 
may  be  overthrown  by  some  discovery  to-morrow.  But  this  conjeo« 
tore  of  Dr.  Webster  has  the  support  of  no  principle;  is  a  bare  forced 
derivation,  and  &r  from  being  an  evidence  of  a  happy  ^ft  of  divina- 
tion. He  would  have  done  better,  as  in  the  case  of  tapster  and 
punster,  to  have  said  nothing.  The  plausibility  or  the  probability  of 
the  following  conjecture  is  lefl  to  any  that  are  disposed  to  consider 
it.  The  st  may  be  of  merely  accidental  insertion, — such  insertion  of 
insignificant  letters  dialectically,  or  for  euphony,  or  by  a  false  analogy, 
being  no  unusual  thing, — and  the  whole  suffix  ster,  then,  simply  denotes 
the  agent ;  and  as  a  tapster  is  one  who  taps  or  draws,  and  a  punster 
one  who  puns,  so  a  dabster  is  one  who,  by  continuing  to  dab  at  a  thing 
{dab  is  an  intransitive  as  well  as  a  transitive  verb),  is  able  to  hit  the 
mark.  In  these  wprds  (and  perhaps  teamster  is  like  them),  ster  is 
distinct  from  the  suffix  in  songster  and  spinster.  Youngster  is  a  case 
different  from  either. 

Dactyletf  after  the  example  of  Todd,  is  defined  simply  "  a  dactyle." 
Here,  and  elsewhere,  usually,  I  think,  except  when  it  is  employed  in 
its  primary,  physical  sense,  as  in  gosling  and  stripling,  there  is  an 
omission  to  note  the  peculiar  term  of  expression  given  by  the  diminu- 
tive form.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  peculiar  shade  imparted  to  each 
word,  in  the  case  of  our  few  diminutive  forms,  should  be  pointed 

it^  whether  it  is  the  idea  of  tenderness,  of  derision,  or  of  sportive* 
which  latter  modification  is  essentially  the  one  here : 
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**  Wlioeyer  saw  a  oolt,  wanton  and  wBd, 
Yoked  with  a  abw-ibot  ox  on  a  &lIow  field. 
Can  right  areed  how  handsomely  befits 
Bull  spondees  with  the  English  daciylett.** — Bishop  HcUl, 

DactyUst,  qaotiog  Todd  again,  is  defined  **  one  who  writes  flowing 
verse."  Instead  of  being  employed  in  this  general  sense,  dactylUt 
denotes  a  proficient  in  dactylic  versification,  and  is  applied  especially 
to  those  who  compose  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

<*  Dr.  Johnson  prefers  the  Latin  poetry  of  May  and  Cowley  to  that  of  MUton, 
and  thinks  May  to  be  the  first  of  the  three.  May  is  certainly  a  sonorous  dactyl' 
iiL'^—WarUm, 

In  the  etymology  of  Dactylomancyf  there  is  an  error  of  no  great 
importance,  the  giving  of  6r.  fiavxinii  instead  of  fiuviela. 

No  derivation  of  Dade  and  Doddle  is  given,  though  one  quite  satis- 
&ctory  can  be  proposed ;  nor  is  their  affinity  with  tote,  toddle,  sug- 
gested, nor  is  either  of  its  two  intransitive  significations  noticed, 
namely : 

First,  the  literal  sense,  to  walk  as  a  child  just  beginning  to  go 
alone. 

«  No  sooner  taaght  to  dade  than  fh>m  their  mother  trip.*' — Drayton. 

Seamdly,  the  figurative  sense,  to  go  or  move  slowly. 

**  Bat  easily  from  her  souroe  as  Isis  gently  dade*.** — Drayton. 

But  these  omissions  are  of  little  importance,  as  dade  never  obtained 
more  than  a  local  use ;  and  Drayton  is  the  only  author  adduced  by 
fiiohardson  as  employing  it. 

Of  Daddock  no  intimation  is  given  that  it  is  a  local  word. 

The  etymology  of  Dado  is  simply  traced  to  the  Italian.  Webster 
did  not  perceive  that  the  French  de,  the  Proven9al  dot,  the  Portu- 
guese, Spanish  and  Italian  deUlo,  come  from  the  Latin  participle  datus, 
in  its  secondary  sense  of  cast,  thrown;  and  that  from  the  cubical  form 
of  the  die  of  gaming,  the  architectural  application  was  drawn.  Ap- 
parently, he  considered  the  word  of  Celtic  origin.  See  his  etymology 
of  Die. 

Of  Dadal,  Johnson  declares  that  **  skilful  is  not  the  true  sense, 
nor  should  be  imitated.'*  Todd  contradicts  him,  asserting  that  it  **  has 
not  only  as  good  authority  as  can  be  produced  in  the  language,  but  is 
supported  also  in  the  same  meaning  by  Tasso."  Webster  follows 
Todd,  defining  it, 

"  1.  Various  ;  variegated. — Spenter. 
"2.  8kUftiL'» 

There  are  here  two  mistakes  to  be  corrected.     Firtt^  M  ^e  ^<e&- 
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mtions  are  oorreot,  their  arrangement  is  wrong.  Dadal  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  famous  architect  Dcedalus^  and  therefore  skilful 
is  the  primary  meaning.  Secondly^  in  direct  opposition  to  Johnson, 
skilful  is  the  only  true  meaning  of  the  word.  This  is  its  sense  in  the 
very  passage  that  he  quotes  from  Spenser  to  illustrate  the  meaning, 
*« various;  variegated." 

*'  Then  doth  the  dadtd  earth  throw  forth  to  thee 
Out  of  her  firuitftil  lap  abundant  flowers.*' — Spenur, 

The  earth  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  variegated  with  flowers,  but 
how  much  discrimination  and  taste  is  requisite  to  discern  that  that  is 
not  the  moaning  of  the  poet ;  that  there  is  a  personification ;  that  the 
earth  is  viewed  as  an  artist  of  wondrous  skill,  as  displayed  in  her 
flowery  productions  7  Iksdal  is  employed  in  passages  of  great  beauty 
from  Spenser  to  Bulwer ;  and  not  one  is  yet  found  where  it  bears  the 
sense  of  *<  various ;  variegated.'*  It  always  means  ingenious^  skilful ; 
but  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  architect  in  an  active  sense,  and  at 
others  to  his  productions  in  a  passive  sense. 

For  the  etymology  of  Daff,  n.,  Webster  gives  "  Icelandic  dauf 
allied  to  deaf*  This  is  so  far  correct,  but  Webster  probably  mis- 
takes in  some  of  the  affinities  of  deaf  and  certainly  in  its  radical  sig- 
nification, which  is  not  "  thick."  The  words  most  directly  akin  are 
German  tauh  and  daub,  senseless ;  Dutch  daff^  dull ;  and  Swedish 
doef  stupid ;  all  of  which,  with  little  doubt,  are  derived  from  a  verb 
signifying  to  ptish  or  strike  ;  so  that  daff  radically  denotes  one  who 
has  received  a  stunning  blow,  and  then,  devoid  of  sense. 

Daff^  to  daunt,  without  any  sufficient  authority,  Webster  treats  as 
a  distinct  word  from  daff,  to  toss  aside.  The  Scottish  daff  in  the 
different  senses, — to  be  foolish ;  to  make  sport ;  to  toy, — is  in  truth 
also  etymologically  identical. 

The  etymological  relation  of  Daft  is  not  given.  It  is  a  participial 
adjective,  from  the  same  source  as  the  noun  and  the  verb  daff.  Com- 
pare its  local  English  sense,  stupid^  silly,  with  the  signification  before 
assigned  to  the  radix. 

If  there  is  a  sufficient  object  in  giving  with  Daffodil  the  corre- 
sponding French,  Italian,  &c.,  which  are  mere  foreign  dialectic  varia- 
tions, it  is  unpardonable  to  omit  the  old  English  forms  consecrated  by 
Milton  and  Spenser. 

"  Strew  me  the  ground  with  daffadowndilliett  ' 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lilies.** — Spemtr, 

**  Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  daffodilliet  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 
To  strew  the  laureot  hearse  where  I^id  lies.**— Aft/ton. 
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Webster  gives  the  word  Dag  as  if  it  belonged  to  three  distinct 
families,  and  jet  its  separate  senses,  and  others  beside,  attached  to 
forms  in  cognate  languages,  are  all  deducible  from  the  one  idea,  to  pene- 
trate. The  first  meaning  given  is  "  a  dagger,"  and  bearing  the  same 
sense,  there  are  D.  ia^^«  ;  Sw.  daggert ;  Fr.dague;  Sp.  and  It.  e2a^a  ; 
and  also  Ger.  degen,  with  the  kindred  meaning,  a  sword.  Also  the 
Eng.  dagger  is  probably  a  mere  dialectic  variation  of  the  same,  the 
er  being,  as  sometimes  in  other  branches  of  the  Gothic  stock,  an  insig- 
nificant suffix.  The  next  meaning,  **  a  hand-gun ;  a  pistol,"  is  not 
separated  by  Webster  from  the  preceding,  so  that  no  remark  upon  it  is 
required.  It  is  but  another  modification  of  the  idea  of  a  penetrating 
power  thus  to  conceive  of  dew^  in  Swedish  dagg  ;  kindred  with  which 
is  the  Danish  taage,  mist.  The  other  meanings,  **  a  loose  end  "  (better, 
a  shred) ^  and  **a  leather  latchet,"  are  passive  senses,  expressing  the 
result  of  an  action,  of  the  kind  produced  by  instruments  whose  names 
are  from  the  same  root.  As  intermediate  in  sense,  the  A.  S.  dag^ 
anything  loose,  may  be  adduced. 

Webster,  properly  enough,  says  nothing  of  the  etymology  of  the 
verb  Dag,  as  its  identical  stem  sufficiently  indicates  its  connection 
with  the  preceding  noun ;  but,  inconsistently  with  the  treatment  of 
the  noun,  the  significations,  "  to  cut  into  slips  "  and  "  to  daggle,"  are 
not  given  in  distinct  articles.  Both  the  meanings  given  by  Webster, 
and  its  local  English  usage  as  an  intransitive,  to  drizzle^  and  the  signifi- 
cations of  corresponding  verbs  in  the  languages,  are  deducible  from 
the  radical  sense  aligned  to  the  stem. 

Of  Daggle,  the  diminutive  of  dag,  Webster  says,  "  probably  from 
dag,  dew,  or  its  root ;  " — one  of  those  instances  of  doubtful  expression 
so  strangely  contrasting  with  his  unqualified  assertions  in  respect  to 
things  wholly  wrapped  in  the  blackness  of  darkness. 

Of  Dais  the  etymology  is  not  given,  and  yet  through  diverse  changes, 
with  various  significations,  it  can  be  clearly  traced  back  as  far  as  the 
Gr.  J<xfiV,  to  throw.  (See  Diez,  Etymologisches  Woerterbuck.)  Dr. 
Webster,  trusting  to  a  comparison  of  vocabularies,  failed  to  see  this 
origin ;  for,  had  he  perceived  it,  he  would  have  either  given  it  as  in 
the  case  of  disk  and  desk,  or  made  a  reference  as  in  the  case  of  disk, 
the  other  words  of  the  same  parentage. — Dais  has  had  applications 
varying  from  those  given  by  Webster. 

Of  Dalliance,  and  the  corresponding  intransitive  verb  Dally,  John- 
son placed  the  literal  signification  delay  last  in  order.  Webster  has 
made  the  correction  in  the  verb,  but  in  the  noun  he  has  carelessly  lefl 
the  signification  delay  in  the  last  place,  notwithstanding  his  explicit 
statement  that  it  is  the  literal  meaning. 
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Dally,  V.  t.^  is  defined, "  to  d^lay ;  to  defer;  to  put  off;  to  amuse  till  a 
proper  opportunity;  as,toc2a2/yoffthetime.  [Nat  much  tcted.]  KnoUes.^ 
Bat  it  is  altogether  probable  that  diUly  never  occurs  as  a  transitive 
verb ;  and  further,  notwithstanding  Johnson's  interpretation  and  Web- 
ster's adoption  of  it,  that  the  oompound  verb,  to  dally  off,  does  not 
mean  **  to  delay,"  &o.  This  definition,  as  explained  by  its  last  mem- 
ber, requires  a  personal  object  Is  the  sense  not  rather  "to  wear 
away,  as  with  trifles  or  mere  pretexts  "  7 

Dam,  71.  is  defined, 

**  A  mole,  bank,  or  moand  of  earth,  or  any  wall,  or  a  frame  of  wood,  raised  to 
obstract  a  current  of  water,  and  to  raise  it  for  the  purpose  of  driving  mlll- 
wbeels,  and  Ibr  other  purposes.  Any  work  that  stops  or  confines  water  in  a 
pond  or  basin,  or  causes  it  to  rise.** 

This  definition  is  very  wordy,  besides  not  being  quite  accurate.  A 
dam  may  be  simply  for  obstructing  water  without  raising  it.  It  is 
enough  to  tell  what  the  dam  is  and  does.  The  final  end  is  not  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  definition.  If  otherwise,  it  is  very  carelessly 
left.  The  definition,  freed  from  verbiage,  might  stand,  "  A  mole,  bank, 
or  other  artificial  work,  to  obstruct  or  to  raise  water." 

Of  Dam,  V.  t,  the  first  definition  is, 

**  To  make  a  dam,  or  to  stop  a  stream  of  water  by  a  bank  of  earth,  or  by  any 
other  work  ;  to  oonfine  or  to  shut  in  water.  It  is  common  to  use,  after  the  verb, 
tn,  up,  or  out ;  as,  to  dam  in,  or  to  dam  up,  the  water ;  and  to  dam  out  iB  to 
prevent  water  from  entering.'* 

The  definition  is  wanting  in  directness ;  and  the  statement  relative  to 
the  compound  expressions  does  not  tell  the  exact  truth  and  the  whole 
truth.    It  should  be  somewhat  in  this  manner : 

To  obstruct  or  to  raise  water  by  some  artificial  work.  To  dam  up,  is  to  ob- 
struct a  flow  ;  to  dam  in,  to  oonfine  within  certidn  limits  ;  and  to  dam  out,  to 
exclude  from  certain  limits. 

The  given  etymology  of  Damage,  n.,  suggests  several  remarks  of 
general  application ;  Jirst,  clearness  should  be  secured;  secondly,  only 
what  is  pertinent  should  be  admitted;  thirdly,  the  highest  utility 
should  be  studied.  Obviously,  then,  it  is  requisite  that  the  relations 
and  the  leading  use  of  each  word  given  in  tracing  the  etymology, 
and  the  several  grades  of  the  descent,  both  in  form  and  significa- 
tion, should  be  indicated.  Therefore,  words  etymologically  identical 
should  be  given  first,  and  in  the  order  in  which  their  dialects  stand  to 
that  of  the  word  elucidated.  This  relation  of  etymological  identity  may 
iveniently  indicated  by  prefixing  the  sign  of  equality.    It  would 
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be  understood  that  the  leading  sense  of  each  word,  not  specially  defined, 
was  the  same.  .  Peculiar  uses,  tending  to  the  end  of  etymological 
inquiry,  should  be  specified.  The  close  of  the  series  of  etymological 
equivalents  might  be  indicated  by  a  colon  and  a  dash.  The  immediate 
parent  of  these  words  should  then  follow,  and  then  its  parent,  and  so 
on  through  as  many  degrees  as  are  given,  each  degree  being  sepa- 
rated by  the  same  sign.  No  worthy  end  will  ordinarily  be  served  by 
giving  corruptions  of  parent  words.  Probable  affinities  of  the  remote 
parent,  and  doubtful  speculations,  should  be  given  last ;  the  latter,  very 
sparingly.  In  regard  to  damage^  the  Armoric  equivalent  should  be 
placed  first,  as  that  dialect,  though  not  its  form  of  this  particular 
word,  is  most  nearly  related  to  one  of  the  original  bases  of  our  tongue. 
The  Romance  dialects  would  follow  in  this  order :  Norman  French, 
French ;  to  which  might  be  added  Proven^l,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
The  A.  8,dem;  Sp.  dano;  Port,  dano  ;  It.  danno,  are  neither  etymo- 
logical equivalents  of  damage^  nor  are  they  its  parent ;  therefore, 
they  should  not  be  given.  Thus  far  no  light  is  thrown  on  the  primary 
signification;  and  beyond  L.  damnum^  nothing  satisfactory  can  be 
said ;  but  Webster's  suggestion  may  be  allowed  to  stand.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  method  proposed,  the  etymology  would  be  given 
\-=  Kim,  doumaich ;  H^ or,  ¥t, damage;  Yr^dommage;  Vrov.  damnatge; 
Sp.  damage  ;  It.  damnagio  : — L.  damnum.     This  word  seems,  &c.] 

There  may  occur  no  better  occasion  to  remark  that  there  is  demanded 
a  new  treatment  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  exhaustive  of  the  forms  they 
undergo,  and  of  their  uses.  The  list  of  these  elements  receiving 
separate  treatment  should  be  enlarged.  Whether  the  termination 
•o^c,  which  suggests  the  remark,  should  be  of  the  number,  need  not 
now  be  discussed.  Its  full  power,  something  pertaining  to  the  primi- 
tive, is  seen  in  savage,  radically  a  man  of  the  woods ;  but  damage  is 
nearly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  its  primitive. — What  is  desirable,  in 
respect  to  change  of  form,  may  be  illustrated  by  Ah,  where  it  is  of 
more  importance  to  show  the  modifications  of  the  prefix  in  our  lan- 
guage than  its  orthography  in  Dutch,  German,  and  other  languages ; 
and,  therefore,  the  following  statement  should  be  made.  Ab  becomes 
a  before  m  and  t?,  and  abs  before  c  and  t :  thus,  absolve,  but  a-move, 
a-vert,  and  abs-amd,  ahs-tain. — I  adduce  De  to  show  that  Dr.  Web- 
ster's exhibition  of  uses  is  imperfect.     His  article  is  as  follows : 

'*  De,  a  Latin  prefix,  denotes  amoving  from,  separation,  as  in  debark,  decline, 
dtceate,  deduct,  decamp.  Hence  it  often  expresses  a  negative,  as  in  derange. 
Sometimes  it  augments  the  sense,  as  in  deprave  [this  example  is  not  appro- 
priate], detpoiL    It  coincides  nearly  in  sense  with  the  Fr.  det,  and  L.  dit.** 

The  following  analysis  of  its  uses  is  somewhat  more  exact  and  full : 
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Di.  A  Latin  prepodtion  employed  as  a  prefix.    It  denotes, 

1.  Removal  in  a  downward  direction  ;  down  from  ;  as  in  defected, 

2.  Mere  removal ;  as  in  deduct 

8.  Change  to  an  opposite  state,  condition,  or  character  [in  which  case  it  may 
be  denominated  neffcUive)  ;  as  in  deplete,  deoxydize,  dementedy  deformed, 

4.  Extension  of  an  action  to  the  conclusion,  or  till  exhaustion  ensnes  (when 
it  may  be  called  intensive) ;  as  in  decrepitate, 

5.  Conversion  of  an  adjective  or  of  a  noun  into  a  verb  (when  it  may  be 
termed  caiuative)  ;  as  in  debate,  deprave,  degrade. 

Note.  In  the  third  use,  de  is  nearly  equivalent  to  dit ;  and  these  prefixes 
sometimes  appear  to  be  corrupted  into  each  other. 

The  first  defiDition  of  damage  is, 

<<  Any  hurt,  injury,  or  harm  to  one's  estate  ;  any  loss  of  property  sustained  ; 
any  hindrance  to  the  increase  of  property  ;  or  any  obstruction  to  the  success 
of  an  enterprise.  A  man  wiifSen  damage  by  the  destruction  of  his  com,  by  the 
burning  of  his  house,  by  the  detention  of  a  ship  which  defeats  a  profitable  [?] 
voyage,  or  by  the  failure  of  a  profitable  [?]  undertaking.  Damage,  then,  is  any 
actual  loss,  or  the  prevention  of  profit  It  is  usually  and  properly  applied  to 
property,  but  sometimes  to  reputation  and  other  things,  which  are  valuable. 
But,  in  the  latter  case,  injury  is  more  correctly  used." 

Now  this  is  rather  notes,  or  an  essay  towards  a  definition,  than  a  defi- 
nition itself.  There  should  be  distinguished  two  usages ;  first,  preju- 
dice to  the  value  or  the  condition  of  an  object ;  as,  damage  done  to 
trees  by  a  hail-storm;  secondly,  prejudice  to  some  interest  of  an 
intelligent  agent. 

Of  Dame  there  is  a  failure  to  mark  the  chronology  of  its  uses  with 
sufficient  directness  and  distinctness ;  and  much  more  is  implied  of  the 
commonness  of  its  employment  than  is  correct.  In  its  more  elevated 
use  it  is  obsolete  or  poetical ;  and  in  its  lower  use  it  is  infrequent, 
and  even  then  chiefly  confined  to  humorous  style. 

For  the  same  reason  that  three  tropical  senses  are  assigned  to  the 
verb  Damp,  there  might  be  three  times  three,  for  nearly  every  diflfer- 
ent  object  will  admit  the  substitution  of  a  different  verb.  And  here 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  an  almost  universal  fault  of  dictiona- 
ries to  consider  as  a  sufficient  definition  the  synonyme  that  in  a  given 
case  can  be  substituted,  no  matter  how  distinct  may  be  the  trope 
involved  in  each,  no  matter  if  the  substituted  word  is  not  applicable 
in  half  the  instances  where  the  word  to  be  defined  has  one  invariable 
sense.  It  is  this  but  partial  applicability  of  the  terms  employed  in 
defining  damp,  namely : 

"  2.  To  chill ;  to  deaden  ;  to  depress  or  deject ;  to  abate  ;  as,  to  damp  the 
spirits  ;  to  damp  the  ardor  of  passion. — Swift, 
8.  To  weaken  ;  to  make  dull ;  as,  to  damp  sound. — Ba4ion. 
4.  To  check  or  restndn,  as  action  or  vigor  ;  to  make  languid  ;  to  disoour- 
;  as,  to  damp  industry. — Baam.^* 
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It  is  this  partial  applicability  that  has  increased  the  number  of  senses 
from  one  to  three.  The  one  sense  is  that  most  analogous  to  the 
applying  water  to  something  ardent  or  baming.  In  other  words,  the 
object  is  conceived  as  baming*  and  water  is  represented  as  thrown 
vpon  it  In  defining,  the  metaphor  is  necessarily  dropped  or  changed, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  denote  the  same  extent  of  signification.  In 
this  very  particular  Webster  is  far  more  exact  than  other  English 
lexicographers.  Eichardson  is  no  exception;  for  though  there  are 
definitions  more  or  less  exact  in  his  dictionary,  it  is  not  a  defining 
dictionary.  Had  Webster  here  followed  his  own  practice  in  many 
nmilar  cases,  he  would  have  defined  somewhat  in  this  way :  "  To 
check  or  abate  the  ardor,  liveliness,  or  briskness  of  any  emotion,  pas- 
sion, action,  or  movement'*  This  mode  of  defining  is  objected  to,  but 
it  is  more  accurate  than  any  other  that  has  been  suggested  for  such 


Neither  the  etymology  nor  the  definition  of  Damsel  is  **  a  model 
of  condensation,"  twenty-seven  lines  being  employed  where  a  dosen 
would  be  amply  sufficient.  There  is  also  a  carelessness  in  applying 
**  now  "  to  the  literature  of  the  several  preceding  centuries  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  usage  of  **  the  present  day,"  as  well  as  to  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish usage. 

The  etymon  of  Danger  Webster  could  not  discover  by  a  compari- 
son of  elements,  whilst  Diez  traces  it  historically  to  the  Latin  dam- 
num. 

Darky  a.,  has  thirteen  definitions,  and  as  no  preceding  word  has  had 
more  than  five,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  observe  particularly  the  distinc- 
tions and  the  arrangement.  Def.  1,  "  destitute  of  light ;  obscure," 
is  clearly  separate  from  the  others ;  but  the  remark  appended,  "  A 
dark  atmosphere  is  one  which  prevents  vision,"  if  correct,  belongs 
rather  to  def.  12,  "  opaque." — Def  2,  "  wholly  or  partially  black ; 
having  the  color  opposite  to  white,"  is,  by  itself,  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible, but  wherein  it  is  distinct  from  def  7,  *'  not  vivid ;  partially 
black,"  is  not  very  clear.  Webster's  example,  **  If  the  plague  be 
somewhat  dark,^^  &c.,  Lev.  13 :  19,  is  cited  by  Johnson  under  the 
Other  definition. — **  Opaque  "  is  given  as  def.  12,  and  the  remark  is 
added,  *'  But  dark^  and  opaque  are  not  synonymous.  Chalk  is  opaque, 
but  not  dark."  If  dark  is  not  used  for  opaque,  it  would  be  a  gratifi- 
cation to  know  what  it  does  mean  different  from  "  partially  black," 
a  definition  we  have  already  had  twice.  Johnson  says,  '*  opaque ;  not 
transparent ;  as,  lead  is  a  dark  body ; "  but  he  adduces  no  authority 
for  such  a  usage. — If  "  mysterious,"  which  stands  as  def  5,  can  be 
allowed  as  a  synonyme  of  dark,  it  is  in  a  sense  so  little  removed  from 

No.  8.  [VOL.  m.,  No.  1.]    12 
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def.  4,  "  obscure ;  not  eaailj  understood  or  explained/*  that  it  can- 
not be  deemed  to  require  a  separate  place. — ^Each  of  the  seven  remain- 
ing definitions  is  recognized  as  clear  and  distinct.  But  def.  8,  "  blind," 
is  rather  poetic  than  obsolete. — ^There  is  an  omission  of  one  tropical 
use,  inferrudy  atrocious^  which  is  as  worthy  of  mention  as  some  that 
are  given. 

In  Johnson's  arrangement,  the  physical  or  material  senses  are  placed 
first ;  therefore  he  has  a  principle  of  arrangement,  right  or  wrong. 
Webster  does  not  follow  the  same  arrangement,  for  def.  12  is  phys- 
ical. Neither  has  he  grouped  the  tropical  uses  with  the  physical  sense 
to  which  they  belong ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  senses  derived  from  def. 
1,  -are  scattered  from  defs.  4  to  13 ;  and  the  tropical  senses  correspond- 
ing with  def.  2,  occur  as  defe.  3,  9,  and  11.  That  the  sequence  of 
dironological  order  is  followed  cannot  be  proved ;  and  the  attempt  to 
disprove  it  need  not  be  made,  for  when  we  find  distinct  branches,  each 
putting  forth  separate  shoots,  it  is  the  immediate  connection  of  each 
shoot  with  its  parent  branch  that  we  need  first  to  know,  in  order  to 
understand  eventually  the  entire  relations  of  all  the  parts.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  attempt  at  the  orderly  logical  arrangement  of  definitions, 
but  with  greater  amplitude  of  definition  and  copiousness  of  illustra- 
tion than  would  be  expedient  in  a  dictionary  : 

Dabk.  1.  {LiUral.)  Wanting  light 

"  A  boondleis  continent, 
Darky  waste,  and  wild,  nnder  the  frown  of  night"— MtVfoii. 

{Tropical.)  a.  Wanting  clearness  ;  obscure  ;  mysterious  ;  not  easily  under- 
stood. 

**  What  may  leein  dark  at  the  first,  wfll  afterwards  appear  more  plain." — Hooker. 

"  Long  they  had  read  the  eternal  book, 
And  itndled  dark  decrees  In  rain. 
The  cross  and  Calvary  makes  them  plain." — WaiU. 

**  I  will  ntter  dark  sayings  of  old."— P«.  88 :  2. 
h*  Concealed  ;  secret ; — as  if  situated  where  there  is  no  light 

"  Now,  if  yon  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortone  is." — Skak. 

"  Meanthne  we  shall  express  oar  darker  parpoBtJ^—Skak. 
e.  Affording  conceahnent  or  secrecy  ; — as  if  excluding  from  light 

**  Nameless  In  dark  obUrion  let  them  dwell."— AfMon. 
**The  darkf  unrelenting  Tiberias.*' — Oibbon. 

{Transferred,)  Unable  to  perceive  the  light ;  blind.    [Poetic] 

"Hum  wretched  daughter  of  a  dark  old  man."— Dryden. 

**  TbsM  dark  orbs  no  more  shall  treat  with  light"- Afi/fon. 

**  To  sensual  bliss  that  charms  us  so, 
Be  dark,  my  eyes,  and  deaf;  my  ears."— ITotts. 
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(TVop.)  Wanting  in  discernment ;  unenlightened. 

•«  I  m  clear  their  mdms  dark/*^Maton. 

2.  {Lit,)  Not  TiTid  or  bright ;  haying  the  quality  opposite  to  white  ;  in  color 
approximating  to  black  ;  as,  a  dark  cloud. 

**  And  DOW  the  thickened  sky 
Like  a  dark  oelUng  stood ;  dovm  rnabed  the  rain.** — Milton. 

(TVop.)  a.  Gloomy,  cheerless. 

(^Activ.)  **  When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent, 

Kre  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world,  and  wide.'* — MUion. 

**  There  is  in  erery  woinan*8  heart  a  spark  of  hearenly  fire,  which  beams  and  blaiet  in  the 
dark  hoar  of  adrersity.**— /rvriHr* 

(Patrive.)  "  And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infiued 
Sweetnesa  into  my  heart,  unl^lt  before  ; 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  lore  and  amorous  delight. 
She  disappeared  and  left  mc  dark;  I  waked 
To  find  her,  or  forever  to  deplore 
Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  atjore.**— JtfiUton. 

b.  Unclean  ;  fbnl ;  impure. 

**  Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Bsekid  saw,  when,  by  the  vision  led. 
His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah.**— Afttton. 

c.  Black  ;  infernal ;  atrocious. 

**  Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ?  **—Skak. 

^  Fit  vessd,  fittest  hnp  of  (hmd,  in  whom 
To  enter,  and  his  dark  ioggestions  hide.**— Af^/f on. 

Of  Darken^  the  primary  physical  sense,  "  to  make  dark ;  to  deprive 
of  light,"  is  given  first  in  order ;  but  the  sense  corresponding  with  def. 
2  of  the  adjective,  occurs  as  defs.  3  and  8. 

Defl  2.  **  To  obscure  ;  to  cloud." 

**  His  confidence  darkened  his  foresight.**— ^ocon  ; 

is  out  of  place  on  every  imaginable  principle  of  arrangement.  It 
departs  from  Johnson's  principle  observed  in  the  adjective,  for  it  is  a 
tropical  sense  inserted  between  literal  senses.  And  it  is  not  in  the 
place  demanded  bj  its  immediate  gcnetical  connection,  or  the  date  of 
its  origin ;  for,  in  the  order  of  ideas,  it  follows  def.  4,  "  to  make  dim ; 
to  deprive  of  vision ;  "  and,  in  the  order  of  time,  most  unmistakably 
others  also  that  are  placed  after  it. 

De£  8.  «To  make  black.** 

**  The  locusts  darkened  the  land.**— JSx.  10 :  16  •, 

is  but  an  intensification  of  def.  8,  "  to  render  less  white  or  clear ;  " 
and  therefore  should  not  have  a  separate  place.    Both  definitions 
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point  out  the  change  in  appearanoe  or  color.  The  sense  is  one.  "  To 
render  less  white  or  clear  "  is  not  strong  enough,  and  "  to  make  black  " 
is  too  strong.  "  To  tan  '*  is  restricted  to  a  particular  application,  and 
is,  therefore,  no  definition.  A  true  definition  would  give  the  one  sense, 
which  includes  the  diverse  applications,  with  their  various  degrees  of 
intensity. 

Bef.  6.  *'  To  depriye  of  intellectual  \i8ion  ;  to  render  ignorant  or  stapid." 

"  Their  (boliih  heart  wu  darkened.^ — Rom.  1 :  21 ; 
**  Haring  the  understanding  darkenedJ" — Epk.  4 :  18  ; 

is  not  distinct  from  def.  2.  —  Def.  5,  "To  render  gloom  j  ;  as.  All  joy 
is  darkened. — Is,  24  :  11,"  in  its  genetical  relation,  should  follow  deC 
8,  **  to  render  less  white  or  clear ;  "  and  not  def.  4,  *'  to  deprive  of 
vision." 

Be£  7.  "To  obscure  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  render  leas  clear  or  intelligible.'* 

**  Who  ii  this  that  darktnttk  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ?  ^—Job  38 :  2  i 

is  the  tropical  sense  of  def.  1,  which  it  should  therefore  follow. 
The  logical  arrangement  of  definitions  would  be  nearly  as  follows : 

Dabken.  1.  {Lit.)  To  deprive  of  light 

**  I  will  darken  the  earth  in  the  dear  daj."— Jmos  8 :  9. 

{Trap.)  To  obecure  ;  to  render  unintelligible. 

"^  Who  is  this  that  darktnetk  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ?  ^^Job  88 :  2. 

( Trant.)  To  make  dim  ;  to  impair  or  to  destroy  vision,  or  the  power  of  per- 
c^ving  light. 

'*  His  right  eye  shaU  be  utterly  darkmed.'^—Zaek.  11 :  17. 

(  TropJ)  To  obscure  mental  vision  ;  to  blunt  or  impair  the  power  of  disoeni- 
ment 

**  Uis  confidence  did  seldom  darken  his  foresight.**— Bacon. 

**  Haying  the  understanding  darktntd.''*-^Epk.  4 :  18. 

2.  {Lit)  To  make  dark  ;  to  cause  to  take  on  an  appearanoe  contrasting  with 
brightness,  whiteness,  or  fairness. 

**  WhDe  the  sun  or  the  stars  be  not  darkened.^— Eeel.  12 :  2. 
"  A  burning  sun  darkens  the  comidezioii.** 

{Trap.)  a.  To  cause  to  lose  radiance  ;  to  convert  to  gloom. 

"  AU  Joy  is  darkened  ;  the  mirth  of  the  land  is  gone.**— /«.  2A :  11. 
"  Their  son*s  misconduct  darkened  their  declining  years.**— Jnon. 

b.  To  fbul ;  to  sully. 

**  BrOs  [Tioes]  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodness.**— 5Aait. 

Dark-House.     **  An  old  word  for  a  mad-house,"  oopied  from  Todd, 
if  in  the  fonn  of  a  statement.    Reduced  to  a  definition,  it  would  be, 

Dau-Hoou.  a  mad-booM.  — SAa4r.    [Otactote.] 
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Of  Darkness,  the  third  definition,  "  a  state  of  being  intellectaallj 
clouded ;  ignorance,"  oaght  not  to  be  interposed  between  the  second 
and  the  fourth.  Moreover,  there  is  the  omission  of  a  tropical  sense ; 
dulness  of  mental  vision ;  stupidity ;  belonging  in  the  same  group 
with  def.  3. — Of  def  4,  "  a  private  place  ;  secrecy ;  privacy,"  the 
first  member  is  metonymical,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  others. — Def 
5  is  "  infernal  gloom ;  hell ;  as,  utter  [outer]  darkness.*^ — Matt.  22  : 
13.  The  principle  here  seems  to  be  that,  in  parables  and  fables,  the 
separate  words  are  to  be  defined  by  what  they  represent.  By  analogy, 
faud  might  be  defined  a  detnl,  and,  Matt,  13 :  4,  "  The  fowls  of  the  air 
came  and  devoured  it  up,"  be  adduced  in  illustration.  Further,  when 
darkness  is  used  metonymical ly,  it  means  rather  **  any  dark  place  or  re- 
gion ;  "  and  the  connection  alone  determines  a  more  limited  application. 
— Def.  6,  **  great  trouble  and  distress ;  calamities ;  perplexities,"  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  citation,  "  A  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness" — 
Joel  2  :  2.  The  expression,  as  a  whole,  constitutes  the  figure ;  whilst 
darkness  alone  is  a  mere  qualification  of  day,  and  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  if  there  were  no  figure. — ^To  def.  7,  "  empire  of  Satan ;  " 

**  Who  hath  delivered  us  flrom  the  power  of  darkneu. — Col,  1 :  18  ;  '* 
a  similar  criticism  applies.     Neither  the  idea  of  empire,  nor  even  of 
anything  akin  thereto,  is  conveyed  by  darkness,    Def  8,  **  opaqueness ; " 
'<  Land  of  darkness  ;  the  graye.— /o6  10 :  21,  22  ;  '* 

betrays  great  inconsiderateness ;  for  either  opaqueness  is  used  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  which  is  too  ridiculous  to  suppose,  or  it  is  synonymous 
with  def.  1,  and  is  hence  superfluous.  The  special  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  cited,  "  the  grave,"  is  no  definition  of  darkness, — The  use 
corresponding  with  def  2,  of  the  adjective,  a  common  literal  use  too, 
as  when  we  speak  of  darkness  of  complexion,  the  darkness  of  a  color, 
the  darkness  of  clou^,  is  entirely  omitted. 

Of  Dash,  V,  t,,  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  there  is  any  usage 
calling  for  the  second  definition,  **  to  strike  and  bruise  or  break ;  to 
break  by  collision ;  but  usually  with  the  words  m  pieces ; "  in  dis- 
tinction from  def  1,  **  to  strike  suddenly  or  violently,  whether  throwing 
or  falling."  If  the  object  is  fragile,  fracture  will  of  course  be  implied. 
Nor  does  it  bear  a  different  meaning  when  followed  by  in  pieces ;  for 
the  phrase  simply  expresses  the  result  of  the  action,  and  in  some  de- 
gree its  measure. — Def  3,  "  to  throw  water  suddenly  in  separate  por- 
tions," is  not  distinct  from  def.  1.  The  action  is  but  that  of  throwing 
a  thing  violently. — Def  4,  "  to  bespatter ;  to  besprinkle,"  should  be 
ratlier,  to  drench  by  dashing.  Shakspeare  has  "  This  tempest  dashing 
the  garment." — Def.  5,  "  to  strike  and  break  or  disperse,"  should  not 
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be  separated  from  the  first. — Def.  7,  **  to  form  or  sketch  out  io  haste, 
carelessly,'*  belongs  to  the  compound  verb,  to  dash  out  or  off.  Pope 
has  dash  out  in  the  example  cited  by  Johnson. — A  similar  criticism 
applies  to  def.  8,  "to  erase  at  a  stroke ; "  but  Pope,  as  quoted  by 
Johnson,  has  "  to  dash  over  with  a  line,  where  the  Terb  is  not  transi- 
tive."— The  logical  relation  of  def.  9,  "  to  destroy ;  to  frustrate,"  would 
place  it  by  the  side  of  def  1. 
Dashf  V,  i.f  is  defined, 

**  1.  To  strike,  break,  scatter,  and  fly  off ;  as,  agitate  water,  aiid  it  will  doih 
over  the  sides  of  a  vessel  ;  the  waves  dashed  over  the  sides  of  the  ship. 

2.  To  rush,  strike  and  break,  or  scatter ;  as,  the  waters  doth  down  the 
precipice. 

8.  To  rush  with  violence,  and  break  throagh  ;  as,  he  dtuhed  into  the  enemy's 
ranks,  or,  he  dashed  through  thick  and  thin.'* 

These  three  definitions  contain  but  one  meaning,  to  move  taith  rapidity 
or  violence ;  to  rush.  There  is,  however,  a  second  use,  which  is  not 
given,  namely,  to  draw  lines  rapidly,  and  hence,  to  sketch  rapidly, 

"  With  just  bold  strokes,  he  dashes  here  and  there. 
Showing  bold  master,  with  little  care." — Rochester. 

Of  Da>shy  n.,  the  third  definition,  **  admixture ;  as,  red  with  a 
dash  of  purple,"  does  not  contain  a  usage  distinct  from  that  in  def.  2, 
'*  infusion ;  admixture ;  something  thrown  into  another  substance ;  as, 
the  wine  has  a  dash  of  water ;  *  innocence  with  a  dash  of  folly.' — 
Addison ; "  but  in  this  definition,  "  infusion,"  as  bearing  a  too  limited 
meaning,  should  be  omitted. — Def  4,  "  a  rushing  or  onset  with  vio- 
lence ;  as,  to  make  a  dash  upon  the  enemy,"  should  not  be  separated 
from  def  1,  **  collision;  a  violent  striking  of  two  bodies;  as,  the  dash 
of  clouds."  The  verbal  usage  is  one,  whether  there  is  a  voluntary 
or  an  involuntary  agent,  and  whether  there  is  one  object  only,  or  more 
than  one  in  motion. — ^There  is  the  omission  of  a  vsage  exemplified  by 
Jeremy  Taylor,  namely,  that  which  coTnes  with  sudden  violence ;  as, 
"  a  dash  of  rain." 

This  criticism  has  already  been  extended  as  far  as  the  reader  can 
be  expected  to  follow  me  patiently ;  far  enough,  probably,  to  gain 
every  end  that  could  be  reached  by  a  continuance  of  it  in  the  same 
method.  I  will,  therefore,  close  with  presenting  one  other  point,  and 
one  other  variety  of  mistake  in  etymology,  still  leaving  unnoticed  some 
things  which  it  would  require  extensive  reading,  or  a  knowledge  of 
oriental  languages,  to  elucidate. 

The  citations  are  sometimes  so  abridged  as  to  misrepresent  the  usage. 
For  example,  under  Deductive,  appears  the  citation,  *^  All  knowledge 
uctivc. — Glenville,"*    Glenville  wrote,  "  All  knowledge  of  causes 
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is  deductive."  (I  have  seen  more  marked  instanceB  of  this  offence, 
but  I  have  preserved  no  memoranda,  and  this  happens  to  be  readily 
famished  by  memory.)  The  definition,  "  deduoible ;  that  is  or  may  be 
deduced  from  premises,"  is  by  two  thirds  incorrect.  Deductive  de- 
notes camxng  by  deduction  ;  and  Glenville  affirmed,  not  possibility  of 
attaining  knowledge  in  a  certain  way,  but  mode  of  attaining  knowl- 
edge in  a  oertain  department.  See  how  clearly  distinct  is  the  use  of 
deducible  by  the  following  example :  "  The  conclusion  is  not  dedvcible 
from  the  premises." 

The  elements  of  Disport,  as  given  by  Webster,  are  dis  and  port. 
The  given  etymon  of  sport  is  D.  boerten.  But  sport  is  doubtless 
abbreviated  from  disport ,  as  is  spite  from  despite  ;  and  the  elements 
of  disport  are  L.  di  or  dis,  and  porto  to  bear  aside,  after  the  analogy 
of  divert,  from  L.  di  and  verto,  to  turn  aside.  As  evidence  of  this 
assertion,  the  Romance  languages  furnish  corresponding  words,  which 
are  indisputably  from  di  and  porto.  See  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue 
des  Troubadours :  par  M.  Kaynouard ;  Glossaire  de  la  Langue  Bo^ 
mane :  par  J.  B.  Roquefort ;  &c. — ^The  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  literal 
equivalents  is  also  illustrated  from  another  source  by  the  derivation  of 
sport  from  the  German  spott,  mockery,  where  the  etymologist  seems 
to  have  reasoned  that  r=s,  and  ss=it ;  and  as  things  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  each  other,  ergo  r=t,  ergo  sport  is  from  Ger. 
spott. 

Some  readers  may  judge  that,  in  particular  instances,  it  is  the  critic 
who  is  at  fault ;  but  of  this  he  will  not  greatly  complain,  if  his  accu- 
racy and  justice  in  general  shall  be  acknowledged ;  for  then  it  must 
still  follow,  that  if  he  had  continued  his  examination  over  forty  pages 
instead  of  stopping  with  the  fourth,  in  the  multitude  of  cases  that 
would  have  been  considered,  his  affirmations  would  have  been  abun- 
dantly sustained. — ^There  have  been  found  more  faults  in  connection 
with  comparatively  unimportant  words  than  I  had  anticipated ;  and, 
unfortunately,  the  number  of  articles  reached,  containing  more  than 
five  definitions,  has  been  only  five,  namely.  Dark,  Darken,  Darkness, 
and  Dash,  verb  and  noun.  But  this  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  course 
I  have  taken ; — a  course  adopted  because  it  seemed  fairer,  as  well  as 
involving  less  labor,  to  subject  a  consecutive  portion  to  minute  criti- 
cism, than  to  gather  the  most  notable  blemishes  from  a  thousand 
pages ; — adopted,  also,  because  it  was  the  only  way  to  exhibit  the  qual- 
ity and  measure  of  the  defects  alleged.  But  whilst  a  very  small  por- 
tion only  of  the  dictionary  has  passed  in  review,  the  entire  work  has 
been  in  a  manner  criticized,  and  remarks  of  general  application  have 
been  introduced ;  and,  tlierefore,  it  may  be  a  seasonable  caution,  that 
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•0  OMi  Drom  th«  Amonnt  of  oritioism  on  a  brief  extent  of  text,  oare- 
Umiy  exaggerate  the  measure  of  imperfection  charged.  Moreover,  it 
nay  have  happened,  and  in  mj  judgment  it  has  happened,  that  the 
Ihulta  on  the  pages  taken  by  accident,  for  criticism,  are  nHmerioallj 
above  the  average.  Finally,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  superior  valoe 
of  Webster*8  Dictionary  is  not  disputed ;  that,  whilst  it  is  viewed  aa 
Imperibcl,  it  is  still  gladly  recognized  as  possessing  a  ridiness,  such 
that  no  one  can  dispense  with  it  without  impoverishing  himself;  saoh 
that  the  future  lexicographer  who  shall  ignore  it,  will  pass  by  the  most 
eesential  aid  to  the  completeness  of  his  undertaking;  and  that  the 
highest  deference  will  necessarily  still  be  paid  it,  wherever  we  cannot 
understand  its  errors,  till  there  shall  appear  another  work,  as  the 
result  of  profbunder  scholarship,  nicer  discrimination,  and  more  exten* 
•ive  knowledge.  But  when  I  read  such  extravagant  laudations  as 
that  of  Dr.  Dick,  who  declares  that  '*  Aobs  will  slapsk  before  any 
other  dictionary  of  the  English  language  will  be  required;"  or  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  who  claims  for  it  the  distinction  of  embodying  the 
language,  and  hence  predicts  a  duration  outlasting  the  pyramids,  and 
coiixtensive  with  the  great  globe  itself;  I  cannot  but  imagine  that  if 
they  were  to  return  a  century  or  two  hence,  and  set  forth  the  same 
view,  they  would  be  regarded  as  stranger  dreamers  than  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  or  those  other  sleepers  of  an  ancient  legend.  And  the  thou* 
sand  other  voices  of  lesser  fame,  that  in  grand  chorus  shout  its  peN 
ftction,  simply  indicate  what  the  dictionary  is  to  their  multitude;  and 
no  accumulation  of  such  testimonials  will  avail  anything  with  the 
Judicious.  Something  better  is  needed,  and  will  speedily  be  demanded* 
To  call  attention  to  this  want,  to  hasten  this  demand  in  some  humble 
measure,  and  so  arouse  the  scholarship  that  shall  delight  in  the  labor 
to  meet  it,  is  the  object  of  this  article.  A  perfbct  dictionary  would 
omit  no  point  upon  which  it  could  legitimately  be  consulted.  It 
would  not  stop  short  at  approximate  notions ;  it  would  present  exaet 
and  accurate  ideas.  It  would  be  not  merely  a  useful  counsellor,  but 
the  thoroughly  informed  and  discreet  umpire,  to  whose  judgment  any 
point  in  dispute  might  be  safely  left  without  revision. 

Kon.  Since  this  article  was  written,  I  have  had  the  pleasare  of  learning  thai 
the  enterprising  publishers  of  Web8ter*8  Dictionary  have  had  for  some  years  in 
preparation  a  new  edition,  on  which  more  philological  attainment  will  be  em- 
ployed than  on  any  previous  edition,  and  as  much  farther  investigation  ex* 
psnded.  This  liberal  and  far-seeing  measure  is  rich  in  promise,  both  to  tht 
publishers  and  the  pnblic.  May  the  work  continue  to  reappear,  ever  in  imp 
proved  guise,  till  it  shall  merit  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise  ;  till  it  diall 
unto  the  ideal  standard  of  the  most  exacting,  even  perftction. 


XV.    PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 


[The  following  considerations  respecting  the  character  and  advan- 
tages of  a  school  of  the  highest  grade  in  a  system  of  puhlic  instruc* 
tion  in  cities  and  large  villages,  were  first  presented  to  the  public  in 
1838,  when  there  was  not  a  single  institution  of  the  kind  out  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   They  are  still  widely  applicable  in  every  State.] 

By  a  Public  or  Common  High  School,  is  intended  a  public  or 
common  school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  the 
community  in  which  the  same  is  located,  in  a  course  of  instruction 
adapted  to  their  age,  and  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  their  future  pursuits  in  life.  It  is  common  or  public  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  district  school,  or  any  lower  grade  of  school 
established  and  supported  under  a  general  law  and  for  the  public 
benefit,  is  common  or  public.  It  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
community  to  which  the  school  belongs,  under  such  regulations  as 
to  age,  attainments,  &c.,  as  the  good  of  the  institution  may  require, 
or  the  community  may  adopt.  A  Public  High  School  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  free  school.  It  may  be  supported  by  a  fund,  a  public  tax, 
or  an  assessment  or  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  or  by  a  combination 
of  all,  or  any  two  of  these  modes.  Much  less  is  it  a  public  or  com- 
mon school  in  the  sense  of  being  cheap,  inferior,  ordinary.  To  be 
truly  a  public  school,  a  High  School  must  embrace  in  its  course  of 
instruction  studies  which  can  be  more  profitably  pursued  there  than 
in  public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  which  gather  their  pupils  from 
a  more  circumscribed  territory,  and  as  profitably  as  in  any  private 
school  of  the  same  pretensions.  It  must  make  a  good  education 
common  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  common — common 
because  it  is  good  enough  for  the  best,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest  family  in  the  community.  It  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
of  such  a  school,  to  call  it  a  Public  High  School,  if  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  it  is  not  higher  and  better  than  can  be  got  m 
public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  families,  or,  if  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  liberal  and  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  the  worthy  and 
talented  child  of  a  poor  family  is  shut  out  from  its  privileges  by  a 
high  rate  of  tuition.  The  school,  to  be  common  practically,  must  be 
both  cheap  and  good.  To  be  cheap,  its  support  must  be  provided  for 
wholly  or  mainly  out  of  a  fund,  or  by  public  tax.  And  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  public  tax,  the  advantages  of  such  a  school  must 
accrue  to  the  whole  community.  It  must  be  shown  to  be  a  common 
benefit,  a  common  interest,  which  cannot  be  secured  so  well,  or  at 
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«)l,  t*ntt^lli  itirouf/h  the  m/:r]iuxD  of  tax&siocL  Wlia:,  tacn,  ire  i^ 
fti|»Miii<t|{iiH  nhlcli  rnay  rf^fluioriaMy  *>e  anucipiied  from  :L-e  er:?"?^iiH- 
in^fil  ii(  u  I'utilio  Ifigti  School,  properly  organized,  ir.strcc:ie<!.  and 

/''i/«r  KvHry  lhiri((  which  is  dow  done  in  the  sereral  di&ttict 
Muh'iffU,  tend  fecfiooln  of  lower  gr^uie,  can  be  belter  done,  &ni  in  a 
khoilitf  UffiH,  Imraunf;  the  teachers  will  be  reliered  from  :he  r.ecc9- 
Miiy  111  (htvolifig  th<}  time  and  attention  now  required  by  few  of  the 
hUUi  uiid  fiKirn  ful^anced  pupils,  and  can  be«Ujw  all  their  time  a&d 
hiUiUium  uiutu  the  preparatr^ry  studies  and  younger  children.  These 
Mhiflitiv  IV 111  Uti  taught  in  methods  suited  to  the  age  and  attainments 
t$i  tills  pupils.  A  right  beginning  can  thus  be  made  in  the  lower 
iif:li(i(iU,  In  fji^ing  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  elementaij 
prifirlpl(i«i  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  mental  and  moral  habits, 
vvhlrli  hfh  iridis|H;nf»able  to  all  sound  education.  All  this  will  be 
titiuti  uiuUir  the  arlditional  stimulus  of  being  early  and  thoroughly 
hllisd  /or  iUn  lli;;h  Schrxil, 

Hurond.  A  High  Schor^l  will  give  completeness  to  the  system  of 
piililir  iriHtruction  which  may  be  in  operation.  It  will  make  suitable 
provinJori  for  th^;  oldr;r  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
will  admit  of  tho  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  cannot 
h<t  prolifnbly  intrrxluced  into  the  schools  below.  The  lower  grade 
of  srliooU  -thoH(3  which  are  established  for  young  children, — require 
a  IfiriAfi  iJif}  of  onl  and  simultaneous  methods,  and  a  frequent  change 
of  plarif  and  jKisition  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  higher  branches, 
imniirinjiy  nil  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and 
liHoitii  of  almtraction  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with 
dUIicidf  V,  if  at  all,  bo  attained  by  many  pupils  amid  a  multiplicity  of 
dinlrurimg  exnrriHos,  movements,  and  sounds.  The  recitations  of 
lliiN  rlriHN  of  jnipils,  to  bo  profitable  and  satisfactory,  must  be  con- 
diicicd  ill  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explanation, 
and  \\\v  undividt'd  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teacher.  The  course 
of  InHtj-urtion  provided  in  the  High  School  will  be  equal  in  extent 
and  \'\\\\\v  lo  iliai  which  may  bo  given  in  any  private  school,  academy, 
or  ftMniih^  Ncrniuary  in  tlio  place,  and  which  is  now  virtually  denied 
to  tho  groat  mass  of  the  children  by  the  burdensome  charge  of 
tuition. 

An  haa  luuui  already  implied,  the  advantages  of  a  High  School 
should  not  lie  conrmiMl  to  tho  male  sex.  The  great  influence  of  the 
ftiinald  Nox,  na  daughters,  aisters,  wives,  mothers,  companions,  and 
toaidiera,  in  determining  tho  manners,  morals,  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  ronununity,  leaves  no  room  to  question  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding lor  the  girls  the  best  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
Tlit^  rourae  of  inatniction  should  embrace  the  first  principles  of 
natural  and  meehanioul  philosophy,  by  which  inventive  genius  and 
prnetieal  akill  in  tho  useful  arts  can  bo  fostered ;  such  studies  as 
navigation,  lamk-koemng,  surveying,  botany,  chemistr}*,  and  kindred 
studios,  which  nro  uirootly  connected  with  success  in  the  varied 
dopartutonts  of  domostio  and  inland  trade,  with  foreign  commerce, 
widi  gartloningi  agriculture,  tho  manufacturing  and  domestic  arts; 
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such  studies  as  astronomy,  physiology,  the  history  of  our  own  state 
and  nation,  the  principles  of  our  state  and  national  constitutions, 
political  economy,  and  moral  science ;  in  fine,  such  a  course  of  study 
as  is  now  given  in  more  than  fifty  towns  and  cities  in  New  £ngland, 
and  which  shall  prepare  every  young  man,  whose  parents  may  desire 
it,  for  business,  or  for  college,  and  give  to  every  young  woman  a  well 
disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  refined  tastes,  gentle  and  graceful 
manners,  practical  views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of 
health,  thought,  conversation,  and  occupation,  which  bless  alike  the 
highest  and  lowest  station  in  }ife.  When  such  a  course  is  provided 
and  carried  out,  the  true  idea  of  the  High  School  will  be  realized. 

Third.  It  will  equalize  the  opportunities  of  a  good  education,  and 
exert  a  happy,  social  influence  throughout  the  whole  community  from 
which  it  gathers  its  scholars.  From  the  want  of  a  public  school  of 
this  character,  the  children  of  such  families  as  rely  exclusively  on 
the  district  school  are  isolated,  and  are  condemned  to  an  inferior 
education,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
stimulus  and  sympathy  which  the  mingling  of  children  of  the  same 
age  from  difierent  parts  of  the  same  community  would  impart  The 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  which  will  result  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts, or  poor  families  who  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  from  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class,  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
mated. The  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will 
receive  a  thorough  education,  qualifying  them  for  business,  and  to  be 
teachers,  will  increase  from  year  to  year  ;  and  the  number  who  will 
press  up  to  the  front  ranks  of  scholarship  in  the  school,  bearing  away 
the  palm  of  excellence  by  the  vigor  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies, 
of  minds  and  bodies  made  vigorous  by  long  walks  and  muscular  labor 
in  the  open  air,  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number  than 
from  the  city  districts.  It  will  do  both  classes  good,  the  children  of 
the  city,  and  the  children  of  the  country  districts,  to  measure  them- 
selves intellectually  in  the  same  fields  of  study,  and  to  subject  the 
peculiarities  of  their  respective  manners,  the  roughness  and  awk- 
wardness sometimes  characteristic  of  the  one,  and  the  artificiality 
and  flippancy  of  the  other,  to  the  harmonizing  influence  of  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction.  The  isolation  and  estrangement  which  now 
divide  and  subdivide  the  community  into  country  and  city  clans, 
which,  if  not  hostile,  are  strangers  to  each  other,  will  give  place  to 
the  frequent  intercourse  and  esteem  of  individual  and  family  friend- 
ship, commenced  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground  of  the 
school.  The  school  will  thus  become  a  bond  of  union,  a  channel  of 
sympathy,  a  spring-head  of  healthy  influence,  and  stimulus  to  the 
whole  community. 

Fourth.  The  privileges  of  a  good  school  will  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  will  actually  be  en- 
joyed by  children  of  the  same  age  from  families  of  the  most  diverse 
circumstances  as  to  wealth,  education,  and  occupation.  Side  by  side 
in  the  same  recitations,  heart  and  hand  in  the  same  sports,  pressing 
up  together  to  the  same  high  attainments  in  knowledge  and  charac- 
ter, will  be  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the 
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less  favored  in  outward  circumstances,  without  knowing  or  caring  to 
know  how  far  their  families  are  separated  hy  the  arbitrary  distine* 
tions  which  divide  and  distract  society.  With  nearly  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  education  in  childhood  and  youth,  the  prizes  of  life,  its 
best  fields  of  usefulness,  and  sources  of  happiness  will  be  open  to 
all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune. 
From  many  obscure  and  humble  homes  in  the  city  and  in  the  country, 
will  be  called  forth  and  trained  inventive  talent,  productive  skill,  in* 
tellectual  taste,  and  God-like  benevolence,  which  will  add  to  the 
general  wealth,  multiply  workshops,  increase  the  value  of  farms,  and 
carry  forward  every  moral  and  religious  enterprise  which  aims  to 
bless,  purify,  and  elevate  society. 

Fifth.  The  influence  of  the  annual  or  semi-annual  examina- 
tion  of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  will  operate 
as  a  powerful  and  abiding  stimulus  to  exertion  throughout  all  the 
lower  schools.  The  privileges  of  the  High  School  will  be  held 
forth  as  the  reward  of  exertion  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools ;  and 
promotion  to  it,  based  on  the  result  of  an  impartial  examination,  will 
form  an  unobjectional  standard  by  which  the  relative  standing  of  the 
different  schools  can  be  ascertained,  and  will  also  indicate  the  studies 
and  departments  of  education  to  which  the  teachers  in  particular 
schools  should  devote  special  attention.  This  influence  upon  the 
lower  schools,  upon  scholars  and  teachers,  upon  those  who  reach, 
and  those  who  do  not  reach  the  High  School,  will  be  worth  more 
than  all  it  costs,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  pupils. 

Sixth.  While  the  expenses  of  public  or  common  schools  will 
necessarily  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class, 
in  addition  to  those  already  supported,  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  education,  including  public  and  private  schools,  will  be  diminished. 
Private  schools  of  the  same  relative  standing  will  be  discontinued 
for  want  of  patronage,  while  those  of  a  higher  grade,  if  really  called 
for  by  the  educational  wants  of  the  community,  will  be  improved.  A 
healthy  competition  will  necessarily  exist  between  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  school  or  schools  which 
do  not  come  up  to  the  highest  mark,  must  go  down  in  public  estima- 
tion. Other  things  being  equal,  viz.,  school-houses,  teachers,  clas- 
sification, and  the  means  and  appliances  of  instruction,  the  public 
school  is  always  better  than  the  private.  From  the  uniform  experi- 
ence of  those  places  where  a  High  School  has  been  established,  it 
may  be  safely  stated,  that  there  will  be  an  annual  saving  in  the 
expenses  of  education  to  any  community,  equal  to  one  half  the  amount 
paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  and,  with  this  saving  of  expense, 
there  will  be  a  better  state  of  education. 

Seventh.  The  successful  establishment  of  a  High  School,  by  im- 
proving the  whole  system  of  common  schools,  and  interesting  a  larger 
number  of  families  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  will  create  a 
better  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  than  has  heretofore  existed, 
and  the  schools  will  be  regarded  as  the  common  property,  the  com- 
mon glory,  the  common  security  of  the  whole  community.  The 
wealthy  will  feel  that  the  small  additional  tax  required  to  establish 
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and  sustain  this  school,  if  not  saved  to  them  in  the  diminished  tuition 
for  the  education  of  their  own  children  in  private  schools,  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  returned  to  them  a  hundred  fold  in  the  enterprise 
which  it  will  quicken,  in  the  increased  value  given  to  property,  and 
in  the  number  of  families  which  will  resort  to  the  place  where  it  is 
located,  as  a  desirable  residence,  because  of  the  facilities  enjoyed 
for  a  good  education.  The  poor  will  feel  that,  whatever  may  betide 
them,  their  children  are  bom  to  an  inheritance  more  valuable  than 
lands  or  shops,  in  the  free  access  to  institutions  where  as  good  an 
education  can  be  had  as  money  can  buy  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
stranger  will  be  invited  to  visit  not  only  the  institutions  which  public 
or  ihdividual  benevolence  has  provided  for  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the 
deaf  mute,  and  the  criminal,  but  schools  where  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  community  are  trained  to  inventive  and  creative  habits 
of  mind,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business,  to  sound  moral  habits,  refined  tastes,  and  respectful  man- 
ners. And  in  wha^balance,  it  has  well  been  asked  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  good  puolic  schools,  as  compared  with  these  advantages, 
shall  we  weigh  the  value  of  cultivated,  intelligent,  energetic,  polished, 
and  virtuous  citizens  ?  How  much  would  a  community  be  justified 
in  paying  for  a  physician  who  should  discover  or  practice  some  mode 
of  treatment  through  which  many  lives  should  be  preserved  ?  How 
much  for  a  judge,  who,  in  the  able  administration  of  the  laws,  should 
secure  many  fortunes,  or  rights  more  precious  than  fortunes,  that 
might  else  be  lost  ?  How  much  for  a  minister  of  religion  who  should 
be  the  instrument  of  saving  hundreds  from  vice  and  crime,  and  per- 
suading them  to  the  exertion  of  their  best  powers  for  the  common 
sood  ?  How  much  for  the  ingenious  inventor,  who,  proceeding  from 
tne  first  principles  of  science  onward,  should  produce  some  improve- 
ment that  should  enlarge  all  the  comforts  of  society,  not  to  say  a 
steam-engine  or  a  magnetic  telegraph  ?  How  much  for  the  patriotic 
statesman,  who,  in  difficult  times,  becomes  the  savior  of  his  country  1 
How  much  for  the  well-instructed  and  enterprising  merchant  who 
should  suggest  and  commence  the  branches  of  business  that  should 
bring  in  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  and  strength  ?  One  such  person 
as  any  of  these  might  repay  what  a  High  School  would  cost  for 
centuries.  Whether,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  every  High  School 
would  produce  one  such  person,  it  would  be  useless  to  prophesy. 
But  it  is  certain  that  it  would  produce  many  intelligent  citizens, 
intelligent  men  of  business,  intelligent  servants  of  the  state,  intelli- 
gent teachers,  intelligent  wives  and  daughters,  who,  in  their  several 
spheres,  would  repay  to  any  community  much  more  than  they  and 
all  their  associates  had  received.  The  very  taxes  of  a  town,  in 
twenty  years,  will  be  lessened  by  the  existence  of  a  school  which 
will  continually  have  sent  forth  those  who  were  so  educated  as  to 
become  not  burdens  but  benefactors. 

These  results  have  been  realized  wherever  a  Public  High  School 
has  been  opened  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  success  of  a 
private  school  of  the  same  grade, — wherever  a  good  school-house, 
good  regulations,  (for  admission,  attendance,  studies,  and  books,) 
good  teachers,  and  good  supervision  have  been  provided. 
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Wm  oontinne  in  this  number,  the  account  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  Free  Academy  at  Norwich,  because  the  liberality  of  the  founders, 
and  the  suggestions  made  by  the  speakers  on  the  occasion,  are  worthy 
of  the  attention,  of  all  interested  in  the  establishment  and  organiza- 
tion of  schools  of  this  class. 

The  Norwich  Free  Academy  occupies  a  central  and  eligible  ske. 

The  Grounds  comprise  an  area  of  about  six  acres,  perfectly  level  in 
front,  and  terminating  in  the  rear  in  a  beautiful  and  elevated  woodland. 

The  Academy  building  is  a  brick  structure  87  feet  in  length  by  77  in 
width,  three  stories  high,  with  a  projection  in  front  of  24  by  12  feet, 
■urmounted  by  a  tower  or  observatory.  The  basement  is  dry  and  will 
finish  12  feet  in  the  clear. 

In  the  Basement,  beside  the  rooms  for  furnaces  and  coal,  there  will 
be  two  play-rooms  for  wet  weather,  each  40  by  51  feet,  with  a  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory  30  feet  by  19,  connected  by  stairs  with  the  Philosophical 
Lecture  room  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  First  Floor  there  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Engraving, 
three  entrances.  Two  of  these  are  appropriated  to  the  scholars,  one 
to  each  sex.  They  open  into  spacious  dressing  rooms  19  by  15  feet, 
and  are  supplied  with  wash-bowls  set  in  marble,  looking-glasses,  and 
such  othef  conveniences  as  are  essential  to  cleanliness  and  comfort. 
The  front  entrance  opens  into  a  hall  12  feet  in  width,  and  extending 
through  the  entire  building.  On  either  side  of  this  spsicious  hall  are 
the  Philosophical  Lecture-room  and  the  Library— each  51  feet  by  34. 

The  Library  has  been  fitted  up  in  chaste  and  elegant  style,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  fund  of  $5,000  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Peck  Williams,  which, 
in  honor  of  her  father,  the  late  Capt.  Bela  Peck,  she  denominates 
the  Peck  Library. 

The  Philosophical  room  is  well  furnished  and  a  good  foundation  has 
been  laid  in  a  choice  selection  of  apparatus,  manufactured  by  E.  S. 
RrrcHiE,  of  Bostoa 

On  the  Second  Floor  there  is  a  school-room,  81  feet  by  51,  capable 
of  liberally  accommodating  200  pupils;  two  recitation  rooms  each  19 
feet  by  15,  and  the  Principal's  room  28  feet  by  18. 

On  the  Third  Floor  the  arrangement  of  rooms  is  the  same  as  on 
the  second.  It  is  used  at  present  as  a  hajl  for  the  public  exercises  of 
the  Academy. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  furnaces  and  ample  provision  is  made 
for  ventilaiion. 

The  building  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  spring  on 
the  elevated  ground  in  the  rear,  and  is  lighted  by  gas. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  exclusive  of  the 
lot  was  about  S37,000. 

The  architect  was  Evan  Burdick,  Esq.,  of  Norwich. 

The  furniture  was  manufactured  by  Joseph  L.  Ross,  of  Boston. 
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Fif.  S.— BAiBMimr. 

A. — ^Famace  Room. 
B. — Laboratory. 
C. — Coal  Room. 
D.— Boys'  Play  Room. 
JB.— Girls*  PUy  Room. 
a.  a. — Stairs. 
b. — Area  Windows. 
e. — Furnaces. 

d.  d. — Basement  Staiiv. 
e. — Stairs  to  Laboratory. 
/. — Fire  Place. 

g. — Iron  Columns. 

Fig.  3.— First  Flooe. 

if.—Teachers'  Entranoe 
B.— Boys»  IlaU. 
C— Girls'  Hall. 
Z).— Boys'  Clothes-room. 
JB.— Girls'      "        " 
F. — Lecture  Room. 
O. — ^Library, 
/f.— Hall. 
/. — Platform. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  b. — Wash-stands. 

e.  e.  e. — Porches. 

d.  if  .—Teachers'  Closets. 

e. — ^Laboratory  Stairs. 

/. — ^Ventiducts. 

g.  g. — Seats. 

A. — Iron  Columns. 

t. — Apparatus. 

k. — Book  Case. 

Fig.  4. — Skcond  and  Tbxbb 
Floors. 

A. — ^Teachers'  Room. 
B.— Boys'  Hall. 
C— Girls'  Hall. 
D. — ^Recitation  Room. 
E. — Recitation  Room. 
F. — School  Room. 
(?.— Platform. 

a.  a. — Stairs, 

b.  b.  b. — Roofs. 
^. — VentidaotM, 

d, — Iron  CoJamna, 
0.-^Book  CaaeM. 
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BEMAMS  AT  THE  INAUGDRATIOIT  OF  THE  NORWICH  FBEE 

ACADEMY. 

Rev.  Dr.  Watland,  late  President  of  Brown  University,  remarked 
in  substance  as  follows: 

I  have  been  impressed  during  the  delivery  of  the  address  to  which 
we  have  listened,  with  the  truth  and  beauty  of  those  words  of  Christ, 
*'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Who  of  these  donors 
does  not  to-day  feel  amply  repaid  for  all  that  he  has  given  to  this  Insti- 
tution? Who  would  cancel  the  gill,  if  he  could?  We  hear  much  of 
investments.    In  the  language  of  the  stanzas  which  have  been  read, 

'*Iliera'8  many  kinds  of  stock,  th^  say. 
That  tempt  the  speculators ;" 

Some  of  these  stocks  are  permanent  investments,  sinking  the  capital  far 
out  of  sight.  Sometimes  we  doubt  the  character  of  this  sort  of  proper- 
ty. Sometimes  we  have  high  confidence.  But  who  doubts  the  charac- 
ter of  this  stock?  Would  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  contributed 
to  these  funds,  with  the  scenes  of  this  day  around  them,  with  this  noble 
monument  of  their  liberality  before  them,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rich  satisfaction  they  are  now  experiencing,  exchange  the  investment 
made  here  for  the  best  stock  in  the  market  ?  Have  you  not  proved  it 
to  be  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ? 

I  regard  this  enterprise  as  important  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
great  example.  Young  men  are  here  to-day  who  are  learning  from  it 
the  true  use  of  wealth.  And  so  long  as  the  Institution  stands,  it  will 
continue  to  teach  the  same  lesson.  It  is  a  magnificent  instance  of  liber- 
ality,  and  while  it  challenges  admiration,  will  compel  imitation. 

In  respect  to  the  literary  and  educational  relations  of  the  enterprise 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  extravagant.  The  Institution  is  of  great  im- 
portance both  in  its  connections  with  the  schools  below  it,  and  the  insti- 
tutions above  it,  and  in  the  influence  it  will  exert  both  in  this  town  £uid 
elsewhere.  All  the  friends  of  educational  progress  must  rejoice  in  its 
establishment. 

I  regard  with  special  interest  the  annoimcement  that  young  men  are 
to  be  fitted  here  for  the  practical  employments  of  life.  Perhaps  I  enter- 
tain peculiar  views  on  this  subject  of  preu^tical  education.  I  look  upon 
the  practical  arts  gis  a  great  triumph  of  the  human  intellect.  We  hear 
mudiof  the  genius  exhibited  in  poetry.  Our  admiration  for  this  sort  of 
talent  is  legitimate.  We  do  well  to  revere  the  genius  of  Milton  and 
Dante  and  Goethe.  But  there  is  talent  in  a  cotton-mill  as  well  as  in  an 
epic.  And  I  have  often  been  deeply  impressed  as  I  have  stood  in  the 
midst  of  its  clattering  machinery,  with  the  thought,— How  great  an  ex- 
penditure of  mind  has  been  required  to  produce  those  spindles  and  looms 
and  engines ! 

Besides  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  the  agencies  which  have 
revolutionized  society  and  advanced  civilization,  have  been  inventions 
in  the  mechanical  arts.    I  rejoice  therefore  that  the  studies  in  this 
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no  one,  from  the  amoant  of  criticism  on  a  brief  extent  of  text,  oare- 
leisly  exaggerate  the  measnre  of  imperfection  charged.  Moreover,  it 
may  have  happened,  and  in  my  judgment  it  has  happened,  that  the 
&alt8  on  the  pages  taken  by  accident,  for  criticism,  are  numerically 
aboye  the  average.  Finally,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  superior  value 
of  Webster^s  Dictionary  is  not  disputed ;  that,  whilst  it  is  viewed  as 
imperfect,  it  is  still  gladly  recognized  as  possessing  a  richness,  such 
that  no  one  can  dispense  with  it  without  impoverishing  himself;  such 
that  the  future  lexicographer  who  shall  ignore  it,  will  pass  by  the  most 
essential  aid  to  the  completeness  of  his  undertaking;  and  that  the 
highest  deference  will  necessarily  still  be  paid  it,  wherever  we  cannot 
anderstand  its  errors,  till  there  shall  appear  another  work,  as  the 
result  of  profounder  scholarship,  nicer  discrimination,  and  more  exten- 
sive knowledge.  But  when  I  read  such  extravagant  laudations  as 
that  of  Dr.  Dick,  who  declares  that  **  Aobs  will  blapse  before  any 
other  dictionary  of  the  English  language  will  be  required ; ''  or  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  who  claims  for  it  the  distinction  of  embodying  the 
language,  and  hence  predicts  a  duration  outlasting  the  pyramids,  and 
coextensive  with  the  great  globe  itsdf;  I  cannot  but  imagine  that  if 
they  were  to  return  a  century  or  two  hence,  and  set  forth  the  same 
view,  they  would  be  regarded  as  stranger  dreamers  than  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  or  those  other  sleepers  of  an  ancient  legend.  And  the  thou- 
sand other  voices  of  lesser  fame,  that  in  grand  chorus  shout  its  per- 
fection, simply  indicate  what  the  dictionary  is  to  their  multitude ;  and 
no  accumulation  of  such  testimonials  will  avail  anjrthing  with  the 
judicious.  Something  better  is  needed,  and  will  speedily  be  demanded. 
To  call  attention  to  this  want,  to  hasten  this  demand  in  some  humble 
measure,  and  so  arouse  the  scholarship  that  shall  delight  in  the  labor 
to  meet  it,  is  the  object  of  this  article.  A  perfect  dictionary  would 
omit  no  point  upon  which  it  could  legitimately  be  consulted.  It 
would  not  stop  short  at  approximate  notions ;  it  would  present  exact 
and  accurate  ideas.  It  would  be  not  merely  a  useful  counsellor,  but 
Uie  thoroughly  informed  and  discreet  umpire,  to  whose  judgment  any 
point  in  dispute  might  be  safely  lefl  without  revision. 

Note.  Since  this  article  was  written,  I  haye  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  that 
the  enterprising  publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionary  haye  had  for  some  years  in 
preparation  a  new  edition,  on  which  more  philological  attainment  will  be  em- 
ployed than  on  any  previous  edition,  and  as  much  farther  investigation  ex- 
pended. This  liberal  and  far-seeing  measure  is  rich  in  promise,  both  to  the 
publishers  and  the  public.  May  the  work  continue  to  reappear,  ever  in  im- 
proved  guise,  till  it  shall  merit  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise  ;  till  it  shall 
attain  unto  the  ideal  standard  of  the  most  exacting,  even  perftotion. 
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[The  following  considerations  respecting  the  character  and  advan- 
tages of  a  school  of  the  highest  grade  in  a  system  of  puhlic  instruc- 
tion in  cities  and  large  villages,  were  first  presented  to  the  puhlic  in 
1838,  when  there  was  not  a  single  institution  of  the  kind  out  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   They  are  still  widely  applicahle  in  every  State.] 

By  a  Public  or  Common  High  School,  is  intended  a  public  or 
common  school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  the 
community  in  which  the  same  is  located,  in  a  course  of  instruction 
adapted  to  their  age,  and  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  their  future  pursuits  in  life.  It  is  common  or  public  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  district  school,  or  any  lower  grade  of  school 
established  and  supported  under  a  general  law  and  for  the  public 
benefit,  is  common  or  public.  It  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
community  to  which  the  school  belongs,  under  such  regulations  as 
to  age,  attainments,  &c.,  as  the  good  of  the  institution  may  require, 
or  the  community  may  adopt.  A  Public  High  School  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  free  school.  It  may  be  supported  by  a  fund,  a  public  tax, 
or  an  assessment  or  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  or  by  a  combination 
of  all,  or  any  two  of  these  modes.  Much  less  is  it  a  public  or  com- 
mon school  in  the  sense  of  being  cheap,  inferior,  ordinary.  To  be 
truly  a  public  school,  a  High  School  must  embrace  in  its  course  of 
instruction  studies  which  can  be  more  profitably  pursued  there  than 
in  public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  which  gather  their  pupils  from 
a  more  circumscribed  territory,  and  as  profitably  as  in  any  private 
school  of  the  same  pretensions.  It  must  make  a  good  education 
common  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  common — common 
because  it  is  good  enough  for  the  best,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest  family  in  the  community.  It  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
of  such  a  school,  to  call  it  a  Public  High  School,  if  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  it  is  not  higher  and  better  than  can  be  got  fn 
public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  families,  or,  if  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  liberal  and  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  the  worthy  and 
talented  child  of  a  poor  family  is  shut  out  from  its  privileges  by  a 
high  rate  of  tuition.  The  school,  to  be  common  practically,  must  be 
both  cheap  and  good.  To  be  cheap,  its  support  must  be  provided  for 
wholly  or  mainly  out  of  a  fund,  or  by  public  tax.  And  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  public  tax,  the  advantages  of  such  a  school  must 
accrue  to  the  whole  community.  It  must  be  shown  to  bo  a  common 
benefit,  a  common  interest,  which  cannot  be  secured  so  well,  or  at 
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no  one,  from  tbe  amount  of  oriticiun  on  a  brief  extent  of  text,  ou^ 
lavly  ezaggente  the  DMunre  of  imperfeotioD  olwrged.  Moreover,  it 
mftf  have  happened,  and  in  my  judgment  it  has  happened,  that  the 
&alt8  on  the  pages  taken  b;  ac«ident,  for  cnticism,  are  nnmericall^ 
abore  the  average.  Finally,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  tuperior  value 
of  Webster's  Dictionary  is  not  disputed ;  that,  whilst  it  is  viewed  aa 
imperfoot,  it  is  still  gladlj  recognized  as  poMe«ng  a  richness,  such 
that  no  one  can  dispense  with  it  withoat  impoveriFhing  himself;  meh 
that  the  future  lexicographer  who  shall  ignore  it,  will  pass  by  the  moat 
easential  aid  to  the  oompletenece  of  his  undertaking;  and  that  the 
highest  deference  will  necessarily  still  be  paid  it,  wherever  we  cannot 
understand  its  errors,  till  there  shall  appear  another  work,  as  the 
resnlt  of  profounder  scholarship,  nicer  discrimination,  and  more  exten- 
nve  knowledge.  But  when  I  read  snob  eztrav^ant  laudaUona  at 
that  of  Br.  Diok,  who  declares  that  "  Aocs  will  klaki  before  any 
other  dictionary  of  the  English  language  will  be  required;"  or  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  who  claims  for  it  the  distinction  of  embodying  the 
language,  and  hence  prediols  a  duration  outlasting  the  pyramids,  and 
eocxteosive  with  the  tptat  globe  iUdf;  I  oannot  bat  imagine  that  if 
Uiey  were  to  return  a  century  or  two  hence,  and  set  forth  tiie  aanw 
view,  they  wonld  be  regarded  as  stranger  dreamera  than  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  or  those  other  sleepers  of  an  ancient  legend.  And  the  Ihon- 
■and  other  voices  of  lesser  fame,  that  in  grand  chorus  shont  its  peN 
feotion,  simply  indicate  what  the  dictionary  is  to  their  multitude;  and 
no  accumulation  of  such  testimonials  will  avail  anything  with  the 
judicious.  Something  better  is  needed,  and  will  speedily  be  dananded. 
To  call  attention  to  this  want,  to  hasten  this  demand  in  some  hambh 
measure,  and  so  arouse  the  scholarship  thst  shnll  delist  in  the  Inbsc  ■ 
to  meet  it,  is  the  object  of  this  uriii'lc.  A  perfect  diciiooary  woollJ 
omit  no  point  upon  whicb  tod  <r\  mst^Iy  be  (^)nsulted. 
would  not  stop  short  at  approx  n  no  oos  it  woold  present  < 
and  accurate  ideas.  It  would  n  ni  r  y  a  usefal  a 
the  thoroughly  informed  and  d  so  unip  ( 
point  in  dispute  might  be  safely      i  w  bout  r 
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[Thb  followiDg  conaideratioDs  respecting  the  character  and  advao- 
tagea  of  a  Bchool  of  the  highest  grade  in  a  a7Bt«m  of  public  inatnio- 
tion  in  cities  and  large  villages,  were  first  presented  to  the  public  in 
1838,  when  there  was  not  a  single  institution  of  the  kind  out  of  Maaaa- 
chosetts.    They  are  still  widely  applicable  in  every  State.] 

By  a  Public  or  Common  High  School,  is  intended  a  public  or 
common  school  fur  [he  older  and  more  advanced  scholara  of  the 
community  in  which  the  same  is  located,  in  a  course  of  instiuctioa 
adapted  to  their  age,  and  intellectual  and  moral  wanla,  and,  to  some 
exleni,  to  their  future  pursuits  in  life.  U  is  common  or  public  in  the 
BSme  sense  in  which  the  district  school,  or  any  lower  grade  of  school 
ntablished  and  supported  under  a  general  law  and  for  the  public 
benefit,  is  common  or  public.  It  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
community  to  which  the  school  belongs,  under  such  regulations  u 
to  age,  attainments,  &c.,  aa  the  good  of  the  institution  may  require, 
or  the  community  may  adopt.  A  Public  High  School  is  not  neces- 
•arily  a  free  school.  It  may  be  supported  by  a  fund,  a  public  tax, 
or  an  aasessment  or  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  or  by  a  combination 
of  all,  or  any  two  of  these  modes.  Much  less  is  it  a  public  or  com- 
inoo  school  in  ihe  sense  of  being  cheap,  inferior,  ordinary.  To  be 
truly  a  public  school,  a  High  School  must  embrace  in  its  course  of 
inatructioQ  studies  which  can  be  more  profitably  pursued  there  than 
'  lie  schools  of  a  lower  grail-.',  ft  which  gather  their  pupils  from 
5  circumscribed  terrilory,  and  as  profitably  as  in  any  private 
' ''  '  me  pretensions.  It  must  make  a  good  education 
ishest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  common — common 
^enough  for  the  best,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
le  community.  It  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
'  "  "  L  Public  High  School,  if  the  course  of 
"I  higher  and  better  than  can  be  got  fn 
:,  or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
^  fami1iea,or,  if  the  course  of  instruc- 
1  at  the  same  lime  the  worthy  and 
is  shut  out  from  its  privileges  by  a 
I,  to  be  common  pracdcally,  must  be 
eap,  its  support  must  be  provided  for 
'  y  public  tax.  And  to  justify  the 
I'aatages  of  such  a  school  must 
it  be  shown  to  be  a  common 
t  be  secured  so  well,  or  at 
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all,  except  through  the  medium  of  taxation.  What,  then,  are  the 
advantages  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Public  High  School,  properly  organized,  instructed,  and 
supervised  ? 

First,  Every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  the  several  district 
schools,  and  schools  of  lower  grade,  can  be  better  done,  and  in  a 
shorter  time,  because  the  teachers  will  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  devoting  the  time  and  attention  now  required  by  few  of  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  and  can  bestow  all  their  time  and 
attention  upon  the  preparatory  studies  and  younger  children.  These 
studies  will  be  taught  in  methods  suited  to  the  age  and  attainments 
of  the  pupils.  A  right  beginning  can  thus  be  made  in  the  lower 
schools,  in  giving  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  elementary 
principles,  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  mental  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  sound  education.  All  this  will  be 
done  under  the  additional  stimulus  of  being  early  and  thoroughly 
fitted  for  the  High  School. 

Second,  A  High  School  will  give  completeness  to  the  system  of 
public  instruction  which  may  be  in  operation.  It  will  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
will  admit  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  cannot 
be  profitably  introduced  into  the  schools  below.  The  lower  grade 
of  schools — those  which  are  established  for  young  children, — require 
a  large  use  of  oral  and  simultaneous  methods,  and  a  frequent  change 
of  place  and  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  higher  branches, 
especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and 
habits  of  abstraction  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils  amid  a  multiplicity  of 
distracting  exercises,  movements,  and  sounds.  The  recitations  of 
this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory,  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explanation, 
and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teacher.  The  course 
of  instruction  provided  in  the  High  School  will  be  equal  in  extent 
and  value  to  that  which  may  be  given  in  any  private  school,  academy, 
or  female  seminary  in  the  place,  and  which  is  now  virtually  denied 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  by  the  burdensome  cnarge  of 
tuition. 

As  has  been  already  implied,  the  advantages  of  a  High  School 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  male  sex.  The  great  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  as  daughters,  sisters,  wives,  mothers,  companions,  and 
teachers,  in  determining  the  manners,  morals,  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  community,  leaves  no  room  to  question  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  girls  the  best  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  embrace  the  first  principles  of 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  by  which  inventive  genius  and 
practical  skill  in  the  useful  arts  can  be  fostered ;  such  studies  as 
navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  botany,  chemistry,  and  kindred 
studies,  which  are  directly  connected  with  success  in  the  varied 
departments  of  domestic  and  inland  trade,  with  foreign  commerce, 
with  gardening,  agriculture,  the  manufacturing  and  domestic  arts ; 
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such  studies  as  astronomy,  physiology,  the  history  of  our  own  state 
and  nation,  the  principles  of  our  state  and  national  constitutions, 
political  economy,  and  moral  science ;  in  fine,  such  a  course  of  study 
as  is  now  given  in  more  than  fifty  towns  and  cities  in  New  £ngland, 
and  which  shall  prepare  every  young  man,  whose  parents  may  desire 
it,  for  business,  or  for  college,  and  give  to  every  young  woman  a  well 
disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  refined  tastes,  gentle  and  graceful 
manners,  practical  views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of 
health,  thought,  conversation,  and  occupation,  which  bless  alike  the 
highest  and  lowest  station  in  }ife.  When  such  a  course  is  provided 
and  carried  out,  the  true  idea  of  the  High  School  will  be  realized. 

Third.     It  will  equalize  the  opportunities  of  a  good  education,  and 
exert  a  happy,  social  influence  throughout  the  whole  community  from 
which  it  gathers  its  scholars.     From  the  want  of  a  public  school  of 
this  character,  the  children  of  such  families  as  rely  exclusively  on 
the  district  school  are  isolated,  and  are  condenmed  to  an  inferior 
education,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
stimulus  and  sympathy  which  the  mingling  of  children  of  the  same 
age  from  difierent  parts  of  the  same  community  would  impart    The 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  which  will  result  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts, or  poor  families  who  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  from  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class,  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
mated.     The  number  of  young  men  and  young  women   who  will 
receive  a  thorough  education,  qualifying  them  for  business,  and  to  be 
teachers,  will  increase  from  year  to  year ;  and  the  number  who  will 
press  up  to  the  front  ranks  of  scholarship  in  the  school,  bearing  away 
the  palm  of  excellence  by  the  vigor  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies, 
of  minds  and  bodies  made  vigorous  by  long  walks  and  muscular  labor 
in  the  open  air,  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number  than 
from  the  city  districts.     It  will  do  both  classes  good,  the  children  of 
the  city,  and  the  children  of  the  country  districts,  to  measure  them- 
selves intellectually  in  the  same  fields  of  study,  and  to  subject  the 
peculiarities  of  their  respective  manners,  the  roughness  and  awk- 
wardness sometimes  characteristic  of  the  one,  and  the  artificiality 
and  flippancy  of  the  other,  to  the  harmonizing  influence  of  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction.     The  isolation  and  estrangement  which  now 
divide  and    subdivide  the  community  into  country  and  city  clans, 
which,  if  not  hostile,  are  strangers  to  each  other,  will  give  place  to 
the  frequent  intercourse  and  esteem  of  individual  and  family  friend- 
ship, commenced  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground  of  the 
school.     The  school  will  thus  become  a  bond  of  union,  a  channel  of 
sympathy,  a  spring-head  of  healthy  influence,  and  stimulus  to  the 
whole  community. 

Fourth,  The  privileges  of  a  good  school  will  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  will  actually  be  en- 
joyed by  children  of  the  same  age  from  families  of  the  most  diverse 
circumstances  as  to  wealth,  education,  and  occupation.  Side  by  side 
in  the  same  recitations,  heart  and  hand  in  the  same  sports,  pressing 
up  together  to  the  same  high  attainments  in  knowledge  and  charac- 
ter, will  be  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the 
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less  favored  in  outward  circumstances,  without  knowing  or  caring  to 
know  how  far  their  families  are  separated  by  the  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions which  divide  and  distract  society.  With  nearly  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  education  in  cliildhood  and  youth,  the  prizes  of  life,  its 
best  fields  of  usefulness,  and  sources  of  happiness  will  be  open  to 
all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune. 
From  many  obscure  and  humble  homes  in  the  city  and  in  the  country, 
will  be  called  forth  and  trained  inventive  talent,  productive  skill,  in- 
tellectual taste,  and  God-like  benevolence,  which  will  add  to  the 
general  wealth,  multiply  workshops,  increase  the  value  of  farms,  and 
carry  forward  every  moral  and  religious  enterprise  which  aims  to 
bless,  purify,  and  elevate  society. 

Fifth,  The  influence  of  the  annual  or  semi-annual  examina 
tion  of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  will  operate 
as  a  powerful  and  abiding  stimulus  to  exertion  throughout  all  the 
lower  schools.  The  privileges  of  the  High  School  will  be  held 
forth  as  the  reward  of  exertion  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools ;  and 
promotion  to  it,  based  on  the  result  of  an  impartial  examination,  will 
form  an  unobjectional  standard  by  which  the  relative  standing  of  the 
diflferent  schools  can  be  ascertained,  and  will  also  indicate  the  studies 
and  departments  of  education  to  which  the  teachers  in  particular 
schools  should  devote  special  attention.  This  influence  upon  the 
lower  schools,  upon  scholars  and  teachers,  upon  those  who  reach, 
and  those  who  do  not  reach  the  High  School,  will  be  worth  more 
than  all  it  costs,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  pupils. 

Sixth.  While  the  expenses  of  public  or  common  schools  will 
necessarily  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class, 
in  addition  to  those  already  supported,  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  education,  including  public  and  private  schools,  will  be  diminished. 
Private  schools  of  the  same  relative  standing  will  be  discontinued 
for  want  of  patronage,  while  those  of  a  higher  grade,  if  really  called 
for  by  the  educational  wants  of  the  community,  will  be  improved.  A 
healthy  competition  will  necessarily  exist  between  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  school  or  schools  which 
do  not  come  up  to  the  highest  mark,  must  go  down  in  public  estima- 
tion. Other  things  being  equal,  viz.,  school-houses,  teachers,  clas- 
sification, and  the  means  and  appliances  of  instruction,  the  public 
school  is  always  better  than  the  private.  From  the  uniform  experi- 
ence of  those  places  where  a  High  School  has  been  established,  it 
may  be  safely  stated,  that  there  will  be  an  annual  saving  in  the 
expenses  of  education  to  any  community,  equal  to  one  half  the  amount 
paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  and,  with  this  saving  of  expense, 
there  will  be  a  better  state  of  education. 

Seventh.  The  successful  establishment  of  a  High  School,  by  im- 
proving the  whole  system  of  common  schools,  and  interesting  a  larger 
number  of  families  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  will  create  a 
better  -public  sentiment  on  the  subject  than  has  heretofore  existed, 
and  the  schools  will  be  regarded  as  the  common  property,  the  com- 
mon glory,  the  common  security  of  the  whole  community.  The 
wealthy  will  feel  that  the  small  additional  tax  required  to  establish 
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and  sustain  this  school,  if  not  saved  to  them  in  the  diminished  tuition 
for  the  education  of  their  own  children  in  private  schools,  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  returned  to  them  a  hundred  fold  in  the  enterprise 
which  it  will  quicken,  in  the  increased  value  given  to  property,  and 
in  the  number  of  families  which  will  resort  to  the  place  where  it  is 
located,  as  a  desirable  residence,  because  of  the  facilities  enjoyed 
for  a  good  education.  The  poor  will  feel  tl\at,  whatever  may  betide 
them,  their  children  are  bom  to  an  inheritance  more  valuable  than 
lands  or  shops,  in  the  free  access  to  institutions  where  as  good  an 
education  can  be  had  as  money  can  buy  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
stranger  will  bo  invited  to  visit  not  only  the  institutions  which  public 
or  ihdividual  benevolence  has  provided  for  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the 
deaf  mute,  and  the  criminal,  but  schools  where  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  community  are  trained  to  inventive  and  creative  habits 
of  mind,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business,  to  sound  moral  habits,  refined  tastes,  and  respectful  man- 
ners. And  in  wha^balance,  it  has  well  been  asked  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  good  puolic  schools,  as  compared  with  these  advantages, 
shall  we  weigh  the  value  of  cultivated,  intelligent,  energetic,  polished, 
and  virtuous  citizens  1  How  much  would  a  community  be  justified 
in  paying  for  a  physician  who  should  discover  or  practice  some  mode 
of  treatment  through  which  many  lives  should  be  preserved  ?  How 
much  for  a  judge,  who,  in  the  able  administration  of  the  laws,  should 
secure  many  fortunes,  or  rights  more  precious  than  fortunes,  that 
might  else  be  lost  ?  How  much  for  a  minister  of  religion  who  should 
be  the  instrument  of  saving  hundreds  from  vice  and  crime,  and  per- 
suading them  to  the  exertion  of  their  best  powers  for  the  common 
sood  ?  How  much  for  the  ingenious  inventor,  who,  proceeding  from 
tne  first  principles  of  science  onward,  should  produce  some  improve- 
ment that  should  enlarge  all  the  comforts  of  society,  not  to  say  a 
steam-engine  or  a  magnetic  telegraph  1  How  much  for  the  patriotic 
statesman,  who,  in  difficult  times,  becomes  the  savior  of  his  country  ? 
How  much  for  the  well-instructed  and  enterprising  merchant  who 
should  suggest  and  commence  the  branches  of  business  that  should 
bring  in  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  and  strength  ?  One  such  person 
as  any  of  these  might  repay  what  a  High  School  would  cost  for 
centuries.  Whether,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  every  High  School 
would  produce  one  such  person,  it  would  be  useless  to  prophesy. 
But  it  is  certain  that  it  would  produce  many  intelligent  citizens, 
intelligent  men  of  business,  intelligent  servants  of  the  state,  intelli- 
gent teachers,  intelligent  wives  and  daughters,  who,  in  their  several 
spheres,  would  repay  to  any  community  much  more  than  they  and 
all  their  associates  had  received.  The  very  taxes  of  a  town,  in 
twenty  years,  will  be  lessened  by  the  existence  of  a  school  which 
will  continually  have  sent  forth  those  who  were  so  educated  as  to 
become  not  burdens  but  benefactors. 

These  results  have  been  realized  wherever  a  Public  High  School 
has  been  opened  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  success  of  a 
private  school  of  the  same  grade, — wherever  a  good  school-house, 
good  regulations,  (for  admission,  attendance,  studies,  and  books,) 
good  teachers,  and  good  supervision  have  been  provided. 
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Wk  continue  in  this  number,  the  account  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  Free  Academy  at  Norwich,  because  the  liberality  of  the  founders, 
and  the  suggestions  made  by  the  speakers  on  the  occasion,  are  worthy 
of  the  attention,  of  all  interested  in  the  establishment  and  organiza- 
tion of  schools  of  this  class. 

The  Norwich  Free  Academy  occupies  a  central  and  eligible  site. 

The  Grounds  comprise  an  area  of  about  six  acres,  perfectly  level  in 
front,  and  terminating  in  the  rear  in  a  beautiful  and  elevated  woodland. 

The  Academy  building  is  a  brick  structure  87  feet  in  length  by  77  in 
width,  three  stories  high,  with  a  projection  in  front  of  24  by  12  feet, 
surmounted  by  a  tower  or  observatory.  The  basement  is  dry  and  will 
finish  12  feet  in  the  clear. 

In  the  Basement,  beside  the  rooms  for  furnaces  and  coal,  there  will 
be  two  play-rooms  for  wet  weather,  each  40  by  51  feet,  with  a  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory  30  feet  by  19,  connected  by  stairs  with  the  Philosophical 
Lecture  room  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  First  Floor  there  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Engraving, 
three  entrances.  Two  of  these  are  appropriated  to  the  scholars,  one 
to  each  sex.  They  open  into  spacious  dressing  rooms  19  by  15  feet, 
and  are  supplied  with  wash-bowls  set  in  marble,  looking-glasses,  and 
such  othef  conveniences  as  are  essential  to  cleanliness  and  comfort. 
The  front  entrance  opens  into  a  hall  12  feet  in  width,  and  extending 
through  the  entire  building.  On  either  side  of  this  spacious  hall  are 
the  Philosophical  Lecture-room  and  the  Library— each  51  feet  by  34. 

The  Library  has  been  fitted  up  in  chaste  and  elegant  style,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  fund  of  85,000  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Peck  Williams,  which, 
in  honor  of  her  father,  the  late  Capt.  Bela  Peck,  she  denominates 
the  Peck  Library. 

The  Philosophical  room  is  well  furnished  and  a  good  foundation  has 
been  laid  in  a  choice  selection  of  apparatus,  manufactured  by  E.  S. 
RrrcuiE,  of  Boston. 

On  the  Second  Floor  there  is  a  school-room,  81  feet  by  51,  capable 
of  liberally  accommodating  200  pupils;  two  recitation  rooms  each  19 
feet  by  15,  and  the  Principal's  room  28  feet  by  18. 

On  the  Third  Floor  the  arrangement  of  rooms  is  the  same  as  on 
the  second.  It  is  used  at  present  as  a  hall  for  the  public  exercises  of 
the  Academy. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  furnaces  and  ample  provision  is  made 
for  ventilation. 

The  building  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  fi'om  a  spring  on 
the  elevated  ground  in  the  rear,  and  is  lighted  by  gas. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  exclusive  of  the 
lot  was  about  S37,000. 

The  architect  was  Evan  Burdick,  Esq.,  of  Norwich. 

The  furniture  was  manufactured  by  Joseph  L.  Ross,  of  Boston. 
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be  separated  from  the  first. — Def.  7,  "  to  form  or  sketch  out  in  haste, 
carelessly,"  belongs  to  the  compound  yerb,  to  dash  cfut  or  off.  Pope 
has  dash  out  in  the  example  cited  bj  Johnson. — ^A  similar  criticism 
applies  to  def.  8,  "  to  erase  at  a  stroke ; "  but  Pope,  as  quoted  bj 
Johnson,  has  "  to  dash  over  with  a  line,  where  the  verb  is  not  transi- 
tive."— The  logical  relation  of  def.  9,  "  to  destroy ;  to  frustrate,"  would 
place  it  by  the  side  of  def.  1. 
Dash^  V.  i.f  is  defined, 

**  1.  To  strike,  break,  scatter,  and  fly  gS  ;  as,  agitate  water,  and  it  will  doth 
over  the  sides  of  a  vessel  ;  the  waves  dashed  over  the  sides  of  the  ship. 

2.  To  rush,  strike  and  break,  or  scatter ;  as,  the  waters  dash  down  the 
precipice. 

8.  To  rush  with  violence,  and  break  through  ;  as,  he  dashed  into  the  enemy's 
ranks,  or,  he  dashed  through  thick  and  thin." 

These  three  definitions  contain  but  one  meaning,  to  move  loith  rapidity 
or  violence ;  to  rusk.  There  is,  however,  a  second  use,  which  is  not 
given,  namely,  to  draw  lines  rapidly,  and  hence,  to  sketch  rapidly. 

**  With  just  bold  strokes,  he  dashes  here  and  there, 
Showing  bold  master,  with  little  care." — Rochester. 

Of  Dasky  71.,  the  third  definition,  "  admixture ;  as,  red  with  a 
dash  of  purple,"  does  not  contain  a  usage  distinct  from  that  in  def.  2, 
**  infusion ;  admixture ;  something  thrown  into  another  substance ;  as, 
the  wine  has  a  dash  of  water ;  *  innocence  with  a  dash  of  folly.' — 
Addison ; "  but  in  this  definition,  '*  infusion,"  as  bearing  a  too  limited 
meaning,  should  be  omitted. — Def.  4,  "a  rushing  or  onset  with  vio- 
lence ;  as,  to  make  a  dash  upon  the  enemy,"  should  not  be  separated 
from  def.  1,  "  collision;  a  violent  striking  of  two  bodies;  as,  the  dash 
of  clouds."  The  verbal  usage  is  one,  whether  there  is  a  voluntary 
or  an  involuntary  agent,  and  whether  there  is  one  object  only,  or  more 
than  one  in  motion. — ^There  is  the  omission  of  a  vsage  exemplified  by 
Jeremy  Taylor,  namely,  that  which  comes  with  sudden  violence ;  as, 
"  a  dash  of  rain." 

This  criticism  has  already  been  extended  as  far  as  the  reader  can 
be  expected  to  follow  me  patiently ;  far  enough,  probably,  to  gain 
every  end  that  could  be  reached  by  a  continuance  of  it  in  the  same 
method.  I  will,  therefore,  close  with  presenting  one  other  point,  and 
one  other  variety  of  mistake  in  etymology,  still  leaving  unnoticed  some 
things  which  it  would  require  extensive  reading,  or  a  knowledge  of 
oriental  languages,  to  elucidate. 

The  citations  are  sometimes  so  abridged  as  to  misrepresent  the  usage. 
For  example,  under  Deductive,  appears  the  citation,  **  All  knowledge 
is  deductive. — GlenvUle,'^    Glenville  wrote,  "  All  knowledge  of  causes 
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18  dedaotiTe.''  (I  have  seen  more  marked  instances  of  this  offenoe, 
but  I  have  preserved  no  memoranda,  and  this  happens  to  be  readily 
furnished  by  memory.)  The  definition,  "  dedacible ;  that  is  or  may  be 
deduced  from  premises,"  is  by  two  thirds  incorrect.  Deductive  de- 
notes coming  by  deduction  ;  and  Glenville  affirmed,  not  possibility  of 
attaining  knowledge  in  a  certain  way,  but  mode  of  attaining  knowl- 
edge in  a  certain  department.  See  how  clearly  distinct  is  the  use  of 
deducible  by  the  following  example :  "  The  conclusion  is  not  deducible 
&om  the  premises." 

The  elements  of  Disport,  as  given  by  Webster,  are  dis  and  port. 
The  given  etymon  of  sport  is  D.  boerten.  But  sport  is  doubtless 
abbreviated  from  disport,  as  is  spite  from  despite ;  and  the  elements 
of  disport  are  L.  di  or  dis,  and  porto  to  bear  aside,  after  the  analogy 
of  divert,  from  L.  di  and  verto,  to  turn  aside.  As  evidence  of  this 
assertion,  the  Romance  languages  furnish  corresponding  words,  which 
are  indisputably  firom  di  and  porto.  See  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue 
des  Troubadours :  par  M.  Raynouard ;  Glossaire  de  la  Langue  Rth 
mane :  par  J.  B.  Roquefort ;  &c. — ^The  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  literal 
equivalents  is  also  illustrated  from  another  source  by  the  derivation  of 
sport  from  the  German  spott,  mockery,  where  the  etymologist  seems 
to  have  reasoned  that  r=:s,  and  s=t ;  and  as  things  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  each  other,  ergo  r=:t,  ergo  sport  is  from  Ger. 
spott. 

Some  readers  may  judge  that,  in  particular  instances,  it  is  the  critic 
who  is  at  fikult ;  but  of  this  he  will  not  greatly  complain,  if  his  accu* 
racy  and  justice  in  general  shall  be  acknowledged ;  for  then  it  must 
still  follow,  that  if  he  had  continued  his  examination  over  forty  pages 
instead  of  stopping  with  the  fourth,  in  the  multitude  of  cases  that 
would  have  been  considered,  his  affirmations  would  have  been  abun- 
dantly sustained. — ^There  have  been  found  more  faults  in  connection 
with  comparatively  unimportant  words  than  I  had  anticipated ;  and, 
unfortunately,  the  number  of  articles  reached,  containing  more  than 
five  definitions,  has  been  only  five,  namely.  Dark,  Darken,  Darkness, 
and  Dash,  verb  and  noun.  But  this  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  course 
I  have  taken ; — a  course  adopted  because  it  seemed  fairer,  as  well  as 
involving  less  labor,  to  subject  a  consecutive  portion  to  minute  criti- 
cism, than  to  gather  the  most  notable  blemishes  from  a  thousand 
pages ; — adopted,  also,  because  it  was  the  only  way  to  exhibit  the  qual- 
ity and  measure  of  the  defects  alleged.  But  whilst  a  very  small  por- 
tion only  of  the  dictionary  has  passed  in  review,  the  entire  work  has 
been  in  a  manner  criticized,  and  remarks  of  general  application  have 
been  introduced ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  a  seasonable  caution,  that 
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no  one,  from  the  amount  of  criticism  on  a  brief  extent  of  text,  oare- 
lessly  exaggerate  the  measare  of  imperfection  charged.  Moreover,  it 
may  have  happened,  and  in  my  jndgment  it  has  happened,  that  the 
&alt8  on  the  pages  taken  by  accident,  for  criticism,  are  numerically 
above  the  average.  Finally,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  superior  value 
of  Webster's  Dictionary  is  not  disputed ;  that,  whilst  it  is  viewed  as 
imperfect,  it  is  still  gladly  recognized  as  possessing  a  richness,  such 
that  no  one  can  dispense  with  it  without  impoverishing  himself;  snch 
that  the  future  lexicographer  who  shall  ignore  it,  will  pass  by  the  most 
essential  aid  to  the  completeness  of  his  undertaking;  and  that  the 
highest  deference  will  necessarily  still  be  paid  it,  wherever  we  cannot 
understand  its  errors,  till  there  shall  appear  another  work,  as  the 
result  of  profounder  scholarship,  nicer  discrimination,  and  more  exten* 
rive  knowledge.  But  when  I  read  such  extravagant  laudations  as 
that  of  Dr.  Dick,  who  declares  that  *<  Aobs  will  elapse  before  any 
other  dictionary  of  the  English  language  will  be  required ; "  or  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  who  claims  for  it  the  distinction  of  embodying  the 
language,  and  hence  predicts  a  duration  outlasting  the  pyramids,  and 
coextensive  with  the  great  globe  itsdf;  I  cannot  but  imagine  that  if 
they  were  to  return  a  century  or  two  hence,  and  set  forth  the  same 
view,  they  would  be  regarded  as  stranger  dreamers  than  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  or  those  other  sleepers  of  an  ancient  legend.  And  the  thou- 
sand other  voices  of  lesser  fame,  that  in  grand  chorus  shout  its  per- 
fection, simply  indicate  what  the  dictionary  is  to  their  multitude ;  and 
no  accumulation  of  such  testimonials  will  avail  anything  with  the 
judicious.  Something  better  is  needed,  and  will  speedily  be  demanded. 
To  call  attention  to  this  want,  to  hasten  this  demand  in  some  humble 
measure,  and  so  arouse  the  scholarship  that  shall  delight  in  the  labor 
to  meet  it,  is  the  object  of  this  article.  A  perfect  dictionary  would 
omit  no  point  upon  which  it  could  legitimately  be  consulted.  It 
would  not  stop  short  at  approximate  notions ;  it  would  present  exact 
and  accurate  ideas.  It  would  be  not  merely  a  useful  counsellor,  but 
the  thoroughly  informed  and  discreet  umpire,  to  whose  judgment  any 
point  in  dispute  might  be  safely  lefl  without  revision. 

KoTE.  Since  this  article  was  written,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  thil 
the  enterprising  publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionary  have  had  for  some  years  in 
preparation  a  new  edition,  on  which  more  philological  attainment  will  be  em- 
ployed than  on  any  previous  edition,  and  as  much  further  investigation  ex- 
pended. This  liberal  and  far-seeing  measure  is  rich  in  promise,  both  to  the 
publishers  and  the  public.  May  the  work  continue  to  reappear,  ever  in  im- 
proved guise,  till  it  shall  merit  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise  ;  till  it  shall 
attain  unto  the  ideal  standard  of  the  most  exacting,  even  perftction. 
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[The  following  considerations  respecting  the  character  and  advan- 
tages of  a  school  of  the  highest  grade  in  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  cities  and  large  villages,  were  first  presented  to  the  public  in 
1838,  when  there  was  not  a  single  institution  of  the  kind  out  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   They  are  still  widely  applicable  in  every  State.] 

By  a  Public  or  Common  High  School,  is  intended  a  public  or 
common  school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  the 
community  in  which  the  same  is  located,  in  a  course  of  instruction 
adapted  to  their  age,  and  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  their  future  pursuits  in  life.  It  is  common  or  public  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  district  school,  or  any  lower  grade  of  school 
established  and  supported  under  a  general  law  and  for  the  public 
benefit,  is  common  or  public.  It  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
community  to  which  the  school  belongs,  under  such  regulations  as 
to  age,  attainments,  &c.,  as  the  good  of  the  institution  may  require, 
or  the  community  may  adopt.  A  Public  High  School  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  free  school.  It  may  be  supported  by  a  fund,  a  public  tax, 
or  an  assessment  or  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  or  by  a  combination 
of  all,  or  any  two  of  these  modes.  Much  less  is  it  a  public  or  com- 
mon school  in  the  sense  of  being  cheap,  inferior,  ordinary.  To  be 
truly  a  public  school,  a  High  School  must  embrace  in  its  course  of 
instruction  studies  which  can  be  more  profitably  pursued  there  than 
in  public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  which  gather  their  pupils  from 
a  more  circumscribed  territory,  and  as  profitably  as  in  any  private 
school  of  the  same  pretensions.  It  must  make  a  good  education 
common  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  common — common 
because  it  is  good  enough  for  the  best,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest  family  in  the  community.  It  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
of  such  a  school,  to  call  it  a  Public  High  School,  if  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  it  is  not  higher  and  better  than  can  be  got  m 
public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  families,  or,  if  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  liberal  and  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  the  worthy  and 
talented  child  of  a  poor  family  is  shut  out  from  its  privileges  by  a 
high  rate  of  tuition.  The  school,  to  be  common  practically,  must  be 
both  cheap  and  good.  To  be  cheap,  its  support  must  be  provided  for 
wholly  or  mainly  out  of  a  fund,  or  by  public  tax.  And  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  public  tax,  the  advantages  of  such  a  school  must 
accrue  to  the  whole  community.  It  must  be  shown  to  bo  a  common 
benefit,  a  common  interest,  which  cannot  be  secured  so  well,  or  at 
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all,  except  through  the  medium  of  taxation.  What,  then,  are  the 
advantages  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Public  High  School,  properly  organized,  instructed,  and 
supervised  ? 

First,  Every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  the  several  district 
schools,  and  schools  of  lower  grade,  can  be  better  done,  and  in  a 
shorter  time,  because  the  teachers  will  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  devoting  the  time  and  attention  now  required  by  few  of  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  and  can  bestow  all  their  time  and 
attention  upon  the  preparatory  studies  and  younger  children.  These 
studies  will  be  taught  in  methods  suited  to  the  age  and  attainments 
of  the  pupils.  A  right  beginning  can  thus  be  made  in  the  lower 
schools,  in  giving  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  elementary 
principles,  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  mental  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  sound  education.  All  this  will  be 
done  under  the  additional  stimulus  of  being  early  and  thoroughly 
fitted  for  the  High  School. 

Second.  A  High  School  will  give  completeness  to  the  system  of 
public  instruction  which  may  be  in  operation.  It  will  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
will  admit  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  cannot 
be  profitably  introduced  into  the  schools  below.  The  lower  grade 
of  schools — those  which  are  established  for  young  children, — require 
a  large  use  of  oral  and  simultaneous  methods,  and  a  frequent  change 
of  place  and  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  higher  branches, 
especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and 
habits  of  abstraction  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils  amid  a  multiplicity  of 
distracting  exercises,  movements,  and  sounds.  The  recitations  of 
this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory,  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explanation, 
and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teacher.  The  course 
of  instruction  provided  in  the  High  School  will  be  equal  in  extent 
and  value  to  that  which  may  be  given  in  any  private  school,  academy, 
or  female  seminary  in  the  place,  and  which  is  now  virtually  denied 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  by  the  burdensome  charge  of 
tuition. 

As  has  been  already  implied,  the  advantages  of  a  High  School 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  male  sex.  The  great  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  as  daughters,  sisters,  wives,  mothers,  companions,  and 
teachers,  in  determining  the  manners,  morals,  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  community,  leaves  no  room  to  question  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  girls  the  best  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  embrace  the  first  principles  of 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  by  which  inventive  genius  and 
practical  skill  in  the  useful  arts  can  be  fostered ;  such  studies  as 
navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  botany,  chemistry,  and  kindred 
studies,  which  are  directly  connected  with  success  in  the  varied 
departments  of  domestic  and  inland  trade,  with  foreign  commerce, 
with  gardening,  agriculture,  the  manufacturing  and  domestic  arts : 
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such  studies  as  astronomy,  physiology,  the  history  of  our  own  state 
and  nation,  the  principles  of  our  state  and  national  constitutions, 
political  economy,  and  moral  science ;  in  fine,  such  a  course  of  study 
as  is  now  given  in  more  than  fifty  towns  and  cities  in  New  England, 
and  which  shall  prepare  every  young  man,  whose  parents  may  desire 
it,  for  business,  or  for  college,  and  give  to  every  young  woman  a  well 
disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  refined  tastes,  gentle  and  graceful 
manners,  practical  views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of 
health,  thought,  conversation,  and  occupation,  which  bless  alike  the 
highest  and  lowest  station  in  Jife.  When  such  a  course  is  provided 
and  carried  out,  the  true  idea  of  the  High  School  will  be  realized. 

Third.     It  will  equalize  the  opportunities  of  a  good  education,  and 
exert  a  happy,  social  influence  throughout  the  whole  community  from 
which  it  gathers  its  scholars.     From  the  want  of  a  public  school  of 
this  character,  the  children  of  such  families  as  rely  exclusively  on 
the  district  school  are  isolated,  and  are  condenmed  to  an  inferior 
education,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
stimulus  and  sympathy  which  the  mingling  of  children  of  the  same 
age  from  different  parts  of  the  same  community  would  impart    The 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  which  will  result  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts, or  poor  families  who  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  from  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class,  cannot  easily  be  overesti* 
mated.     The  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will 
receive  a  thorough  education,  qualifying  them  for  business,  and  to  be 
teachers,  will  increase  from  year  to  year  ;  and  the  number  who  will 
press  up  to  the  front  ranks  of  scholarship  in  the  school,  bearing  away 
tbe  palm  of  excellence  by  the  vigor  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies, 
of  minds  and  bodies  made  vigorous  by  long  walks  and  muscular  labor 
in  the  open  air,  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number  than 
from  the  city  districts.     It  will  do  both  classes  good,  the  children  of 
the  city,  and  the  children  of  the  country  districts,  to  measure  them- 
selves intellectually  in  the  same  fields  of  study,  and  to  subject  the 
peculiarities  of  their  respective  manners,  the  roughness  and  awk- 
wardness sometimes  characteristic  of  the  one,  and  the  artificiality 
and  flippancy  of  the  other,  to  the  harmonizing  influence  of  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction.     The  isolation  and  estrangement  which  now 
divide  and    subdivide  the  community  into  country  and  city  clans, 
which,  if  not  hostile,  are  strangers  to  each  other,  will  give  place  to 
the  frequent  intercourse  and  esteem  of  individual  and  family  friend- 
ship, commenced  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground  of  the 
school.     The  school  will  thus  become  a  bond  of  union,  a  channel  of 
sympathy,  a  spring-head  of  healthy  influence,  and  stimulus  to  the 
whole  community. 

Fourth.  The  privileges  of  a  good  school  will  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  will  actually  be  en- 
joyed by  children  of  the  same  age  from  families  of  the  most  diverse 
circumstances  as  to  wealth,  education,  and  occupation.  Side  by  side 
in  the  same  recitations,  heart  and  hand  in  the  same  sports,  pressing 
up  together  to  the  same  high  attainments  in  knowledge  and  charac- 
ter, will  be  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the 
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less  favored  in  outward  circumstances,  without  knowing  or  caring  to 
know  how  far  their  families  are  separated  by  the  arbitrary  distino 
tions  which  divide  and  distract  society.  With  nearly  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  education  in  childhood  and  youth,  the  prizes  of  life,  its 
best  fields  of  usefulness,  and  sources  of  happiness  will  be  open  to 
all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune. 
From  many  obscure  and  humble  homes  in  the  city  and  in  the  country, 
will  be  called  forth  and  trained  inventive  talent,  productive  skill,  in- 
tellectual taste,  and  God-like  benevolence,  which  will  add  to  the 
general  wealth,  multiply  workshops,  increase  the  value  of  farms,  and 
carry  forward  every  moral  and  religious  enterprise  which  aims  to 
bless,  purify,  and  elevate  society. 

Fifth,  The  influence  of  the  annual  or  semi-annual  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  will  operate 
as  a  powerful  and  abiding  stimulus  to  exertion  throughout  all  the 
lower  schools.  The  privileges  of  the  High  School  will  be  held 
forth  as  the  reward  of  exertion  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools ;  and 
promotion  to  it,  based  on  the  result  of  an  impartial  examination,  will 
form  an  unobjectional  standard  by  which  the  relative  standing  of  the 
different  schools  can  be  ascertained,  and  will  also  indicate  the  studies 
and  departments  of  education  to  which  the  teachers  in  particular 
schools  should  devote  special  attention.  This  influence  upon  the 
lower  schools,  upon  scholars  and  teachers,  upon  those  who  reach, 
and  those  who  do  not  reach  the  High  School,  will  be  worth  more 
than  all  it  costs,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  pupils. 

Sixth.  While  the  expenses  of  public  or  common  schools  will 
necessarily  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class, 
in  addition  to  those  already  supported,  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  education,  including  public  and  private  schools,  will  be  diminished. 
Private  schools  of  the  same  relative  standing  will  be  discontinued 
for  want  of  patronage,  while  those  of  a  higher  grade,  if  really  called 
for  by  the  educational  wants  of  the  community,  will  be  improved.  A 
.  healthy  competition  will  necessarily  exist  between  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  school  or  schools  which 
do  not  come  up  to  the  highest  mark,  must  go  down  in  public  estima^ 
tion.  Other  things  being  equal,  viz.,  school-houses,  teachers,  clas- 
sification, and  the  means  and  appliances  of  instruction,  the  public 
school  is  always  better  than  the  private.  From  the  unifbrm  experi- 
ence of  those  places  where  a  High  School  has  been  established,  it 
may  be  safely  stated,  that  there  will  be  an  annual  saving  in  the 
expenses  of  education  to  any  community,  equal  to  one  half  the  amount 
paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  and,  with  this  saving  of  expense, 
there  will  be  a  better  state  of  education. 

Seventh.  The  successful  establishment  of  a  High  School,  by  im- 
proving the  whole  system  of  common  schools,  and  interesting  a  larger 
number  of  families  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  will  create  s 
better  -public  sentiment  on  the  subject  than  has  heretofore  existed, 
and  the  schools  will  be  regarded  as  the  common  property,  the  com- 
mon glory,  the  common  security  of  the  whole  community.  The 
wealthy  will  feel  that  the  small  additional  tax  required  to  establish 
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and  sustain  this  school,  if  not  saved  to  them  in  the  diminished  tuition 
for  the  education  of  their  own  children  in  private  schools,  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  returned  to  them  a  hundred  fold  in  the  enterprise 
which  it  will  quicken,  in  the  increased  value  given  to  property,  and 
in  the  number  of  families  which  will  resort  to  the  place  where  it  is 
located,  as  a  desirable  residence,  because  of  the  facilities  enjoyed 
for  a  good  education.  The  poor  will  feel  that,  whatever  may  betide 
them,  their  children  are  bom  to  an  inheritance  more  valuable  than 
lands  or  shops,  in  the  free  access  to  institutions  where  as  good  an 
education  can  be  had  as  money  can  buy  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
stranger  will  bo  invited  to  visit  not  only  the  institutions  which  public 
or  ihdividual  benevolence  has  provided  for  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the 
deaf  mute,  and  the  criminal,  but  schools  where  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  community  are  trained  to  inventive  and  creative  habits 
of  mind,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business,  to  sound  moral  habits,  refined  tastes,  and  respectful  man- 
ners. And  in  wha^balance,  it  has  well  been  asked  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  good  puolic  schools,  as  compared  with  these  advantages, 
shall  we  weigh  the  value  of  cultivated,  intelligent,  energetic,  polished, 
and  virtuous  citizens  1  How  much  would  a  community  be  justified 
in  paying  for  a  physician  who  should  discover  or  practice  some  mode 
of  treatment  through  which  many  lives  should  be  preserved  ?  How 
much  for  a  judge,  who,  in  the  able  administration  of  the  laws,  should 
secure  many  fortunes,  or  rights  more  precious  than  fortunes,  that 
might  else  be  lost  ?  How  much  for  a  minister  of  religion  who  should 
be  the  instrument  of  saving  hundreds  from  vice  and  crime,  and  per- 
suading them  to  the  exertion  of  their  best  powers  for  the  common 
good  ?  How  much  for  the  ingenious  inventor,  who,  proceeding  from 
the  first  principles  of  science  onward,  should  produce  some  improve- 
ment that  should  enlarge  all  the  comforts  of  society,  not  to  say  a 
steam-engine  or  a  magnetic  telegraph  1  How  much  for  the  patriotic 
statesman,  who,  in  difficult  times,  becomes  the  savior  of  his  country  ? 
How  much  for  the  well-instnicted  and  enterprising  merchant  who 
should  suggest  and  commence  the  branches  of  business  that  should 
bring  in  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  and  strength  ?  One  such  person 
as  any  of  these  might  repay  what  a  High  School  would  cost  for 
centuries.  Whether,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  every  High  School 
would  produce  one  such  person,  it  would  be  useless  to  prophesy. 
But  it  is  certain  that  it  would  produce  many  intelligent  citizens, 
intelligent  men  of  business,  intelligent  servants  of  the  state,  intelli- 
gent teachers,  intelligent  wives  and  daughters,  who,  in  their  several 
spheres,  would  repay  to  any  community  much  more  than  they  and 
all  their  associates  had  received.  The  very  taxes  of  a  town,  in 
twenty  years,  will  be  lessened  by  the  existence  of  a  school  which 
will  continually  have  sent  forth  those  who  were  so  educated  as  to 
become  not  burdens  but  benefactors. 

These  results  have  been  realized  wherever  a  Public  High  School 
has  been  opened  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  success  of  a 
private  school  of  the  same  grade, — wherever  a  good  school-house, 
good  regulations,  (for  admission,  attendance,  studies,  and  books,) 
good  teachers,  and  good  supervision  have  been  provided. 
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Wk  continue  in  this  number,  the  account  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  Free  Academy  at  Norwich,  because  the  liberality  of  the  founders, 
and  the  suggestions  made  by  the  speakers  on  the  occasion,  are  worthy 
of  the  attention,  of  all  interested  in  the  establishment  and  organiza- 
tion of  schools  of  this  class. 

The  Norwich  Free  Academy  occupies  a  central  and  eligible  site. 

The  Grounds  comprise  an  area  of  about  six  acres,  perfectly  level  in 
front,  and  terminating  in  the  rear  in  a  beautiful  and  elevated  woodland. 

The  Academy  building  is  a  brick  structure  87  feet  in  length  by  77  in 
width,  three  stories  high,  with  a  projection  in  front  of  24  by  12  ieetf 
Bormounted  by  a  tower  or  observatory.  The  basement  is  dry  and  will 
finish  12  feet  in  the  clear. 

In  the  Basement,  beside  the  rooms  for  furnaces  and  coal,  there  will 
be  two  play-rooms  for  wet  weather,  each  40  by  51  feet,  with  a  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory  30  feet  by  19,  connected  by  stairs  with  the  Philosophical 
Lecture  room  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  First  Floor  there  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Engraving, 
three  entrances.  Two  of  these  are  appropriated  to  the  scholars,  one 
to  each  sex.  They  open  into  spacious  dressing  rooms  19  by  15  feet, 
and  Eire  supplied  with  wash-bowls  set  in  marble,  looking-glasses,  and 
•uch  othcf  conveniences  as  are  essential  to  cleanliness  and  comfort. 
The  front  entrance  opens  into  a  hall  12  feet  in  width,  and  extending 
through  the  entire  building.  On  either  side  of  this  spacious  hall  are 
the  Philosophical  Lecture-room  and  the  Library— each  51  feet  by  34. 

The  Library  has  been  fitted  up  in  chaste  and  elegant  style,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  fund  of  85,000  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Peck  Williams,  which, 
in  honor  of  her  father,  the  late  Capt.  Bela  Peck,  she  denominates 
the  Peck  Librabt. 

The  Philosophical  room  is  well  furnished  and  a  good  foundation  has 
been  laid  in  a  choice  selection  of  apparatus,  manufactured  by  E.  S. 
RrrcHiE,  of  Bostoa 

On  the  Second  Floor  there  is  a  school-room,  81  feet  by  51,  capable 
of  liberally  accommodating  200  pupils;  two  recitation  rooms  each  19 
feet  by  15,  and  the  Principal's  room  28  feet  by  18. 

On  the  Third  Floor  the  arrangement  of  rooms  is  the  same  as  on 
the  second.  It  is  used  at  present  as  a  hall  for  the  public  exercises  of 
the  Academy. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  furnaces  and  ample  provision  is  made 
for  ventilation. 

The  building  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  spring  on 
the  elevated  ground  in  the  rear,  and  is  lighted  by  gas. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  exclusive  of  the 
lot  was  about  $37,000. 

The  architect  was  Evan  Burdick,  Esq.,  of  Norwich. 

The  furniture  was  manufactured  by  Joseph  L.  Ross,  of  Boston. 
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Fig.  S.— Babbmbxt. 

A. — ^Farnace  Room. 
B. — Laboratory. 
C.—CotH  Room. 
D. — Boys'  Play  Room. 
-B.— Girls'  Play  Room, 
a.  a. — Stairs. 
b. — Area  Windows. 
e. — Furnaces. 

d.  d. — Basement  StaiiB. 
e. — Stairs  to  Laboratory. 
/. — Fire  Place. 

g. — Iron  Columns. 

Fig.  3.— First  Floor. 

il.— Teachers'  Entranoe 
^.—Boys'  HaU. 
C— Girls'  Ilall. 
Z).— Boys'  Clothee-room. 
£.— Girls'      "        " 
F. — Lecture  Room. 
O. — Library, 
/f.— Hall. 
/.— Platform. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

6.  b. — Wash-stands. 

e.  c.  c. — Porches. 

d.  </.— Teachers'  Clowts. 

e. — Laboratory  Stairs. 

/. — Ventidacts. 

g.  g. — Seats. 

h. — Iron  Colnmns. 

t. — Apparatus. 

k. — ^Book  Case. 

Fif .  4.— SxcoND  AMD  Tbirb 
Floors. 

A. — ^Teachers'  Room. 
B.— Bo}'s'  Hall. 
C— Girls'  Hall. 
D. — ^Recitation  Room. 
E. — Recitation  Room. 
F.^-School  Room. 
O.—Platform. 
fl.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  b.  b. — Roofs. 
e. — ^Ventiduct*. 
d. — Iron  Colaroni. 
0.'-Bodk  Cafes. 
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mtkSSS  AT  THE  IHADGDRATION  OF  THE  NORWICH  FEEE 

ACADEMY. 

Rev.  Dr.  Witland,  late  President  of  Brown  University,  remarked 
in  substance  as  follows : 

I  have  been  impressed  during  the  delivery  of  the  address  to  which 
we  have  listened,  with  the  truth  and  beauty  of  those  words  of  Christ, 
*'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Who  of  these  donors 
does  not  to-day  feel  amply  repaid  for  all  that  he  has  given  to  this  Insti- 
tution? Who  would  cancel  the  gifl,  if  he  could?  We  hear  much  of 
investments.    In  the  language  of  the  stanzas  which  have  been  read, 

'*Tbexe'i  many  kinds  of  itock,  they  say, 
That  tempt  the  speculators ;'' 

Some  of  these  stocks  are  permanent  investments,  sinking  the  capital  far 
out  of  sight  Sometimes  we  doubt  the  character  of  this  sort  of  proper- 
ty. Sometimes  we  have  high  confidence.  But  who  doubts  the  charac- 
ter of  this  stock?  Would  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  contributed 
to  these  funds,  with  the  scenes  of  this  day  around  them,  with  this  noble 
monument  of  their  liberality  before  them,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rich  satisfaction  they  are  now  experiencing,  exchange  the  investment 
made  here  for  the  best  stock  in  the  market  ?  Have  you  not  proved  it 
to  be  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ? 

I  regard  this  enterprise  as  important  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
great  example.  Young  men  are  here  to-day  who  are  learning  from  it 
the  true  use  of  wealth.  And  so  long  as  the  Institution  stands,  it  will 
continue  to  teach  the  same  lesson.  It  is  a  magnificent  instance  of  liber  • 
ality,  and  while  it  challenges  admiration,  will  compel  imitation. 

In  respect  to  the  literary  and  educational  relations  of  the  enterprise 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  extravagant.  The  Institution  is  of  great  im- 
portance both  in  its  connections  with  the  schools  below  it,  and  the  insti- 
tutions above  it,  and  in  the  influence  it  will  exert  both  in  this  town  and 
elsewhere.  All  the  friends  of  educational  progress  must  rejoice  in  its 
establishment 

I  regard  with  special  interest  the  announcement  that  young  men  are 
to  be  fitted  here  for  the  practical  employments  of  life.  Perhaps  1  enter- 
tain peculiar  views  on  this  subject  of  practical  education.  I  look  upon 
the  practical  arts  as  a  great  triumph  of  the  human  intellect.  We  hear 
much  of  the  genius  exhibited  in  poetry.  Our  admiration  for  this  sort  of 
talent  is  legitimate.  We  do  well  to  revere  the  genius  of  Milton  and 
Dante  and  Gcethe.  But  there  is  talent  in  a  cotton-mill  as  well  as  in  an 
epic.  And  1  have  often  been  deeply  impressed  as  I  have  stood  in  the 
inidst  of  its  clattering  machinery,  with  the  thought,— How  great  an  ex- 
penditure of  mind  has  been  required  to  produce  those  spindles  and  looms 
and  engines ! 

Besides  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  the  agencies  which  have 
revolutionized  society  and  advanced  civilization,  have  been  inventions 
in  the  mechanical  arts.    I  rejoice  therefore  that  the  studies  in  this 
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school  are  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  of  a  practical  cast.  It  will  do  a  great 
and  noble  work  if  it  shall  foster  and  develop  practical  genius  to  be  en- 
gaged upon  practical  things. 

You  are  to  have  a  library  also.  I  rejoice  in  this.  I  regard  it  a  very 
important  feature  in  the  enterprise.  With  the  endowment  you  have 
secured  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  choice  collection  ol  books.  The  in- 
fluence of  such  a  library  as  you  will  establish  here,  will  be  most  happy, 
not  only  upon  the  students  in  the  Institution  but  upon  the  commimicy 
at  large. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  enterprise,  in  all  its  pEu*ts,  my  confidence 
in  it  is  confirmed,  and  my  hopes  of  its  future  usefulness  are  strength- 
ened ;  and  I  close  as  I  commenced,  sure  of  your  hearty  response  to  the 
sentiment—*'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

President  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Chairman: — I  spent  my  time  this  morning,  in  wandering 
over  your  beautiful  city,  and  found  that  it  is  hard  to  get  to  the  jail,  but 
easy  to  get  to  the  schools.  This  I  believe,  is,  and  will  be  symbolical  of 
the  character  of  Norwich.  It  will  be  hard  for  any  of  its  inhabitants  to 
get  to  jail  and  easy  to  go  to  school.  To  such  a  people  I  do  feel  it  to  be 
inappropriate  for  me  to  ofl^er  my  advice.  I  think  rather,  that  I  am  called 
here  as  a  person  concerned  in  one  of  the  highest  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  state,  to  express  the  feeling  of  concord  and  sympathy,  which 
subsists  on  our  part,  towards  the  schools.  It  has  sometimes  been 
thought  that  the  colleges  are  essentially  aristocratic  in  their  spirit ; 
their  studies,  which  are  preparatory  to  the  learned  professions  rather 
than  to  the  walks  of  life  in  general,  and  the  fact  that  the  higher,  more 
advanced,  branches  of  science  give  a  certain  sort  of  superiority  to 
those  who  pursue  them,  furnish  a  plausible  ground  for  this  opinion. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  disclaim  such  a  feeling,  we  regard  ourselves 
as  parts  of  one  system  with  the  academy  and  the  school ;  we  can  not 
prosper  without  them.  We  are  links  of  one  chain;  no  link  can  arro- 
gate to  itself  independence  or  superiority  to  the  rest.  Nor  do  we  want 
to  have  those  who  make  up  our  colleges  exclusively,  the  children  of 
the  rich.  A  college  so  constituted  would  soon  perish,  and  above  all  in 
our  country  would  not  fulfill  the  end  for  which  it  is  founded,  which  is 
to  mould  alike,  to  fuse  together,  to  re-fuse  together  all  classes  of  society 
so  that  there  may  be  u  whole  society,  or  persons  out  of  the  whole, 
under  the  same  elevating  influences,  and  the  children  of  the  poor 
may  have  the  chance,  which  good  morals,  industry  and  energy  hold 
out,  of  gaining  any  place  for  which  they  are  qualified.  In  religion 
and  letters  it  is  alike  true  that  **  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together, 
the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  ail."  As  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  ol  Christianity  .which  invites  us  all  to  approach  a  common  Father 
through  a  common  Savior;  to  have  one  church  lor  the  rich,  and  another 
although  reared  by  the  charities  of  religious  persons,  for  the  poor ;  as 
the  gospel  calls  on  us  all  to  meet  together  before  God,  and  feel  that  we 
are  brethcren,  so  I  think  it  holds  with  institutions  of  learning ;  they 
ought  to  be  for  all,  to  include  all  classes  and  conditions.  With  this  fecl- 
inff  I  rejoice  that  this  school  is  free ;  indeed  I  love  every  thing  free  but 
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freebooters.    I  rejoice  that  no  one  is  shut  out  from  this  building ;  that 
it  is  open  to  all  from  the  lower  schools,  who  have  deserved  to  enter  it 
through  their  proficiency,  that  none  need  be  or  will  be  excluded  from  it 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see  another  reason  why  1  am  here.    I  can 
now  go  home,  and  tell  my  towns-people  what  Norwich  has  done  for 
the  advancement  of  education  within  its  borders.    I  live  in  a  city  con- 
siderably larger  than  this,  containing  over  30,000  inhabitants.    But  you 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  are  eihead  of  us ;  you  have  set  an  example 
of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice,  which  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
towns  of  Connecticut.    And  1  have  been  struck,  as  I  learned  that  pri- 
vate munificence  has  reared  this  school  and  endowed  it  so  handsomely, 
with  the  value  of  the  act  as  a  moral  training  for  the  community  of  Nor- 
wich itself    Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  deed  of  shame  is  committed  by  an 
individual  or  a  party,  and  that  deed  is  justified  or  even  perhaps  applaud- 
ed, thenceforth  the  community  become  its  partizans;  their  sense  of 
right  and  of  honor  sinks ;  they  are  demoralized,  it  may  be  for  genera- 
tions.   So,  too,  when  deeds  of  self  sacrifice  and  of  public  spirit  are  done, 
they  educate  the  community,  they  make  every  one  who  approves  of 
them  more  noble,  and  more  likely  to  do  good  in  the  same  way  ;  they 
not  only  feed  town  pride  but  town  virtue.    If  this  building  were  to  sink 
into  the  ground  and  disappear,  sad  as  the  disappointment  of  hopes, 
great  as  the  loss  would  be,  all  would  not  be  mere  loss;  the  noble  exam- 
ple remains  to  vivify  the  community,  to  inspire  it  and  make  it  capable 
to  do  likewise  through  future  ages. 

PREsmENT  Goodwin,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

Mr.  Chairman : — We  are  here  assembled  on  a  most  happy  and  inter- 
esting occasion,  with  fitting  observance  to  inaugurate  a  noble  institu- 
tion, which  has  taken  its  rise  from  a  yet  nobler  origin.  It  is  rare  in  the 
course  of  our  lives  that  an  event  occurs  on  which  our  minds  can  rest 
with  such  unalloyed  satisfaction;  when  we  can  so  rejoice  with  the  full 
consent  of  our  whole  heart  and  soul,  when  our  best  feelings  are  the 
most  joyous  and  jubilant  For,  as  has  been  well  said,  this  enterprise 
"makes  us  think  better  of  humanity."  Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  us 
feel  happier  to  be  men. 

To  inaugurate  this  Free  Academy,  placed  in  the  midst  of  grounds  so 
ample  and  beautiful,  with  an  edifice  so  commodious  and  even  magnifi- 
cent, itself  so  liberally  endowed  and  furnished  and  organized,  so  admi- 
rably adapted  in  all  respects  to  be  a  permanent  blessing  to  this  commu- 
nity; to  inaugurate  such  an  Institution,  by  whatever  means  it  might 
have  been  established,  were  indeed  a  joyful  occasion.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  the  fact  as  its  cause,  not  so  much  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
thing,  as  the  noble  character  of  the  motives  and  self-sacrificing  efTorts 
in  which  it  originated,  that  give  to  the  present  occasion  its  peculiar 
interest  and  importance. 

In  the  admirable  address  to  which  we  have  listened, netting  forth 
the  origin,  objects,  and  plan  of  this  School,  we  were  told  that  you  did 
not  come  here  to  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  nor  invite  your  friends  here, 
for  mutual  congratulations  on  the  great  work  you  have  achieved,  but 
rather,  with  a  thankful  recognition  of  God's  good  Providence  in  v^YvdX 
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has  been  done,  humbly  to  give  him  the  glory ;  and,  with  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility,  to  consider  how  much  more  remains  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished. For  those,  Sir,  who  have  been  personally  engaged  in  the 
undertaking,  such  a  spirit,  such  a  tone  of  feeling,  is  right,  proper  and 
fitting.  It  is  the  best  augury  of  ultimate  success.  But  for  those  of  us 
who  have  come  up  here  to  enjoy  with  you  the  festivities  of  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  equally  right,  proper  and  fitting,  that  we  should  give  expres- 
sion to  our  congratulations.  Our  hearts  are  swelling  with  them.  It  is 
natural,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  utter  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  dedication  of  this  Free 
Academy.  I  congratulate  all  those  whose  hearts  have  been  stirred  up 
to  contribute,  according  to  their  ability,  to  its  endowment  I  congratu- 
late the  citizens  of  Norwich,  who  are  to  have  this  Free  Academy  as 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  and  proudest  monuments  of  a  town  already 
so  surpassingly  beautiful  and  attractive.  I  congratulate  the  children, 
male  and  female,  rich  and  poor,  who  are  so  freely  and  alike  to  enjoy  its 
privileges,  and  its  advantages  so  large  and  liberal.  I  congratulate  the 
parents,  who  can  now  hope  for  their  children,  what  they  have  never 
had  for  themselves.  I  congratulate  the  State  which  sees  this  institution 
thus  nobly  rising  in  its  bosom.  I  congratulate  our  common  country , whose 
free  institutions  depend  upon  free  schools,  free  thought,  and  free  men ; 
upon  the  universal  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  truth,  of  virtue 
and  religion.  I  congratulate  the  friends  of  education  every-where.  I 
congratulate  the  whole  world.    I  congratulate  all  future  ages. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  unduly  excited  in 
feeling  or  extravagant  in  expression.  I  do  not  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  educational  monument  The  **  Norwich  Free  Academy  " 
may  be  in  itself  an  humble,  unpretending  Institution.  It  may  produce 
no  general  sensation  in  the  great  world.  But  how  often  the  grandest 
movements  and  revolutions  in  history  have  proceeded  from  slight  and 
unobserved  causes,  or  from  an  origin  afterwards  shrouded  in  obscurity. 
How  often  the  germs  of  the  greatest  events  have  been  unheeded  at 
first,  the  more  likely,  perhaps,  to  grow  and  strike  deep  root,  from  being 
themselves  buried  under  the  surface.  This  movement  contains,  I 
believe,  the  prolific  seeds  of  great  and  far-reaching  consequences.  It 
needs  no  vision  of  prophecy  to  foresee  its  great  results.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample which  must  provoke  to  emulation  many  other  cities  and  towns, 
in  this  state  and  in  other  states ;  and  thus  it  will  give  both  a  new  im- 
pulse and  a  higher  character  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  here  and 
elsewhere,  now  and  henceforth.  But  its  influence  in  this  direction, 
an  influence  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  so  happily  made,  is  not 
all.  It  has  an  application,  and  will  produce  efi'ects,  wider,  deeper  and 
vastly  more  important^  It  will  promote  not  only  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, but  the  cause  of  humanity.  Here  is  not  only  the  founding  of  a 
Free  School,  but  the  performance  of  a  generous  deed.  Such  deeds  can 
not  die,  they  bear  fruit  forever.  No  good  act,  no  benevolent  efibrt,  is 
ever  lost,  or  will  ever  lose  its  reward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  1  have  sat  here  in  the  midst  of  this  scene,  I  have 
been  tempted  to  envy  those  men  who  have  so  generously  contributed 
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to  the  endowment  of  this  institution,  which  to-day  they  see  thus 
launched  forth  on  its  mission  of  blessing  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the 
world,  to  the  children  ofthe  present  and  of  all  future  generations.  As  I 
think  of  their  mingled  emotions  of  satisfaction  and  hope,  of  devout  thank- 
fulness and  humble  self-approbation,  I  feel  that  they  are  sharing  in  the 
purest  happiness  that  belongs  to  our  earthly  experience.  When  the  rich 
man  provides  by  his  will  that  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  afler  he  has  done 
with  it  all,  shall  be  appropriated  to  some  benevolent  institution,  or  to 
some  work  of  public  utility ;  it  is  a  good  act,  to  be  accepted  with  all 
thankfulness.  But  surely  it  is  a  better  deed  when  a  man  denies  him- 
self instead  of  his  heirs,  when  he  gives  from  what  is  still  his  own  to 
use  and  enjoy ;  aye,  and  a  happier  deed  it  is  too,  for  he  can  see  with  his 
own  eyes  the  blessed  fruits  of  his  liberality.  There  is  indeed  a  luxury 
in  thus  doing  good. 

And  are  there  not  here  present,  at  this  moment,  young  persons,  boys 
and  girls,  whose  youthful  bosoms  are  swelling  with  admiration  and 
sympathy  as  they  think  of  their  kind  benefactors?  Boys  who  will  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  imitating  them,  as  one  of  the  highest 
blessings,  and  most  cherished  objects  of  their  lives ;  girls,  who,  when 
they  come  to  be  mothers,  will  hold  up  this  example  before  their  children, 
and  impress  upon  their  infant  hearts  both  the  duty  and  the  happiness 
of  doing  good.  Thus  the  lesson  which  this  enterprise  teaches  has 
already  been  learned  by  one  class  of  pupils.  Its  effect  has  already 
been  felt.  This  present  scene  may  fade  from  the  memory,  but  that 
impression  will  never  be  erased  from  the  char£u;ter.  That  lesson  will 
be  handed  down.  That  effect  will  be  propagated.  That  impression 
will  be  transferred.  The  circle  will  grow  wider  and  wider ;  and  who 
shall  say  when  and  where  it  shall  cease  to  expand,  and  spread  its  be- 
neficent influence? 

It  may  therefore  be  said,  in  the  most  general  and  catholic  sense,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  all  have  a  common  interest  with  you  on  the  present 
occasion. 

But  especially  may  it  be  said  that  those  of  us  who  are  connected  with 
Colleges  and  with  the  Public  Schools  have  such  an  interest.  This  Free 
Academy  will  furnish  a  new  link  of  connection  between  the  Common 
School  and  the  College.  It  will  furnish  an  incentive  and  a  norma  for 
the  lower  grades  of  schools,  especially  for  the  next  lower  grade,  stimu- 
lating and  guiding  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  higher  attainments.  It 
will  secure  a  thorough  preparation  for  those  who  are  to  enter  the  Col- 
lege, and  thus  will  open  the  way,  in  a  manner  which  is  very  much 
needed,  for  a  better  type  of  scholarship  in  our  highest  institutions.  Its 
invigorating  and  elevating  influence  will  be  felt  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  schools.  It  will  act  as  a  heart ,  a  sort  of  central  organ,  to  the 
whole  educational  system. 

That  colleges  have  an  interest  in  the  Academies  and  preparatory 
Classical  Schools,  and,  through  them  and  with  them,  in  all  the  lower 
grades  of  schools  down  to  the  very  first,  is  not  difiicult  to  understand, 
and  indeed  is  patent  to  all ;  for  the  Colleges  depend  upon  these  schools 
both  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  materials  which  are  to  be 
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furniBhed  them  to  elaborate.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  understood  and 
acknowledged  that  the  Academies  and  the  whole  system  of  Common 
Schools  have  an  interest  also  in  the  Colleges,  have  a  great  stake  in 
the  preservation,  the  character,  and  the  prosperity  of  these  higher 
institutions,  if  the  higher  grades  of  schools  need  the  preparatory  work 
of  the  lower,  the  lower  need  the  stimulus  and  direction  of  the  higher. 
The  primary  school  would  lose  more  than  half  its  efficiency,  if  its  pupils 
were  not  looking  up  to  tlie  secondary  and  following  grades ;  and  the 
secondary  school,  if  the  Grammar  School  were  not  there  above  it ; 
and  the  Grammar  School,  if  the  High  School  and  Academy  did  not 
wait  to  receive  the  best  and  most  faithful  of  its  pupils ;  and  the  High 
School  and  Academy,  in  their  turn,  if  the  College  dui  not  stand 
beckoning  on  the  most  generous  and  studious  minds  to  higher  attain- 
ments in  knowledc:e  and  more  marked  distinction  in  life.  And  not 
only  do  Colleges  thus  furnish  a  necessary  and  most  effective  stimu- 
lus, operating  directly  or  remotely  upon  the  pupils  in  all  the  lower 
grades  of  schools ;  but  they  produce  also  a  most  important  and  saluta- 
ry effect  in  raising  the  character  of  the  teachers.  We  need  for  instruc- 
tors in  all  uur  schools,  certainly  in  our  higher  schools,  not  mere  school- 
masters,  not  mere  routine  teachers,  but  men,  fully  developed  men,  men 
of  Isu'ge  mental  grasp,  of  scientific  culture,  of  refined  taste.  There  is 
no  calculating  the  indirect  effect  of  such  a  class  of  teachers  upon  the 
whole  mass  of  the  community.  Boys  trained  by  such  men  may  learn 
just  the  same  things  that  are  taught  by  instructors  of  another  kind, 
but  they  will  come  out  from  under  their  hands,  a  very  different  sort  of 
boys ;  they  will  make  a  very  different  sort  of  men.  I  stand  here,  then, 
to-day,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  tell  you  that  not  only  do  Colleges  have  an 
interest  in  you,  but  you  have  an  interest  in  Colleges.  Take  away  the 
Colleges  from  the  Common  Schools,  and  you  cut  off  the  head  from  the 
body,  which  is  leA  a  lumbering  and  a  lifeless  trunk. 

Allow  me  to  express,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  cordial  approval  of  the 
course  and  methods  of  instruction  proposed  for  this  Free  Academy,  so 
far  as  I  have  comprehended  them.  And  permit  me  to  add  that  what 
pleases  me  particularly,  next  to  your  distinct  recognition  of  the  Bible, 
in  its  fundamental  and  vital  connection  with  the  system  of  instruction, 
in  a  way  which  secures  a  christian,  without  adopting  a  sectarian  influ- 
ence, is  your  most  emphatic  acknowledgement  of  the  importance  of 
Classical  Studies.  I  would  not  say  one  word  in  disparagement  of 
what  are  called  practical  studies,  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  and 
useful  arts.  I  would  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  weight  of  what  my 
Reverend  and  Learned  Friend,  who  has  preceded  me,  has  taken 
occasion  to  say  in  enforcement  of  their  positive  dignity  and  value. 
Each  one  has  his  preferences.  My  Friend  has  spoken  of  what,  in  your 
plan,  strikes  him  most  favorably.  I  would  speak  of  what  strikes  me 
most  favorably.  It  is  well  that  your  scheme  should  suit  a  diversity  of 
tastes.  It  shows  that  you  have  mounted  no  hobby.  I  honor  the  phys- 
ical sciences  and  the  industrial  arts  I  recognise  their  utility  and  noble 
character  as  heartily  as  any  man.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  made  so 
generous  a  provision  for  their  cultivation.    But  when  they  are  extolled 
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to  the  express  diFparagement  of  Classical  studies  and  of  whatever  is 
included  in  the  domain  of  the  Muses,  I  demur.  It  is  true  the  popular 
tendency  is  thus  to  extol  them ;  and,  ibr  that  very  reason,  I  feel,  that, 
instead  of  encouraging  this  tendency  already  too  strong,  it  is  the  proper 
office  of  educated  men,  of  those  who  should  lead  instead  of  following 
the  popular  mind,  who  should  form  instead  of  flattering  pubhc  opinion, 
and  especially  of  those  who  have  an  immediate  agency  in  controUing 
and  directing  our  system  of  education ;  to  defend  Classical  culture 
and  maintain  the  claims  of  Classical  Studies. 

The  simple  truth  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  whole  civilization,  with  all 
its  manifold  arts  and  sciences,  its  large  intellectual  culture,  its  social 
development,  its  refinement  of  taste,  its  clearness  of  thought,  its  grasp 
of  comprehension,  its  practical  and  plastic  spirit,—!  say,  our  whole 
modern  civilization,  such  as  it  is,  and  whatever  it  is,  owes  more  to  the 
influence  of  classical  learning,  classical  history,  classical  models,  classi- 
cal culture,  than  to  any  other  one  thing,  Christianity  alone  excepted.  It 
has  been  the  divinely  chosen  vehicle  through  which  Christianity  itself 
has  been  communicated  to  us,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
our  blessed  religion  could,  without  such  a  vehicle,  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  human  mind  in  so  great  a  degree  of  integrity  and  com- 
pleteness, or  could  have  produced  its  full  and  proper  efiect  in  the  world, 
at  least  in  its  bearings  upon  the  temporal  welfare,  the  intellectual 
enlightenment  and  elevation  of  mankind.  We  may  well  recognize  the 
providence,  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  In  preparing  the  way  for 
the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  as  well  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  in  that  of  the  Jews.  Grod's  hand  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  sacred 
but  in  profane  history.  Christ  came  in  the  fullness  of  time ;  when  the 
world  was  ripe  for  him ;  when  not  only  was  the  Jewish  state  ready  for 
dissolution,  but  Grecian  and  Roman  culture  was  ready  to  receive  his 
religion  and  propagate  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  the  consummation 
of  the  ages.  We  scarcely  know  how  our  religion  would  appear  if  en- 
tirely dissevered  from  classical  culture,  from  the  shaping,  formulating, 
adapting  influence  of  Grecian  and  Roman  thought.  At  all  events 
divine  wisdom  has  seen  fit,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  place  the  two  in  his- 
torical connection.  Certainly  we  do  not  know  what  our  civilization 
would  become,  if  thus  dissevered.  It  would  necessarily  be  somewhat 
quite  different  I'rom  what  it  is.  It  might  be  some  Hindoo,  Japanese,  or 
Chinese,  it  would  no  longer  be  European,  civilization.  It  might  be 
some  nondescript,  yet  unheard  of  sort  of  thing.  It  would  not  be  what 
we  now  have.  Can  anybody  be  sure  it  would  be  better  than  what  we 
now  have?  Is  it  wise  to  try  the  bold  experiment?  Steam  and  ma- 
chinery may  be  wonderful  in  their  mighty  action  and  ingenious  con- 
struction. They  may  cross  oceans,  and  make  cotton  cloth— both  highly 
important  and  valuable  achievements ;  but  they  can  never  perform  the 
processes  of  mental  culture ;  they  can  never  be  applied  to  shorten  the 
road  to  learning,  or  to  refine  the  sensibilities  and  the  taste ;  they  can 
never  develop  man's  proper  humanity,  his  intellectual  and  mora, 
powers;  they  can  never  be  the  proper  agents  and  factors  of  civilization 
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Although  they  may  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite  the  operation  and 
influence  of  thoee  agents,  they  can  not  serve  as  their  substitutes. 

Classical  culture  has  spread  a  subtle,  but  mighty  influence  through- 
out the  entire  mass  of  modern  European  and  American  society ;  an 
influence  which  may  not  be  everywhere  visibly  seen  or  consciously 
felt,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  there,  giving  a  peculiar  tone  and  char- 
acter to  the  whole  mental  condition,  to  all  the  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  should  be  classical  scholars,  but  it 
is  extremly  important  that  some  should  be.  There  must  be  some  to 
keep  the  original  fountains  constantly  pure  and  open.  The  influence 
of  a  learned  class  in  the  community  is  most  happy  and  desirable.  It  is 
their  mission*  and  their  efl'ect,  to  raise  the  tone  of  thought,  to  exert  a 
refining  and  humanizing  influence,  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  civiUzationi 
and  to  preserve  society  from  the  threatening  absorption  of  a  material- 
istic barbarism.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  our  American  society 
shall  lose  such  a  safeguard  and  such  a  leaven.  Far  distant  be  the  day 
when  classical  studies  shall  be  proscribed  in  our  colleges,  or  academies, 
or  free  schools.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  classical  learning  shall 
be  put  up  at  auction  with  steam-engines,  threshing  machines  and  mag- 
netic telegraphs.  We  do  not  inquire  what  is  its  market  value.  We  do 
not  ask  what  the  world  will  pay  for,  but  what  it  needs. 

But  I  am  detaining  you  too  long.  I  must  advert  again,  however,  before 
sitting  down,  to  the  great  interest  of  this  occasion,  and  to  the  immense 
importance,  in  itself  and  especially  in  relation  lo  this  community,  of  the 
Institution  here  and  now  inaugurated.  We  are  at  this  moment  in  the 
midst  of  intense  political  excitement.  The  great  issues  supposed  to  be 
staked  upon  the  election  of  this  or  that  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
make  almost  every  heart  to  throb  with  anxiety.  The  banner-cries  of 
"Buchanan  and  Breckinridge,"  or  "Fremont  and  Freedom,"  are  seen 
inscribed  upon  hundreds  of  flags  streaming  in  every  breeze,  and  over 
every  great  thoroughfare.  They  are  reiterated,  in  broad  capitals, 
at  the  head  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  newspapers  They  are 
shouted  with  huzzas  from  tens  of  thousands  of  earnest  and  almost  fran- 
tic voices.  But,  Mr  Chairman,  when  the  banner-cries  of  **  Buchanan 
and  Breckinridge,"  of  "  Fremont  and  Dayton,"  shall  together  have 
been  buried  in  that  oblivion  to  which  their  predecessors  have  already 
been  consigned,  or  are  rapidly  hastening,  this  Free  Academy  will  still 
remain,  the  pride,  the  gloiy,  and  the  blessing  of  Norwich;  silently  yet 
steadily  dispensing  its  benign  influences,  and  causing  the  hearts  of 
many  parents  and  children  to  rise  up  and  call  its  founders  blessed.  And 
though  this  beautiful  edifice,  constructed  as  it  is  of  perishable  materials 
may  crumble  in  decay,  it  will  be  only  to  be  replaced  by  another  still 
more  commodious,  still  more  beautiful.  Such  institutions  as  this  will 
not  perish  until  our  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  is  abolished,  and 
our  christian  civilization  shrouded  in  the  night  of  returning  barbarism. 

Professor  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College. 

One  fact  the  orator  of  the  day  has  omitted  to  mention  from  a  com- 
mendable modesty.  Though  it  was  noticed  by  the  speaker  who  pre- 
ceded me,  I  will  venture  to  refer  to  it,  and  if  possible,  to  give  it  the 
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prominence  which  it  merits.  It  ie,that  the  endowment  of  the  Norwich 
Free  Academy  is  unique  and  singular  and  unlike  any  other.  I  believe 
that  when  all  its  pecularities  are  taken  into  view,  it  will  be  proud  to 
stand  by  itself  in  the  history  of  endowments  for  education.  If  the  amount 
contributed,  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  concerned  in  the 
enterprise,  and  the  object  to  which  it  is  devoted  are  all  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  will  be  found  to  be  unmatched  by  any  similar  enterprise. 
Were  I  called  on  to  defend  my  country  abroad,  I  should  refer  to  an  act 
like  this,  as  a  noble  product  of  American  Institutions.  Were  I  desirous 
to  explain  to  a  circle  of  intelligent  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  what  are  some  of  the  beneficent  results  of  institutions 
as  free  as  ours,  I  should  refer  to  an  example  like  this  and  say  of  it,  it  is 
one  of  the  things  of  which  our  country  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed.  It  is 
true  many  schools  of  a  higher  order  have  been  munificently  furnished 
in  this  country.  Wealthy  merchants  and  bankers  have  given  large 
sums  to  found  public  schools  in  their  native  towns,  and  have  in  this  dis- 
played a  wise  libersdity.  But  here  we  have  a  large  endowment,  fur- 
nished in  large  sums,  by  a  large  number  of  intelligent  citizens  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  community  in  which  they  live.  .  They  have 
made  the  gifl  free  to  all,  and  yet  have  guarded  against  its  being  so  com- 
mon as  to  seem  to  be  the  property  of  all,  and  so  be  neglected  or  lightly 
esteemed.  The  wisdom  and  the  enlarged  and  elevated  views  of  educa- 
tion with  which  they  have  conveyed  this  trust  to  the  community  and  to 
other  generations,  as  well  as  the  beneficent  tendency  of  the  gift  so 
wisely  giuirded  while  it  is  fireely  bestowed,  have  excited  my  admi- 
ration. 

Allow  me  to  enlarge  upon  one  or  two  of  these  features.  The  In- 
stitution is  to  stand  midway  between  the  college  and  the  public  schools 
of  the  town.  It  will  act  upon  both,  as  it  were  upward  and  downward, 
and  with  advantage  to  each.  We  who  are  connected  with  colleges 
feel  most  satisfied  and  appreciate  oiost  earnestly  the  importance  of  the 
best  kind  of  preparatory  schools.  There  is  probably  no  point  at  which 
the  educational  systems  of  this  country  labor  more  and  are  lamentably 
weak,  than  in  what  may  be  called  the  secondary  schools ;  the  schools 
of  preparation  for  the  college.  We  who  remain  at  home  know  whence 
our  best  scholars  come.  We  know  indeed  and  cheerfully  testify  that 
there  are  a  few  preparatory  schools  of  the  highest  order,  and  we  know 
also  that  the  majority  of  our  students  are  not  fitted  as  they  ought  to  be 
to  pursue  our  system  of  study  to  the  best  advantage.  This  deficiency 
we  are  forced  to  supply.  This  is  not  our  appropiate  work.  It  is  not  the 
object  for  which  the  colleges  were  designed.  Let  this  deficiency  be 
supplied,  as  it  may  be,  and  the  complaint  would  be  less  frequently  made 
than  it  is  that  the  colleges  do  not  accomplish  more.  The  deficiency, 
the  fault  is  not  with  them  so  often  as  is  said  and  thought. 

The  influence  of  this  Free  Academy  on  the  public  schools  of  the 
town  can  not  but  be  most  efficient  and  happy.  It  is  pledged  to  give  a 
higher  and  better  education,  to  require  a  higher  course  of  study  than 
the  highest  public  school ;  in  other  words  to  take  the  best  pupil  of  the 
first  class  in  the  high  school  and  carry  him  still  farther  onward.    Every 
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child  who  at  this  moment  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  primary 
schools  of  Norwich  ,has  the  Free  Academy  before  him,  to  inspire  him 
to  effort— to  excite  his  emulation  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  enter  it,  and 
be  fitted  to  pursue  its  course  with  advantage  and  success.  Its  influences 
will  be  like  that  of  free  or  endowed  scholarship  in  the  En^hsh  or  Scotch 
universities.  Many  a  poor  boy  has  been  aroused  and  stimulated  to 
extraordinary  zeal  and  labor  by  the  hope  of  earrang  free  tuition  for  a 
course  of  years  in  these  univernities.  Such  a  stimulus  lies  before  every 
pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  this  town.  Every  such  pupil  can  hope  to 
earn,  by  his  diligence,  free  tuition  of  a  high  order  in  various  studies, 
fur  three  continuous  years,  at  the  most  important  period  of  his  youth, 
nay  of  his  life. 

I  rejoice  that  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  founders  of  this 
academy,  so  great  prominence  is  given  to  the  classics.  Of  the  impor- 
tance of  classical  study,  the  views  of  many  persons  are  vague  and  un- 
settled. Most  men  are  taught  to  esteem  them  valuable  though  they 
can  not  see  how.  They  submit  themselves  passively  to  the  necessity 
which  forces  them  or  others  to  go  through  the  study  of  Greek  or  Latin, 
because  these  are  made  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  but  farther  than 
this,  they  neither  judge  nor  are  they  convinced.  To  such  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  study  of  a  language  must  be  a  study  of  thought,  in- 
asmuch as  every  language  is  a  product  of  thought,  and  in  it  are  re- 
corded the  processes  and  operations  of  human  thinking,  even  the  most 
subtle  and  refined.  To  follow  and  trace  these  by  the  study  of  any 
language  is  an  invaluable  discipline.  To  do  it  in  such  languages  as 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  so  peculiarly  and  especially  adapted  to 
call  out  and  enforce  this  discriminating  and  close  analysis,  is  a  discipline 
which  can  not  be  too  highly  esteemed.  Indeed  I  would  boldly  advance 
the  position  while  I  stand  ready  to  defend  it,  anywhere  and  under  any 
circumstances,  that  one  great  secret  of  the  English  common  sense— of 
the  preeminent  wisdom  and  directness  of  the  English  mind,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstances  that  so  many  of  their  leading  men  are  trained 
as  they  are  in  the  great  schools  and  universities.  The  simplicity,  the 
distinctness,  the  disposition  to  come  to  the  heart  of  a  subject,  and  to 
make  short  speeches,  for  which  the  English  statesmen  and  public  men 
are  distinguished,  are  acquired,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  long  and 
exclusive  familiarity  with  the  classics,  through  their  school  and  uni- 
versity life.  So  important  and  obvious  is  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Arnold,  with 
his  well  known  zeal  for  practical  uses  and  results— who  declared  he 
would  not  teach  the  classics  except  as  he  made  them  to  illustrate  the 
history  and  thinking  of  modern  times,  also  affirmed  that  he  would 
scarcely  send  his  son  to  Oxford,  if  he  could  not  there  study  Aristotle, 
that  from  Aristotle  he  might  learn  practical  wisdom  and  common 
sense. 
^  I  as  truly  rejoice  that  provision  is  to  be  made  for  various  and  liberal 
courses  of  study  in  special  departments,  which  have  a  direct  relation  to 
the  practical  business  and  employments  of  life.  Too  much  must  not  be 
expected  from  such  courses  of  study.  It  ought  not  to  be  thought,  that 
a  person  can  acquire  by  any  special  apprenticeship  at  school,  that  facility 
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and  skill  which  can  only  be  gained  in  actually  pursuing  the  business 
It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  can  go  from  any  school  into  the 
counting-house,  or  upon  the  quarter-deck,  or  into  a  manufacturing  or 
commercial  agency,  as  completely  trained  as  he  will  and  must  be  by 
actually  learning  in  the  school  of  practice  and  of  life,  fiut  much  may 
be  done  in  the  school,  and  we  all  know  that  in  such  a  town  as  this  there 
are  at  all  times  great  numbers  of  youth  who  have  time  enough  on  their 
hands  to  study  one  or  two  modern  languages,  drawing,  engineering, 
d&c,  &c.f  all  of  which  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  the  practical  employ- 
ments ior  which  they  are  destined.  Let  these  learn  as  much  as  possible 
of  such  branches  and  they  will  find  a  higher  interest  in  their  calling, 
and  will  be  qualified  to  pursue  it  with  greater  success ;  and  having  ac- 
quired all  this  special  preparation  that  this  academy  can  give  him,  he 
will  be  the  better  prepared  to  add  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  can 
only  be  learned  in  actually  performing  the  business  on  which  they  enter. 
Many  a  business  man— -many  a  practical  and  active  citizen  will  owe 
all  his  success  to  the  knowledge  and  the  stimulus  which  he  shall  gain 
within  these  wails,  and  will  bless  as  long  as  he  lives  the  founders  ofthe 
Norwich  Free  Academy,  as  the  founders  of  his. 

When  the  traveler  visits  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  birth-place  of 
Shakespeare,  he  is  reminded  of  the  endowed  Grammar  School  which 
the  poet  once  attended.  But  he  does  not  so  oflen  reflect  that  he  may 
have  owed  much  to  that  Grammar  School  and  to  those  who  endowed  it. 
For  though  Shakespeare  may  have  had  "  shiall  Latin  and  less  Greek" 
(more,  however,  than  is  usually  believed)  his  wondrous  intellect  must 
have  been  quickened  and  furnished  from  his  youthful  studies.  Whether 
the  Norwich  Free  Academy  shall  ever  send  forth  so  wondrous  a  pu- 
pil, may  be  questioned,  but  we  can  not  doubt  that  many  shall  live  to 
bless  the  day  and  the  men  who  have  endowed  this  noble  and  truly  pop- 
ular institution. 

WoRTHiNGTON  HooKER,  M.  D.,  Profcssor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  Yale  College. 

Fellow  Citizens  of  Norwich :— This  is  no  unmeaning  form  of  speech 
that  I  use.  Though  I  have  for  the  past  four  years  been  a  member  of 
another  community,  the  familiar  faces  that  I  see  before  me,  many  of 
which  were  familiar  to  me  during  all  the  twenty-three  years  of  my 
residence  here,  make  me  feel  at  home  among  you,  and  prompt  me  to 
address  you  as  my  fellow  citizens.  May  I  never  cease  to  bear  those 
feelings  which  shall  make  it  proper  for  me  thus  to  address  you.  The 
interest  which  I  felt  in  the  welfare  of  this  community  when  a  resident 
among  you,  abides  still,  and  may  it  ever  abide. 

Among  the  interests  which  were  especially  dear  to  me,  when  I  resi- 
ded here  was  the  one  which  has  called  us  together  to-day.  And  as 
several  years  ago  I  stood  side  by  side  with  some  here  in  a  struggle  ^o 
advance  this  interest— a  struggle  which,  though  manfully  maintaineu, 
ended  in  defeat— it  gives  me  great  joy  to  be  present  to-day,  and  witness 
the  consummation  of  a  perfect  victory  in  the  inauguration  of  this  insti- 
tution. I  love  to  boast  of  Norwich,  and  when  I  do  so  there  is  no  one 
thing  that  1  speak  of  so  often  as  this  enterprise.    The  noble  spirit  of  its 
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citizenB  has  been  often  seen  in  other  efforts,  but  there  seems  to  be  in 
this,  a  concentration  of  all  that  is  liberal  and  noble  and  good  in  the 
spirit  that  animates  this  community.  This  enterprise  has  been  justly 
spoken  of  as  peculiar.  I  know  of  nothing  like  it.  In  some  places,  it  is 
true,  individuals  of  large  wealth  have  endowed  institutions  somewhat 
similar  to  this ;  but  I  know  of  no  other  place  where  citizens  have  uni- 
ted together  to  present  to  the  community  in  which  they  live,  so  rich  a 
benefaction. 

The  philanthropist  often  pictures  to  himself  the  ideal  of  a  perfect 
community.  I  mean  not  the  philanthropist  that  confines  his  efibrts  and 
ideas  to  some  one  channel,  but  the  philanthropist  that  looks  at  all  the  in- 
terests of  a  community,  political,  social,  intellectual  and  moral.  In  the 
ideal  to  which  he  ever  aspires,  he  sees  every  agency  working  out  its  ends 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  the  highest  good  of  every  indivkiual  in 
every  station.  And  he  sometimes  has  a  foret€iste  of  this  ideal  state  of 
society.  It  is  such  a  foretaste  that  we  are  enjoying  to-day  in  regard  to 
the  educational  interests  of  this  community.  But  joyful  as  this  occa- 
sion is,  you  are,  as  has  been  truly  said,  not  at  the  consununation,  but 
at  the  outset  of  this  enterprise.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  Improve- 
ments are  to  be  made.  Education  is  far  from  being  perfect  any  where. 
There  are  errors  in  our  system  of  education  which  must  be  removed. 
It  is  no  time  now  to  dilate  upon  these  errors,  but  there  is  one  that 
was  mentioned  in  the  address,  to  which  I  can  not  forbear  briefly  to 
allude.  I  refer  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  burdening  the  mind  with  a 
great  amount  of  knowledge,  while  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge 
is  very  little  cultivated.  This  error  prevails  in  the  whole  range  of 
education  from  the  primary  school  up  to  the  College.  I  have  occasion 
to  lament  its  prevalence  every  day  in  my  own  experience ;  for  I  have 
the  daily  task  of  pouring  knowledge  for  an  hour  into  minds  that  have 
been  crowded  full  by  four  lecturers  that  have  preceded  me.  Education 
is  to  be  purged  of  this  and  other  errors.  It  will  be  a  slow  work,  for  it 
is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  long  established  customs. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you,  fellow-citizens,  will  you  take 
care  of  this  trust  which  this  company  of  benefactors  now  present  to 
you  ?  May  we  not  anticipate  that  liberality  towards  this  enterprise 
will  not  end  with  what  they  have  done,  but  that  others  among  you  will 
enter  into  their  labors,  and  contribute  of  their  substance  to  supply  the 
wants  of  this  institution  as  they  shall  arise,  and  that  this  whole  com- 
munity will  take  such  an  interest  in  its  prosperity  that  it  shall  be  attend- 
ed with  a  complete  and  permanent  success  ? 

PREsmENT  Smith,  of  Wesleyan  University. 

President  Smith  responded  briefly  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  by 
eaying,  that  he  came  here  at  some  inconvenience  to  himself,  to  manifest 
by  his  presence,  his  interest  as  an  olRcer  of  a  higher  school  of  learning, 
in  the  opening  of  this  new  institution.  He  heartily  joined  in  all  that 
had  been  so  well  said  as  to  the  design  and  probable  influence  of  this 
Free  Academy,  and  believed  that  as  an  example  of  enlightened  liberal- 
ity, it  would  lead  to  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  similar  schools 
in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
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Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford. 

Mr.  President:  Hopes  long  cherished,  and  efforts  strenuously  put 
fbrth,  by  many  persons,  for  many  successive  years,  have  their  fulfill- 
ment and  reward  in  this  occasion.  This  house,  with  its  spacious 
grounds,  and  attractive  groves  and  hillside, — with  its  halls  and  class- 
rooms so  admirably  lighted,  warmed,  ventilated  and  furnished,— with 
all  the  facilities  of  illustration,  experiment  and  reference,  which  its  cabi- 
nets, laboratory  and  hbrary  afford,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
teachers  or  pupils,  in  the  way  of  material  outfit  and  appliance,  and  at 
the  same  time  guarantees  that  the  future  necessities  of  the  school,  in  a 
larger  number  of  well  trained  teachers,  will  be  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully provided,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  accomplished  principcd,  under 
whose  auspices  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  this  academy  to  open. 

The  plan  of  its  establishment  and  support  takes  this  school  out  of  the 
disturbing  influences,  to  which  schools  of  higher  learning  are  exposed, 
when  under  popular  control,  and  efforts  of  popular  eniightment  do  not 
exist,  or  are  not  timely  applied*  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  dangers  no 
less  imminent ;  but  so  long  as  the  spirit  which  has  prompted  this  large 
endowment,  for  such  large  ends,  and  which  has  found  fit  utterance  in 
the  address  to  which  we  have  all  been  delighted  listeners,  continues  to 
animate  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  emd  rises  to  the  demands  of  a 
progressive  age,  so  long  the  institution  will  not  be  found  "  lagging  behind 
the  times,"  which  so  oflen  marks  the  history  of  educational  charities. 
No  class  of  corporations  require,  and  should  covet  publicity,  more  than 
endowed  schools ;  and  nothing  but  a  vigilant  public  press,  and  a  lively 
sense  of  benefits  received  by  the  community,  in  an  ever-ripening  harvest 
of  refined  manners,  developed  intellect,  and  enlightened  conscience, 
under  the  cultivation  of  accomplished  teachers,  can  save  this  Free 
Academy  from  the  perversion  and  decay,  which  has  visited,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  and  sometimes  sooner,  so  many  of  the  Free 
Grammar  Schools  of  England,  and  the  partially  endowed  academies  of 
this  country. 

The  course  of  instruction,  resting  on  the  solid  basis  of  thorough  sys- 
tematic teaching  in  the  schools  below,  which  its  plan  of  admission  by 
open  examination  in  certain  specified  requirements  will  help  to  secure, 
and  the  want  of  which  in  any  of  the  lower  schools  will  be  sure  to  be 
exposed,  in  the  failure  of  its  candidates  to  gain  admission  here,— and 
rising  and  spreading  out  into  all  of  those  studies  which  in  one  direction 
take  hold  of  all  the  occupations  of  society,  the  farm,  the  workshop,  the 
counting-room,  the  deck,  the  home,  and  on  the  other,  discipline  and  in- 
form the  mind,  and  fit  it  for  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  all  sound 
learning,  and  for  the  perception  and  assimilation  of  truth  and  beauty  in 
all  the  works  of  God,  as  unfolded  in  our  colleges  and  still  higher  sem- 
inaries—such a  course  of  study  seems  to  me  eminently  judicious.  It 
meets  the  demands  of  our  age  for  an  education  in  science  which  shall 
make  the  wind  and  the  stream,  and  the  still  more  subtle  agents  of  na- 
ture, minister  to  our  material  wants,  and  stimulates  in  all  directions, 
the  inventive  faculties  of  man,  by  which  mere  muscular  toil  can  be 
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abridged,  and  made  more  effective.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not 
ignore  those  apparently  less  practical  studies,  especially  the  mathemat- 
ics and  classics,  which  the  gathered  experience  of  snccessive  genera- 
tions of  teachers,  and  the  profoundest  study  of  the  requirements  of  the 
mind  of  youth,  and  the  disciplinary  and  informing  capabilities  of  diSer- 
ent  kinds  of  knowledge,  have  settled  to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
basis  of  a  truly  liberal  scheme  of  general  or  ]:N'ofe8sional  education.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  applied  science,  and  the  largest 
amount  practicable  should  be  given  in  this  and  other  institutions  ol 
higher  learning,  or  that  any  attention  which  may  be  bestowed  on  the 
English  language  only,—and  whatever  else  is  taught  or  omitted,  the 
English  language  and  literature  should  ever  hold  a  prominent,  the 
prominent  place  in  the  actual  aims  and  results  of  your  scheme  of 
study,— can  ever  train  the  three  great  faculties  of  reason,  memory, 
and  imagination,  to  their  full  natural  and  harmonious  development 
But  while  1  hold  this  not  hastily  formed  opinion,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  instruction  of  our  schools,  from  the  oral  or  primary,  up  to  the  uni- 
versity, should  not  deal  with  common  things,  with  the  principles,  the 
phenomena  and  duties  of  every-day  life ;— why  sewing,  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  domestic  economy  should  not  find  a  place  somewhere  in 
the  training  of  every  girl ;  and  a  **  round  about  common  sense,"  the 
power  of  applying  the  mind  and  the  hands  readily  to  all  sorts  of  work 
in  helping  himself  and  other  people,  about  the  house,  the  shop,  or  the 
farm,  be  the  retfult  of  the  house  and  school  training  of  every  boy.  Thie 
was,  and  still  is  to  some  extent,  the  glory  of  our  best  New  England 
school  and  domestic  education.  And  to  all  this  should  now  be  added 
the  modem  developments  of  science  in  their  applications  to  the  arts. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  Free  Academy  to  this  communi- 
ty, in  connection  with  the  reorganization  and  improved  teaching  of  the 
schools  below,  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  the  highest  advantages 
of  public  education,— the  free  struggle  of  children  and  youth  of  the  same 
age,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  condition,  for  the  mastery  of  the  same 
knowledge,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  same  mental  habits,  in  the  same 
class-rooms,  under  accomplished  teachers, — wiih  the  protection  of  pa- 
rental vigilance  at  home,  and  that  education  of  the  heart  and  the  hand 
which  comes  from  the  constant  exercise  of  mutual  help  and  courtesy, 
from  innocent  sports  and  rambles,  and  the  practice  of  household  and  rural 
industry.  These  advantages  of  home  and  school  education,  are  in  the 
plans  of  this  institution,  extended  to  tHe  female  sex.  My  hopes  for  the 
regeneration  of  society,  and  especially  for  the  infusion  of  a  more  refined 
culture  in  manners  and  morals,  into  the  family  and  the  school,  rest  on 
the  influence  of  pious  and  educated  women  as  mothers  and  teachers; 
and  in  the  appropriate  training  of  such  women,  this  school  will  become 
an  important  instrumentality. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not,  1  trust,  cast  a  shadow  over 
this  joyous  occasion,  if  I  add  a  few  words  by  the  way  of  suggesting  du- 
ties yet  to  be  done,  and  dangers  which  may  arise  and  can  be  avoided. 
You  and  your  associates  need  not  be  told,  that  great  as  your  individual 
giving  is,  munificent  as  the  sum  total  sounds,  and  is,  compared  with 
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anything  here,  or  elsewhere  in  ihe  State,  that  the  annual  income  of 
your  fund  is  quite  inadequate  to  supply  all  the  accomplished  teachers 
which  the  full  development  of  your  course  of  study  will  call  for,  or  all 
the  means  of  demonstration  which  the  successful  teaching  of  the  appli- 
cations of  science  to  the  arts,  absolutely  require.  From  some  source, 
or  sources,  -from  further  subscriptions  by  this,  and  future  generations 
of  liberal  minded  men,~lrom  the  avails  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
established  for  the  benefit  of  towns  in  which  a  public  or  endowed  high 
school  does  not  and  wiU  not  exist, — from  occasional  grants  by  the  town, 
to  meet  extraordinary  demands,  (and  I  should  think  your  institution  had 
failed  in  itsnoblo  mission  of  enlightenment  and  benevolence,  if  the  town 
or  city  or  district  should  not  be  ready  at  any  time  to  meet  any  such 
wants  of  the  school,  by  prompt  appropriations,) — from  a  moderate 
tuition,  payable  each  term  in  advance,  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
every  pupil,  (unless  your  plan  of  supporting  the  school,  or  of  even  meet- 
ing its  incidental  expenses,  excludes  the  application  of  a  principle, 
which  need  be  oppressive  to  none,  and  which  universal  experience 
shows  to  be  operative  in  inspiring  attention  and  securing  vigilance  and 
co-operation  in  all  whom  it  reaches,) — from  some,  or  all  of  these  sources, 
the  trustees  of  this  academy  must  have  a  large  and  certain  income  to 
employ  good  teachers,  and  enough  of  them,  to  make  repairs,  and  to 
replenish  the  cabinet,  apparatus  and  library. 

You  need  not  be  told,  that  an  institution  of  learning,  whether  en- 
dowed or  not,  can  not  flourish  in  this  country,  if  lifted  above  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  the  people,  whose  educational  wants  it  is  de- 
signed to  supply ;  and  although  the  mode  of  support  and  management 
which  you  have  adopted,  exempts  the  Free  Academy  from  the  storms 
of  popular  ignorance  and  prejudice,  it  does  not  protect  it  from  the  slow 
but  sure  decay  of  neglect,  or  the  perversion  of  a  narrow  and  exclusive 
policy.  Here  as  well  as  elsewhere— in  respect  to  this  as  to  every  other 
grade  and  kind  of  school— the  public  mind  must  be  kept  informed  as  to 
the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  your  requirements,— the  public  heart 
must  be  warmed  so  as  to  embrace  cordially  your  plans, — and  the  fullest 
publicity  should  be  given  to  all  your  proceedings.  Let  each  anniversa- 
ry of  the  opening  of  your  academy  be  marked  by  its  own  *'  commence- 
ment exercises"— let  the  best  scholars  in  the  land  be  invited  to  discourse 
to  parents,  teachers  and  pupils,  on  the  delights  of  learning,  the  motives 
to  study,  the  triumphs  of  science,  and  on  examples  of  heroic  and  mar- 
tyr devotion.  Let  your  annual  catalogue,  beside  the  names  of  officers, 
teachers,  and  students,  record  promotions  for  good  behavior,  as  well 
as  scholarship,  contain  one  or  more  successful  themes,  or  compositions 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  modern  languages, 
and  be  accompanied  with  appeals  from  trustees  and  teachers  to  parents, 
on  such  points  as  may  most  need  their  attention  and  co-operation 
from  year  to  year.  Such  exercises  and  publications  will  keep  the 
school  prominently  before  the  community  to  whose  sympathy  and  cheer- 
ful co-operation  the  trustees  must  look  for  the  realization  of  the  ad- 
mirable plan  which  they  have  adopted,  and  which  has  been  so  clearly 
set  forth  here  to-day.  And  with  that  sympathy  and  co-operation  which 
I  am  sure  will  not  be  withheld,  this  Free  AcEidemy  will  stand  a  menu- 
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ment  of  wise  liberality,  and  large  public  spirit,— a  trophy  of  the  victory 
of  knowledge  over  ignorance,  and  of  goodness,  order  and  progress  over 
grovelling  views,  dissociated  eflfort,  and  a  blind  adherence  to  the  past,— 
a  temple  where  young  and  ingenuous  minds  shall  inquire  after  truth, 
and  be  inspired  with  the  love,  not  merely  of  excelling,  but  of  excel- 
lence,—a  shrine,  at  whose  altar-fire  many  hearts  will  be  kindled  with 
that  cheerful  piety  which  shall  light  up  your  beautiful  homes  with  un- 
fading smiles,— a  fountain  of  living  waters,  but  poorly  symbolized  in 
the  stream  which  the  "  Man  of  Ross"  bade  to  fk)w, 

"  —  clear  and  arUets,  pouring  through  the  plain, 
Health  to  the  lick,  and  solace  to  the  iwain,*' 

—those  healing  waters  seen  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  which  spring- 
ing from  beneath  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  flowed  out  into  the  wil- 
derness, widening  and  deepening  into  a  majestic  stream,  and  nourish- 
ing all  along  its  banks,  trees,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations. 

Mr.  EbBRmoi  Smith,*  Principal  of  the  Free  Academy. 

Mr.  President :— My  oHiciai  relation  to  the  institution  which  we  this 
day  inaugurate,  may  seem  to  justify  and  perhaps  even  require  me  to 
give  some  brief  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  in  reference  to  it  on 
this  occasion.  But  in  attempting  this  I  labor  under  a  great  embarrass- 
ment—not thai  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  I  have  so  mucJi  to  say- 
not  from  any  feeling  of  indifference  in  respect  to  the  occasion  which  has 
called  us  together,  but  from  a  conviction  that  to  do  any  thing  like  justice 
to  it,  far  transcends  my  humble  ability. 

The  circumstances  under  which  we  are  convened,  are  of  far  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  Whatever  may  he  the  ultimate  fate  of  this 
institution,  whether  it  be  destined  to  a  career  of  prosperity  and  success, 
or  whether  it  be  destined  to  adversity  and  early  decay,  in  either  case, 
sir,  we  must  concede  this  day  to  be  one  of  signal  importance.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  "Norwich  Free  Academy"  will,  I  believe,  most  favorably 
afiect  the  interests  of  education  in  this  state,  and  indeed  in  the  adjoining 
states.  Its  failure  will  be  no  less  operative  in  its  influence.  You  will 
pardon  me,  sir,  for  speaking  of  its/at/ure.  I  speak  of  this  not  as  an  event 
probable  but  as  an  event  possible— not  aa  a  result  to  be  permitted,  and  yet 
as  one  which  must  be  duly  contemplated,  that  it  may  be  the  more  efFectu- 
Q]ly  avoided.  We  place  ourselves  to-day,  sir,  in  a  kind  of  moral  Ther- 
mopylse.  We  take  a  position  which  we  may  and  which  we  can  hold  with 
immortal  honor,  but  from  which  we  can  not  retire  without  something 
more  than  the  mortification  of  defeat.  In  inviting  our  friends  and  the 
riends  of  education  from  distant  cities  and  from  other  states,  to  be  with  us 
on  this  occasion  of  joyful  and  yet  of  solemn  consecration,  we  make  them 
witnesses  of  the  sacred  covenant  which  we  this  day  make  for  the  higher 
and  better  education  of  the  youth  in  this  community.  In  invoking  the 
higher  sanctions  of  religion  by  the  lips  of  her  ministers,  we  not  only 
make  our  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven  for  that  aid  without  which  we  can 
never  prosper,  but  we  express  our  deliberate  vows  that  we  will  be  true 

*  The  following  niggeationa  were  not  dellrcred,  on  account  of  the  lateneas  of  the  hour,  Iml 
llftTe  been  written  out  at  the  request  of  the  Editor. 
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to  the  holy  cause  to  which  this  temple  has  been  reared.  The  act  of 
dedication  which  we  this  day  perform,  is  not  a  mere  formality  We 
have  not  been  summoned  here  to  an  immeaning  and  heartless  cere- 
mony. 

The  establishment  of  an  endowed  school  upon  a  liberal  foundation  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  events  that  can  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
community  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  I  say  of  an  endowed  school ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  make  this  limitation  The  establish- 
ment of  any  school  which  answers  the  great  ends  for  which  schools 
exist,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  that  can  occur  in  the  progress 
of  society.  We  enter  to-day,  sir,  upon  no  untried  and  doubtful  experi- 
ment In  our  own  country,  and  more  especially  in  that  from  which  we 
are  proud  to  derive  our  origin,  the  establishment  of  endowed  schools 
has  worked  important  eras,  not  only  in  intellectual,  but  in  social  and 
even  in  political  history.  And  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  which  this 
day  presents  to  the  mind,  as  we  stand  at  the  source  of  a  stream  which 
is  to  flow  on  through  succeeding  generations,  and  affect  them  in  their 
highest  relations  and  dearest  interests,  to  trace  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent features  of  its  future  course.  We  should  not  forget  that  the 
"  Norwich  Free  Academy"  already  has  a  history.  It  has  a  local  histo- 
ry ;  and  more  than  this  it  has  a  genealogical  history.  Not  more  truly 
do  we  trace  our  lineage  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors,  than  does  this 
Academy  derive  its  origin  from  the  same  hardy  and  exalted  source. 
From  the  chareu^ter  of  its  ancestors  let  us  endeavor  to  conjecture  some- 
thing of  what  its  own  will  be.  Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  a  period 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  conti- 
nent, and  find  in  William  of  Wykeham,  who  founded  the  oldest  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  of  England,  a  worthy  representative  of  yourself,  sir, 
and  those  who  are  associated  with  you  in  this  enterprise  of  expensive 
and  disinterested  benevolence.  The  Grammar  School  of  Winchester 
was  founded  in  1373,  and  its  imposing  architecture  at  the  present  day 
stands  as  a  monument  of  the  liberality  and  artistic  skill  of  its  founder. 
And  this  is  the  school  which  has  given  to  England  and  to  the  civilized 
world  in  the  present  century,  one  of  the  noblest  men  which  the  century 
has  produced.  In  the  succeeding  century,  the  example  of  William  of 
Wykeham  was  imitated  by  Henry  VI.,  in  the  establishment  of  Eton 
school,  and  these  two  foundations  in  subsequent  reigns,  gave  rise  to 
those  numerous  charitable  foundations,  both  collegiate  and  academic, 
in  which  the  stern  Anglo-Saxon  character  was  nurtured  and  developed, 
and  which  became  the  foster  parents  of  the  great  Puritan  leaders,  the 
Miltons,  the  Cromwells,  the  Pyms,  and  the  Iretons.  And  is  it  rash, 
sir,  to  cherish  the  belief  that  from  this  foundation  may  go  forth  an  influ- 
e\ce  not  unlike  that  which  has  gone  forth  from  Winchester  and  Eton— 
that  these  ample  halls  may  resound  with  the  voices  of  those  who  will 
give  new  direction  to  human  thought,  and  higher  energy  to  human  ac- 
tion? Could  William  of  Wykeham  have  foreseen  the  career  of  glory 
which  his  charity  would  run— the  heroes,  tlie  statesmen,  the  scholars- 
and  the  divines  who  have  been  reared  upon  his  foundation,  would  he 
not  have  felt  more  than  compensated  for  his  toil  and  his  sacrifice?  Or 
could  Henry  the  VI.  have  seen  in  a  kind  of  prophetic  vision,  the  iUuBtri- 
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0U8  names  that  throng  in  the  catalogue  of  Eton,  the  Boyles,  the  Wal- 
poles,  the  Chathams,  the  Grays,  the  Porsons,  the  Grenvilles,  the  Can- 
nings, and  the  Windhams,  would  he  not  have  felt  a  far  higher  satisiao 
tion  than  in  any,  or  all  of  his  royal  successors  ?  Yes,  might  he  not 
have  exclaimed,  in  the  language  of  that  great  poet  who  was  educated 
upon  his  foundation, 

"  YisionB  of  gloiy  spare  my  aching  sight, 

Ye  unborn  ages  crowd  not  on  my  soul, 

No  more  our  long  lost  Arthor  we  bewail, 

All  haU !  ye  genuine  kings,  Britannia's  issue  hall  !'* 

And  may  not  you,  sir,  on  this  day  which  marks  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  this  institution,  in  the  erection  of 
which  you  have  engaged  with  all  the  wisdom  of  mature  age,  and  with 
all  the  devotion  and  ardor  of  early  manliood,  with  these  promising  re- 
cipients of  your  bounty  before  you,  who  begin  this  very  week  to  drink 
of  the  streams  which  your  benevolence  and  labors,  and  those  associated 
with  you,  have  caused  to  flow,  may  not  you  venture  to  look  down  the 
vista  of  coming  years,  and  see  springing  from  the  foundation  which  has 
here  been  laid,  with  profound  wisdom  and  princely  liberality,  a  long  race 
of  virtuous  men  arising  to  bless  your  memories,  and  to  honor  your 
bounty— may  not  you,  sir,  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  similar  institu- 
tions, behold  with  cheerful  confidence,  your  native  hills  and  streams 
thronging  with  those  who  will  "  unfold  new  properties  of  matter,  new 
forces  of  the  elements,  new  applications  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
which  may  change  the  condition  of  things ;"  yes,  and  with  those  too 
who  will  rule  in  the  realms  of  abstract  thought,  who  will  push  moral 
and  metaphysical  investigation  beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  has  been 
carried  by  Wayland,  will  take  up  Greek  culture  where  our  own  Wool- 
sey  shall  leave  it,  and  sir  ike  hands  with  the  successors  of  our  Sillimans, 
our  Danas,  our  Websters  and  our  Barnards,  in  new  and  still  more 
brilliant  achievements  in  their  respective  fields  of  inquiry  ? 

But,  sir,  it  is  time  for  me  to  dissolve  these  bright  visions  of  the  fancy, 
glad  as  I  should  be  to  dwell  still  longer  upon  so  inviting  a  theme— to 
point  out  with  some  distinctness  the  points  of  resemblance  and  contrast 
between  our  own  institution  and  its  great  English  prototypes — to  placet 
as  it  were,  side  by  side,  the  cloistered  halls  and  the  scholastic  studies, 
the  trivia  and  the  quadrivia  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifieenth  centuries, 
and  the  far  more  genial  and  simple  structures  with  their  whole  ency- 
clopsedias  of  study  which  characterize  this  nineteenth  century;  to  take 
Winchester  and  Eton,  or  Rugby  and  Harrow,  as  they  stand  to-day, 
(modified  it  is  true  in  some  features  by  Time,  that  greatest  of  reform- 
ers,) with  the  hoary  vestments  of  four  or  &ve  centuries  upon  them, 

"  Rich  as  they  are  in  names  that  can  not  die, 

And  youthful  hearts  already  beating  high, 

To  emulate  the  glories  won  of  yore ; 

Tliat  days  to  come  may  sUll  the  iwst  ontrie, 

And  their  bright  rolls  be  lengthened  more  and  more, 

Of  statesmen,  bard  and  sage,  well  Tersed  in  noblest  lore,'* 

and  show  what  greater  elements  of  power  have  been  gathered  by  ad- 
vancing  civilization  for  the  work  which  we  have  this  day  coDunenced. 
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It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  our  starting  point  is  far  in  advance 
of  that  which  they  have  now  reached— that  with  the  best  elements  of 
their  culture,  we  combine  others  of  perhaps  equal  power,  and  with  a 
freedom  in  our  charter  to  profit  by  ail  the  improvements  and  discoveries 
that  may  be  made  in  the  great  science  of  education.  But  these  are 
thoughts  and  reveries  in  which  you,  sir,  may  properly  indulge— you 
may  give  yourself  up  to  these  visions,  and  feel  that  they  are  rightfully 
yours.  For  me  there  is  a  view  less  fanciful.  With  you,  sir,  this  is  a 
day  of  triumph.  You  can  look  back  to  the  day  when  with  some  anxiety, 
yet  without  grudging,  you  launched  this  enterprise,  with  the  generous 
subscription  of  $7,500,  and  feel  that  your  part  of  the  work  is  in  a  meas- 
ure completed.  You  can  review  the  seasons  of  perpl  )xity  and  embar- 
rassment and  delay  through  which  you  and  your  coadjutors  have 
passed,  and  feel  to-day,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  that  you  have 
achieved  a  triumphant  success.  It  is  at  this  point  that  my  labor  begins. 
These  massive  walls,  these  spacious  apartments,  these  ample  and  de- 
lightful acres,  this  noble  library,  this  beautiful  and  efficient  apparatus, 
you  commit  to  my  care  as  the  means  for  performing  the  great  work  to 
which  you  fiave  called  me.  As  I  gird  on  my  professional  panoply,  to 
enter  this  new  field  of  action,  permit  me  to  assure  you,  in  all  sincerity, 
how  deeply  I  feel  the  greatness  of  the  trust  which  I  have  presumed  to 
accept  at  your  hands.  Should  I  be  able,  in  some  humble  degree,  to 
realize  the  hopes  which  the  founders  of  this  school  have  cherished,  and 
organize  and  instruct  a  school  which  shall  be  in  some  measure  in  har- 
mony with  these  princely  accommodations,  I  shall  feel  that  something 
has  been  done  towards  advancins;  the  interests  of  education  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  immediate  community.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  is,  I 
confess,  at  times  almost  appalling.  And  yet  there  is  something  inviting 
in  the  very  greatness  of  the  work  which  I  see  before  me.  To  attempt 
the  solution  of  the  problem  which  you  have  committed  to  my  hands— to 
determine  whether  it  is  feasible  to  educate  human  beings  in  perfect 
harmony  with  their  varied  and  exalted  powers— to  present  to  the  young 
and  plastic  mind,  the  nutriment  that  it  craves— to  surround  it  with  tlie 
influences  which  will  elevate  and  refine,  and  yet  not  enervate  nor  be- 
wilder it— to  cherish  every  noble  aspiration,  and  restrain  the  first  mo- 
tions of  unhallowed  ambition— to  stimulate  inquiry,  and  yet  not  encour- 
age a  restless  and  vague  curiosity— to  develop  the  mind  and  not  neglect 
the  health  of  the  body— to  strengthen  the  intellect,  and  still  purify  the 
heurt — to  regard  constantly  the  interests  of  this  present  fleeting  life, 
and  not  overlook  for  one  moment  the  future  and  eternal  life— to  guard, 
in  short,  with  the  strictest  care,  all  the  interests  of  the  rational  mind 
and  immortal  soul,  and  endeavor  in  God's  strength  to  repair  the  ruins 
of  our  fallen  nature,  and  produce  an  intelligent,  vigorous  and  virtuous 
manhood,  reflecting,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  the  glory  of  the  great 
Original — to  attempt  all  this,  and  as  far  as  possible  ascertain  the  condi- 
tions of  its  successful  accomplishment,  combines  elements  not  of  solici- 
tude only,  but  of  hope  and  attraction  as  well. 

This  occasion  must  not  pass  without  a  brief  notice,  at  least,  of  those 
who  are  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  beautiful  building,  and  its  ample 
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endowment.  It  is  to  me,  sir,  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest,  that  tkii 
day  brings  together  the  founders  of  this  academy  and  those  who  are  to 
share  immediately  in  its  advantages.  I  see  before  me  the  representa- 
tives of  two  generations — one  that  has  acted  the  greater  part  of  its 
share  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  the  other,  as  it  were,  but  just  rehears- 
ing, preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  pjreat  stage  of  action — the  one 
thoughtful  and  grave,  with  lines  of  care  impressed  upon  brows  which 
have  buffeted  the  storms  of  two  and  threescore  years ;  the  other  elastic 
and  joyous,  and  as  yet  inexperienced  in  the  real  warfare  of  Ufe.  It  is  a 
rare  felicity,  my  young  friends,  which  you  this  day  enjoy,  of  meeting 
your  benefactors  face  to  face,  and  of  receiving  directly  from  their  hands 
the  sacred  trust  which  you  are  to  transmit  as  well  as  enjoy.  Your 
position  is  one  of  responsibility,  as  well  as  of  privilege.  The  trust 
which  you  this  day  receive,  will  hardly  pass  from  your  hands  to  your 
successors,  in  the  same  condition  as  you  receive  it.  As  you  convey 
these  blessings  down  through  every  rising  race,  see  to  it  that  they  suffer 
no  diminution  in  your  hands.  Let  me  exhort  you  to  rise  to  a  full  appre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  the  position  which  you  now  occupy.  Look  upon 
these  ample  halls  thai  are  thrown  open  to  you  to-day ;  behold  this  lovely 
landscape,  arrayed  as  it  were,  in  all  its  iestal  drapery ;  these  groves 
that  have  put  on  their  autumnal  robes  of  gold  and  scarlet ;  the  heavens 
above  you  smiling  as  if  in  approbation  and  sympathy  with  this  scene  > 
behold  the  benelactors  who  bid  you  more  than  welcome ;  remember  the 
parents  who  have  brought  you  hither,  with  all  those  anxieties,  yearn- 
ings and  aspirations,  too  vast  for  words,  too  deep  for  tears,  which 
parents  alone  can  know ;  look  down  the  vale  of  coming  years  and  see 
the  shadowy  forms  of  future  generations,  who  are  waiting  to  occupy 
your  places,  rising  and  with  clasped  hands  imploring  you  to  be  true  to 
your  duty ;  survey  this  whole  field  of  noble  incentive,  and  as  you  take 
your  places  as  scholars  in  these  rooms,  let  your  fidelity  testify  that  you 
are  the  worthy  recipients  oftliese  signal  advantages. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  in  conclusion  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
consummation  which  you  are  permitted  to  realize  this  day— that  you 
are  permitted  to  behold  the  completion  of  a  work  which  has  occupied 
80  large  a  portion  of  your  time  and  attention,  for  the  last  three  years. 
You  enjoy  a  happiness  this  day  which  seldom  falls  to  the  lot,  because 
it  so  seldom  coincides  with  the  desires  of  any  man.  In  the  serene  even- 
ing of  a  virtuous,  an  earnest  and  a  useful  life,  with  your  eye  un- 
dimmed,  and  your  natural  force  unabated,  regardless  of  the  clamor  of 
political  strife,  you  are  permitted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  intellect- 
ual empire  which  we  hope  will  live  and  flourish  when  all  the  ra^  of 
party  and  faction  shall  have  ceased. 

"  Th«  good  begun  by  you  shall  onward  flow, 

In  many  a  branching  straam,  and  wider  grow ; 

The  seeds  that  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hoars, 

Toar  hands  nnspaiing  and  unwearied  sow, 

Shall  deck  your  grare  with  amaranthine  flowers, 

And  yield  you  fruits  dirine  in  heaven's  immortal  bowwa.** 


XVn.    AN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY, 

BT  AN  ALABAMIAN. 


Much  has  been  said,  within  a  year  or  two  past,  in  regard  to  *^An 
American  University/,"  Elaborate  and  able  addresses  have  been  de- 
livered at  college  and  society  anniversaries,  calling  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  presenting  such  views  as  were  calculated  to  awaken  in 
its  behalf  a  profound  and  general  interest  Yet,  for  reasons  which  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  point  out,  these  views  have  failed  to  reach  the 
ear  of  the  American  people.  Indeed,  they  seem  scarcely  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  circles  to  which  they  were  immediately  addressed. 
Two  or  three  of  the  most  palpable  causes  of  this  result,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention. 

Sectional  politics  have  weaned  men,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
charm  of  the  American  political  ideal.     The  watchword  Union  no 
longer  rallies  them.    If  you  convince  an  assembly  of  men,  in  the 
North,  or  in  the  South,  of  the  importance  of  any  move,  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  American  Republic,  they  do  not  take  up  the  convic- 
tion, as  once  they  would  have  done,  and  carry  it  through  city,  town 
and  country.     It  drops  into  their  hearts  like  a  sadly  remembered 
tune,  in  which  they  have  neither  courage  nor  voice  to  join.    They 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic  as  a  unit,  and 
they  feel  that  whatever  is  expended  upon  it,  as  such,  is  so  much  wasted. 
Another  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  American  people 
can  not  easily  be  made  to  feel  the  need  of  an  American  University. 
You  may  convince  the  scholars  of  it,  but  to  convince  the  money- 
holders  and  the  votere  is  quite  another  conquest,  not  so  speedily 
achieved.    Upon  them,  the  true  University  idea  has  scarcely  ever 
dawned.     The  college  in  which  they,  or  their  sons,  or  their  neighbors' 
sons,  were  educated,  is,  in  their  estimation,  the  repository  of  all 
knowledge.     It  is  barely  possible  to  convince  them  that  such  institu- 
tions as  the  Virginia  University,  Yale  College,  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity with  its  excellent  Lawrence  School,  though  unsurpassed  in  their 
kind,  are  limited  in  their  scope,  and  fall  far  short  of  filling  up  the 
measure  of  the  country's  demands.     Our  patriotic  democrats  are  slow 
to  believe  that  England,  and  France,  and  Germany,  and  Italy,  and 
Russia,  furnish  better  facilities  than  America  can  boast,  for  the  thor- 
ough instruction  of  men  in  Science  and  the  Arts.     Point  them  to  the 
hundreds  of  young  men  that  annually  cross  the  Atlantic  in  search  of 
purer  Bprings  and  larger  Btreams  of  knowledge,  and  they  will  tell  you 
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that  "  Tis  distance  lends  enchantment."  They  will  quote  to  yon  the 
opinion  of  some  "  great  man  '*  in  their  neighborhood,  which  he  deliv- 
ered on  a  fourth  of  July  occasion,  or  in  an  electioneering  harangue, 
to  the  effect  that  "  no  country  could  boast  of  an  educated  people  so 
truly  as  the  United  States."  An  American  University  seems  to  them, 
therefore,  wholly  uncalled  for. 

A  third  cause,  and  which  is  almost  a  part  of  the  second,  is  that 
the  means  employed,  as  yet,  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. That  end  is  the  enlistment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  enterprise  of  founding  a  great  National  University.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  the  million.  A  people  is  to  be  en- 
lightened in  regard  to  a  thing  which  they  can  not  comprehend,  but 
which,  by  possibility,  they  may  be  made  to  apprehend  suflSciently  to 
lead  to  action.  What  grander  labor  ever  awaited  performance  ?  It 
is  to  be  done,  if  at  all,  through  the  instrumentality  of  American 
scholars.  They  are  fully  alive  to  its  importance,  but  they  contem- 
plate, with  aching  hearts,  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 

In  alluding  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  already  employed,  no 
disparagement  of  those  efforts  is  intended.  It  was  well  to  assemble 
scholars  from  different  sections  of  the  country  and  imbue  their  minds 
with  the  spii-it  of  the  great  movement  But  why  stop  here  ?  If 
this  much  was  worth  doing,  it  was  certainly  important  to  follow  it  up 
with  still  more  expansive  measures.  Do  we  deprecate  too  great 
haste  ?  Let  us  remember  that  persistent,  unremitting  and  multifarious 
effort,  so  far  from  vindicating  thoughtless  haste,  is  the  exponent  of 
the  wisest  patience. 

Here  then,  we  may  rehearse,  in  brief,  the  three  chief  reasons  why 
the  idea  of  An  American  University^  so  timely  and  beneficent  in  its 
conception,  and  so  respectably  enunciated  to  the  world,  seems  to  have 
fallen  immediately  into  oblivion. 

1.  A  want  of  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  Federal  Union. 

2.  A  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  discern  the  need 
of  such  an  institution. 

3.  The  inadequacy  of.  the  means  hitherto  employed  in  its  promotion. 
A  few  words  more  upon  each  of  these  points  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  want  of  faith  in  the  stability  of  our  Republic  is  not  universal. 

There  are  many  who  think  they  see,  in  the  successive  triumphs  of 
conservatism  over  blind  zeal,  the  evidence  of  growing  strength  in  the 
foundations  of  the  government.  But  a  fact  still  more  encouraging  is, 
that  there  is  nowhere  a  complete  destitution  of  confidence.  Hie 
gloomiest  croakers,  North  or  South,  are  not  without  misgivings  as  to 
the  fuifillment  of  their  sad  prophecies.  Extremists  on  both  sides  feel 
that  pOBaibly  the  country  may  outnde  the  storms  that  conflicting  in- 
terests and  conflicting  opttions  ta^e  \>to\x^\.  ^V>^  \^*  '^^\3bkiltfc6 
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general  oonfidence  has  been  shaken,  there  is  no  question.  This  fiact, 
though  it  may  operate  against  the  establishment  of  a  National  Uni- 
versity, is  really  a  very  good  reason  in  its  favor.  To  regulate  our 
action  with  reference  to  dissolution,  would  certainly  be  very  unwise, 
unless  we  desire  to  precipitate  the  event  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  greatly  augment  the  cohesive  power  of  the  Union,  to  engage 
in  a  vast  and  weighty  enterprise,  in  which  all  the  States  should 
equally  interest  themselves,  and  the  success  of  which  should  depend 
upon  the  permanency  of  the  confederation. 

It  has  been  a  common  remark  among  statesmen,  in  these  troublous 
times,  that  ^*a  war  with  a  foreign  power  would  greatly  tend  to 
strengthen  the  Union."  So  it  would ;  but  no  one  thinks  of  incurring 
the  disgrace  of  courting  a  difficulty  for  this  purpose.  The  double 
price  of  injustice  and  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war,  is  too  great  to 
be  paid  for  any  good.  But  a  peaceful  project,  looking  impartially  to 
the  general  welfare,  and  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  all  sections,  would, 
without  the  concomitant  evil,  bring  the  same  inestimable  good.  It 
is  no  part  of  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  show  that  the  establishment 
of  an  American  University  would  be  an  enterprise  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude and  merit  to  avert  the  political  disasters  which  threaten  us ; 
but  there  can  not  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  it  would  prove  an  im- 
mense conservative  power. 

In  regard  to  the  second  difficulty — the  inability  of  the  people  to 
discern  the  need  of  such  an  institution — it  is  only  necessary  to  our 
purpose  to  make  the  single  remark,  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
often  convinced  of  the  beneficence  of  measures,  which  they  can  not, 
by  any  means,  comprehend.  This  brings  the  proposition  under  dis- 
cussion, within  the  range  of  possibilities,  where  it  meets  with  the  third 
difficulty  mentioned — the  inadequacy  of  the  means  thus  far  brought 
under  tribute. 

Learned  Professors  are  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  milium^ 
in  advocacy  of  the  projects  which  they  set  on  foot.  Grenerally  they 
have  to  deal  with  subjects  that  only  concern  their  profession — such 
as  the  internal  policy  of  schools — the  excellencies  or  defects  of  dif- 
ferent systems  of  discipline  or  of  instruction — the  merits  or  demerits 
of  books — and  various  other  topics  equally  removed  from  the  field 
of  popular  interest  It  is  their  habit,  accordingly,  to  confine  them- 
selves, in  the  advancement  of  their  opinions,  to  Educational  Conven- 
tions, Meetings  of  Associations,  Anniversaries  of  Literary  Institutions, 
and  the  like.  If  they  write,  it  is  for  Journals  that  are  read  by  hardly 
any  one  but  scholars.  In  popular  assemblies  they  are  seldom  seen ; 
and,  when  seen,  generally  silent  With  the  newspaper — ^t\\^  giosXi 
lever  of  avjlijation — tbejr  have  little  to  do,  and  often  but  little  vjm- 
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patlij.  It  18  nuuiifeftt,  then,  that  if  the j  are  to  institote,  and  oondnet 
to  suooessful  issues,  a  vast  enterprise,  involving  the  persuasion  of  the 
whole  American  people,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  unfavorable, 
they  must  consent  to  transcend  the  scholarly  limits.  They  must 
bring  into  requisition  the  most  diffusive  and  popular  instmmentali- 
ties — must  speak  through  broad  channels  that  lead  to  the  nation^s  heart 

The  more  effi^ctually  to  accomplish  this,  suppose  a  convention  of 
scholars  were  to  be  called,  for  the  definite  purpose  of  considering  this 
one  subject — ^the  call  numerously  signed  by  distinguished  gentlemen 
of  every  State.  And,  still  further,  suppose  that  this  convention,  upon 
assembling,  were  to  appoint  an  efficient  committee  in  each  State, 
whose  business  should  be  to  communicate  with  the  leading  men  in 
regard  to  the  UniverBity  enterprise,  and  to  talk  with  the  people 
through  their  own  press.  Is  it  not  evident  that,  in  this  way,  a  power 
would  be  engaged,  prodigious  and  direct,  which,  in  so  noble  a  cause, 
would  be  almost  irresistible  ? 

We  are  in  pressing  need  of  an  American  University :  we  can  have 
one,  if  we  will :  let  us  use  the  requisite  means.  We  have  excellent 
colleges — let  them  be  sustained.  We  have  excellent  State  Universi- 
ties, (so  called) — let  the  States  rally  to  their  support  But  the  more 
these  are  multiplied  and  patronized,  the  louder  and  more  urgent  is 
the  demand  for  a  National  University, 

In  order  to  be  National  it  should  be  located  upon  common  ground. 
Under  existing  circumstances  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable  in  New 
York,  or  Alabama,  or  anywhere,  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  the  National  Obeervatory,  form  a 
worthy  nucleus.  If  each  State  would  appropriate  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  toward  an  endowment,  a  fund  would  thus  be  created,  of 
more  than  six  millions,  upon  the  strength  of  which  a  very  respectable 
beginning  could  be  made.  Its  permanent  nationality  would  seem  to 
require,  that  each  State  be  equally  represented,  both  in  the  fund  and 
in  the  management. 

These  last  remarks  are  designed  merely  as  hints  to  our  Northern 
brethren — ^  straws,  to  show  them  which  way  the  wind  blows."  And 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  a  Great  Southern  University  is  al- 
ready spoken  of;  the  establishment  of  which  would  defeat  forever 
the  project  herein  considered.  It  would  doubtless  be  followed  (if  not 
preceded)  by  a  Great  Northern  University — and  then  a  Great  West- 
ern University.  These  would  l)e  three  grand  centres  of  attraction 
and  influence,  tending  rather  to  destroy  than  cement  the  Union.  To 
avert  such  a  consequence,  let  the  plan  of  an  American  University  be 
without  unnecessary  delay.  Sectional  enterprises  can  not 
held  in  abeyance.    Shall  w^^eai  ai^^iAi^  (rom  the  Nortli  t 
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AT  LEZINQTON,   KENTUCKY. 


[In  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  the  organization  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  Common  Schools  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  one  of  the  Schools  or  Departments  of  the  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity, we  have  received  from  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Green,  D.  D.,  an  address  de- 
livered by  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
University  and  Normal  School,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1856.  From 
this  address,  and  the  statement  appended,  we  give  the  following  exposi- 
tion of  the  nature  and  organization  of  the  Normal  School,  and  its  relation 
to  the  University. — Editor.] 

By  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  in  1855-^6,  the  sum 
of  $12,000  was  appropriated  annually  to  establish  "a  school  for  teach- 
ers" in  connection  with  the  University  at  Lexington,  and  for  this  purpose 
an  Act  was  passed  to  reorganize  the  Transylvania  University. 

"  Morrison  College"  was,  formerly,  the  name  of  the  Literary  Depart' 
ment  of  an  institution,  to  which  were  attached  two  profes.«*ional  schools — 
Law  and  Medical — all  included  under  the  general  charter  and  title  of 
Transylvania  University. 

The  buildings,  grounds,  endowments,  and  other  properties  of  Morrison 
College,  have  been  transferred  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  by  the 
Legislature,  and  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  other  principal  officers 
of  State,  together  with  the  members  of  the  former  Board,  in  conformity 
with  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  reorganize  Transylvania  University,  and 
establish  a  School  for  Teachers."  The  design  of  this  act,  as  distinctly 
given  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill,  is  to  secure  "  the  successful  execution 
of  a  plan  combining  every  advantage  of  a  Normal  School  with  those 
which  can  be  derived  from  general  University  instrucUon."  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  and  the  requirements  of  this  act,  the  Institution 
has  been  reorganized,  so  as  to  include  five  distinct  schools,  embracing, — 

1st  The  School  of  Moral  Science,  including  all  the  branches  usually 
embraced  in  that  department, — ^intellectual,  moral,  and  social. 

2d.  The  School  of  Physical  Science,  with  a  like  extent  of  meaning,  in- 
cluding chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  other  cognate 
sciences. 

3d.  The  School  of  Mathematics,  which  sufficiently  defines  itsel£ 

4th.  The  School  of  Ancient  Languages,  including  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  literature. 

5th.  The  School  for  Teachers,  including  the  theory  and  practice,  the 
science,  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  relation  of  the  School  to  the  University  is  precisely  the  Bune^  Vii 
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all  respects,  as  that  of  any  other  department  of  the  General  Institution ; 
being  not  merely  attached  to  it,  but  incorporated  with  it,  as  one  of  its 
component  and  essential  parts,  yet  retaining  its  own  distinctiye  character, 
and  haying,  like  other  departments,  its  own  distinct  Professors,  as  '*  a 
Normal  School^ 

The  instruction  in  the  primary,  and  most  essential  branches  of  this 
department,  together  with  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  and  all  the  mi- 
nuter details  of  interior  organization,  are  confided  to  two  Professors,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  President,  while  the  general  goyemment 
and  administration  of  discipline  rest  ultimately  with  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  and  the  Board. 

.  In  addition  to  the  two  Professors  exclusively  devoted  to  this  depart- 
ment, the  President,  as  Professor  of  Moral  Science,  in  the  University,  and 
the  Professor  of  Physical  Science,  give  special  instruction  to  the  Normal 
students,  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  prepared  for  their  exclusive  benefit 
Thus  the  State  pupils  are  not  merged  in  the  general  mass  of  the  College 
classes,  yet  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from,  the  ac- 
quirements and  the  experience  of  the  Professors  in  the  University,  the 
superior  apparatus,  &c. 

It  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Board  that  the  funds  of 
the  State  shall  not  be  perverted  fi^m  their  primary  and  specific  object, 
which  is  to  train  up  teachers  for  the  country.  Therefore,  the  Normal 
School  being  carefully  organized,  with  special  reference  to  that  object, 
each  State  pupil  is  considered,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  accepting  the  ap- 
pointment, a  member  of  that  school,  and  pledged  to  master  the  studies 
in  that  department ;  nor  can  any  be  allowed  to  neglect,  much  less  whoUy 
to  omit  these  primary  studies,  for  any  personal  advantage,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, to  be  derived  from  the  higher  studies  of  the  college  proper.  Yet, 
should  any  pupil  possess,  (as  many  do,)  such  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  studies  of  the  Normal  School,  or  such  aptness,  and  industry,  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  he  may  profitably  devote  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  higher  studies,  then,  the  whole  University  is  open  for  his  ben- 
efit, and  every  facility  is  afibrded  for  his  wider  improvement ;  it  being 
our  distinct  purpose  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  lower  branches,  yet  afford 
every  opportunity  and  stimulus  for  progress  in  the  higher. 

This  opportunity  for  higher  culture,  so  eagerly  siezed,  and  so  well  im- 
proved already  by  a  portion  of  our  pupils,  makes  not  only  an  abler  man, 
but  a  superior  teacher ;  and  in  all  the  more  gifi^  minds,  will  assuredly 
stimulate  to  larger  acquirements  in  after  life ;  thus  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  thoroughly  educated  men,  and  accomplishing  collaterally  another 
of  the  great  purposes  of  the  Legislatiire,  to  raise  up  men  for  the  State,  as 
well  as  instructors  for  our  schools. 

Should  any  wish  to  return  and  complete  their  studies  here,  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  University  are  gratuitously  offered. 

These  advantages  to  the  Normal  School,  derived  fi'om  its  connectioa 
with  the  University,  are  attended  by  correspondent  advantages  to  other 
»*tments  of  the  general  institution,  which  are  well  worthy  of  seiiooa 
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consideration,  and  render  the  University  a  place  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  education  of  youth. 

Mnt  The  infusion  of  so  large  an  element  favorable  to  study,  morality, 
and  good  order.  So  many  full  grown  men,  sober,  discreet,  studious,  de- 
corious  in  all  their  demeanor.  This  influence  is  powerfully  felt  in  every 
department,  and  combined  with  other  causes,  has  given  a  most  healthful 
impulse  to  our  enterprise  in  its  very  commencement 

Seeand,  The  greatest  defect  in  all  our  institutions  is  the  vrant  of  accu- 
rate and  thorough  scholarship,  and  mental  discipline.  This  arises,  not  so 
much  from  any  defect,  either  of  ability  or  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessors, as  from  a  difiSculty  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  sys- 
tem, and  is  absolutely  insuperable  by  human  ingenuity  or  patience,  viz.: 
The  total  want  of  accurate  instruction  and  thorough  dtscipline  in  the 
early  stages  of  education.  This  is  an  absolutely  unmanageable  evil. 
It  meets,  and  thwarts,  and  baffles,  and  disheartens,  at  every  point  and 
in  every  department,  the  most  enthusiastic,  energetic,  and  conscientious 
instructor.  It  is  fast  reducing  us  to  be  a  nation  of  superficial  sciolists 
ftod  empty  drivelers.  It  is  a  crack  in  the  foundation  which  runs  through 
the  whole  superstructure,  mounts  to  the  dome  and  endangers  all.  We 
may  plaster  it  over  ingeniously  and  skillfully,  but  the  weakness  remains. 
Worse  still,  and  worst  of  all,  the  very  attempt  to  hide  the  defect,  recoils 
upon  our  moral  nature,  strikes  in  upon  the  inner  man,  and  ihawy  pre- 
tense becomes  inevitable  moral  turpitude.  Now  the  only  remedy  is  a  re- 
form in  the  lower  departments  of  instruction.  This  can  be  efiected  by 
tiie  Normal  School  only ;  by  the  stricter  methods,  and  the  more  accurate 
Acquirements  which  it  is  enabled  to  enforce ;  thence  it  may  be  extended 
to  the  common  school  and  the  academy ;  and  returning  to  the  University 
in  the  person  of  pupils  formerly  trained  in  the  Normal  School,  may  con- 
stitute, in  every  class,  a  neuclus  of  trained,  and  disciplined  minds  around 
which  others  may  gather,  as  examples  of  thorough  and  successful  cul- 
ture. The  great  design  of  education  is  not  merely  to  communicate 
knowledge,  but  to  discipline  the  fiusulties ;  to  render  the  mind,  not  pas- 
sively recipient,  but  reproductive.  For  this  purpose,  the  method  adopted 
in  every  well  directed  Normal  School,  is  not  merely  the  best,  but  the  only 
possible,  or  conceivable  method.  Require  the  instant  reproduction; 
never  allow  the  pupil  to  consider  a  subject  mastered,  until  all  the  facts, 
principles,  trains  of  reasoning,  the  whole  process  of  investigation,  can  be 
distinctly  stated  in  language  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  intelligible  to 
others.  This  habit  formed  in  the  Normal  School,  and  transferred  to 
every  department  of  the  University,  would,  of  itself,  suffice  to  revolution- 
ize our  system  of  education,  and  raise  np  a  new  race  of  thinJcers^  and  men. 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  for  good,  which  the  in- 
corporation of  a  Professional  School  for  Teachers  into  Universities,  will 
exert  on  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Kentucky,  through  the  higher 
order  of  common  schools,  and  when  combined  with  Teachers'  Institute?, 
a  State  Teachers*  Association,  active  county  superintendents,  and  a  Nor- 
mal School  for  Female  Teachers,  on  the  ordinary  common  schools.  —En.] 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  OP  NEW  JERSEY. 


The  State  Normal  School  op  New  Jersey,  at  Trenton,  was  established 
In  1855,  hy  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  appropriatmg  the  sum  of  ($10,000,)  ten 
thousand  dollars  annually  for  its  current  expenses,  leaving  it  to  the  town,  where 
the  school  should  be  located,  to  provide  suitable  building  and  outfit,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  advantages  of  having  such  a  school  in  its  midst.  Tlicse  were 
promptly  offered  by  several  towns,  and  were  finally  provided  by  an  association 
of  the  citizens  of  Trenton  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

The  Normal  School  was  opened  in  October,  1855,  under  tlie  auspices  of  Prof. 
William  F.  Phelps,  who  brought  to  his  duties,  large  and  successful  experience 
as  a  teacher,  especially  in  connection  with  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany 
and  a  profound  study  of  the  special  requirements  of  such  an  institution.  We 
shall  defer  further  notice  of  tliis  school  to  a  subsequent  number,  in  which  wo 
propose  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  State  and  City  Normal  Schools  and  other 
agencies  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  in  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish Provinces.  And  in  the  mean  time  we  ..present  to  our  readers  the  following 
plans  of  the  building  erected  for  its  accommodation,  as  combining  in  a  highly 
successful  manner  all  the  essential  requirements  of  an  institution  designed  for  a 
Normal  School,  composed  of  pupil-teachers  of  both  sexes,  and  for  Schools  of 
Practice  and  Illustration,  made  up  of  boys  and  girls,  distributed  into  several 
classes,  or  schools,  according  to  age  and  attainments.  It  will  afford  useful  hints 
for  tlie  construction  and  arrangement  of  houses  for  graded  schools.  The  mar- 
ginal references  and  notes  render  any  extendetl  description  unnecessary.  The 
following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  excellencies  of  this  structure. 

**  1.  Symmetry  of  fonn,  location,  arrangement,  and  dimensions.  On  the  first 
floor,  every  room  has  its  counterpart  in  all  these  respects ;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  carried  out  in  each  of  the  three  stories,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  would  admit  It  was  necessary  to  provide  for  each  sex  separately,  except 
when  under  the  durect  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  school.  This  object,  it 
will  be  seen,  has  been  fully  attained,  without  departing  in  any  case,  from  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  simplicity  and  unity. 

"  2.  Every  apartment  is  in  its  proper  place.  Its  location,  form,  and  dimensions 
were  determined  by  the  particular  u.«^s  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  For  ex- 
ample :  the  four  clothes  and  wash  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  respective  entrances  of  the  four  classes  of  pupils  to  be  accommoda- 
ted thereby.  The  rooms  for  the  Model  School  are  also  on  the  first  floor,  to  avoid 
the  disorder  and  inconvenience  attendant  ujwn  the  ascent  and  descent  of  flights 
of  stairs  by  large  numbers  of  children.  The  class  or  recitation  rooms  of  the 
Normal  School  are  systematically  arranged  and  apportioned  among  the  three 
several  stories  of  the  building,  in  order  to  avoid  crowds,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  fi^quently  concentrating  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the  same  story.  The 
assembly  room  is  on  the  second  or  middle  floor ;  and  thus  no  class  is  required 
to  ascend  or  descend  more  than  one  flight  of  stairs.  The  reception  room  and 
library  are  on  the  same  floor,  near  at  hand,  and  easy  of  access,  whUe  the  reci- 
tation rooms  of  the  Principal  and  Vice  Principjd  are  immediately  adjacent  to, 
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and  separated  from  the  assemblj  room,  by  a  glass  partition.  The  lecture  room, 
oorresponding  in  form  and  size  to  the  assembly  r<K>m,  is  in  the  third  story,  di- 
rectly over  the  latter,  because  less  used,  and  when  used,  it  requires  to  be  well 
ventilated,  and  well  removed  from  the  annoyances  of  the  street. 

"  3.  The  various  class,  lecture,  and  other  rooms,  are  large,  airy,  well-lighted, 
and  in  every  respect  commodious,  and  well  provided  with  the  most  approved 
black-boards  or  slates. 

'*  4.  The  means  of  ingress  and  egress  are  ample ;  there  being  four  entrances  for 
the  pupils,  besides  one  for  visitors,  and  four  flights  of  stairs  corresponding  thereto, 
each  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  others,  leading  to  every  story  of  the 
building.  There  are  also  four  doors  from  the  two  principal  rooms,  connecting 
directly  with  these  stairways.  By  means  of  this  arrangement,  the  largest  audi- 
ence which  these  rooms  could  contain,  may,  if  needful,  be  safely  discharged  in 
from  three  to  four  minutes ;  also  the  general  movements  of  the  school,  such  as 
the  passage  to  and  from  recitations  and  lectures,  the  assemblage  and  dismissal 
of  the  pupils,  &C.,  can  be  effected  with  ease,  promptitude,  order,  and  precision. 

"  5.  The  apartments  are  well  heated  and  well  ventilated  The  furnaces,  four 
in  number,  and  of  the  first  class,  are  located  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  main 
building,  thus  securing  an  equable  distribution  of  heat  to  every  part.  In  gen- 
eral, the  ventiducts  pass  upward  from  each  apartment,  opposite  the  hot-air 
flues,  and  all  of  them  terminate  in  an  air-chamber  in  the  attic.  This  air-chamber 
18,  when  necessary,  to  be  suppUed  with  heat  from  a  small  furnace  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  basement,  by  a  single  flue.  The  contained  air  is  thus  rarefied,  pas- 
sing upward  and  outward  through  the  ventilator  in  the  roof  A  partial  vacuum 
is  thus  formed  in  the  air-chamber,  and  a  current  is  at  once  established  from  each 
apartment  through  the  ventiducts  to  it,  insuring  an  efiective  ventilation,  and  a 
fbll  supply  of  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere  for  respiration. 

"  6.  Each  story  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  water  in  both  front  and  rear, 
either  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  or  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  should  any 
occur.  The  halls  and  stairways,  the  library  and  trustees'  or  reception  room,  the 
laboratory  and  lecture  rooms,  are  all  furnished  with  gas,  which  renders  them 
eligible  for  evening  use,  should  such  be  required. 

*'  1.  For  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  apphed,  the  building  is  of  unsurpassed 
strength  and  durability.  In  short,  it  is  believed  that  in  all  its  appointments, 
this  building  leaves  httle  to  be  desired  in  respect  to  simplicity,  convenience,  and 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed." 

FARNTJM  PREPARATORY    SCHOOL. 

Among  the  liberal  offers  made  by  individuals  and  associations,  to  induce  the 
Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  locate  the  Institution  in  their  respective 
towns,  was  one  by  Mr.  Paul  Famum  of  Beverly.  He  offered  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board,  for  the  use  of  the  School,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  a 
brick  edifice  of  ample  dimensions,  to  be  built  and  furnished  upon  the  most  ap- 
proved plan,  and  also  an  elegant  and  commodious  dwelling  house,  free  of  rent, 
for  the  use  of  the  Principal.  The  cost  of  the  two  buildings  was  to  be  about 
$20,000.  This  offer  was  declined  on  account  of  the  superior  claims  of  Trenton, 
as  the  capital  of  the  State,  where  the  operations  of  the  Normal  School,  with  its 
improved  methods  of  instniction  and  discipline,  would  be  under  the  constant  no- 
tion of  the  Legislature, — but  it  has  been  accepted  for  a  State  Preparatory  Normal 
School,  of  which  we  will  give  an  account  in  an  early  number. 
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pathy.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  if  they  are  to  institute,  and  conduct 
to  successful  issues,  a  vast  euterpiise,  involving  the  persuasion  of  the 
whole  American  people,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  unfavorable, 
they  must  consent  to  transcend  the  scholarly  limits.  They  must 
bring  into  requisition  the  most  diffusive  and  popular  instrumentali- 
ties— must  speak  through  broad  channels  that  lead  to  the  nation's  heart. 

The  more  effectually  to  accomplish  this,  suppose  a  convention  of 
scholars  were  to  be  called,  for  the  definite  purpose  of  considering  this 
one  subject — the  call  numerously  signed  by  distinguished  gentlemen 
of  every  State.  And,  still  further,  suppose  that  this  convention,  upon 
assembling,  were  to  appoint  an  efficient  committee  in  each  State, 
whoso  business  should  be  to  communicate  with  the  leading  men  in 
regard  to  the  University  enterprise,  and  to  talk  with  the  people 
through  their  own  press.  Is  it  not  evident  that,  in  this  way,  a  power 
would  be  engaged,  prodigious  and  direct,  which,  in  so  noble  a  cause, 
would  be  almost  irresistible  ? 

We  are  in  pressing  need  of  an  American  University :  we  can  have 
one,  if  we  will :  let  us  use  the  requisite  means.  We  have  excellent 
colleges — let  them  be  sustained.  We  have  excellent  State  Universi- 
ties, (so  called) — let  the  SUites  rally  to  their  support.  But  the  more 
these  are  multiplied  and  patronized,  the  louder  and  more  urgent  is 
the  demand  for  a  National  University, 

In  order  to  be  National  it  should  be  located  upon  common  ground. 
Under  existing  circumstances  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable  in  New 
York,  or  Alabama,  or  anywhere,  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  the  National  Observatory,  form  a 
worthy  nucleus.  If  each  State  would  appropriate  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  toward  an  endowment,  a  fund  would  thus  be  created,  of 
more  than  six  millions,  upon  the  strength  of  which  a  very  respectable 
beginning  could  be  made.  Its  permanent  nationality  would  seem  to 
require,  that  each  State  be  equally  represented,  both  in  the  fund  and 
in  the  management. 

These  last  remarks  are  designed  merely  as  hints  to  our  Northern 
brethren — "  straws,  to  show  them  which  way  the  wind  blows."  And 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  a  Great  Southern  University  is  al- 
ready spoken  of;  the  establishment  of  which  would  defeat  forever 
the  project  herein  considered.  It  would  doubtless  be  followed  (if  not 
preceded)  by  a  Great  Northern  University — and  then  a  Great  West- 
em  University.  These  would  be  three  grand  centres  of  attraction 
and  influence,  tending  rather  to  destroy  than  cement  the  Union.  To 
avert  such  a  consequence,  let  the  plan  of  an  American  University  be 
matured  without  unnecessary  delay.  Sectional  enterprises  can  not 
loDg  he  held  in  abeyance.    Sball  weiieat  aT^^icAi^from  the  Nortih ! 


Xym.  TRANSYLYANU  UNIVERSITY  AND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

AT  LEXINGTON,   KENTUCKY. 


[In  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  the  organization  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  Common  Schools  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  one  of  the  Schools  or  Departments  of  the  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity, we  have  received  from  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Green,  D.  D.,  an  address  de- 
livered by  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
University  and  Normal  School,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1856.  From 
this  address,  and  the  statement  appended,  we  give  the  following  exposi- 
tion of  the  nature  and  organization  of  the  Normal  School,  and  its  relation 
to  the  University. — Edftor.] 

By  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  in  1855-56,  the  sum 
of  $12,000  was  appropriated  annually  to  establish  **a  school  for  teach- 
ers'* in  connection  with  the  University  at  Lexington,  and  for  this  purpose 
an  Act  was  passed  to  reorganize  the  Transylvania  University. 

"  Morrison  College"  was,  formerly,  the  name  of  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment  of  an  institution,  to  which  were  attached  two  professional  schools — 
Law  and  Medical — all  included  under  the  general  charter  and  title  of 
Transylvania  University. 

The  buildings,  grounds,  endowments,  and  other  properties  of  Morrison 
College,  have  been  transferred  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  by  the 
Legislature,  and  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  other  principal  officers 
of  State,  together  with  the  members  of  the  former  Board,  in  conformity 
with  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  reorganize  Transylvania  University,  and 
establish  a  School  for  Teachers."  The  design  of  this  act,  as  distinctly 
given  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill,  is  to  secure  *'  the  successful  execution 
of  a  plan  combining  every  advantage  of  a  Normal  School  with  those 
which  can  be  derived  from  general  University  instruction."  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  and  the  requirements  of  this  act,  the  Institution 
has  been  reorganized,  so  as  to  include  five  distinct  schools,  embracing, — 

Ist  The  School  of  Moral  Science,  including  all  the  branches  usually 
embraced  in  that  department, — intellectual,  moral,  and  social. 

2d.  The  School  of  Physical  Science,  with  a  like  extent  of  meaning,  in- 
cluding chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  other  cognate 
sciences. 

dd.  The  School  of  Mathematics,  which  sufficiently  defines  itself 

4th.  The  School  of  Ancient  Languages,  including  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  literature. 

5th.  The  School  for  Teachers,  including  the  theory  and  practice,  the 

science,  and  the  art  of  teaching. 
The  relation  of  the  School  to  the  University  is  precisely  the  BAXne^m 
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ft]]  respects,  as  that  of  any  other  department  of  the  General  Institution  ; 
being  not  merely  attached  to  it,  but  incorporated  with  it,  as  one  of  its 
component  and  essential  parts,  yet  retaining  its  own  distinctive  character, 
and  having,  like  other  departments,  its  own  distinct  Professors,  as  "  a 
Normal  SehooL^ 

The  instruction  in  the  primary,  and  most  essential  branches  of  this 
department,  together  with  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  and  all  the  mi- 
nuter details  of  interior  organization,  are  confided  to  two  Professors,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  President,  while  the  general  government 
and  administration  of  discipline  rest  ultimately  with  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  and  the  Board. 

.  In  addition  to  the  two  Professors  exclusively  devoted  to  this  depart- 
ment, the  President,  as  Professor  of  Moral  Science,  in  the  University,  and 
the  Professor  of  Physical  Science,  give  special  instruction  to  the  Normal 
students,  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  prepared  for  their  exclusive  benefit 
Thus  the  State  pupils  are  not  merged  in  the  general  mass  of  the  Collie 
classes,  yet  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  ac- 
quirements and  the  experience  of  the  Professors  in  the  University,  the 
superior  apparatus,  ^ 

It  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Board  that  the  funds  of 
the  State  shall  not  be  perverted  fi^m  their  primary  and  specific  object, 
which  is  to  train  up  teachers  for  the  country.  Therefore,  the  Normal 
School  being  carefully  organized,  with  special  reference  to  that  object, 
each  State  pupil  is  considered,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  accepting  the  ap- 
pointment, a  member  of  that  school,  and  pledged  to  master  the  studies 
in  that  department ;  nor  can  any  be  allowed  to  neglect,  much  less  wholly 
to  omit  these  primary  studies,  for  any  personal  advantage,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, to  be  derived  from  the  higher  studies  of  the  college  proper.  Yet, 
should  any  pupil  possess,  (as  many  do,)  such  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  studies  of  the  Normal  School,  or  such  aptness,  and  industry,  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  he  may  profitably  devote  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  higher  studies,  then,  the  whole  University  is  open  for  his  ben- 
efit, and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  his  wider  improvement ;  it  being 
our  distinct  purpose  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  lower  branches,  yet  afford 
every  opportunity  and  stimulus  for  progress  in  the  higher. 

This  opportunity  for  higher  culture,  so  eagerly  siezed,  and  so  well  im- 
proved already  by  a  portion  of  our  pupils,  makes  not  only  an  abler  man, 
but  a  superior  teacher ;  and  in  all  the  more  gifted  minds,  will  assuredly 
stimulate  to  larger  acquirements  in  after  life ;  thus  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  thoroughly  educated  men,  and  accomplishing  collaterally  another 
of  the  great  purposes  of  the  Legislature,  to  raise  up  men  for  the  State,  as 
well  as  instructors  for  our  schools. 

Should  any  wish  to  return  and  complete  their  studies  here,  all  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  the  University  are  gratuitously  offered. 

These  advantages  to  the  Normal  School,  derived  fix)m  its  connection 
with  the  University,  are  attended  by  correspondent  advantages  to  other 
'^••wrtments  of  the  general  institution,  which  are  well  worthy  of  serious 
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consideration,  and  render  the  University  a  place  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  education  of  youth. 

First,  The  infusion  of  so  large  an  element  favorable  to  study,  morality, 
and  good  order.  So  many  full  grown  men,  sober,  discreet,  studious,  de- 
corious  in  all  their  demeanor.  This  influence  is  powerfully  felt  in  every 
department,  and  combined  with  other  causes,  has  given  a  most  healthfid 
impulse  to  our  enterprise  in  its  very  commencement 

Second.  The  greatest  defect  in  all  our  institutions  is  the  want  of  accu- 
rate and  thorough  scholarship,  and  mental  discipline.  This  arises,  not  so 
much  from  any  defect,  either  of  ability  or  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessors, as  from  a  difficulty  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  sys- 
tem, and  is  absolutely  insuperable  by  human  ingenuity  or  patience,  viz.: 
The  total  want  of  accurate  instruction  and  thorough  dfscipline  in  the 
early  stages  of  education.  This  is  an  absolutely  unmanageable  evil. 
It  meets,  and  thwarts,  and  baffles,  and  disheartens,  at  every  point  and 
in  every  department,  the  most  enthusiastic,  energetic,  and  conscientious 
instructor.  It  is  fast  reducing  us  to  be  a  nation  of  superficial  sciolists 
and  empty  drivelers.  It  is  a  crack  in  the  foundation  which  runs  through 
the  whole  superstructure,  mounts  to  the  dome  and  endangers  all.  We 
may  plaster  it  over  ingeniously  and  skillfully,  but  the  weakness  remains. 
Worse  still,  and  worst  of  all,  the  very  attempt  to  hide  the  defect,  recoils 
upon  our  moral  nature,  strikes  in  upon  the  inner  man,  and  showy  pre- 
terue  becomes  inetdtable  moral  turpitude.  Now  the  only  remedy  is  a  re- 
form in  the  lower  departments  of  instruction.  This  can  be  effected  by 
the  Normal  School  only ;  by  the  stricter  methods,  and  the  more  accurate 
acquirements  which  it  is  enabled  to  enforce ;  thence  it  may  be  extended 
to  the  common  school  and  the  academy ;  and  returning  to  the  University 
in  the  person  of  pupils  formerly  trained  in  the  Normal  School,  may  con- 
stitute, in  every  class,  a  neuclus  of  trained,  and  disciplined  minds  around 
which  others  may  gather,  as  examples  of  thorough  and  successful  cul- 
ture. The  great  design  of  education  is  not  merely  to  communicate 
knowledge,  but  to  discipline  the  &culties ;  to  render  the  mind,  not  pas- 
sively recipient,  but  reproductive.  For  this  purpose,  the  method  adopted 
in  every  well  directed  Normal  School,  is  not  merely  the  best,  but  the  only 
possible,  or  conceivable  method.  Require  the  instant  reproduction; 
never  allow  the  pupil  to  consider  a  subject  mastered,  until  all  the  facts, 
principles,  trains  of  reasoning,  the  whole  process  of  investigation,  can  be 
distinctly  stated  in  language  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  intelligible  to 
others.  This  habit  formed  in  the  Normal  School,  and  transferred  to 
every  department  of  the  University,  would,  of  itself,  suffice  to  revolution- 
ize our  system  of  education,  and  rai^e  up  a  new  race  of  thinJcerSy  and  men, 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  for  good,  which  the  in- 
corporation of  a  Professional  School  for  Teachers  into  Universities,  will 
exert  on  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Kentucky,  through  the  higher 
order  of  common  schools,  and  when  combined  with  Teachers'  Institutes, 
a  State  Teachers*  Association,  active  county  superintendents,  and  a  Nor- 
mal School  for  Female  Teachers,  on  the  ordinary  common  schools.  —En.] 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  OP  NEW  JERSEY. 


The  State  Normal  School  op  New  Jersey,  at  Trenton,  was  established 
in  1855,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  appropriating  the  sum  of  ($10,000,)  ten 
.  thousand  dollars  annually  for  lis  current  expenses,  leaving  it  to  tlie  town,  where 
the  school  should  be  located,  to  provide  suitable  building  and  outfit,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  advantages  of  having  such  a  school  in  its  midst.  These  were 
promptly  offered  by  several  towns,  and  were  finally  provided  by  an  association 
of  the  citizens  of  Trenton  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

The  Normal  School  was  opened  in  October,  1 855,  under  the  auspices  of  Prof 
William  F.  Phelps,  who  brought  to  his  duties,  large  and  successful  experience' 
as  a  teacher,  especially  in  connection  with  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany, 
and  a  profound  study  of  the  special  requirements  of  such  an  institution.  TTe 
shall  defer  further  notice  of  tliis  school  to  a  subsequent  number,  in  which  wo 
propose  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  State  and  City  Normal  Schools  and  other 
agencies  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  in  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish Provinces.  And  in  tlie  mean  time  we  present  to  our  readers  the  following 
{dans  of  the  building  erected  for  its  accommodation,  as  combining  in  a  highly 
successful  manner  all  the  essential  requirements  of  an  institution  designed  for  a 
Normal  School,  composed  of  pupil-teachers  of  both  sexes,  and  for  Schools  of 
Practice  and  Illustration,  made  up  of  boys  and  girls,  distributed  into  several 
classes,  or  schools,  according  to  age  and  attainments.  It  will  afford  useful  hints 
for  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  houses  for  graded  schools.  Tlie  mar- 
ginal references  and  notes  render  any  extended  description  unnecessary.  The 
fi>Uowing  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  excellencies  of  this  structure. 

**  1.  Symmetry  of  form,  location,  arrangement,  and  dimensions.  On  the  first 
floor,  every  room  has  its  counterpart  in  all  these  respects ;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  carried  out  in  each  of  the  three  stories,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  would  admit  It  was  necessary  to  provide  for  each  sex  separately,  except 
when  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  school.  This  object,  it 
will  be  seen,  has  been  fully  attained,  without  departing  in  any  case,  from  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  simplicity  and  unity. 

*'  2.  Every  apartment  is  in  its  proper  place.  Its  location,  form,  and  dimensions 
were  determined  by  the  particular  il«m?s  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  For  ex- 
ample :  the  four  clothes  and  wash  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  respective  entrances  of  the  four  classes  of  pupils  to  be  accommoda- 
ted thereby.  The  rooms  for  the  Model  School  are  also  on  the  first  floor,  to  avoid 
the  disorder  and  inconvenience  attendant  upon  the  ascent  and  descent  of  flights 
of  stairs  by  large  numbers  of  children.  The  class  or  recitation  rooms  of  the 
Normal  School  are  systematically  arranged  and  apportioned  among  the  three 
several  stories  of  the  building,  m  order  to  avoid  crowds,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  fi^quently  concentrating  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the  same  story.  The 
assembly  room  is  on  the  second  or  middle  fl(X)r  /  and  thus  no  class  is  required 
to  ascend  or  descend  more  than  one  flight  of  stairs.  The  reception  rc)om  and 
library  are  on  the  same  floor,  near  at  hand,  and  easy  of  access,  while  the  reci- 
tation rooms  of  the  Principal  and  Vice  Principal  are  immediately  acyacent  to, 
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and  separated  from  the  asRemblj  room,  bj  a  glass  partition.  The  lecture  room, 
oorresponding  in  form  and  size  to  the  aaeemblj  room,  is  in  the  third  story,  di- 
recUy  over  the  latter,  because  less  used,  and  when  used,  it  requires  to  be  well 
ventilated,  and  well  removed  from  the  annoyances  of  the  street 

"  3.  The  various  class,  lecture,  and  other  rooms,  are  large,  airy,  well-hghted, 
and  in  every  respect  conunodious,  and  well  provided  with  the  most  approved 
black-boards  or  slates. 

^  4.  The  means  of  ingress  and  egress  are  ample ;  there  being  four  entrances  for 
the  pupils,  besides  one  for  visitors,  and  four  flights  of  stairs  corresponding  thereto, 
eadi  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  others,  leading  to  every  stor}'  of  the 
boQding.  There  are  also  four  doors  from  the  two  principal  rooms,  connecting 
directly  with  these  stairways.  By  means  of  this  arrangement,  the  largest  audi- 
enoe  which  those  rooms  could  contain,  may,  if  needful,  be  safely  discharged  in 
from  three  to  four  minutes ;  also  the  general  movements  of  the  school,  such  as 
the  passage  to  and  from  recitations  and  lectures,  the  assemblage  and  dismissal 
of  the  pupils,  Ac.,  can  be  effected  with  ease,  promptitude,  order,  and  precision. 

*'  5.  The  i^rtments  are  well  heated  and  well  ventilated.  The  furnaces,  four 
in  number,  and  of  the  first  class,  are  located  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  main 
building,  thus  securing  an  equable  distribution  of  heat  to  every  part  In  gen- 
eral, the  ventiducts  pass  upward  from  each  apartment,  opposite  the  hot-air 
floes,  and  all  of  them  terminate  in  an  air-chamber  in  the  attic.  This  air-chamber 
ifl^  when  necessary,  to  be  suppUed  with  heat  from  a  small  fiimace  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  basement,  by  a  single  flue.  The  contained  air  is  thus  rarefied,  pas- 
itfng  upward  and  outward  through  the  ventilator  in  the  rooC  A  partial  vacuum 
is  thus  formed  in  the  air-chamber,  and  a  current  is  at  once  established  from  each 
apartment  through  the  ventiducts  to  it,  insuring  an  efiective  ventilation,  and  a 
ftiU  supply  of  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere  for  respiratioiL 

"  6.  Each  story  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  water  in  both  front  and  rear, 
either  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  or  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  should  any 
oocor.  The  halls  and  stairways,  the  library  and  trustees'  or  reception  room,  the 
laboratory  and  lecture  rooms,  are  all  furnished  with  gas,  which  renders  them 
eligible  for  evening  use,  should  such  be  reqiiired. 

"  7.  For  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  the  building  is  of  unsurpassed 
gtrength  and  durabihty.  In  short,  it  is  beUeved  that  in  all  its  appointments, 
tills  building  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  respect  to  simplicity,  convenience,  and 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed." 

FARVUM  PREPARATORY    SCHOOL. 

Among  the  liberal  offers  made  by  individuals  and  associations,  to  induce  the 
Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  locate  the  Institution  in  their  respective 
towns,  was  one  by  Mr.  Paul  Famum  of  Beverly.  He  offered  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board,  for  the  use  of  the  School,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  a 
brick  edifice  of  ample  dimensions,  to  be  built  and  furnished  upon  the  most  ap- 
proved plan,  and  also  an  elegant  and  commodious  dwelling  house,  free  of  rent, 
for  the  use  of  the  Principal.  The  cost  of  the  two  buildings  was  to  be  about 
$20,000.  This  offer  was  declined  on  account  of  the  superior  claims  of  Trenton, 
as  the  capital  of  the  State,  where  the  operations  of  the  Normal  School,  with  its 
improved  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  would  be  under  the  constant  no- 
of  the  Legislature, — but  it  has  been  accepted  for  a  State  Preparatory  Normal 
of  which  we  will  give  an  account  in  an  early  number. 
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BALTIMORE  PUBLIC  LIBBART.  LECTL7KE8,  AND  GALLERY  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

We  cop7  the  foDowing  article  fix>m  the  National  Intelligencer.  The  letter 
of  Mr.  Peabodj  needs  no  further  introduction,  or  this  act  of  munificent  liberality 
anj  words  of  commendation. 

MUNIFICENT  DONATION  BY  GEORGE  PEASODT. 

By  the  subjoined  letter  our  readers  will  be  apprised  of  an  act  no  less  munifi- 
cent in  its  design  than  graceful  in  the  simple  and  unostentatious  manner  of  its 
execution.  Mr.  Peaeodt,  already  illustrious  for  the  elegant  hospitality  with 
which  he  delights  to  honor  his  countrymen  when  abroad,  seems  to  liave  returned 
to  our  midst  only  to  give  new  and  more  enduring  expression  to  the  promptings 
of  that  liberal  heart  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Holy  Book,  deviseth  liberal 
things.  Such  a  benefaction  as  that  we  are  now  called  to  reconl  sheds  a  lustre 
not  only  on  the  name  of  the  donor,  but  also  on  that  common  humanity  which  it 
adorns.  Reviving  as  it  does  the  best  recollections  wliich  have  given  to  the 
name  of  Lorenzo  dc  Medici  its  truest  and  most  imperishable  lame,  this  noble 
beneficence,  we  can  not  doubt,  will  remain,  like  his.  a  blessing  to  untold  gene- 
rations, and  deserve  to  be  cited  as  one  of  those  acts  which  always  mark  and 
illustrate  the  age  in  which  they  appear. 

Baltimore,  February  12,  1857. 

Gentlemen:  In  pursuance  of  a  purpose  long  entertained  by  me,  and  which 
I  communicated  to  some  of  you  more  tlian  two  years  ago,  I  have  determined, 
without  further  delay,  to  establish  and  endow  an  Institute  in  tliis  city,  which  1 
hope  may  become  useful  toward  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore,  and  collaterally  to  tliosc  of  the  State, 
and  also  toward  the  enlargement  and  difiusion  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 

My  wishes  in  regard  to  tlie  scope  and  character  of  this  Institute  are  known  to 
some  of  you  through  a  personal  communication  of  my  purpose.  In  the  sequel 
of  that  letter  I  sliaU  furtlier  advert  to  this  subject 

In  prL'senting  to  you  the  object  I  proi)08e,  I  wish  yoli  to  understand  that  the 
details  proper  to  its  organization  and  government  and  its  future  control  and 
conduct,  I  submit  to  your  judgment  and  discretion ;  and  tlie  perpetuity  of  that 
control  I  confide  to  you  and  your  successors,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner 
prcrscribed  in  this  letter. 

I  request  you  to  accept  this  trust  as  my  friends,  amongst  whom  I  hope  there 
will  ever  be  found  the  utmost  harmony  and  concert  of  action  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  achievement  of  the  good  which  it  is  my  aim  to  secure  to  the  city. 

You  and  your  successors  will  constitute  forever  a  board  of  trustees,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  to  be  maintained  in  perpetual  succession,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment, preservation,  and  supervision  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  institute  w  to 
be  established.  To  you  and  your  successors,  therefore,  I  hereby  give  full  and 
exclusive  power  to  do  whatsoever  you  may  deem  most  advisable  for  tlie  foun- 
dation, organization,  and  management  of  the  proposed  Institute,  and  to  tliat  end 
I  give  to  you,  and  will  place  at  your  disposal,  to  be  paid  to  you  as  you  may  re- 
quire, for  the  present,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  bo  expended  by  you  in 
such  manner  as  vou  mnv  determine  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  eflfective  and 
early  establishment  and  future  maintenanc-e  and  support  of  such  an  Institute  as 
jou  may  deem  best  adapted  to  fulfill  my  intentions  as  expressed  in  this  letter. 

In  the  general  scheme  and  organization  of  the  Institute  I  wish  to  provide — 

First  For  an  extensive  library,  to  be  well  furnished  in  every  depjirtment  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  most  appn)ved  litc-rature.  which  is  to  bo  maintained  for 
the  free  use  of  all  persons  who  may  desire  to  consult  it,  and  be  supplied  with 
every  proper  convenience  for  daily  reference  and  study,  within  appointed  hours 
of  the  week  days  of  every  jrear.  It  should  consist  of  the  best  works  on  every 
subject  embraced  within  the  scope  of  its  plan,  and  as  completely  adapted  as  the 
means  at  your  command  may  allow  to  satisfy  the  researches  of  students  who 
may  be  engaged  in  the  pumuit  of  knowledge  not  ordinarily  attainable  in  the 
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private  libraries  of  the  countrj.  It  should  be  guarded  and  preeeryed  from 
abuse,  and  rendered  efi^ent  for  the  purposes  I  contemplate  in  its  establishment, 
bj  such  reg^ulations  as  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  trustees  may  adopt 
or  approve.  I  recommend,  in  reference  to  such  regulations,  that  it  shall  not  be 
constructed  upon  the  plan  of  a  circulating  library ;  and  that  the  books  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  building,  except  in  very  special  cases,  and  in 
accordance  with  rules  adapted  to  them  as  exceptional  privileges. 

Second.  I  desire  that  ample  provision  and  accommodation  be  made  for  the 
regular  periodical  delivery,  at  the  proper  season  in  each  year,  of  lectures  by  the 
most  capable  and  accomplished  scholars  and  men  of  science  within  the  power  of 
the  trustees  to  procure.  These  lectures  should  be  directed  to  instruction  in 
science,  art,  and  literature.  They  should  be  established  with  such  regulations 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  shall  be  most  effectual  to  secure  the  benefits 
expected  from  them;  and  should,  under  proper  and  necessary  restrictions 
adapted  to  preserve  good  order  and  guard  against  abuse,  be  open  to  the  resort  of 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  of  the  city  and  State :  such  prices  of  ad- 
mission being  required  as  may  serve  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  necessary  expense 
of  maintaining  the  lectures  without  impairing  their  usefulness  to  the  conmiunity. 

In  connection  with  this  provision,  I  desire  that  the  trustees,  in  order  to  en- 
courage and  reward  merit,  should  adopt  a  regulation  by  which  a  number  of  the 
graduates  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  city,  not  exceeding  fifty  of  each  sex, 
in  each  year,  who  shall  have  obtained  by  their  proficiency  in  their  studies  and 
good  behavior,  certificates  of  merit  from  the  conmiissioners  or  superintending 
authorities  of  the  schools  to  which  they  may  be  attached,  may,  by  virtue  or 
such  certificates,  be  entitled,  as  an  honorary  mark  of  distinction,  to  tree  admis- 
sion to  the  lectures  for  one  term  or  season  after  obtaining  the  certificates. 

I  also  desire  that,  for  the  same  purpose  of  encouraging  merit,  the  trustees 
shall  make  suitable  provisions  for  an  annual  g^rant  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  of 
which  five  hundred  shall  be  distributed  every  year  in  money  prizes,  graduated 
according  to  merit,  of  sums  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
for  each  prize,  to  be  given  to  such  graduates  of  the  public  male  high  schools 
now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  as  shall  in  each  year,  upon 
examination  and  certificate  of  the  school  oonmussioners,  or  other  persons  having 
the  chief  superintendence  of  the  same,  be  adjudged  most  worthy,  from  tlieir 
fldehty  to  their  studies,  their  attmnments,  their  moral  deportment,  and  their 
personal  habits  of  cleanliness  and  propriety  of  manners ;  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  in  every  year  of  gold  medals  of 
two  degrees,  of  which  ten  shall  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  each,  and  twenty 
of  the  value  of  five  dollars  each,  to  be  annually  distributed  to  the  most  merito- 
rious of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  public  female  high  schools ;  these  prizes 
to  be  adjudged  for  the  same  merit  and  under  the  like  regulations  as  the  prizes  to 
be  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  male  high  schools.  The  remaining  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  be  in  like  manner  distributed  in  money  prizes,  as  provided  above 
for  the  graduates  of  the  male  high  schools,  in  the  same  amounts  respectively,  to 
the  yearly  graduates  in  the  school  of  design  attached  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
of  this  city.  To  render  this  annual  distribution  of  prizes  effective  to  the  end  I 
have  in  view,  I  desire  that  the  trustees  shall  digest,  propose,  and  adopt  all  such 
rules  and  provisions,  and  procure  the  corresponding  regulations  on  the  part  of 
the  pubhc  institutions  referred  to,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  object. 

Third  I  wish,  also,  that  the  Institute  shall  embrace  within  its  plan  nn  acad- 
emy of  music,  adapted,  in  the  most  effective  manner,  to  diffuse  and  cultivate  a 
taste  for  that,  the  most  refining  of  all  the  arts.  By  providing  a  capacious  and 
suitably  fiimished  saloon,  the  facilities  necessary  to  the  best  exhibitions  of  the 
art,  tlie  means  of  studying  its  principles  and  practising  its  compositions,  and 
periodical  concerts,  aided  by  the  best  talent  and  most  eminent  skill  within  their 
means  to  procure,  the  trustees  may  promote  the  purpose  to  which  I  propose  to 
devote  this  department  of  the  Institute.  They  will  make  all  such  regulations  as, 
in  their  judgment,  are  most  likely  to  render  the  academy  of  music  the  instrument 
of  permanent  good  to  the  society  of  the  city.  As  it  will  necessarily  incur  con- 
siderable expense  for  its  support,  I  desire  that  it  may  be,  in  part,  sustained  by 
such  charges  of  admission  to  its  privileges  as  the  trustees  may  consider  proper, 
and  at  the  same  time  compatible  with  my  design  to  render  it  useful  to  the  com- 
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xnunity.  And  I  suggest  for  their  consideration  the  propriety  of  regulating  the 
conditions  of  an  annual  membership  of  the  academy,  as  well  as  the  terms  of 
oocaffonal  admission  to  the  saloon,  if  they  should  consider  it  expedient  at  any 
time  to  extend  the  privilege  of  admission  beyond  the  number  of  those  who  may 
be  enrolled  as  members. 

Iburih.  I  contemplate  with  great  satisfaction  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  taste,  and  through  it  the  moral  elevation  of  the  character  of  the 
society  of  Baltimore,  the  establishment  of  a  gallery  of  art  in  the  department  of 
painting  and  statuary.  It  is  therefore  my  wish  that  such  a  gallery  should  be 
included  in  the  plan  of  the  institute,  and  that  spacious  and  appropriate  provision 
be  made  for  it.  It  sliould  be  supplied  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  practicable 
with  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  and  be  placed  under  such  regulations  as 
shall  secure  free  access  to  it,  during  stated  periods  of  every  year,  by  all  orderly 
and  respectable  persons  who  may  take  an  interest  in  works  of  this  kind ;  and 
particularly  that,  under  wholesome  restraints  to  preserve  good  order  and  decorous 
deportment,  it  may  be  rendered  instructive  to  artists  in  the  pursuit  of  tlieir  pe- 
culiar studies  and  in  affording  them  opportunity  to  make  drawings  and  copies 
from  the  works  it  may  contain. 

As  annual  or  periodical  exhibitions  of  paintings  and  statuary  are  calculated, 
in  my  opinion,  to  afford  equal  gratification  and  instruction  to  tlie  communis, 
and  may  serve  to  supply  a  valuable  fuud  for  the  enrichment  of  the  gallery,  I 
suggest  to  the  trustees  the  establishment  of  such  exhibitions,  so  far  as  they  may 
find  it  practicable,  from  the  resources  within  their  reach. 

Lastly.  I  desire  that  ample  and  convenient  accommodation  may  be  made  in 
the  building  of  the  Institute  for  the  use  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  of 
which  I  am  and  have  long  been  a  member.  It  is  my  wish  that  that  society 
should  permanently  occupy  its  appropriate  rooms  as  soon  as  they  are  provided, 
and  should,  at  the  proper  time  when  this  can  be  done,  be  appointed  by  the 
trustees  to  bo  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  property  of  the  Institute ;  and 
that,  if  it  accept  this  duty,  and,  in  conformity  to  my  wish,  shall  move  into  and 
take  possession  of  the  apartments  designed  for  its  use,  it  shall  also  be  requested 
and  empowered  to  assume  the  management  and  administration  of  the  operations 
of  the  several  departments,  as  the  same  shall  be  established  and  organized  by 
the  trustees ;  that  it  shall,  at  a  proper  time  in  ever}'  year,  appoint  from  its  own 
members  appropriate  and  efficient  committees,  to  bo  charged  respectively  with 
the  arrangement  and  direction  of  the  operations  and  conduct  of  each  department 
in  the  functions  assigned  to  each,  by  the  trustees ;  that,  in  the  performance  of 
these  duties,  it  shall  keep  in  view  the  purposes  which  it  is  my  aim  to  promote, 
give  due  attention  to  the  details  necessary  to  accomplish  them,  and  adopt  suit- 
able measures  to  execute  the  plan  of  organization  made  by  the  trustees,  and 
carry  into  full  and  useful  effect  my  intentions  as  disclosed  in  this  letter. 

The  trustees,  after  the  Historical  Society  shall  have  accepted  these  duties^ 
shall,  nevertheless,  possess  a  full  and  complete  visitorial  power  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  society  touching  the  subjects  I  have  confided  to  the  board.  To 
giiard  against  misapprehension  which  might  lead  to  a  conflict  between  these 
bodies,  1  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  in  this  arrangement  I  intend  the  power 
of  the  board  to  be  adapted  to  the  organization  and  general  direction  of  the  de- 
partments, and  that  of  the  society  to  their  operations  and  conduct,  in  conformity 
with  such  organization  and  general  direction.  I  hope  that  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  society,  will  always  act  in  the  discharge  of  the  fbnctions  which  I  have 
assigned  to  them  respectively  with  a  Uberal  spirit  of  concert  and  cooperation, 
and  with  a  liarmonious  and  united  determination  to  render  the  Institute  an 
agency  of  enduring  benefit  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed. 

If  there  be  any  legal  incapacity  in  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  to  assume 
and  perform  the  duties  which  it  is  my  wish  it  should  undertake,  the  trustees  wiH 
be  careful  to  wait  until  that  impediment  is  removed  by  the  grant  of  proper 
power  to  that  end  by  the  Legislature,  before  they  commit  these  duties  to  tiiat 
body.  And  if,  at  any  time  hereafter,  that  society  shall  become  extinct,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  then  existing,  to  assume  to  themselves  the  minis- 
tration and  management  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Institute  in  the  de- 
tails I  have  here  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  society. 

The  trustees  will  make  such  provisions  out  of  the  moneys  I  have  now  placed 
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at  their  disposal,  and  out  of  such  as  I  may  hereafter  give  them,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purchase  of  the  ground  and  the  erection  of  the  buildmg  for  the 
Institute,  and  will  also,  in  due  time,  make  all  suitable  provisions  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  several  sums  required  for  the  repair,  preservation,  and  insurance  of 
the  building  and  other  property  connected  with  it ;  for  its  fuel,  lighting,  and 
furniture ;  for  the  service  of  the  Ubraiy  and  apartments  belonging  to  it ;  for  the 
yearly  purchase  of  books;  for  the  service,  management,  and  expense  of  the 
lecture  department;  for  tlie  charge  and  support  of  the  academy  of  music;  for 
the  support,  miuntenance,  and  gradual  increase  of  the  gallery  of  arts ;  for  the 
supply  of  the  yearly  prizes  to  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools  and  the  school  of 
design ;  and  for  all  proper  contingent  or  incidental  expenses  of  the  Institute,  in 
whatever  branch  the  same  may  be  needed.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty  I 
wish  them  to  make  a  specific  designation  of  the  fund  appropriated  to  each  de- 
partment as  well  as  of  that  for  the  general  service  of  all,  and  that  these  several 
appropriations  be  made  in  such  proportions  as  the  necessity  of  each  department 
may  require,  and  the  means  at  Uie  disposal  of  the  trustees  may  allow.  And  it 
is  also  my  wish,  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  funds  I  have  directed  to 
be  supphed,  that  they,  as  well  as  what  I  may  hereafter  supply,  shall  always  be 
held  under  the  control  and  guardianship  of  the  trustees,  in  conformity  with 
such  regulations  as  they  may  adopt  for  their  preservation,  appropriation,  and 
investment,  firom  time  to  time,  in  the  administration  of  the  trust ;  and  that  when 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society  shall  assume  the  management  of  the  depart- 
ments as  I  have  mentioned  above,  the  trustees  shall  put  at  its  disposal,  in  each 
year,  the  amount  they  shall  have  appropriated  for  each  service,  as  herein  before 
required,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  society  according  to  its  appointed  destination. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  general  instructions  I  have  to  impart  to  you  for 
your  guidance  in  the  laborious  duties  I  have  committed  to  your  care.  You  will 
perceive  that  my  design  is  to  establish  an  Institute  which  shall  in  some  degree 
administer  to  the  benefit  of  every  portion  of  the  community  of  Baltimore ; 
which  shall  supply  the  means  of  pursuing  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and 
the  study  of  art  to  every  emulous  student  of  either  sex  who  may  be  impelled 
by  the  laudable  desire  of  improvement  to  seek  it ;  which  shall  furnish  incent- 
ives to  the  ambition  of  meritorious  youth  in  the  pubUc  schools,  and  in  that  use- 
ful school  of  design  under  the  cliarge  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  by  providmg 
for  those  who  excel  a  reward,  which  I  hope  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  a 
token  of  honorary  distinction,  but  also  a  timely  contribution  toward  the  means 
of  the  worthy  candidate  who  shall  win  it,  for  the  commencement  of  a  success- 
ful career  in  life ;  which  shall  aflbrd  opportunity  to  those  whom  fortune  has 
blessed  with  leisure  to  cultivate  those  kindly  hberalizing  arts  that  embellish  the 
character  by  improving  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  and  which, 
by  habituating  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  best  works  of  genius,  ren- 
der it  more  friendly  and  generous  toward  the  success  of  deserving  artists  in 
their  early  endeavor  after  fame. 

For  the  fulfilling  and  preserving  the  trust  I  have  confided  to  you,  my  wish 
is  tliat  you,  gentlemen,  or  as  many  of  you  as  may  accept  this  appointment,  will 
meet  togctlier  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  convenient  for  you,  and  take  such 
measures  for  your  own  organization  and  government  as  you  may  find  necessary, 
making  a  record  of  your  acceptance  and  of  all  the  proceedings  you  may  adopt ; 
tha^  if  your  full  number  of  twenty-five  should  be  rendered  incompetent  by  the 
refusal  of  any  of  you  to  accept  the  appointment,  you  will,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, fill  the  same  by  the  selection  of  the  necessary  nimiber  from  a  list  of  two 
hundred  names  from  the  ranks  of  your  most  worthy  fellow-citizens,  which  I 
herewith  furnish  you,  and  which  list  I  desire  you  to  enter  upon  your  record  for 
future  use. 

I  also  desire  and  request,  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter,  during  the  life  of  the 
present  generation,  vacancies  should  occur  in  your  number  of  twenty-five,  by 
death,  resignation,  incapacity  to  serve,  or  re^ioval  Grom  the  State,  you  and  your 
successors  will  fill  such  vacancies,  by  judicious  selections  fix)m  the  list  above 
mentioned,  of  such  person  or  persons  therein  named  as  may  then  be  living  and 
may  be  qualified,  by  capacity  and  good  standing  in  the  community,  to  perform 
the  duties  required;  and  when,  in  after  times,  this  generation  shall  have  passed 
away,  I  desire  that  your  successors  may  be  preserved  by  the  appointment  to    » 
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vacant  places  in  jonr  board  of  such  of  your  sons,  or  the  sons  of  those  on  the 
list  I  have  given  you,  as  may  then  be  accessible  to  the  choice  of  your  successofB, 
and  may  be  worthy,  £h>m  their  personal  qualifications  and  good  repute  in  Balti- 
more, to  assume  the  charge  of  the  Institute.  And,  finally,  when  these  sources 
shall  fail,  I  desire  that  the  succession  in  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  ever 
maintained  by  the  carefUl  selection,  fix>m  time  to  time,  of  such  eminent  and 
capable  citizens  of  Baltimore  as  may  be  willing  to  administer  to  the  service  of 
this  community  by  the  devotion  of  a  portion  of  their  time  to  a  work  which  I 
earnestly  hope  may  be  found  to  be,  both  in  the  influence  of  its  example,  and  in 
the  direct  administration  of  its  purpose,  a  long,  fruitful,  and  prosperous  benefac- 
tion to  tho  good  people  of  Baltimore. 

I  must  not  omit  to  impress  upon  you  a  suggestion  for  the  government  of  the 
Institute,  which  I  deem  to  be  of  the  highest  moment,  and  which  I  desire  shall 
bo  ever  present  to  the  view  of  the  board  of  trustees.  My  earnest  wish  to  pro- 
mote, at  all  times,  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  good-will  in  society,  my  aversion  to 
intolerance,  bigotry,  and  party  rancor,  and  my  enduring  respect  and  love  for 
the  happy  institutions  of  our  prosperous  Republic,  impel  me  to  express  the  wish 
that  the  Institute  I  have  proposed  to  you  shall  always  be  strictly  guarded  against 
tlio  possibility  of  being  made  a  theatre  for  the  dissemination  or  discussion  of 
sectarian  theology  or  party  politics ;  that  it  shall  never  minister,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  to  political  dissension,  to  infidelity,  to  visionary  theories  of  a  pre- 
tended philosophy,  which  may  be  aimed  at  tho  subversion  of  the  approved  morals 
of  society ;  that  it  shall  never  lend  its  aid  or  influence  to  the  propagation  of 
opinions  tending  to  create  or  encourage  sectional  jealousies  in  our  happy  coun- 
try, or  which  may  lead  to  the  alienation  of  the  people  of  one  State  or  section  of 
the  Union  from  those  of  another ;  but  that  it  shall  be  so  conducted,  throughout 
its  whole  career,  as  to  teach  political  and  religious  charity,  toleration,  and  benef- 
icence, and  prove  itself  to  be,  in  all  contingencies  and  conditions,  the  true  friend 
of  our  inestimable  Union,  of  the  salutary  institutions  of  free  Government,  and 
of  liberty  regulated  by  law.  I  enjoin  these  precepts  upon  the  board  of  trustees 
and  their  successors  forever,  for  their  invariable  observance  and  enforcement  in 
the  administration  of  the  duties  I  have  confided  to  them. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  express  my  wish  that,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  you  are  to  erect,  you  will  allow  space  for  future  addi- 
tions in  case  they  may  be  found  necessary ;  and  that,  in  its  plan,  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  adaptation  to  its  various  uses,  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  dedicated  and  may  serve  to  embellish  a  city  whose  prosperity,  I 
trust,  will  ever  be  distinguished  by  an  equal  growth  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  fiiend, 

George  Peabodt. 


Wm.  E.  Mayhew, 
John  P.  Kennedy, 
Chas.  J.  M.  Katon, 
Thomas  Swann, 
George  Brown, 
John  B.  Morria 
S.  Owings  Hoffhmn, 
G.  W.  Bumap, 
Wm.  H.  D.  C.  Wright, 
Josias  Pennington, 
Wm.  McKim, 
David  a  Wilson, 
John  M.  Gordon, 


Sam.  W.  Smith, 
Chauncey  Brooks, 
Wm.  P.  Murdoch, 
Enoch  Pratt, 
J.  Mason  Campbell, 
Geo.  W.  Brown, 
Galloway  Cheston, 
Goo.  P.  Tiflany, 
Wm.  Prescott  Smith, 
Chas.  Bradenbaugh, 
Kdw.  M.  Greenway,  Jr., 
Wm.  C.  Shaw. 


TSTiile  engaged  in  devising  this  munificent  gift  for  Baltimore,  Mr.  Peabody 
did  not  forget  his  native  town — but  as  a  birth-day  present,  sent  a  check  for  the 
sum  of  ten  ifunuand  dollars  to  cstat>lish  a  Branch  Institute  in  that  part  of  the 
town  of  old  Danvers  whicli  now  constitutes  a  town  by  itself 
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BELGIUM. 

UmBMATlOKAL  FHILANTBBOFIC  00NGBE8B  AT  BBUSBKUI. 

Wi  abridge  the  following  notice  of  the  International  Philanthropic  Con- 
greas  from  "  The  Laborer's  Friend,'*  of  Nov.  29,  1856  : 

The  sittings  of  the  Congress  commenced  on  Monday,  the  15th,  and  closed 
on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  Sept.,  1856,  in  the  Public  Hall  of  the  Acad^mie 
Boyale  des  Sciences  et  des  Beaux- Arts,  and  during  several  of  the  sittings 
many  ladies  occupied  the  side  seats,  particularly  on  the  occasion  when  His 
Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant  honored  the  Congress  with  their  presence. 

llie  number  of  members  amounted  to  upwards  of  200,  more  than  130  of 
whom  were  non-residents,  including  representatives  from  most  parts  of 
Europe.  On  the  first  day  after  the  reading  of  the  list  of  adherents  by  M. 
DucpeUaux,  the  Secretary,  an  eloquent  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
the  President,  M.  Charles  Bogier,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  and 
various  members  stated  the  progress  of  philanthropic  efforts  in  the  different 
countries  which  they  represented. 

The  Congress  was  then  divided  into  three  Sections,  and  the  morning 
sittings  were  devoted  to  the  separate  consideration  of  the  subjects  in  Com- 
mittees and  Sub-committees,  or  Commissions  ;  the  afternoon  being  appro- 
priated to  the  united  reception  and  discussion  of  the  various  Reports  of  the 
several  Sections,  as  presented  to  the  general  body. 

The  first  Section  treated  of  Alimentary  Substances  in  their  relation  to 
Agriculture. 

The  second  Section  treated  of  Alimentary  Substances  in  their  relation  to 
Political  and  Charitable  Economy. 

Under  this  head  was  classed  the  question  of  the  abuse  of  strong 
drinks,  regarded  in  the  double  light  of  the  loss  of  nutritive  sub- 
btances  employed  in  their  manufacture,  and  their  influence  on  the 
health  and  moi-ality  of  the  Working  Classes. 

The  encouragement  and  the  creation  of  a  spirit  of  forethought  and 
saving  amongst  worlunen,  and  the  institutions  intended  to  favor  and 
to  create  such  a  spirit. 

The  means  of  preventing  the  inordinate  increase  of  population, 
and  especially  the  regular  and  permanent  organization  of  emigration. 

The  third  Section  treated  of  Alimentary  Substances  viewed  in  their  re- 
lationship to  Scientific  and  Industrial  Operations,  Processes,  and  In- 
ventions, adapted  to  facilitate  and  to  bring  to  perfection  Manual 
Labor  ;  to  render  hcokhy  certain  industrial  pursuits  ;  and  to  prevent 
accidents  :  the  improvement  of  the  Dwellings,  of  the  Furniture  and 
Clothes,  of  the  Working  Classes. 

The  Programme  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Organization  contained, 
under  each  of  the  preceding  Sections  or  pivisions,  a  very  detailed  and 
carefully-prepared  analysis,  subdivided  into  about  fifty  heads,  indicating 
the  leading  features  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered. 

Over  the  several  Sections  Presidents  were  appointed. 
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In  the  first  Section — Coxnsr  Absivabxnk  (Belgiom)  and  the  YisoomiT 

Caumoxt  (France). 
In  th^  second  Section — ^Moksdeuii  Lisdtb,  Minister  of  State. 

Viee-PraideiUt  —  PBorawoR  Schubxbt  (Prossia),  M.   Wolowski 
(France). 
In  the  third  Section — ^The  Bight  Honorabue  William  Cowfee,  M.  P., 
assisted  by  M.  Yisbchkbs  (Belgium). 

We  g^ve  an  abridgment  of  the  addresses  which  appear  most  likely  to 
interest  our  readers,  and  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Congress. 

The  President,  M.  Charles  Booier,  in  his  opening  address,  said — 

Gentlemen,  the  Statistical  Congress  of  1858,  taking  up  an  idea  presented 
to  the  "Congnr^  P^nitentiaire"  of  1847,  unanimously  enunciated  the  idea 
of  seeing,  at  some  early  period,  united  in  a  general  Cong^ress,  tiie  men  who,  in 
different  countries,  occupy  themselves  with  questions  relating  to  the  physi- 
cal, the  moral,  and  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  Working  Classes 
and  of  the  Poor.  This,  then,  is  the  order  of  the  day  transmitted  to  thdr 
successors  by  the  members  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

It  was  left  to  us  to  consider  the  order  in  which  it  would  be  most  suitable 
to  take  up  these  questions,  and  we  have  not  hesitated  in  giving  the  priority 
to  those  which  relate  to  the  material  life  of  the  people — Food,  Dwellings, 
Clothing,  Manual  Labor. 

The  most  difficult  and  the  most  lofty  part  of  the  task  will  present  itself 
at  the  time  when  the  investigations  shall  have  especial  and  deep  reference 
to  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  improvements. 

The  Congress  certainly  does  not  pretend  to  such  a  paradox  as  that  of 
seeing  living  facts,  ameliorations  full-blown,  arise  at  once  from  its  discus- 
sions. Our  task  is  limited  to  the  exchange  of  ideas,  to  elaborating  in  com- 
mon, and  to  propagating  the  theories  to  which  science  and  experience 
assign  a  practical  value,  and  which  are,  to  say  the  truth,  ideas,  genns, 
thrown  into  the  world  under  the  eye  of  God.  All  are  not  destined  to  ripen. 
Many  will  be  dispersed  by  the  winds,,  fall  and  perish  upon  a  rebellious  soil. 
In  the  most  positive  sciences,  how  much  lost  labor,  how  many  researches 
vanish  away  ;  how  numerous  the  risks  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries,  of 
the  most  obvious  truths  making  their  way  and  being  usefully  applied ! 
Sow,  Gentlemen,  propagate  healthy  ideas,  and,  without  impatience,  with- 
out discouragement,  wait  the  harvest.  The  common  efforts  of  so  many 
choice  S])irit6,  the  contact  of  so  many  devoted  hearts,  will  give  birth,  be  ye 
sure,  at  the  proper  time,  to  something  good  and  useful. 

We  hasten.  Gentlemen,  to  give  place  to  the  honorable  Reporters,  the 
Delegates  from  different  countries  here  present.  We  hasten  to  assist  at 
this  Exposition,  this  review  of  nations,  in  which  Belgium  will  ask  to  occupy 
its  place.  What  can  be  more  instructive,  more  fruitful,  than  these  in- 
quiries, this  exchange  of  information,  these  mutual  lessons  of  nation  to 
nation,  and  these  eloquent  facts,  gathered  from  the  lips  even  of  men  the 
most  distinguished,  the  most  competent,  the  most  truthful  ?  Is  not  this 
the  commencement  of  a  profound  reform,  and  of  a  new  progress  in  the 
relations  of  government  and  people  ? 

Tes,  Gentlemen,  that  will  one  day  be  a  touching  and  a  sublime  spectacle, 
when  these  great  assizes  of  benevolence  are  held,  when  each  nation  shall 
appear,  by  its  most  illustrious  representatives,  who  shall  come  at  recurrent 
periods  to  render  an  account  and  to  testify  of  what  has  been  done,  and 
even  of  what  has  been  omitted  to  be  done,  for  their  own  improvement,  and 
for  tae  happiness  of  the  largest  numbers.  Ah !  these  struggles  will  be 
▼aluHble,  fruitful ;  these  rivalries  of  nations  will  be  useful ;  and  how  beauti- 
ful will  be  the  crowns  of  the  conquerors !  You,  Gentlemen,  have  passed 
over  different  countries  of  Europe  to  render  this  first  testimony  :  you  are 
all  united  on  the  free  and  peaceable  soil  of  Belgium,  to  prepare  the  harvest 
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of  the  future  pacific  workmen.  Devoted  hearts,  veterana,  and  recruits  in 
the  holy  cause,  be  welcome  amongst  us.  To  the  work,  and  now  blessed  be 
your  work  !    (Triple  rounds  of  applause. ) 

This  address  was  followed  by  remarks  from  delegates  from  France,  Sar- 
dinia, England,  Norway,  and  Switzerland. 

Pemument  mttUution  qf  the  Oongrtsa. — It  was  decided  to  convert  the  Con- 
gress into  a  permanent  international  institution  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  philanthropy,  with  corresponding  members  in  every  country. 

LUemational  Qfrraponderux. — ^The  Congress  decided  on  proclaiming  the  ne- 
oessity  for  the  creation  of  a  system  of  international  correspondence,  by  the 
aid  of  which  mutual  communications  may  be  made  of  all  the  facts,  publi- 
cations, reports,  and  other  documents  relating  (o  philanthropic  efforts,  to 
improvements,  or  to  reforms,  which  have  reference  to  the  working  and  to 
the  indigent  classes  in  each  country.  A  variety  of  means  for  effecting  this 
very  important  object  were  pointed  out,  and  the  representatives  of  each 
country  were  invited,  before  leaving  Brussels,  to  communicate  to  M. 
Ducpetiauz,  the  Secretary,  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  with  whom 
the  Central  Committee  in  Brussels  might  correspond  on  the  subject. 

Beports  were  made  of  the  discussion  in  the  several  sections,  which  are 
to  be  printed.  We  give  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  on  one  or  two 
points. 

Mcmufaeture  of  Bread. — The  industry  which  has  for  its  object  the  manufac- 
ture of  bread  requires  a  reform  almost  complete.  It  is,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  still  in  its  infancy,  regulated  by  old  rules,  by  old  customs, 
adopting  bad  habits  with  superannuated  engines  and  implements.  It  is 
therefore  of  importance  earnestly  to  engage  all  who  can  contribute  to  this 
work,  to  neglect  nothing  which  may  bring  about  its  accomplishment ;  for 
although  it  ought  to  be  very  easy  to  obtain  excellent  bread,  every  one  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge  it  is  rare  to  find  that  which  is  good. 

The  Report  proceeds  to  point  out  various  reasons  which  have  brought 
about  an  evil  so  prejudicial  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  suggests  several 
practical  remedies,  some  of  which  are  of  general,  and  others  of  more  limited 
application. 

PreparaUon  of  Food. — ^Those  who  have  entered  the  dwellings  of  the  work- 
ing classes  require  little  to  convince  them,  that  everywhere,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  articles  of  food,  there  is  much  to  be  desired.  It  may  be  otfirmed, 
that,  generally,  his  housekeeper  does  not  know  how  food  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared so  as  to  preserve  in  it  the  nutritive  qualities  which  it  possesses,  and 
to  give  it  the  most  suitable  form,  so  as  not  to  cause  satiety  and  the  distaste 
which  is  produced  in  man  by  the  too-frequently-repeated  use  of  the  same 
alimt^ntiiry  substances. 

The  Commission  of  Organization  desires  to  accomplish  a  reform  in  this 
Btate  of  things,  and  the  Third  Section  approving  fully  of  the  object,  points 
out  the  teaching  of  cookery  in  girls'  schools  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
accomplishing  it.  This  kind  of  instruction  has  been  already  adopted.  The 
General  Council  in  the  Brussels  Hospitals  employs  it  in  its  school  of  young 
orphans  :  it  distributes  even  prizes  to  those  of  its  pupils  who  distinguish 
themselves  most  in  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

Preservation  of  Food. — ^The  preservation  of  articles  of  food,  and  particularly 
of  vegetables,  after  the  process  which  combines  the  steam-kitchen,  desicca- 
tion, and  compression,  has  mode,  particularly  of  late  years,  such  progress, 
that  it  ought  to  be  encouraged.  The  improved  process,  to  which  recourse 
is  hod  for  this  object  in  Europe,  ought  to  be  propagated  and  studied  as  much 
as  possible.  Improved  means  for  the  preservation  of  meat  would  enable  us 
to  profit  by  the  immense  stores  of  beasts  in  America  and  in  other  countries. 
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BALTIMORE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  LECTURES,  AND  GALLERY  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

We  copy  the  following  article  from  the  National  Intelligencer.  The  letter 
of  Mr.  Poabody  needs  no  further  introduction,  or  this  act  of  munificent  liberality 
any  words  of  commendation. 

MUNIFICEKT  DONATION  ET  GEORGE  PEABODT. 

By  the  subjoined  letter  our  readers  will  be  apprised  of  an  act  no  less  munifi- 
cent in  its  design  than  graceful  in  the  simple  and  unontentatious  manner  of  its 
execution.  Mr.  Pbabody,  already  illustrious  for  the  elegant  hospitality  with 
which  ho  dehghts  to  honor  his  countrymen  when  abroad,  seenw  to  have  returned 
to  our  midst  only  to  give  new  and  more  enduring  expression  to  the  promptings 
of  that  liberal  heart  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Holy  Book,  deviseth  li1)era] 
things.  Such  a  benefaction  as  that  we  are  now  culled  to  record,  sheds  a  lustre 
not  only  on  the  name  of  the  donor,  but  also  on  that  common  humanity  which  it 
adorns.  Reviving  as  it  does  the  best  recollections  which  have  given  to  the 
name  of  Lorenzo  do  Medici  its  truest  and  most  imperishable  lame,  this  noble 
beneficence,  we  can  not  doubt,  will  remain,  like  his,  a  blessing  to  untold  gene- 
rations, and  deserve  to  be  cited  as  one  of  those  acts  which  always  mark  and 
illustrate  the  age  in  which  they  appear. 

Baltimore,  February  12,  1867. 

Gentlemen:  In  pursuance  of  a  purpose  long  entertained  by  me,  and  which 
I  communicated  to  some  of  you  more  tlian  two  years  ago,  I  have  determined, 
without  further  delay,  to  establish  and  endow  an  Institute  in  this  city,  which  I 
hope  may  become  useful  toward  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore,  and  collateraUy  to  those  of  the  State, 
and  also  toward  the  enlargement  and  difiusion  of  a  taste  for  tlio  fine  arts. 

My  wishes  in  regard  to  the  scope  and  cliaracter  of  this  Institute  are  known  to 
some  of  you  through  a  personal  communication  of  my  purpose.  In  the  sequel 
of  that  letter  I  sliall  further  advert  to  this  subject. 

In  prt»senting  to  you  the  object  I  propose,  I  wish  yoU  to  understand  that  the 
details  proper  to  its  organization  and  government  and  its  future  control  and 
conduct  I  submit  to  your  judgment  and  discretion ;  and  the  peri)etuity  of  that 
control  I  confide  to  you  and  your  successors,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  this  letter. 

I  request  you  to  accept  this  trust  as  my  friends,  amongst  whom  I  hope  there 
will  ever  Ikj  found  the  titraost  harmony  and  concert  of  action  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  achievement  of  the  good  which  it  is  my  aim  to  secure  to  the  city. 

You  and  your  successors  will  constitute  forever  a  board  of  trustees,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  to  be  maintained  in  perpetual  succession,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment, preservation,  and  supervision  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  institute  is  to 
be  established.  To  you  and  your  successors,  therefore,  I  hereby  give  full  and 
exclusive  power  to  do  whatsoever  you  may  deem  most  advisable  for  the  foim- 
dation,  organization,  and  management  of  the  proposed  Institute,  and  to  that  end 
I  give  to  you,  and  will  place  at  your  disposal,  to  be  paid  to  you  as  you  may  re- 
quire, for  the  present,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  bo  expended  by  you  in 
such  manner  as  you  may  determine  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  efl*ective  and 
early  establishment  and  future  maintenance  and  support  of  such  &n  Institute  aa 
you  may  deem  best  adapted  to  fiilfill  my  intentions  as  expressed  in  this  letter. 

In  the  general  scheme  and  organization  of  the  Institute  I  wisli  to  provide — 

I^rsL  For  an  extensive  library,  to  be  well  furnished  in  every  department  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  most  approved  Uterature,  which  is  to  be  maintained  for 
the  free  use  of  all  persons  who  may  desire  to  consult  it,  and  be  supplied  with 
every  proper  convenience  for  daily  reference  and  study,  within  appointed  hours 
of  the  week  days  of  every  year.  It  should  consist  of  the  best  works  on  every 
subject  embraced  within  the  scope  of  its  plan,  and  as  completely  adapted  as  the 
means  at  your  command  may  allow  to  satisfy  the  researches  of  students  who 
may  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  not  ordiiiarily  attainable  in  the 
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private  Hbraiies  of  the  country.  It  should  be  guarded  and  preeerred  fix>m 
abuse,  and  rendered  efiBicient  for  the  purposes  I  contemplate  in  its  establishment, 
bj  such  regulations  as  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  trustees  may  adopt 
or  approve.  I  recommend,  in  reference  to  such  regulations,  that  it  shall  not  be 
constructed  upon  the  plan  of  a  circulating  library ;  and  that  the  books  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  building,  except  in  very  special  cases,  and  in 
accordance  with  rules  adapted  to  them  as  exceptional  privileges. 

Second,  I  desire  that  ample  provision  and  accommodation  be  made  for  the 
regular  periodical  delivery,  at  the  proper  season  in  each  year,  of  lectures  by  the 
most  capable  and  accomplished  scholars  and  men  of  science  within  the  power  of 
the  trustees  to  procure.  These  lectures  should  be  directed  to  instruction  in 
science,  art,  and  hterature.  They  should  be  established  with  such  regulations 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  shall  be  most  effectual  to  secure  the  benefits 
expected  fix>m  them;  and  should,  under  proper  and  necessary  restrictions 
adapted  to  preserve  good  order  and  guard  against  abuse,  be  open  to  the  resort  of 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  of  the  city  and  State :  such  prices  of  ad- 
mission  being  required  as  may  serve  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  necessary  expense 
of  maintaining  the  lectures  witliout  impairing  their  usefiilness  to  the  community. 

In  connection  with  this  provision,  I  desire  that  the  trustees,  in  order  to  en- 
courage and  reward  merit,  should  adopt  a  regulation  by  which  a  number  of  the 
graduates  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  city,  not  exceeding  fifty  of  each  sex, 
in  each  year,  who  shall  have  obtained  by  their  proficiency  in  their  studies  and 
good  behavior,  certificates  of  merit  fix>m  the  conmiissioncrs  or  superintending 
authorities  of  the  schools  to  which  they  may  be  attached,  may,  by  virtue  oi 
such  certificates,  be  entitled,  as  an  honorary  mark  of  distinction,  to  free  admis- 
sion to  the  lectures  for  one  term  or  season  after  obtaining  the  certificates. 

I  also  desire  that,  for  the  same  purpose  of  encouraging  merit,  the  trustees 
shall  make  suitable  provisions  for  an  annual  grant  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  of 
which  five  hundred  shall  be  distributed  every  year  in  money  prizes,  graduated 
according  to  merit,  of  sums  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
for  each  prize,  to  be  given  to  such  graduates  of  the  public  male  high  schools 
now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  as  shall  in  each  year,  upon 
examination  and  certificate  of  the  school  commissioners,  or  other  persons  having 
the  chief  superintendence  of  the  same,  be  adjudged  most  worthy,  from  their 
fidelity  to  their  studies,  their  attainments,  their  moral  deportment,  and  their 
personal  habits  of  cleanliness  and  propriety  of  manners ;  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  in  every  year  of  gold  medals  of 
two  degrees,  of  whidi  ten  shall  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  each,  and  twenty 
of  the  value  of  five  dollars  each,  to  be  annually  distributed  to  the  most  merito- 
rious of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  public  female  high  schools ;  tlicse  prizes 
to  be  adjudged  for  the  same  merit  and  under  the  like  regulations  as  the  prizes  to 
be  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  male  high  schools.  The  remaining  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  be  in  like  manner  distributed  in  money  prizes,  as  provided  above 
for  the  graduates  of  the  male  high  schools,  in  the  same  amounts  respectively,  to 
the  yearly  graduates  in  the  school  of  design  attached  to  the  Mechanics^  Institute 
of  this  city.  To  render  this  annual  distribution  of  prizes  efl*ective  to  the  end  I 
have  in  view,  I  desire  that  the  trustees  shall  digest,  propose,  and  adopt  all  such 
rules  and  provisions,  and  procure  the  corresponding  regulations  on  the  part  of 
the  public  institutions  referred  to,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  object. 

TkirtL  1  wish,  also,  that  the  Institute  shall  embrace  within  its  plan  an  acad- 
emy of  music,  adapted,  in  the  most  eflective  manner,  to  difiuse  and  cultivate  a 
taste  for  that,  the  most  refining  of  all  the  arts.  By  providing  a  capacious  and 
suitably  furnished  saloon,  the  faciUties  necessary  to  the  best  exhibitions  of  the 
art,  tlie  means  of  studying  its  principles  and  practising  its  compositions,  and 
periodical  concerts,  aided  by  the  best  talent  and  most  eminent  skill  within  their 
means  to  procure,  the  trustees  may  promote  tlie  purpose  to  which  I  propose  to 
devote  this  department  of  the  Institute.  They  will  make  all  such  regulations  as, 
in  their  judgment,  are  most  likely  to  render  tlie  academy  of  music  the  instrument 
of  permanent  good  to  the  society  of  the  city.  As  it  will  necessarily  incur  con- 
siderable expense  for  its  support,  I  desire  that  it  may  be,  in  part,  sustained  by 
such  charges  of  admission  to  its  privileges  as  the  trustees  may  consider  proper, 
and  at  the  same  time  compatible  with  my  design  to  render  it  useful  to  the  com- 
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munity.  And  I  suggest  for  their  consideration  the  propriety  of  regulating  the 
conditions  of  an  annual  membership  of  the  academy,  as  well  as  the  terms  of 
occaflbnal  admission  to  the  saloon,  if  they  should  consider  it  expedient  at  any 
time  to  extend  the  privilege  of  admission  beyond  the  number  of  those  who  may 
be  enrolled  as  members. 

Fourth.  I  contemplate  with  great  satisfaction  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  taste,  and  through  it  the  moral  elevation  of  the  character  of  the 
society  of  Baltimore,  the  establishment  of  a  gallery  of  art  in  the  department  of 
painting  and  statuary.  It  is  therefore  my  wish  that  such  a  gallery  should  be 
included  in  the  plan  of  the  institute,  and  that  spacious  and  appropriate  provision 
be  made  for  it  It  should  be  supplied  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  practicable 
with  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  and  be  placed  under  such  regulations  as 
shall  secure  free  access  to  it,  during  stated  periods  of  every  year,  by  all  orderly 
and  respectable  persons  who  may  take  an  interest  in  works  of  this  kind ;  and 
particularly  that,  under  wholesome  restraints  to  preserve  good  order  and  decorous 
deportment,  it  may  be  rendered  instructive  to  artists  in  the  pursuit  of  their  pe- 
culiar studies  and  in  affording  them  opportunity  to  make  drawings  and  copies 
from  the  works  it  may  contain. 

As  annual  or  periodical  exhibitions  of  paintings  and  statuary  are  calculated, 
in  my  opinion,  to  afford  equal  gratification  and  instruction  to  the  community, 
and  may  serve  to  supply  a  valuable  fimd  for  the  enrichment  of  the  gallery,  I 
suggest  to  the  trustees  the  establishment  of  such  exhibitions,  so  ^  as  they  may 
find  it  practicable,  from  the  resources  within  their  reach. 

Lastly.  I  desire  that  ample  and  convenient  accommodation  may  be  made  in 
the  building  of  the  Institute  for  the  use  of  tlie  Maryland  Historic^  Society,  of 
which  I  am  and  have  long  been  a  member.  It  is  my  wish  that  that  society 
should  permanently  occupy  its  appropriate  rooms  as  soon  as  they  are  provided, 
and  sliould,  at  the  proper  time  when  this  can  be  done,  be  appointed  by  the 
trustees  to  be  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  property  of  the  Institute ;  and 
that,  if  it  accept  this  duty,  and,  in  conformity  to  my  wish,  shall  move  into  and 
take  possession  of  the  apartments  designed  for  its  use,  it  shall  also  be  requested 
and  empowered  to  assume  the  management  and  administration  of  the  operations 
of  the  several  departments,  as  the  same  shall  be  established  and  organized  by 
the  trustees ;  that  it  shall,  at  a  proper  time  in  every  year,  appoint  from  its  own 
members  appropriate  and  efficient  committees,  to  be  charged  respectively  with 
the  arrangement  and  direction  of  the  operations  and  conduct  of  each  department 
in  the  functions  assigned  to  each,  by  the  trustees ;  that,  in  the  performance  of 
these  duties,  it  shall  keep  in  view  the  purposes  which  it  is  my  aim  to  promote, 
give  due  attention  to  the  details  necessary  to  accomplish  them,  and  adopt  suit- 
able measures  to  execute  the  plan  of  organization  made  by  the  trustees,  and 
carry  into  full  and  useful  effect  my  intentions  as  disclosed  in  this  letter. 

The  trustees,  after  the  Historical  Society  shall  have  accepted  these  duties, 
shall,  nevertheless,  possess  a  full  and  complete  visitorial  power  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  society  touching  the  subjects  I  have  confided  to  the  board.  To 
giiard  against  misapprehension  which  might  lead  to  a  conflict  between  these 
bodies,  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  in  this  arrangement  I  intend  the  power 
of  the  board  to  be  adapted  to  the  organization  and  general  direction  of  the  de- 
partments, and  that  of  the  society  to  their  operations  and  conduct,  in  conformity 
with  such  organization  and  general  direction.  I  hope  that  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  society,  will  always  act  in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  wliich  I  have 
assigned  to  them  respectively  with  a  liberal  spirit  of  concert  and  cooperation, 
and  with  a  harmonious  and  united  determination  to  render  the  Institute  an 
agency  of  enduring  benefit  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed. 

If  there  be  any  legal  incapacity  in  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  to  assume 
and  perform  the  duties  which  it  is  my  wish  it  should  undertake,  the  trustees  wiH 
bo  careful  to  wait  until  that  impediment  is  removed  by  the  grant  of  proper 
power  to  that  end  by  the  Legislature,  before  they  commit  these  duties  to  tliat 
body.  And  if,  at  any  time  hereafter,  that  society  shall  become  extinct,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  then  existing,  to  assume  to  themselves  the  minis- 
tration and  management  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Institute  in  the  de- 
tails I  have  here  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  society. 

The  trustees  will  make  such  provisions  out  of  the  moneys  I  have  now  placed 
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at  their  disposal,  and  out  of  such  as  I  may  hereafter  give  them,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purchase  of  the  gpround  and  the  erection  of  the  building  for  the 
Institute,  and  will  also,  in  due  time,  make  all  suitable  provisions  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  several  sums  required  for  the  repair,  preservation,  and  insurance  of 
the  building  and  other  property  connected  with  it ;  for  its  fuel,  lighting,  and 
fUmiture ;  for  the  service  of  the  Ubrary  and  apartments  belonging  to  it ;  for  the 
yearly  purchase  of  books ;  for  the  service,  management,  and  expense  of  the 
lecture  department;  for  the  charge  and  support  of  the  academy  of  music;  for 
the  support,  maintenance,  and  gradual  increase  of  the  gallery  of  arts ;  for  the 
supply  of  the  yearly  prizes  to  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools  and  the  school  of 
design ;  and  for  all  proper  contingent  or  incidental  expenses  of  the  Institute,  in 
whi^ver  branch  the  same  may  be  needed.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty  I 
wish  them  to  make  a  specific  designation  of  the  fund  appropriated  to  each  de- 
partment as  well  as  of  that  for  the  general  service  of  all,  and  that  these  several 
Impropriations  be  made  in  such  proportions  as  the  necessity  of  each  department 
may  require,  and  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  may  allow.  And  it 
is  also  my  wish,  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  funds  I  have  directed  to 
be  supplied,  that  they,  as  well  as  what  I  may  hereafter  supply,  shall  always  be 
held  under  the  control  and  guardianship  of  the  trustees,  in  conformity  with 
such  regulations  as  they  may  adopt  for  their  preservation,  appropriation,  and 
investment,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  administration  of  the  trust ;  and  that  when 
the  Marylaiid  Historical  Society  shall  assume  the  management  of  the  depart- 
ments as  I  have  mentioned  above,  the  trustees  shall  put  at  its  disposal,  in  each 
year,  tlie  amount  they  shall  have  appropriated  for  each  service,  as  herein  before 
required,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  society  according  to  its  appointed  destination. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  general  instructions  I  have  to  impart  to  you  for 
your  guidance  in  the  laborious  duties  I  have  committed  to  your  care.  You  will 
perceive  that  my  design  is  to  establish  an  Institute  which  shall  in  some  degree 
administer  to  the  benefit  of  every  portion  of  the  community  of  Baltimore ; 
which  shall  supply  the  means  of  pursuing  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and 
the  study  of  art  to  every  emulous  student  of  either  sex  who  may  be  impelled 
by  tiie  laudable  desire  of  improvement  to  seek  it ;  which  shall  furnish  incent- 
ives to  the  ambition  of  meritorious  youth  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  that  use- 
ful school  of  design  under  the  charge  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  by  providing 
for  those  who  excel  a  reward,  which  I  hope  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  a 
token  of  honorary  distinction,  but  also  a  timely  contribution  toward  the  means 
of  the  worthy  candidate  who  shall  win  it,  for  the  commencement  of  a  success- 
ful career  in  life ;  which  shall  afford  opportunity  to  those  whom  fortune  has 
blessed  with  leisure  to  cultivate  those  kindly  Uberalizing  arts  that  embellish  the 
character  by  improving  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  and  which, 
by  habituating  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  best  works  of  genius,  ren- 
der it  more  friendly  and  generous  toward  the  success  of  deserving  artists  in 
their  early  endeavor  after  fame. 

For  the  fulfilling  and  preserving  the  trust  I  have  confided  to  you,  my  wish 
is  that  you,  gentlemen,  or  as  many  of  you  as  may  accept  this  appointment,  will 
meet  together  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  convenient  for  you,  and  take  such 
measures  for  your  own  organization  and  government  as  you  may  find  necessary, 
making  a  record  of  your  acceptance  and  of  all  the  proceedings  you  may  adopt ; 
that  if  your  full  number  of  twenty-five  should  be  rendered  incompetent  by  the 
refusal  of  any  of  you  to  accept  the  appointment,  you  will,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, fill  the  same  by  the  selection  of  the  necessary  number  from  a  list  of  two 
hundred  names  from  the  ranks  of  your  most  worthy  fellow-citizens,  which  I 
herewith  furnish  you,  and  which  list  I  desire  you  to  enter  upon  your  record  for 
future  use. 

I  also  desire  and  request,  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter,  during  the  life  of  the 
present  generation,  vacancies  should  occur  in  your  number  of  twenty-five,  by 
death,  resignation,  incapacity  to  serve,  or  re^ioval  fi*om  the  State,  you  and  your 
Buocessors  will  fill  such  vacancies,  by  judicious  selections  fix)m  the  list  above 
mentioned,  of  such  person  or  persons  therein  named  as  may  then  be  living  and 
may  be  qualified,  by  capacity  and  good  standing  in  the  community,  to  perform 
the' duties  required;  and  when,  m  after  times,  this  generation  shall  have  passed 
away,  I  desire  that  your  successors  may  be  preserved  by  the  appointment  to    » 
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vacant  places  in  yonr  board  of  such  of  your  sons,  or  the  sons  of  those  on  the 
list  I  have  given  you,  as  may  then  be  accessible  to  the  choice  of  your  successors, 
and  may  be  worthy,  fix>m  their  personal  qualifications  and  good  repute  in  Balti- 
more, to  assume  the  charge  of  the  Institute.  And,  finally,  when  these  sources 
shall  fail,  I  desire  that  the  succession  in  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  ever 
maintained  by  the  carefiil  selection,  fix>m  time  to  time,  of  such  eminent  and 
capable  citizens  of  Baltimore  as  may  be  willing  to  administer  to  the  service  of 
this  community  by  the  devotion  of  a  portion  of  their  time  to  a  work  which  I 
earnestly  hope  may  be  found  to  be,  both  in  the  influence  of  its  example,  and  in 
the  direct  administration  of  its  purpose,  a  long,  fruitful,  and  prosperous  benefac- 
tion to  tho  good  people  of  Baltimore. 

I  must  not  omit  to  impress  upon  you  a  suggestion  for  the  government  of  the 
Institute,  which  I  deem  to  be  of  the  highest  moment,  and  which  I  desire  shall 
be  over  present  to  the  view  of  the  board  of  trustees.  My  earnest  wish  to  pro- 
mote, at  all  times,  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  good-will  in  society,  my  aversion  to 
intolerance,  bigotry,  and  party  rancor,  and  my  enduring  respect  and  love  for 
tho  happy  institutions  of  our  prosperous  Republic,  impel  me  to  express  the  wish 
tliat  the  institute  I  have  proposed  to  you  shall  always  be  strictly  guarded  against 
the  poBsibiUty  of  being  made  a  theatre  for  the  dissemination  or  discussion  of 
sectarian  theology  or  party  politics ;  tliat  it  shall  never  minister,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  to  political  dissension,  to  infidchty,  to  visionary  theories  of  a  pre- 
tended philosophy,  which  may  be  aimed  at  tho  subversion  of  the  approved  morals 
of  society ;  that  it  shall  never  lend  its  aid  or  influence  to  the  propagation  of 
opinions  tending  to  create  or  encourage  sectional  jealousies  in  our  happy  coun- 
try, or  which  may  lead  to  the  aUenation  of  the  people  of  one  State  or  section  of 
the  Union  from  those  of  another ;  but  that  it  shall  be  so  conducted,  throughout 
its  whole  career,  as  to  teach  political  and  religious  charity,  toleration,  and  benef- 
icence, and  prove  itself  to  be,  in  all  contingencies  and  conditions,  the  true  fiiend 
of  our  inestimable  Union,  of  the  salutary  institutions  of  free  Government,  and 
of  hberty  regulated  by  law.  I  enjoin  these  precepts  upon  the  board  of  trustees 
and  their  successors  forever,  for  their  invariable  observance  and  enforcement  in 
the  administration  of  the  duties  I  have  confided  to  them. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  liave  only  to  express  my  wish  that,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  you  are  to  erect,  you  will  allow  space  for  future  addi- 
tions in  case  they  may  be  found  necessary ;  and  that,  in  its  plan,  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  adaptation  to  its  various  uses,  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  dedicated,  and  may  serve  to  embellish  a  city  whose  prosperity,  I 
trust,  will  ever  be  distinguished  by  an  equal  g^'owth  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  fiiend, 

George  Peabody. 


Wm.  E.  Mayhew, 
John  P.  Kennedy, 
Chas.  J.  M.  Eaton, 
Thomas  Swann, 
George  Brown, 
John  B.  Morria 
S.  Owings  Iloffman, 
G.  W.  Bumap, 
Wm.  H.  D.  C.  Wright, 
Josias  Pennington, 
Wm.  McKim, 
David  S.  Wilson, 
John  M.  Gordon, 


Sam.  W.  Smith, 
Chauncey  Brooks, 
Wm.  P.  Murdoch, 
Enoch  Pratt, 
J.  Mason  Campbell, 
Geo.  W.  Brown, 
Galloway  Cheston, 
Geo.  P.  Tiflany, 
Wm.  Prescott  Smith, 
Chas.  Bradenbaugh, 
Kdw.  M-  Greenway,  Jr., 
Wm.  C.  Shaw. 


TSTiile  engaged  in  devising  this  munificent  gift  for  Baltimore,  Mr.  Peabody 
did  not  forget  his  native  town — but  as  a  birth-day  present,  sent  a  check  for  the 
sum  of  ten  Ihcmaand  doUars  to  estaolish  a  Branch  Institute  in  that  part  of  the 
town  of  old  Danvers  which  now  constitutes  a  town  by  itsel£ 
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BELGIUM. 

UmBMATlONAL  FHILAKTHBOFIC  00K0BE8B  AT  BBU88XI0. 

Wi  abridge  the  following  notice  of  the  International  Philanthropic  Con- 
greae  from  **  The  Laborer*$  Friend,'*  of  Nov.  29,  1856  : 

The  sittings  of  the  Congress  commenced  on  Monday,  the  15th,  and  closed 
on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  Sept.,  1856,  in  the  Public  Hall  of  the  Acad^mie 
Boyale  des  Sciences  et  des  Beaux- Arts,  and  during  several  of  the  sittings 
many  ladies  occupied  the  side  seats,  particularly  on  the  occasion  when  His 
Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant  honored  the  Congress  with  their  presence. 

The  number  of  members  amounted  to  upwards  of  200,  more  than  130  of 
whom  were  non-residents,  including  representatives  from  most  parts  of 
Europe.  On  the  first  day  after  the  reading  of  the  list  of  adherents  by  M. 
Ducpetiaux,  the  Secretary,  an  eloquent  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
the  President,  M.  Charles  Bogier,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  and 
various  members  stated  the  progress  of  philanthropic  efforts  in  the  different 
countries  which  they  represented. 

The  Congress  was  then  divided  into  three  Sections,  and  the  morning 
sittings  were  devoted  to  the  separate  consideration  of  the  subjects  in  Com- 
mittees and  Sub-committees,  or  Commissions  ;  the  afternoon  being  appro- 
priated to  the  united  reception  and  discussion  of  the  various  Reports  of  the 
several  Sections,  as  presented  to  the  general  body. 

The  first  Section  treated  of  Alimentary  Substances  in  their  relation  to 
Agriculture. 

The  second  Section  treated  of  Alimentary  Substances  in  their  relation  to 
Political  and  Charitable  Economy. 

Under  this  head  was  classed  the  question  of  the  abuse  of  strong 
drinks,  regarded  in  the  double  light  of  the  loss  of  nutritive  sub- 
btances  employed  in  their  manufacture,  and  their  influence  on  the 
health  and  morality  of  the  Working  Classes. 

Tlic  encouragement  and  the  creation  of  a  spirit  of  forethought  and 
saving  amongst  workmen,  and  the  institutions  intended  to  favor  and 
to  create  such  a  spirit. 

The  means  of  preventing  the  inordinate  increase  of  population, 
and  especially  the  regular  and  permanent  organization  of  emigration. 

The  third  Section  treated  of  Alimentary  Substances  viewed  in  their  re- 
lationship to  Scientific  and  Industrial  Operations,  Processes,  and  In- 
ventions, adapted  to  facilitate  and  to  bring  to  perfection  Manual 
Labor  ;  to  render  heokhy  certain  industrial  pursuits  ;  and  to  prevent 
accidents  :  the  improvement  of  the  Dwellings,  of  the  Furniture  and 
Clothes,  of  the  Working  Classes. 

The  Programme  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Organization  contained, 
under  each  of  the  preceding  Sections  or  pivisions,  a  very  detailed  and 
carefully-prepared  analysis,  subdivided  into  about  fifty  heads,  indicating 
the  leading  features  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered. 

Over  the  several  Sections  Presidents  were  appointed. 
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In  the  first  Section — Count  Abrivabxnk  (Belgium)  and  the  YisoouiVT 

Caumoxt  (France). 
In  th^  second  Section — Monsikub  Likdtb,  Minifiter  of  State. 

Viee-Prende/Us  —  Pbofbmor  Schubkbt  (Prussia),  M.   WoLOwnu 
(France). 
In  the  third  Section — ^The  Bight  Honoeablb  WmjAM  Cowfee,  M.  P., 
assisted  by  M.  Yibbchsbs  (Belgium). 

We  g^ve  an  abridgment  of  the  addresses  which  appear  most  likely  to 
interest  our  readers,  and  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Congress. 

The  President,  M.  Charubb  Booier,  in  his  opening  address,  said — 

Gentlemen,  the  Statistical  Congress  of  1853,  taking  up  an  idea  presented 
to  the  **Congnr^  P^nitentiaire"  of  1847,  unanimously  enunciated  the  idea 
of  seeing,  at  some  early  period,  united  in  a  general  Congress,  the  men  who,  in 
different  countries,  occupy  themselves  with  questions  relating  to  the  phjrsi- 
cal,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  Working  Classes 
and  of  the  Poor.  This,  then,  is  the  order  of  the  day  transmitted  to  thdr 
successors  by  the  members  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

It  was  left  to  us  to  consider  the  order  in  which  it  would  be  most  suitable 
to  take  up  these  questions,  and  we  have  not  hesitated  in  giving  the  priority 
to  those  which  relate  to  the  material  life  of  the  people — Food,  Dwellings, 
Clothing,  Manual  Labor. 

The  most  difficult  and  the  most  lofty  part  of  the  task  will  present  itself 
at  the  time  when  the  investigations  shall  have  especial  and  deep  reference 
to  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  improvements. 

The  Congress  certainly  does  not  pretend  to  such  a  paradox  as  that  of 
seeing  living  facts,  ameliorations  full-blown,  arise  at  once  from  its  discus- 
sions. Our  task  is  limited  to  the  exchange  of  ideas,  to  elaborating  in  com- 
mon, and  to  propagating  the  theories  to  which  science  and  experience 
assign  a  practical  value,  and  which  are,  to  say  the  truth,  ideas,  germs, 
thrown  into  the  world  under  the  eye  of  God.  All  are  not  destined  to  ripen. 
Many  will  be  dispersed  by  the  winds,,  fall  and  perish  upon  a  rebellious  soil. 
In  the  most  positive  sciences,  how  much  lost  labor,  how  many  researches 
vanish  away  ;  how  numerous  the  risks  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries,  of 
the  most  obvious  truths  making  their  way  and  being  usefully  applied ! 
Sow,  Gentlemen,  propagate  healthy  ideas,  and,  without  impatience,  with- 
out discouragement,  wait  the  harvest.  The  common  efforts  of  so  many 
choice  spirits,  the  contact  of  so  many  devoted  hearts,  will  ^ve  birth,  be  ye 
sure,  at  the  proper  time,  to  something  good  and  useful. 

We  hasten.  Gentlemen,  to  give  place  to  the  honorable  Reporters,  the 
Delegates  from  different  countries  here  present.  We  hasten  to  assist  at 
this  Exposition,  this  review  of  nations,  in  which  Belgium  will  ask  to  occupy 
its  place.  What  can  be  more  instructive,  more  fniitful,  than  these  in- 
quiries, this  exchange  of  information,  these  mutual  lessons  of  nation  to 
nation,  and  these  eloquent  factSy  gathered  from  the  lips  even  of  men  the 
most  distinguished,  the  most  competent,  the  most  truthful  ?  Is  not  this 
the  commencement  of  a  profound  reform,  and  of  a  new  progress  in  the 
relations  of  government  and  people  ? 

Tes,  Gentlemen,  that  will  one  day  be  a  touching  and  a  sublime  spectacle, 
when  these  great  assizes  of  benevolence  are  held,  when  each  nation  shall 
appear,  by  its  most  illustrious  representatives,  who  shall  come  at  recurrent 
periods  to  render  an  account  and  to  testify  of  what  has  been  done,  and 
even  of  what  has  been  omitted  to  be  done,  for  their  own  improvement,  and 
for  tae  happiness  of  the  largest  numbers.  Ah !  these  struggles  will  be 
▼alunble,  fruitful ;  these  rivalries  of  nations  will  be  useful ;  and  how  beauti- 
ful will  be  the  crowns  of  the  conquerors !  You,  Gentlemen,  have  passed 
over  different  countries  of  Europe  to  render  this  first  testimony  :  you  are 
all  united  on  the  free  and  peaceable  soil  of  Belgium,  to  prepare  the  harvest 
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of  the  future  pacific  workmen.  Devoted  hearts,  veterans,  and  recruits  in 
the  holy  cause,  be  welcome  amongst  us.  To  the  work,  and  now  blessed  be 
your  work  !    (Triple  rounds  of  applause. ) 

This  address  was  followed  by  remarks  from  delegates  from  France,  Sar- 
dinia, fingland,  Norway,  and  Switzerland. 

FermanerU  uutituUon  qf  the  Oongrest. — It  was  decided  to  convert  the  Con- 
gress into  a  permanent  international  institution  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  philanthropy,  with  corresponding  members  in  every  country. 

IntemaHonal  Oorrapondaux. — ^The  Congress  decided  on  proclaiming  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  creation  of  a  system  of  international  correspondence,  by  the 
aid  of  which  mutual  communications  may  be  made  of  all  the  facts,  publi- 
cations, reports,  and  other  documents  relating  (o  philanthropic  efforts,  to 
improvements,  or  to  reforms,  which  have  reference  to  the  working  and  to 
the  indigent  classes  in  each  country.  A  variety  of  means  for  effecting  this 
very  important  object  were  pointed  out,  and  the  representatives  of  each 
country  were  invited,  before  leaving  Brussels,  to  communicate  to  M. 
Ducpetiaux,  the  Secretary,  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  with  whom 
the  Central  Committee  in  Brussels  might  correspond  on  the  subject. 

Beports  were  made  of  the  discussion  in  the  several  sections,  which  are 
to  be  printed.  We  give  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  on  one  or  two 
points. 

Manufacture  of  Bread. — ^The  industry  which  has  for  its  object  the  manufac- 
ture of  bread  requires  a  reform  almost  complete.  It  in,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  still  in  its  in&incy,  regulated  by  old  rules,  by  old  customs, 
adopting  bad  habits  with  superannuated  engines  and  implements.  It  is 
therefore  of  importance  earnestly  to  engage  all  who  can  contribute  to  this 
work,  to  neglect  nothing  which  may  bring  about  its  accomplishment ;  for 
although  it  ought  to  be  very  easy  to  obtain  excellent  bread,  every  one  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge  it  is  rare  to  find  that  which  is  good. 

The  Report  proceeds  to  point  out  various  reasons  which  have  brought 
about  an  evil  so  prejudicial  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  suggests  several 
practical  remedies,  some  of  which  are  of  general,  and  others  of  more  limited 
application. 

Preparation  of  Food. — Those  who  have  entered  the  dwellings  of  the  work- 
ing classes  require  little  to  convince  them,  that  everywhere,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  articles  of  food,  there  is  much  to  be  desired.  It  may  be  afiirmed, 
that,  generally,  his  housekeeper  does  not  know  how  food  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared so  as  to  preserve  in  it  the  nutritive  qualities  which  it  possesses,  and 
to  give  it  the  most  suitable  form,  so  as  not  to  cause  satiety  and  the  distaste 
which  is  produced  in  man  by  the  too-frequently-repeated  use  of  the  same 
alimpntt\ry  substances. 

The  Commission  of  Organization  desires  to  accomplish  a  reform  in  this 
state  of  things,  and  the  Third  Section  approving  fully  of  the  object,  points 
out  the  teociiing  of  cookery  in  girls'  schools  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
accomplishing  it.  This  kind  of  instruction  has  been  already  adopted.  The 
Qeneral  Council  in  the  Brussels  Hospitals  employs  it  in  its  school  of  young 
orphans  :  it  distributes  even  prizes  to  those  of  its  pupils  who  distinguish 
them-selves  most  in  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

Fre9ervalion  of  Food. — ^The  preservation  of  articles  of  food,  and  particularly 
of  vegetables,  after  the  process  which  combines  the  steam-kitchen,  desicca- 
tion, and  compression,  has  made,  particularly  of  late  years,  such  progress, 
that  it  ought  to  be  encouraged.  The  improved  process,  to  which  recourse 
is  had  for  this  object  in  Europe,  ought  to  be  propagated  and  studied  as  much 
as  possible.  Improved  means  for  the  preservation  of  meat  would  enable  us 
to  profit  by  the  immense  stores  of  beasts  in  America  and  in  other  countries. 
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In  this  respect  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  salt  meats  imported  from  the 
United  States  do  not  always  nnite  those  conditions  which  are  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  the  habitual  consumption  of  Europe. 

JhodUngt  of  the  Working  Classes. — ^M.  Emile  Mullsr  (France)  said — Gentle- 
men, amongst  the  questions  pointed  out  in  the  Programme  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Congress,  and  chosen  with  so  much  tact  and  intelligence,  that 
"v^hich  relates  to  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  has  an  importance 
and  an  interest  well  understood  at  the  present  time  by  the  men  of  benev- 
olence  and  of  heart,  who  have  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Committee. 

When  the  Oongris  ^Hygiene  was  held  in  Brussels  in  1852,  the  works  foi 
the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Laboring  Classes  were  not  at  that 
time  of  great  importance,  and  existed  only  in  England,  in  France,  and  in 
some  other  countries :  the  mind  was  only  beginning  then  to  be  occupied 
with  this  subject.  The  idea  was  at  that  time  only  in  the  p^od  of  incuba- 
tion ;  some  fore-thoughtful  minds  alone  were  struck  with  its  importance ; 
its  practical  utility  had  not  then  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
many.  It  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Qmgris  d'lfygiine  in  1852  that  the 
great  question  of  the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes 
must  have  happily  passed  through  this  first  epoch,  and  have  entered  into 
its  period  of  advent. 

It  is,  then,  with  pleasure,  with  gratitude  to  our  predecessors  of  1852,  that 
we  have  seen  the  representatives  of  so  many  different  nations  present  them- 
selves before  this  assize  of  humanity,  with  a  large  and  imposing  array  of 
£Etcts  accomplished,  or  about  to  be  accomplished. 

The  first  Model  Houses  for  the  Working  Classes  were^  constructed  in 
England  in  1844  ;  in  1852  the  report  of  your  Committee  only  presented  to 
you  the  buildings  constructed  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  we  may  be  i>ermitted 
to  foresee,  almost  to  affirm,  that  your  next  Session  will  have  to  record  works 
completed  in  every  country. 

It  is  with  regrret,  we  must  say,  that  up  to  the  present  time,  excepting  in 
Great  Britain — at  least  so  we  believe — all  the  efforts  have  been  made  exclu- 
sively in  favor  of  the  dwellings  in  towns ;  whilst  in  the  country  there  is 
found  a  degree  of  wretchedness  quite  as  much  deserving  our  interest. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Programme  of  Conditions. 

1.  Choice  of  Situation.  2.  Arrangement  of  the  Houses.  8.  Width  of 
Streets.  4.  Yards  and  Gardens.  5.  Choice  of  Materials.  6.  Floors.  7. 
Ventilation. 

Under  each  of  the  above  heads  the  Report  contains  many  practical  remta-ks,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  addenda  or  stqplement  to  the  Schedule  of  General  Rides  for 
the  Construction  of  Workmen*  s  Dwellings ^  adopted^  after  mature  deliberation^  by  the 
C/ngris  d  Ifygihu\  m  1852,  and  published  in  the  Report  of  the  said  Congress^  ob 

*  An  AsfloclAUon  baTini;  this  object  in  view  ways  formed  In  Edinburgh  upwards  of  thirty 
jmn  since,  and  subeeqaentlv  anotner  in  the  north  Mr««t  part  of  Li>ndon :  b4>th  fiiited  in  the 
■eoompllshment  of  their  object,  owins  to  the  difflcnlty  of  obtaining  suitable  bulMIng  sfteti 
and  the  funds  contributed  were  rotamed  to  the  Subscribers.  These  Ikots  disprove  a  stata- 
ment  recently  nuule,  which  would  assign  a  much  liUer  date  to  the  Jtrst  id4a  of  building 
dweUlnffS  for  the  working  classes. 

t  At  this  Congress  Mr.  Roberts  represented  the  Society  fbr  ImproTing  the  Condition  of 
tbe  Laboring  Claisses,  as  their  Honorary  Architect,  and  assisted  in  tne  settfement  of  the  Q«a- 
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weU  08  tuhtequently  (in  1855)  by  the  Bdgian  Gwemment,  in  a  separate  Pamphlet  of 
60  poffeSj  entitled  "  Amelioration  dee  SalAtationt  d'Ouvriirea.'*  We  omit  all  the 
remarkt  under  thete  several  heads^  txcepUng  those  on 

The  arrangement  or  disposition  of  tlie  Houses. — Whether  the  question  relate 
to  detached  houses,  or  to  dwellings  in  stories,  to  small  or  to  large  houses, 
the  first  condition  is  to  give  the  chief  thought  to  ventilation  and  to  light : 
the  blind  alleys,  which  obstruct  a  free  circulation  of  air,  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

Unquestionably,  the  S3r6tem  which  ought  to  be  chosen  is  that  which 
would  provide  for  each  feunily  a  kottse^  wliether  isolated,  or  whether  in 
gnx>up6  with  others,  under  a  common  roof,  and  with  a  garden  added  to  it : 
but  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  this  plan  in  all  localities,  in  the  great  centres 
of  population,  especially  where  land  is  of  too  great  value.  When  financial 
considerations  do  not  allow  the  adoption  of  arrangements  which  are  so 
advantageous  for  the  workmen,  it  remains  to  choose  between  large  roomy 
buildings,  or  workmen's  barracks,  and  the  appropriation  or  reconstruction 
of  existing  houses.  It  is  from  the  adoption  of  this  last  measure  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  opinion,  the  most  fruitful  and  happy  results  may  be  expected. 
It  does  not  crush  the  feeling  of  **  amour-propre,**  so  active  under  the  blouse 
of  the  workman,  and  which  gives  him  an  antipathy  to  all  institutions  which 
appear  calculated  to  separate  him  in  a  distinct  locality,  or  isolated  quarter. 
Improve,  then,  the  houses  already  constructed  ;  carefully  renew  such  as  are 
abandoned  by  those  who  remove  to  new  quarters  of  the  town  ;  and  if  new 
luildings  are  indispensable,  let  them  be  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  in 
conformity  with  the  known  laws  of  health,  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  internal  communication  between  the  different  apartments. 

Ihe  mixture  of  classes,  the  contact  of  men  of  all  grades  of  education  and 
of  different  ranks,  has  a  considerable  influence  on  moral  improvement. 

When,  in  fine,  special  considerations  lead  to  a  choice  of  the  caserne,  or 
barrack  system,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  some  large  piles  of  build- 
ings for  workmen's  fiemiilies,  arranged  with  internal  staircases  and  corridors, 
as  may  be  seen  in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  my  honorable  colleague 
thinks,  in  accordance  with  your  Commission,  that  there  is  but  one  means  of 
arranging  them  in  a  suitable  manner,  but  one  plan  to  be  followed,  that 
which,  in  principle,  is  embodied  in  the  house  built  for  fifty-four  families,  in 
Streatham-street,  London.  We  speak  of  the  system  of  external  galleries 
and  corridors.  One  part  of  the  inconvenience  disappears  in  reality  in  the 
adoption  of  this  arrangement :  the  staircase  is  placed  externally,  the  corri- 
dors are  open  and  over  each  other,  each  apartment  opens  by  a  small  lobby 
on  to  these  galleries.  The  air  circulates  freely  everywhere,  and,  leaving 
his  abode,  the  tenant  meets  his  neighbor  as  he  meets  him  in  the  street. 

In  reference  to  the  Width  of  Streets. — ^The  authorities  ought  everywhere  to 
fix  the  width  of  the  streets.  Very  serious  reasons  exist  for  leading  us  to 
hope  that  decisive  steps  will  be  taken  on  this  subject.    Two  cases  suffice  to 

end  Bales  here  referred  ta    The  larger  portion  of  the  Plans  annexed  to  the  Beport  of  the 
said  Congrees  are  thoae  which  have  been  publishe<l  by  the  Society. 
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show  the  importance  of  this  measure.  When  cholera  prevailed  in  Paris,  in 
the  narrow  streets  there  were  33  deaths  in  1000  inhahitants,  whilst  in  the 
wide  streets  there  were  only  19  in  1000.  At  Genoa,  during  the  last  inya* 
sion  of  cholera,  it  made  such  dreadful  ravages,  that  the  municipality  wat 
put  to  the  expense  of  2,500,000  francs,  chiefly  for  the  relief  of  those  inhab- 
itants who  occupy  the  part  of  the  city  consisting  of  narrow  alleys. 

We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  works  which  have  been  executed.  Those  in 
Great  Britain  are  too  well  known  and  recorded  in  several  publications  to 
need  being  mentioned.  We  only  ob6«>.rve  that  the  capital  employed  in  the 
construction  of  these  establishments  yields  at  least  4  per  cent,  after  the 
deduction  of  all  expenses.  Of  our  efforts  in  /Vance,  <*  and  of  their  results, 
you  have  already  heard  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  Congress.  But  it  is  my 
duty  to  say,  that,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  the  generous  intentions  of 
the  Grovernment  have  been  but  badly  seconded  :  the  credit  of  ten  millions 
open  for  the  dwellings  of  the  laboring  classes  is  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted. 

But  in  no  country  have  there  been  efforts  made  similar  to  those  of  the 
Commiuion  permanenU  de  tecourt  rmUueU  in  Bdgium ;  that  is  to  say,  that  M. 
Ducpetiaux  has  been  one  of  the  first  occupied  in  this  question,  and  who  has 
entered  on  the  path  in  which  we  tread ;  every  thing  has  been  weighed  and 
studied.  So  many  praiseworthy  efforts  deserve  success,  and,  ere  long,  we 
shall  come  to  Brussels,!  to  find  united  in  the  dwellings  about  to  be  con- 
structed every  known  improvement.  The  pledge  of  this  is  given  in  the 
memorandimis,  plans,  designs,  &c.,  collected  together  by  M.  Ducpetiaux 
and  M.  Dimiont,  the  architect,  in  the  Model  House  we  have  all  visited  with 
the  interest  excited  by  the  remarkable  exhibition  of  domestic  economy,  a 
happy  result  of  the  thought  which  has  brought  us  together. 

We  have  to  observe,  further,  the  Model  House  built  by  M.  Pauwels  (the 
large  manufacturer  of  railway  carriages)  for  his  unmarried  workmen,  also 
his  project  for  family  dwelling-houses,  to  be  immediately  built.  Finally, 
the  dwellings  and  establishments  of  every  description,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  the  work-people,  which  have  been  raised  by  the 
Yieille  Montagnc  Company  ;  and  also  by  a  great  number  of  the  principal 
industrial  establishments  in  Belgium. 

In  Germany,  the  undertakings  known  to  us  are — 

A  Socike  Anonyme  in  BerUn^  which  has  built  twelve  houses,  each  contain- 
ing eight  to  twelve  tenements,  let  at  low  rents. 

A  Society  at  Bremen  which  has  built  sixty  cottages,  let  at  such  prices  as 
are  calculated  to  oppose  and  to  compete  with  the  large  casernes.  Hie 
Shareholders  receive  4  per  cent.,  and  the  undertaking  succeeds  well. 

*  PIadb  and  mncb  valnable  Information  with  reference  to  the  oitSt  ouvrUre  constmetod 
in  France  will  be  found  in  M.  Emile  Mailer's  work,  entitled  **  Habltfttiona  Oavri^rea,**  4ko., 
pnbliAbed  by  Dalmont,  Qoai  dee  Angnstins,  49.    Pari^  1855  and  1S6«. 

t  The  eetablisboient  of  a  Society  In  Bnueela  for  the  erection  of  Workmen^B  Houbm  In 
that  dtj  was  announced  the  last  day  of  the  Congress.  The  capital  to  be  8S4\000  franca  la 
■hares  of  1000  francs  each,  with  power  of  Increase  to  1,000,000  franca.  Interest  to  be  psld  at 
4  per  cent,  with  a  sinking  fund  for  liquidating  the  capital  The  rents  are  not  to  exceed  a 
charge  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  of  the  tenants  * 
Ing  owners  of  the  houses  on  the  system  of  annultieA. 
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At  Brandtburg  there  are  six  houses  of  eight  tenements  each  :  the  Share- 
holders  receive  4  per  cent.,  and  there  is  a  Sinking  Fund. 

There  is  also  a  distinct  establishment  at  KUnigAcrg,  and  another  to  which 
the  Czar  contributed. 

In  ffoUand,  at  Amsterdam,  there  are  three  Societies,  in  each  of  which  the 
capital  varies  in  amount  from  200,000  to  300,000  francs.  These  Societies 
have  built  ordinary  houses  of  three  stories,  large  houses  like  barracks,  and 
nave  improved  or  repaired  existing  buildings  purchased  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Societies  recently  established  are  founded  on  the  calculation 
of  4  per  cent,  interest.  Each  dwelling  is  supplied  with  water  and 
gas.  At  the  Hague,  and  at  Rotterdam,  there  are  special  buildings,  and 
municipal  laws  have  been  enacted,  which  forbid  the  occupation  of  im- 
healthy  houses. 

In  SicUzerland^  at  St.  Croix,. in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  at  Locle,  at  Chaux- 
du-Fond,  in  the  Canton  de  Neuchatel,  and  at  Geneva,  we  find  works  already 
constructed.  In  the  last-named  city  there  is  a  Sociiti  Anonyme,  called  Asso- 
tiatum  ImmcbiUere:  it  dates  from  July  1855,  and  has  for  its  object  the  facili- 
tating the  acquirement  of  houses  by  the  working  classes,  and  stimulates 
thriftiness  by  offering  a  solid  investment  for  small  savings :  the  deposits 
received  are  as  low  as  60  cents,  or  hd.  per  week. 

In  StcedeHf  at  Stockholm,  thirteen  houses,  built  in  different  quarters  of 
the  city,  provide  dwellings  for  about  1200  persons  :  the  amount  of  rent  is 
fixed  by  the  general  Council  of  the  town,  according  to  the  situation  and 
extent  of  the  tenancy. 

At  Gdtenburg  more  than  100  families  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
new  buildings,  and  this  work  progresses,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  an 
individual,  whose  name  we  regret  not  to  know. 

In  Dmmark,  the  Government,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chamber,  has 
promulgated  a  law  in  reference  to  buildings  :  this  law  contjuns  well-devised 
regulations,  which  deserve  imitation.  It  fixes  the  minimum  number  and 
dimensions  of  the  rooms  to  be  occupied,  either  by  single  workmen,  or  by 
families :  it  fixes  the  relative  size  of  the  court,  in  regard  to  the  house  and 
its  superfice  :  it  also  fixes  the  date  after  which  a  house  newly  built  may  be 
occupied. 

At  Gronigen,  amongst  other  places,  there  exists,  already,  houses  con- 
structed especially  for  the  laboring  classes. 

At  Turin,  at  Rome,  at  Genoa,  there  are  likewise  schemes,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which,  we  may  hope,  are  at  hand. 

In  Australia,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  same  question  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  At  New  York  and  Boston  there  have  lately  been  built 
more  dwellings  for  the  poor  which  combine  all  the  substantial  comforts  of 
air,  light,  water,  heat,  seclusion.,  and  accessibility. 

The  Society  at  Florence  (which  has  constructed  houses  for  one  hundred 
fiunilles®)  has  set  a  good  example,  the  imitation  of  which  may  be  recom- 

*  A  fall  description  of  these  buildings,  with  statistical  details,  vdW  be  found  In  the  Labor- 
er's Friend  for  Marcli,  1854. 
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mended.  The  document  which  has  been  presented  to  yom*  Commission  is 
a  triumphant  answer  to  the  objection  too  often  renewed,  that  houses  built 
for  the  working  classes  are  not  occupied  by  workmen. 

Mr.  HiNRT  RoBKRTB  (England) — said  :  The  first  day  of  the  Congress  I 
placed  on  your  table  a  pamphlet*^  which  gives'the  results  of  our  efforts  in 
England  for  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 
there  this  important  and  striking  fact  is  shown,  that,  in  the  Model  Houses 
of  the  two  Societies  in  London,  the  highest  average  of  the  annual  mortality 
has  not  exceeded  13.6  per  1000,  whilst  the  average  general  mortality  in 
the  districts  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Model  Houses  are  situated  is 
27.5  per  1000.  The  occupants  of  these  houses  have  not  been  the  victims  of 
cholera ;  or,  if  any  have  been  attacked,  the  cases  are  so  rare  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  spoken  of,  whilst  neighboring  houses  have  been  ravaged  by  the 
disease. 

But,  gentlemen,  in  England  we  have  founH  the  necessity  of  instructing 
the  laboring  classes  in  regard  to  their  health,  and  the  keeping  their  houses 
in  good  order,  and  much  advantage  has  been  derived  from  these  lessons. 
At  the  Oon^h  d^Bygiene^  in  1852,  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  a  proposi- 
tion to  this  effect :  "  I  propose  to  the  Congress  to  declare  the  utility  of 
establishing  in  each  country,  and  also  in  the  principal  centres  of  the  popu- 
lation, a  collection  as  complete  as  possible,  a  kind  of  museum,  where  shall 
be  gathered  together  models,  plans,  specimens  of  materials,  &c.,  relating 
to  hygienique  amelioration  and  progress."  This  proposition,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously,  has  produced  good  results.  To-day  I  take  the 
liberty  of  submitting  a  resolution,  which  is  thus  expressed  : 

"The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  of  public  utility  that  the  working 
classes  be  enlightened  by  all  possible  means  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
and  the  keeping  of  their  houses  in  good  order." 

It  declares  that  the  instruction  of  the  young,  in  the  laboring  classes, 
ought  to  comprise  all  which  relates  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons  and 
of  their  dwellings,  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  good  ventilation,  and  the 
evils  arising  from  humidity. 

"  It  thinks,  enfin^  that  the  study  of  the  science  of  preserving  health  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  rendered  accessible  to  all." 

As  a  specimen  of  what  has  been  done  in  England  with  this  view,  I  pre- 
sent to  the  Congress  a  pamphletf  which  has  been  translated  into  French, 
and  circulated  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

Gentlemen,  we  scatter  the  seed  on  the  earth :  some  fruits  from  the 
labors  of  the  last  Congress  have  been  already  gathered,  and  permit  me  to 
add,  that  U  is  with  the  bUsdng  of  God  we  may  hope  for  a  rich  harvest  in  the 
future. 

*  A  French  translation  (2d  edition)  of  **The  Pbrsloal  Condition  of  the  Laboring  CIsMeiL 
JbeL,**  pnbllahed  at  21  Exeter  IlalL  Upwards  of  150  eoplea  of  this  pamphlet  were  dMriboted 
to  members  of  the  Congress. 

.  t  **  Home  Reform,  or  Advice  to  the  Laboring  Clssses  on  the  Improvement  of  tbetr  Dwell- 
ings and  the  keepinz  them  in  good  condition^  published  at  24  Exeter  HalL  Extracts  from 
this  Damphlet  have  been  pablbbed  In  works  circulating  extensively  in  France,  Switsertand, 
Sweden,  Jcc 
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SCOTLAND. 

Thi  Press  and  the  Lecture  are  both  made  available  by  the  friends  of  edu- 
Gational  progress  in  nrg^ing  on  the  people  of  Scotland  the  necessity  of  in- 
corporating improvements  on  their  system  of  parochial  and  univeraity  edu- 
cation. 

Eabl  of  Elqdt  BKfOBi  THI  Emkburgh  PHILOSOPHICAL  Ikotitutiok. — In  the 
introductory  lecture,  the  Earl  of  Elgin  suggests  as  the  cure  of  superficial 
knowledge  among  the  professedly  educated,  is  '*  to  raise  the  standard  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  and  cultivation  so  high  that  smatterers  will  be  little  likely 
to  mistake  their  own  shallowness  for  profundity."  Our  inference  from  this 
address  is,  that  he  recommends  for  Scotland  a  system  of  public  schools,  open 
to  all,  good  enough  for  all,  rich  and  poor,  and  objectionable  to  no  one 
religious  denomination.  The  following  references  show  his  estimate  of  the 
American  school  system. 

General  Education  m  the  VhUed  States.  —The  passengers  by  the  Mayflower 
were,  in  birth,  education,  fortune,  and  zeal,  coequal ;  and  on  this  dead  level 
of  social  equality,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  no  institutions,  except  such 
as  conferred  equal  rights  and  privileges  on  all,  could  bo  made  to  stand. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  except  to  endeavor,  by 
extending  to  the  utmost  the  benefit  of  intellectual  culture,  to  limit  as  much 
as  possible  the  number  of  those  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  be  likely, 
through  adverse  circumstances  or  lack  of  opportunity,  to  swell  the  list  of 
dupes.  The  earnest  and  patriotic  men  to  whom  the  rising  fortunes  of  these 
young  communities  were  intrusted,  descried  this  truth  from  afar,  and  hail- 
ing it  with  joy,  set  diligently  and  from  the  first  to  work  to  secure,  against 
all  risks  and  casualties,  those  interests  of  popular  education  which,  in  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  they  had  justly  brought  themselves  to  consider  the 
palladium  of  the  State.    (Cheers. ) 

An  Intelligent  traveller,  writing  a  short  time  ago  from  New  York,  ob- 
serves that  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves  for  educational 
purposes  seems  almost  to  nm  to  excess  in  that  country  ;  and,  he  adds,  the 
wealthier  classes  on  whom  this  burden  falls,  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes, 
bear  it  without  grudging,  because  experience  has  taught  them  that,  with 
the  extension  of  education,  the  value  of  property  rises.  (Cheers.)  "Wher- 
ever," lays  another,  '*  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  pilgrims  find  their 
way,  there  are  established  homes,  schools,  and  churches,  shops,  and  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  the  free  press,  hotels  for  strangers,  and  asylums  for  the 
unfortunate  and  the  orphan."  Mr.  Whitworth,  commissioner  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  New  York  Exhibition  in  1853,  writes  :— **  In  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  particularly  in  the  North,  education  is,  by  means  of  com- 
mon schools,  placed  within  the  reach  of  each  individual,  and  all  classes 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded.  The  desire  of  knowledge  so 
early  imparted  is  greatly  increased,  while  the  facilities  for  diffusing  it  are 
amply  provided  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  free  press.  The  benefits 
which  result  to  the  public  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  in  a  national  point 
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of  Yiew,  but  it  is  to  the  co-operation  of  both  that  they  must  undoubtedlj 
be  ascribed."  And  Mr.  Whitworth's  colleague,  Mr.  Wallis,  reporting 
on  the  state  of  manafiKrtnree,  says: — '*Here  (in  the  Northern  States), 
where  sound  and  systematic  education  has  been  longest,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility most  perfectly  carried  out,  the  greatest  manu&cturing  developments 
are  to  be  found.  Bringing  a  mind  prepared  by  thorough  school  disci- 
pline, and  educated  up  to  a  fiir  higher  standard  than  those  of  a  much  supe- 
rior social  grade  in  society  in  the  Old  World,  the  American  working  boy 
develops  rapidly  into  the  skilled  artisan ;  and  having  once  mastered  one 
part  of  his  business,  he  is  never  content  until  he  has  mastered  all. "  In  an- 
other part  of  his  report,  talking  of  the  precious  metals,  Mr.  Wallis  says, 
that  having  their  minds  prepared  by  education,  the  artisans  seize  on  very 
difficult  points  of  manufacturing  construction  as  it  were  by  mere  instinct ; 
and  speaking  of  Schools  of  Design,  he  says,  *'  The  rapid  progress  made  by 
the  students  at  these  schools  is  another  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
primary  education  which  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  children,  male  and 
female,  of  the  United  States  to  receive." 

Edveational  Experience  qf  Qmada. — ^Although  partially  veiled  by  the  decorons 
trappings  of  Monarchy,  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies  have  their  root  in  equality  of  condition,  no  less 
than  those  of  the  adjoining  States  of  the  American  Union.  There,  too, 
accordingly,  we  soon  made  the  discovery  that  there  were  dangers  ahead  if 
political  power  should  fidl  into  the  hands  of  masses  of  men  unfitted  by  edu- 
cation and  training  to  resist  the  seductions  of  quacks  and  smatterers  ;  and 
we  turned  to  the  same  quarter  for  protection  against  it  The  Canadian 
educational  system  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  northern  States  of  the 
Union  chiefly  by  the  more  strenuous  endeavor  which  has  been  made  under 
the  latter  to  associate  religion  with  the  common-school  teaching.  Not  that 
we  undertake  to  relieve  parents  or  pastors  from  responsibility  for  the  reli- 
gious training  of  the  child.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  desire  that  they 
should  feel  the  full  weight  of  that  responsibility,  and  acknowledge  that  the 
utmost  that  can  be  expected  of  the  day-school  is,  that  it  should  better  fit 
the  child  for  the  direct  religious  instruction  which  it  is  to  receive  at  church, 
at  the  Sabbath-school,  and  at  home.  (Cheers.)  But  we  have  adopted  pre- 
cautions beyond  those  which  our  neighbors  have  seen  fit  to  take,  in  order 
to  insure,  in  eo  far  as  human  means  can  do  so,  that  in  its  practical  working 
the  system  shall  be  constantly  pervaded  by  a  Christian  spirit.  With  this 
view,  influential  clergymen  have  been  placed  on  the  Board  which  superin- 
tends the  whole,  and  in  the  several  school  sections,  the  local  clergy  of  all 
denominations  are  ex  officio  visitors  of  the  schools.  After  all,  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  encourage  whatever  tends  to  promote  Christian  charity  and  bro- 
therly love  in  a  community. 
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We  have  received  from  an  attentive  correspondent  reports  of  addresses 
before  lyceums  and  mechanic  institutions  by  men  of  high  parliamentary 
standing,  which  show  the  interest  felt  in  this  class  of  educational  agencies, 
as  well  as  embody  many  practical  suggestions  applicable  to  the  improve- 
ment of  similar  institutions  with  us. 

Ihauqubation  07  THS  Ltceuh  at  Oldham. — We  make  the  following  ex- 
trscts  from  Lord  Staiojct's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Lyceum  build- 
ing at  Oldham — a  manufacturing  town  with  a  population  of  over  70,000. 

Latye  amount  of  leiture  not  requisUe  to  the  acquitUum  qf  knowledge. — It  is  true 
that  most,  perhaps  all  of  those  whom  your  Lyceum  will  instruct,  are  not 
men  of  leisure  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  a  large  amount  of  leisure  is  requisite 
In  order  to  obtain  a  considerable  proportion  of  learning.  The  biuin,  like 
the  body,  can  only  bear  a  certain  amount  of  active  exertion — nay,  of  all 
bodily  organs  it  is  the  most  delicate,  the  most  easily  put  out  of  repair,  the 
most  difficult  to  set  right  when  once  disorganized.  Now,  it  is  liable  to  suf- 
fer in  two  ways — ^from  too  little  work  in  those  whose  labor  is  mechanical 
only,  or  who  do  no  work  at  all ;  from  too  much  work  in  those  whose  labor 
employs  chiefly  or  exclusively  the  intellectual  faculties.  It  is  idle,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  the  majority  of  men,  though  free  from  any  pressure  of 
business,  though  independent  of  a  profession  or  trade,  can,  whatever  the 
amount  of  their  leisure,  or  however  much  they  may  desire  it,  occupy  any 
thing  like  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  study.  If 
no  external  circumstances  interpose  to  limit  their  exertions.  Nature  will 
and  does.  The  mind  only  retains  its  freshness  for  a  limited  time  ;  if  that 
time  be  exceeded,  exhaustion  ensues,  little  is  learnt,  and  the  seeds  of  future 
mischief  are  sown  in  the  constitution.  What  I  contend  for  then,  is  this — 
that  no  man  willing  to  study  need  desx)ond  because  he  can  only  command 
a  portion,  it  may  be,  of  his  evenings,  while  others  are  masters  of  the  whole 
day.  It  is  bad  arithmetic  in  such  matters  to  compute  that  four  times  as 
much  can  be  learnt  in  four  hours  as  in  one.  Just  as  reasonably  might  one 
aigae  that,  because  one  good  dinner  daily  gives  health  and  strength,  there- 
fore four  such  dinners  every  day  would  make  a  man  four  times  as  strong, 
and  four  times  as  healthy.  Just  as  reasonably  might  one  affirm,  what  all 
who  have  looked  into  the  elements  of  finance  know  to  be  untrue,  that  if 
you  double  the  rate  of  a  tax  you  will  double  the  amount  it  produces.  The 
foct  is,  nature  intends  that  we  should  develop  all  our  faculties,  that  we 
should  work  our  whole  organization  in  turn,  and  not  a  part  of  it  only. 
The  man  who  exerts  his  brain  only,  and  the  man  who  exerts  his  muscles 
only,  is  equally  violating  her  laws,  and  those  laws  are  never  violated  with 
impunity.  I  don't  want  to  overstate  my  case.  I  am  not  denying  that  the 
hours  of  labor  are  many,  nor  that  the  cares  of  life  press  heavily  on  the 
working  man  who  is  also  a  student.  But  I  affirm  that  the  obstacles  which 
labor  places  in  the  way  of  intellectual  advance,  though  real,  are  less  for- 
midable than  they  look,  while  by  their  nature  they  save  the  student  from 
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other  dangers  quite  as  real  which  beset  the  man  whose  time  is  entireljr 
his  own — the  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  an  idle  and  relaxed  habit ;  the 
danger,  on  the  other,  of  mental  wear  and  tear  induced  by  not  knowing 
when  to  leave  off.  Even  four  hours  in  the  week,  or  rather  more  than  200 
in  the  year,  regularly  and  earnestly  devoted  to  one  branch  of  thought,  will 
carry  an  intelligent  man  very  far  in  any  study  whatever. 

Recreation  a  necessity. — Recollect  what  modem  society  is.  Becollect  what 
modern  labor  is.  We  bring  together  men  in  masses  ;  we  employ  them  in 
mechanical  pursuits.  The  very  perfection  of  the  work  done, — the  cause  of 
that  perfection,  division  of  labor,  carried  to  the  highest  point, — tends  to 
render  occupation  more  and  more  monotonous  ;  so  that  the  intellect,  era?' 
ing  stimulus,  asking  for  variety,  is  starved.  For,  to  an  active  brain,  intel- 
lectual  inaction — the  want  of  subjects  for  thought — ^is  quite  as  painful  as  to 
the  habitually  inert  temperament  is  the  unaccustomed  toil  of  thought. 
What,  then,  I  ask,  becomes  of  the  vast  masses  of  intelligent  men  and 
women  whom  we  congregate  in  these  towns  f  What  are  our  national 
amusements  ?  None — or  next  to  none.  Even  the  simplest  of  all  pleasures, 
the  enjoyment  of  natural  beauty,  is  rarely  possible.  The  leisure  hours  here 
fall  mostly  at  night,  when  outdoor  pleasures  are  inappropriate,  even  if  the 
neighborhood  of  our  towns  afforded  more  fiicilities  for  such  pleasures  than 
they  do.  We  want,  then,  besides  teaching  for  those  who  will  be  instmct- 
ed,  rational  amusements  for  those  who  only  desire  to  be  interested.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  putting  that  prominently  forward  as  an  object  which  we 
ought  to  keep  in  view.  Health  is  weakened,  disease  generated,  life  short- 
ened, by  the  depression  of  spirits  which  follows  upon  an  unstimulated 
existence.  Men  die  for  want  of  cheerfulness,  as  plants  die  for  want  of  light. 
That  is  a  fact  to  which  you  may  get  medical  testimony  in  plenty ;  and  it  is 
to  this  very  difficulty  of  finding  pleasures — ^a  difficulty  arising  in  part  out 
of  the  accidents  of  our  social  state,  in  part  out  of  the  grave,  earnest,  ener- 
getic, reflective,  but  rather  sombre  cast  of  mind  which  for  many  centuries 
has  distinguished  the  people  of  this  nation — that  I  ascribe  that  habit  of 
excessive  social  indulgence  which  is  still  the  principal  reproach  upon  our 
national  morals  and  manners.  I  affirm,  then,  that  in  every  point  of  view 
intellectual,  moral,  even  sanitary  institutions  such  as  this  is  intended  to  be 
— partly  social,  partly  literary,  useful  to  the  few  who  study  in  earnest,  at- 
tractive to  the  many  whose  chief  aim  is  amusement — ^have  in  both  those 
capacities  a  real  and  substantial  value.  Tour  lectures,  your  reading-rooms, 
your  evening  classes,  your  lending  library — for  that  essential  element  of 
popular  usefulness  I  hope  it  is  not  proposed  to  omit — will  each  draw  to  yon 
subscribers,  each  probably  subscribers  of  a  different  class.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  athcnapum,  a  lyceum,  an  institute,  call  it  which  you  will,  in 
every  larp^e  town  of  England  is  no  longer  a  mere  luxury  which  may  be  en- 
joyed or  dispensed  with  at  pleasure,  but  has  become  an  essential  and  inte- 
gral part  of  our  social  organization. 

Lyceums  the  vniverfiiitt  of  the  people. — In  my  belief,  their  sphere  of  actkm 
admits  of  vast  enlargement.  I  hold  that  they  are  destined  to  perform,  as 
regards  the  more  numerous  class  of  society,  the  same  functions  as  thoaa 
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whkh  the  TTniveidties  discharge  towards  the  wealthier.  They  oomblne 
two  adTaotages  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  yalue— 
llni,  that  members  of  every  religious  denomination  meet  here  upon  equal 
terms  ;  next,  that  they  start  unencumbered  with  traditions,  and  taking  as 
their  point  of  departure  the  educational  ideas,  not  of  any  former,  but  of  the 
present  age.  Here,  gentlemen,  let  me  express  a  hope  that  you  will  not 
rest  content  with  what  has  been  or  is  being  done — not  even  with  the  suc- 
cess and  progress  of  this  institution, — ^but  that  you  will  couple  with  it, 
either  as  part  of  the  same  establishment  or  separately  under  the  act  of  Par- 
liament, a  free,  or  nearly  free,  library  for  the  use  of  the  100,000  persons 
who  inhabit  this  town  and  its  neighborhood.  Manchester,  Salford,  liver- 
pool,  Bolton,  even  Warrington,  have  set  you  the  example.  Out  of  eighteen 
places  where  it  has  been  proposed  to  put  the  act  in  force  it  has  been  carried 
In  thirteen  ;  and  having  watched  the  movement  during  four  years,  I  can 
bear  witness  that,  though  difficulties  are  often  made  about  the  setting  up 
of  a  free  library,  no  instance  has  occurred  within  my  Icnowledge  where,  one 
having  been  established,  it  has  fidled  to  command  popular  support,  or  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  its  establishment.  If,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some 
places,  a  rate  be  objected  to,  the  thing  may  be  done  by  private  means.  A 
capital  of  2,000{.  will  give,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  a  collection  of  10,000 
TOlumes  to  begin  with,  and  1,000  subscribers  of  only  4«.  yearly  will  supply 
an  income  amply  sufficient  to  defray  all  necessary  expenses.  But  a  rate- 
supported  library,  is  preferable,  first,  because  in  that  case  alone  can  it  be 
absolutely  free  ;  secondly,  because  that  mode  of  support  gives  to  it  a  more 
pablic  and  popular  character. 

Subjedt  qf  intlrvetion  m  Lyeeumn. — First,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  intel- 
lectual competition  should  be  stimulated  in  every  possible  manner  ;  and  I 
heard,  therefore,  with  peculiar  pleasure  some  words  which  fell  from  the 
president  of  the  Institution  this  morning,  as  to  the  propriety  of  establishing 
examinations  and  rewarding  efficiency  with  prises.  What  is  read  with 
•ome  definite  and  tangible  end  in  view  is  apt  to  be  more  carefully  studied 
and  longer  remembered  than  what  is  read  in  a  vague  and  general  idea  of 
Improvement.  Next,  I  hold  that  a  wide  latitude  should  be  g^ven  to  indi- 
Tldual  taste.  What  a  man  wishes  to  learn  he  will  learn  better,  more 
quickly,  and  with  more  profit  to  himself  than  what  he  undertakes  to  study 
merely  upon  the  recommendation  of  others,  even  though  the  latter  may  be 
more  generally  useful.  Subject  to  this  qualification  I  will  mention  those 
to|dcs  which  seem  most  likely  to  be  of  service.  I  sec  in  a  prospectus  which 
has  been  issued  mention  of  French  classes  and  others  for  the  teaching  of 
languages.  I  am  fax  from  depreciating  such  studies ;  their  interest  is 
great,  their  use  is  great  even  for  those  who  stay  at  home, — ^much  more  for 
those  who  travel ;  but  where  time  and  opportunity  are  limited,  and  where 
no  special  inducement  exists,  I  doubt  whether  the  acquiring  of  languages 
If  the  most  necessary  or  profitable  branch  of  knowledge.  Words,  after  all, 
are  only  vehicles  of  thought ;  the  stores  of  thought  accumulated  in  our 
own  tongue  are  already  immense ;  and  if  much  of  life  be  passed  in  that 
which  is  rather  preparation  for  study  than  study  itself,  little  time  may  re- 
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UAin  to  c«tmplete  tlie  Vuilding  for  whidi  such  wide  ftnd  ample  foondatioiii 
hAvt>  hwn  Iftkt  It  8e«BS  to  me^- Init  remember  that  I  give  my  opinions 
on  th««e  rabjects  with  the  ntmoet  defneDce— tbmt  the  foondation  of  a  com- 
pl^tv  aiiU  ratiinud  educatkw  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  laws,  as  de- 
UikxhI  fK4u  r«>ivrd«d  fifects ;  a  knowledge,  first,  of  those  laws  by  which  the 
iiiorKauW  world  i»  governed— as  those  which  regulate  astronomical,  geo- 
lo((UtU,  aiKl  chemkal  phenomena :  next,  of  those  laws  which  control  or- 
gauiM^  eiUtenv^es-— a  bianeh  whidi  includes  physiology  in  all  its  depart- 
mvuU ;  lastly,  a  knowledge  of  that  which,  for  want  of  a  more  recognised 
t«^rtu,  I  must  vmll  sockiogy,  embradng  the  investigation  d  social  problems, 
aiKl  cnaMittg  us  to  tiaoe  the  paths  along  which  human  acti<m  has  moved  In 
all  wHittlries  and  ages.  I  cannot  go  ftu:  into  these  tofto  here,  or  else  I 
thiuk  1  cimld  show  that  the  order  which  I  have  named,  from  the  study  of 
the  sim|4est  stnicture — inorganic  matter — up  to  that  of  the  highest  and 
im^t  itunplex — ^the  human  mind — is  no  arbitrary  progress,  but  one  which 
Nature  herself  dictates  and  directs.  I  may  be  asked  what  man,  unless  sole- 
ly anil  professedly  a  philosopher,  can  find  leisure  for  sudi  inquiries  f  I  le- 
plv,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  astronomer,  a  geologist,  a  chemist,  a  physi- 
oK^gist,  in  order  to  learn  what  have  been  the  principal  results  of  human 
thought  in  those  departments,  or  what  is  their  inter-connection  one  with 
another.  The  slow  progress  of  discovery  afifords  no  measure  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  appreciate  the  results  of  discovery.  It  takes  ages  to  make  the 
road  which  when  made  may  be  travelled  over  in  a  few  years.  If  interro- 
gated as  to  the  use  of  such  investigations,  I  would  point  out  that  the  two 
great  questions  which  an  intelligent  mind  on  beginning  to  reflect  natural- 
ly puts  are  these,  *'What  am  If"  and  '*What  is  this  universe  around 
me  V*  To  g^ve  an  answer,  however  partial  and  incomplete,  to  these  queries 
has  been  the  effort  of  the  human  intellect  during  more  than  8,000  yeazs, 
and  may  be  for  8,000  more.  No  man  is  so  dull  that  they  do  not  interest 
him  ;  none  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  so  acute  that  they  do  not  perplex 
and  baffle  him.  In  comparison  with  such  reflections  to  talk  of  what  we 
call  the  practical  applications  of  science  is  indeed  descending  low ;  yet  these 
applications — ^never  the  first  object,  often  not  in  any  degree  the  object  of 
the  philosopher — ^have  doubled  the  wealth  and  power  of  England,  and  fai- 
calculably  lessened  the  pressure  of  human  suffering  from  material  causes. 
In  concluding  on  this  head,  I  would  observe  that  in  England  we  need  to 
study  man's  works  less,  and  nature  more  ;  and  even  where  we  apply  our- 
selves to  investigate  the  vast  course  of  human  action,  we  are  in  the  haUt 
of  ascribing  too  much  importance  to  an  almost  mechanical  recollection  of 
facts,  and  too  little  to  the  establishment  of  those  generalizations  whidi 
give  past  &cts  almost  their  sole  importance  for  us.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak 
in  the  language  of  accusation,  or  of  complaint ;  yet  it  does  seem  straogo 
that  a  man  may  leave  cither  of  the  great  universities,  after  a  school  and 
college  training  which  together  have  extended  over  ten  years,  an  acooBh 
plished  classic,  an  able  mathematician,  yet  wholly  unacquainted  with  ex- 
ternal nature,  ignorant  of  the  principle  upon  which  a  common  steam-engliw 
is  constructed,  ignorant  even  of  the  mechanism  whidi  he  carries  about  wUh 
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him  In  his  own  bodj,  and  utterly  nnvened  in  the  first  principles  of  that 
Iftir  of  the  land  nnder  which  he  lives.  To  sum  up  in  a  word,  I  mean  this — 
that  the  end  of  all  human  teaching  is  human  action ;  that  that  teaching  is 
most  yaluable  which  tends  to  direct  and  economise  action ;  that  such  teach- 
ing most  concern  itself  mainlj  with  two  things — the  laws  which  govern  in- 
animate nature  and  the  laws  which  govern  man  ;  and  that  whatever  does 
not  add  to  our  knowledge  on  one  or  other  of  these  subjects  is,  comparative- 
ly q>eaking,  of  little  value.  And  herein,  as  I  think,  one  great  merit  of  in- 
stftaticms  like  these  consists,  that,  being  tied  down  by  no  statutes,  no 
fixmders'  wills,  no  traditions  of  immemorial  antiquity,  they  not  only  sup- 
ply instruction  to  the  people,  but  they  supply  that  kind  of  instruction  for 
which  a  popular  demand  exists.  They  follow  the  national  taste  ;  they  do 
not  in  attempting  to  direct  that  taste  pervert  it.  Long  may  this  state  of 
things  endure ;  and  in  educaticm,  as  in  other  matters,  may  the  ttansition 
fnm  past  to  present  habits  of  thought  take  place,  as  in  England  such  tran- 
Mosis  mostly  do,  by  no  demolition  of  that  which  exists,  by  no  sudden  dis- 
ruption of  ancient  ties,  but  by  the  greatest  and  almost  imperceptible  ao- 
oommodatlon  of  all  intelligent  minds  to  that  which  all  perceive  to  be  in- 
evitable in  the  course  of  events  I 

fim  Jaiobb  p.  Kat  SmriTUiwoBTH,  who  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  for 
hii  devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  who  is  the  author  of 
the  system  now  administered  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
followed  Lord  Stanley  in  an  address  from  which  we  make  the  following 
SEtncts: 

jBJMwh'ofkrf  Proffrtu  qf  the  Oovniry. — ^I  remember  the  time — ^it  is  not  distant 
—when  a  large  part  of  these  valleys  were  almost  deserted  portions  of  re- 
note  parishes,  without  schools,  and  almost  without  chf^>els — ^forlorn,  des- 
titate  almost  of  religious  instruction  ;  but  now  we  see,  on  every  hand,  the 
spires  of  religious  edifices  rising  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  to 
Bost  of  them  are  attached  schools,  themselves  often  buildings  of  great 
hsttnty,  and  the  whole  oiganization  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  our 
popnlation  is  gradually  approaching  to  perfection.  Forty  normal  schools, 
educating  2,000  students,  and  sending  out  1,000  teachers  annually,  have 
been  founded ;  8,000  pupil-teachers  are  now  aiding  in  the  instruction  of 
■Dhools,  and  undergoing  the  apprenticeship  which  is  to  issue  in  their  pass- 
lag  two  years  in  the  normal  school,  and  afterwards  becoming  certificated 
teaohers.  Besides  these  arrangements,  the  Government  has  expended, 
on  various  other  objects,  moneys  which  amount  in  the  whole  to  nearly 
600,0001.  per  annum.  Then,  the  means  of  support  are  of  a  like  general 
diaracter,  consistent  with  the  institutions  of  the  country.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  support  has  been  of  a  purely  volimtary  character.  About 
lU.  Sd.  has  been  derived  from  local  subscriptions,  and  about  6«.  9d.  has 
been  derived  f^m  the  contributions  of  the  school-pence  of  the  children — 
Baking  altogether,  ISt.  per  head  per  scholar  in  each  school.  Now,  the 
Government,  besides  this,  has  contributed  at  the  rate  of  about  12t.  per  head 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  and  for  the  payment  of 
te  stipends  of  the  pupil-teachers ;  and,  recently,  it  has  likewise  oontribut- 
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mi  M  iiiiilUtfffti  Uff^ui,  fUiioiitiitiiK  U)  it.  or  U  per  fdiolar,  m  UmA 
Hiihii  Hi  ttiK  i«fUl  rmmrvtm  of  Uia  ichM>l ;  and  in  this  way  gnfficM 
iiiHv  Im  iiliMiliMNt  111  MMiitru  Urn  nflMfmcjr  <if  tb<e  tdiool,  and  thai  witkoat  »- 
Miilliitf  U»  niiy  iiiiMiiiB  luiiiiwUtmit  witb  ielf-fpoTcmiieDt 

/A<M'  mm  fhMm  h  rtimnttl  Umffer  tmdtr  wtfrwrfii — It  ^ipoui  from  the  kit 

i(i|(HU«  lliwt  WIJNKI  |HHir  rhllflr«ti  hare  left  Kfawii  befcirt  thej  were  to 

««{  mtd  i  Hh.UNI  uuMV  |MMir  rhlWren  brfore  ther  were  eleren  ycanoCi 

tiW.um  HH»v««  |HHir  I'hliarmi  before  thty  were  twelre  jcan  of  age  ;  and 

IU*»  <Mlt«  Ml  lwi»lvt»  wnn'fllf  «nr  ^««  *** •*  ■t*><*L    E^«  in  ti>«  towna, 

III  llu»  m*«io  iHiiiiiiiMitlal  dJutffcto,  the  fauqwctora  report  that  few  childim 

H(«i  Hi  M>hm>l  Hi  H  irrniter  age  than  from  ten  to  eleren.    Now  the  oaoaet  ef- 

|\H  lititf  ih«»m»  rwiiilU  are  alao  diacloMd  by  the  ceoraa.    It  •f^mn  that  of  th* 

vliUUioii  who  wore  ruA  at  tcbool  between  the  agea  of  three  and  fiftecSt 

\»?H.  17I»  lN»yii,  or  40  per  cent,,  were  not  at  work  ;  and  1,218,055  girla,  or  tt 

ui|-  (HUii. ,  lilMo  were  not  at  work.    On  the  other  hazid,  the  nomber  not  wX 

M'htuO,  but  at  work,  wa«  oomparatirely  nnall ;   818,776  boyi,  or  16  per 

wilt.,  Wftre  at  work  between  the  agea  of  three  and  fifteen  ;  and  218,065»  or 

iHtr  iHiiit.  f  of  Rf rill.    It  afipean  that  57  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  popii- 

lailoii  of  (iniat  J^rltaJn,  fM;tween  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen,  remain  witli- 

utit  4Nliu»tton,  chiefly  Yiecaime  of  the  indifierenoe  of  their  parenta.    Now, 

thiM  1m  a  Mul  Niate  f/f  tbingR  ;  but  there  are  alio  some  other  featnrea  which 

Imvu  iNien  remarlceil  Sty  the  inapectom  greatly  affecting  the  suocesB  of  tha 

MthiNil.     Mr.  WatklnM,  Iriaiwctur  of  the  Weat  Riding  of  Torkahire,  oom- 

plaliiM  gniaily  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  attendance  of  children,  owing  to  t»- 

rioiw  oauMfiM  affecting  the  manufacturing  interests  of  that  county ;  and  hit. 

HayM  that,  in  Uiu  majority  of  the  schools  of  that  district,  88  per  cent,  of  tha 

(ilillilren  hmvo  the  MchfKil  annually;  only  12  per  cent,  of  them  remain. 

Now,  you  have  hiul  great  experience  in  this  district  of  the  operation  of  tha 

half*tlm<i  iw.'t.     I  twlltivs  that,  with  whatever  feelings  the  half-time  act  was 

at  flmi  r»c«lv<Ml  in  this  cliHtrict,  there  is  now  a  general  satisfitction  with  its 

ii|Minitloii.     I  iMilitivu  that,  both  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  on  the  part 

(if  employ (•m,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  children  in  dviliaation,  the  im- 

pnivetuittit  o{  thttlr  manners,  and  increase  of  their  intelligence,  and  tha 

greater  value  of  their  lalmr,  are  acknowledged  ;  and  that  these  results  have 

lieen  obtained  without  any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  manufactniing 

o|NimtlonN,  or  without  any  interruption  of  commercial  operations.    Now, 

tite  exteimton  of  t)ie  half-time  act  to  the  whole  of  England  would  ieod 

y,(MN),(HN)  of  ohlhlren  to  school  whoso  life  is  at  present  spent  in  idlenev ; 

Mid  It  would  double  tlio  number  of  those  who  are  now  employed  in  remo- 

nemtlve  laUir.    One  of  the  itmiHsctors,  Mr.  CkK>ke,  says  with  great  empha* 

sis,  timt  n(»  lutMuiure  inmld  be  adopted  which  would  have  so  large  an  effed 

In  ralslnK  the  (HUidttltm  of  the  working  classes  thronghont  the  rural  di^ 

trU'ta  «tf  (his  cnmntry.    At  eleven  years  of  age,  the  inspectors  report  that 

tlie  vhlldr««n  who  have  been  taught  in  efficient  schools  know  as  madi  it 

any  of  Uie  ohlldrvn  who  are  taught  in  the  schools  thai  have  been  crealid 

mi  the  ("(uitlnent  of  Kurt>pe,  notwithstanding  thai  their  oiganiatioQ  hia 

Umk  vumploted  for  a  great  number  of  yean.    But,  in  the  firee  oommiuiitki 
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of  Switierland,  where  each  canton  manages  its  own  affiurs  and  the  most 
democratic  system  of  voting  exists,  every  canton  has  a  law,  that  no  child 
shall  be  taken  away  from  school  before  he  is  fourteen  years  of  age.  Now, 
in  England,  the  difference  is  amazingly  great,  for  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  thirteen  only  6*44  per  cent,  are  at  school ;  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen  only  3 '64  per  cent. ;  and  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  fifteen  only  2*84  per  cent.  The  proportion  in  Scotland  is  even  not 
higher  than  1^  or  2  per  cent,  more  than  England.  That  is  a  fetct  which 
tends  to  show  that,  even  in  a  country  which  since  the  Reformation  has  had 
the  advantage  of  a  parochial  system  of  schools,  dependence  cannot  be  placed 
on  the  parents  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labor  to  send  their  chil- 
dren  to  school  till  the  age  of  fourteen.  Improvements  in  the  schools  have 
also,  as  has  been  universally  reported  by  the  inspectors,  had  no  appreciable 
effect  in  extending  the  school  age.  There  have  also  been  various  benevo- 
lent schemes  recently  adopted,  particularly  in  the  mining  districts,  to  at- 
tract the  children  to  school.  Prizes  have  been  offered  for  classes,  which 
have  been  competed  for  by  the  children  of  largo  districts.  Those  prizes 
have  been  given  with  great  publicity,  and  have  been  accompanied  by  cer- 
tificates which  have  been  intended  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  market  of  la- 
bor in  those  districts.  Those  schools  have  been  supported  by  the  principal 
firms  in  the  mining  districts,  and  some  results  as  respects  those  districts 
have  been  attained  ;  but  generally  speaking  the  evil  has  not  been  reached. 
I  cannot  help  saying  that  my  own  opinion  is  that  this  great  difficulty,  as 
respects  the  rural  districts  and  the  mining  districts  of  England,  cannot  be 
overcome  without  the  adoption  of  the  Half-time  Act,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  period  of  harvest  and  peculiar  em- 
ployments of  different  trades,  in  order  that  the  children  of  those  districts 
may  enjoy  the  same  amount  of  advantage  that  has  been  obtained  in  these. 

Itutruction  to  children  after  leaving  aehod. — What  provision  is  there  yet  made 
in  this  country  that  the  child  who  then  becomes  a  youth  and  goes  to  work 
for  the  whole  of  the  day,  either  in  some  rural  employment  or  in  some 
manufactory,  and  spends  his  leisure  time  in  listless  idleness,  and  learns 
nothing  but  what  can  be  taught  in  the  streets, — ^what  provision  is  there 
made,  what  institution  is  there  to  carry  on  the  instruction  of  the  school 
from,  the  period  of  18  to  the  period  of  17  ?  The  mechanics'  institutions, 
the  lyceums,  have  sprung  up  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  country  ;  but 
even  they  do  not  exist  in  the  rural  districts ;  and  there  is  no  institution  as 
yet  which  peculiarly  meets  the  vrant  of  the  youth  between  the  age  of  18 
and  17. 

It  would  seem  to  me  possible,  for  example,  that,  taking  such  a  town  as 
Oldham,  surrounded  by  manufacturing  villages  at  a  moderate  distance, 
that  connected  possibly  with  this  lyceum,  or  if  not  connected  with  this 
lyceum,  then  with  some  central  school,  there  might  be  formed  a  group 
of  subsidiary  institutions — evenings  schools — in  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages ;  and  that  for  such  a  group  of  schools  there  might  be  an  itin- 
erating master,  who  might,  for  instance,  teach  classes  in  some  central 
achool  on  two  evenings  of  the  week,  and  might  go  out  and  teach 
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at  the  other  schools  on  the  remaining  four  evenings  of  the  week,  efther 
one  each  evening,  or  giving  two  evenings  at  each  school ;  and  bj  oom- 
binations  of  this  kind  we  might  greatly  diminish  the  expense  of  the 
individual  schools,  while  very  greatly  increased  efficiency  might  be  given 
to  them.  I  would  also  remind  you  that  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  has  recently  been  training  masters  for  the  instruction  of  drawing 
classes  and  the  application  of  art  to  all  industrious  and  mechanical  em- 
plojrments  ;  and  it  would  be  quite  possible,  in  connection  with  this  lycenm, 
to  have  a  drawing  master  who  might  teach  on  certain  evenings  of  the  week 
in  this  institution,  and  who  might  teach  on  other  evenings  in  some  of  those 
evening  schools. 

Oourtet  qf  Lecturet  have  eecued  to  attrad  and  tniered. — ^The  old  institntione^> 
those  of  the  Andersonlan  University  of  Glasgow,  the  London  Mechanlce* 
Institution,  the  Manchester  and  the  Liverpool  Mechanics*  Listitution — set 
out  with  the  intention  of  having  complete  courses  of  lectures,  and  they 
expected,  in  those  great  cities,  to  attract  the  more  intelligent  members  of 
the  working-classes  to  those  courses  of  lectures,  which  were  to  extend  to 
troim  60  to  90  lectures ;  and  those  lectures  were  to  be  accompanied  by  ex- 
aminations, and  were  to  assume  almost  all  the  forms  of  instruction  in  uni- 
versities. In  some  of  these  institutions  the  lectures  had  great  success.  I 
believe  they  had  great  success,  originally,  under  Dr.  Birkbeck,  in  Glasgow ; 
they  had  great  success  in  the  institution  which  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  at  Manchester,  and  also  in  Liverpool,  and, 
I  believe,  in  London ;  but  the  history  of  mechanics*  institutions  has  shown 
that  these  complete  courses  of  lectures,  even  in  the  great  towns,  have 
gradually  been  abandoned.  The  lectures  have  also  become  less  and  less 
scientific,  and  more  and  more  literary  and  general ;  and  the  number,  of 
course,  has  greatly  increased,  while  the  number  of  lectures  in  each  course 
has  greatly  diminished.  Thus,  in  the  union  of  Yorkshire  institutions,  it  Is 
reported  that  out  of  a  thousand  lectures  given  in  certain  institutions  there, 
694  courses  consisted  of  only  two  lectures  each.  Now,  I  relate  these  ftcts 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  tlie  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
institution  to  the  exceeding  importance  of  class-instruction. 

CkM-ifutnuiicn. — ^The  instruction  g^ven  in  these  institutions  must,  neoee- 
sarily,  at  first  be  elementary.  The  classes  will  be  devoted  to  a  very  great 
extent  to  such  subjects  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, and  similar  matters.  The  students  attending  these  classes  need  to  be 
brought  immediately  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  master,  and  they 
need  to  be  assisted  at  every  stage  ;  they  need  that  the  whole  course  of  In- 
struction should  be  thoroughly  logical,  that  it  should  be  accompanied  bj 
constant  examinations,  and  that  it  should  be  tested  from  time  to  time. 
When  you  approach  the  higher  subjects,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  form  of 
class-instruction  is  also  greatly  preferable  to  general  instruction  by  lectures 
untested  by  examination,  or  even  to  the  very  extensive  courses  of  lectures 
I  have  adverted  to,  when  they  were  tested  by  examination. 

Oompdi/ive  Ezammatkm  and  Prizes. — But  in  order  to  increase  the  degree  cf 
Snterest  which  is  felt  by  young  men  of  the  worldng  classes  in  these  conrsss 
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of  Inatitiction,  the  Society  of  Arts  has  of  late  put  forth  a  scheme  of  prizes. 
It  has  offered  prizes  to  the  whole  of  the  mechanics'  institutions  of  the 
country  that  have  entered  into  union  with  it.  In  the  first  year,  1855, 
owing  perhaps  to  some  defects  in  the  mode  in  which  this  scheme  was 
worked,  very  few  candidates  offered  themselves  for  examination.  But,  in 
this  year,  52  candidates  have  appeared  in  London,  and  a  very  interesting 
report  has  been  published  of  the  examinations  which  there  occurred.  I 
am  yery  glad,  also,  to  be  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
that  it  is  intended  to  hold  an  examination  in  the  north  of  England,  proba- 
bly at  Manchester,  and  that  the  mechanics'  institutions  and  Lyceums  of 
this  country  will  be  invited  to  send  students  to  compete  for  the  prizes  at 
that  examination.  I  believe,  likewise,  that  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has 
made  a  recommendation  to  the  Lancashire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions, that  a  local  examination,  I  believe  of  a  somewhat  lower  order  as 
respects  the  subjects  and  quality  of  the  examination,  should  be  instituted 
in  that  union  ;  and  I  believe  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  communicate  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Lancashire  Union  of  Institutions,  with  the  respective 
local  institutions,  concerning  that  examination.  There  is  also  another 
proposal  which  seems  to  me  to  have  considerable  merit,  and  that  is,  that 
not  merely  should  a  prize  be  given,  but  that  the  prize  should  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  certificate,  and  that  the  certificate  should  set  forth  in  it  the 
period  during  which  the  holder  of  it  has  attended  the  mechanics'  institu- 
tion, the  several  studies  through  which  he  has  passed,  the  degree  of 
attention  which  he  has  paid  to  those  studies,  and  should  define  the  pro- 
ficiency which  he  has  acquired.  Provided  the  heads  of  manufacturing 
firms  would  agree  to  give  these  certificates  a  commercial  value,  I  think 
great  importance  might  be  attached  to  them,  and  they  would  have  a  great 
effect  in  stimulating  young  men  to  go  to  the  mechanics'  institutions,  there 
to«acquire,  by  persevering  attention  to  their  studies,  a  certificate  which  the 
masters  would  value  as  a  proof  of  merit. 

Irutrudum  in  Science  in  its  AppUcationt. — I  cannot  conceive  a  district,  which 
owes  almost  all  its  commercial  prosperity  to  the  steam-engine,  where  it 
would  be  proper  in  a  great  town  like  that  of  Oldham,  to  be  without  dia- 
grams and  models  illustrating  the  theory  of  heat,  and  also  the  mechanical 
combinations  and  the  history  of  the  steam-engine.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  thoroughly  practical  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  the  theory  of  heat 
and  of  the  mechanism  of  the  steam-engine  would  be  attractive  among  the 
working  classes.  Now,  we  are  not  dependent  upon  any  country  for  the  in- 
ventions dependent  upon  machinery.  The  Americans  are  active  rivals 
with  us ;  we  find  that  in  almost  every  department  of  trade  they  make 
some  improvements  in  the  machines  which  have  been  introduced  in  this 
country.  Even  in  agriculture  we  receive  machines  from  America ;  but 
there  is  no  great  desire  in  this  country  to  ascertain  what  is  being  done  in 
other  countries  in  machinery.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  every  thing  that 
relates  to  art.  We  have  agencies  established  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
to  give  us  at  the  first  moment  the  French  designs  as  soon  as  they  appear  in 
the  market ;  and  we  are  to  a  very  great  extent  dependent  in  our  print, 
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shawl,  and  muslin  trade  upon  the  French.  I  think  this  ought  not  to  he.  I 
think  it  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  native  talent ;  I  think  it  arises 
simply  from  the  fact  that  wo  have  not  had  institutions  in  this  country  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  native  talent  that  exists,  and  that  the  drawing  class 
which  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  tlie  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to 
found  ought  to  be  connected  with  every  one  of  these  mechanics'  institutions. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Fox,  who  has  signalized  his  connection  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  an  earnest  and  efficient  advocacy  of  a  system  of  National 
Education — took  part  in  these  exercises. 

77^  Lyceum  ia  not  a  Charity. — I  heartily  congratulate  the  president,  and 
managers,  and  members  of  the  Oldham  Lyceum,  and,  I  may  add,  the  in- 
habitants in  general,  who  I  hope  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  partakers  of  its 
benefits.  And  I  will  say  of  the  institution,  that  although  a  noble  liber- 
ality and  a  wise  generosity  have  aided  in  the  erection  of  the  beautiful 
building  which  we  saw  this  morning,  although  rank  and  station  have 
lent  their  countenance,  and  not  only  lent  their  countenance,  but  given 
most  admirable  counsel  in  connection  with  laying  the  foundation-stone, 
and  with  this  celebration  of  the  opening  on  the  present  occasion ;  yet 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  and  duly  and  gratefully  appreciating  this, 
I  would  say  I  do  not  regard — I  hope  none  of  you  will  regard — that 
institution  as  a  charity.  It  is  not  a  charity,  it  is  an  assistance  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  pursue  the  enjoyment  of  their  birthright, 
of  the  full  development  of  their  faculties,  of  their  training  up  to  all  that 
may  become  a  man,  and  their  reaching  all  the  enjoyments  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  within  the  grasp  of  man.  I  say  in  the  words  of  the 
ring  which  I  wear  on  my  finger,  and  with  which  the  women  of  Oldham 
married  me  to  the  cause  of  education — that  "  education  is  the  birthright  of 
all."  Providence,  which  brings  a  living  soul  into  a  civilized  community, 
gives  that  soul,  at  the  hands  of  the  community,  a  claim  for  such  instruc- 
tion as  may  develop  its  diversified  powers,  and  secure  to  it  a  fair  prospect 
of  success  in  the  chase  of  goodness  and  of  happiness.  The  Lyceum  merely 
gives  to  the  yoimg  persons  who  will  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages 
fodlities  for  that  purpose.  It  says, — "  You  know,  you  estimate,  you  claim 
your  birthright.  Come  here,  then,  and  work  it  out.  Gain  the  knowledge 
which  you  desire,  gain  the  training  of  your  fsK^ulties  for  which  you  are 
anxious  ;  if  you  do  so,  you  must  pay  the  price."  I  don't  mean  any  money 
price, — you  may  have  something  to  do  in  that  way,  to  a  reasonable  amount, 
but  I  say  you  must  pay  the  price  of  toil,  and  industry,  and  resolute  perse- 
verance, of  diligently  availing  yourselves  of  all  the  means  within  your 
reach ;  you  must  ^o  on,  if  the  time  you  have  be  but  very  limited ;  you 
must  go  on  making  the  most  of  that  time — you  must  add  atom  to  atom  of 
knowledge,  until  you  pile  up  a  spacious  building,  and  you  must  thus  work 
your  way  and  show  that  you  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  dignity  of  your 
own  nature,  of  the  capacity  of  your  powers,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  your 
destiny. 

May  it  stand  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory  of  knowledge  over  ignorance, 
Mid  of  goodness,  order,  and  progress  over  crime  and  sensuality !    May  it 
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stand  as  a  temple,  where  young  and  ingenious  minds  shall  inquire  after 
truth,  where  they  shall  be  animated,  not  with  the  love  of  excelling  merely, 
but  with  the  love  of  excellence  ;  where  they  shall  be  all  anxious  to  go  on, 
still  accumulating  their  stores  of  knowledge,  and  still  calling  their  iacuX- 
ties  of  mind  and  heart  into  active  exercise  !  May  it  be  as  a  fountain  from 
which  rich  streams  of  knowledge  shall  flow  over  the  land,  and  which,  tak- 
ing various  directions  from  that  as  from  a  centre,  sliall  carry  manifold  fertility 
with  them,  and  rich  harvests  of  thought,  which  may  be  gathered  in  by  the 
rising  and  by  future  generations  till  they  sliall  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them  !  May  it  be  a  shrine  where,  from 
time  to  time,  one  and  another  shall  arise  to  much  more  than  local  emi- 
nence— shall  win  a  name  that  nations  shall  pronounce  with  reverence,  and 
take  his  place  among  the  laurelled ;  and  may  it  be  a  monument  of  pro- 
gress—of that  bright  law  of  progress  which  has  been  so  repeatedly  and  so 
well  adverted  to  this  evening — ^that  law  of  progress  which  is  the  great  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  humanity ! 

The  meeting  concluded  with  addresses  from  various  other  speakers. 

The  building,  whose  inauguration  was  thus  marked,  contains  a  news- 
room, lecture-hall,  class-rooms,  library,  &c.,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£5000.  To  institute  the  Prize  scheme,  suggested  by  one  of  the  speakers, 
the  President,  Mr.  Piatt,  said  "  he  should  have  great  pleasure  in  contribu- 
ting a  silver  medal  annually,  and  a  sum  of  five  g^uineas  to  the  best  mathe- 
matician." 

The  Saijobd  Fbsx  Museum  ant  Libbabt,  established  in  1850,  and  main- 
tained by  a  property  tax  on  the  Borough  of  Salford,  has  an  aggregate  of 
18,555  volumes,  of  which  12,603  are  in  the  reference  department,  and  5,952 
in  the  lending  department,  both  of  which  are  free  to  all  residents  of  the 
Borough.  About  400  readers  frequent  the  reading-room  daily,  and  about 
2000  people  visit  the  museum,  which  is  filled  with  objects  of  art.  The 
Executive  Committee,  in  their  report  for  1856,  remark:  *'The  issue  of 
books  in  the  year  amounts  to  142,484  volumes — and  each  book  in  the 
library  has  in  effect  been  taken  out  or  referred  to  seven  or  eight  times, — 
58,634  volumes  have  been  taken  to  the  dwellings  of  the  readers — three- 
fifths  of  whom  are  under  39  years  of  age,  one-fifth  are  females,  and  nine- 
tenths  are  working  people — and  that  the  demand  for  works  of  science,  and 
history,  and  biography  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase."  An  ad- 
ditional wing  to  the  building  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  £2500. 

The  Mechanics'  Institutb  at  Manchester  was  the  first  institution  of  its 
kind  which  erected  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  its  classes,  and  has 
recently  inaugurated  a  new  edifice,  erected  at  an  expense  of  £10,000,  by  an 
Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition — the  fifth  of  the  kind  held  by  this  body-^ 
the  first  having  been  held  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
held  in  England. 
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The  Liwib  MacHAiaGB'  Imsiitutioh. — ^The  opening  lecture  was  given  by 
Bev.  Dr.  Booth,  of  Wandsworth,  and  is  pablished  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  Sept.  26.  We  give  his  strong  practical  common  sense 
on  two  important  points. 

Progrtn  in  Learmng  does  not  depend  en  TbxAerf ,  Booktt  or  Apparatiu. — ^I  wish 
to  place  before  you  a  g^eat  truth,  which  somehow  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  our  educational  discussions.  It  is  this,  that  learning  must  oome 
from  within,  not  from  without — ^that  listening  to  a  lecture  is  not  learning — 
that  looking  at  a  man  making  experiments  does  not  teach  you  to  manipu- 
late in  science.  Only  think  of  a  man  learning  to  make  shoes,  or  to  sing,  or 
to  play  on  a  musical  instrument,  by  attending  lectures  on  shoemaking  or 
music.  Believe  me,  as  there  is  no  royal  road  to  literature,  there  is  no  rail- 
road to  the  temple  of  science  ;  **  coaching"  may  take  a  man  part  of  the 
way,  but  it  invariably  leaves  him  worse  prepared  to  encounter  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  rest  of  the  ascent.  He  who  wishes  to  mount  must  gird  up  the 
loins  of  his  mind.  Lecturers  and  teachers  are  all  very  well  to  keep  idle 
boys  to  their  work  and  to  stimulate  the  indolent.  They  are  also  useful, 
like  finger-posts,  to  point  out  the  road  you  should  follow,  but  they  will 
take  you  very  little  of  it.  A  man  can  no  more  learn  by  the  sweat  of 
another  man's  brains  than  he  can  take  exercise  by  getting  another  man  to 
walk  for  him.  All  mental  improvement  resolves  itself  ultimately  into  self- 
improvement.  The  food  of  the  mind  is  like  the  food  of  the  body — ^it  must 
be  assimilated  before  it  can  benefit  the  system.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
within  the  compass  of  every  man's  understanding  to  become  a  profound 
mathematician ;  men's  minds  are  not  constituted  all  alike ;  their  under- 
standings are  as  various  as  their  faces ;  but  such  a  one  may  become  an 
accomplished  linguist,  or  an  expert  chemist,  or  a  keen  observer  of  the  man- 
ifold operations  of  nature.  The  Almighty  has  supplied  us  with  subjects  of 
thought  as  diverse  as  the  phases  of  the  understanding.  But,  you  will  say, 
though  books  are  cheap,  and  may  easily  be  procured,  we  have  no  apparatus, 
and  apparatus  are  scarce  and  dear,  beyond  the  means  of  the  poor  man  to 
obtain.  Now,  here  is  another  error.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  talk 
about  apparatus  for  teaching  science,  and  the  necessity  there  is  that  the 
State  should  manufacture  it  and  supply  it  at  a  cheap  rate  to  schools  and  to 
Institutions  like  this.  A  man  who  is  eager  to  learn — who  is  determined  to 
know  his  subject — ^may,  if  he  be  at  all  handy,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the 
village  carpenter  or  blacksmith,  extemporize  his  apparatus.  Polished  ma- 
hogany, and  expensive  brass-work  and  complicated  adjustments,  are  not  at 
all  essential.  It  is  told  of  the  celebrated  philosopher.  Dr.  WoUaston,  the 
inventor  of  the  method  of  rendering  platinum  malleable,  that  when  a  con- 
tinental chemist  of  some  celebrity  called  on  him,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  shown  over  the  laboratories  in  which  science  had  been  enriched  by  so 
many  important  discoveries,  the  Doctor  took  him  into  a  little  study,  and, 
pointing  to  an  old  tea-tray  on  the  table,  with  a  few  watch  glasses,  test 
papers,  a  small  balance,  and  a  blow-pipe  on  it,  said,  *' There  is  all  the 
laboratory  that  I  have."  Believe  me,  whatever  science  you  take  up  to 
leam,  costly  apparatus  are  not  necessary — ^they  are  only  the  charlatanism  of 
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idenoe.  Now,  do  not  mistake  me ;  I  am  speaking  abont  learning  the  ele- 
ments of  science,  not  of  making  discoveries  in  it.  To  make  discoveries  in 
astronomy,  a  telescope  like  that  of  Lord  Rosse  would  be  required.  To  carry 
on  investigations  in  botany  and  other  departments  of  natural  history,  very 
complicated,  highly  finished  and  very  costly  microscopes  are  a  necessity, 
while  a  microscope  amply  sufficient  for  educational  purposes  may  be  bought 
for  ten  shillings.  Again,  the  poor  hard-working  young  man  may  say, 
'*  How  can  I  compete  successfully  with  a  man  of  ample  means  and  plenty  of 
leisure  time  at  his  disposal,  who  has  so  many  favorable  opportunities  for 
improving  himself — so  many  aids  and  appliances  in  the  shape  of  expensive 
books  and  costly  apparatus,  and  experienced  tutors  provided  him  V  Now, 
this  is  an  error.  The  w&ys  of  Providence  are  not  so  unequal,  after  all. 
The  young  oak  that  is  nurtured  in  the  hot-house  will  never  become  the 
monarch  of  the  woods  on  the  exposed  hill-side.  They  are  parasitical  plants 
that  stunt  and  choke  the  tree  they  seemed  to  shelter.  The  minds  of  men 
80  brought  up  are  too  often  without  spring  ;  they  are  deficient  in  elasticity 
of  intellect,  and  they  often  want  that  one  moral  quality  of  mind  which 
breathes  life  and  vigor  into  all  the  intellectual  fEK^ulties,  the  absence  of 
which  no  others  can  compensate,  even  by  their  presence  in  excess,  I  mean 
that  unflinching  determination  not  to  be  borne  down  by  difficulties — that 
enduring  perseverance  not  to  be  over-mastered  by  defeat.  He  among  you 
who  can  put  forth  into  action  such  energy  of  will  docs  not  much  require 
external  aid.  He  need  not  care  whether  the  schoolmaster  be  abroad  or  not, 
for  he  has  got  him  at  home.  This  is  no  mere  theoretical  reasoning.  The 
views  I  place  before  you  are  amply  confirmed  by  experience.  Columbus 
was  not  the  last  by  many  who  showed  how  the  impossible  may  be  reduced 
to  'the  practical.  It  was  the  indomitable  resolution  of  Columbus,  bis 
onyielding  energy,  that  enabled  him  to  verify  his  conceptions,  and  to  real- 
ize his  theory.  Look  at  the  perseverance  of  Kepler,  who  for  years  and 
years  groped  his  way  through  dry,  perplexed,  and  endless  arithmetical  cal- 
culations till  he  saw  that  first  fiunt  ray  of  light,  which  burst  out  as  the  sun 
in  the  mind  of  Newton,  and  revealed  those  laws  concealed  since  the  creation, 
by  which  the  Almighty  constituted  the  mechanism  of  the  universe.  Turn 
where  you  will,  you  find  indomitable  perseverance  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  success.  Who  is  there  so  cold  as  to  read  without  emotion  the 
heroic  struggles  of  that  brave  old  Huguenot,  Bernard  Palissy,  the  potter, 
who,  despite  of  failure  after  failure,  the  ridicule  of  enemies,  the  sneers  of 
friends,  the  remonstrances  of  his  family,  still  held  on,  till  a  success 
nnhoped  for  at  last  crowned  his  efforts.  Or,  if  we  wish  to  take  a  more 
fortunate  example  in  our  own  country,  we  may  name  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright,  the  great  inventor  of  the  cotton-spinning  machine,  who,  till  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  continued  to  practise  as  a  barber  in  his  native  town. 
The  characteristic  quality  of  his  mind  was  not  deep  thinking,  but  unjield- 
ing  tenacity  of  purpose.  If  any  one  who  hears  me  is  disheartened  by  his 
daily  toil,  or  discoxu'aged  by  the  want  of  books,  let  him  read  the  autobi- 
ography of  the  late  William  Giflford,  for  many  years  the  learned  and  talented 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review.    Of  his  eariy  life  he  thus  writes,  * '  I  possessed 
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main  to  complete  the  building  for  which  each  wide  and  ample  foundations 
have  been  laid.    It  seems  to  me — bnt  lemember  that  I  give  my  opinions 
on  these  subjects  with  the  utmost  deference— that  the  foundation  of  a  com- 
plete and  rational  education  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  laws,  as  de- 
duced from  recorded  Ucta ;  a  knowledge,  first,  of  those  laws  by  which  the 
inorganic  world  is  governed — as  those  which  regpilate  astronomical,  geo- 
logical, and  chemical  phenomena ;  next,  of  those  laws  which  control  or- 
ganized existences — a  branch  which  includes  physiology  in  all  its  depart- 
ments ;  lastly,  a  knowledge  of  that  which,  for  want  of  a  more  recognised 
term,  I  must  call  sociology,  embracing  the  inyestigation  of  social  problems, 
and  enabling  us  to  tnoe  the  paths  along  which  human  action  has  moved  in 
aU  countries  and  ages.    I  cannot  go  fisr  into  these  topics  here,  or  else  I 
think  I  could  show  that  the  order  which  I  have  named,  from  the  study  of 
the  simplest  structure— 4noiganic  matter — ^np  to  that  of  the  highest  and 
most  complex — ^the  human  mind — ^is  no  arbitrary  progpress,  but  one  which 
Nature  herself  dictates  and  directs.    I  may  be  asked  what  man,  unless  sole- 
ly and  professedly  a  philosopher,  can  find  leisure  for  such  inquiries  f    I  re- 
ply, it  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  astronomer,  a  geologist,  a  chemist,  a  physi- 
ologist, in  order  to  learn  what  have  been  the  principal  results  of  human 
thought  in  those  departments,  or  what  is  their  inter-connection  one  with 
another.    The  slow  progpress  of  discovery  affords  no  measure  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  appreciate  the  results  of  discovery.    It  takes  ages  to  make  the 
road  which  when  made  may  be  travelled  over  in  a  few  years.    If  interro- 
gated as  to  the  use  of  such  investigations,  I  would  point  out  that  the  two 
g^eat  questions  which  an  intelligent  mind  on  beginning  to  reflect  natural- 
ly puts  are  these,  '*What  am  If"  and  '*What  is  this  universe  around 
me  r '    To  g^ve  an  answer,  however  partial  and  incomplete,  to  these  queries 
has  been  the  effort  of  the  human  intellect  during  more  than  8,000  years, 
and  may  be  for  8,000  more.    No  man  is  so  dull  that  they  do  not  interest 
him  ;  none  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  so  acute  that  they  do  not  perplex 
and  baffle  him.    In  comparison  with  such  reflections  to  talk  of  what  we 
call  the  practical  applications  of  science  is  indeed  descending  low ;  yet  these 
applications— never  the  first  object,  often  not  in  any  degree  the  object  of 
the  philosopher — ^have  doubled  the  wealth  and  power  of  England,  and  in- 
calculably lessened  the  pressure  of  human  suffering  from  material  causes. 
In  concluding  on  this  head,  I  would  observe  that  in  England  we  need  to 
study  man's  works  less,  and  nature  more ;  and  even  where  we  apply  oof- 
selves  to  investigate  the  vast  course  of  human  action,  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  ascribing  too  much  importance  to  an  almost  mechanical  recollection  of 
&cts,  and  too  little  to  the  establishment  of  those  generalisations  wfaicli 
give  past  &ctB  almost  their  sole  importance  for  us.    I  do  not  wish  to  speak 
in  the  language  of  accusation,  or  of  complaint ;  yet  it  does  seem  strange 
that  a  man  may  leave  either  of  the  great  universities,  after  a  school  and 
college  training  which  together  have  extended  over  ten  years,  an  aooom- 
plished  classic,  an  able  mathematician,  yet  wholly  unacquainted  with  ex- 
ternal nature,  ignorant  of  the  principle  upon  which  a  common  steam-engine 
is  constructed,  ignorant  even  of  the  mechanism  which  he  carries  about  wUh 
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him  in  his  own  bodj,  and  ntterly  unversed  in  the  first  principles  of  that 
law  of  the  land  under  which  he  lives.  To  sum  up  in  a  word,  I  mean  this — 
that  the  end  of  all  human  teaching  is  human  action  ;  that  that  teaching  is 
most  valuable  which  tends  to  direct  and  economize  action  ;  that  such  teach- 
ing must  ooncem  itself  mainly  with  two  things — the  laws  which  govern  in- 
animate nature  and  the  laws  which  govern  man  ;  and  that  whatever  does 
not  add  to  our  knowledge  on  one  or  other  of  these  subjects  is,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  of  little  value.  And  herein,  as  I  think,  one  great  merit  of  in- 
stitutions like  these  consists,  that,  being  tied  down  by  no  statutes,  no 
founders'  wills,  no  traditions  of  immemorial  antiquity,  they  not  only  sup- 
ply instruction  to  the  people,  but  they  supply  that  kind  of  instruction  for 
which  a  popular  demand  exists.  They  follow  the  national  taste  ;  they  do 
not  in  attempting  to  direct  that  taste  pervert  it.  Long  may  this  state  of 
things  endure  ;  and  in  education,  as  in  other  matters,  may  the  transition 
from  past  to  present  habits  of  thought  take  place,  as  in  England  such  tran- 
dtions  mostly  do,  by  no  demolition  of  that  which  exists,  by  no  sudden  dis- 
ruption of  ancient  ties,  but  by  the  greatest  and  almost  imperceptible  ac- 
commodation of  all  intelligent  minds  to  that  which  all  perceive  to  be  in- 
evitable in  the  course  of  events ! 

Sir  Jaioeb  P.  Kat  SHurrLawoBTH,  who  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  for 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  who  is  the  author  of 
the  system  now  administered  by  the  Ck>mmittee  of  Ck>uncil  on  Education, 
followed  Lord  Stanley  in  an  address  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts: 

Edueational  Progreu  qf  the  Oountry. — ^I  remember  the  time — ^it  is  not  distant 
— ^when  a  large  part  of  these  valleys  were  almost  deserted  portions  of  re- 
mote parishes,  without  schools,  and  almost  without  chapels — ^forlorn,  des- 
titute almost  of  religious  instruction  ;  but  now  we  see,  on  every  hand,  the 
qvires  of  religious  edifices  rising  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  to 
most  of  them  are  attached  schools,  themselves  often  buildings  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  whole  organization  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  our 
population  is  gradually  approaching  to  perfection.  Forty  normal  schools, 
educating  2,000  students,  and  sending  out  1,000  teachers  annually,  have 
been  founded ;  8,000  pupil-teachers  are  now  aiding  in  the  instruction  of 
schools,  and  undergoing  the  apprenticeship  which  is  to  issue  in  their  pass- 
ing two  years  in  the  normal  school,  and  afterwards  becoming  certificated 
teachers.  Besides  these  arrangements,  the  Government  has  expended, 
on  various  other  objects,  moneys  which  amount  in  the  whole  to  nearly 
600,000^.  per  annum.  Then,  the  means  of  support  are  of  a  like  general 
character,  consistent  with  the  institutions  of  the  country.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  support  has  been  of  a  purely  voluntary  character.  About 
11«.  Sd.  has  been  derived  from  local  subscriptions,  and  about  6«.  9d.  has 
been  derived  from  the  contributions  of  the  school-pence  of  the  children — 
making  altogether,  18*.  per  head  per  scholar  in  each  school.  Now,  the 
Government,  besides  this,  has  contributed  at  the  rate  of  about  12<.  per  head 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  and  for  the  pajrment  of 
the  stipends  of  the  pupil-teachers ;  and,  recently,  it  has  likewise  contribut- 
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ed  a  capitation  grant,  amounting  to  4f .  or  6t.  per  scholar,  so  that  we  thof  ' 
arrive  at  the  total  resources  of  the  school ;  and  in  this  waj  sufficient  funds 
may  be  obtained  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  that  without  re- 
sorting to  any  means  inconsistent  with  self-gOTemment. 

How  eon  ehUdrm  be  retained  longer  under  inttruetion. — It  appears  from  the  lats 
census  that  20,000  poor  children  hare  left  school  before  they  were  ten  yeait 
of  age  ;  85,000  more  poor  children  before  they  were  eleven  years  of  age  ; 
28,000  more  poor  children  before  they  were  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and  after 
the  age  of  twelve  scarcely  any  were  left  at  school.  Even  in  the  towns,  and  . 
in  the  more  conmiercial  districts,  the  inspectors  report  that  few  children 
are  at  school  at  a  greater  age  than  from  ten  to  eleven.  Now  the  causes  ef- 
fecting these  results  are  also  disclosed  by  the  census.  It  appears  that  of  the 
children  who  were  not  at  school  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen, 
978,179  bo3rs,  or  40  per  cent.,  were  not  at  work  ;  and  1,218,055  g^ls,  or  68 
per  cent.,  also  were  not  at  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  not  at 
school,  but  at  work,  was  comparatively  small ;  818,776  boys,  or  16  per 
cent.,  were  at  work  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  ;  and  218,065,  or 
per  cent.,  of  girls.  It  appears  that  57  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen,  remain  with- 
out education,  chiefly  because  of  the  indifference  of  their  parents.  Now, 
this  is  a  sad  state  of  things ;  but  there  are  also  some  other  features  which 
have  been  remarked  by  the  inspectors  greatly  affecting  the  success  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Watkins,  inf^)ector  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  com- 
plains greatly  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  attendance  of  children,  owing  to  vn- . 
lious  causes  affecting  the  manufacturing  interests  of  that  county  ;  and  he. 
says  that,  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  of  that  district,  88  per  cent,  of  the 
children  leave  the  school  annually ;  only  12  per  cent,  of  them  remain. 
Now,  you  have  had  g^eat  experience  in  this  district  of  the  operation  of  the 
half-time  act.  I  believe  that,  with  whatever  feelings  the  half-time  act  was 
at  first  received  in  this  district,  there  is  now  a  general  satisfiM^tion  with  its 
operation.  I  believe  that,  both  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  on  the  pert 
of  employers,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  children  in  civilization,  the  im- 
provement of  their  manners,  and  increase  of  their  intelligenoe,  and  the 
g^reater  value  of  their  labor,  are  acknowledged  ;  and  that  these  results  have 
been  obtained  without  any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  manufacturing 
operations,  or  without  any  interruption  of  commercial  operations.  Now, 
the  extension  of  the  half-time  act  to  the  whole  of  England  would  send 
2,000,000  of  children  to  school  whose  life  is  at  present  spent  in  idleness ; 
and  it  would  double  the  number  of  those  who  are  now  employed  in  remu- 
nerative labor.  One  of  the  inspectors,  Mr.  Cooke,  sa3rs  with  g^reat  empha- 
sis, that  no  measure  oould  be  adopted  which  would  have  so  large  an  effod 
in  raising  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  throughout  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  this  country.  At  eleven  years  of  age,  the  inspectors  report  thai 
the  children  who  have  been  taught  in  efficient  schools  know  as  mudi  ss 
any  of  the  children  who  are  taught  in  the  schools  that  have  been  created 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  that  their  organia^tion  hss 
been  completed  for  a  great  number  of  years.    But,  in  the  free  commnnitiss 
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€f  Switierland,  where  each  canton  manages  its  own  afiBEurs  and  the  most 
democratic  system  of  voting  exists,  every  canton  has  a  law,  that  no  child 
shall  he  taken  away  from  school  before  he  is  fourteen  years  of  age.  Now, 
in  England,  the  difference  is  amazingly  great,  for  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  thirteen  only  6*44  per  cent,  are  at  school ;  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen  only  3*64  per  cent. ;  and  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  fifteen  only  2-34  per  cent.  The  proportion  in  Scotland  is  even  not 
higher  than  1^  or  2  per  cent,  more  than  England.  That  is  a  fiact  which 
tends  to  show  that,  even  in  a  country  which  since  the  Beformation  has  had 
the  advantage  of  a  parochial  system  of  schools,  dependence  cannot  be  placed 
on  the  parents  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labor  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  till  the  age  of  fourteen.  Improvements  in  the  schools  have 
also,  as  has  been  universally  reported  by  the  inspectors,  had  no  appreciable 
effect  in  extending  the  school  age.  There  have  also  been  various  benevo- 
lent schemes  recently  adopted,  particularly  in  the  mining  districts,  to  at- 
tract the  children  to  school.  Prizes  have  been  offered  for  classes,  which 
have  been  competed  for  by  the  children  of  large  districts.  Those  prizes 
have  been  given  with  great  publicity,  and  have  been  accompanied  by  cer- 
tificates which  have  been  intended  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  market  of  la- 
bor in  those  districts.  Those  schools  have  been  supported  by  the  principal 
firms  in  the  mining  dlBtricts,  and  some  results  as  respects  those  districts 
have  been  attained  ;  but  generally  speaking  the  evil  has  not  been  reached. 
I  cannot  help  saying  that  my  own  opinion  is  that  this  great  difficulty,  as 
respects  the  rural  districts  and  the  mining  districts  of  England,  cannot  be 
overcome  without  the  adoption  of  the  Half-time  Act,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  period  of  harvest  and  peculiar  em- 
ployments of  different  trades,  in  order  that  the  children  of  those  districts 
may  enjoy  the  same  amount  of  advantage  that  has  been  obtained  in  these. 

Irutrucdon  to  children  after  leaving  school. — What  proNision  is  there  yet  made 
in  this  country  that  the  child  who  then  becomes  a  youth  and  goes  to  work 
for  the  whole  of  the  day,  either  in  some  rural  employment  or  in  some 
manufactory,  and  spends  his  leisure  time  in  listless  idleness,  and  learns 
nothing  but  what  can  bo  taught  in  the  streets, — what  provision  is  there 
made,  what  institution  is  there  to  carry  on  the  instruction  of  the  school 
from  the  period  of  13  to  the  period  of  17  ?  The  mechanics'  institutions, 
the  lyceums,  have  sprung  up  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  country ;  but 
even  they  do  not  exist  in  the  rural  districts ;  and  there  is  no  institution  as 
yet  which  peculiarly  meets  the  want  of  the  youth  between  the  age  of  18 
and  17. 

It  would  seem  to  me  possible,  for  example,  that,  taking  such  a  town  as 
Oldham,  surrounded  by  manufacturing  villages  at  a  moderate  distance, 
that  connected  possibly  with  this  lyceum,  or  if  not  connected  with  this 
lyoeum,  then  with  some  central  school,  there  might  be  formed  a  group 
of  subsidiary  institutions — evenings  schools — in  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages ;  and  that  for  such  a  group  of  schools  there  might  be  an  itin- 
eiBting  master,  who  might,  for  instance,  teach  classes  in  some  central 
acfaool  on  two  evenings   of  the  week,  and  might  go  out  and   teach 
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at  the  other  schools  on  the  remaining  four  evenings  of  the  week,  efther 
one  each  evening,  or  giving  two  evenings  at  each  school ;  and  by  oom- 
binations  of  this  kind  we  might  greatly  diminish  the  expense  of  the 
individual  schools,  while  very  greatly  increased  eflSdency  might  be  given 
to  them.  I  would  also  remind  you  that  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  has  recently  been  training  masters  for  the  instruction  of  drawing 
classes  and  the  application  of  art  to  all  industrious  and  mechanical  em- 
plojrments  ;  and  It  would  be  quite  possible,  in  connection  with  this  lyceimif 
to  have  a  drawing  master  who  might  teach  on  certain  evenings  of  the  wedc 
in  this  institution,  and  who  might  teach  on  other  evenings  in  some  of  those 
evening  schools. 

Oounm  qf  Leetura  have  eeaaed  to  aUrad  and  mUrat. — ^The  old  institutions^ 
thoee  of  the  Andersonian  University  of  Glasgow,  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institution,  the  Manchester  and  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution — set 
out  with  the  intention  of  having  complete  courses  of  lectures,  and  they 
expected,  in  those  great  cities,  to  attract  the  more  intelligent  members  of 
the  working-classes  to  those  courses  of  lectures,  which  were  to  extend  to 
fhnn  60  to  90  lectures ;  and  those  lectures  were  to  be  accompanied  by  ex- 
aminations, and  were  to  assume  almost  all  the  forms  of  instruction  in  uni- 
versities. In  some  of  these  institutions  the  lectures  had  great  success.  I 
believe  they  had  great  success,  originally,  under  Dr.  Birkbeck,  in  Glasgow ; 
they  had  g^eat  success  in  the  institution  which  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  was 
chielSy  instrumental  in  founding  at  Manchester,  and  also  in  Liverpool,  and, 
I  believe,  in  London ;  but  the  history  of  mechanics'  institutions  has  shown 
that  these  complete  courses  of  lectures,  even  in  the  great  towns,  have 
gradually  been  abandoned.  The  lectures  have  also  become  less  and  less 
scientific,  and  more  and  more  literary  and  general ;  and  the  number,  of 
course,  has  greatly  increased,  while  the  number  of  lectures  in  each  course 
has  greatly  diminished.  Thus,  in  the  union  of  Yorkshire  institutions,  it  Is 
reported  that  out  of  a  thousand  lectures  given  in  certain  institutions  there, 
694  courses  consisted  of  only  two  lectures  each.  Now,  I  relate  these  ftcts 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
institution  to  the  exceeding  importance  of  class-instruction. 

CUm-mMtruBtkn. — ^The  instruction  given  in  these  institutions  must,  neoee- 
sarily,  at  first  be  elementary.  The  classes  will  be  devoted  to  a  very  greet 
extent  to  such  subjects  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geogm- 
phy,  and  similar  matters.  The  students  attending  these  classes  need  to  be 
brought  immediately  In  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  master,  and  they 
need  to  be  assisted  at  every  stage  ;  they  need  that  the  whole  course  of  in- 
struction should  be  thoroughly  logical,  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
constant  examinations,  and  that  it  should  be  tested  from  time  to  time. 
When  you  approach  the  higher  subjects,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  form  of 
class-instruction  is  also  greatly  preferable  to  general  instruction  by  lectures 
untested  by  examination,  or  even  to  the  very  extensive  courses  of  lectures 
I  have  adverted  to,  when  they  were  tested  by  examination. 

CbfRfMft^tw  Examination  and  Prizes. — But  in  order  to  increase  the  degree  of 
Interest  which  is  felt  by  young  men  of  the  working  classes  In  these  connes 
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of  institiction,  the  Society  of  Arts  has  of  late  put  forth  a  Bcheme  of  prizes. 
It  has  offered  prizes  to  the  whole  of  the  mechanics'  institutions  of  the 
country  that  have  entered  into  union  with  it.  In  the  first  year,  1855, 
owing  perhaps  to  some  defects  in  the  mode  in  which  this  scheme  was 
worked,  very  few  candidates  offered  themselves  for  examination.  But,  in 
this  year,  52  candidates  have  appeared  in  London,  and  a  very  interesting 
report  has  been  published  of  the  examinations  which  there  occurred.  I 
am  very  glad,  also,  to  be  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
that  it  is  intended  to  hold  an  examination  in  the  north  of  England,  proba- 
bly at  Manchester,  and  that  the  mechanics'  institutions  and  Lyceums  of 
this  country  will  be  invited  to  send  students  to  compete  for  the  prizes  at 
that  examination.  I  believe,  likewise,  that  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has 
made  a  recommendation  to  the  Lancashire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions, that  a  local  examination,  I  believe  of  a  somewhat  lower  order  as 
respects  the  subjects  and  quality  of  the  examination,  should  be  instituted 
in  that  union  ;  and  I  believe  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  communicate  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Lancashire  Union  of  Institutions,  with  the  respective 
local  institutions,  concerning  that  examination.  There  is  also  another 
proposal  which  seems  to  me  to  have  considerable  merit,  and  that  is,  that 
not  merely  should  a  prize  be  given,  but  that  the  prize  should  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  certificate,  and  that  the  certificate  should  set  forth  in  it  the 
period  during  which  the  holder  of  it  has  attended  the  mechanics'  institu- 
tion, the  several  studies  through  which  he  has  passed,  the  degree  of 
attention  which  he  has  paid  to  those  studies,  and  should  define  the  pro- 
ficiency which  he  has  acquired.  Provided  the  heads  of  manufacturing 
firms  would  agree  to  give  these  certificates  a  commercial  value,  I  think 
gpreat  importance  might  be  attached  to  them,  and  they  would  have  a  great 
effect  in  stimulating  young  men  to  go  to  the  mechanics'  institutions,  there 
to4icquire,  by  persevering  attention  to  their  studies,  a  certificate  which  the 
masters  would  value  as  a  proof  of  merit. 

JngtrucLion  in  Science  in  Ha  Applications. — I  cannot  conceive  a  district,  which 
owes  almost  all  its  commercial  prosperity  to  the  steam-engine,  where  it 
would  be  proper  in  a  great  town  like  that  of  Oldham,  to  be  without  dia- 
grams and  models  illustrating  the  theory  of  heat,  and  also  the  mechanical 
combinations  and  the  history  of  the  steam-engine.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  thoroughly  practical  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  the  theory  of  heat 
and  of  the  mechanism  of  the  steam-engine  would  be  attractive  among  the 
working  classes.  Now,  we  are  not  dependent  upon  any  country  for  the  in- 
ventions dependent  upon  machinery.  The  Americans  are  active  rivals 
with  us ;  we  find  that  in  almost  every  department  of  trade  they  make 
some  improvements  in  the  machines  which  have  been  introduced  in  this 
country.  Even  in  agriculture  we  receive  machines  from  America ;  but 
there  is  no  great  desire  in  this  country  to  ascertain  what  is  being  done  in 
other  countries  in  machinery.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  every  thing  that 
relates  to  art.  We  have  agencies  established  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
to  give  us  at  the  first  moment  the  French  designs  as  soon  as  they  appear  in 
the  market ;  and  we  are  to  a  very  great  extent  dependent  in  our  print, 
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shawl,  and  muslin  trade  upon  the  French.  I  think  this  ought  not  to  he.  I 
thhik  it  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  native  talent ;  I  think  it  arises 
simply  from  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  institutions  in  this  country  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  native  talent  that  exists,  and  that  the  drawing  class 
which  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to 
found  ought  to  be  connected  with  every  one  of  these  mechanics'  institutions. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Fox,  who  has  signalized  his  connection  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  an  earnest  and  efficient  advocacy  of  a  system  of  National 
Education — took  part  in  these  exercises. 

The  Lyceum  it  not  a  Charity. — I  heartily  congratulate  the  president,  and 
managers,  and  members  of  the  Oldham  Lyceum,  and,  I  may  add,  the  in- 
habitants  in  general,  who  I  hope  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  partakers  of  its 
benefits.  And  I  will  say  of  the  institution,  that  although  a  noble  liber- 
ality and  a  wise  generosity  have  aided  in  the  erection  of  the  beautiful 
building  which  we  saw  this  morning,  although  rank  and  station  have 
lent  their  countenance,  and  not  only  lent  their  countenance,  but  given 
most  admirable  counsel  in  connection  with  la3ring  the  foundation-stone, 
and  with  this  celebration  of  the  opening  on  the  present  occasion ;  yet 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  and  duly  and  gratefully  appreciating  this, 
I  would  say  I  do  not  regard — I  hope  none  of  you  will  regard — that 
institution  as  a  charity.  It  is  not  a  charity,  it  is  an  assistance  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  pursue  the  enjoyment  of  their  birthright, 
of  the  full  development  of  their  feunilties,  of  their  training  up  to  all  that 
may  become  a  man,  and  their  reaching  all  the  enjoyments  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  within  the  grasp  of  man.  I  say  in  the  words  of  the 
ring  which  I  wear  on  my  finger,  and  with  which  the  women  of  Oldham 
married  me  to  the  cause  of  education — that  *'  education  is  the  birthright  of 
all."  Providence,  which  brings  a  living  soul  into  a  civilized  conmiunity, 
gives  that  soul,  at  the  hands  of  the  community,  a  claim  for  such  instruc- 
tion as  may  develop  its  diversified  powers,  and  secure  to  it  a  fair  prospect 
of  success  in  the  chase  of  goodness  and  of  happiness.  The  Lyceum  merely 
g^ves  to  the  young  persons  who  will  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages 
&cilities  for  that  purpose.  It  says, — "  You  know,  you  estimate,  you  claim 
your  birthright.  Come  here,  then,  and  work  it  out.  Gain  the  knowledge 
which  you  desire,  gain  the  training  of  your  faculties  for  which  you  are 
anxious  ;  if  you  do  so,  you  must  pay  the  price."  I  don't  mean  any  money 
price, — you  may  have  something  to  do  in  that  way,  to  a  reasonable  amount, 
but  I  say  you  must  pay  the  price  of  toil,  and  industry,  and  resolute  perse- 
verance, of  diligently  availing  yourselves  of  all  the  means  within  your 
reach ;  you  must  go  on,  if  the  time  you  have  be  but  very  limited ;  you 
must  go  on  making  the  most  of  that  time — you  must  add  atom  to  atom  of 
knowledge,  until  you  pile  up  a  spacious  building,  and  you  must  thus  work 
your  way  and  show  that  you  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  dignity  of  your 
'vwn  nature,  of  the  capacity  of  your  powers,  and  of  the  gn'andeur  of  your 
destiny. 

May  it  stand  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory  of  knowledge  over  ignorance, 
jtnd  oi  goodness,  order,  and  progress  over  crime  and  sensuality !    May  it 
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stand  as  a  temple,  where  young  and  ingenious  minds  shall  inquire  after 
truth,  where  they  shall  be  animated,  not  with  the  love  of  excelling  merely, 
but  with  the  love  of  excellence  ;  where  they  shall  be  all  anxious  to  go  on, 
still  accumulating  their  stores  of  knowledge,  and  still  calling  their  facul- 
ties of  mind  and  heart  into  active  exercise  !  May  it  be  as  a  fountain  from 
which  rich  streams  of  knowledge  shall  flow  over  the  land,  and  which,  tak- 
ing various  directions  from  that  as  from  a  centre,  shall  carry  manifold  fertility 
with  them,  and  rich  harvests  of  thought,  which  may  be  gathered  in  by  the 
rising  and  by  future  generations  till  they  shall  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them  !  May  it  be  a  shrine  where,  from 
time  to  time,  one  and  another  shall  arise  to  much  more  than  local  emi- 
nence— shall  win  a  name  that  nations  shall  pronounce  with  reverence,  and 
take  his  place  among  the  laurelled ;  and  may  it  be  a  monument  of  pro- 
gress—of that  bright  law  of  progress  which  has  been  so  repeatedly  and  so 
well  adverted  to  this  evening — ^that  law  of  progress  which  is  the  great  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  humanity ! 

The  meeting  concluded  with  addresses  from  various  other  speakers. 

The  building,  whose  inauguration  was  thus  marked,  contains  a  news- 
room, lecture-hall,  class-rooms,  library,  &c.,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£5000.  To  institute  the  Prize  scheme,  suggested  by  one  of  the  speakers, 
the  President,  Mr.  Piatt,  said  *'  he  should  have  great  pleasure  in  contribu- 
ting a  silver  medal  annually,  and  a  sum  of  five  guineas  to  the  best  mathe- 
matician." 

The  Saijobd  Fbxx  Museum  ant  Libbakt,  established  in  1850,  and  main- 
tained by  a  property  tax  on  the  Borough  of  Salford,  has  an  aggregate  of 
18,555  volumes,  of  which  12,603  are  in  the  reference  department,  and  5,952 
in  the  lending  department,  both  of  which  are  free  to  all  residents  of  the 
Borough.  About  400  readers  frequent  the  reading-room  daily,  and  about 
2000  people  visit  the  museum,  which  is  filled  with  objects  of  art.  The 
Executive  Committee,  in  their  report  for  1856,  remark:  "The  issue  of 
books  in  the  year  amounts  to  142,484  volumes — and  each  book  in  the 
library  has  in  effect  been  taken  out  or  referred  to  seven  or  eight  times, — 
58,634  volumes  have  been  taken  to  the  dwellings  of  the  readers — three- 
fifths  of  whom  are  under  39  years  of  age,  one-fifth  are  females,  and  nine- 
tenths  are  working  people — and  that  the  demand  for  works  of  science,  and 
history,  and  biography  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase."  An  ad- 
ditional wing  to  the  building  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  £2500. 

The  Mechanics*  Instituts  at  Manchester  was  the  first  institution  of  its 
kind  which  erected  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  its  classes,  and  has 
recently  inaugurated  a  new  edifice,  erected  at  an  expense  of  £10,000,  by  an 
Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition— the  fifth  of  the  kind  held  by  this  body-i^ 
the  first  having  been  held  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  the  first  of  the  kina 
held  in  England. 
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The  Lbwib  MKEAnci'  InxiTUiiov.— -The  opening  lectuze  was  given  by 
Ber.  Dr.  Booth,  of  Wandsworth,  and  is  published  in  the  Journal  ctf  the 
Sodetj  of  Arts,  for  Sept  26.  We  giro  his  strong  pnustlcal  oonunon  sense 
on  two  important  points. 

Froffrem  m  Learmng  dom  not  dtpmi  en  Thadmn,  Boola,  or  Apparatut. — ^I  wish 
to  place  befoire  you  a  great  troth,  which  somehow  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  onr  educaticmal  dismssions.  It  is  this,  that  learning  must  csome 
from  within,  not  from  without — that  listening  to  a  lecture  is  not  learning — 
that  looking  at  a  man  making  experiments  does  not  teach  yon  to  manipu- 
late in  science.  Only  think  of  a  man  learning  to  make  shoes,  or  to  sing,  or 
to  play  on  a  musical  instrument,  by  attending  lectures  on  shoemaking  or 
music.  Believe  me,  as  there  is  no  royal  road  to  literature,  there  is  no  rail- 
road to  the  temple  of  science ;  "  coaching"  may  take  a  man  part  of  the 
way,  but  it  invariably  leaves  him  worse  prepared  to  encounter  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  rest  of  the  ascent.  He  who  wishes  to  mount  must  gird  up  the 
loins  of  his  mind.  Lecturers  and  teachers  are  all  very  well  to  keep  idle 
boys  to  their  work  and  to  stimulate  the  indolent.  They  are  also  useful, 
like  finger-posts,  to  point  out  the  road  you  should  follow,  but  they  will 
take  you  very  little  of  it.  A  man  can  no  more  learn  by  the  sweat  of 
another  man's  brains  than  he  can  take  exercise  by  getting  another  man  to 
walk  for  him.  All  mental  improvement  resolves  itself  ultimately  into  self- 
improvement.  The  food  of  the  mind  is  like  the  food  of  the  body — ^it  must 
be  assimilated  before  it  can  benefit  the  system.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
wiUdn  the  compass  of  every  man's  understanding  to  become  a  profound 
mathematician ;  men's  minds  are  not  constituted  all  alike ;  their  under- 
standings are  as  various  as  their  faces ;  but  such  a  one  may  become  an 
accomplished  linguist,  or  an  expert  chemist,  or  a  keen  observer  of  the  man- 
ifold operations  of  natiu%.  The  Almighty  has  supplied  us  with  subjects  of 
thought  as  diverse  as  the  phases  of  the  understanding.  But,  you  will  say, 
though  books  are  cheap,  and  may  easily  be  procured,  we  have  no  apparatus, 
and  apparatus  are  scarce  and  dear,  beyond  the  means  of  the  poor  man  to 
obtain.  Now,  here  is  another  error.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  talk 
about  apparatus  for  teaching  science,  and  the  necessity  there  is  that  the 
State  should  manufacture  it  and  supply  it  at  a  cheap  rate  to  schools  and  to 
Institutions  like  this.  A  man  who  is  eager  to  learn — who  is  determined  to 
know  his  subject — ^may,  if  he  be  at  all  handy,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the 
village  carpenter  or  blacksmith,  extemporize  his  apparatus.  Polished  ma- 
hogany, and  expensive  brass-work  and  complicated  adjustments,  are  not  at 
all  essential.  It  is  told  of  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Dr.  Wollaston,  the 
inventor  of  the  method  of  rendering  platinum  malleable,  that  when  a  con- 
tinental chemist  of  some  celebrity  called  on  him,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  shown  over  the  laboratories  in  which  science  had  been  enriched  by  so 
many  important  discoveries,  the  Doctor  took  him  into  a  little  study,  and, 
pdnting  to  an  old  tea-tray  on  the  table,  with  a  few  watch  glasses,  test 
papers,  a  small  balance,  and  a  blow-pipe  on  it,  said,  "There  is  all  the 
laboratory  that  I  have."  Believe  me,  whatever  science  you  take  up  to 
learn,  oosUy  apparatus  are  not  necessary— they  are  only  the  charlataniim  of 
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■denoe.  Now,  do  not  mistake  me ;  I  am  speaking  about  learning  the  ele- 
ments of  science,  not  of  making  discoveries  in  it.  To  make  discoveries  in 
astronomy,  a  telescope  like  that  of  Lord  Rosse  woold  be  required.  To  carry 
cm  investigations  in  botany  and  other  departments  of  natural  history,  very 
complicated,  highly  finished  and  very  costly  microscopes  are  a  necessity, 
while  a  microscope  amply  sufficient  for  educational  purposes  maybe  bought 
for  ten  shillings.  Again,  the  poor  hard-working  young  man  may  say, 
**  How  can  I  compete  successfully  with  a  man  of  ample  means  and  plenty  of 
leisure  time  at  his  disposal,  who  has  so  many  favorable  opportunities  for 
improving  himself— so  many  aids  and  appliances  in  the  shape  of  expensive 
books  and  costly  apparatus,  and  experienced  tutors  provided  him  ?"  Now, 
this  IB  an  error.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  not  so  unequal,  after  all. 
The  young  oak  that  is  nurtured  in  the  hot-house  will  never  become  the 
monarch  of  the  woods  on  the  exposed  hill-side,  lliey  are  parasitical  plants 
that  stunt  and  choke  the  tree  they  seemed  to  shelter.  The  minds  of  men 
BO  brought  up  are  too  often  without  spring  ;  they  are  deficient  in  elasticity 
of  intellect,  and  they  often  want  that  one  moral  quality  of  miud  which 
breathes  life  and  vigor  into  all  the  intellectual  £Eu;ulties,  the  absence  of 
which  no  others  can  compensate,  even  by  their  presence  in  excess,  I  mean 
that  unflinching  determination  not  to  be  borne  down  by  difficulties — that 
enduring  perseverance  not  to  be  over-mastered  by  defeat.  He  among  you 
who  can  put  forth  into  action  such  energy  of  will  does  not  much  require 
external  aid.  He  need  not  care  whether  the  schoolmaster  be  abroad  or  not, 
for  he  has  got  him  at  home.  This  is  no  mere  theoretical  reasoning.  The 
views  I  place  before  you  are  amply  confirmed  by  experience.  Colimibus 
was  not  the  last  by  many  who  showed  how  the  impossible  may  be  reduced 
to  'the  practical.  It  was  the  indomitable  resolution  of  Columbus,  his 
unyielding  energy,  that  enabled  him  to  verify  his  conceptions,  and  to  real- 
ize his  theory.  Look  at  the  perseverance  of  Kepler,  who  for  years  and 
years  groped  his  way  through  dry,  perplexed,  and  endless  arithmetical  cal- 
culations till  he  saw  that  first  fiiint  ray  of  light,  which  burst  out  as  the  sun 
in  the  mind  of  Newton,  and  revealed  those  laws  concealed  since  the  creation, 
by  which  the  Almighty  constituted  the  mechanism  of  the  universe.  Turn 
where  you  will,  you  find  indomitable  perseverance  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  success.  Who  is  there  so  cold  as  to  read  without  emotion  the 
heroic  struggles  of  that  brave  old  Huguenot,  Bernard  Palissy,  the  potter, 
who,  despite  of  failure  after  failure,  the  ridicule  of  enemies,  the  sneers  of 
friends,  the  remonstrances  of  his  family,  still  held  on,  till  a  success 
unhoped  for  at  last  crowned  his  efibrts.  Or,  if  we  wish  to  take  a  more 
fortunate  example  in  our  own  country,  we  may  name  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright,  the  great  inventor  of  the  cotton-spinning  machine,  who,  till  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  continued  to  practise  as  a  barber  in  his  native  town. 
ITie  characteristic  quality  of  his  mind  was  not  deep  thinking,  but  unpeld- 
Ing  tenacity  of  purpose.  If  any  one  who  hears  me  is  disheartened  by  his 
daily  toil,  or  discouraged  by  the  want  of  books,  let  him  read  the  autobi- 
ography of  the  late  William  Gifi^ord,  for  many  years  the  learned  and  talented 
editor  of  the  Quarierly  Review.    Of  his  early  life  he  thus  writes,  ' '  I  possessed 
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at  this  time  but  one  book  in  the  world,  it  wm  a  treatifle  on  algebra,  givoo 
to  me  by  a  young  woman  who  found  it  in  a  lodging-house.  I  considered  it 
as  a  treasure.  I  sat  up  for  the  gn^eatest  part  of  several  nights  soccessiyely ; 
this  carried  me  some  way  into  the  science ;  I  had  not  a  fiurthlng  on  earth, 
nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper  were,  therefore,  for  the 
most  part,  as  completely  ont  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and  sceptre.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  resonrce.  I  beat  ont  pieces  of  leather  as  smooth  as  possible, 
and  wrought  my  problems  on  them  with  an  old  blunted  awl."  Now,  here 
was  a  man,  almost  without  instruction  or  apparatus  of  any  kind,  who  con- 
trived to  master  the  elements  of  a  sound  education,  which  eventually  led 
him  to  power,  eminence,  and  wealth.  Chance  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  extension  of  knowledge.  Thousands  had  seen  apples  fed!  to  the  ground 
before  the  time  of  Newton.  But  it  was  to  his  mind  only  that  the  simple 
fact  was  suggestive.  It  fell  upon  a  mind  prepared  for  its  reception. 
Everybody  knew  that  oxygen  is  a  supporter  of  combustion,  that  it  is  largely 
present  in  the  atmosphere,  but  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  simile 
obvious  fiEu;ts  w;ere  applied  to  compel  the  air  we  breathe  to  supply  fuel  to 
our  iron  fiimaoes,  a  process  which  bids  fair  to  revolutionise  the  whole  iron 
manufacture.  Qreat  discoveries  are  everywhere  cropping  out  beneath  oar 
feet,  if  we  would  only  look  before  us.  See  what  vast  discoveries  in  chemia- 
try  and  natural  science  were  due  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  I  mention  him 
the  more  willingly,  as  he  is  another  and  a  signal  example  of  a  man  who, 
bom  in  a  humble  station,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  his  unrelaxing 
perseverance  and  intensity  of  will,  raised  himself  to  high  social  position, 
and  took  his  place  as  the  very  first  of  European  philosophers.  When  a 
surgeon's  errand-boy  in  Penzance,  he  attempted  to  make  experiments  on 
the  properties  of  air ;  and  what,  you  will  be  curious  to  know,  was  his  labor- 
atory ?  Why,  the  vials  and  bottles  of  his  master's  shop.  His  biogn^her, 
with  g^reat  justice,  observes,  had  Sir  Humphry  Davy  been  furnished,  in  tbo 
commencement  of  his  career,  with  all  those  appliances  he  enjoyed  at  a  more 
recent  period,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  might  never  have  acquired  that 
wonderful  tact  of  manipulation,  that  ability  of  suggesting  experiments,  and 
of  contriving  apparatus  so  as  to  meet  and  surmount  the  difficulties  whidi 
must  constantly  arise  during  the  progress  of  the  philosopher  through  the 
unbeaten  tracks  and  unexplored  regions  of  science.  The  self-taught 
mechanician  and  astronomer,  Feiguson,  when  watching  his  master's  sheep 
by  night,  used  to  lie  on  his  back,  and  note  the  relative  distances  of  the  stars 
by  means  of  beads  strung  upon  a  string.  The  profound  mathematician, 
Pascal,  drew  his  geometrical  diagrams  with  a  bit  of  coal.  Surely,  if  it  be 
true  that  Nature,  or  rather  Nature's  God,  never  acts  in  vain,  it  must  have 
been  designed  that  the  rare  gifts  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  aome 
individual  men,  taken  here  and  there  out  of  the  great  mass  of  mankfnH^ 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  rank  or  station — ^the  peasant  boy  is  aa 
richly  endowed  as  the  peer's  son— surely,  I  say,  it  must  have  been  intoided 
tiiat  those  priceless,  because  unpurchasable,  gifts  should  be  cultivated,  and 
developed  for  the  general  benefit  of  all.  Hence  it  is  that,  by  a  figure  d 
speech,  the  word  which  in  a  certain  connection  is  fluniliar  to  all  of  you,  sigiil- 
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fied  money  placed  ont  in  trust  to  be  augmented  and  improved,  has  actually 
come  specially  to  stand  for  mental  endowments,  and  the  word  '*  talents"  no 
longer  signifies  pieces  of  ancient  coins,  but  that  mental  treasure  which  God 
has  committed  to  the  charge  of  some  of  us  for  the  general  advancement  of 
mankind.  Consider  the  many  advantages  which  even  the  poorest  of  you 
have,  as  compared  with  those  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  these  illustrious  men, 
some  of  whose  names  I  have  placed  before  you.  If  they  could  accomplish 
80  much  in  the  face  of  poverty,  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  their  fellows,  in 
solitude,  without  sympathy,  without  books,  without  apparatus,  how  much 
more  ought  to  be  expected  from  you  who  live  in  happier  times,  when  all 
those  things  of  which  they  felt  the  want,  are  in  a  great  measure  supplied 
to  you. 

The  Cbmpditive  Examination  and  Prize  System  of  the  Society  of  Arts. — ^The  Soci- 
ety of  Arts  of  London,  whose  Royal  President,  aided  by  its  Council,  not 
only  matured  the  crude  notions  of  an  international  display  of  works  of 
industry  and  art  into  a  grand  conception,  but  realized  it  as  a  fact  in  the 
Palace  of  Industry  of  all  Nations,  erected  in  Hyde-park,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  present  half  century,  the  same  Society  are  now  prepared  to  carry  into 
intellectual  matters  that  principle  of  competition  which  was  then  sanctioned 
,  and  confirmed  in  material  things.  We  propose  to  hold  public  examinations 
conducted  by  men,  some  of  them  of  the  very  highest  eminence  in  literature 
and  science.  We  commenced  the  system  last  June,  at  our  house  in  the 
Adelphi,  and  the  results  were,  indeed,  most  flattering  and  unexpected. 
For  the  information  of  those  here  present,  who  may  not  be  fully  acquainted 
with  what  the  Society  of  Arts  is  now  doing,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  account 
of  our  proceedings.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  all,  no  doubt,  aware  that 
the  principal  Mechanics'  Institutions  of  the  country,  nearly  400  in  number, 
are  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Arts.  To  ascertain  how  for  our  proposal 
might  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  of  the  great  em- 
ployers of  labor,  whether  intellectual  or  bodily,  throughout  the  coimtry, 
we  issued  for  signature  a  declaration  of  confidence  in  our  fitness  to  under- 
take such  a  task,  and  of  opinion  affirming  its  importance.  Although  our 
scheme  was  not  matured  until  the  February  of  last  year,  or  put  forth  to  the 
world,  as  one  that  would  be  actually  worked  out,  imtU  the  beginning  of 
April,  yet  we  had  no  less  than  66  candidates  at  our  examinations  in  the 
Society's  House  in  the  Adelphi,  which  extended  over  four  days,  the  10th, 
11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  June,  for  nine  hours  each  day.  Now  you  will  be 
curious  to  learn  the  results  of  that  examination.  Our  best  mathematician 
was  a  young  man  from  Leeds,  a  bookseller's  shop-boy.  He  passed  so  good 
an  examination  that  the  managers  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  much  to  their 
credit,  have  appointed  him  Assistant-Observer,  a  situation  which,  to  one  of 
his  pre<leces8or8,  opened  the  way  to  rank  and  fortune.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  come  to  the  determination  to 
establish  a  public  Registry  of  their  certificated  candidates,  which  they  pro- 
pose to  throw  open,  free  of  charge,  to  all  those  persons  who  may  desire  to 
make  merit  and  intelligence  the  qualifications  of  those  whom  they  employ. 
Our  examinations  will  be  conducted  with  the  most  rigid  impartiality,  and 
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with  the  greatest  strictness.  Indeed,  the  examiners  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  candidates,  as  thej  recognize  them  only  by  the  number  on 
their  cards  of  admission.  The  Society  of  Arts,  through  its  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, pledges  its  credit  and  character  that  the  certificates  which  it  issues, 
whatever  the  grade,  shall  state  with  the  most  precise  accuracy  attainable, 
and  without  the  least  tincture  of  exaggeration,  the  clear,  uncolored  truth. 
It  is  this  truthfulness  that  will  constitute  the  entire  value  of  our  certificates. 
But  now  some  among  you  may  object  to  this  plan  of  general  examinations, 
and  say,  examinations  do  not  communicate  knowledge.  This  is  quite  true ; 
our  Society  does  not  profess  to  teach.  It  leaves  education,  and  the  instruc- 
tion which  is  the  chief  instrument  of  education,  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
educational  institutions  throughout  the  country,  whether  they  be  schools  or 
colleges,  Trade  Schools  or  Mechanics'  Institutions.  But  it  does  profess  to 
test  and  set  its  seal  to  the  attainments  of  those  whom  it  examines,  in  the 
shape  of  the  certificates  it  awards  and  the  prizes  it  bestows.  It  is  too  much 
taken  for  granted  by  educators  in  general,  that  when  you  have  built  a 
school-house,  divided  it  out  into  class-rooms,  hung  the  walls  with  maps  and 
diagrams,  and  appointed  a  teacher  with  a  committee  of  management,  edu- 
cation must  go  on  as  it  were  by  machinery.  Though  you  catch  your  boys 
and  impound  them  in  your  school-rooms,  you  cannot  force  them  to  learn. 
But  once  hold  out  to  your  pupils  the  inducement  that  every  hour  they  give 
to  hard  labor,  to  real  hard  work,  will  tell  on  their  future  mental  position 
and  prospects  of  life,  mark  what  a  face  of  reality  it  will  put  upon  all  they 
are  doing,  how  their  attention  will  be  awakened.  I  have  had  many 
instances  of  this  brought  under  my  notice  during  the  last  few  months. 

Now  look  at  this  matter  from  another  point  of  view.  The  son  of  the  no- 
bleman or  the  country  squire,  when  at  one  of  the  public  schools,  has  all  the 
rewards  the  University  can  bestow  full  in  his  view  ;  its  honors,  its  prizes, 
its  scholars,  its  fellowships,  its  professorships  are  all  within  his  reach.  The 
very  highest  honors  a  subject  can  attain  to,  loom  in  the  distance.  What 
stimulants  are  these  to  unflagging  exertion.  Do  not  motives  such  as  these 
invigorate  and  confirm  the  ** constant  will"  to  persevere  to  the  end? 
What  inducements  equivalent  to  these — ^I  do  not  say  equal,  but  even  like 
in  kind — do  we  hold  out  to  the  youth  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  f 
Why  should  the  son  of  the  tailor  or  the  shoemaker  or  greengrocer  pore  in 
solitude  over  books,  and  filch  from  idle  sports  and  boyish  amusements  the 
few  hours  he  can  abstract  from  daily  toil  ?  He  may  become  a  profound 
mathematician.  Who  knows,  or  cares  any  thing  about  it,  or  thinks  he  is 
other  than  a  mere  pretender  ?  he  may  become  a  great  chemist ;  who  be- 
lieves him  ?  or  a  g^ood  botanist ;  who  puts  Mth  in  his  pretensions  ?  Hie 
pure  gold  passes  for  base  metal,  because  there  is  no  legitimate  authority  to 
stamp  it  with  the  impress  which  would  make  it  current.  But  for  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  who  would  have  ever  heard  any  thing  about  those  yt>mig 
men  who  obtained  our  certificates,  or  known  any  thing  of  tbe.ir  attain- 
ments ?  Chambers  would  have  remained  in  obscurity,  selling  books  in  a 
little  shop,  or  working  problems  in  solitude,  had  not  the  Society  of  Arts 
dhigged  him  forth  out  of  darkness  into  light.    Few  of  you,  I  dare  say, 
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knew  that  yon  hud  a  very  promising  young  chemist  among  you  nntil  the 
Boaid  of  Examiners  had  awarded  a  certificate  in  chemistry  to  your  towns- 
man Charles  Wells.  Let  us  briefly  examine  the  probable  working  of  such 
a  scheme  in  actual  <^)eration.  If  every  boy  who  goes  to  a  commercial 
flchool,  or  every  young  man  who  attends  classes  at  a  Mechanics'  Institution, 
were  convinced  of  this,  that  the  Society  of  Arts'  certificate,  under  seal,  was 
a  sure  passport  to  recognition  and  emplojrment,  can  you  not  see  what  a 
great  encouragement  you  give,  what  a  strong  motive  you  hold  out  to  in- 
creased and  intensified  exertions  ?  Again,  consider  how  the  Society  of  Arts' 
Examination  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  educational  test  of  the  relative  merits 
of  dififerent  colleges,  and  schools  and  classes.  Success  at  the  Society's  Ex- 
andnations  would  test  the  kind  of  instruction  given,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Universities  indirectly  control,  guide,  and  test  the  instruction  of 
oar  great  public  schools.  There  are  other  advantages  too  in  this  plan.  It 
impoees  no  necessity  of  building  new  colleges  or  schools,  or  establishing 
professorships ;  it  takes  the  materials  and  tools  provided  to  our  hands  and 
operates  upon  and  by  them.  We  do  not  propose  to  establish  rival  schools 
or  antagonistic  colleges  to  those  already  in  existence,  but  endeavoring  to 
deal  with  those  we  have,  we  shall  not  interfere  with  any  vested  rights, 
whether  real  or  supposed.  Co-operating  with  all,  opposed  to  nothing  but 
pretence  and  sham,  we  shall  neither  provoke  hostility  nor  alarm  suspicion, 
snd  as  we  respect  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  religious  feelings  of  every 
daes,  our  proceedings  will  have  no  tendency  to  excite  sectarian  animosity ; 
there  will  thus  be  no  ground  for  the  separation  of  religious  education  from 
secular  instruction.  Both  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves, 
their  union  will  be  secured  with  the  utmost  safety.  And  is  not  this  view 
actaally  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  men  whose  names  were  never  found  in 
juxtaposition  before  in  matters  of  education,  or  indeed  in  any  thing  else, 
have  signed  our  declaration.  Our  declaration  is  headed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
i6rd,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  then  come  the  names  of  Mr.  Edward 
Baines,  of  Leeds,  the  educational  chief  of  the  Dissenters  of  the  North  of 
Sngland,  of  Mr.  Apsley  Pcllatt,  their  political  representative  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Fox,  the  Member  for  Oldham,  the  advocate  of  sepa- 
rate secular  education.  Neither  have  we  any  political  aspect.  Amongst 
our  host  of  signatures  will  be  found  those  of  Lord  Ashburton,  that  zealous 
advocate  of  popular  education,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  Robert 
Stephenson,  and  many  others  of  every  religious  sect  and  political  party. 
And  now,  before  I  conclude,  let  me  ask  you,  the  public,  and  through  you 
the  friends  of  education  and  progress  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  great  country,  to  co-operate  with  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  noble  work 
it  has  undertaken.  How  are  we  to  co-operate,  you  will  say  :  is  it  by  sub- 
acribing  money  to  the  funds  of  your  Society  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  We 
do  not  want  your  money.  The  Society  of  Arts  has  an  income  of  nearly 
£5000  a-year,  which,  being  economically  and  judiciously  managed,  is  am- 
ply sufficient  for  the  development  of  its  public  objects.  But  you  can  most 
efifectually  promote  this  movement  and  benefit  yourselves  at  the  same  time, 
No.  8.— [Vol.  m.  No.  1.]— 17. 
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by  taking  into  jonr  counting-houses,  warehouses,  shops,  manu&ictoTiefl, 
mills,  and  factories  of  every  kind,  those  young  men  who,  by  obtaining  our 
certificates,  shall  have  proved  themselves  to  be  intelligent,  laborious,  stu- 
dious, and  diligent.  Several  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  country,  have  promised  us  their  co-operation  in  this  way. 
That  enlightened  friend  of  education,  Mr.  John  Wood,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Excise,  has  placed  appointments  at  our  disposal.  In  this  way 
we  propose  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  activity  of  our  candidates.  Their 
moral  characters  you  must  scrutinise  for  yourselves ;  we  profess  to  give  no 
guarantee  on  that  head ;  we  undertake  to  answer  only  for  diligence  and 
acquirements.  Yet  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  every  hundred,  *' a  young  man  who  must  necessarily  have  devoted  to 
study  a  large  portion  of  the  time  at  his  disposal,  often  very  scant,  can 
scarcely  have  had  much  leisure  for  idle  pursuits  or  vicious  indulgences." 

Ck)L0NEL  Stkes  in  his  Inaugural  Address  before  the  Society  of  Arta,  has  the 
following  remarks  as  to 

AgricuUural  Laborers. — ^There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
population  which  has  not  the  advantages,  such  as  they  may  be,  of  the 
operatives  in  towns ;  removed,  like  the  former  class,  from  school  in  child- 
hood, from  their  dispersion  over  a  considemble  area,  they  have  scarcely  the 
means  of  ibsociation  or  combination  for  the  erection  of  common  hallfli 
common  libraries,  and  the  insuring  instruction  from  lectures — I  mean  the 
agricultural  laborers :  unlike  the  mechanic — from  him  the  further  means 
of  mental  instruction  in  manhood  are  nearly  cut  off.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  by  the  poet,  that — 

**The  field's  hto  study :  nature  Is  his  book ;" 

but  I  fear  in  the  main  his  mental  faculties  are  rarely  sufficiently  developed 
to  enable  him  to  reap  much  profit  from  the  study  of  the  fields  or  of  nature. 
Beyond  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  few  of  his  own  mental  standard,  the 
animals  he  tends  are  his  associates,  and  he  lives  and  dies  almost  debarred 
from  intellectual  development.  The  agricultural  laborer,  therefore,  is  pe- 
culiarly an  object  for  the  thought  and  consideration  of  the  promoters  of 
instruction  amongst  the  poor.  For  him  I  see  little  help,  except  through 
village  lending-libraries,  if  established  by  the  country  gentlemen,  like  those 
of  the  Hants  and  Wilts  Adult  Educational  Society ;  but  chiefly  his  help 
must  come  from  the  itinerant  book  hawkers,  designated  by  the  French 
"colporteurs,"  I  presume  from  carrying  their  packs  upon  their  necks  or 
shoulders.  The  books  so  hawked  must  necessarily  be  very  cheap  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  agricultural  laborer ;  and  of  what  ^ntal  importance 
it  is  that  the  information  they  are  capable  of  imparting  should  not  only  be 
useful,  but  harmless,  while  it  is  to  be  feared  the  present  supplies  by  the 
hawker  stand  in  opposition  to  the  latter  category.  Is  it  not  an  object, 
therefore,  worthy  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  in  keeping  with  its  other 
labors,  to  organize  a  system  of  supply  to  hawkers,  of  selected  and 
cheaper  books  for  the  agricultural  classes,  for  self-study  and  improvement, 
with  the  possible  result  of  the  Society  finding  itself  applied  to  for  examiners 
to  grant  certificates  of  intellectual  competency  to  members  of  a  class  who 
have  hitherto  rarely  aspired  to  any  other  distinction  than  that  of  being 
good  farm-servants  f 
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SlE    BDWASD    BuLWEB    LtTTON    at   the    EXAIOKATION    AlTD    FbSTIYAL    OF 

Bishop's  Stobtford  High  School,  July,  1856,  addressed  the  company  as  follows : 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^I  am  sure  I  give  utterance  to  the  sentiment  of  all 
preaent)  when  I  express  the  interest  we  have  left  in  the  ceremony  we  have  wit 
iiesaed,  and  our  gratification  at  the  honors  justly  distributed  amongst  the  boys 
who  reflect  so  much  credit  upon  a  Hertfordshire  school  There  is  something  b 
the  promise  of  excellence,  when  displayed  by  the  rising  generation,  which  awf 
kens  the  most  pleasing  reflections  in  us  of  maturcr  years.  Strangers  though  w 
be  to  them,  yet  we  feel  a  pride  in  their  success  as  if  they  were  our  own  relations 
— and  rehitions,  indeed,  they  are,  because  our  country  is  the  beloved  mother  of 
vm  all ;  and  boys  are  the  younger  sons  of  that  mother,  who  will  grow  up  to  de- 
fend, and  serve,  and  cherish  her,  when  we  of  the  elder  race  are  no  more.  Well, 
young  gentlemen,  did  you  commence  your  proceedings  with  the  National  Hymn 
of  **  Rule  Britannia."  For  how  did  Britannia  acquire  her  rule  ?  How  is  it,  that 
she  has  extended  her  sway  from  the  island  you  scarcely  detect  on  your  map  of 
the  globe,  to  an  empire  covering  lands  unconqucred  by  Alexander,  and  regions 
not  even  conjectured  by  Columbus  ?  How  has  she  achieved  an  empire  still  more 
durable  and  glorious  in  the  human  mind,  by  her  arts  and  sci&nces — ^by  her  wri- 
ters, her  warriors,  her  statesmen,  her  philosophers,  and  divines  ?  How  has  this 
been  done,  except  by  the  energy  and  intellect  of  the  men,  who  were  once  boys 
like  you  I  see  before  me — ^boys,  who  at  school  learned  the  value  of  generous  emu- 
lation and  the  desire  of  praise— boyB,  who  at  school  learned  to  prize  sentiments 
and  gallant  actions — ^boys,  who  left  school  as  you  will  leave  this,  reared  and  dis- 
dpUned  to  support  and  advance  the  Englisli  name  and  character,  in  whatever 
condition  of  life  Providence  might  place  tlieir  lots.  Everj'thing  which  makes  a 
nation  great,  and  its  institutions  lasting,  depends  upon  the  character  given  by 
education  to  its  boys.  And  the  value  of  good  schools  does  not  depend  only  upon 
the  degree  of  book  learning  they  bestow,  but  upon  the  habits  of  mind  which 
they  may  form.  Now,  notliing  in  this  day's  exhibition,  and  the  reports  of  the  Ex- 
aminers, has  struck  me  more  than  the  general  equality  of  merit ;  but  where  merits 
are  so  equal  and  general,  they  must  rest,  not  on  the  rare  phenomenon  of  genius, 
but  upon  habits  of  mind  capable  of  comprehensive  results.  You  know  Virgil 
teUsusthat  "labor  conquers  everything;"  and  believe  me,  my  young  friends, 
that  no  one  knows  what  he  can  do,  till  he  has  tried  might  and  main  to  do  it.  Yes, 
you  have  learned  betimes  the  two  English  virtues — Application  and  Persever- 
ance. Every  one  can  not  be  a  genius,  but  every  one  cf^n  resolve  not  to  be  a 
dunce.  You  remember  the  story  of  the  young  Spartan  who  complained  that  his 
sword  was  too  short,  and  the  answer  he  received :  "  Too  short  1  why,  then,  add 
a  step  to  it"  So  it  is  with  your  talent.  If  your  talent  is  not  long  enough  to 
get  at  your  object,  add  a  step  to  it — that  is,  eke  out  your  talent  by  good  heart 
and  determination,  and  go  in  and  win.  These  virtues  of  perseverance  and  ap- 
plication, once  made  habits,  will  last  you  all  your  lives,  though  you  may  never 
again  look  to  the  school  books  in  which  you  first  devoted  perseverance  and  ap- 
plication to  the  Latin  Syntax  or  the  Rule  of  Three.  When  you  leave  school, 
most  of  you  will  go  into  some  business  or  profession.  If  you  have  learned  to 
have  perseverance  and  application,  your  success  is  sure ;  every  difficulty  gives 
way  before  them.  By  those  habits  the  poor  become  rich — the  humble-bom  ac- 
quire rank — and  even  those  who  are  naturally  dull  and  slow  of  intellect,  obtain 
the  advantages  and  rewards  of  talent.  Tliese  qualities  are  to  a  man  upon  land 
what  a  life-belt  is  to  him  at  sea.    Let  him  buckle  round  his  breast  perseverance 
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and  application,  and  tlirow  him  Avhoro  you  will  into  the  ocean  of  lifb,  he  will 
rise  to  the  surface. 

I  see,  sir,  (turning  to  Mr.  Groodman,)  that  you  and  the  other  masters  of  the 
school  have  carefully  instilled  those  qualities  which  it  becomes,  therefore,  almost 
superfluous  in  me  to  enforce — I  speak  the  sense  of  all  present  in  expressing  our 
admiration  of  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  masters;  but  the  masters  in  turn  will 
bear  me  out  when  I  say,  that  at  a  good  school,  it  is  not  only  the  masters  who 
teach.  Boys  tea^h  each  other ;  and  that  not  in  the  school-room  alone— not  alone 
in  the  help  which  the  quick  give  to  the  slow,  the  more  advanced  to  the  more 
backward — ^but  in  the  play-ground  as  well  as  the  school-room.  Let  me  suppose 
what  happens  in  some  schools,  but  which  is  apparently  a  bold  supposition,  ap- 
pUed,  young  gentlemen,  to  you — ^that  some  of  you  are  occasionally  lazy  and  stu- 
pid over  your  books — more  the  shame  certainly — but  then  in  the  play-ground, 
are  you  not  learning  some  of  these  lessons  which  help  to  form  the  great  English 
character  ?  Do  you  not  there  learn — ^boys  did  in  my  school,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  tell  me  yours  do — do  you  not  learn  to  prize  honor  and  courage — ^leam  to 
despise  both  the  coward  and  the  bully ;  learn  how  hateful  is  malice,  and  how 
contemptible  is  every  specie  of  falsehood,  shabbiness  and  meanness  ?  And  if 
boys  learn  only  those  matters,  they  go  forth  into  life,  as  I  hope  you  will  go,  with 
the  ground  work  already  formed  of  that  manly  Knglisli  character  which  makes 
kind,  brave,  and  honorable  men.  Boys,  from  this  day  I  shall  feel  an  interest  in 
the  career  of  all  of  you.  Years  hence  I  shall  hear  of  some  distinction  obtained, 
or  some  praiseworthy  action  done,  by  one  or  more  of  those  whom  I  now  address. 
I  shall  be  told,  "  Why  that  was  one  of  the  bo3r8  you  addressed  at  Bishop's  Stort- 
ford  in  1856."  Would  you  make  this  school  the  pride  of  the  county  ?  Well, 
then,  let  your  reputation  hereafter  make  yourselves  the  pride  of  the  schooL  You 
who  have  tliis  day  received  prizes  justly  due  to  you,  continue  to  cultivate  the 
quaUties  wliich  will  equally  insure  prizes  in  the  world.  You  who  have  tried  for 
prizes,  and  this  tune  failed,  be  consoled  when  I  tell  you  from  my  experience, 
that  a  failure  in  the  first  instance  often  ensiu^s  the  greater  triumph  in  the  end, 
because  it  tests  ones*  pluck,  stirs  up  ones'  metal,  and  makes  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  succeed  at  last  And  if — which  I  can  scarcely  suppose — ^there  be  some  of  you 
who  would  not  even  try  for  prizes,  well,  let  those  boys  look  well  into  their  own 
breasts,  and  if  they  see  there  no  sullen  jealousy,  no  mean  envy  of  those  who 
have  received  distinction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pleasure  and  pride  in  the  credit 
reflected  on  the  school  that  they  belong  to ;  why,  then,  they  are  brave  and  gen- 
erous fellows,  and,  some  day  or  other,  bravery  and  generosity  of  themselves  will 
obtain  a  prize  in  the  world.  Still,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  envy  and 
emulation.  And  though  you  do  not  grudge  others  the  honors  they  have  won — 
still,  seeing  now  how  those  honors  are  regarded — turn  it  well  in  your  own  minda^ 
if  you  will  not,  when  school  re-opens,  try  yourselves  for  honors,  which  no  one 
will  then  grudge  to  you.  Do  not  think,  that  when  we  give  a  prize  to  a  boy  who 
Las  distinguished  himself  it  is  only  his  cleverness  in  some  special  branch  of  study 
tbat  we  reward.  Perhaps  he  was  not,  in  that  branch  of  study,  so  peculiariy 
clever ;  perhaps  many  other  boys  might  have  beaten  him  if  they  had  tried  as 
hard.  No !  how  many  noble  qualities  may  have  spurred  on  that  boy  to  try  for 
the  prize  I  Perhajw  he  had  parents  whom  he  loved — some  indulgent  fiOher, 
some  anxious  mother — and  he  knew  that  the  prize  would  make  them  so  proud. 
Perhaps  he  had  already  conceived  the  manly  wish  for  independence ;  he  looked 
on  to  the  future,  saw  that  he  had  b\a  ovm  vf«iy  lo  make  in  life,  that  it  mwt  be 
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made  bj  merit,  and  that  eyeiy  credit  he  won  at  school  would  be  a  help  to  him 
in  the  world.  Or,  perhaps,  he  was  only  animated  by  that  desire  of  distinction 
which  ia,  after  all,  one  of  the  most  elevated  sentiments  in  the  human  breast ;  it 
is  that  sentiment  which  mspires  the  poet  and  nerves  the  hero ;  it  was  that  senti- 
ment which  made  Nelson  see  not  death  but  immortality  in  the  terrors  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  cry — "  Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey  1"  it  was  that  sentiment  which 
led  the  rank  and  file  of  the  English  soldiers  up  the  heights  of  Alma.  They  did 
not  hear  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  to  whose  very  jaws  they  marched  on  with  un- 
flinching tread ;  they  only  heard  the  whisper  at  their  hearts,  "  And  if  we  do 
our  duty  tliia  day,  what  will  they  say  of  us  in  England?"  Ay,  and  when  a  boy 
sits  down  resolutely  to  his  desk — puts  aside  all  idle  pleasures,  faces  every  tedious 
obstacle — ^firmly  bent  upon  honorable  distinction,  it  is  the  same  elevating  senti- 
ment which  wliispers  to  him — "  If  I  succeed,  what  will  they  say  of  me  at 
school  ?"  or  a  dearer  motive  still — "  What  will  they  say  of  me  at  home  ?"  Boys, 
when  I  look  at  your  young  faces,  I  could  fancy  myself  a  boy  once  more  1  I  go 
back  to  the  day  when  I,  too,  tried  for  prizes,  sometimes  succeeding,  sometimes 
fkiling.  I  was  once  as  fond  of  play  as  any  of  you,  and,  in  this  summer  weather, 
I  fear  my  head  might  have  been  more  full  of  cricket  than  of  Terence  or  even 
Homer ;  but  still  I  can  remember  that,  whether  at  work  or  play,  I  had  always  a 
deep,  though  a  quiet  determination,  that,  sooner  or  later,  I  would  be  a  somebody 
or  do  a  something.  That  determination  continues  with  me  to  this  day ;  it  keeps 
one  hope  of  my  boyhood  fresh,  when  other  hopes  have  long  since  faded  away 
And  now  that  we  separate,  let  it  be  with  that  hope  upon  both  sides— on  my  side, 
upon  yours, — that,  before  we  die,  we  will  do  something  to  serve  our  country, 
may  they  make  us  prouder  of  each  other — and,  if  wo  fail  there,  that  at  least  we 
will  never  wilfully  and  consciously  do  ai^iJiing  to  make  us  asliamed  of  each  otli- 
er.  But  even  in  this  we  must  not  rely  on  ourselves  alone ;  we  must  look  for  aid 
to  TTim  who  reads  every  heart  and  strengthens  us  in  every  trial. 

In  the  proceedings  of  this  day  nothing  so  touched  and  moved  me — ^nothing 
made  me  so  confident  of  your  future — as  the  circumstance  connected  with  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  you  so  feelingly  desired  me  to  receive  at  the 
hands  of  your  instructor,  and  the  reverence  with  which  the  gill  was  accepted. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  add  to  what  your  master  has  said,  with  the 
aathority  of  his  sacred  calling  and  the  eloquence  of  his  earnest  affection.  Only 
one  word  would  I  say  upon  the  habit  of  private,  unwitnessed  prayer.  All  of 
you  have  been  taught  to  address  your  Creator  in  private  as  well  as  in  public. 
Continue  that  habit  throughout  life — Glisten  to  no  excuses  to  lay  it  aside — ^you  can 
not  yet  conceive  its  uses  in  the  sharp  trials  of  manhood.  All  of  us  must  meet 
temptations,  none  of  us  can  escape  errors ;  but  he  who  prays  in  private  never 
loses  the  redeeming  link  between  human  infirmity  and  divine  mercy.  To  bor- 
row an  image  from  one  of  the  great  authorities  of  our  English  church,  prayer  is 
like  the  ladder  which  the  patriarch  saw  in  his  dream,  the  foot  of  it  set  upon  the 
earth,  but  the  top  of  it  reaching  heaven,  and  angels  ascending  and  descending ; 
ssoending  to  bear  on  high  our  sorrows,  our  confessions,  our  thanksgivings ;  de- 
scending to  bear  back  to  us  consolation,  pardon,  and  the  daily  blessings  that 
call  forth  new  thanksgivings.  And  now  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  thank 
you  for  the  credit  you  reflect  on  this  country,  and  to  wish  you  happy  homes  and 
meny  holidays. 
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United  Associatiok  of  Schoolmasters. — ^This  Association  originated  in  m 
meeting  of  persons  professionally  engaged  in  education,  held  in  London,  on  the 
3 1st  of  December,  1853.  The  plan  of  the  Association  was  to  be  more  oonfr- 
prehensive  than  any  existing  society  of  the  same  kind.  Its  object  is  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  elementary  education,  and  advance  the  interest  of  the  profee- 
sion  of  teaching  generally.  The  means  resorted  to,  are  general  meetings  ibr 
discussion,  and  lectures,  and  the  publication  of  these  proceedings,  together  with 
the  formation  of  an  educational  cabinet  of  books,  maps,  diagrams,  atid  i^para- 
tus  for  the  inspection  and  examination  of  members. 

LIST  OF  LECTUEES. 

1.  On  School  Registers,  for  recording  the  results  of  different  methods  of  Instnie- 
tion.     By  Mr.  T.  Tate.  F.R.A  S.,  President. 

2.  The  Bible  the  hasis  of  true  £ducatioD.    By  Mr.  £.  C.  Daintree,  of  Highbury 
Training  College,  Vice-President. 

3.  The  Schoolmaster*s  Mission.    By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bromby,  M.  A.,  Vice-Preai- 
dent. 

4.  The  Teaching  of  Geography.    By  Mr.  R  Dunning,  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 

School  Society,  Vice-President. 

5.  On  Teaching  Botany  in  Schools.    By  Mr.  A  Irvine,  Member  of  the  Botanical 

Society  of  London. 

6.  On  Teaching  Reading.     By  Mr.  W.  McLeod,  F.R.G.S.,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum,  Chelsea,  Vice-President. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Common  Things.    By  Mr.  T.  Crampton,  Maater  of  the  Brent- 
ford Public  School. 

8.  The  method  of  Teaching  Grammar.    By  Mr.  J.  Tilleard,  F.R.G.S.,  Correapovid- 
ing  Secretary. 

9   The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Method  of  Teaching  Singing.    By  Mr.  Sarll,  for  the  Rev. 
J.  Curwen,  Plaistow. 

10.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Common  Sense.     By  Mr.  T.  Tate. 

11.  On  the  Harmony  between  Science  and  Religion.    By  Mr.  J.  A.  Shepherd,  Maa- 
ter of  the  Scottish  Central  School,  Swallow  Street. 

12.  The  Pa-st  and  Fumre  of  £nglish  Education.     By  Mr.  W.  Knighton,  M.A.,  Lec- 
turer on  Education  in  the  Whitelands  Training  Institution. 

13.  On  Teaching  Reading.     By  Mr.  W.  McLeod. 

14.  On  Teaching  Social  Economy  in  Schools.     By.  Mr.  W.  A.  Shields,  Master  of 
the  Peckham  Birkbeck  Schools. 

15.  On  Rational  Gymnastics,  as  a  branch  of  Education.     By  Mr.  M.  Roth,  M.  D. 

16.  On  the  Method  of  TeachingHislory.     By  Mr.  E.  C.  Damtree. 

17.  On  Teaching  Geography.     By  Mr.  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.,  Lecturer  at  Highbmy 
Training  College. 

18.  On  the  Infant  Garden  System.     By  Mr.  H.Hoffman. 

19.  On  the  Schoolmaster's  Relations  with  the  Government.     By  Mr.  E.  Simpaon. 

20.  On  Music  and  Musical  Instruction  in  Schools.     By  Mr.  T.  Murby,  Teacher  of 
singing  in  the  Borough  Road  Normal  Institution. 

21.  On  the  Character  of  the  Teaching  of  Our  Lord.    By  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Alford,  M.  A^ 
Principal  of  Highbury  Training  College. 

22.  On  the  Government  of  Pupil  Teachera.     By  Mr.  F.  R.  Crampton,  Maater  of  the 
St.  John's  National  school,  St.  John's  Wooid. 

23.  On  a  System  of  Graduated  Simultaneous  Religious  Instruction.    By  Mr.  R. 
Mimpnss. 

24.  On  Gymnastics  as  a  branch  of  Education.     By  Mr.  G.  Reinicke. 

25.  Competitive  Examination  as  an  educational  stimulus.     By  Rev.  J.  Booth,  LL.D., 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

26.  The  Influence  of  the  Teacher  in  promoting  civilization.    By  Rev.  G.  R.  Greig, 

Inspector  General  of  Military  Sc/bools. 

27.  Teaching  Physiology  in  Schools.     By  William  McLeod,  F.R.G.S.,  Principal  of 

Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

The  last  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  December,  1866, 
at  which  lectures,  (numbered  above,  25,  26  and  27,)  were  read,  and  the  subjects 
of  the  same  were  discussed.  We  abridge  from  a  report  in  7Ae  Liierariun^  a 
discussion  which  appears  to  have  occupied  the  afternoon  session — to  show  that 
"  constitution  making  and  mending"  is  one  of  standing  orders  of  the  di^ 
among  the  school-masters  of  England,  as  well  as  of  this  country,  and  that  "  the 
religious  question"  is  a  bone  of  contention  out  of  as  well  as  in  parliament 
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Mr.  TtTBNEB,  in  introducing  a  resolution,  rescinding  a  rule  of  the  Association 
hy  which  membership  was  restricted  to  teachers  "  who  acknowledge  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Ghnstianitj,"  and  ordaining  "  that  all  who  are  professionallj 
engaged  in  education  shall  be  ehgible  to  become  members" — remarked. 

The  object  of  the  society  was  stated  to  be  to  systematize  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  thereby  to  improve  and  extend  elementary  education ;  the  aim  of 
the  Association  was  also  said  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  advancement  of  na- 
tional education.  In  the  second  rule  the  Association  was  said  to  embrace  "  all 
teachers  both  of  public  and  private  schools,"  but  then  came  the  limitation  "  who 
acknowledge  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  hold  the  Bible  to  be  the 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  only  sure  basis  of  true  education,"  a  limita- 
tion not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  general  objects.  Every  Umitation  to  a  gen- 
eral principle  should  be  just,  well-defined,  and  practical.  First,  it  should  be 
just.  If  persons  associated  together,  calling  themselves  by  a  given  name,  there 
ought  to  be  nothing,  in  the  rules  established  for  their  guidance  which  would 
shut  out  any  one  who  fairly  came  under  that  name,  unless  he  was  in  some  way 
morally  incapable  of  being  received.  The  only  qualification  in  a  society  of 
schoolmasters  ought  to  be  the  circumstance  of  being  a  schoolmaster ;  and  if  a 
schoolmaster  was  not  a  member  of  such  an  association,  that  ought  to  argue 
either  that  he  was  an  indifferent  or  an  unworthy  member  of  his  profession.  Then 
the  limit  should  be  well-defined ;  the  fine  should  be  easily  drawn,  and  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  or  doubt  as  to  wliether  persons  could  legitimately  offer 
themselves  as  candidates  for  memljership.  If  these  two  qualifications  were 
adopted,  any  exclusive  rule  would  bo  impracticable,  and  it  was  idle  to  say  that 
any  particular  thing  excluded  a  man  when  such  ground  of  exclusion  was  never 
practically  brought  forward.  If  there  were  a  ground  of  exclusion,  it  ought  to 
be  one  that  was  acted  upon,  otherwise  it  was  needless  and  mischievous.  Com- 
paring the  second  rule  of  the  society  with  the  principles  he  had  mentioned,  he 
felt  bound  to  say  that  it  was  manifestly  and  flagrantly  UDjust,  most  ambiguous, 
and  perfecdy  impracticable.  The  injustice  was  too  obvious  to  need  many 
words.  The  members  of  the  society  cooperated  to  do  a  certain  work — ^the 
work,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  of  national  education ;  any  one,  therefore, 
who  was  worthily  engaged  in  that  work  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Association ;  and  if  he  were  excluded  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
professional  incapacity — ^anything  which  unfitted  him  to  fulfill  worthily  the  du- 
ties of  his  profession — a  great  injustice  was  inflicted  upon  him.  If  the  society 
professed  to  be  limited  to  any  particular  class  of  teachers,  then  there  would  be 
no  injustice ;  the  doors  might  be  opened  as  widely  or  as  narrowly  as  the  mem- 
bers might  choose ;  but  when  a  national  object  was  professed,  without  Umita- 
tion, an  injustice  was  done  to  any  worthy  member  who  was  stopped  at  the  very 
threshold  by  a  restrictive  rule.  The  rule,  as  he  had  said,  was  ambiguous.  It 
might  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  stating  what  should  give  admission, 
and  the  second  what  should  cause  exclusion.  The  excluding  clause  was  tolera- 
bly clear.  It  was  evident  that  a  certain  class  of  men  were  positively  excluded; 
but  he  could  not  tell,  for  the  life  of  him,  who  was  included.  Jews  and  Catho- 
lics were  clearly  excluded  by  the  rule  as  it  stood,  and  those  only  were  included 
who  believed  in  "  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity."  But  what  considera- 
ble number  of  men  ever  had  determined  what  were  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianitv  ?    Such  a  decision  was  utterly  impracticable. 

Mb.  Bithell.  The  rule  as  it  stood,  was  either  inoperative,  or,  if  operative, 
unjust.  He,  himself,  had  very  decided  views  upon  rehgious  subjects,  and  for 
that  reason  he  thought  that  persons  who  also  had  decided  views,  though  op- 
poeed  to  his  own,  should  be  treated  with  liberality. 

Mb.  Daintree.  He  would  not  remain  a  member  of  the  Association  an  hour 
if  such  a  rule  were  to  be  established. 

Mr.  Shields.  He  happened  to  know  a  schoolmaster  whose  character  was 
SQch,  that  ordinarily  decent  persons  would  not  associate  with  him :  would  the 
Committee  admit  such  a  man,  though  he  professed  to  beUeve  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  ? 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  hopeful  education  going  on,  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  great  Church  or  Dissenting  bodies.    He  did  not  know  any  set 
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of  men,  who,  considering  how  much  they  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  them- 
selves, wore  doing  more  to  improve  their  schools  than  the  Jews  of  the  metropo- 
lis. The  largest  free  school  in  London  was  the  Jewish  free  school  in  Frying- 
pan-alley,  having  at  its  head  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  was  treat- 
ed as  such  by  the  Committee  with  which  he  was  connected.  Any  member  of 
the  Association  would  gladly  spend  an  evening  with  such  a  man,  in  the  discus* 
sion  of  educational  subjects ;  and  was  there  anything  so  offensive  in  Christianf 
ity  that  he  must  be  excluded  from  an  Association  of  Schoolmasters,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  advance  education  and  further  the  interest  of  the  profession?  He 
extremely  regretted  that  Mr.  Daintreo  should  have  threatened  to  leave  the  As- 
sociation, if  such  a  resolution  as  Mr.  Turner's  were  adopted,  Mr.  Turner  pre- 
sumed that  in  an  Association  of  that  kind  there  must  be  a  power  of  excluding 
those  whose  moral  character  would  cast  obloquy  upon  it,  or  impede  the  progress 
of  its  business.  Ho  desired  that  power  to  bo  continued,  but  not  that  any  one 
teacher  should  be  able  to  say,  to  another,  "  You  sluill  not  come  into  the  School- 
masters' Association  with  Avhioh  I  am  connected,  unless  you  hold  what  I  take 
to  be  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity."  Their  object  ought  to  be  to  incor- 
porate together  the  most  able  and  worthy  schoolmasters,  for  the  promotion  of 
their  common  objects,  without  regard  to  religious  differences. 

Mr.  CooHLAN  said  that  if  a  Schoolmaster's  duty  consisted  merely  in  teaching 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  kindred  subjects,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  such  a  rule  of  limitation  as  at  present  existed.  One  part  of  the  Schoolmas- 
ter's duty  was  to  teach  religion,  and  whatever  formed  part  of  the  Schoolmaster's 
duty  should  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  St^hoolmasters'  Association.  How 
then  could  there  be  anything  like  a  united  fooling  in  such  a  discussion  between 
men  who  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  esst^'ntial  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Unwix  said  it  was  hard  to  remain  silent  under  groundless  char- 
ges of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  Surely  no  man  was  compelled  to  join  an  Asso- 
ciation whatever  tlie  terms  of  union  might  be.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hiw  in  dis- 
pute was  intended  to  express  a  great  truth,  that  education  necessarily  involved 
a  religious  element,  and  it  was  a  law  upon  which  every  man's  conscience  must 
decide.  An  individual  who  did  not  make  the  word  of  God  the  basis  of  his 
school-teaching,  would  hardly  be  admitted  under  the  rule  proposed  by  Mr.  Tur- 
ner himself 

Mr.  Crampton.  Ho  thought  tlie  morahty  of  the  Bible  was  far  more  essen- 
tial, and  he  was  prepared  to  liold  out  the  right  hyd  of  fellowship  to  any  man 
who  led  an  upright  life,  whatever  his  religious  tenets.  Their  object  as  an  Asso- 
ciation was  to  improve  themselves  professionally  in  the  methods  of  education, 
and,  as  sucli,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  differences  of  opinion  on  doctrinal 
points.  "We  did  not  hesitate  to  buy  sugar  of  a  grocer  simply  because  he  was  a 
Unitarian,  and  if  we  wanted  money  we  were  not  backward  in  applying  to  the 
Jews ;  why  should  not  the  same  unsectarian  feeling  be  exhibited  in  an  Associsr 
tion  formed  for  a  general  object  ? 

Mr.  Bucku aster.  For  himself^  he  would  entirely  abohsh  the  rule  and  sub- 
stitute nothing  in  its  place.  As  the  teachers  in  tlie  Association  were  under  com- 
mittees, he  thought  there  was  every  requisite  guarantee  for  their  general  char- 
acter. The  Association  was  engaged  in  a  certain  work,  and  he  regarded  it  en- 
tirely in  a  professional  poitft  of  view.  No  religious  test,  therefore,  should  be  re- 
quired. The  days  of  tests  had  long  since  gone  by.  The  rule  was  entirely  be- 
hind the  times,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed,  and  which  would  desire 
its  continuance,  was  the  same  spirit  that  formerly  prevented  dissenter^  and  oth- 
ers frx)m  attaining  their  poUtical  and  religious  rights. — ("  No,  no.") 

Mr.  SiifPSON.  He  opposed  the  second  rule  as  it  was  originally  framed,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  it  moditied  so  tliat  at  present  it  excluded  none  but  the 
Jew. 

Mr.  Marshall.  He  joined  the  Association  because  of  the  rule  in  dispute,  and 
hia  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  continue  a  member  if  it  were  withdrawn. 
He  could  not  associate  professionally  with  Jews  and  other  persons  who  taught 
principles  so  essentially  different  from  his  own,  and  thus  opposed  him  in  his  d^y 
work. 

2£r.  TcTSiTES.    He  had  shown  his  resolution  to  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  who  en- 
tina^y  approved  of  its  terms,  and  waa  amazed  to  think  that  an  Association  of 
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SchoolinaBten)  united  for  a  professional  object,  should  impose  a  religious  t^ 
upon  its  members.  Thej  might  judge  in  some  measure  how  the  present  rule 
had  operated  by  the  want  of  success  that  had  attended  the  society's  operations 
dtoing  the  past  year.  The  society  was  Tegarded,  not  as  a  general  but  as  a  sec- 
tional one ;  and  while  it  retained  this  limited  aspect  it  could  never  expect  to  ao- 
oompliah  any  very  great  and  important  results. 
The  original  motion  was  lost 

We  extract  a  few  passages  from  Dr.  Booth's  lecture  as  published  in  The  Liter- 
OTMim  for  Jan.  7,  1857. 

Diacoveriea  in  Art  and  Science  cure  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Masses. — 
Books,  that  were  once  in  the  hands  of  nobles  and  prelates  only,  sometimes 
worth  even  a  king's  ransom,  are  now,  thanks  to  the  art  of  printing,  witldn  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  of  the  community.  Libraries  existed  before  the  days  of 
Oaxton,  the  newspaper  and  the  reading-room  are  of  a  subsequent  date.  Again, 
oonsidcr  how  much  human  labor  has  been  relieved  by  the  application  of  gun- 
powder in  great  engineering  and  mining  operations.  AMio  sliall  compute  the 
•mount  of  human  toil  which  a  knowledge  of  the  power  of  this  agent  would 
have  saved  in  the  piling  up  of  the  Pjrramids  of  Egypt,  in  excavating  the  Tem- 
plea  of  Ellora,  or  in  cutting  out  tlie  sculptured  shrines  of  Elephanta?  How 
much  sufifering  of  the  masses  would  a  Uttle  of  this  chemical  science  have  avert- 
ed in  the  building  of  the  Roman  acqueducts.  which  a  scientific  appreciation  of 
the  simplest  law  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  now  known  to  every  school-boy, 
would  have  shown  to  be  superfluous.  Need  I  do  more  than  allude  to  steam,  or 
the  steam-engine — that  greiU;  modem  Cj'clops— or  to  the  improvement  and 
cbeapening  of  iron,  that  most  valuable  of  all  the  metals,  or  to  the  innumerable 
inventions  of  machinery,  bearing  on  the  cheap  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  or  to 
the  application  of  mechanics  and  chemistry  to  agriculture  ?  Only  consider  the 
facilities  afforded  to  the  poor  man  of  conveying  his  labor — ^his  only  capital — to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  by  steam  navigation  and  raUway  locomotion. 
The  great  in  every  age  could  travel  luxuriously  if  not  expeditiously,  but  now 
the  artisan  can  travel  with  as  much  personal  comfort  as  the  gentleman  could  thirty 
years  ago.  Suctonious,  speaking  of  Augustus,  says,  "  He  was  borne  along  by 
slaves,  and  the  gentle  motion  allowed  him  to  read,  write,  and  employ  himself  as 
in  his  cabinet  Tliough  Tivoli  is  only  sixteen  miles  from  the  city,  he  was  always 
two  nights  on  the  road." — Well,  then  to  bear  out  my  argument,  there  is  gaslight 
more  brilliant  than  waxhght,  and  cheaper  than  the  tallow  dip.  Electroplating 
and  photography  bring  the  finest  models  and  the  most  trutliful  landscapes  with- 
in the  reach,  if  not  of  the  laborer,  at  least  of  the  artisan.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  but  Uttle  advancement  is  to  be  found  in  those  things  w^hich  belong  exclu- 
avely  to  the  rich.  Marble  must  still,  as  two  thousand  years  ago,  be  the  mate- 
rial which,  so  to  speak,  encrusts  the  breathing  statue.  Oil  and  canvas  still 
supply  the  material  elements  of  our  finest  paintings.  Pearls  have  not  di- 
minished in  value  or  improved  in  lustre  since  Cleopatra  dissolved  them  in  the 
wine-cups  of  her  guests  to  show  the  extravagance  of  her  magnificence.  Sci- 
ence has  revealed  to  us  the  analysis  of  the  diamond,  but  art  has  not  yet  discov- 
ered the  synthesis  of  this  precious  baubble.  So  that  the  ruby  and  the  diamond, 
the  sapphire  and  the  emerald,  still  continue  as  untractable  and  as  unchanged,  as 
brilliant  and  as  costly,  as  when  they  constituted,  in  the  vision  of  St.  John,  the 
fimndations  of  that  new  and  holy  city  which  had  no  need  of  sun  or  moon,  and 
neither  Hght  nor  temple  wore  there.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  remarkaVAo  aiA 
^tiiking  characteristic  of  no&rly  all  our  great  modem  discoverieSi  thai  t\iQy  t/e^ivi^ 
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to  create  or  to  cheapen,  if  already  in  existence,  those  things  which  improye  iSb& 
condition  or  tend  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  the  masses  of  mankind. 

£xckisiveM88  Btbuked. — ^In    direct  antagonism  to  this  pervading  prindplo 
of  modem  disooveiy — the  benefit  of  the  masses,  to  which  I  have  just  now  di- 
rected your  attention — ^is  a  custom  which  has  grown  np  quite  recently,  and 
which  would  not  have  become  a  custom  had  the  practice  not  been  abetted  by 
wealthy  amateurs  and  selfish  coUectors.    It  is  the  most  signal  instance  of  mod- 
em Vandalism  on  record,  and  deserving  of  your  deepest  reprobation.    I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  barbarous  practice  of  plate  dcstropng  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
impressions  already  taken.    The  wealthy  coUector  is  not  satisfied  with  his  proof 
impression  before  letters,  unless  he  is  assured  that  his  poorer  neigbor  shall  never 
enjoy  even  a  ten  tliousandtli  impression  of  it    No  humble  Englishman  is  to  be 
permitted  to  point  out  to  his  eager  children  how  hero  an  unde  fell  on  the  plain 
of  Balaclava,  or  how  there  a  brother  died  for  England  on  the  heights  of  Inker- 
man,  lest  forsooth  some  retired  pawnbroker  should  be  shocked  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  some  mechanic  or  other  low  person  in  the  village  had  an  engraving 
pinned  up  against  the  wall,  just  the  very  ditto  of  the  one  in  the  gilt  fi*ame  hung 
up  in  the  drawing-room.    Now,  what  should  wo  say  if  a  few  wealthy  book 
collectors  had  proposed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  our  great  historian  that 
no  second  edition  of  his  great  woric  should  be  published,  and  only  a  limited 
number  of  the  first,  so  that  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England"  might  be  shown 
to  the  curious  behind  a  screen  or  in  a  glass  case?    Such  a  proposal  would  kin- 
dle an  univei:9al  indignation,  yet  how  does  it  differ  in  principle  from  the  case  of 
Vandalism  I  have  brought  under  your  notice  ?    Of  the  genuine  aristocra/^  of 
this  country,  I  will  say  they  exhibit  but  little  of  that  contemptible  feeling. 
Their  galleries  are  thrown  open  or  accessible  to  the  public,  they  freely  lend  their 
most  valuable  pictures  for  exhibitions,  as  just  now  in  Manchester ;  they  allow 
them  willingly  to  be  copied.    How  often  do  we  see  a  like  churlish  feeling  ex- 
emplified, when  some  old  castle  or  baronial  mansion,  a])proached  through  huge 
branching  oaks,  those  grand  old  trees,  through  shady  dells  and  Uving  walls  of 
verdure,  passes  into  the  hands  of  some  retired  stock-broker  or  other  millionaire? 
The  crumbling  fence  or  ragged  hedge,  which  beyond  man's  memoiy  let  the  poor 
wayfarer,  or  the  tired  traveler,  or  the  sketching  tourist,  contemplate  God's  bean- 
ties  in  the  calm  and  quiet  scene  spread  out  before  him,  soon  gives  place  to  the 
snug  brick  wall,  bristling  with  broken  glass,  and  threatening  notices  to  all  would 
be  trespassers. 

Efficacy  as  a  Motive  Power  of  CompeUHve  ExamincUian. — It  is  a  signal 
test  of  the  reality  and  rapidity  of  our  progress,  and  the  remark  is  due  to  Dugald 
Stewart,  that  "  the  discoveries  which  in  one  age  were  confined  to  the  studiont 
and  enlightened  few,  become  in  the  next  the  creed  of  the  leamed,  and  in  the 
third  form  part  of  the  elementary  principles  of  education.  Among  those  who 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  early  instmction,  some  of  the  most  remote  and  won- 
derful conclusions  of  human  reason  are,  even  in  infancy  as  completely  familiar- 
ised to  the  mind  as  the  most  obvious  phenomena  whidi  the  material  world  ex- 
hibits to  their  senses."  It  is,  therefore,  your  duty  to  cultivate  by  every  means 
in  your  power  that  love  of  knowledge,  which  is  inherent  in  the  human  breoati 
though  but  too  often  chilled  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure  and  indolence ;  joa 
must,  therefore,  rouse  that  spirit  of  perseverance,  energy  and  self-reliance^  to 
ocnne  to  your  aid.  To  enoourago  the  development  of  these  moral  qualities  I 
no  means  so  effectual  as  competitive  examination,  now  become  so  genera 
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and  now  being  carried  into  effect  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
large  nnmber  of  mechanics*  institutions  and  schools  in  union  with  it  I  need 
not  here  enter  into  the  details  of  this  plan,  which  must  be  familiar  to  most  of 
jou,  and  is  accessible  to  all.  It  was  only  this  morning  I  read  a  review  in  T?ie 
l^mes  of  Mr.  Meadow^s  work  on  China.  That  gentleman,  whom  the  Reviewer 
admits  to  be  qualified  above  all  his  predecessors  to  pronounce  a  just  opinion  on 
CSliina,  asserts  it  as  his  conviction  that  this  stability,  peace,  and  prosperity  of 
that  immense  region,  with  its  300  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  due  to  the  system 
of  competitive  examinations.  Mr.  Meadows  maintains  that  "  in  every  case  the 
institution  of  public  service  examinations,  which  have  long  been  strictly  com- 
petitive, is  the  cause  of  the  continued  duration  of  the  Chinese  nation ;  it  is  that 
which  preserves  the  other  causes  and  gives  efficacy  to  their  operation.  By  it  all 
parents  throughout  the  country  who  can  compass  the  means  are  induced  to  im- 
part to  their  sons  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tlie  literature  which  contains  the 
three  doctrines  above  cited,  together  with  many  others  conducive  to  a  high  men- 
tal cultivation.  By  it  all  the  ability  of  the  country  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
that  government  which  takes  care  to  preserve  its  purity.  By  it,  with  its  impar- 
tiality, the  poorest  man  in  the  country  is  constrained  to  say  that  if  his  lot  in 
fife  is  a  low  one,  it  is  so  in  virtue  of  the  "will  of  heaven,"  and  that  no  unjust 
barriers  created  by  his  fellow  men  prevent  him  firom  elevating  liimself.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  neglect  or  corruption,  if  prolonged,  the  able  men  of  the  country 
are  spurred  by  their  natural  and  honorable  ambition  to  the  overthrow  of  the, — 
in  their  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation — guilty  rulers.  A  new  dynasty  is 
then  established,  which  consolidates  its  power  by  restoring  the  institution  in  in- 
tegrity and  purity ;  and  all  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  again  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Heen-nang,  the  wise  and  able,  who — the  ablest  men  being 
always  the  best — rule  the  country,  not  only  with  great  soundness  of  judgment, 
but  with  much  of  that  "  righteousness  and  benevolence"  which  is  dictated  as 
well  by  their  own  moral  nature  as  by  the  old  and  venerated  rules  of  national 
polity.  Then  follows  one  of  those  long  periods  which  are  marked  in  Chinese 
history  by  the  reign  of  justice,  peace,  content,  cheerful  iodustry,  and  general 
prosperity,  and  a  glorious  succession  of  which  has  made  the  Chinese  people  not 
only  the  oldest,  but  so  vastly  the  largest,  of  all  the  nations. 

Meaning  of  Cram  aa  Applied  io  University  Bkaminaiions. — Whatever  force 
may  be  in  the  objection  against  cram,  as  derived  from  the  practices  of  uni- 
versities, it  can  not  affect  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  What  is  the 
accepted  meaning  of  the  word  cram  ?  Why  cram  means  this.  When  a  limited 
number  of  examiners,  whose  habits  are  indolent,  and  whose  knowledge  is  sta- 
tionary, continue  for  years  off  and  on,  to  examine  in  the  same  subjects,  a  sort 
of  family  likeness  is  found  to  grow  up  in  their  questions,  it  is  discovered  that 
the  examiners  have  favorite  text-books,  that  they  have  a  fancy  for  certain  points 
of  view,  that  they  are  great  sticklers  for  certain  forms  of  notation,  which  very 
few  care  about  but  themselves,  that  they  have  pet  questions  as  posers,  that 
some  dislike  finery  in  dress,  or  vise  versa.  Now,  acute  men,  taking  advantage 
of  these  peculiarities  and  idiosyncracies,  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
grooves  in  which  the  examiners  run ;  they  map  out  the  field  of  subjects  inter- 
sected by  these  educational  railroads,  and  they  sell  the  information  thus  labori- 
ously acquired  to  those  who  will  pay  them  for  it.  I  have  heard  of  one  gentle- 
man in  this  much  maligned  occupation  who  applied  the  doctrine  of  chances  and 
the  theory  of  probabilities  with  much  show  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  man- 
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ipolation  of  z's  and  y*s  to  prove  that,  if  Mr.  A.  examined,  the  odds  were  fiftj  to 
one  he  would  ask  a  particular  question  about  the  binomial  theorem,  and  thirty 
to  one  that,  if  Mr.  B.  examined,  he  would  ask  a  pet  question  of  his  in  logar- 
ithma  But  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  trace  the  bias  of  an  examiner  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  or  who  is  there  to  pay  for  such  a  detective-like  proceeding? 
But  it  has  been  said,  men  who  are  well  up  in  subjects  often  pass  a  poor  exam- 
ination in  them,  and  are  outstripped  by  others  whose  knowledge  in  the  same 
subjects  is  of  a  very  meagre  kind.  But  is  not  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  examination  scheme  to  bring  out,  not  merely  the  acquisitions  made— to  test 
not  alone  the  intellectual  capacity — but  presence  of  mind,  coolness,  sagacity, 
and  quickness  in  seizing  the  point  of  the  questions  put  by  the  examiner. 

How  may  Education  be  Promoted  f — On  this  question  we  shall  find  as 
many  varieties  of  opinion  as  there  are  different  shades  of  the  same  color.  One 
man  is  for  the  laissez  faire^  the  let  alone  principle ;  another  sajrs,  let  the  State 
take  the  whole  matter  into  its  owti  hands,  let  it  catch  the  truants,  shut  them  up 
between  stone  walls,  and  pour  learning  like  physic  down  their  throats.  One 
man  says,  let  us  have  a  national  tax  for  education.  Oh  no,  says  a  second,  I 
am  for  a  local  rate.  I  am  opposed  to  both  your  plans,  cried  a  third ;  I  am  all 
for  voluntary  contributions.  Away  with  centralization,  exclaims  one  man,  it  is 
Prussian  and  despotia  Down  with  local  management,  cries  his  adversary,  it  is 
corrupt  and  fattens  nests  of  jobbers.  One  man  shouts  for  secular  instruction, 
another  will  have  nothing  but  purely  rehgious  teaching,  while  a  third  would  at- 
tempt to  combine  them  both.  One  man  admits  Dissenters  openly  to  church 
schools,  another  would  let  them  in  by  the  back  door,  while  a  third  would  ex- 
clude them  altogether.  So  on  I  might  continue  to  raise  a  saddened  smile  or 
provoke  indignant  laughter.  Now,  then,  as  there  are  so  many  opinions  on  this 
well  ventilated,  certainly  not  winnowed  question,  for  it  contains  plenty  of  chafi^ 
I  can  not  much  be  blamed  if  I,  too,  hke  Diogenes,  proceed  to  roll  my  tub.  Well, 
then,  my  view  is  this.  "We  shall  never  radically  improve  education  until  we 
create  a  demand  for  it.  I  am  convinced  that  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand 
holds  as  strictly  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  iron  or  coal.  This  is  the  great  princi- 
ple to  establish.  Once  let  it  be  \\idely  known  and  clearly  understood  that  a  new 
order  of  things  had  arisen — that,  however  it  may  have  been  heretofore,  men 
will  be  promoted  for  their  industry  and  talent,  instead  of  by  personal  favor,  or 
through  family  influence — do  this  and  immediately  two  distinct  consequences 
will  follow.  You  will  have  employments  more  economically,  because  better 
filled  than  formerly ;  but  far  more  than  this  will  be  the  result  Education  will 
receive  an  impetus  which  could  be  given  it  in  no  other  way.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  on  my  mind  that  within  the  last  two  years  the  government  has  done 
far  more  to  promote  and  improve  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country,  and  to  stimulate  their  energies  by  throwing  open  the  appointments  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company  to  unrestricted  competition,  by  es- 
tablishing examinations  for  ofiBcial  situations,  than  if  they  had  founded  fifty  col- 
leges in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  endowed  600  professorships  in  them. 
The  means  of  knowledge  and  facilities  for  learning  are  not  difficult  to  obtain  in 
this  country.  Everybody  you  meet  is  willing  to  give  the  struggling  student  ft 
helping  hand  What  we  lack  is  the  strong  propelling  motive  to  indefatigable 
effort.  Make  education  a  necessary  of  life,  and  not  merely  a  luxury,  and  de- 
pend upon  it  men  will  procure  it,  come  by  it  how  they  may.  Create  the  de- 
|0and  and  the  supply  is  sure  to  follow.    Whether  England  shall  elevate  the 
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tone  of  its  edncatioii,  Or  raise  the  standard  of  its  instruction,  is  not  a  quelstion  for 
ft  government  to  decide ;  it  does  not  depend  on  the  Lords,  it  does  not  rest  with 
the  Commons;  it  is  a  question  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  people  them- 
aelyee.  Let  the  employers  of  labor  promote  only  the  educated  and  the  indus- 
trious, and  an  ample  supply  of  the  educated  and  industrious  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. Let  them  do  this,  and  then  urge  the  government  to  follow  theu*  example. 
What  can  be  more  hypocritical  or  contemptible  than  for  a  man  to  make  a  speech, 
a  flaming  speech  perhaps,  on  the  platform  of  some  education  meeting,  abuse 
the  government,  censure  the  Committee  of  Council,  hold  up  the  finger  of  warn- 
ing to  the  church,  and  then  go  home  and  bestow  any  bit  of  patronage  or  oflBce 
in  his  gift  on  the  idle  or  worthless,  on  the  mere  ground  of  interest  or  acquain- 
tance? 

Social  Standing  of  the  TsacTier. — The  value  of  the  article  in  which  the 
teacher  deaLi,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held,  will  in  a  great  measure 
determine  his  social  standing.  Where  education  Is  but  lightly  valued,  its  pro- 
fessors are  but  little  esteemed.  Wliere,  as  in  the  universities,  instruction  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  knowledge  mny  lead  to  honor  or  to  social  position,  the  teacher 
&erc  may  take  a  higher  grade.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  divinity,  law,  and 
medicine  are  called  specially  the  learned  professions,  because  the  subjects  about 
whicli  they  are  occupied  nre  some  of  the  highest  and  most  important  which 
concern  man  either  in  hi.s  future  or  his  present  state.  Accordingly,  wherever 
education  is  highly  valued,  the  office  of  the  educator  stands  high.  In  ignorant 
and  barbarous  communities  he  is  either  not  found  at  all,  or  he  is  placed  very 
near  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  In  ancient  Greece,  where  philosophy  was 
the  highest  and  noblest  subject  of  human  thought,  statesmen  and  generals  were 
its  lecturers.  In  ancient  Rome  where  philosophy  was  despised,  its  teachers 
were  slaves.  The  conclusion  I  come  to,  therefore,  is  this,  that  the  social  stand- 
ing of  the  teacher  can  only  be  advanced  by  enhancing  the  value  of  the  article 
he  trades  in.  When  pupils  shall  flock  m  crowds  after  the  teacher  of  knowledge, 
praying  for  admission  to  his  lectures,  ho  will  take  a  very  different  position  from 
that  he  now  fills.  At  present  Mr.  Squeers  Ls  only  too  often  the  type  of  tho 
schoolmaster  in  remote  districts,  and  this  brings  me  back  again  by  another  train 
of  thought  to  the  principle  I  set  out  with — that  it  is  only  by  some  such  testing 
of  results  as  I  advocate,  that  the  honorable  profession  of  teacher  can  be  purged 
of  such  men.  The  State  can  not  interfere  with  them — they  could  refuse  admis- 
sion to  government  or  any  other  inspectors.  Parents  or  pupils  are  no  judges  of 
a  schoolmaster's  qualifications.  It  is  only  through  some  such  testing  tribunal  as 
I  advocate  that  the  incompetency  of  such  men  could  be  detected  and  exposed 
through  the  proved  ignorance  of  their  pupils.  The  social  position,  then,  of  tlie 
schoolmaster  can  only  be  raised  by  elevating  the  educational  platform  on  wliich 
he  stands. 

Value  of  Menial  Labor. — Speaking  of  mental  labor,  Mr.  Bagloy  of  Man- 
chester, in  his  lecture  on  the  "Labor  of  Life,"  says:  "  With  tho  progress  and  in- 
crease of  society,  the  number  whose  labor  consists  of  mental  rather  than  of 
physical  exertion  becomes  more  conspicuous.  The  pursuits  of  men  being  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  professions,  as  well  as  trade  and  com- 
merce, are  called  into  existence  to  suit  tho  exigencies  of  the  age.  Professional 
men,  consisting  of  medical  practitioners,  lawyers,  clergymen,  engineers,  archi- 
tects, and  men  of  science,  and  of  those  upon  whom  tho  governing  power  of  a 
country  deyolyes,  are  as  requisite  for  the  good  of  the  common  wealaa  are  those 
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who  perform  bodily  and  visible  labor.  Indeed,  the  labor  of  the  mind  exceedl^ 
in  national  importance  and  usefulness^  the  mere  drudgery  of  muscle  and  of 
physical  force.  To  the  mental  services  of  professors  of  every  class,  the  inhabitr 
ants  of  the  earth  owe  an  extent  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  sufficiently  ao> 
knowledged.  From  the  ancients  and  their  successors,  modem  civilization  has 
derived  the  fruits  of  both  accumulated  labor  and  wisdom.  Nor  is  the  apparent 
leisure  of  many  of  the  most  intellectual  occupations  to  be  despised.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  ignorant  do  not  appreciate  mental  labor,  and  though  the  midnight 
student,  wasting  in  power,  like  the  flickering  light  of  his  lamp,  maybe  develop- 
ing the  hidden  treasures  of  nature,  art  or  science,  and  preparing  for  the  benefi- 
cial and  active  exercise  of  some  new  industry,  his  toils  are  often  unrewarded, 
and,  ^ith  Butler,  the  eulogy  of  the  monumental  stone,  becomes  his  portion,  in- 
stead of  the  bread  which  he  needed."  But  the  educator  labors  under  other  dis- 
advantages. He  finds  great  difficulty  in  augmenting  the  stock  of  his  intelleot- 
ual  acquisitions.  Now  this  to  some  persons  may  appear  very  strange,  but  so  it 
is.  There  is  no  man,  no  matter  what  his  occupation,  business  or  profession,  if  he 
have  any  leisure  at  all,  who  is  not  in  a  more  favorable  position  to  make  intellectu- 
al progress  than  the  schoolmaster.  The  reason  is  plain.  A  man  of  busineoB 
who  is  engaged  all  day  in  his  warehouse,  or  superintending  his  workmen,  or 
transacting  commercial  affiiirs,  when  he  returns  home  in  the  evening  finds  it  a 
positive  relief  to  take  up  a  book  or  a  subject  of  study,  because  in  so  doing 
he  brings  into  play  a  set  of  faculties  which  were  dormant  during  the  day.  This 
is  the  reason  why  so  many  merchants  and  other  men  of  business  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  attainments  in  literature  and  science.  But  when  the  school- 
master has  finislied  his  day's  work,  if  he  takes  up  a  book,  he  caUs  into  action 
only  faculties  already  jaded  by  the  labors  of  tlie  day.  The  wonder  should  be, 
therefore,  that  they  liave  done  so  much,  rather  than  that  they  have  done  so  lit- 
tle. But,  however  this  may  bo,  you  perform  a  work  without  which  society 
could  not  hold  well  together — ^you  expend  your  energies  in  improving  others 
rather  than  in  accomplialiing  yourselves — you  have  the  priceless  satisfiiction  of 
your  own  consciences  that  you  do  the  work  which  is  given  you  to  do,  and  this 
is  a  reward  whicli  finally  is  the  greatest  we  can  obtain.    Yours  is  a  great  work 

if  you  will  only  so  regard  it : — 

^  AH  the  means  of  action— 
The  shapeleas  masses,  the  materials- 
Lie  everywhere  around  us.    What  we  Deed 
Is  the  celestial  fire,  to  chanjore  tlie  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  clear." 

New  Educational  Museum. — The  Privy  Council,  Education  Department,  have 
arranged  to  open  the  new  Educational  Museum,  at  the  New  Buildings,  South  Ken- 
sington, in  the  Spring.  The  museum  will  exhibit,  under  a  proper  classification,  all 
important  books,  diagrams,  illustrations,  and  apparatus  connected  with  education 
already  in  use,  or  whicli  may  be  published  from  time  to  time,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Tlio  producers  of  apparatus,  books,  diagrams,  maps,  &c.,  used  in  teach- 
ing, will  have  the  privilege,  subject  to  certain  regulations,  of  placing  their  publica- 
tions and  productions  in  the  museum,  thus  making  them  known  to  the  pubhc ;  and 
we  understand  that  a  unanimous  desire  to  assist  has  been  expressed  by  all  the 
great  educational  societies  and  publishers.  A  catalogue  will  be  prepared  which 
will  contain  the  price  lists  which  exhibitors  may  fumi^  for  insertion.  The  books 
and  objects  will  be  grouped  under  the  following  divisions: — 1.  School  buildings 
and  fittings,  forms,  desks,  slates,  plans,  models,  Ac.  2.  General  education,  in- 
cluding reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  foreign  languages, 
histories.  3.  Drawing  and  the 'Fine  Arts.  4.  Music  5.  Household  Econon^. 
6.  Geography  and  Astronomy.  7.  Natural  History.  8.  Chemistry.  9.  Phy- 
BC8.     10.  Mechanics.     11.  Apparatus  for  teaching  the  blind  and  the  deaf  ud 
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EoOKOiao  Librjlrt. — The  following  announcement  is  copied  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  January  22d,  1857. 

It  is  desired  to  form,  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  special  collection 
of  English  and  Foreign  publications,  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  working 
dassea,  and  the  means  of  improving  it 

This  collection  will  particularly  include  the  programme  and  annual  reports  of 
the  yarious  Provident  and  Benevolent  Institutions  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
provinces,  and  other  minor  pubhcationa,  which  are  frequently  required  for  ref- 
erence by  persons  practically  engaged  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  and  social  condition  of  the  people ;  but  which,  from  their  inconspicu- 
ous appearance,  are  not  generally  classed  among  the  available  contents  of  a 
pubUc  library. 

As  the  plan  can  only  be  carried  out  to  full  advantage  by  extensive  coopera- 
tion, persons  who  can  supply  or  obtain  through  their  friends  publications  or 
documents  of  the  nature  pointed  out  in  the  following  summary,  are  invited  to 
forward  them  to  the  Secretary. 

N.  B.  The  following  indications  are  not  to  be  considered  as  exclusive.  Other 
subjects  will  suggest  tliemselves  by  analogy. 

I.  Programme.^,  Regulations,  Annual  Reports,  kc.j  showing  the  organization 
ofj  and  the  results  obtained  by  the  various  Institutions  established  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  industrious  cluisses,  such  as  model  dwellings,  dormitories,  sailors'  and 
servants'  liomes,  baths  and  wash-houses,  soup  kitchens,  working  men's  coflfee 
rooms,  Famrneaux'  Economiques^  dispensaries,  hospitals,  asylums,  eleemosynary 
institutions,  reformatories,  scliools  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  creches^  or  pub- 
He  nurseries  and  iufiint  schools,  ragged  schools,  industrial  schools,  evening  class- 
es, mechanics'  institutions  of  every  kind,  village  libraries,  clothing  and  provision 
societies,  friendly  societies  and  benefit  clubs,  savings'  banks,  and  pawn  houses, 
(Mowls  de  PitU,)  trades'  associations,  land  and  building  societies,  allotment  socie- 
ties, societies  for  the  protection  and  guidance  of  emigrants,  societies  for  the  pat- 
ronage of  apprentices. 

As  it  is  the  evident  interest  of  the  foregoing  institutions  to  become  more  ex- 
tensively known,  it  is  hoped  that  their  Secretaries  will  be  disposed  to  favor  the 
Society  of  Arts  with  their  respective  papers. 

II.  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  including  building  designs  and  materials,  fittings,  furniture  and 
household  utensils,  clothing,  food,  its  production,  commercial  supply,  prepara- 
tion, adulteration,  &c, ;  fuel  and  other  domestic  requisites. 

III.  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  various  departments  of  sanitary 
economy,  such  as  drainage,  sewerage,  water  supply,  ventilation,  removal  of  nui- 
sances, prevention  of  casualties  by  inundations,  sliipwreck,  fire,  Ac. ;  protection 
against  the  effects  of  hot,  cold,  dry,  damp  or  changeable  climates ;  prevention 
or  relief  of  the  accidents,  injuries,  and  diseases  which  attach  to  many  handi- 
craft occupations ;  organization  of  medical  assistance. 

rV.  Essays  and  other  publications  relating  to  the  social  condition  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes ;  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed ;  the  organization  of 
labor,  Ac. 

V.  Acts  of  Parliament,  official  reports,  statistical  returns  Ac.,  bearing  on  the 
before-mentioned  subjects. 

YL  Manuals  and  hand  books  for  special  classes  or  trades. 
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Vu.  Publications  describing  or  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  woridng 
classes  in  the  colonies  or  in  foreign  countries. 

VJil.  Periodicals  intended  for  the  use  of  the  working  population  or  their 
friends. 

Further  indications  will  be  found  in  a  printed  list  of  papers  already  presented 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  which  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

In  absence  of  the  publications  themselves,  particulars  of  them,  and  of  the 
address  where  they  may  be  obtained  will  be  thankfully  received. 

It  is  contemplated  to  form  a  classified  list  of  all  that  has  appeared  in  print 
within  these  last  five  or  six  years,  of  a  nature  to  interest  the  friends  of  the  work- 
ing  classes,  and  to  continue  this  catalogue  from  year  to  year. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  International  Congress  lately  hold  at  Brussels,  that  each 
country  should  forward  such  a  list  once  or  twice  a  year  to  a  central  committeo 
at  that  place,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  published  as  an  International 
Bulletin. 

[Individuals  or  Societies  in  the  United  States,  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  forward  Reports  without 
charge  to  themselves  or  to  the  recipients. — Ed.] 


IRELAND. 
National  Education. — ^The  Commissionerv  of  National  Edacation  for  1855, 
state : — 

"  That  at  the  oloee  of  the  year  1854,  they  had  in  operation  5,178  school*,  at- 
tended by  556,551  children ;  and  at  the  end  of  1855,  they  had  only  5,124  schools, 
with  538,246  pupils,  showing  a  decrease  of  54  schools,  and  of  18.305  scholars. 
The  decrea«^  in  workhouse  schools,  amounting  to  10^50  scholars,  is  included,  of 
coarse,  in  the  grand  total  mentioned.  The  number  of  schools  struck  off  the  list, 
during  the  year  1855,  is  reported  at  209,  to  which  must  be  added  23  in  the  *  sus- 
pended list,'  making  a  total  of  232  suspended  and  abolished  schools.  In  a  subse- 
quent paasatvo  the  commissioners  report  the  addition  of  154  schools  to  their  list, 
during  1855,  and  among  the  patrons  of  theso  new  schools  there  are  34  Protestants, 
lay  and  clerical,  and  96  Roman  Catholics,  ditto.  The  amount  of  salaries,  gratui- 
ties, &o.,  paid  to  teachers,  monitors,  assistants,  &o.,  was  105,043/. 3«.  lie/., being 
an  increase  of  10,052/.  7«.  6d.  over  the  expenditure  of  1854,  in  this  department ; 
the  total  sum  paid  to  452  monitors,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  males  and  the  re- 
mainder females,  being  1 ,896/.  15«.  The  amount  expended  in  premiums  for  clean- 
liness and  (rood  order  during  the  year  1855,  was  938/.,  being  13  graduated  pre- 
miums of  22/.  10«.  in  each  of  the  edncatiomU  districts  into  which  the  country  has 
been  divided.  Daring  the  year  288  national  teachers — viz.,  201  men  and  87 
women — ^have  been  trained  at  the  model  institution  in  Dublin,  besides  39  teaches 
not  connected  with  national  schools.  Of  the  288  teachers  above  mentioned,  there 
were  18  belonging  to  the  established  church,  41  Presbyterians,  2  connected  with 
another  dissenting  denomination,  and  227  Roman  Catholics.  At  the  close  of 
1855,  there  were  139  workhouse  sc^hools  in  connection  with  the  National  Board, 
leaving  in  all  Ireland  only  24  workhouse  schools  not  connected  with  the  national 
■y>tem. 

In  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  number  of  model  schools,  either  in  operation 
or  in  ooarse  of  erection,  at  the  end  of  1855,  was  37,  while  of  ^  ordinary  agrioul- 
tnral  schools  there  were,  46 ;  of  workhouse  agricuUaral  schools,  79  ;  of  school 
gardens,  3;  — making  a  total  of  165,  and  showing  an  increase  on  Uie  year  upon  all 
ueae  classes  of  10.'  The  entire  oatlay,  *  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  buildings,'  amooots 
to  7,000/.,  for  the  agricultural  histruotion  of  ^  3,500  pupils  and  teachers.' " 
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Oofreap(mdence  of  Dr,  Eermann  Wimmer. 

W>  are  happy  to  annoimoe  that  our  friend,  Dr.  Hermann  Wimmer,  of  Boma, 
near  Leipsic,  will  hereafter  be  a  regular  correspondent  and  contributor  to  our 
Journal, — and  particularly  in  all  that  relates  to  the  current  educational  literature 
and  movements  of  Germany.  Dr.  Wimmer  is  personally  known  to  many  of  our 
readers,  as  an  accomplished  classical  teacher,  and  by  his  work  on  "  EducaUon 
and  Religion  in  the  United  SicUes,^^  published  in  Leipaic  in  1853.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  gymnasium  and  university  of  Leipsic ;  trained  for  a  classical  teacher 
in  the  philological  seminary  of  Hermann  and  Elotz, — ^was  for  several  years 
professor  in  Blochmann  College  at  Dresden, — has  fitted  young  men  for  the  imi- 
Teraity  of  Berlin  and  of  Oxford,  as  private  tutor,  and  taught  with  great  success 
fi>r  a  short  period  in  one  of  our  New  England  oollegea  As  an  observer  he  has 
Tisited  schools  of  every  g^rade  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  as 
well  as  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  he  keeps  himself  familiar  with  the 
pedagogical  literature  of  the  day.  We  regard  the  voluntary  proffer  of  his  ser* 
vioeB  as  correspondent,  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  contributors. 

LEITEB  FBOIC  DB.   WIMMKB. 

BoRNA,  Saxony,  Dec.  21,  1866. 

First  of  all,  let  me  congratulate  you  on^  the  assurance  which  the  numbers 
already  issued,  of  your  American  Journal  of  Education,  give  of  the  valuable 
contributions  which  will  be  made  to  the  educational  Uterature  of  not  only  your 
own  language,  but  of  the  world.  I  know  too  well  your  practical  energy  in  ad- 
ministration,  and  your  knowledge  of  every  department  of  this  great  field,  to 
anticipate  any  sudden  exhaustion  of  materials,  or  narrow  discussion  of  the  great 
and  varied  subjects  which  are  presented  in  the  past  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  education  in  its  broadest  acceptation  in  different  countries.  And  you 
will  see  that  aU  these  facta,  gathered  from  so  many  sources,  and  the  speculations 
of  so  many  minds,  go  to  secure  the  progress  already  made  in  your  own  land, 
and  lead  jour  legislators  and  teachers  to  gain  still  nobler  heights. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  schoolmaster  is  thought  of  some  importance  here,  I 
will  mention  that  a  late  number  of  our  lUustrated  Nnos  contained  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Charles  Vogel,  the  principal  of  the  Real  School,  and  the  Burgher  School  of 
Leipsic,  with  a  sketch  of  his  merits  as  a  pedagogical  writer.  It  was  reaUy  re- 
fineshing  to  meet  with  the  intellectual  face  of  an  able  schoolmaster,  after  all  the 
pompous  representations  of  princes,  bishops,  and  chamberlidns.  The  honor  was 
well  deserved  by  Dr.  Vogel,  who  has  also  just  received  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  the  gold  medal  for  science  and  art,  for  his  geographical  text-books, 
and  a  diamond  ring  firom  the  king  of  Saxony,  for  his  oil  maps.  The 
merits  of  his  school  have  been  made  known  to  the  American  public,  by  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  of  Prof.  Bache,  but  your  teachers  may  not  know  that 
he  has  applied  his  strong  intellect  to  make  school-books,  which  are  at  once  sci- 
entific and  minutely  accurate,  and  yet  clear  and  interesting  to  children.  His 
Sdiool  Atlas  of  Geography  is  illustrated  by  marginal  designs,  in  which  the 
diaracteristics  of  the  population,  as  well  as  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  pecu- 
liarities of  every  country — in  other  words,  the  history  of  man  and  nature — are 
given  in  sharp  outlines,  so  as  to  make  greography  the  centre  to  which  many  rays  A 
of  knowledge  conveiige.    This  Atlas  is  accompanied,  for  the  use  of  pupils  not        ' 
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acquainted  with  natural  history,  by  "  Naturbilder,"  (Pictures  of  Nature,)  of 
which  Humboldt  wrote  to  the  author :  "  Tou  have  solved  a  difficult  problem ; 
you  have  written  a  book  entertaining,  and  with  all  its  great  variety  of  matter 
entirely  correct"  To  facilitate  the  drawing  of  maps,  Dr.  Vogel  has  published 
'^Netzatlas,"  (nets  for  drawing  maps,)  on  oil  paper,  printed  with  oil  colors,  00 
that  maps  drawn  with  chalk,  or  green  color,  in  case  of  failure,  are  easily  wiped 
off  with  a  sponge.  This  was  lately  followed  by  his  "  Wom^ofltM,"  (for  the 
wall,)  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  used  for  class  instruction.  Both  of  these  aids  to 
teachers  and  pupils  would  prove  useful  in  your  schools,  where  map-drawing  is 
much  resorted  to. 

Geography  has  received  much  attention  in  American  schools — many  of  which, 
even  in  country  districts,  I  found  far  advanced  beyond  schools  of  the  same 
grade  in  Europe.  But  is  it  not  taught  too  much  as  a  matter  of  memory?  Ex- 
cept "Woodbridge's  Geography,  not  one  of  those  commonly  used  in  schools 
which  I  examined  in  1851,  seemed  to  recognize  the  theoretical  progress  and  the 
scientific  development  of  tliis  branch  of  knowledge  which  was  begun  by  Ritter, 
and  continued  by  Humboldt,  Raumer.  and  Vogel.  There  was  far  too  much  polit- 
ical speculation  and  statistical  dust,  and  not  enough  of  the  physical  substratum 
or  condition  of  the  country  and  the  population. 

Having  recently  returned  from  England,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  rejection,  or  withdrawal  by  himself^  of  Lord  John  Russell's  conciliatory  res- 
olutions on  National  Education,  there  is  a  steady  progress  of  pubUc  opinion  in 
fiivor  of  a  better  system  and  more  efficient  agencies  of  public  education.  The 
parliamentary  grant  of  £451,231,  (over  $2,000,000,)  is  an  evidence  of  this. 

Dr.  Adolphus  Diesterweg  of  Berlin,  that  great  pedagogue  of  old  reputation, 
the  editor  of  the  Rheinische  Blatter,  for  twenty-five  years,  formerly  principal  of  a 
Normal  School ,  and  whom  you  saw  in  a  green  old  age  in  Berlin  in  1854,  has  just 
published  his  "  Pedagogical  Almanac"  for  1857.  He  must  have  many  friends  in 
America  on  account  of  his  liberal  views,  and  his  partiality  for  the  institutions 
of  your  country. 

Charles  Justus  Blochman,  the  well-known  principal  of  the  College  in  Dree- 
den,  which  you  visited,  the  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  and  teacher  in  his  school  at 
Yverden  from  1809  to  181*7,  died  and  was  buried  near  Greneva  last  year. 

The  Pestalozzian  Foundation  in  Dresden  for  the  orphan  children  of  teachen, 
established  by  the  disciples  and  admirers  of  Pestalozzi,  on  the  centenary  anm- 
versary  of  his  birth-day,  supports  21  boys  and  120  girls,  and  has  an  annual  in- 
oome  of  3796  thalers. 

Prince  Schoenberg  has  established  a  Normal  School  for  female  teachers  in 
Saxony — who  have  not  been  heretofore  admitted  to  these  seminaries.  In  truth 
females  are  not  employed  in  village  or  country  schools,  either  as  principals  or 
assistants,  to  any  considerable  extent  The  establishment  of  female  Normal 
Schools  in  Belgium,  as  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction,  is  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  European  education. 

Be  pleased  to  receive  this  communication  with  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
Real  Schools,  and  the  latest  educational  statistics  of  Austria,  as  evidence  of  my 
interest  in  your  editorial  labors,  and  I  will  by  next  post  send  you  the  titles  of 
several  of  our  best  Pedagogical  Journals,  Year  Books,  and  Manuals,  which 
may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers,  together  with  the  lastest  educational 
•tatistics  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Ac,  "      *^ 

Most  respectfully,  your  ob^t  servant  and  friend, 

Hjsricann  WlMUli. 
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AUSTRIA. 

You  will  not  be  aurpriaed  this  time  to  hear  of  the  first  German  power,  L  e.,  of 
AuttricL  Though  she  ranks  not  at  all  first  among  the  states  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation, yet  she  has  made,  since  1849,  so  great  strides  in  the  right  direction,  that 
•U  friends  of  educational  improvement  are  at  present  even  more  interested  in 
that  country,  than  in  those  of  older  educational  fame,  where  some  watchmen  fan- 
€j  they  find  a  slight  tendency  to  reaction.  The  progress  now  already  made  in 
Austria,  is  especially  visible  in  the  erection  of  '^Keal  Schools,"  a  class  of  schools 
that  has  sprung  into  life  within  the  last  seventy  years. 

It  is  true  the  first  school  of  the  same  name  was  kept  by  Hecker,  at  Berlin, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  was  so  defective  in  its  organization,  be- 
cause  of  its  containing  too  much  of  the  too  practical  "Heal"  stamp,  as  manufac- 
turing, agricultural,  mining,  conmiercial,  and  other  classes,  that  the  present 
**Beal  Schools"  can  not  well  be  compared  with  it  Thoy  are,  however,  tlie  off- 
Bprmg  of  that  old  reaction,  or  if  you  choose,  revolution,  since  wrought  out  by 
Bacon  and  Comenius,  against  the  exclusive  classical  or  Latin  schools ;  that  is  to 
say,  against  all  schools  in  their  former  organization.  No  wonder  then  that 
Hecker,  whilst  he  avoided  Scylla,  fell  into  Cbarybdls,  by  ms^ing  his  school  a 
workshop.  In  one  of  his  annual  reports  it  was  stated  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  pupils  had  been  instructed  in  nursing  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms,  and 
that  in  the  manufacturmg  class,  dealing  in  leather  "  was  begun,"  for  which  pur- 
pose the  boys  had  been  shown  ninety  samples  of  leather,  each  of  them  as  great 
as  an  octavo  leaf  Yet  the  spirit  which  had  called  it  to  Ufe  was  not  to  be 
quenched,  and  a  pedagogical  strife  commenced,  of  which  our  Herder  prophesied 
eighty  years  ago,  that  it  would  last  forever;  for  the  "Real  Schools"  would  not 
teach  Latin  enough  for  an  Emesti,  nor  the  Latin  schools  "  reaiia  enough  for  all 
the  world."  Time  was  the  best  refonner,  and  in  the  last  seventy  years,  more 
than  three  hundred  "  Real  Schools"  have  been  founded,  or  incorporated  as  par- 
allel classes,  on  the  gymnasium,  on  a  sound  principle  of  education,  which  left 
the  gymnasia  untouched  on  the  one  hand,  and  added  technical  schools  of  a 
higher  and  lower  order  on  the  other  hand.  Thus  the  Real  Schools  resembling 
your  High  Schools  in  every  respect,  are  burgher  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  re- 
sorted to  by  all  such  as  prepare  for  a  trade  or  a  higher  tcclinical  instruction,  and 
want  a  better  education  than  the  one  given  till  the  fourteenth  year  of  age  in 
our  common  or  burgher  schools:  whilst  professional  students  must  prepare  for 
the  University  in  the  gymnasia;  and  tlie  merely  technical  wants  of  apprentices 
and  others,  in  drawing,  mensuration,  Ac.,  are  provided  by  Industrial  schools. 

It  would  be  diflQcult  to  make  a  satisfactory  distinction  between  real,  and  in- 
dustrial, and  trade  schools,  and  commercial  schools,  because  they  have  no  dis- 
tinct and  settled  organization.  The  two  latter  are  founded  and  kept  by  indus- 
trial or  commercial  associations,  and  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  that 
class  of  the  community,  and  are  partly  prior  in  date  to  the  municipal  or  state 
real  schools,  (higher  burgher  schools,)  and  have  evening  and  Sunday  classes  for 
apprentices.  As  to  the  different  character  of  instruction,  I  may  mention  in 
general,  that  the  Real  Schools,  as  they  are  now  an  essential  part  of  our  pubUc 
jBchool  system,  try  to  give  in  their  way  a  general  educalion,  by  trainmg  and  de- 
yeloping  the  mental  and  moral  faculties,  without  particular  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous wants  of  their  pupils,  and  are  therefore  sometimes  called  "  real  gymnasia.'* 
ibxis,  the  modem  languages^  especially  the  French,  are  so  taught  as  to  apply 
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1 1  . 1 .  I.  .1  (M  h  iM  iiitit  iM  M»'  m  muiwlH,  not  tt»  niiiko  the  pupil  to  learn  phnaei 
..  ,  ,  ,  .,|.  . . ,  „  I  „M.<  ..hox^ .  ».» \^\  A*  iHwIhIo,  tlu«  ifimiuH  of  tlio  language  and 
,,,.,.       H.n. »    111.  <i,v.,\  J*,. U,sNU%v»»bim'H  in  K<^neral  the  mathematical  and 

, , „is  ,.<  ,,i„o,^^^.^  v^tv.Vii  tho  fonncr  predominates,  (with  natural 

,  .i.'.\\..ii  '   ■   r.    '^^wlniil,  tho  latter  in  the  commercial  schools. 

_.,.,.,.,...    ,1 .  N^vs.  w*!  s^'IuhjIm,  either  pass  into  the  shop  or  go  into 

'  ..  » .^  .•;  Miliuiry  ColleiBre  at  I.»resden,  the  Mining  Acad- 

.1.    y, u:j€il  Aiwlwii}'  in  Thanmd.  near  Dresden,  or  make 

^  .....      .l.\.    II  lhi»  iHWt  olTlw. 

,   ,       .    ^    .U-..C  iii^h  m;h(K;lfl,  tliat  Austria  is  deservedly  praised  for 

I .  '..  ^i\.^  ilUiul-buch  der  .Statistik  des  Ostrichischen  Kaiser- 

-,..  •  i.  n.  lill,)  '•  thciugh  there  were  already  two  real  schools  in 

..■■^•,  ^v I  lu'ii tier  these,  nor  otlier  ti-chnical  schools  joined  with 

ii.,  iuiil  u  ilrlhiite  phin  ol' iiiAtruetion,  such  as  the  progress  of 

.,v  :  v^uiivtl  uow,  the  existing  real  schools  are  reformed,  as  others 

.  .  .ii.'u  i.vtlvin,  hiivirig  a  complete  organization.    The  extraordi- 

.,'U  luiiiNtMiiig  uttfndamxf  of  pupils,  proves  how  much  they  are 

\;i;  iiv  ({Ml  ^itvcriiiiicnlH  und  usHociutions  in  all  the  provinces  have 

,\i  III  .Lviihllng  the  orgunizjition  of  each  school  by  their  contribu- 

II..  v^.i.i  i>»iii^  to  lui  itni)eriul  decree,  dated  Sept  1848,  but  since  then, 

»    ..I.  in'iii  ailvuiKM'd  l)y  the  i)re.sent  minister  of  Public  Instruction, 

I..    Kill,  who  |in>Hriit(!(l  an  excellent  memorial  to  the  Kmperor,  which 

,«i,t   Mitii'h  H,  IH')],  iind  aim)  by  the  Counselor,  Dr.  Marian  Roller, 

■  .  )i>    ii|iriiut('iiilciit  of  thut  bnmdi  of  education."    There  were  in  1854, 

ij'j'i  I  i«i  rxuHfdrtf  real  hcIiooIs  with  hIx  classes,  viz.:  two  in  Vienna,  (554- 

•  .(>ii.-.,>  iwd  ill   I'nigue,  ((icnnan,  327, — Hoheminn,  465,)  one  in  Prosburg, 

.      M  .11..  ^liH.)  Hnuin,  (MIJ).)  (;ruz,  (159.)  Ix»inberg,  Krakan,  Milano,  (934,) 

\ .  ■  I  «i^  tdii  hiiibtT^,   Hakonitz,  and  KllK)gen.     Besides  there  were  120  Lower 

^,  .:    i»  liimU.  with  i)Ut  tliree  classes,  and  10,759  pupils,  viz.:  16  in  the  arch- 

.k .  '..\  .'i    \uMtria,  («i  in  Vienna,)  'AO  in  Bolieniia,  1.1  in  Moravia,  10  in  Tyrol,  11 

•  i,  \.. ill)  III,  lit  111   Italy,  5  in   llungiiry.     Technical  Academies  or  Polytechnical 

„!i.>.ai^  o\Hl   In  Vienna,  (\X\2  students,)  Brunn  (343,)  Graz,  (171,)  Lemberg, 

^::a.\  Kitikaii,  (128,)  Prag.  (805,)  IVsth,  (251,)  and  Trieste,  (221,)  having  in  all 

\  u.tt  lioi'iimn  Htudents,  90S  Bohemians,  570  Poles;  349  Magyars;  191Italian8, 

4U.I  \  t*t  .Sliixoiiians. 

?H'N  eu  upper  real  whiHtls,  (iHunploto,)  were  al)out  to  l>e  erected.    Ten  separate 
i\u«k  «uu»  "usstHMate"  lowtT  n»al  si'lun^ls,  (joined  to  a  burgher  scliool.) 

nu»«»  Austrian  n»al  .««t'lu»ols  ditl'er  thun  tlux-H,*  of  northern  CJermany  by  their 
u^4v  tiMilislio  or  ti^'hnieal  eluinieter,  drawing,  mnthomatics,  and  natural  sciences 
Ikauung  tho  I'hief  braui'hes  ot  inst motion,  whilst  in  our  northern  high  schools, 
\\w  luoilern  1:n)i;tiages  ass\uno,  s^muo  s:iy,  a  tiH>  iniiHtrtant  position.  In  the  real- 
Mto  de|M»rtn\ent  ot  l.ei|v<io.  lor  instamv.  there  are  two  pn>fes8ors  of  modern 
^itguagv^s;  one  of  f>t'neh,  tho  other  of  Knglish;  whon^as  in  Austria,  instmc- 
luut  In  tlio  siuno  is  not  '*  ol^liipiton*."  n%>r  ivnunittcd  to  regular  teachers,  nor  is  it 
a\irprii«ing  sinv>'  lliosi^  wori^  intendtnl  to  Iv  pn^i^aratory  to  Polyteohnioal  Acadc- 
wliv*.  and  sinuUrlv  or>f:uu.Hsl  to  tlu>m»  rx\Hl  sv^Ikx^Is  «.vnneoted  before  1849  with 
||hw«  A^^ndonnes  in  V  ionna  suul  IYaituo.  And  jtist  that  industrial  character 
their  inoi\>Aii(^  with  tho  )^no^nmont,  which  at  all  times  was  eag«r  to 
^lli  industrial  and  .<K*iontitiv*  a^Iuh^U,  ti\  or  alvre  the  level  of  the 
la  the  T\«|  «^  iivnuai\y.      1  may  mention  here  that  whilst  tlw 
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Umvereities  are  in  other  respects  not  to  be  compared  to  ours,  still  the  Medical 
IWmltiee  of  the  same  in  Vienna  and  Prag^ef  are  superior  to  anj  in  Europe. 

Now  to  call  these  schools  bj  American  names,  I  think  our  Polytechnic 
fldiools  maj  be  compared  with  jour  Scientific  schools.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  Cambridge,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
fldiool  for  Architecture  is  connected  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  our  highest  sci- 
entific schools.  Our  Real  schools  resemble  nearly  the  English  departments  of 
your  high  school,  or  the  English  High  School  in  Boston;  though  in  many  Real 
schools,  (especially  in  Prusssia,)  Latin  is  still  taught  to  some  extent.  In  others, 
however,  it  is  entirely  superseded  by  French  and  English.  I  now  come  to  a 
weak  point,  it  seems  to  me  in  your  English  high  schools ;  I  mean  the  want  of 
good  instruction  in  modem  languages.  You  may  point  to  the  English ;  but  as 
the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupils,  it  wants  that  which  is  so  instructive  in  Latin 
and  any  other  foreign  language ;  and  then  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  too  simple  in 
stnicture,  to  be  a  sufficient  ground-work  of  grammatical  discipline.  No  wonder 
that  English  grammar  or  parsing  is  generaUy  no  favorite  with  your  scholars. 
Now  here,  I  dare  say,  a  sound  instruction  in  German  or  French  is  more  wanted 
than  with  you.  To  say  nothing  of  the  practical  use  to  be  made  of  a  modem  lan- 
gnage  in  after  life,  but  merely  in  a  pedagogical  sense,  I  dont  mean  that  you 
want  natives  of  France  or  Germany,  perhaps  of  doubtful  education,  to  make 
the  pupils  talk  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  foreign  idioms,  but  well  bred  American 
scholars,  who  would  not  teach  phrases  from  Ollendorf 's  granmiar,  but  would 
know  how  to  teach  their  pupils  the  stmcture  of  the  lang^uage,  and  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  its  literature. 

Good  text-books  would  soon  follow.  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  deside- 
ratum, especially  as  the  means  of  employing  such  teachers  are  as  often  wanted 
as  the  right  man ;  and  in  many  cases  both  are  wanting.  Yet  I  consider  that 
tte  committee  having  charge  of  your  high  schools,  to  make  them  truly  schools 
of  the  highest  order,  should  pay  more  attention  to  sound  and  thorough  instrac- 
tion  in  at  least  one  modem  language.  There  is  a  similar  want  in  the  Aus- 
trian Real  schools,  though  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  yours :  and  in  Austria 
those  are  middle  schools  in  a  cbicfiy  technical  system  of  education,  and  your 
high  schools,  like  our  real  schools,  are  intended  to  give  a  high-toned  general 
edocation  of  the  best  sort  without  the  classics. 

I  wish  you  had  one  other  thing  like  the  Austrian  schools,  the  '*  annual  pro- 
grams." You  know  that  all  of  our  schools  of  a  higher  grade  as  real  schools, 
gymnasia,  academies,  universities,  etc.,  have  their  annual  reports  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  literary  or  scientific  treatise  written  by  one  of  the  professors.  The 
advantages  of  this  custom  are  too  clear  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Now  the  Austrian 
real  schools  make  themselves  very  remarkable  in  their  young  career,  by  having, 
instead  of  one,  three  and  four  such  treatises  of  two  or  three  professors,  besides 
the  report  of  the  PrincipaL  This  may  be  a  task,  and  a  great  expense,  yet  one 
treatise  written  by  one  of  the  professors  after  a  series  of  years,  is  a  beneficial 
stimulus  to  private  studies  and  is  productive  of  scientific  or  pedagogical  sug- 
gestions or  results,  which  never  would  be  published  except  in  this  form. 

I  should  mention  that  teachers  in  the  lower  Real  Schools  of  Austria  are 
trained  in  the  upper  Real  Schools  in  special  training  courses  formed  under  the 
direction  of  the  PrincipaL 
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Namber.  Tecehera.  Btad«iit» 

Unirersities, l© ^^^ »»^'^ 

Theological  Schools 142 667 4,250 

Schoote, 6 ?f !?? 


Law 


Surgical  Schools, 8 


77 667 

O'^^*™^.^' 8        m .....6130 

poiy^-"*! 19::: n m 


Agricultural, 

Mining 

Music, 


MininR, 3..»- 

^^*^*  a 234 4,417 


•      .ToH«  270. 3,096 48,791 

Gymnasia  or  Latin, *""  ' 

Real  Schools— Upper,....  ^H 335 7,317 


Real  Schools— Lower, 
Militaiy  Orphan  A^r*"*"^- ®; 


481 6,620 


The  expense    ^^  jg  about  two  thirds  of  a  thaler,  or  about  47  cents.)    The 
631,662  flonn^P^^  Schools — literally  gardens  for  infants  during  the  day, 


ex.    u         30,132 55,431 2,670,362 

CommonS^r--^       — ^^^ 

Repetition,C^Soa.     ,  ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

Infant  Schooh^ ' 

^.amM.  which  belong  to  the  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Instrac- 

.  B«ide  the  •^'^Sod-  for  the  Army. 

tion,  there  are  flJT^  common  schools,  chargeable  to  the  government  was  $4,- 
The  expense oi  •■•    .     ,     ...,.,     ,^    .1   ,  ,     .  .^       .   v    — . 

I 

expense  01  "^     p^uged  to  go  out  to  work,  is  90,000  florins, 
when  moih***^ 

mecklenbp:rg. 

■  -^^ti>fa  topic,  I  am  sorry  to  give  a  statement  published  in  an 
In  toff^^gji  fegard  to  the  present  state  of  education  in  MeddenJberg^  viz. : 
ofM»  j^^ipaita  conscribed  last  autumn,  there  were 
that  *j!T-||o  could  not  read  writing,  (L  e.,  print  they  could  read.) 
•j  "       "  write  at  alL 

'  ^  "        but  write  single  letters. 

*^  irbo  understood  no  arithmetic,  and  but  six  had  a  higher  education. 
^^^^Mgi,  Adds  the  Saxon  School  Gazette,  are  read  with  horror  I  How  is 
^^MBDonted  for?  Beside  the  State  schools,  there  are  in  Mecklenberga 
ft^^^gf  •*  ritterscher61icke,"  village  schools,  i.  e.,  which  are  supported  entirely 
of  manor.  The  only  law  affecting  them  is  of  the  year  1821.  Ac- 
»I0  It)  the  school  is  to  be  open  in  winter,  of  course,  daOy,  but  in  som- 
a  week  for  two  hours,  four  in  all, — actually  they  are  open  for  8,  12, 
l||  hours,  but  badly  attended.  The  schoolmaster  is  appomted  by  the  gen- 
•ad  under  his  inspection,  (with  that  of  the  clergyman,)  hence  a  com- 
:  brought  before  the  patron,  is  at  the  same  time  a  complaint  against  the 
The  teacher  is  taken  wheresoever  he  may  be  got,  provided  he  can  pMS 
JfOEamination  before  the  provincial  school  board.  But  that  eTamination  ii 
rery  low  character,  nor  is  much  to  be  required  finom  a  man  at  a  aakry  of 
one  hundred  doUars  a  year. 


XX.   OBITUARY. 


Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D.,  died  at  Colebrook,  ConiL,  on  the  13th  of  Septefaber, 
1856,  aged  79. 

In  the  death  of  this  venerable  Christian  pastor,  and  representative  of  the  hab- 
its and  costume  of  the  primitive  days  of  New  England,  the  common  schools  of 
Connecticut  have  lost  an  old  teacher,  a  faithful  officer,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
laborers  in  the  '*  Educational  revival"  which  began  about  the  year  1826,  and 
which  we  hope  has  not  yet  reached  its  f\ill  development. 

Thomas  Bobbins,  D.  D.,  was  bom  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  on  the  11th  of  August, 
1777,  the  son  of  Rev.  Ammi  R.  Robbins,*  the  first  minister  of  that  town,  and 
for  fifty-two  years,  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  same  people.  He  fitted  for 
oollege  with  the  scholars  which  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  instructing  in  his 
own  house,  and  joined  the  Freshman  class  in  Tale  in  1792,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Stiles,  with  whom  he  studied  Hebrew  in  addition  to  the  regular  course. 
At  the  close  of  the  Junior  year,  he  lefl  Tale  in  good  standuig  and  joined  ttte 
Senior  class  in  Williams  College,  where  ho  graduated  with  honor  in  August, 
1796,  and  in  Septeml>er  following,  took  the  same  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
with  his  former  class  at  Tale  College.  For  several  years  following  he  taught 
sdiool,  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  and  Torringford,  Conn.,  while  pursuing  his  theology 
ical  studies,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  September,  1798,  and  officiated  and  sup- 
plied vacant  pulpits  in  the  States  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Tork,  until  the  autumn  of  1803.  • 

While  officiating  in  this  way  in  Fairfield  county,  he  taught  an  academy  in 
Danbury,  from  Dec.  1799,  to  Dec.  1802.  Wliile  there  he  delivered  on  the  11th 
January,  1800,  at  the  request  of  the  town  authorities,  an  oration  on  the  Death 
of  George  Washington,  and  preached  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1801,  a  Centenary 
Sermon  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  both  of  which  were  published.  In 
November,  1803,  he  was  ordained  a  missionary  of  the  Connecticut  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  New  Connecticut — having  declined  urgent  invitations  to  set- 
tle as  pastor  in  Becket,  Haddam,  Winchester,  and  several  other  churches.  From 
November,  1803,  till  May,  1806,  he  labored  principally  in  the  county  of  Trum- 
bnll,  Ohio,  until  his  impaired  health  obliged  him  to  return.  In  May,  1809,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  East  Windsor,  where 
he  continued  till  1827,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request.  In  1830  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  tlie  First  Church  in  Stratford,  and  in  September,  1831, 
removed  to  Mettapoisett,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  pastor  of  the  church  till  August,  1844,  when  he  removed  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  act  as  Librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  For  several 
years  before  his  death  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  active  duties  of  his  office, 

*  Rev.  Ammi  Ruhamah  Robbins  was  born  at  Branford,  Coon.,  on  the  25th  of  August,  (O. 
&  )  1740,  a  6on  of  Philemon  Robbins,  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place.  Graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1760 ;  studied  theology  under  Rer.  Dr.  Bellamy,  of  Bethlem,  and  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  and  society  of  Norfolk,  in  October.  1761,  and  died  in  the  fiAy-second  year  of 
his  ministerial  labors,  on  the  Slet  of  October,  1813,  aged  73  years,  leaving  a  widow  and  eight 
ehiUren ;  three  of  whom  were  in  the  ministry.  He  was  a  brother  of  Rev.  ChaiuUti  UoV 
bins,  D.  D.,  of  Plymouth,  Mass. 
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and  in  1855  he  withdrew  to  the  country,  and  with  his  relatives  in  Norfolk,  and 
Colebrook,  passed  the  last  months  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Colebrook,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1856,  aged  seventy-nine  years,  one  month  and  two  days. 

Dr.  Bobbins  was  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worces- 
ter, and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Harvard  College  in  1838,  and  of  Williams  College  in  1842. 

His  remains  are  interred  in  the  North  Burying  Ground  of  Hartford,  in  the 
inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  grave  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  with  whom  in  life,  he 
was  always  on  intimate  personal  and  ministerial  relations. 

The  following  notice  of  his  funeral,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society,  are  taken  from  the  Connecticut  Courant 

Funeral  of  Rev.  Tuomas  Robbins,  D.  D. — ^The  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bobbins  took  place  Tuesday,  Sept  16th,  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Centre 
Church.  The  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  who  made  a  brief 
but  touching  address  on  the  Christian  and  pastoral  character  of  the  deceased, 
and  on  his  own  happy  personal  relations  with  him,  from  the  outset  of  his  own 
ministry  in  Connecticut  He  spoke  of  his  uniformly  courteous,  faithful,  exem- 
plary Christian  life,  and  as  almost  the  last  representative  of  the  manners  of  the 
early  generation  of  Puritan  ministers.  There  was  a  deep  solemnity  in  his  allusion 
to  the  closing  hour  of  the  day  which  was  beginning  to  fill  the  church  with  the 
shadows  of  the  coming  night,  and  the  blissful  morning  which  would  break  on 
the  spirit  of  the  &ithful  Christian  who  departs  this  life  like  the  deceased  in  the 
faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  After  the  reading  of  appropriate  selections  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  prayer,  solemn,  impressive,  and  edifying,  and  appropriate  an- 
thems by  the  choir,  the  body  was  borne  out  of  the  church  by  four  oi  the  pas- 
tors of  Hartford,  and  followed  by  the  relations  and  friends,  and  the  members  of 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  to  the  North  Burying  Ground,  where  it  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  western  hills. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  was  held  at  the  li- 
brary at  half-past  four  o'clock,  which  the  President,  Henry  Barnard,  opened 
with  the  following  remarks : — 

Gentlemen  : — We  have  assembled  on  this  occasion,  by  special  summons^  to 
join  in  an  appropriate  expression  of  our  grateful  remembrance  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D.,^-ono  of  the  earliest  and  best  friends  of  the  Society, 
whose  decease  and  funeral  have  been  almost  simultaneously  announced  to  us. 
The  departure  of  this  venerable  Christian  Pastor,  whose  ministrations  for  a  half 
century  have  been  familiar  to  the  pulpits  of  this  city  and  state,  and  whose  Ufe^ 
presence  and  teachings  have  seemed  a  connecting  Unk  between  the  present  gen- 
eration and  the  Puritan  period  of  New  England  History — would  at  any  tame 
have  arrested  the  sorrowing  attention  of  all  who  seek  in  the  past  the  roots  of 
our  present  prosperity ;  but  in  this  venerable  Christian  Pastor,  we  brethren,  reo* 
ognize  a  pioneer  in  historical  and  antiquarian  research  in  this  state-— one  of  the 
fiionders  of  this  Society— one  named  in  the  act  of  its  incorporation— one  of  its 
aailieet  of&ce-bearers,  and  one  whose  valuable  collection  of  books,  pamphlets^ 
and  historical  memorials  constitute  the  treasure  and  attraction  of  our  library 
and  museum. 

And  to  add  to  his  claims,  to  our  grateful  remembrance.  Dr.  Bobbins  has^  by 
his  Will,  made  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  the  Trustee  of  his  propertyi 
ft  no  inconsiderable  sum,*  by  which  his  valuable  collection  of  biblical,  ecdesias- 
Hoal,  and  antiquarian  literature  will  be  preserved,  and  gradually  augmented—- 
erer  enduring  monument  of  his  piety,  patriotism,  and  zeal  for  leandng,  and 
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ft  aouroe  of  erer  wideDing  instnictkn  and  pleasure  to  generatioii  after  genera- 
turn.  A  brief  notice  of  the  libraiy,  and  of  bm,  and  its  connection  with  the 
Gonnecticot  Historical  Sodetj,  can  not  be  considered  an  inappropriate  introdnc- 
tion  to  the  Beeolotions  which  will  be  sabmitted  to  yoor  consideration. 

The  books  which  fill  these  nomefons  alcoves  and  shelyes,  and  these  interest- 
ing memorials  of  the  piety,  brayerj,  and  domestic  life  of  the  fiithers  of  Con- 
necticat  and  New  England,  were  the  gatherings  of  nearly  fifty  years'  explora- 
tions of  the  gaireti)  diests,  and  libraries  of  the  old  families  of  Connecticat  and 
the  "old  colony,"  as  well  as  porchases  of  antiquarian  book-sellers  and  collect- 
ors. Many  of  these  pamphlets  are  very  rare  and  valuable,  and  are  often  con- 
salted  by  scholors  interested  in  the  literaiy,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  history  of 
New  England. 

The  books  were  not  porchased  at  once,  out  of  the  abundance  of  a  largely  in- 
herited fortune,  or  firom  year  to  year  out  of  the  surplus  of  a  large  salary.  Nor 
were  they  collected  (or  the  owner's  sole  or  temporary  gratification.  Dr.  Rob- 
bins  has  alwajrs  been  a  Home  Missionary,  or  the  pastor  of  a  country  parish. 
He  commenced  his  collection  while  in  college,  by  preserving  his  text-books; 
and  in  1809  made  a  formal  beginning  of  a  permanent  library,  by  making  a  cat- 
alogue of  his  entire  stock,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  volumes,  with 
a  determination  that  he  would  add  at  least  one  hundred  volumes  a  year  as  long 
as  he  should  live.  He  consecrated  his  design  by  invoking  the  blessing  of  Gkxl 
upon  it)  and  declared  in  writing  on  the  first  leaf  of  his  catalogue,  the  following 
to  be  his  objects : — 

"  Firtt,  To  assist  the  divinity  student  in  the  investigation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares,  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  such  general  ser- 
vices as  may  enable  him  to  become  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel 
of  salvation. 

"  Secondly,  To  assist  the  lover  of  history  in  his  researches  to  discover  the 
character  of  the  Most  High,  and  of  man  in  the  various  events  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. The  design  is  now  committed  to  Gk>d.  I  pray  for  his  holy  approbation 
and  blessing." 

From  this  small  and  pious  beginning  in  1809,  by  denying  himself  all  super- 
fluities, out  of  a  modest  income.  Dr.  Bobbins  persevered,  adding  year  after 
year  at  least  one  hundred  volumes  to  his  collection,  till,  instead  of  a  few  shelves 
in  a  single  case,  we  now  see  this  spacious  haU  filled  with  many  thousands  of 
dioice  and  valuable  books. 

How  much  purer  and  higher  has  been  his  satis&ction  firom  year  to  year,  in 
adding  to  the  glorious  company  of  the  great  and  good— coming  to  him  across 
oceans  of  space  and  time — his  instructors  in  the  noble  themes  which  have  oc- 
cupied his  meditation,  his  pen,  and  his  voice,  for  nearly  half  a  century — his  re- 
sort in  hours  of  solitude— his  recreation  after  severe  labor — and  his  solace  in 
periods  of  trial  and  affliction — ^than  if  he  had  expended  his  earnings  and  savings 
on  things  that  perish  with  the  using. 

It  was  his  intention  fit>m  the  start,  that  his  collection  should  be  kept  entire 
after  his  death,  and  pass,  with  such  conditions  as  should  appear  best  calculated 
to  secure  its  preservation  and  gradual  increase,  into  the  safe  keeping  of  some 
chartered  Institution ;  and  by  arrangement  entered  into  twelve  years  ago,  his 
long  cherished  purpose  was  consummated  by  this  Society's  becoming  at  first 
the  Trustee,  and  afterward  the  owner  of  his  valuable  collections.  By  t\i\&  vr- 
rangement  he  had  the  satisfaction  in  his  own  life-time  to  see  Yua  entire  V^bTory 
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displayed,  as  it  had  never  been  before,  in  one  of  the  noblest  rooms  of  the  most 
sabstantiallj  built  edifice  in  the  State — safe  from  the  hazards  of  fire,  and  from 
the  vicissitudes  which  attach  to  the  property  of  individuals,  and  committed  for* 
ever  to  the  custody  of  a  Society,  which,  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  in  the  patriotism  of  its  citizens,  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  a  permanent  exist- 
ence, and  ever-widening  usefulness.  And  more  than  this,  he  was  able  to  retire 
from  his  chosen  field  of  labor,  when  he  could  no  longer  serve  his  Master  as  a 
Christian  pastor  from  his  failing  strength,  and  without  any  apprehension  that 
the  evening  of  his  life  would  be  clouded  by  want  or  neglect,  and  here,  in  our 
midst,  whore  he  was  universally  respected,  with  those  facilities  and  helps  which 
his  zeal  and  self-denial  had  collected,  give  himself  up  to  those  historical  and  an- 
tiquarian studies  and  pursuits  which  ho  loved  so  well,  and  which  he  had  com- 
menced so  early  in  his  career. 

Dr.  Robbins  was  for  a  long  time  almost  the  only  collector  in  the  State,  of 
pamphlets  and  memorials  of  the  past^  and  as  far  back  as  in  1811,  in  the  Connec- 
ticut Evangelical  Magazine,  commenced  a  series  of  papers  on  the  divines  and 
statesmen  of  our  early  history,  which  wore  afterward  collected  and  published  in 
a  volume  entitled,  "  First  Planters  of  New  England."  In  every  place  where 
he  ministered,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  its  local  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal history. 

In  1822,  in  an  address  delivered  in  this  city  on  the  4th  of  July,  before  a  num- 
ber of  military  companies,  he  urged  the  formation  of  an  "  Historical  Society  aa 
a  depository  of  ancient  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  temporary  publica- 
tions," and  that  it  should  be  done  here,  "in  this,  the  oldest  town  in  the  State." 
Whether  growing  out  of  this  suggestion,  or  not,  I  can  not  say,  but  three  years 
later  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  liis  name  among  the  incorporators  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  and  of  being  associated  with  the  venerable  John 
Trumbull,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Day,  among  the  officers  of  the  institution.  Called 
a  few  years  later  out  of  the  State,  he  was  not  permitted  to  labor  here  in  behalf 
of  its  objects,  but  he  carried  his  antiquarian  taato  and  labors,  which  were  rec- 
ognized by  his  being  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at 
Worcester. 

In  1844,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  consummate,  on  my  own  responsibility,*  an 
arrangement  by  which  Dr.  Robbins  became  the  librarian  of  our  Society,  and  re- 


*  At  the  May  ^rssioo  of  the  Lei^'slatare  of  Rhode  Isluiid,  in  1844,  a  Memorial  was  present- 
ed.  setting  forth  *'  that  the  raluable  librarj  of  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins.  D.  D  ,  of  Mettapobett, 
Mass.,  could  be  procured  for  a  public  institution,"  and  asking  that  it  might  be  purchased  by 
the  Rtate,  as  the  foundation  of  a  State  Library.  The  Memorial  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education.  Mr.  Barnard,  at  that  time  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  on  being  con- 
mlted  by  the  Committee,  advised  that  the  library  be  purchafied  for  this  purpove,  and  drew  up 
a  Report  and  Resolution  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  favorable  to  mch  action. — re- 
marking to  the  Chairman,  *'  that  if  the  Legislature  did  not  act  promptly  and  definitely  at  this 
session,  it  would  be  too  late."  The  Committee  did  not  adopt  the  Report,  and  the  Legislature 
adjourned  without  any  action  on  the  subject.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Barnard  drove  over  to 
Mettapoisett,  and  after  an  interview  of  an  hour,  finding  that  Dr.  Robbins'  health  required  a 
cessation  of  psstoral  duties,  gave  his  personal  obligation  for  a  salary  for  five  years,  equal  to 
that  which  he  was  then  receiving  as  pastor,  if  he  would  remove  to  Hartford  with  bis  library, 
ftod  become  Librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  In  the  course  of  the  week  fol- 
lowiog,  he  visited  Hartford,  raised  among  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  ths  persooal 
friends  of  Dr.  Robbins,  the  turn  required,  and  presented  the  mstter  to  the  sanction  of  the  8o- 
elfty,  which  was  promptly  and  cordially  given.  The  annual  payment  for  five  years  wuaab- 
Mqaently  converted  into  an  annuity,  in  consideratiou  of  which,  Dr.  Robbins  of  bis  own 
~^word  transferred  his  Library  to  the  Society. 
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mored  to  these  rooms,  as  has  been  before  stated,  his  valuable  library,  and  gave 
to  tts  his  entire  collection  of  pamphlets,  to  the  number  of  over  flye  thousand. 
And  here,  for  ten  years,  with  gradually  foiling  strength,  he  might  be  seen  at 
our  monthly  meetings,  and  day  by  day  welcoming,  with  courteous  attentions,  the 
citizen  and  stranger  to  these  rooms,  and  explaining,  with  almost  the  personal  inter- 
est of  an  eye-witness  to  the  reality,  these  memorials  of  a  past  age— himself  an 
object  of  no  less  interest  to  the  visitor.  But  by  degrees  the  felling  memory — 
the  hesitating  step— the  dim  eye — satisfied  himself)  as  well  as  his  best  fiiends, 
that  his  work  on  earth  was  finished,  and  he  retired  to  the  country — ^to  the 
neighborhood  where  he  was  bom,  and  there  his  spirit  gradually  passed  away, 
like  the  twUight  of  a  long  summer's  day,  into  that  solemn  darkness  which  mor- 
tal eye  can  not  pierce,  but  which  to  Iiim,  we  doubt  not,  is  lit  up  by  the  radiance 
of  a  never-ending  noon. 

It  would  be  unjust  even  in  these  brief  remarks  not  to  notice  his  life  long  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  our  New  England  colleges,  and  his  constant  care  of  the  com- 
mon school,  in  every  place  where  he  ministered  as  pastor.  He  was  seldom  ab- 
sent from  the  commencement  exercises  of  Yale  and  Williams,  and  never  failed 
to  visit  once,  and  generally  twice  every  district  school  in  his  parish,  during  each 
season  of  schooling.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Society  formed  in  this  country 
to  improve  common  schools,  and  on  the  nomination  of  Governor  Everett,  was 
ai^inted  a  member  of  tlie  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  on  its  estab- 
lishment in  1837. 

Dr.  Robbins  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  religious  and  benevolent  move- 
ments of  the  day,  and  in  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  institutions  of  charity, 
which  adorn  and  bless  our  city.  He  was  particularly  active  in  commending  the 
cause  of  the  insane  to  individual  and  legislative  aid,  and  was  invited  by  Dr. 
Todd  and  the  Trustees,  to  pronounce  a  Discourse  on  the  dedication  of  the  Re- 
treat for  that  class. 

Before  we  go  out  hence  to  pay  our  last  tribute  of  respect  to  our  deceased 
brother  and  venerable  friend,  by  joining  in  the  funeral  services,  and  following 
his  body  to  the  tomb,  let  us  unite  in  placing  on  our  records  our  high  apprecia- 
tion of  his  pure,  useful,  and  Christian  life,  and  our  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
many  services  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  intelligent  piety — and  espe- 
cially in  opening  to  the  student  of  History  and  the  Bible  this  valuable,  and,  we 
trust,  ever-increasing  Library. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  then  adopted: — 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  from  his  earthly  labors,  our 
lacte  Librarian,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Robbing,  Doctor  in  Divinity — 

tUwlved,  That  in  his  death  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  has  lost  one 
of  its  original  projectors,  founders,  and  office-bearers,  whose  antiquarian  zeal 
did  much  to  enlist  others  on  the  promotion  of  its  objects,  and  whose  reverence 
for  Gk)d's  Word  and  ways,  has  led  to  the  acquisition  of  a  valuable  library,  and 
of  large  historical  material,  into  the  possession  of  which  tliis  Society  has  enter- 
ed, with  the  means  bequeathed  by  him  to  make  the  same  still  more  valuable 
"to  the  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  lover  of  history  in  his  research- 
es to  discover  the  character  of  the  Most  High,  and  of  man  in  the  various  events 
of  Divine  Providence." 

Resolvedy  That  as  a  Christian  Pastor  we  honor  his  memory  as  at  once  devo- 
ted and  exemplary — firm  in  his  own  convictions,  and  candid  and  hberal  toward 
tiiose  who  differed  with  him  in  opinion,  and  in  all  his  transactions  with  others, 
eminent  for  his  Christian  courtesy  and  kindness. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  Society,  we  will  proceed  hence  to  the  Centre  Church,  to 
in  the  fiineral  solemnities,  and  to  follow  his  body  to  its  last  resting-plaoe. 


^ 
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Thomas  Dowbi  died  at  his  reridenoe  in  Cambridgeport,  Mmb,  on  the  4th  of 
Koyember,  1856,  in  the  84th  jear  of  his  age.  We  abridge  the  following  notice 
from  an  article  in  ^The  Historical  Magazine,"  for  January,  1857. 

Thokab  Dowsb  was  a  natire  of  Charlestown,  ICass.,  and  was  bom  Dec.  28th, 
1772.  He  was  the  son  of  Eleazer  Dowse,  and  a  descendant  of  Lawrence 
Dowse,  an  earlj  settler  at  Gharlestown.  After  the  burning  of  that  place  bj  the 
British,  in  1775,  his  parents  remoyed  to  Sherbom,  where  they  continued  to  reside 
till  their  death.  When  about  six  years  of  age,  he  met  with  an  accident  by  which 
he  was  rendered  a  cripple.  This  accident,  by  preventing  his  engaging  in  the 
actiye  sports  of  boyhood,  no  doubt  had  some  influence  in  deyeloping  his  studi- 
ous habits.  At  an  early  age  he  became  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Samuel  Waitt,  a 
leather-dresser  of  Roxbuiy ;  and  was  afterward  his  partner  in  business.  In 
1801,  he  removed  to  Cambridgeport,  where,  in  connection  with  diflerent  individ- 
uals,  he  carried  on  his  business  until  about  ten  years  since. 

He  began  early  to  collect  a  library,  which  by  degrees  grew  to  be  a  very  val- 
uable one.  In  1831  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  by  Hon.  Edwvd 
Everett,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Boston. 

"I  scarce  know  if  I  may  venture  to  adduce  an  instance  nearer  home,  of  the 
most  praiseworthy  and  successful  cultivation  of  usefiil  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  without  education,  busily  employed  in  mechanical  industzy. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted,  in  one  of  the  neighboring  towns,  with  a 
person  who  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  leather-dresser,  and  has  all  his 
life  worked,  and  still  works  at  this  business.*  He  has  devoted  his  leisure  houn^ 
and  a  portion  of  his  honorable  earnings,  to  the  cultivation  of  useful  and  elegant 
learning.  Under  the  same  roof  which  covers  his  workshop,  he  has  the  most 
excellent  fibraiy  of  English  books,  for  its  size,  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  books  have  been  selected  with  a  good  judgment,  which  would  do  credit  to 
the  most  accomplished  scholar,  and  have  been  imported  from  England  by  him- 
self What  is  more  important  than  having  the  books,  their  proprietor  is  weU 
acquainted  with  their  contents.  Among  them  are  several  volumes  of  the  most 
costly  and  magnificent  engravinga  Connected  with  his  library  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  series  of  paintings^  in  water  colors,— copies  of  the  principal  works 
of  the  ancient  masters  in  England, — ^which  a  fortunate  accident  placed  in  his 
possession,  and  several  valuable  pictures,  purchased  by  himself  The  whole 
forms  a  treasure  of  taste  and  knowledge,  not  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any- 
thing of  its  kind  in  the  country." 

This  library,  which  he  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  collecting,  Mr.  Dowse  felt  unwilling 
to  have  dispersed  at  his  death ;  and,  as  early  as  July  last,  being  admonished  by 
fiuling  health,  he  proposed  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  to  receive  his 
treasures  into  their  keeping. 

Through  the  immediate  agency  of  Mr.  George  Livermore,  the  inunediate 

neighbor  and  confidential  fiiend  of  Mr.  Dowse,  and  the  President  of  the  Society, 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Wmthrop,  this  design  was  consummated.    At  a  special  meeting 

of  the  Society  on  the  5th  of  August,  this  noble  deed  was  formally  announced 

by  the  President^  and  resolutions  adopted,  by  which  the  Society  obligates  itself 

to  keep  the  collection  of  books  thus  presented,  "ma  room  by  themselves^  to  be 

used  only  in  said  room," 

JUtolmd,  That  th«  coUectioii  of  books  thus  presented  and  acceiyted  shall  be  knows 
always  ••  the  Dowae  Library  of  the  Massaohusetts  Histoneal  Soeiety,  and  thai  an  a|h 

*  Mr.  Tbomas  Dowse,  of  Cambrklfcport 
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propriate  book  pl«ta  be  procuntl,  with  this  or  t  uinilar  inscription,  to  be  pUoed  in 
enon  iroliinie  of  the  collection. 

Rtwohmd,  That  this  eociet^  entertain  the  deepest  aenae  of  the  liberality  and  manifi- 
oence  of  Mr.  Dowse  in  making  such  a  disposition  of  the  libraiy,  which  he  has  collect* 
od  with  aueh  care  and  at  such  cost  dorinfl[  a  long  Ufetiroe,  as  shall  secure  it  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  and  for  the  honor  of  his  nati? e  State,  and  that  they  offer  to  Mr. 
Dowse  in  return  their  nxMt  grateful  and  heartfelt  acknowledgements  for  so  noble  a 
manifestation  of  hia  confidence  in  the  society,  and  of  his  regara  for  the  cause  of  lite* 
(atoie  and  learning. 

RtMivedy  That  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  respectfully  and  earnestly  ask 
the  favor  of  Mr.  Dowse,  that  he  will  allow  his  portrait  to  be  taken  tor  the  society,  to  be 
hong  forerer  in  the  room  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  his  library,  so  that  the  person 
or  Che  liberal  donor  may  always  be  associatea  with  the  collection  which  he  so  much 
loved  and  cherished,  and  that  the  form  as  well  as  the  name  of  so  wise,  and  ardent,  and 
manificent  a  patron  of  learning  and  literature,  may  be  always  connected  with  the  re- 
sult of  his  labors,  al  once  as  a  just  memorial  of  himself,  and  an  animating  example  to 
others. 

JUtohed,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  duly  attested  bv  all  the  officers  of  the 
■odety,  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Dowse,  by  the  President,  with  the  cordial  wishes  of 
eveiy  member,  that  the  best  blessings  of  Heaven  may  rest  upon  the  close  of  his  long, 
honorable,  and  uaeful  life. 

Appropriate  remarks  were  submitted  on  the  occasion  by  the  President,  Mr. 
George  Livermore,  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  We  sub- 
joined the  remarks  of  the  latter. 

'*  Twenty-five  years  ago,  I  stated,  in  a  public  address,  that  I  considered  it  for 
its  nze  the  most  valuable  library  of  English  books  with  which  I  was  acquaint- 
ed. A  quarter  of  a  century  has  since  past,  during  the  greater  part  of  which, 
Mr.  Dowse  has  continued  to  increase  the  number  of  his  books,  and  the  value  of 
his  library,  by  new  acquisitions ;  and  it  now  amounts,  as  our  President  informs 
Dfl,  to  about  five  thousand  volumes.  Many  of  these  are  books  of  great  rarity, 
sadi  as  are  usually  found  only  in  the  collections  of  the  curious.  A  still  greater 
number,  in  fact  the  great  proportion,  are  books  of  great  intrinsic  value,  which 
is  by  no  means  sure  to  be  the  case  with  bibliographical  rarities.  In  one  word, 
sir,  it  is  a  choice  library  of  the  standard  literature  of  our  language.  Most  of 
these  books,  where  there  was  more  than  one  edition,  are  of  the  best  edition. 
They  are  all  in  good  condition, — that  has  ever  been  a  rule  with  Mr.  Dowse ; 
and  very  much  the  larger  part  of  them  are  in  elegant,  some  in  superb  bindings. 
It  is  in  truth,  a  collection  refiecting  equal  credit  on  the  judgment,  taste,  and 
libendity  of  its  proprietor. 

"  Sir,  we  have  a  guaranty  for  the  value  of  his  library,  in  the  inducement 
which  led  Mr.  Dowse,  very  early  in  life,  to  commence  its  formation,  and  which 
has  never  deserted  him.  His  interest  in  books  is  not,  like  that  of  some  amateur 
collectors,  limited  to  their  outsides.  He  has  loved  to  collect  books  because  he 
has  loved  to  read  them ;  and  I  have  often  said,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  n 
library  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  better  read  by  its  owner  than  that  of  Mr. 
Dowse. 

"Mr.  Dowse  may  well  be  called  a  public  benefactor,  sir,  and  especially  for 
this,  that  he  has  shown,  by  a  striking  example,  that  it  is  possible  to  unite  a  life 
of  diligent  manual  labor  with  refined  taste,  intellectual  culture,  and  those  litera- 
ry pursuits  which  are  commonly  thought  to  acquire  wealth,  leisure,  and  aca- 
demical education.  He  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  narrow  circumstances. 
He  had  no  education  but  what  was  to  be  got  firom  a  common  town  school,  sev- 
enty years  ago.  He  has  worked  all  his  life  at  a  laborious  mechanical  trade ; 
and  never  had  a  dollar  to  spend  but  what  he  had  first  earned  by  his  own  man- 
ual labor.  Under  these  circumstances  he  has  not  only  acquired  a  handsome 
property not  an  uncommon  thing  under  similar  dicumatancea  in  this  country — 
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Nomber.  Teaehen.  Btodtnta 

Univerritiea, 10 610 9,371 

Theological  Schoolfl, 142 657 4,2M> 

LawSchoolfl, 6 33 286 

Sorgical  Schoolfly 8 77 667 

Obstetric,  Ao, 20 67 ,..,.1,416 

Polytechnic, 8 178 .6,130 

Agricultural, 19 72 912 

Mining, 3 

Music, 8 234 4,417 

aymnasia  or  Latin, 270 3,096 48,791 

Real  Sdiools— Upper,....  14)  ^^^ ^  ^^^ 

Real  Schools — Lower, ...  11  ) * 

MiUtary  Orphan  Asjhims,.  63 481 6,620 

Ck>mmon  Schools, 30,132 65,431 2,670,362 

Repetition,(Eve.A  Sun.)  11,728 2,632,016 

Infent  Schools, 122 612 11,571 

Beside  the  abore  schools,  which  belong  to  the  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Instruc- 
tion, there  are  special  schools  for  the  Army. 

The  expense  of  the  common  schools,  chargeable  to  the  government  was  $4,- 
631,662  florins,  (a  florin  is  about  two  thirds  of  a  thaler,  or  about  47  centa)  The 
expense  of  the  Infant  Schools— literally  gardens  for  infants  during  the  day, 
when  mothers  are  obliged  to  go  out  to  work,  is  90,000  florins. 

MECKLENBERO. 

In  turning  fh>m  this  topic,  I  am  sorry  to  give  a  statement  published  in  an 
official  pi^r  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  education  in  MeMmbergy  Tic: 
that  of  940  recruits  oonscribed  last  autumn,  there  were 

226  who  could  not  read  writing,  (l  e.,  print  they  could  read.) 

180  "       "  write  at  alL 

160  "       but  write  smgle  letters. 

380  who  understood  no  arithmetic,  and  but  six  had  a  hi^er  edocatioiL 

Sudi  things,  adds  the  Saxon  School  Gazette,  are  read  with  horror  I  How  is 
it  to  be  accounted  for?  Beside  the  State  schools,  there  are  in  Meddenberg  a 
great  many  **  rittorBcherftUcke,"  village  schools,  I  e.,  which  are  supported  entire^ 
by  the  lords  of  manor.  The  only  law  affecting  them  is  of  the  year  1821.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  school  is  to  be  open  in  winter,  of  course,  daily,  but  in  mun- 
mer,  twice  a  week  for  two  hours,  four  in  all, — actually  they  are  open  for  8,  12, 
even  18  hours,  but  badly  attended.  The  sdioolmaster  is  appointed  by  the  gen- 
tleman, and  under  his  inspection,  (with  that  of  the  clergyman,)  hence  a  com- 
plaint brought  before  the  patron,  is  at  the  same  time  a  complaint  against  the 
patron.  The  teacher  is  taken  wheresoever  he  may  be  got,  provided  he  can  pi« 
the  examination  before  the  provhidal  school  board.  But  that  examinalkm  ii 
of  a  very  low  character,  nor  is  much  to  be  required  from  a  man  at  a  lalaiy  of 
about  one  hundred  doUan  a  year. 
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Thomas  Robbiks,  D.  D^  died  at  Colebrook,  Conn.,  on  the  13th  of  Septefnber, 
1856,  aged  79. 

In  the  death  of  this  venerable  Christian  pastor,  and  representative  of  the  hab- 
its and  costume  of  the  primitive  days  of  New  England,  the  common  schools  of 
Connecticut  have  lost  an  old  teacher,  a  fidth^  officer,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
laborers  in  the  "  Educational  revival"  which  began  about  the  year  1826,  and 
which  we  hope  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  development 

Thohas  Robbiks,  D.  D.,  was  bom  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  on  the  11th  of  August, 
11*1*1^  the  son  of  Rev.  Ammi  R.  Robbins,*  the  first  minister  of  that  town,  and 
for  fifty-two  years,  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  same  people.  He  fitted  for 
college  with  the  scholars  which  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  instructing  in  his 
own  house,  and  joined  the  Freshman  class  in  Yale  in  1792,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Stiles,  with  whom  he  studied  Hebrew  in  addition  to  the  regular  course. 
At  the  dose  of  the  Junior  year,  he  left  Yale  in  good  standing  and  joined  ttte 
Senior  class  in  Williams  College,  where  he  graduated  with  honor  in  August, 
1796,  and  in  September  following,  took  the  same  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
with  his  former  class  at  Yale  College.  For  several  years  following  he  taught 
school,  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  and  Torringford,  Conn.,  while  pursuing  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  September,  1798,  and  officiated  and  sup- 
plied vacant  pulpits  in  the  States  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  York,  until  the  autumn  of  1803.  • 

WhUe  officiating  in  this  way  in  Fairfield  county,  he  taught  an  academy  in 
Danbury,  from  Dec.  1799,  to  Dec.  1802.  Wliile  there  he  delivered  on  the  11th 
January,  1800,  at  the  request  of  the  town  authorities,  an  oration  on  the  Death 
of  George  Washington,  and  preached  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  a  CerUenary 
Sermon  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  both  of  which  were  published.  In 
November,  1803,  he  was  ordained  a  missionary  of  the  Connecticut  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  New  Connecticut — having  declined  urgent  invitations  to  set- 
tle as  pastor  in  Becket,  Haddam,  Winchester,  and  several  other  churches.  From 
November,  1803,  till  May,  1806,  he  labored  principally  in  the  county  of  Trum- 
bull, Ohio,  until  his  impaired  health  obliged  him  to  return.  In  May,  1809,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  East  Windsor,  where 
he  continued  till  1827,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request.  In  1830  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Stratford,  and  in  September,  1831, 
removed  to  Mettapoisett,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  pastor  of  the  church  till  August,  1844,  when  he  removed  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  act  as  Librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  For  several 
years  before  his  death  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  active  duties  of  his  office, 

*  Rev.  Ammi  Ruhamah  Robbins  was  boro  at  Branford,  Conn.,  on  the  25ch  of  August,  (O. 
8.  )  1740,  a  son  of  Philemon  Robbins,  pastor  of  the  ehurch  in  that  place.  Graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1760 ;  studied  theology  under  Rer.  Dr.  Bellamy,  of  Bethlem,  and  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  and  society  of  Norfolk,  in  October.  1761,  and  died  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
hit  ministerial  labors,  on  the  Slst  of  October,  1813,  aged  73  years,  leaving  a  widow  and  eight 
ehildren ;  three  of  whom  were  in  the  ministry.  He  was  a  brother  of  Rev.  Chandler  Rob* 
tins,  D.  D.,  of  Plymouth,  Bfaas. 


who  peribrm  bodOj  and  Tinble  labor.  Indeed,  the  labor  of  the  mind  exceed^ 
in  national  importance  and  nsefulneaa,  the  mere  dmdgefy  of  muscle  and  of 
ph  jBical  force.  To  the  mental  senricea  of  professors  of  ereir  daas,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  owe  an  extent  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  safBcientlT  ac- 
knowledged. From  the  ancients  and  their  socoeseora,  modem  ciyilization  has 
derived  the  frnits  of  both  accoroolated  labor  and  wisdouL  Nor  is  the  apparent 
leisore  of  manj  of  the  mopt  inteUectoal  occupations  to  be  despised.  Unibrto- 
nately,  the  ignorant  do  not  appreciate  mental  labor,  and  though  the  midni^t 
studentf  wasting  in  power,  like  the  flickering  light  of  his  lamp,  maybe  devek^ 
Ing  tlie  hidden  treasures  of  nature,  art  or  science,  and  preparing  for  the  benefi- 
cial and  active  exercise  of  some  new  industry,  his  toils  are  often  unrewarded, 
and,  with  Butler,  the  eulogy  of  the  monumental  stone,  becomes  his  portion,  in- 
stead of  the  bread  which  he  needed.'*  But  the  educator  labors  under  other  dis- 
advantages. He  finds  prreat  difficulty  in  augmenting  the  stock  of  his  intellect- 
nal  acquisitions.  Now  this  to  some  persons  may  appear  very  strange,  but  so  it 
is.  There  is  no  man,  no  matter  what  bis  occupation,  business  or  profession,  if  he 
have  any  leisure  at  all,  who  is  not  in  a  more  favorable  position  to  make  intellectu- 
al progress  than  the  schoolmaster.  The  reason  is  plain.  A  man  of  business 
who  is  engaged  all  day  in  his  warehouse,  or  superintending  his  workmen,  or 
transacting  commercial  affairs,  when  he  returns  home  in  the  evening  finds  it  a 
positive  relief  to  take  up  a  book  or  a  subject  of  study,  because  in  so  doing 
he  brings  into  play  a  set  of  faculties  which  were  dormant  during  the  day.  This 
is  the  reason  why  so  many  merchants  and  other  men  of  business  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  attainments  in  literature  and  science.  But  when  the  school- 
master has  finislied  his  day's  work,  if  ho  takes  up  a  book,  ho  calls  into  action 
only  faculties  already  jaded  by  the  labors  of  the  day.  The  wonder  should  be, 
therefore,  that  they  liavo  done  so  much,  rather  than  that  they  have  done  so  lit- 
tle. But,  however  this  may  be,  you  perform  a  work  without  which  society 
could  not  hold  well  together — ^you  expend  your  energies  in  improving  others 
rather  than  in  accomplisliing  yourselves — ^you  have  the  priceless  satisfiiction  of 
your  own  consciences  that  you  do  the  work  which  is  given  you  to  do,  and  this 
is  a  reward  which  finally  is  the  greatest  we  can  obtain.    Tours  is  a  great  work 

if  you  will  only  so  regard  it : — 

**  All  the  means  of  action— 
The  shapeleaa  masitea,  the  materials- 
Lie  everrwhere  aronnd  ns.    What  we  need 
Is  the  celestial  fire,  to  chanjre  the  dint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  clear." 

New  Educational  Museum. — Tlic  Privy  Council,  Education  Department,  have 
arranged  to  open  the  now  Kducatiomd  Mu8c>um.  at  the  New  Buildings,  South  Ken- 
sington, in  the  Spring.  The  museum  will  exhibit,  under  a  proper  classification,  all 
important  books,  diagrams,  illustrations,  and  apparatus  connected  with  education 
already  in  use,  or  which  may  l>e  published  Erom  time  to  time,  either  at  home  or 
abroad  The  producers  of  apparatu."*,  books,  diagrams,  maps,  Ac,  used  in  teach- 
ing, will'have  the  privilege,  subject  to  certain  regulations,  of  placing  their  pubhca- 
tions  and  productions  in  the  museum,  thus  making  them  known  to  the  public ;  and 
we  understand  that  a  unanimous  desire  to  assist  has  been  expressed  by  all  the 
great  educational  80cietii«  and  publishers.  A  catalogue  will  he  prepared  which 
will  contain  the  price  lists  which  exhibitors  may  furnish  for  insertion.  The  books 
and  objects  will  be  grouped  under  the  following  divisions: — 1.  School  buildings 
and  fittings,  forms,  desks,  slates,  pUms,  models,  &c  2.  General  education,  in- 
cluding reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  foreign  languages, 
histories.  3.  l)racving  and  the 'Fine  Arts.  4.  Music.  6.  liousehold  Economy. 
6.  Oeography  and  Astronomy.  7.  Natural  History.  8.  Chemistry.  9.  Phy- 
■ics.    10.  Mechanics.    11.  Apparatus  for  teachmg  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
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EooKOMio  Library. — The  following  announcement  is  copied  jQrom  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  January  22d,  1867. 

It  is  desired  to  form,  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  special  collection 
of  English  and  Foreign  publications,  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  and  the  means  of  improving  it 

This  collection  will  particularly  include  the  programme  and  annual  reports  of 
the  various  Provident  and  Benevolent  Institutions  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
provinces,  and  other  minor  publications,  which  are  frequently  required  for  ref- 
erence by  persons  practically  enj^i^d  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  and  social  condition  of  the  people ;  but  which,  from  their  inconspicu- 
ous appearance,  are  not  generally  classed  among  the  available  contents  of  a 
public  library. 

As  the  plan  can  only  bo  carried  out  to  full  advantage  by  extensive  coopera- 
tion, persons  who  can  supply  or  obtain  through  their  friends  pubUcations  or 
documents  of  the  nature  pointed  out  in  the  following  summary,  are  invited  to 
forward  them  to  the  Secretary. 

N.  B.  The  following  indications  are  not  to  be  considered  as  exclusive.  Other 
subjects  will  suggest  tliemselves  by  analogy. 

L  Programmes,  Regulations,  Annual  Reports,  &c.,  showing  the  organization 
o^  and  the  results  obtiiincd  by  the  various  Institutions  estabhshed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  industrious  classes,  such  as  model  dweUings,  dormitories,  sailors'  and 
servants'  homos,  baths  and  wash-houses,  soup  kitchens,  working  men's  coffee 
rooms,  F(/urneaux'  Kconomiqiies^  dispensaries,  hospitals,  asylums,  eleemosynary 
institutions,  reformatories,  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  creches^  or  pub- 
lic nurseries  and  infant  schools,  ragged  schools,  industrial  schools,  evening  dass- 
es,  mechanics'  institutions  of  every  kind,  village  hbraries,  clothing  and  provision 
societies,  friendly  societies  and  benefit  clubs,  savings'  banks,  and  pawn  houses, 
{Monis  de  Piete^)  trades'  associations,  land  and  building  societies,  allotment  socie- 
ties, societies  for  the  protection  and  guidance  of  emigrants,  societies  for  the  pat- 
ronage of  apprentices. 

As  it  is  the  evident  interest  of  the  foregoing  institutions  to  become  more  ex- 
tensively known,  it  is  hoped  that  their  Secretaries  will  be  disposed  to  favor  the 
Society  of  Arts  with  their  respective  papers. 

II.  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  including  building  designs  and  materials,  fittings,  furniture  and 
household  utensils,  clothing,  food,  its  production,  commercial  supply,  prepara- 
tion, adulteration,  &c, ;  fuel  and  other  domestic  requisites. 

in.  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  various  departments  of  sanitary 
economy,  such  as  drainage,  sewerage,  water  supply,  ventilation,  removal  of  nui- 
sances, prevention  of  casualties  by  inundations,  shipwreck,  fire,  Ac. ;  protection 
against  the  effects  of  hot,  cold,  dry,  damp  or  changeable  chmates ;  prevention 
or  relief  of  the  accidents,  injuries,  and  diseases  which  attach  to  many  handi- 
craft occupations ;  organization  of  medical  assistance. 

IT.  Essays  and  other  publications  relating  to  the  social  condition  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes ;  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed ;  the  organization  of 
labor,  Ac. 

V.  Acts  of  Parliament,  official  reports,  statistical  returns  &c.,  bearing  on  the 
before-mentioned  subjects. 

YL  Manuals  and  hand  books  for  special  classes  or  trades. 
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yn.  Pablications  describing  or  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  tlie  colonies  or  in  foreign  countries. 

VUl.  Periodicals  intended  for  the  use  of  the  working  population  or  their 
friends. 

Further  indications  will  be  found  in  a  printed  list  of  papers  already  presented 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  which  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  tlio  Secre- 
tary. 

In  absence  of  the  publications  themselves,  particulars  of  them,  and  of  the 
address  where  they  may  be  obtained  will  be  thank^Iy  receiyed. 

It  is  contemplated  to  form  a  classified  list  of  all  that  has  appeared  in  print 
witliin  these  last  five  or  six  years,  of  a  nature  to  interest  the  friends  of  the  work- 
ing  classes,  and  to  continue  this  catalogue  from  year  to  year. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  International  Congress  lately  hold  at  Brussels,  that  each 
country  should  forward  such  a  list  once  or  twice  a  year  to  a  central  conunitteo 
at  that  place,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  published  as  an  International 
Bulletin. 

[Individuals  or  Societies  in  the  United  States,  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  forward  Reports  without 
charge  to  themselves  or  to  the  recipients. — Ed.] 


IRELAND. 
National  Education. — ^The  Commiflsioners  of  National  Education  for  I855| 
■tote : — 

"  That  at  the  oloee  of  the  year  1854,  they  had  in  operation  5,178  schools,  at- 
tended by  556,551  children  ;  and  at  the  end  of  1855,  tbey  had  only  5,124  schools, 
with  538,246  pupils,  showing  a  decrease  of  54  schools,  and  of  18,305  scholars. 
The  decrease  in  workhouse  schools,  amounting  to  10,450  scholars,  is  included,  of 
course,  in  the  grand  total  mentioned.  The  number  of  schools  struck  off  the  list, 
during  the  year  1855,  is  reported  at  209,  to  which  must  be  added  23  in  the  *  sus- 
pended list,'  making  a  total  of  232  suspended  and  abolished  schools.  In  a  subse- 
Quent  pa^Mgti  the  commissioners  ropoi*t  the  addition  of  154  schools  to  their  list, 
ourin;?  1855,  and  among  the  patrons  of  these  now  schools  there  are  34  Protestants, 
lay  and  clcrio^il,  and  96  Roman  Catholics,  ditto.  Tlie  amount  of  salaries,  gratui- 
ties, &c.,  paid  to  teachers,  monitors,  assistonts,  &o.,  was  105,0432.  3«.  ll(i.,  being 
an  increase  of  10,052/.  7».  6(1.  over  the  expenditure  of  1854,  in  this  department ; 
the  total  sum  paid  to  452  monitors,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  males  and  the  re- 
mainder females,  being  1,8962.  15«.  The  amount  expended  in  premiums  for  clean- 
liness and  (rood  order  during  the  year  1855,  was  9382.,  being  13  graduated  pre- 
miums of  22/.  10«.  in  each  of  the  educational  districts  into  which  the  country  hat 
been  divided.  During  the  year  288  national  teachers — viz.,  201  men  and  87 
women — have  been  trained  at  the  model  institution  in  Dublin,  besides  39  teachers 
not  connected  with  national  schools.  Of  the  288  teachers  above  mentioned,  there 
were  18  belonging  to  the  estoblishcd  church,  41  Presbyterians,  2  connected  with 
another  dissenting  denomination,  and  227  Roman  Catholics.  At  the  close  of 
1855,  there  were  139  workhouse  schools  in  connection  with  the  National  Board, 
leaving  in  all  Ireland  only  24  workhouse  schools  not  connected  with  the  national 
■ystom. 

In  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  number  of  model  schools,  either  in  operatioo 
or  in  coarse  of  erection,  at  the  end  of  1855,  was  37,  while  of  *  ordinary  agricul- 
tural schools  there  were,  46 ;  of  workhouse  agricultural  schools,  79  ;  of  school 
flardens,  3;  — making  a  totol  of  165,  and  showing  an  increase  on  the  year  upon  aU 
Siese  classes  of  1 0.'  The  entire  outlay,  *  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  buildings,'  amoaoti 
to  7,000/.,  for  the  agricultoral  instruction  of  *  3,500  pupils  and  teachers.'  •> 
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Oo/rreapondmee  of  Dr,  Eermama  Wimmer. 

Wb  are  happy  to  announoe  that  our  friend^  Dr.  Hermann  Wimmer,  of  Boma« 
near  Leipsic,  will  hereafter  be  a  regular  correspondent  and  contributor  to  our 
Journal, — and  particularlj  in  all  that  relates  to  the  current  educational  literature 
and  movements  of  German j.  Dr.  Wimmer  is  personally  known  to  many  of  our 
readers,  as  an  accomplished  classical  teacher,  and  by  his  work  on  "  Education 
amd  BeUgion  m  the  United  StcUes^^^  published  in  Leipsic  in  1853.  He  was  edu- 
oated  in  the  gymnaaium  and  university  of  Leipsic ;  trained  for  a  classical  teacher 
in  the  philological  seminary  of  Hermann  and  Klotz, — was  for  several  years 
professor  in  Blochmann  College  at  Dresden, — has  fitted  young  men  for  the  uni- 
versity  of  Berlin  and  of  Oxford,  as  private  tutor,  and  taught  with  great  success 
fiir  a  short  period  in  one  of  our  New  England  colleges.  As  an  observer  he  has 
yisited  schools  of  every  grade  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  as 
well  as  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  he  keeps  himself  &miliar  with  the 
pedagogical  literature  of  the  day.  We  regard  the  voluntary  proffer  of  his  ser- 
yioes  as  correspondent,  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  contributors. 

LETTER  FBOH  DR.   WIMHBB. 

BoBNA,  SA.XONT,  Dea  21,  1856. 

First  of  all,  let  me  oong^tulate  you  on^  the  assurance  which  the  numbers 
already  issued,  of  your  American  Journal  of  Education,  give  of  the  valuable 
oontributions  which  will  be  made  to  the  educational  literature  of  not  only  your 
own  lang^uage,  but  of  the  world.  I  know  too  well  your  practical  energy  in  ad- 
ministration, and  your  knowledge  of  every  department  of  this  great  field,  to 
anticipate  any  sudden  exhaustion  of  materials,  or  narrow  discussion  of  the  great 
and  varied  subjects  which  are  presented  in  the  past  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  education  in  its  broadest  acceptation  in  different  countries.  And  you 
will  see  that  all  these  &cts,  gathered  from  so  many  sources,  and  the  speculations 
of  80  many  minds,  go  to  secure  the  progress  already  made  in  your  own  land, 
and  lead  ^our  legislators  and  teachers  to  gain  still  nobler  heights. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  schoolmaster  is  thought  of  some  importance  here,  I 
will  mention  that  a  late  number  of  our  JUusiraied  News  contained  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Charles  Vogel,  the  principal  of  the  Real  School,  and  the  Burgher  School  of 
Leipsic,  with  a  sketch  of  his  merits  as  a  pedagogical  writer.  It  was  really  re- 
fiieshing  to  meet  with  the  intellectual  &ce  of  an  able  schoolmaster,  after  all  the 
pompous  representations  of  princes,  bishops,  and  chamberlains.  The  honor  was 
well  deserved  by  Dr.  Vogel,  who  has  also  just  received  fh)m  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  the  gold  medal  for  science  and  art,  for  his  geographical  text-books, 
and  a  diamond  ring  fix>m  the  king  of  Saxony,  for  his  oil  maps.  The 
merits  of  his  school  have  been  made  known  to  the  American  public,  by  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  of  Prof  Bache,  but  your  teachers  may  not  know  that 
he  has  applied  his  strong  intellect  to  make  school-books,  which  are  at  once  sci- 
entiflc  and  minutely  accurate,  and  yet  clear  and  interesting  to  children.  His 
Sdiool  Atlas  of  Greography  is  illustrated  by  marginal  designs,  in  which  the 
characteristics  of  the  population,  as  well  as  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  pecu- 
liaritiea  of  every  country — in  other  words,  the  history  of  man  and  nature— «re 
given  in  sharp  outlines,  so  as  to  make  geography  the  centre  to  which  many  rays 
of  knowledge  oonvei^ge.    This  Atlas  is  accompanied,  for  the  use  of  pupUa  not 
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aoqoainted  with  nataral  histoiy,  by  "  Naturbilder,"  (Pictores  of  Nature,)  of 
which  Humboldt  wrote  to  the  author:  "You  have  solyed  a  difficult  problem ; 
you  have  written  a  book  entertaining,  and  with  all  its  great  yariety  of  matter 
entirely  correct"  To  facilitate  the  drawing  of  maps,  Dr.  Vogel  has  published 
''Netzatlas,"  (nets  for  drawing  mi^)  on  oil  paper,  printed  with  oil  colors,  so 
that  mi^  drawn  with  chalk,  or  green  color,  in  case  of  feiluro,  are  eaaly  wiped 
off  with  a  sponge.  This  was  lately  followed  by  his  "  Wosnd-oOas^  (for  the 
wall,)  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  used  for  class  instruction.  Both  of  these  aids  to 
teachers  and  pupils  would  prore  useful  in  your  schools,  whero  map-drawing  is 
much  resorted  to. 

G^eography  has  received  much  attention  in  American  sdiools — ^many  of  which, 
even  in  country  districts,  I  fotmd  fiur  advanced  beyond  schools  of  the  same 
grade  in  Europe.  But  is  it  not  taught  too  much  as  a  matter  of  memory?  Sz- 
cept  Woodbridge's  Geography,  not  one  of  those  commonly  used  in  sdiools 
which  I  examined  in  1851,  seemed  to  recognize  the  theoretical  progress  and  the 
flcientiflc  development  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  which  was  begun  by  Ritter, 
and  continued  by  Humboldt,  Raumer,  and  VogeL  There  was  &r  too  much  polit- 
ical speculation  and  statistical  dust,  and  not  enough  of  the  physical  substntom 
or  condition  of  the  country  and  the  population. 

Having  recently  returned  firom  England,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  rejection,  or  withdrawal  by  himself  of  Lord  John  Russell's  conciliatory  res- 
olutions on  National  Education,  there  is  a  steady  progress  of  public  opinion  in 
&vor  of  a  better  system  and  more  efficient  agencies  of  public  education.  The 
parliamentaiy  grant  of  £451,231,  (over  $2,000,000,)  is  an  evidence  of  this. 

Dr.  Adolphus  Diesterweg  of  Berlin,  that  great  pedagogue  of  old  reputaUon, 
the  editor  of  the  Rheinische  Blatter,  for  twenty-five  years,  formerly  principal  of  a 
Normal  School ,  and  whom  you  saw  m  a  green  old  age  in  Berlin  in  1854,  has  Just 
published  his  "  Pedagogical  Almanac"  for  1857.  He  must  have  many  fiiends  in 
America  on  account  of  his  liberal  views,  and  his  partiahty  for  the  institutioiiB 
of  your  oountiy. 

Charles  Justus  Blochman,  the  well-known  principal  of  the  College  in  Dree- 
den,  which  you  visited,  the  disciple  of  Pestalossi,  and  teacher  in  his  school  it 
Yverdcn  from  1809  to  1817,  died  and  was  buried  near  Gfeneva  last  year. 

The  Pestalozzian  Foundation  in  Dresden  for  the  orphan  children  of  teachen^ 
established  by  the  disciples  and  admirers  of  Pestalozd,  on  the  centenary  anni- 
versaxy  of  his  birth-day,  supports  21  boys  and  120  girls,  and  has  an  annual  in- 
come of  3796  thalers. 

Prince  Schoenberg  has  established  a  Normal  School  fbr  female  toadiers  in 
Saxony — who  have  not  been  heretofore  admitted  to  these  seminaries.  In  truth 
females  are  not  employed  in  village  or  country  schools,  either  as  principals  or 
assistants,  to  any  considerable  extent  The  establishment  of  female  Noimal 
Schools  in  Belgium,  as  part  of  the  system  of  public  instiuctioii,  is  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  European  education. 

Be  pleased  to  receive  this  communication  with  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
Real  Schools,  and  the  latest  educational  statistics  of  Austria,  as  evidence  of  iqy 
interest  in  your  editorial  labors,  and  I  will  by  next  post  send  you  the  titles  of 
several  of  our  best  Pedagogical  Journals,  Year  Books,  and  Manuals,  wfakh 
may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers,  together  with  the  lastest  ediioationd 
•tttistics  of  Prussia^  Saxony,  Ac.  -      •- 

Most  respectfhlly,  your  ob*t  servant  and  friend, 

HxBicijnr  Wi 
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Toil  wiU  not  be  surpriaed  this  time  to  hear  of  the  first  Gennan  power,  i  e.,  of 
AMtitria  Though  she  ranks  not  at  all  first  among  the  states  in  regard  to  odu- 
GstioD,  yet  she  has  made,  since  1849,  so  great  strides  in  the  right  direction,  that 
all  firiends  of  educational  improvement  are  at  present  even  more  interested  in 
ihat  country,  than  in  those  of  older  educational  fame,  where  some  watchmen  fan- 
ej  they  find  a  sUght  tendency  to  reaction.  The  progress  now  already  made  in 
Austria,  is  especially  visible  in  the  erection  of  ^'Keal  Schools,"  a  class  of  schools 
that  has  sprung  into  life  within  the  last  seventy  years. 

It  is  true  the  first  school  of  the  same  name  was  kept  by  Ilecker,  at  Berlin, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  was  so  defective  in  its  organization,  be- 
cause  of  its  containing  too  much  of  the  too  practical  "Real"  stamp,  as  manufao* 
turing,  agricultural,  mining,  commercial,  and  other  classes,  that  the  present 
'^Beal  Schools"  can  not  well  be  compared  with  it  They  are,  however,  the  off- 
q;>ring  of  that  old  reaction,  or  if  you  choose,  revolution,  since  wrought  out  by 
Bacon  and  Comenius,  against  the  exclusive  classical  or  Latin  schools ;  that  is  to 
say,  against  all  schools  in  their  former  organization.  No  wonder  then  that 
Hecker,  whilst  he  avoided  Scylla,  fell  into  Charybdis,  by  m^^ing  his  school  a 
workshop.  In  one  of  his  annual  reports  it  wus  stated  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  pupils  had  been  instructed  in  nursing  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms,  and 
that  in  the  manufacturing  class,  dealing  in  leather  "  was  begun,"  for  which  pur- 
pose the  boys  had  been  shown  ninety  samples  of  leather,  each  of  them  as  great 
M  an  octavo  leafl  Yet  the  spirit  which  had  called  it  to  hfe  was  not  to  be 
quenched,  and  a  pedagogical  strife  commenced,  of  which  our  Ilerder  prophesied 
^hty  years  ago,  that  it  would  last  forever;  for  the  "Real  Schools"  would  not 
teach  Latin  enough  for  an  Emesti,  nor  tlie  Latin  schools  "  realia  enough  for  all 
the  world."  Time  was  the  best  reformer,  and  in  the  last  seventy  years,  more 
than  three  hundred  "  Real  Schools"  have  been  founded,  or  incorporated  as  par- 
allel classes,  on  the  gymnasium,  on  a  sound  principle  of  education,  which  left 
the  gymnasia  untouched  on  the  one  hand,  and  added  technical  schools  of  a 
higher  and  lower  order  on  the  other  hand.  Thus  the  Real  Schools  resembling 
your  High  Schools  in  every  respect,  are  burgher  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  re- 
sorted to  by  all  such  as  prepare  for  a  trade  or  a  higher  technical  instruction,  and 
want  a  better  education  than  the  one  given  till  the  fourteenth  year  of  age  in 
our  common  or  burgher  schools:  whilst  professional  students  must  prepare  for 
the  University  in  the  gymnasia;  and  the  merely  technical  wants  of  apprentices 
and  others,  in  drawing,  mensuration,  &c.,  are  provided  by  Industrial  schools. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  distinction  between  real,  and  in- 
dustrial, and  trade  schools,  and  commercial  schools,  because  they  have  no  dis- 
tinct and  settled  organization.  The  two  latter  are  founded  and  kept  by  indus- 
trial or  commercial  associations,  and  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  that 
class  of  the  community,  and  are  partly  prior  in  date  to  the  municipal  or  state 
real  schools,  (higher  burgher  schools,)  and  have  evening  and  Sunday  classes  for 
apprentices.  As  to  the  different  character  of  instruction,  I  may  mention  in 
general,  that  the  Real  Schools,  as  they  are  now  an  essential  part  of  our  pubhc 
school  system,  try  to  give  in  their  way  a  general  education,  by  training  and  de- 
veloping the  mental  and  moral  faculties,  without  particular  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous wants  of  their  pupils,  and  are  therefore  sometimes  called  *'  real  gymnasia." 
Thufl^  the  modem  languages)  especially  the  French,  are  so  taught  as  to  apply 
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the  claaaical  instructioii  in  the  gymnasia,  not  to  make  the  pupil  to  learn  phraaea 
and  to  talk  soon,  but  to  show,  so  far  as  possible,  the  genius  of  the  language  and 
literature.  H^nce,  the  Real  Schools  combines  in  general  the  mathematical  and 
linguistic  elements  of  education,  whilst  the  former  predominates,  (with  natural 
sciences  and  drawing,)  in  the  industrial,  the  latter  in  the  oonmierdal  schools. 

The  graduates  of  the  Saxon  real  schools,  either  pass  into  the  shop  or  go  into 
the  Poljtechnical  Institution,  or  Military  College  at  Dresden,  the  Mining  Acad- 
emy in  Frieberg,  the  Agricultural  Academy  in  Tharand,  near  Dresden,  or  make 
their  examination  as  clerks  in  the  post  office. 

It  is  with  regard  to  those  high  schools,  that  Austria  is  deservedly  praised  for 
great  progress.  Hahn  says  (Hand-buch  der  Statistik  des  Ostrichischen  Kaiser- 
staats,  Wien,  1853,  II,  p.  614,)  "  though  there  were  ahready  two  real  schools  in 
Bohemia  before  1850,  yet  neither  these,  nor  other  technical  schools  joined  with 
industrial  associations  had  a  definite  plan  of  instruction,  such  as  the  progress  of 
industry  urgently  required  now,  the  existing  real  schools  are  reformed,  as  others 
erected  on  a  common  system,  having  a  complete  organization.  The  extraordi- 
nary and  annually  increasing  attendance  of  pupils,  proves  how  much  they  are 
wanted.  Municipal  governments  and  associations  in  all  the  provinces  have 
the  greatest  zeal  in  assisting  the  organization  of  each  school  by  their  contribu- 
tions. This  was  owing  to  an  imperial  decree,  dated  Sept  1848,  but  since  then, 
the  work  has  been  advanced  by  the  present  minister  of  Public  InstructioD, 
Count  Thunun,  who  presented  an  excellent  memorial  to  the  Emperor,  which 
was  approved  March  8,  1851,  and  also  by  the  Counselor,  Dr.  Marian  Koller, 
since  1846  superintendent  of  that  branch  of  education."  There  were  in  1864, 
fifteen  upper  or  complete  real  schools  with  six  classes,  viz.:  two  in  Vienna,  (554- 
658  pupils,)  two  in  Prague,  (German,  327, — ^Bohemian,  465,)  one  in  Presburg, 
(427,)  Linz,  (178,)  Brunn,  (819,)  Graz,  (159,)  Lemberg,  Krakan,  Milano,  (934,) 
Yenice,  Ruchinberg,  Rakonitz,  and  Elbogen.  Besides  there  were  120  Lower 
Real  Schools,  with  but  throe  classes,  and  10,759  pupils,  viz.:  16  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  (6  in  Vienna,)  30  in  Bohemia,  13  in  Moravia,  10  in  Tyrol,  11 
in  Galicia,  15  in  Italy,  5  in  Hungary.  Technical  Academies  or  Polytechnical 
schools,  exist  in  Vienna,  (1,732  students,)  Brunn  (343,)  Graz,  (171,)  Lemberg, 
(223,)  Krakan,  (428,)  Prag,  (805,)  Pesth,  (251,)  and  Trieste,  (221,)  having  in  all 
1,637  German  students,  908  Bohemians,  570  Poles;  349  Magyars;  191  Italians, 
and  138  Slavonians. 

Seven  upper  real  schools,  (complete,)  were  about  to  be  erected.  Ten  separate 
and  nine  "  associate"  lower  real  schools,  (joined  to  a  burgher  school) 

These  Austrian  real  schools  dififcr  firom  those  of  northern  Germany  by  their 
more  realistic  or  technical  character,  drawing,  mathematics,  and  natural  sdenoeB 
forming  the  chief  branches  of  instruction,  whilst  in  our  northern  high  schools, 
the  modem  languages  assume,  some  say,  a  too  important  position.  In  the  real- 
istic department  of  Leipsic,  for  instance,  there  are  two  professors  of  modem 
languages ;  one  of  French,  the  other  of  English ;  whereas  in  Austria,  instruc- 
tion in  the  same  is  not  '*  obligatory,"  nor  committed  to  regular  teachers,  nor  is  it 
surprising  since  these  were  intended  to  be  preparatory  to  Polytechnical  Acade- 
mies, and  similarly  organized  to  those  real  schools  connected  before  1849  with 
those  academies  in  Vienna  and  Prague.  And  just  that  industrial  cfaancter 
&vored  their  increase  with  the  government,  which  at  all  times  was  eager  to 
raise  its  Industrial  and  scientific  schools,  to,  or  above  the  level  of  the  aaina 
schools  in  the  rest  of  Germany.     I  may  mention  here  that  whilst  the  AottriAii 
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tTnivereitieB  are  in  other  respects  not  to  be  compared  to  ours,  still  the  Medical 
Flacalties  of  the  same  in  Vienna  and  Prague,  are  superior  to  anj  in  Europe. 

Now  to  call  these  schools  bj  American  names,  I  think  our  Polytechnic 
schools  may  be  compared  with  your  Scientific  schools.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  Cambridge,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
school  for  Architecture  is  connected  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  our  highest  sci- 
entific schools.  Oxir  Real  schools  resemble  nearly  the  English  departments  of 
your  high  school,  or  the  English  High  School  in  Boston ;  though  in  many  Real 

* 

schools,  (especially  in  Pnisssia,)  Latin  is  still  taught  to  some  extent.  Li  others, 
however,  it  is  entirely  superseded  by  French  and  English.  I  now  come  to  a 
weak  point,  it  seems  to  me  in  your  English  high  schools ;  I  mean  the  want  of 
good  instruction  in  modem  languages.  You  may  point  to  the  English;  but  as 
the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupils,  it  wants  that  which  is  so  instructive  in  Latin 
and  any  other  foreign  language ;  and  then  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  too  simple  in 
structure,  to  be  a  sufficient  g^und-work  of  grammatical  discipline.  No  wonder 
that  English  grammar  or  parsing  is  generally  no  favorite  with  your  scholars. 
Now  here,  I  dare  say,  a  sound  instruction  in  German  or  French  is  more  wanted 
than  with  yoa  To  say  nothing  of  the  practical  use  to  be  made  of  a  modem  lan- 
guage in  after  life,  but  merely  in  a  pedagogical  sense,  I  dont  mean  that  you 
want  natives  of  France  or  Germany,  perhaps  of  doubtful  education,  to  make 
the  pupils  talk  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  foreign  idioms,  but  well  bred  American 
scholars,  who  would  not  teach  phrases  from  Ollendorf 's  grammar,  but  would 
know  how  to  teach  theur  pupils  the  stmcture  of  the  language,  and  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  its  literature. 

Good  text-books  would  soon  follow.  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  deside- 
ratum, especially  as  the  means  of  emplojring  such  teachers  are  as  often  wanted 
as  the  right  man ;  and  in  many  cases  both  are  wanting.  Yet  I  consider  that 
tiie  committee  having  charge  of  your  high  schools,  to  make  them  truly  schools 
of  the  highest  order,  should  pay  more  attention  to  sound  and  thorough  instrac- 
tion  in  at  least  one  modem  language.  There  is  a  similar  want  in  the  Aus- 
trian Real  schools,  though  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  yours :  and  in  Austria 
those  are  middle  schools  in  a  chiefly  technical  system  of  education,  and  your 
high  schools,  like  our  real  schools,  are  intended  to  give  a  high-toned  general 
education  of  the  best  sort  without  the  classics. 

I  wish  you  had  one  other  thing  like  the  Austrian  schools,  the  "  annual  pro- 
gnm&''  You  know  that  all  of  our  schools  of  a  higher  grade  as  real  schools, 
gymnasia,  academies,  universities,  etc,  have  their  annual  reports  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  literary  or  scientific  treatise  written  by  one  of  the  professors.  The 
advantages  of  this  custom  are  too  clear  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Now  the  Austrian 
real  schools  make  themselves  very  remarkable  in  their  young  career,  by  having, 
instead  of  one,  three  and  four  such  treatises  of  two  or  three  professors,  besides 
the  report  of  the  PrincipaL  This  may  be  a  task,  and  a  great  expense,  yet  one 
treatise  written  by  one  of  the  professors  after  a  series  of  years,  is  a  beneficial 
stimulus  to  private  studies  and  is  productive  of  scientific  or  pedagogical  sug- 
gestions or  results,  which  never  would  be  published  except  in  this  form. 

I  should  mention  that  teachers  in  the  lower  Real  Schools  of  Austria  are 
trained  in  the  upper  Real  Schools  in  special  training  courses  formed  under  the 
direction  of  the  PrincipaL 
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apnlatlon  of  z's  and  fs  to  prove  that^  if  Mr.  A.  ezammed,  the  odda  were  fifty  to 
one  he  would  ask  a  particular  question  about  the  binomial  theorem,  and  thirty 
to  one  that,  if  Mr.  B.  examined,  he  would  ask  a  pet  question  of  his  in  logar- 
ithms. But  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  trace  the  bias  of  an  examiner  of  the 
Sodety  of  Arts,  or  who  is  there  to  pay  for  such  a  detective-like  proceeding? 
But  it  has  been  said,  men  who  are  well  up  in  subjects  often  pass  a  poor  exam- 
ination in  them,  and  are  outstripped  by  others  whose  knowledge  in  the  same 
subjects  is  of  a  very  meagre  kind.  But  is  not  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  examination  scheme  to  bring  out,  not  merely  the  acquisitions  made— to  test 
not  alone  the  intellectual  capacity — ^but  presence  of  mind,  coolness,  sagacity, 
and  quickness  in  seizing  the  point  of  the  questions  put  by  the  examiner. 

Eino  may  EducaJtUm  he  Fromoiedt — On  this  question  we  shall  find  as 
many  varieties  of  opinion  as  there  are  different  shades  of  the  same  color.  One 
man  is  for  the  kUastz  fairer  the  let  alone  principle ;  another  says,  let  the  State 
take  the  whole  matter  into  its  own  hands,  let  it  catch  the  truants^  shut  them  up 
between  stone  walls,  and  pour  learning  like  physic  down  their  throats.  One 
man  says,  let  us  have  a  national  tax  for  education.  Oh  no,  says  a  second,  I 
am  for  a  local  rate.  I  am  opposed  to  both  your  plans,  cried  a  third ;  I  am  all 
for  voluntary  contributions.  Away  with  centralization,  exclaims  one  man,  it  is 
Prussian  and  despotia  Down  with  local  management,  cries  his  adversary,  it  is 
corrupt  and  fattens  nests  of  jobbers.  One  man  shouts  for  secular  instruction, 
another  will  have  nothing  but  purely  religious  teaching,  while  a  third  would  at- 
tempt to  combine  them  both.  One  man  admits  Dissenters  openly  to  church 
schools,  another  would  let  them  in  by  the  back  door,  while  a  third  would  ex- 
clude them  altogether.  So  on  I  might  continue  to  raise  a  saddened  smile  or 
provoke  indignant  laughter.  Now,  then,  as  there  are  so  many  opinions  on  this 
well  ventilated,  certainly  not  winnowed  question,  for  it  contains  plenty  of  chafi^ 
I  can  not  much  be  blamed  if  I,  too,  like  Diogenes,  proceed  to  roll  my  tub.  Well, 
then,  my  view  is  this.  We  shall  never  radically  improve  education  until  we 
create  a  demand  for  it  I  am  convinced  that  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand 
holds  as  strictly  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  iron  or  coal  This  is  the  great  princi- 
ple to  establish.  Once  let  it  be  widely  known  and  clearly  understood  that  a  new 
order  of  things  had  arisen — that,  however  it  may  have  been  heretofore,  men 
will  be  promoted  for  tlicir  industry  and  talent,  instead  of  by  personal  favor,  or 
through  &mily  influence-— do  this  and  immediately  two  distinct  consequenoei 
will  follow.  You  will  have  employments  more  economically,  because  better 
filled  than  formerly ;  but  far  more  than  this  will  be  the  result  Education  will 
receive  an  impetus  which  could  be  given  it  in  no  other  way.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  on  my  mind  that  within  the  last  two  years  the  government  has  done 
far  more  to  promote  and  improve  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country,  and  to  stimulate  their  energies  by  throwing  open  the  appointments  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company  to  unrestricted  competition,  by  es- 
tablishing examinations  for  official  situations,  than  if  they  had  founded  fifty  col> 
leges  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  endowed  500  professorships  in  them. 
The  means  of  knowledge  and  &cilities  for  learning  are  not  difficult  to  obtain  in 
this  country.  Everybody  you  meet  is  willing  to  give  the  struggling  student  ih 
helping  hand.  What  we  lack  is  the  strong  propelling  motive  to  inde&tigablQ 
efTort  Make  education  a  necessary  of  life,  and  not  merely  a  luxury,  and  de- 
pend upon  it  men  will  procure  it,  come  by  it  how  they  may.  Create  the  de- 
mand and  the  supply  is  sure  to  follow.    Whether  England  shi^l  elevate  the 
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tone  of  its  education,  or  raise  the  standard  of  its  instruction,  is  not  a  question  for 
a  goremment  to  decide ;  it  does  not  depend  on  the  Lords,  it  does  not  rest  with 
the  Commons;  it  is  a  question  cntirelj  within  the  control  of  the  people  them- 
flelres.  Let  the  employers  of  labor  promote  only  the  educated  and  the  indus- 
trious, and  an  ample  supply  of  the  educated  and  industrious  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. Let  them  do  tliis,  and  then  urge  the  govemment  to  follow  their  example. 
What  can  be  more  hypocritical  or  contemptible  than  for  a  man  to  make  a  speech, 
a  flaming  speech  perhaps,  on  the  platform  of  some  education  meeting,  abuse 
the  government,  censure  the  Committee  of  Council,  hold  up  the  finger  of  warn- 
ing to  the  church,  and  then  go  home  and  bestow  any  bit  of  patronage  or  oflSce 
in  his  gift  on  tlie  idle  or  worthless,  on  the  mere  ground  of  interest  or  acquain- 
tance? 

Social  Standing  of  (he  Tecuiher. — The  value  of  the  article  in  which  the 
teacher  deals,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  hold,  will  in  a  great  measure 
determine  liis  social  standing.  Where  education  is  but  lightly  valued,  its  pro- 
fessors are  but  little  esteemed.  Where,  as  in  the  universities,  instruction  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  knowledge  mny  lead  to  honor  or  to  social  position,  the  teacher 
there  may  take  a  higher  grade.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  divinity,  law,  and 
medicine  are  called  specially  the  learned  professions,  because  the  subjects  about 
which  they  are  occupied  are  some  of  the  highest  and  most  important  which 
concern  man  either  in  his  future  or  his  present  state.  Accordingly,  wherever 
education  is  highly  valued,  the  office  of  the  educator  stands  high.  In  ignorant 
and  barbarous  communities  he  is  citlier  not  found  at  all,  or  he  is  placed  very 
near  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  In  ancient  Greece,  where  philosophy  was 
the  highest  and  noblest  subject  of  human  thought,  statesmen  and  generals  were 
its  lecturers.  In  ancient  Rome  where  philosophy  was  despised,  its  teachers 
were  slaves.  The  conclusion  I  come  to,  therefore,  is  this,  that  the  social  stand- 
ing of  the  teacher  can  only  be  advanced  by  enhancing  the  value  of  the  article 
he  trades  in.  When  pupils  shall  flock  in  crowds  after  the  teacher  of  knowledge, 
praying  for  admission  to  his  lectures,  he  will  take  a  very  different  position  from 
that  he  now  fills.  At  present  Mr.  Squeers  Ls  only  too  often  the  type  of  the 
schoolmaster  in  remote  districts,  and  this  brings  me  back  again  by  another  train 
of  thought  to  the  principle  I  set  out  with — that  it  is  only  by  some  such  testing 
of  results  as  I  advocate,  that  the  honoral^le  profession  of  teacher  can  be  purged 
of  such  men.  The  State  can  not  interfere  with  them — they  could  reftise  admis- 
sion to  govemment  or  any  other  inspectors.  Parents  or  pupils  are  no  judges  of 
a  schoolmaster's  qualifications.  It  is  only  through  some  such  testing  tribunal  as 
I  advocate  that  the  incompetency  of  such  men  could  be  detected  and  exposed 
through  the  proved  ignorance  of  their  pupils.  The  social  position,  then,  of  the 
schoolmaster  can  only  be  raised  by  elevating  the  educational  platform  on  which 
he  stands. 

Value  of  Menial  Labor. — Speaking  of  mental  labor,  Mr.  Bagley  of  Man- 
chester, in  his  lecture  on  the  "Labor  of  Life,"  says :  "  With  the  progress  and  in- 
crease of  society,  the  number  whose  labor  consists  of  mental  rather  than  of 
physical  exertion  becomes  more  conspicuous.  The  pursuits  of  men  being  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  professions,  as  well  as  trade  and  com- 
merce, are  called  into  existence  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  age.  Professional 
men,  consisting  of  medical  practitioners,  lawyers,  clergymen,  engineers,  archi- 
tects, and  men  of  science,  and  of  those  upon  whom  the  governing  power  of  a 
country  dOTolres,  are  as  requisite  for  the  good  of  the  common  wealaa  are  those 
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idio  perfbnn  bodOj  and  vinble  labor.  Indeed,  the  labor  of  the  nrind  exoeeda^ 
in  national  importance  and  naefulness,  the  mere  dnidgory  of  muscle  and  of 
physical  force  To  the  mental  serrices  of  professors  of  eveiy  daas,  the  inhat^ 
ants  of  the  earth  owe  an  extent  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  sufficiently  ao> 
knowledged.  From  the  ancients  and  their  successors,  modem  civilization  has 
derived  the  fruits  of  both  accumulated  labor  and  wisdom.  Nor  is  the  apparent 
leisure  of  many  of  the  most  intellectual  occupations  to  be  despised.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  ig:norant  do  not  appreciate  mental  labor,  and  though  the  midnight 
student,  wasting  in  power,  like  the  flickering  light  of  his  lamp,  may  be  develop- 
ing the  hidden  treasures  of  nature,  art  or  science,  and  preparing  for  the  benefi- 
dal  and  active  exercise  of  some  new  industry,  his  toils  are  often  unrewarded, 
and,  with  Butler,  the  eulogy  of  the  monumental  stone,  becomes  his  portion,  in- 
stead of  the  bread  which  he  needed."  But  the  educator  labors  under  other  dis- 
advantages. He  finds  great  difficulty  in  augmenting  the  stock  of  bis  intellect- 
ual acquisitions.  Now  this  to  some  persons  may  appear  very  strange,  but  so  it 
is.  There  is  no  man,  no  matter  what  his  occupation,  business  or  profession,  if  he 
have  any  leisure  at  all,  who  is  not  in  a  more  favorable  position  to  make  inteUectu- 
al  progress  than  the  schoolmaster.  The  reason  is  plain.  A  man  of  busineas 
who  is  engaged  all  day  in  his  warehouse,  or  superintending  his  workmen,  or 
transacting  commercial  affairs,  when  he  returns  home  in  the  evening  finds  it  a 
positive  relief  to  take  up  a  book  or  a  subject  of  study,  because  in  so  doing 
he  brings  into  play  a  set  of  faculties  wliieh  were  dormant  during  the  day.  This 
is  tlie  reason  why  so  many  merchants  and  other  men  of  business  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  attainments  in  literature  and  science.  But  when  the  school- 
master has  finished  his  day's  work,  if  he  takes  up  a  book,  he  calls  into  action 
only  faculties  already  jaded  by  the  labors  of  the  day.  The  wonder  should  be, 
therefore,  that  they  have  done  so  much,  rather  than  that  they  have  done  so  lit- 
tle. But,  however  this  may  bo,  you  perform  a  work  without  which  society 
could  not  hold  well  together — ^you  expend  your  energies  in  improving  others 
rather  than  in  accomplishing  yourselves — ^you  have  the  priceless  satisfaction  of 
your  own  consciences  that  you  do  the  work  which  is  given  you  to  do,  and  this 
is  a  reward  which  finally  is  the  greatest  we  can  obtain.    Yours  is  a  great  work 

if  you  will  only  so  regard  it : — 

**  All  the  meana  of  action— 
The  shapeless  masses,  the  materials- 
Lie  everywhere  around  us.    What  we  Deed 
Is  the  celestial  fire,  to  change  tile  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  clear." 

New  Eduoatiox.\l  Museuii. — Tlie  Privy  Council,  Education  Department,  have 
arranged  to  open  the  new  Kducational  Museum,  at  tlie  New  Buildings,  South  Ken- 
sington, in  the  Spring.  The  museum  will  exhibit,  under  a  proper  classification,  all 
important  books,  diagrams,  illustrations,  and  apparatus  connected  with  education 
already  in  use,  or  whidi  may  Im?  published  fi'oin  time  to  time,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  producers  of  apparatus,  books,  diagrams,  maps,  Ac,  used  in  teach- 
ing, will  have  the  privilege,  subject  to  certain  regulations,  of  placing  their  publica- 
tions "ind  productions  in  the  museum,  thus  making  them  known  to  Uie  pubhc ;  and 
we  understand  that  a  unanimous  desire  to  assist  has  been  expressed  by  all  tlio 
great  educational  societies  and  publishers.  A  catalogue  will  bo  prei>are<i  which 
will  contain  the  price  lists  which  exhibitors  may  furnish  for  insertion.  Tlie  books 
and  objects  will  be  grouped  under  the  following  divisions: — 1.  School  buildings 
and  fittings,  forms,  desks,  shites,  plans,  models,  Ac.  2.  General  education,  in- 
cluding reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  foreign  languages, 
histories.  3.  Drawing  and  tlie'Fine  Arts.  4.  Music.  6.  Household  Economy. 
6.  Geography  and  Astronomy.  7.  Natural  History.  8.  Chemistry.  9.  Phy- 
wkm,    10.  Mechanics.    11.  iVpparatus  for  teaching  the  blind  and  the  de^f  uui 
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EoOKOMio  LiBBART. — The  following  announoement  is  oopied  from  the  Joor- 
nal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  January  22d,  1867. 

It  is  desired  to  form,  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  special  collection 
of  English  and  Foreign  publications,  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  working 
dasses,  and  the  means  of  improving  it 

This  collection  will  particularly  include  the  programme  and  annual  reports  of 
the  various  Provident  and  Benevolent  Institutions  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
provinces,  and  other  minor  publications,  which  are  frequently  required  for  ref- 
erence by  persons  practically  engaged  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  and  social  condition  of  the  people ;  but  which,  from  their  inconspicu- 
ous appearance,  are  not  generally  classed  among  the  available  contents  of  a 
public  hbrary. 

As  the  plan  can  only  be  carried  out  to  full  advantage  by  extensive  coopera- 
tion, persons  who  can  supply  or  obtain  through  their  friends  publications  or 
documents  of  the  nature  pointed  out  in  the  following  summary,  are  invited  to 
forward  them  to  the  Secretary. 

N.  B.  The  following  indications  are  not  to  be  considered  as  exclusive.  Other 
subjects  will  suggest  themselves  by  analogy. 

I.  Programmes,  Regulations,  Annual  Reports,  Ac.,  showing  the  organization 
o^  and  the  results  obtained  by  the  various  Institutions  estabhshed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  industrious  classes,  such  as  model  dwellings,  dormitories,  sailors'  and 
servants'  horaes,  baths  and  wash-houses,  soup  kitchens,  working  men's  coffee 
rooms,  Fouriieaux'  Econoniujues,  dispensaries,  hospitals,  asylums,  eleemosynary 
institutions,  reformatories,  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  creches^  or  pub- 
lic nurseries  and  infant  schools,  ragged  schools,  industrial  schools,  evening  class- 
es, mechanics'  institutions  of  every  kind,  village  libraries,  clothing  and  provision 
societies,  friendly  societies  and  benefit  clubs,  savings'  banks,  and  pawn  houses, 
(Mmis  de  Pitte,)  trades'  associations,  land  and  building  societies,  allotment  sode- 
ties,  societies  for  the  protection  and  guidance  of  emigrants,  societies  for  the  pat- 
ronage of  apprentices. 

As  it  is  the  evident  interest  of  the  foregoing  institutions  to  become  more  ex- 
tensively knoMTO,  it  is  hoped  that  their  Secretaries  will  be  disposed  to  favor  the 
Society  of  Arts  with  their  respective  papers. 

II.  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  including  building  designs  and  materials,  fittings,  furniture  and 
household  utensils,  clothing,  food,  its  production,  commercial  supply,  prepara- 
tion, adulteration,  &c, ;  fuel  and  other  domestic  requisites, 

III.  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  various  departments  of  sanitary 
economy,  such  as  drainage,  sewerage,  water  supply,  ventilation,  removal  of  nui- 
sances, prevention  of  casualties  by  inundations,  shipwreck,  fire,  &c. ;  protection 
against  the  effects  of  hot,  cold,  dry,  damp  or  changeable  cUmates ;  prevention 
or  relief  of  tlie  accidents,  injuries,  and  cUseases  which  attach  to  many  handi- 
craft occupations ;  organization  of  medical  assistance. 

rV.  Essays  and  other  publications  relating  to  the  social  condition  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes ;  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed ;  the  organization  of 
labor,  &c. 

V.  Acts  of  Parliament,  official  reports,  statistical  returns  Ac.,  bearing  on  the 
before-mentioned  subjects. 

YL  Manuals  and  hand  books  for  special  classes  or  trades. 
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VLL  PaUicatioiis  deecribing  or  ninssnong  the  conditioa  of  the  woridng 
daases  in  the  colonies  or  in  foreign  ooantnea. 

VILL  Periodicals  intended  for  the  nae  of  the  worldng  population  or  their 
friends. 

Farther  indications  wiD  be  found  in  a  printed  list  of  papers  alreadr  presented 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  wfaidi  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
toiy. 

In  absence  of  the  pnblications  themselves,  particulars  of  them,  and  of  the 
address  where  they  may  be  obtained  will  be  thankfully  received. 

It  is  contemplated  to  form  a  classified  list  of  all  that  has  api)eared  in  print 
within  these  last  five  or  six  yean,  of  a  nature  to  interert  the  friends  of  the  work- 
ing cliisses,  and  to  continue  this  catalogue  from  year  to  year. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  International  Congress  latc-ly  held  at  Brussels,  that  each 
country  should  forward  such  a  list  once  or  twice  a  year  to  a  central  committee 
at  that  place,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  published  as  an  International 
Bulletin. 

[Individuals  or  Societies  in  the  United  States,  can  avafl  themselves  of  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  forward  Reports  without 
diarge  to  themselves  or  to  the  recipients. — Ed.] 


IRELAND. 

Natioical  Education. — ^The  Commisnoners  of  National  Education  for  1855, 

state  :~ 

*^  That  at  the  olose  of  the  year  1854,  they  had  in  operation  5,178  schools,  at- 
tended by  556,551  children ;  and  at  the  end  of  1855,  tbey  bad  only  5,124  sclmols, 
with  538,246  pupils,  showing  a  decrease  of  54  schools,  and  of  18.305  scholars. 
The  decreafie  in  workhouse  schools,  amounting  to  10,450  scholars,  is  included,  of 
CuarHe,  in  the  grand  total  mentioned.  The  number  of  schools  struck  off  the  list, 
during  tho  year  1855,  is  reported  at  209,  to  which  must  be  added  23  in  the  'sus- 
pended lint,*  making  a  total  of  232  suspended  and  abolished  schools.  In  a  sabse- 
3ocnt  pan(»ac;o  the  commissioners  report  the  addition  of  154  schools  to  their  list, 
urinj;  1855,  and  among  the  patrons  of  these  new  schoc^  there  are  34  Protestants, 
lay  and  clericnl,  and  i)6  Roman  Catholics,  ditto.  The  amount  of  salaries,  gratui- 
ties, &c.,  paid  to  teachers,  monitors,  assistants,  &c..  was  105,043/.  3«.  1 1  c^.,  being 
an  Increase  of  10,052/.  7«.  6d.  over  the  expenditure  of  1854,  in  this  department ; 
the  tr>tal  pum  paid  to  452  monitors,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  males  and  the  re- 
mainder fcMnalcs,  being  1 ,896/.  15s.  The  amount  expended  in  premiums  for  clean- 
liness and  ffitod  order  during  the  year  1855,  was  938/.,  being  13  graduated  pre- 
miums of  22/.  lOs.  in  each  of  the  educational  districts  Into  which  the  country  has 
been  divided.  Daring  the  year  288  national  teachers — viz.,  201  men  and  87 
women — have  been  trained  at  the  model  institution  in  Dublin,  besides  39  teachers 
not  connected  with  national  schools.  Of  the  288  teachers  above  mentioned,  there 
were  18  belonging  to  the  established  church,  41  Presbyterians,  2  connected  with 
another  dissenting  denomination,  and  227  Roman  Catholics.  At  the  close  of 
1855,  there  were  139  workhouse  schools  in  connection  with  tlio  National  Board, 
leaving  in  all  Ireland  only  24  workhouse  schools  not  connected  with  the  national 
•y>tem. 

In  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  number  of  model  schools,  either  in  operation 
or  in  coarse  of  erection,  at  the  end  of  1855,  was  37,  while  of  *■  ordinary  sgricul- 
tnnl  schools  there  were,  46 ;  of  workhonso  agricultorul  schools,  79  ;  of  school 
gardens,  3;  — making  a  total  of  165,  and  showing  an  increase  on  Uie  year  upon  all 
these  classes  of  1 0.'  The  entire  outlay,  *  exdasi  ve  of  the  cost  of  buildings,'  amomti 
lo  7,000/.,  for  the  agricultural  mstmction  of  *  3,500  pupils  and  teachers.' " 
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GERMANY. 

Oorretpondenee  of  Dr.  Eermcmn  Wimmer. 

Wb  are  happy  to  annoonoe  that  oar  friend,  Dr.  Hermann  Wimmer,  of  Boma, 
near  Leipaic,  will  hereafter  be  a  regular  correspondent  and  contributor  to  our 
Journal, — and  paiticularlj  in  all  that  relates  to  the  current  educational  literature 
and  moyements  of  Germany.  Dr.  Wimmer  is  personallj-  known  to  many  of  our 
readers,  as  an  accomplished  classical  teacher,  and  by  his  work  on  "  EducaUon 
and  ReUgion  in  the  VhUed  Siaiea,^^  published  in  Leipsic  in  1853.  lie  was  edu- 
oatod  in  the  gymnasium  and  university  of  Leipsic ;  trained  for  a  classical  teacher 
in  the  philological  seminary  of  Hermann  and  Klotz, — ^was  for  several  years 
profSMBor  in  Blochmann  College  at  Dresden, — ^has  fitted  young  men  for  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Berlin  and  of  Oxford,  as  private  tutor,  and  taught  with  great  success 
for  a  short  period  in  one  of  our  New  England  colleges.  As  an  observer  he  has 
liflited  schools  of  every  grade  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  as 
well  as  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  he  keeps  himself  familiar  with  the 
pedagogical  Uterature  of  the  day.  We  regard  the  voluntary  proffer  of  his  ser- 
vices  as  correspondent,  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  contributors. 

LETTER  FROM  DB.   WDOiBR. 

BORNA,  Sazoxy,  Dea  21,  1866. 

Krst  of  all,  let  me  congratulate  you  on^  the  assurance  which  the  numbers 
already  issued,  of  your  American  Journal  of  Education,  give  of  the  valuable 
contributions  which  will  be  made  to  the  educational  literature  of  not  only  your 
own  language,  but  of  the  world.  I  know  too  well  your  practical  energy  in  ad- 
ministration, and  your  knowledge  of  every  department  of  this  great  field,  to 
anticipate  any  sudden  exhaustion  of  materials,  or  narrow  discussion  of  the  great 
and  varied  subjects  which  are  presented  in  the  past  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  education  in  its  broadest  acceptation  in  different  countries.  And  you 
will  see  that  all  these  &cts,  gathered  from  so  many  sources,  and  the  speculations 
of  80  many  minds,  go  to  secure  the  progress  already  made  in  your  own  land, 
and  lead  ;our  legislators  and  teachers  to  gain  still  nobler  heights. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  schoolmaster  is  thought  of  some  importance  here,  I 
will  mention  that  a  late  number  of  our  JJhustrated  News  contained  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Charles  Vogel,  the  principal  of  the  Real  School,  and  the  Burgher  School  of 
Leipsic,  with  a  sketch  of  his  merits  as  a  pedagogical  writer.  It  was  really  re- 
freshing to  meet  with  the  intellectual  face  of  an  able  schoolmaster,  after  all  the 
pompous  representations  of  princes,  bishops,  and  chamberlains.  The  honor  was 
weU  deserved  by  Dr.  Vogel,  who  has  also  just  received  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  the  gold  medal  for  science  and  art,  for  his  geographical  text-books, 
and  a  diamond  ring  from  the  king  of  Saxony,  for  his  oil  maps.  The 
merits  of  his  school  have  been  made  known  to  the  American  public,  by  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  of  Prof.  Bache,  but  your  teachers  may  not  know  that 
he  has  applied  his  strong  intellect  to  make  school-books,  which  are  at  once  sci- 
entific and  minutely  accurate,  and  yet  clear  and  interesting  to  children.  His 
Sdiool  Atlas  of  Greography  is  illustrated  by  marginal  designs,  in  which  the 
characteristics  of  the  population,  as  well  as  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  pecu- 
liarities  of  every  country — ^in  other  words,  the  history  of  man  and  nature— «re 
given  in  sharp  outlines,  so  as  to  make  geography  the  centre  to  which  many  rays 
of  knowledge  converge.    This  Atlas  is  accompanied,  for  the  use  of  pupils  not 
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•oqoamted  with  natural  hifltorjr,  bj  **  XatortHlder,*'  (PSctores  of  Xatore.)  of 
wfaidi  Humboldt  wrote  to  the  author:  ^Toa  bare  sohred  a  difficult  problem; 
JOQ  hare  written  a  book  entertaining,  and  with  all  its  great  rariety  of  matter 
entirelj  oorrecL**  To  fanlitati*  the  drawing  of  maps.  Dr.  Togel  has  published 
"Setzatlaa,"  (nets  for  drawing  map&)  on  oQ  paper,  printed  wifli  oQ  c6kn,  m 
that  maps  drawn  with  chalk,  or  green  color,  in  caee  of  ftflure.  are  eaaOjr  w^wd 
off  with  a  sponge.  This  was  latelr  followed  br  his  "  Wmd-aOtts,'*  (for  the 
waD,)  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  used  for  daas  instruction.  Both  of  these  aids  to 
teachers  and  pupils  would  prove  useful  in  jour  sdiools,  where  nii^>-drawing  is 
much  resorted  ta 

Geography  has  receiTcd  mudi  attention  in  American  scbods— many  of  wfaidi, 
eren  in  country  districts,  I  fo>und  fw  adranoed  beyond  sdiods  of  the  same 
grade  in  Europe.  But  is  it  not  taught  too  much  as  a  matter  of  memory?  Ex- 
oept  Woodbridge*8  Geography,  not  one  of  those  commonly  used  in  sdiods 
which  I  examined  in  1851,  seemed  to  recognize  the  theoretical  progress  and  the 
scientific  development  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  whidi  was  begun  by  Ritter, 
and  continued  by  Humboldt,  Raumer.  and  TogeL  There  was  fiu'too  mudi  polit- 
ical speculation  and  statistical  dust,  and  not  enough  of  the  physical  substratum 
or  condition  of  the  country  and  the  population. 

Having  recently  returned  from  England,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  rejection,  or  withdrawal  by  himself^  of  Lord  John  Russell's  conciliatory  res- 
olutions on  National  Education,  there  is  a  steady  progress  of  public  opinion  in 
fiiYor  of  a  better  system  and  more  e£Bcient  agencies  of  public  education.  The 
parliamentary  grant  of  £451,231,  (over  $2,000,000.)  is  an  evidence  of  this. 

Dr.  Adolphus  Diesterweg  of  Berlin,  that  great  pedagogue  of  old  reputation, 
the  editor  of  the  Rheinische  Blatter,  for  twenty-five  years,  formerly  principal  dh 
Normal  School ,  and  whom  you  saw  in  a  green  old  age  in  Berlin  in  1854,  has  just 
published  his  "  Pedagogical  Almanac"  for  1857.  He  must  have  many  fiiends  in 
America  on  account  of  his  liberal  views,  and  his  partiality  for  the  institutions 
of  your  country. 

Charles  Justus  Blochman,  the  well-known  principal  of  the  C(^ege  in  Dres- 
den, which  you  visited,  the  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  and  teacher  in  his  school  at 
Tverden  from  1809  to  1817,  died  and  was  buried  near  Geneva  last  year. 

The  Pestalozzian  Foundation  in  Dresden  for  the  orphan  children  of  teachen, 
established  by  the  disciples  and  admirers  of  Pestalozzi,  on  the  centenary  anoh 
versary  of  his  birth-day,  supports  21  boys  and  120  girls,  and  has  an  annual  in- 
oome  of  3796  thalers. 

Prince  Schoenberg  has  established  a  Normal  School  for  female  teachers  in 
Saxony — who  have  not  been  heretofore  admitted  to  these  seminariea  In  truth 
females  are  not  employed  in  village  or  country  schools,  either  as  principals  or 
assistants,  to  any  considerable  extent  The  establishment  of  female  Normal 
Schools  in  Belgium,  as  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction,  is  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  European  education. 

Be  pleased  to  receive  this  communication  with  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
Real  Schools,  and  the  latest  educational  statistics  of  Austria^  as  evidence  of  my 
interest  in  your  editorial  labors,  and  I  will  by  next  post  send  you  the  titles  of 
several  of  our  best  Pedagogical  Journals,  Year  Books,  and  Manuals,  which 
may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers,  together  with  the  lastest  educational 
ftatistics  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Ac 

Most  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant  and  firiend, 
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AUSTRIA. 

Toa  will  not  be  Burpriaad  this  tiine  to  hear  of  the  first  Gennan  power,  L  e.,  of 
Amtlria,  Though  aba  ranks  not  at  all  first  among  the  states  in  regard  to  edu- 
oatioD,  yet  she  has  made,  since  1849,  so  great  strides  in  the  right  direction,  that 
«tt  firiends  of  educational  improvement  are  at  present  even  more  interested  in 
ihai  country,  than  in  those  of  older  educational  fame,  where  some  watchmen  fan- 
cj  they  find  a  slight  tendency  to  reaction.  The  progress  now  already  made  in 
Austria,  is  especially  visible  in  the  erection  of  '^Real  Schools,"  a  class  of  schools 
that  has  sprung  into  life  within  the  last  seventy  years. 

.  It  is  true  the  first  school  of  the  same  name  was  kept  by  Hecker,  at  Berlin, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  was  so  defective  in  its  organization,  be- 
GKOse  of  its  xx>ntaining  too  much  of  the  too  practical  "  Real"  stamp,  as  manufac- 
turing, agricultural,  mining,  commercial,  and  other  classes,  that  the  present 
**B6al  Schools"  can  not  well  be  compared  with  it  They  are,  however,  the  oflf- 
QMring  of  that  old  reaction,  or  if  you  choose,  revolution,  since  wrought  out  by 
Baoon  and  Comenius,  against  the  exclusive  classical  or  Latin  schools ;  that  is  to 
say,  against  all  schools  in  their  former  organization.  No  wonder  then  that 
Hecker,  whilst  he  avoided  Scylla,  fell  into  Char}'bdi8,  by  mining  his  school  a 
workshop.  In  one  of  his  annual  reports  it  was  stated  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  pupils  had  been  instructed  in  nursing  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms,  and 
that  in  the  manufacturing  class,  dealing  in  leather  "  was  begun,"  for  which  pur- 
pose the  boys  had  been  shown  ninety  samples  of  leatlier,  each  of  them  as  great 
as  an  octavo  leaf  Tet  the  spirit  which  had  culled  it  to  life  was  not  to  be 
quenched,  and  a  pedagogical  strife  commenced,  of  which  our  Herder  prophesied 
Eighty  years  ago,  that  it  would  last  forever;  for  the  '^Real  Schools"  would  not 
teach  Latin  enough  for  an  Emesti,  nor  the  Latin  schools  "  realia  enough  for  all 
the  world."  Time  was  the  best  reformer,  and  in  the  last  seventy  years,  more 
than  three  hundred  "  Real  Schools"  have  been  founded,  or  incorporated  as  par- 
allel classes,  on  the  gymnasium,  on  a  sound  principle  of  education,  which  left 
the  gymnasia  untouched  on  the  one  hand,  and  added  technical  schools  of  a 
hij^ier  and  lower  order  on  the  other  hand.  Thus  the  Real  Schools  resembling 
your  High  Schools  in  every  respect,  are  burgher  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  re- 
BCHrted  to  by  all  such  as  prepare  for  a  trade  or  a  higher  teclmical  instruction,  and 
want  a  better  education  than  the  one  given  till  the  fourteenth  year  of  age  in 
our  common  or  burgher  schools :  whilst  professional  students  must  prepare  for 
the  University  in  the  gymnasia;  and  the  merely  technical  wants  of  apprentices 
and  others,  in  drawing,  mensuration,  &a,  are  provided  by  Industrial  schools. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  distinction  between  real,  and  in- 
dustrial, and  trade  schools,  and  commercial  schools,  because  they  have  no  dis- 
tinet  and  settled  organization.  The  two  latter  are  founded  and  kept  by  indus- 
trial or  commercial  associations,  and  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  that 
dasB  of  the  community,  and  are  partly  prior  in  date  to  the  municipal  or  state 
real  schools,  (higher  burgher  schools,)  and  have  evening  and  Sunday  classes  for 
apprentices.  As  to  the  different  character  of  instruction,  I  may  mention  in 
general,  that  the  Real  Schools,  as  they  are  now  an  essential  part  of  our  public 
school  system,  try  to  give  in  their  way  a  general  education,  by  training  and  de- 
reloping  the  mental  and  moral  faculties,  without  particular  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous wants  of  their  pupils,  and  arc  therefore  sometimes  called  "  real  gymnasia." 
ibtaa,  the  modem  languages,  especially  the  French,  are  so  taught  as  to  apply 
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the  chminl  inftnictioo  in  the  gjnuutfut,  noi  to  make  the  papfl  to  leani  phnaei 
and  to  talk  aooii,  bat  to  ahow,  so  &r  as  possible,  the  genins  of  the  langoage  and 
literature.  Hence,  the  Beal  Scfaoc^  oombines  in  general  the  mathematical  and 
fingaistic  elements  of  education,  whilst  the  fonner  predominates,  (with  natml 
•cienoes  and  drawing.)  in  the  industrial,  the  latter  in  the  commercial  acboolB. 

The  gradoates  of  the  Saxon  real  scfaoc^s,  either  pass  into  the  shop  or  go  ims 
the  Poljtecfanical  Institution,  or  Military  College  at  Dresden,  the  Mining  Acad- 
eio  J  in  Frieberg,  the  AgrifCuhurBl  Academ  j  in  Tharand,  near  Dresden,  or  make 
tlicir  examination  as  derks  in  the  post  ofllce. 

It  is  with  regard  to  those  high  sdiools.  that  Austria  is  deserredljr  praised  §at 
great  progress.  Hahn  sajs  (Hand-bndi  der  Statistik  des  Ostridiischen  Kaiser- 
staats,  Wien,  1853,  U,  p.  614,)  "though  there  were  already  two  real  schools  in 
Bohemia  before  1850,  yet  neither  these,  nor  other  technical  schools  joined  with 
industrial  associations  had  a  definite  plan  of  instruction,  sodi  as  the  progress  of 
industry  urgently  required  now,  the  existing  real  sdiools  are  reformed,  as  others 
erected  on  a  common  system,  having  a  complete  organization.  The  extraordi- 
nary and  annually  increasing  attendance  of  pupils,  prores  how  much  they  are 
wanted.  Munidpal  governments  and  associations  in  all  the  provinoes  hare 
the  greatest  zeal  in  assisting  the  organization  of  each  sdiool  by  their  contribo- 
tions.  This  was  owing  to  an  imperial  decree,  dated  Sept  1848,  but  since  then, 
the  work  has  been  advanced  by  the  present  minister  of  Public  Instmctkxi, 
Count  Tbunun,  who  presented  an  excellent  memorial  to  the  Emperor,  whidi 
was  approved  March  8,  1851,  and  also  by  the  Counselor,  Dr.  Marian  Roller, 
since  1846  superintendent  of  that  branch  of  education."  There  were  in  1854, 
fifteen  upper  or  complete  real  schools  with  six  classes,  vizj  two  in  Vienna,  (554- 
658  pupils,)  two  in  Prague,  (German,  327, — ^Bohemian,  465,)  one  in  Presburg, 
(427,)  Linz,  (178,)  Brunn,  (819,)  Graz,  (159,)  Lemberg,  Krakan,  Milano,  (934,) 
Venice,  Ruchinberg,  Rakonltz,  and  Elbogen.  Besides  there  were  120  Lower 
Beal  Schools,  with  but  throe  classes,  and  10,759  pupils,  viz.:  16  in  the  arch- 
duchy  of  Austria,  (6  in  Vienna,)  30  in  Bohemia,  13  in  Moravia,  10  in  l^rrol,  11 
in  Oalida,  15  in  Italy,  5  in  Hungary.  Technical  Academies  or  Polytedmical 
schools,  exist  in  Vienna,  (1,732  students,)  Brunn  (343,)  Graz,  (1*7 1>)  Lemberg, 
(223,)  Krakan,  (428,)  Prag,  (805,)  Pesth,  (251,)  and  Trieste,  (221,)  having  in  all 
1,637  German  students,  908  Bohemians,  570  Poles;  349  Magyars;  191  Italians, 
and  138  Slavonians. 

Seven  upper  real  schools,  (complete,)  were  about  to  be  erected.  Ten  separate 
and  nine  "  associate"  lower  real  schools,  (joined  to  a  burgher  school) 

These  Austrian  real  Hcliools  differ  from  those  of  northern  Germany  by  their 
more  realistic  or  technical  character,  drawing,  mathematics,  and  natural  sdenoes 
forming  the  chief  branches  of  instruction,  wtiilst  in  our  northern  high  schools, 
the  modem  lanp^uagcs  assume,  some  say,  a  too  important  position.  In  the  real- 
istic department  of  Leipeic,  for  instance,  there  are  two  professors  of  modem 
languages ;  one  of  French,  the  other  of  English ;  whereas  in  Austria,  instruc- 
tion in  the  same  is  not  "  obligatory,"  nor  committed  to  regular  teachers,  nor  is  it 
surprising  since  these  were  intended  to  be  preparatory  to  Polytechnioal  Acade- 
mies, and  similarly  organized  to  those  real  schools  connected  before  1849  with 
those  academies  in  Vienna  and  Prague.  And  just  that  industrial  character 
favored  their  increase  with  the  government,  which  at  all  times  was  eager  to 
its  industrial  and  sdentific  schools,  to,  or  above  the  level  of  the  aame 
in  the  rest  of  Germany.     I  may  mention  here  that  whilst  the  Aoatriaa 
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Unireraitiet  are  in  other  reepects  not  to  be  compared  to  ours,  still  the  Medical 
Faculties  of  the  same  in  Vienna  and  Prague,  are  superior  to  any  in  Europe. 

Now  to  call  these  schools  by  American  names,  I  think  our  Polytechnic 
sdiools  may  be  compared  with  your  Scientific  schools.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  Cambridge,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
school  for  Architecture  is  connected  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  our  highest  sci- 
entiflc  schools.  Our  Real  schools  resemble  nearly  the  English  departments  of 
your  high  school,  or  the  English  High  School  in  Boston ;  though  in  many  Real 
schools,  (especially  in  Prusssia,)  Latin  is  still  taught  to  some  extent  Li  others, 
however,  it  is  entirely  superseded  by  French  and  English.  I  now  come  to  a 
weak  point,  it  seems  to  me  in  your  English  high  schools ;  I  mean  the  want  of 
good  instruction  in  modem  languages.  You  may  point  to  the  English;  but  as 
the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupils,  it  wants  that  which  is  so  instructive  in  Latin 
and  any  other  foreign  language ;  2md  then  beautlAil  as  it  is,  it  is  too  simple  in 
structure,  to  be  a  sufficient  ground- work  of  granmiatical  discipline.  No  wonder 
that  English  grammar  or  parsing  is  generally  no  &yorito  with  your  scholars. 
Now  here,  I  dare  say,  a  sound  instruction  hi  German  or  French  is  more  wanted 
than  with  you.  To  say  nothing  of  the  practical  use  to  be  made  of  a  modem  lan- 
guage in  after  life,  but  merely  in  a  pedagogical  sense,  I  dont  mean  that  you 
want  natives  of  France  or  Germany,  perhaps  of  doubtful  education,  to  make 
the  pupils  talk  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  foreign  idioms,  but  well  bred  American 
scholars,  who  would  not  teach  phrases  from  Ollendorf 's  grammar,  but  would 
know  how  to  teach  their  pupils  the  stmcture  of  the  language,  and  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  its  literature. 

Good  text-books  would  soon  follow.  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  deside- 
ratum, especially  as  the  means  of  employing  such  teachers  are  as  often  wanted 
as  the  right  man ;  and  in  many  cases  both  are  wanting.  Yet  I  consider  that 
the  committee  having  charge  of  your  high  schools,  to  make  them  truly  schools 
of  the  highest  order,  should  pay  more  attention  to  sound  and  thorough  instrac- 
tion  in  at  least  one  modem  language.  There  is  a  similar  want  in  the  Aus- 
trian Real  schools,  though  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  yours :  and  in  Austria 
those  are  middle  schools  in  a  chiefly  technical  system  of  education,  and  your 
high  schools,  like  our  real  schools,  are  intended  to  give  a  high-toned  general 
education  of  the  best  sort  without  the  classic& 

I  wish  you  had  one  other  thing  like  the  Austrian  schools,  the  "annual  pro- 
grama"  You  know  that  all  of  our  schools  of  a  higher  grade  as  real  schools, 
gymnasia,  academies,  universities,  etc,  have  their  annual  reports  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  Uterary  or  scientific  treatise  written  by  one  of  the  professors.  The 
advantages  of  this  custom  are  too  clear  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Now  the  Austrian 
real  schools  make  themselves  very  remarkable  in  their  young  career,  by  having, 
instead  of  one,  three  and  four  such  treatises  of  two  or  three  professors,  besides 
the  report  of  the  PrincipaL  This  may  be  a  task,  and  a  great  expense,  yet  one 
treatise  written  by  one  of  the  professors  after  a  series  of  years,  is  a  beneficial 
stimulus  to  private  studies  and  is  productive  of  scientific  or  pedagogical  sug- 
gestions or  results,  which  never  would  be  published  except  in  this  form. 

I  should  mention  that  teachers  in  the  lower  Real  Schools  of  Austria  are 
trained  in  the  upper  Real  Schools  in  special  training  courses  formed  under  the 
direction  of  the  PrincipaL 
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EDUOAnONAL  STAUBnCS  OF  THE  AUBTBiAIT  EMFQE^  a  1856. 

Number.  Teaeheri.  StndMits. 

UniverBitiefl, 10 610 9,371 

Theological  Schools, 142 667 4^260 

Law  Schools, 6 33 286 

Surgical  Schools, 8 77 667 

Obstetric,  Ao, 20 67 .....1,476 

Polytechnic, 8 178 .6,130 

Agricultural, 19 72 912 

Mining, 3 

Music, 8 234 4^417 

Gymnasia  or  Latin, 270 3,096 48,791 

Real  Schools— Upper,....  14)  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

Real  Schools — Lower, ...  11 ) ' 

Military  Orphan  Asylums,.  63 481 6,620 

Common  Schools, 30,132 65,431 2,670,362 

Repetition,(Eve.&Sun.)  11,728 2,532,016 

Infent  Schools, 122 612 11,571 

Beside  the  above  schools,  which  belong  to  the  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Instruc- 
tion, there  are  special  schools  for  the  Army. 

The  expense  of  the  common  schools,  chargeable  to  the  government  vras  $4,- 
631,662  florins,  (a  florin  is  about  two  thirds  of  a  thaler,  or  about  47  cents.)  The 
expense  of  the  Infant  Schools — ^literally  gardens  for  infants  during  the  day, 
when  mothers  are  obliged  to  go  out  to  work,  is  90,000  florins. 

MECKLENBERO. 

In  turning  from  this  topic,  I  am  sorry  to  give  a  statement  published  in  an 
official  paper  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  education  in  MeMenberg^  vis.: 
that  of  940  recruits  oonscribed  last  autumn,  there  were 

226  who  could  not  read  writing,  (I  e.,  print  they  could  read.) 

180  "       "  write  at  alL 

160  "       but  write  single  letters. 

380  who  understood  no  arithmetic,  and  but  «az  had  a  hi^er  edocatioiL 
Sudi  things,  adds  the  Saxon  School  Gazette,  are  read  with  horror  I  How  is 
it  to  be  accounted  for?  Beside  the  State  schools,  there  are  in  Mecklenbeig  a 
great  many  "  ritterscherfidicke,"  village  schools,  L  e.,  which  are  supported  entire^ 
by  the  lords  (^  manor.  The  only  law  afTecting  them  is  of  the  year  1821.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  school  is  to  be  open  In  winter,  of  course,  daily,  bat  in  mim- 
mer,  twice  a  week  fbr  two  hours,  fbur  in  all, — actually  they  are  open  for  8,  12, 
even  18  hours,  but  badly  attended.  The  sdioolmaster  is  appdnted  by  the  gen- 
tleman, and  under  his  inspection,  (with  that  of  the  clergyman,)  hence  a  com- 
plaint brought  befi>re  the  patron,  is  at  the  same  time  a  complaint  against  the 
patron.  The  teacher  is  taken  wheresoever  he  may  be  got,  provided  he  can  pass 
the  examination  before  the  provincial  school  board.  But  that  examination  is 
of  a  very  low  character,  nor  is  much  to  be  required  fhym  a  man  at  a  nlaij  of 
about  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 


XX.   OBITUARY. 


Thomas  Robbiks,  D.  D.,  died  at  C!olebrook,  Conn.,  on  the  13th  of  Septetnber, 
1856,  aged  79. 

In  the  death  of  this  venerable  Christian  pastor,  and  representative  of  the  hab- 
Ub  and  costume  of  the  primitive  days  of  New  England,  the  common  schools  of 
Connecticut  have  lost  an  old  teacher,  a  ^thM  officer,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
laborers  in  the  "  Educational  revival"  which  began  about  the  year  1826,  and 
which  we  hope  has  not  yet  reached  its  Ml  development. 

Thomas  Bobbins,  D.  D.,  was  bom  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  on  the  llth  of  August, 
l*l*l1y  the  eon  of  Rev.  Ammi  R.  Robbins,*  the  first  minister  of  that  town,  and 
for  fifty-two  years,  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  same  people.  He  fitted  for 
college  with  the  scholars  which  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  instructing  in  his 
own  house,  and  joined  the  Freshman  class  in  Tale  in  1*792,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Stiles,  with  whom  he  studied  Hebrew  in  addition  to  the  regular  course. 
At  the  close  of  the  Junior  year,  he  left  Tale  in  good  standing  and  joined  tBe 
Senior  class  in  Williams  College,  where  he  graduated  with  honor  in  August, 
1796,  and  in  September  following,  took  the  same  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
with  his  former  class  at  Tale  College.  For  several  years  following  he  taught 
sdiool,  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  and  Torringford,  Conn.,  while  pursuing  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  September,  1798,  and  officiated  and  sup- 
plied vacant  pulpits  in  the  States  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Tork,  until  the  autumn  of  1803.  • 

While  officiating  in  this  way  in  Fairfield  county,  he  taught  an  academy  in 
Danbury,  from  Dec.  1799,  to  Dec.  1802.  ^liile  there  he  delivered  on  the  llth 
January,  1800,  at  the  request  of  the  town  authorities,  an  oration  on  the  Death 
of  George  Washington,  and  preached  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  a  Centenary 
Sermon  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  both  of  which  were  published.  In 
November,  1803,  he  was  ordained  a  missionary  of  the  Connecticut  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  New  Connecticut — shaving  declined  urgent  invitations  to  set- 
tie  as  pastor  in  Becket,  Haddam,  Winchester,  and  several  other  churches.  From 
November,  1803,  till  May,  1806,  he  labored  principally  in  the  county  of  Trum- 
boll,  Ohio,  until  his  impah-ed  health  obliged  him  to  return.  In  May,  1809,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  East  Windsor,  where 
he  continued  till  1827,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request.  In  1830  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Stratford,  and  in  September,  1831, 
removed  to  Mettapoisett,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  pastor  of  the  church  till  August,  1844,  when  he  removed  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  act  as  Librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  For  several 
years  before  his  death  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  active  duties  of  his  office, 

*  ReT.  Ammi  Ruhamah  Robbina  was  boro  at  Branford,  Coon.,  on  the  2Stb  of  Aujpist,  (O. 
8b  }  1740,  a  son  of  Philemon  Robbins,  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place.  Graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1760 ;  studied  theology  under  Rer.  Dr.  Bellamy,  of  Bethlem,  and  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  and  society  of  Norfolk,  in  October.  1761,  and  died  in  the  fiAy-second  year  of 
bii  ministerial  labors,  on  the  Slst  of  October,  1813,  aged  73  years.  leaTing  a  widow  and  eight 
ehildren ;  three  of  whom  were  in  the  ministry.  He  was  a  brother  of  Rer.  Chandler  Bftb- 
bins,  D.  D.,  of  Plymouth,  Mass. 
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f^o  perfbnn  bodOj  and  yisible  labor.  Indeed,  the  labor  of  Uie  mind  exceedi^ 
in  national  importanoe  and  usefulness,  the  mere  dnidgery  of  muscle  and  of 
physical  force.  To  the  mental  senrices  of  professors  of  every  dass,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  owe  an  extent  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  sufficiently  ac* 
knowledged.  From  the  ancients  and  their  successors,  modem  civilization  has 
derived  the  fruits  of  both  accumulated  labor  and  wisdom.  Nor  is  the  apparent 
leisure  of  many  of  the  most  intellectual  occupations  to  be  despised.  Unibrtu- 
nately,  the  ignorant  do  not  appreciate  mental  labor,  and  though  the  midnight 
student,  wasting  in  power,  like  the  flickering  light  of  his  lamp,  maybe  develop- 
ing the  hidden  treasures  of  nature,  art  or  science,  and  preparing  for  the  benefi- 
cial and  active  exercise  of  some  new  industry,  his  toils  are  often  unrewarded, 
and,  with  Butler,  the  eulogy  of  the  monumental  stone,  becomes  his  portion,  in- 
stead of  the  bread  which  he  needed."  But  the  educator  labors  under  other  dis- 
advantages. He  finds  great  difficulty  in  augmenting  the  stock  of  his  intellect- 
ual acquisitions.  Now  this  to  some  persons  may  appear  very  strange,  but  so  it 
is.  There  is  no  man,  no  matter  what  his  occupation,  business  or  profession,  if  he 
have  any  leisure  at  all,  who  is  not  in  a  more  favorable  position  to  make  inteUectu- 
al  progress  than  the  schoolmaster.  The  reason  is  plain.  A  man  of  businesB 
who  is  engaged  all  day  in  his  warehouse,  or  superintending  his  workmen,  or 
transacting  commercial  afiairs,  when  he  returns  home  in  the  evening  finds  it  a 
positive  reUef  to  take  up  a  book  or  a  subject  of  study,  because  in  so  doing 
he  brings  into  play  a  set  of  Acuities  which  were  dormant  during  the  day.  This 
is  the  reason  why  so  many  merchants  and  other  men  of  business  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  attainments  in  hterature  and  science.  But  when  the  school- 
master has  finished  his  day*s  work,  if  he  takes  up  a  book,  he  calls  into  action 
only  faculties  already  jaded  by  the  labors  of  the  day.  The  wonder  should  be, 
therefore,  that  they  have  done  so  much,  rather  than  that  they  have  done  so  lit- 
tle. But,  however  this  may  bo,  you  perform  a  work  without  which  society 
could  not  hold  well  together — ^you  expend  your  energies  in  improving  others 
rather  than  in  accomplishing  yourselves — ^you  have  the  priceless  satis&ction  of 
your  own  consciences  that  you  do  the  work  which  is  given  you  to  do,  and  this 
is  a  reward  which  finally  is  the  greatest  we  can  obtain.    Yours  is  a  great  work 

if  you  will  only  so  regard  it : — 

**  All  the  meant  of  action— 
The  shapeleaa  massea,  the  materials- 
Lie  everywhere  aronnd  ua.    What  we  need 
la  the  celeatial  fire,  to  change  the  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  aud  clear." 

Nbw  Educational  Museum. — Tlie  Privy  Council,  Education  Department,  have 
arranged  to  open  the  new  Educational  Museum,  at  the  New  Buildings,  South  Ken- 
sington, in  the  Spring.  The  museum  will  exhibit,  under  a  proper  classification,  all 
important  books,  diagrams,  illustrations,  and  apparatus  connected  with  education 
already  in  use,  or  which  may  be  published  from  time  to  time,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Tlie  producers  of  apparatus,  books,  diagrams,  maps,  Ac.,  used  in  teach- 
ing, will'have  the  privilege,  subject  to  certain  regulations,  of  placing  their  publica- 
tions ^nd  productions  in  tlie  museum,  thus  making  them  known  to  the  pubhc ;  and 
we  understand  that  a  unanimous  desire  to  assist  has  been  expressed  by  all  the 
great  educational  societies  and  pubUshers.  A  catalogue  will  be  prepared  which 
will  contain  tlie  price  lists  which  exhibitors  may  fumidi  for  insertion.  The  books 
and  objects  will  be  grouped  under  the  following  divisions: — 1.  School  buildings 
and  fittings,  forms,  desks,  slates,  plans,  models,  Ac  2.  General  education,  in- 
cluding reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  foreign  languages, 
lustoriea,  3.  Drawing  and  the 'Fine  Arts.  4.  Music.  6.  Household  Economy. 
6L  oiognphy  and  Astronomy.  1.  Natural  History.  8.  Chemistry.  9.  Phy- 
10,  Mechanics.    11.  Apparaltufi  tor  leax^k]^  ^<^\Aind  and  the  deaf  and 
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EoOKOMio  LiBRART. — The  following  announcement  is  copied  firom  the  Joor- 
nal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  January  22d,  1857. 

It  is  desired  to  form,  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  special  collection 
of  English  and  Foreign  publications,  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  working 
dasses,  and  the  means  of  improving  it 

This  collection  will  particularly  include  the  programme  and  annual  reports  of 
the  various  Provident  and  Benevolent  Institutions  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
provinces,  and  other  minor  publications,  which  are  frequently  required  for  ref- 
erence by  persons  practically  engaged  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  and  social  condition  of  the  people ;  but  which,  from  their  inconspicu- 
ous appearance,  are  not  generally  classed  among  the  available  contents  of  a 
public  hbrary. 

As  the  plan  can  only  be  carried  out  to  full  advantage  by  extensive  coopera- 
tion, persons  who  can  supply  or  obtain  through  their  friends  pubhcations  or 
documents  of  the  nature  pointed  out  in  the  following  summary,  are  invited  to 
forward  them  to  the  Secretary. 

N.  B.  The  following  indications  are  not  to  be  considered  as  exclusive.  Other 
subjects  will  suggest  themselves  by  analogy. 

I.  Programmes,  Regulations,  Annual  Reports,  &c.,  showing  the  organization 
o^  and  the  results  obtained  by  the  various  Institutions  estabhshed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  industrious  classes,  sueh  as  model  dwellings,  dormitories,  sailors'  and 
servants'  homes,  baths  and  wash-houses,  soup  kitchens,  working  men's  coflfee 
rooms,  Fourneaux'  Economiques^  dispensaries,  hospitals,  asylums,  eleemosynary 
institutions,  reformatories,  schools  for  the  bhnd,  deaf  and  dumb,  creches^  or  pub- 
lic nurseries  and  infant  schools,  ragged  schools,  industrial  schools,  evenmg  class- 
es, mechanics'  institutions  of  every  kind,  village  Ubraries,  clothing  and  provision 
societies,  friendly  societies  and  benefit  clubs,  savings'  banks,  and  pawn  houses, 
(Monts  de  Piete,)  trades'  associations,  land  and  building  societies,  allotment  socie- 
ties,  societies  for  the  protection  and  guidance  of  emigrants,  societies  for  the  pat- 
ronage of  apprentices. 

As  it  is  the  evident  interest  of  the  foregoing  institutions  to  become  more  ex- 
tensively kno\TO,  it  is  hoped  that  their  Secretaries  will  be  disposed  to  favor  the 
Society  of  Arts  with  their  respective  papers. 

II.  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  work- 
hig  classes,  including  building  designs  and  materials,  fittings,  furniture  and 
household  utensils,  clothing,  food,  its  production,  commercial  supply,  prepara- 
tion, adulteration,  &c, ;  fuel,  and  other  domestic  requisites. 

III.  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  various  departments  of  sanitary 
economy,  such  as  drainage,  sewerage,  water  supply,  ventilation,  removal  of  nui- 
sances, prevention  of  casualties  by  inundations,  shipwreck,  fire,  &c. ;  protection 
against  the  effects  of  hot,  cold,  dry,  damp  or  changeable  climates ;  prevention 
or  relief  of  tlio  accidents,  injuries,  and  diseases  which  attach  to  many  handi- 
craft occupations ;  organization  of  medical  assistance. 

rV.  Essays  and  other  publications  relating  to  the  social  condition  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes ;  the  reh\tions  of  employer  and  employed ;  the  organization  of 
labor,  &C. 

V.  Acts  of  Parliament,  official  reports,  statistical  returns  &a,  bearing  on  the 
before-mentioned  subjects. 

YL  Manuals  and  hand  books  for  special  classes  or  trades. 
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who  perfofin  bodOj  and  Titfble  labor.  Indeed,  tbe  labor  of  Qie  miiid  rrrfmrli, 
in  n&tional  importance  and  OBefulnesi,  the  mere  drudgery  oT  muscle  and  of 
jdiTElcal  force.  To  the  mental  serrlcefl  of  prafessora  of  everj  clan,  the  inhabit- 
anta  or  the  earth  owe  an  extent  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  sulSciently  ao- 
knowledged.  Prom  the  andeali  and  tbeir  EDeceBson,  modem  dTillcation  has 
derived  the  tnnta  of  both  accumulated  labM"  and  wiadom.  Nor  !■  the  apparent 
leisure  of  man;  of  the  moat  intellectual  occupationa  to  be  despised.  Cnbrta- 
uatelj,  the  ignorant  do  not  appreciate  mental  labor,  and  though  the  midni^it 
■tudeot,  wasting  In  power,  like  the  flickering  light  of  his  lamp,  maybe  develop- 
ing the  hidden  treasures  of  nature,  Hrt  or  science,  and  preparing  for  the  benefi- 
dal  and  active  exerdse  of  some  new  industry,  his  toils  are  oft«a  unrewarded, 
and,  with  Butler,  the  eult^y  of  the  monumental  stone,  becomes  his  portion,  in- 
ateod  of  the  bread  which  he  needed."  But  the  educator  labora  und«  other  dia- 
advantages.  He  finds  ^Kut  difficulty  in  augmenting  the  stock  of  his  intelleot- 
nal  acquisitions.  Now  lliis  to  some  persons  may  appear  very  straage,  Init  so  it 
la.  There  is  no  man,  no  matter  what  his  occupation,  business  or  profeenon,  if  be 
have  any  leisure  at  all,  who  is  not  in  a  more  favorable  position  to  make  intellecni- 
al  progress  than  the  scboolmasler.  The  reason  is  plain.  A  man  of  busineB 
who  is  eegaged  all  day  in  his  warehouse,  or  superintending  his  workmen,  or 
tnusacting  commercial  aOiurs;  when  he  returns  home  in  the  evening  finds  it  a 
positive  relief  to  take  up  a  book  or  a  subject  of  study,  liecanae  in  so  doing 
he  brings  into  plaj  a  set  of  faculties  which  were  dormant  during  the  day.  Hue 
la  the  reason  why  so  many  merchants  aiid  other  men  of  bu^ess  have  l>een  dis- 
tinguished for  (heir  attainmenls  in  literature  and  science.  Bui  when  theschool- 
msBter  has  finished  bis  day's  work,  if  he  takes  up  a  book,  he  colls  into  action 
only  &cultieB  already  jaded  by  the  labors  of  the  day.  The  wonder  should  b», 
fliMefore,  that  they  have  done  so  mucli,  rather  than  that  they  have  done  so  lit- 
Ue.  But,  however  this  may  be,  you  perform  a  work  without  which  soriotr 
could  not  hold  weU  together — you  expend  your  energies  in  improving  otbcn 
rather  than  in  oocomplisliing  yooraelvca — you  have  the  priceless  satisfiiction  et 
jrour  own  consciences  that  you  do  the  work  whidi  is  given  you  to  do,  and  tlii& 
Is  a  reward  which  finally  is  tlio  greatest  we  con  obtain.  Yours  is  a  great  wwt^ 
if  yon  will  only  so  regard  it: — 
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arranged toopen the  ij>."-  K^lmwi'.injil  Mii=..'iirii.ai(Ui>  NewBuildin) 
sington,  in  the  Sprin;.-.    Tiie  muficum  will  exhibit,  uudur  a  pr— — *■ 

important  books,  dii.:riiiiis,  illuatmtiona,  and  apparalua 
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abroad.    The  produ' 
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we  understand  that 
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EooKOiao  LnoART. — The  following  annouDoement  is  copied  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  tbe  Society  of  Arts,  for  Jimuary  2Id,  1B6T. 

It  ia  deoired  lo  form,  in  the  Library  of  tbe  Society  of  Art*,  a  tpedal  collection 
of  Rng;ii.|.  ani  Foreign  publii^tiona,  relaUng  to  the  coDdition  of  the  worlciiig 
daaeea,  and  the  meanH  of  improTiag  it 

This  colloction  will  particularly  include  the  programme  and  aimtiBl  reports  of 
the  rarious  Provident  and  BenL'volont  Inatitutions  in  the  mctropolia  aod  the 
prorineea,  and  other  minor  publications,  which  are  frequently  required  for  ref- 
erence by  persona  practically  enRsgcd  in  promoting  the  improvemeDt  of  the 
phymcol  and  social  condition  of  the  peo]:de ;  but  which,  fi^Hn  their  incoDS|Hcu- 
otli  ^pearance,  ore  not  generally  clasBcd  among  the  available  contents  of  a 
public  hbrajy. 

As  the  plan  can  only  bo  carried  out  to  full  advantage  b;  ezlenaiTe  coopera- 
tion, persons  who  can  supply  or  obtain  through  their  frieads  publicatioos  or 
documents  of  the  nature  pointed  out  in  tbe  following  aunmiaiy,  ore  icTited  to 
forward  them  to  tlio  Secrclary. 

N.  B.  The  following  indicutioaa  are  not  to  be  coniiilered  aa  exclusiTe.  Other 
subjects  will  sui^^t  tbemacKea  by  analogy. 

I.  Programmes,  Regulations,  Annual  Reports,  Ac,  sbowiQg  tbe  organization 
o^  and  the  results  obtained  by  tlio  various  Inslitntions  established  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  industrious  chu^-n.  such  as  model  dwellings,  donnitories,  nailers'  and 
aervantu'  homos,  liallis  and  wosb-houscs,  soup  kitchens,  working  men's  coffee 
tooms^  fimrneaux'  Ea/iwai^uei,  dispensaries,  hospitals,  asylums,  eleemosynary 
institulioDS,  reformatories,  sciiools  for  tbe  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  crechai,  or  pub- 
lic nurseries  and  infant  nohonia,  ragged  schools,  industrial  schools,  evening  cLaaa- 
«•,  mechanics'  institntious  of  every  kind,  village  libraries,  clothing  and  provision 
•ocieties,  friendly  sociities  and  bcncQt  clubs,  savings'  banks,  and  pawn  houses, 
(lUmta  de  Pitlr.,)  Irodcs'  associations,  huid  and  building  societies,  allotment  gocie- 
ties,  societies  for  the  protection  and  guidance  of  emigrants,  societies  for  the  pat- 
ronage of  apprentio?s. 

Aa  it  is  llie  evident  interest  of  the  foregoing  inatitutiona  to  become  more  ei- 

tenaively  known,  it  !s  hoped  that  their  Sacretaries  will  ba  disposed  to  (avor  tbe 

Bocietj-  of  Arts  with  their  respective  papers. 

IT.  Publications  and  docu men t3  rchiting  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  worit- 

H  and  materials,    fittings,  furniture  and 

:  lion,  commercial  supply,  prepars- 

■  .-■  -tic  requisitai. 

s  depnrtments  of  sanitary 
r  -Tipply,  ventilation,  removal  of  noi- 
!:■  us,  shipwreck,  tire,  ftc. ;  protection 
'<r  changeable  climates;  prevention 
"J  iises  which  attach  to  many  handi- 


to  the  soda]  condition  of  the  in- 
)l<jyar  und  empkiyed ;  the  organisation  of 

itiftical  retnras  kc,  bearing  on  the 
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f^o  perfonn  bodflj  and  yisible  labor.  Indeed,  the  labor  of  Uie  mind  exceeds^ 
in  national  importanoe  and  usefulness,  the  mere  dradgery  of  musde  and  of 
physical  force.  To  the  mental  serrices  of  professors  of  every  dass,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  owe  an  extent  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  sufficiently  ac- 
knowledged. From  the  ancients  and  their  successors,  modem  civilization  has 
derived  the  fruits  of  both  accumulated  labor  and  wisdom.  Nor  is  the  apparent 
leisure  of  many  of  the  most  intellectual  occupations  to  be  despised.  Unlbrtu- 
nately,  the  ignorant  do  not  appreciate  mental  labor,  and  though  the  midnight 
student,  wasting  in  power,  like  the  flickering  light  of  his  lamp,  maybe  develop- 
ing the  hidden  treasures  of  nature,  art  or  science,  and  preparing  for  the  benefi- 
cial and  active  exercise  of  some  new  industry,  his  toils  are  often  unrewarded, 
and,  with  Butler,  the  eulogy  of  the  monumental  stone,  becomes  his  portion,  in- 
stead of  the  bread  which  he  needed."  But  the  educator  labors  under  other  dis- 
advantages. He  finds  great  difficulty  in  augmenting  the  stodc  of  bis  intelleci- 
ual  acquisitions.  Now  this  to  some  persons  may  appear  very  strange,  but  so  it 
is.  There  is  no  man,  no  matter  what  his  occupation,  business  or  profession,  if  he 
have  any  leisure  at  all,  who  is  not  in  a  more  favorable  position  to  make  inteUectu- 
al  progress  than  the  schoolmaster.  The  reason  is  plain.  A  man  of  businesB 
who  is  engaged  all  day  in  his  warehouse,  or  superintending  his  workmen,  or 
transacting  commercial  affairs,  when  he  returns  home  in  the  evening  finds  it  a 
positive  relief  to  take  up  a  book  or  a  subject  of  study,  because  in  so  doing 
he  brings  into  play  a  set  of  Acuities  which  were  dormant  during  the  day.  This 
is  the  reason  why  so  many  merchants  and  other  men  of  business  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  attainments  in  literature  and  science.  But  when  the  school- 
master has  finished  his  day's  work,  if  he  takes  up  a  book,  he  calls  into  action 
only  faculties  already  jaded  by  the  labors  of  the  day.  The  wonder  should  be, 
therefore,  that  they  have  done  so  much,  rather  than  that  they  have  done  so  lit- 
tle. But,  however  this  may  bo,  you  perform  a  work  without  which  society 
could  not  hold  well  together — ^you  expend  your  energies  in  improving  others 
rather  than  in  accomplisliing  yourselves — you  have  the  priceless  satis&ction  of 
your  own  consciences  that  you  do  the  work  which  is  given  you  to  do,  and  this 
is  a  reward  which  finally  is  the  greatest  we  can  obtain.    Yours  is  a  great  work 

if  you  will  only  so  rog^ard  it : — 

**  All  the  meant  of  action— 
The  shapeless  masses,  the  materials- 
Lie  eTeff  where  aronnd  us.    What  we  need 
Is  the  celestial  fire,  to  change  the  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  aud  clear." 

New  Educational  Museuii . — ^Tlie  Privy  Council,  Education  Department,  have 
arranged  to  open  the  new  Educational  Museum,  at  the  New  Buildings,  South  Ken- 
sington, in  the  Spring.  The  museum  will  exhibit,  under  a  proper  classification,  all 
important  books,  dls^prams,  illustrations,  and  apparatus  connected  with  education 
already  in  use,  or  which  may  be  publislicd  from  time  to  time,  either  at  home  or 
abroad    The  producers  of  apparatu.^,  books,  diagrams,  maps,  &c,  used  in  teach- 

•  ing,  will  have  the  privilege,  subject  to  certain  regulations,  of  placing  their  pubUca- 

tions  and  productions  in  the  museum,  thus  making  them  known  to  the  public ;  and 
we  understand  that  a  unanimous  desire  to  assist  has  been  expressed  by  all  the 
great  educational  societies  and  publishers.  A  catalogue  will  be  prepared  which 
will  contain  the  price  lists  which  exhibitors  may  fumirfi  for  insertion.  The  books 
and  objects  will  be  grouped  under  the  following  divisions: — 1.  School  buildii^{8 
and  fittings,  forms,  deslu,  slates,  phms,  models,  Ac  2.  General  education,  in- 
cluding reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  foreign  languages, 

^^  histories.    3.  Drawing  and  the'Fine  Arts.    4.  Music.    6.  Household  Economy. 

^k        6.  Geography  and  Astronomy.    7.  Natural  History.    8.  ChemistiT.    9.  Phy- 

^^       bIgs.    10.  Mechanks.    II.  Apparatus  for  teaching  the  blind  and  the  deaf  Mid 
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EoONOMio  LiBBART. — ^The  following  announcement  is  copied  firom  the  Joor- 
nal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  January  22d,  1857. 

It  is  desired  to  form,  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  special  collection 
of  English  and  Foreign  publications,  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  and  the  means  of  improving  it 

This  collection  will  particularly  include  the  programme  and  annual  reports  of 
the  various  Provident  and  Benevolent  Institutions  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
provinces,  and  other  minor  publications,  which  are  frequently  required  for  ref- 
erence by  persons  practically  eng^ed  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  and  social  condition  of  the  people ;  but  which,  from  their  inconspicu- 
ous appearance,  are  not  generally  classed  among  the  available  contents  of  a 
pubUc  library. 

As  the  plan  can  only  bo  carried  out  to  full  advantage  by  extensive  coopera- 
tion, persons  who  can  supply  or  obtain  through  their  friends  publications  or 
documents  of  the  nature  pointed  out  in  the  following  summary,  are  invited  to 
£)rward  them  to  the  Secretary. 

N.  B.  The  following  indications  are  not  to  be  considered  as  exclusive.  Other 
subjects  will  suggest  themselves  by  analogy. 

I.  Programmes,  Regulations,  Annual  Reports,  &c.,  showing  the  organization 
ot,  and  the  results  obtained  Vjy  the  various  Institutions  estabhshed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  industrious  classes,  such  as  model  dwellings,  dormitories,  sailors'  and 
servants'  homes,  baths  and  wash-houses,  soup  kitchens,  working  men's  coffee 
rooms,  Fourneatix'  Ecotwmujues,  dispensaries,  hospitals,  asylums,  eleemosynary 
institutions,  reformatories,  scliools  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  creches^  or  pub- 
lic nurseries  and  infant  schools,  ragged  schools,  industrial  schools,  evening  class- 
es, mechanics'  institutions  of  everj'^  kind,  village  Ubraries,  clothing  and  provision 
societies,  friendly  societies  and  benefit  clubs,  savings'  banks,  and  pawn  houses, 
{Mmia  de  Pkte,)  trades'  associations,  land  and  building  societies,  allotment  socie- 
ties,  societies  for  the  protection  and  guidance  of  emigrants,  societies  for  the  pat- 
ronage of  apprentices. 

As  it  is  the  evident  interest  of  the  foregoing  institutions  to  become  more  ex- 
tensively kno\^Ti,  it  is  hoped  that  their  Secretaries  will  be  disposed  to  favor  the 
Society  of  Arts  with  their  respective  papers. 

II.  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  including  building  designs  and  materials,  fittings,  furniture  and 
household  utensils,  clothing,  food,  its  production,  commercial  supply,  prepara- 
tion, adulteration,  &c, ;  fuel  and  other  domestic  requisites. 

m.  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  various  departments  of  sanitary 
economy,  such  as  drainage,  sewerage,  water  supply,  ventilation,  removal  of  nui- 
sances, prevention  of  casualties  by  inundations,  shipwreck,  fire,  &c. ;  protection 
against  the  effects  of  hot,  cold,  dry,  damp  or  changeable  climates ;  prevention 
or  relief  of  the  accidents,  injuries,  and  diseases  which  attach  to  many  handi- 
craft occupations ;  organization  of  medical  assistance. 

rVT.  Essays  and  other  publications  relating  to  the  social  condition  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes ;  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed ;  the  organization  of 
labor,  &c. 

V.  Acts  of  Parliament,  oflScial  reports,  statistical  returns  &a,  bearing  on  the 
before-mentioned  subjects. 

YL  Manuals  and  hand  books  for  special  classes  or  trades. 
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VlL  Pablicatioiis  describing  or  illustratiiig  the  oonditioii  of  the  woridng 
ckunes  in  the  colonies  or  in  foreign  countries. 

VllL  Periodicals  intended  for  the  use  of  the  working  population  or  their 
ftiends. 

Further  indications  will  be  found  in  a  printed  list  of  papers  already  presented 
to  the  Sodetj  of  Arts,  of  whidi  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

In  absence  of  the  publications  themselves,  particulars  of  them,  and  of  the 
address  where  they  may  be  obtained  will  be  thankfully  received. 

It  is  contemplated  to  tonn  a  classified  list  of  all  that  has  appeared  in  print 
within  these  last  five  or  six  years,  of  a  nature  to  interest  the  fiiends  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  to  continue  this  catalogue  from  year  to  year. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  International  Congress  lately  held  at  Brussels,  that  each 
country  should  forward  such  a  list  once  or  twice  a  year  to  a  central  committee 
at  that  place,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  published  as  an  International 
Bulletin. 

[Individuals  or  Societies  in  the  United  States,  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
fedlitiee  offered  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  forward  Reports  without 
charge  to  themselves  or  to  the  recipients. — Ed.] 


IRELAND. 
National  EoucATtoir. — The  Commissionen  of  National  Ednoation  for  1855, 
state  :^ 

'"  That  at  the  olote  of  the  year  1854,  they  had  in  operation  5,178  schools,  at- 
tended by  556,551  children ;  and  at  the  end  of  1855,  they  had  only  5,124  seliools, 
with  538,246  pnpils,  Bhowing  a  decrease  of  54  schools,  aod  of  18.305  scholars. 
The  decrease  in  workhouse  schools,  amounting  to  10,450  echolars,  is  indoded,  of 
ooonte,  in  tlic  grand  total  mentioned.  The  number  of  schools  struck  off  the  list, 
during  the  year  1855,  is  reported  at  209,  to  which  must  be  added  23  in  the  '  sus- 
pended list,'  making  a  total  of  232  suspended  and  abolished  schools.  In  a  subse- 
3aent  pamapfo  the  coinmiisioners  report  the  addition  of  1 54  schools  to  their  list, 
urin;;  1855,  and  among  the  patrons  of  thesn  new  schools  there  are  34  Protestants, 
lay  and  clerical,  and  96  Roman  Catholics,  ditto.  The  amount  of  salaries,  gratui- 
ties, &o.,  jioid  to  teachers,  monitors,  assistants,  &o.,  was  105,043/.  3s.  1  let., being 
an  increase  of  10.9522.  7s.  6d.  over  the  expenditure  of  1854,  in  this  department ; 
the  total  sum  pain  to  452  monitors,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  males  and  the  re- 
mainder females,  being  1 ,896Z.  15«.  The  amount  expended  in  premiums  for  clean- 
liness and  ffCKyl  order  during  the  year  1855,  was  938/.,  being  13  graduated  pre- 
miums of  22/.  10«.  in  each  oifthe  educational  districts  into  which  the  country  hss 
been  divided.  During  the  year  288  national  teachers — viz.,  201  men  and  87 
women — have  been  trained  at  the  model  institution  in  Dublin,  besides  39  teachers 
not  connected  with  national  schools.  Of  the  288  teachers  above  mentioned,  there 
were  18  belonging  to  the  established  church,  41  Presbyterians,  2  connected  with 
another  dissenting  denomination,  and  227  Roman  Oitholics.  At  the  close  of 
1855,  there  were  139  workhouse  schools  in  connection  with  the  National  Board, 
leaving  in  all  Ireland  only  24  workhouse  schools  not  connected  with  the  natkxial 
system. 

In  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  number  of  model  schools,  either  hi  operatioD 
or  in  course  of  erection,  at  the  end  of  1855,  was  37,  while  of  ^  ordinary  agrioul- 
tarsl  schools  there  were,  46 ;  of  workhouse  sgricultural  schools,  79 ;  of  school 
ffudens,  3;  — makinga  total  of  165,  and  showing  an  increase  on  the  year  upon  all 
tlieae  classes  of  10.'    The  entire  outlay,  *  exclusive  of  tlie  cost  of  buildings,'  araooota 


outlay.  *  exclusive  of  tlie  cost  of  buildings, 
to  7,000/.,  for  the  agricultural  instruction  of  *  3,500  pupils  and  teachers.' " 
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GBRMANY. 

Oorreapandenee  of  Dr.  Eermann  Wimmer. 

Wb  are  hxppj  to  axmoonoe  that  oar  friend,  Dr.  Hermann  Wimmer,  of  Boma, 
near  Leipeic,  will  hereafter  be  a  regular  correspondent  and  oontributor  to  our 
Journal, — and  particularly  in  all  that  relates  to  the  current  educational  literature 
and  movements  of  Oermanj.  Dr.  Wimmer  is  personally  known  to  many  of  our 
readers,  as  an  accomplished  classical  teacher,  and  by  his  work  on  "  Education 
and  Religion  in  the  United  States^^^  published  in  Leipsic  in  1863.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  gymnasium  and  university  of  Leipsic ;  trained  for  a  classical  teacher 
in  the  philological  seminary  of  Hermann  and  Elotz, — ^was  for  several  years 
professor  in  Blochmann  College  at  Dresden, — ^has  fitted  young  men  for  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Berlin  and  of  Oxford,  as  private  tutor,  and  taught  with  great  success 
finr  a  short  period  in  one  of  our  New  England  colleges.  As  an  observer  he  has 
visited  schools  of  every  grade  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  as 
well  as  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  he  keeps  himself  fiuniliar  with  the 
pedagogical  literature  of  the  day.  We  regard  the  voluntary  proffer  of  his  ser* 
vices  as  correspondent,  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  contributors. 

LETTEB  FBOM  DB.   WDOIBB. 

BoBNA,  Sazoxt,  Dec.  21,  1856. 

First  of  all,  let  me  oong^tulate  you  on^  the  assurance  which  the  numbers 
already  issued,  of  your  American  Journal  of  Education,  give  of  the  valuable 
contributions  which  will  be  made  to  the  educational  literature  of  not  only  your 
own  language,  but  of  the  world.  I  know  too  well  your  practical  energy  in  ad- 
ministration, and  your  knowledge  of  every  department  of  this  great  field,  to 
anticipate  any  sudden  exhaustion  of  materials,  or  narrow  discussion  of  the  great 
and  varied  subjects  which  are  presented  in  the  past  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  education  in  its  broadest  acceptation  in  different  countries.  And  you 
will  see  that  all  these  &cts,  gathered  fit)m  so  many  sources,  and  the  speculations 
of  80  many  minds,  go  to  secure  the  progress  already  made  in  your  own  land, 
and  lead  your  legislators  and  teachers  to  gain  still  nobler  heights. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  schoolmaster  is  thought  of  some  importance  here,  I 
will  mention  that  a  late  number  of  our  llkuirated  News  contained  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Charles  Vogel,  the  principal  of  the  Real  School,  and  the  Burgher  School  of 
Leipsic,  with  a  sketch  of  his  merits  as  a  pedagogical  writer.  It  was  really  re- 
freshing to  meet  with  the  intellectual  face  of  an  able  schoolmaster,  after  all  the 
pompous  representations  of  princes,  bishops,  and  chamberlains.  The  honor  was 
well  deserved  by  Dr.  Vogel,  who  has  also  just  received  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  the  gold  medal  for  science  and  art,  for  his  geographical  text-books, 
and  a  diamond  ring  from  the  king  of  Saxony,  for  his  oil  maps.  The 
merits  of  his  school  have  been  made  known  to  the  American  public,  by  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  of  Prof  Bache,  but  your  teachers  may  not  know  that 
he  has  applied  his  strong  intellect  to  make  school-books,  which  are  at  once  sci- 
entific and  minutely  accurate,  and  yet  clear  and  interesting  to  children.  His 
School  Atlas  of  Greography  is  illustrated  by  marginal  designs,  in  which  the 
characteristics  of  the  population,  as  well  as  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  pecu- 
liarities of  every  country — ^in  other  words,  the  history  of  man  and  nature— «re 
given  in  sharp  outlines,  so  as  to  make  geography  the  centre  to  which  many  rays 
of  knowledge  converge.    This  Atlas  is  accompanied,  for  the  use  of  pupils  not 
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•oqnainted  with  natural  historj,  by  **Xatiirbilder,^  (PSctores  of  Nature.)  of 
which  Homboldt  wrote  to  the  author:  "Tou  hare  aoired  a  difficult  problem ; 
jou  hare  written  a  book  entertaining,  and  with  aU  its  great  yarietj  of  matter 
entirelj  correct  To  facilitate  the  drawing  of  maps,  Dr.  Vogel  has  published 
<*NetEatlaa,"  (nets  ibr  drawing  maps,)  on  ofl  paper,  printed  with  oD  oolorsy  so 
that  maps  drawn  with  dialk,  or  green  color,  in  case  of  failure,  are  easslj  wiped 
off  with  a  sponge.  This  was  latelj  followed  bj  his  "  Wcmd-^tOas,'*  (for  tbe 
waD,)  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  used  for  class  instruction.  Both  of  these  aids  to 
teachers  and  pupils  would  prove  useful  in  jour  schools,  where  map-drawing  is 
much  resorted  to. 

Geography  has  received  mudi  attention  in  American  sdiools — manj  of  which, 
even  in  country  districts,  I  found  tar  advanced  beyond  schools  of  the  same 
grade  in  Europe.  But  is  it  not  taught  too  much  as  a  matter  of  memory?  Ex- 
cept Woodbridge*s  Geography,  not  one  of  those  commonly  used  in  schools 
which  I  examined  in  1851,  seemed  to  recognize  the  theoretical  i>rogTe88  and  the 
scientific  development  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  which  was  begun  by  Ritter, 
and  continued  by  Humboldt,  Raumer.  and  YogeL  There  was  tar  too  much  polit- 
ical speculation  and  statistical  dust,  and  not  enough  of  the  phymcal  substratum 
or  condition  of  the  country  and  the  population. 

Having  recently  returned  from  England,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  rejection,  or  withdrawal  by  himself^  of  Lord  John  Russell's  conciliatory  res- 
olutions on  National  Education,  there  is  a  steady  progress  of  pubhc  opinion  in 
ikvor  of  a  better  system  and  more  efficient  agendee  of  public  education.  The 
parliamentary  grant  of  £451,231,  (over  $2,000,000,)  is  an  evidence  of  this. 

Dr.  Adolphus  Diesterweg  of  Berlin,  that  great  pedagogue  of  old  reputatkm, 
the  editor  of  the  Rheinische  Blatter,  for  twenty-five  years,  formeriy  principal  of  a 
Normal  School ,  and  whom  you  saw  in  a  green  old  age  in  Beriin  in  1854,  has  just 
published  his  "  Pedagogical  Almanac"  for  1857.  He  must  have  many  firiends  in 
America  on  account  of  his  Uberal  views,  and  his  partiality  for  the  institutions 
of  your  countiy. 

Charles  Justus  Blochman,  the  well-known  principal  of  the  College  in  Dres- 
den, which  you  visited,  the  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  and  teacher  in  his  school  at 
Yverden  from  1809  to  1817,  died  and  was  buried  near  Geneva  last  year. 

The  Pestalozzian  Foundation  in  Dresden  for  the  orphan  children  of  teachen, 
established  by  the  disciples  and  admirers  of  Pestalozzi,  on  the  centenary  anni- 
versary of  his  birth-day,  supports  21  boys  and  120  girls,  and  has  an  annual  in- 
come of  3796  thalers. 

Prince  Schoenberg  has  established  a  Normal  School  for  female  teachers  in 
Saxony — who  have  not  been  heretofore  admitted  to  these  seminariea  In  truth 
females  are  not  employed  in  village  or  country  schools,  either  as  principals  or 
assistants,  to  any  considerable  extent  The  establishment  of  female  Normal 
Schools  in  Belgium,  as  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction,  is  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  European  education. 

Be  pleased  to  receive  this  communication  with  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
Real  Schools,  and  the  latest  educational  statistics  of  Austria,  as  evidence  of  n^ 
interest  in  your  editorial  labors,  and  I  will  by  next  post  send  you  the  titles  of 
several  of  our  best  Pedagogical  Journals,  Year  Books,  and  Manuals,  which 
may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers,  together  with  the  lastest  eduoataonal 
■tatistics  of  Prussia^  Saxony,  &c. 

Most  respectfully,  your  ob^t  servant  and  friend, 

HsBMAKir  Wooot. 
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AUSTRIA. 

Toil  will  not  be  surpriaed  this  time  to  hear  of  the  first  German  power,  i  e.,  of 
Amdria.  Though  she  ranks  not  at  all  first  among  the  states  in  regard  to  edu- 
Qitipn,  yet  she  has  made,  ainoe  1849,  so  great  strides  in  the  right  direction,  that 
aU  friends  of  educational  improvement  are  at  present  even  more  interested  in 
that  countiy,  than  in  those  of  older  educational  fame,  where  some  watchmen  fim- 
Gj  they  find  a  slight  tendency  to  reaction.  The  progress  now  already  made  in 
Austria,  is  especially  visible  in  the  erection  of  "  Real  Schools,"  a  class  of  schools 
that  has  sprung  into  life  within  the  last  seventy  years. 

.  It  is  true  the  first  school  of  the  same  name  was  kept  by  Ilecker,  at  Berlin, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  was  so  defective  in  its  organization,  be- 
oamie  of  its  oontaining  too  much  of  the  too  practical  "  Real"  stamp,  as  manufac- 
turing, agricultural,  mining,  commercial,  and  other  classes,  that  the  present 
**Beal  Schools"  can  not  well  be  compared  with  it.  They  arc,  however,  the  off- 
^>ring  of  that  old  reaction,  or  if  you  choose,  revolution,  since  wrought  out  by 
Baoon  and  Comenius,  against  the  exclusive  classical  or  Latin  schools ;  that  is  to 
■ay,  against  all  schools  in  their  former  organization.  No  wonder  then  that 
Hecker,  whilst  he  avoided  Scylla,  fell  into  Charybdis,  by  m^fcing  his  school  a 
workshop.  In  one  of  his  annual  reports  it  wus  stated  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  pupils  had  been  instructed  in  nursing  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms,  and 
that  in  the  manufu^uring  claas,  dealing  in  leather  "  was  begun,"  for  which  pur- 
pose the  boys  had  been  shown  ninety  samples  of  leather,  each  of  them  as  great 
as  an  octavo  lca£  Yet  the  spirit  which  had  called  it  to  Ufe  was  not  to  be 
quenched,  and  a  pedagogical  strife  commenced,  of  which  our  Herder  prophesied 
eighty  years  ago,  that  it  would  last  forever;  for  the  ''Real  Schools"  would  not 
teach  Latin  enough  for  an  Emesti,  nor  the  Latin  schools  "  reaJia  enough  for  all 
the  world."  Time  was  the  best  reformer,  and  in  the  last  seventy  years,  more 
than  three  hundred  "  Real  Schools"  have  been  founded,  or  incorporated  as  par- 
allel classes,  on  the  gymnasium,  on  a  sound  principle  of  education,  which  left 
the  gynmasia  untouched  on  the  one  hand,  and  added  technical  schools  of  a 
hij^ier  and  lower  order  on  the  other  hand.  Thus  the  Real  Schools  resembling 
your  High  Schools  in  every  respect,  are  burgher  scliools  of  a  higher  grade,  re- 
aorted  to  by  all  such  as  prepare  for  a  trade  or  a  higher  technical  instruction,  and 
want  a  better  education  than  the  one  given  till  the  fourteenth  year  of  age  in 
our  common  or  burgher  schools:  whilst  professional  students  must  prepare  for 
the  University  in  the  gymnasia;  and  the  merely  technical  wants  of  apprentices 
and  others,  in  drawing,  mensuration,  &c.,  are  provided  by  Industrial  schools. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  distinction  between  real,  and  in- 
dustrial, and  trade  schools,  and  commercial  schools,  because  they  have  no  dis- 
tinct and  settled  organization.  The  two  latter  are  founded  and  kept  by  indus- 
trial or  commercial  associations,  and  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  that 
class  of  the  community,  and  are  partly  prior  in  date  to  the  municipal  or  state 
real  schools,  (higher  burgher  schools,)  and  have  evening  and  Sunday  classes  for 
apprentices.  As  to  the  different  character  of  instruction,  I  may  mention  in 
general,  that  the  Real  Schools,  as  they  are  now  an  essential  part  of  our  pubUc 
school  system,  try  to  give  m  their  way  a  general  educaiion,  by  training  and  de- 
veloping the  mental  and  moral  faculties,  without  particular  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous wants  of  their  pupils,  and  are  therefore  sometimes  called  "  real  gymnasia." 
Thofl^  the  modem  languages^  especially  the  French,  are  so  taught  as  to  apply 
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the  daflsical  instmction  in  the  gymnaaia,  not  to  make  the  pupil  to  learn  phnaea 
and  to  talk  soon,  but  to  show,  so  far  as  poesible,  the  genius  of  the  language  and 
literature.  Hence,  the  Real  Schools  combines  in  general  the  mathematical  and 
linguistic  elements  of  education,  whilst  the  former  predominates,  (with  natural 
sciences  and  drawing,)  in  the  industrial,  the  latter  in  the  commercial  schoola 

The  gpiuluates  of  the  Saxon  real  schools,  either  pass  mto  the  shop  or  go  into 
the  Poljtechnical  Institution,  or  Military  College  at  Dresden,  the  Mining  Acad- 
emy in  Frieberg,  the  Agricultural  Academy  in  Tharand,  near  Dresden,  or  make 
their  examination  as  clerks  in  the  post  office. 

It  is  with  regard  to  those  high  schools,  that  Austria  is  deservedly  praised  for 
great  progress.  Hahn  Bays  (Hand-buch  der  Statistik  des  Ostrichischen  Kaiser- 
staats,  Wien,  1853,  II,  p.  614,)  "though  there  were  already  two  real  schools  in 
Bohemia  before  1850,  yet  neither  these,  nor  other  technical  schools  joined  with 
industrial  associations  had  a  definite  plan  of  instruction,  such  as  the  progress  of 
industry  urgently  required  now,  the  existing  real  schools  are  reformed,  as  others 
erected  on  a  common  system,  haying  a  complete  organization.  The  extraordi- 
nary and  annually  increasing  attendance  of  pupils,  proves  how  much  they  are 
wanted.  Municipal  governments  and  associations  in  all  the  provinces  have 
the  greatest  zeal  in  assisting  the  organization  of  each  school  by  their  contribu- 
tions. This  was  owing  to  an  imperial  decree,  dated  Sept  1848,  but  since  then, 
the  work  has  been  advanced  by  the  present  minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Count  Thunun,  who  presented  an  excellent  memorial  to  the  Emperor,  whidi 
was  approved  March  8,  1851,  and  also  by  the  Counselor,  Dr.  Marian  Roller, 
since  1846  superintendent  of  that  branch  of  education.''  There  were  in  1854, 
fifteen  upper  or  complete  real  schools  with  six  classes,  viz.:  two  in  Vienna,  (554- 
658  pupils,)  two  in  Prague,  (German,  327, — ^Bohemian,  465,)  one  in  Presburg, 
(427,)  Linz,  (178,)  Brunn,  (819,)  Graz,  (159,)  Lemberg,  Krakan,  Milano,  (934,) 
Venice,  Ruchinberg,  Rakonitz,  and  Elbogen.  Besides  there  were  120  Lower 
Real  Schools,  with  but  three  classes,  and  10,759  pupils,  viz.:  16  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  (6  in  Vienna,)  30  in  Bohemia,  13  in  Moravia,  10  in  Tyrol,  11 
in  Galicia,  15  in  Italy,  5  in  Hungary.  Technical  Academies  or  Polytechnical 
schools,  exist  in  Vienna,  (1,732  students,)  Brunn  (343,)  Graz,  (171,)  Lemberg, 
(223,)  Krakan,  (428,)  Prag,  (805,)  Pesth,  (251,)  and  Trieste,  (221,)  having  in  all 
1,637  German  students,  908  Bohemians,  570  Poles;  349  Magyars;  191  Italians, 
and  138  Slavonians. 

Seven  upper  real  schools,  (complete,)  were  about  to  be  erected.  Ten  separate 
and  nine  "  associate"  lower  real  schools,  (joined  to  a  burgher  school) 

These  Austrian  real  schools  differ  fix)m  those  of  northern  Germany  by  their 
more  realistic  or  technical  character,  drawing,  mathematics,  and  natural  scienoes 
forming  the  chief  branches  of  instruction,  whilst  in  our  northern  high  schools, 
the  modem  lan^i^uages  assume,  some  say,  a  too  important  position.  In  the  real- 
istic department  of  Leipsic,  for  instance,  there  are  two  professors  of  modem 
languages ;  one  of  French,  the  other  of  English ;  whereas  in  Austria^  instruc- 
tion in  the  same  is  not  *'  obligatory,"  nor  committed  to  regular  teachers,  nor  is  it 
surprising  since  these  were  intended  to  be  preparatory  to  Polytechnical  Acade- 
mies, and  similarly  organized  to  those  real  schools  connected  before  1849  with 
those  academies  in  Vienna  and  Prague.  And  just  that  industrial  duuracter 
favored  their  increase  with  the  government,  which  at  aU  times  waa  eager  to 
ndse  its  industrial  and  scientific  schools,  to,  or  above  the  level  of  the  — wm^ 
^whools  in  the  rest  of  Germany.     I  may  mention  here  that  whilst  the  Anatriaa 
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nnireraities  are  in  other  respects  not  to  be  compared  to  ours,  still  the  Medical 
IWnilties  of  the  same  in  Vienna  and  Prague,  are  superior  to  any  in  Europe. 

Now  to  call  these  schools  by  American  names,  I  think  our  Poljrtechnic 
sdioola  may  be  compared  with  your  Scientific  schools.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  Cambridge,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
school  for  Architecture  is  connected  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  our  highest  sci- 
entific schools.  Our  Real  schools  resemble  nearly  the  English  departments  of 
your  high  school,  or  the  English  High  School  in  Boston ;  though  in  many  Real 
schools,  (especially  in  Prusssia,)  Latin  is  still  taught  to  some  extent.  In  others, 
however,  it  is  entirely  superseded  by  French  and  English.  I  now  come  to  a 
weak  point,  it  seems  to  me  in  your  English  high  schools ;  I  mean  the  want  of 
good  instruction  in  modem  languages.  You  may  point  to  the  English ;  but  as 
the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupils,  it  wants  that  which  is  so  instructiye  in  Latin 
and  any  other  foreign  language ;  and  then  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  too  simple  in 
structure,  to  be  a  sufficient  ground- work  of  grammatical  discipline.  No  wonder 
that  English  grammar  or  parsing  is  generally  no  favorite  with  your  scholars. 
Now  here,  I  dare  say,  a  sound  instruction  in  Grerman  or  French  is  more  wanted 
than  with  you.  To  say  nothing  of  the  practical  use  to  be  made  of  a  modem  lan- 
guage in  after  life,  but  merely  in  a  pedagogical  sense,  I  dont  mean  that  you 
want  natives  of  France  or  Germany,  perhaps  of  doubtful  education,  to  make 
the  pupils  talk  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  foreign  idioms,  but  well  bred  American 
scholars,  who  would  not  teach  phrases  ftom  Ollcndorf 's  grammar,  but  would 
know  how  to  teach  their  pupils  the  stmcture  of  the  language,  and  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  its  literature. 

Gk>od  text-books  would  soon  follow.  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  deside- 
ratum, especially  as  the  means  of  employing  such  teachers  are  as  often  wanted 
as  the  right  man ;  and  in  many  cases  both  are  wanting.  Yet  I  consider  that 
the  committee  having  charge  of  your  high  schools,  to  make  them  tmly  schools 
of  the  highest  order,  should  pay  more  attention  to  sound  and  thorough  instrac- 
tion  in  at  least  one  modem  language.  There  is  a  similar  want  in  the  Aus- 
trian Real  schools,  though  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  yours :  and  in  Austria 
those  are  middle  schools  in  a  chiefly  technical  system  of  education,  and  your 
high  schools,  like  our  real  schools,  are  intended  to  give  a  high-toned  general 
education  of  the  best  sort  without  the  classics. 

I  wish  you  had  one  other  thing  like  the  Austrian  schools,  the  "  annual  pro- 
grams." You  know  that  all  of  our  schools  of  a  higher  grade  as  real  schools, 
gymnasia,  academies,  universities,  etc.,  have  their  annual  reports  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  literary  or  scientific  treatise  written  by  one  of  the  professors.  The 
advantages  of  this  custom  are  too  clear  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Now  the  Austrian 
real  schools  make  themselves  very  remarkable  in  their  young  career,  by  having, 
instead  of  one,  three  and  four  such  treatises  of  two  or  three  professors,  besides 
the  report  of  the  Principal  This  may  be  a  task,  and  a  great  expense,  yet  one 
treatise  written  by  one  of  the  professors  after  a  series  of  years,  is  a  beneficial 
stimulus  to  private  studies  and  is  productive  of  scientific  or  pedagogical  sug- 
gestions or  results,  which  never  would  be  published  except  in  this  form. 

I  should  mention  that  teachers  in  the  lower  Real  Schools  of  Austria  are 
trained  in  the  upper  Real  Schools  in  special  training  courses  formed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Principal 
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EDUOATIOKAL  STATIBTICS  OF  THE  AU8TBIAN  KICPIBS,  DT  1856. 

Number.  TeAchera.  Stadantfi 

Univeraities, 10 610 9,371 

Theological  Schools, 142 657 4,250 

Law  Schools, 6 33 286 

Surgical  Schools, 8 77 667 

Obstetric,  Ac., 20 57 1,475 

Polytechnic, 8 178 .6,130 

Agricultural, 19 72 912 

Mining, 3 

Music, 8 234 4»417 

Gymnasia  or  Latin, 270 3,096 48,791 

Real  Schools— Upper,....  14)  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

Real  Schools — Lower,  ...  11  ) * 

Military  Orphan  Asylums,.  63 481 6,620 

CJommon  Schools, 30,132 65,431 2,670,362 

Repetition,(Eve.&  Sun.)  11,728 2,632,016 

Infant  Schools, 122 612 11,671 

Beside  the  above  schools,  which  belong  to  the  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Instruc- 
tion, there  are  special  schools  for  the  Army. 

The  expense  of  the  common  schools,  chargeable  to  the  govemment  was  $4,- 
631,662  florins,  (a  florin  is  about  two  thirds  of  a  thaler,  or  about  47  cents.)  The 
expense  of  the  Infant  Schools — ^literally  gardens  for  infants  during  the  day, 
when  mothers  are  oblig^  to  go  out  to  work,  is  90,000  florins. 

MECKLENBERG. 

In  turning  from  this  topic,  I  am  sorry  to  give  a  statement  published  in  an 
official  paper  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  education  in  MecJdaihergy  yiz.: 
that  of  940  recruits  conscribed  last  autumn,  there  were 

226  who  could  not  read  writing,  (L  e.,  print  they  could  read.) 

180  "       "  write  at  alL 

160  "        but  write  single  letters. 

380  who  understood  no  arithmetic,  and  but  six  had  a  higher  educatiofL 
Such  things,  adds  the  Saxon  School  Gazette,  are  read  with  horror  1  How  is 
it  to  be  accounted  for?  Beside  the  State  schools,  there  are  hi  Mecklenberg  a 
great  many  "  ritterscher&licke,"  village  schools,  L  e.,  which  are  supported  entirely 
by  the  lords  of  manor.  The  only  law  affecting  them  is  of  the  year  1821.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  school  is  to  be  open  in  winter,  of  course,  daily,  but  in  som- 
mer,  twice  a  week  for  two  hours,  four  in  all, — actually  they  are  open  for  8,  12, 
even  18  hours,  but  badly  attended.  The  schoolmaster  is  appomted  by  the  gen- 
tleman, and  under  his  mspection,  (with  that  of  the  clergyman,)  hence  a  com- 
plaint brought  before  the  patron,  is  at  the  same  time  a  complaint  against  the 
patron.  The  teacher  is  taken  wheresoever  he  may  be  got,  provided  he  can  pass 
the  examination  before  the  provincial  school  board.  But  that  examlnatkm  is 
of  a  very  low  character,  nor  is  much  to  be  required  from  a  man  at  a  salary  of 
•bout  one  hundred  dollara  a  year. 
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Thoicas  Robbins,  D.  D.,  died  at  Colebrook,  Conn.,  on  the  13th  of  Septefnber, 
1856,  aged  79. 

In  the  death  of  this  venerable  Christian  pastor,  and  representative  of  the  hab- 
its and  costume  of  the  primitive  days  of  New  England,  the  common  schools  of 
Connecticut  have  lost  an  old  teacher,  a  faithful  officer,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
laborers  in  the  "Educational  revival"  which  began  about  the  year  1826,  and 
which  we  hope  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  development. 

Thomas  Robbixs,  D.  D.,  was  bom  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  on  the  11th  of  August, 
1*777,  the  son  of  Rev.  Ammi  R.  Robbins,*  the  first  minister  of  that  town,  and 
fi>r  fifty-two  years,  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  same  people.  He  fitted  for 
college  with  the  scholars  which  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  instructing  in  his 
own  house,  and  joined  the  Freshman  class  in  Yale  in  1792,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Stiles,  with  whom  he  studied  Hebrew  in  addition  to  the  regular  course. 
At  the  close  of  the  Junior  year,  he  left  Yale  in  good  standing  and  joined  ttte 
Senior  dass  in  WilUams  College,  where  he  graduated  with  honor  in  August, 
1796,  and  in  Septeml>er  following,  took  the  same  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
with  his  former  class  at  Yale  College.  For  several  years  following  he  taught 
school,  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  and  Torringford,  Conn.,  while  pursuing  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  September,  1798,  and  officiated  and  sup- 
plied vacant  pulpits  in  the  States  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  York,  until  the  autumn  of  1803.  * 

While  officiating  in  tliis  way  in  Fairfield  county,  he  taught  an  academy  in 
Danbury,  from  Dec  1799,  to  Dec.  1802.  While  there  he  delivered  on  the  11th 
January,  1800,  at  the  request  of  the  town  authorities,  an  oration  on  the  Death 
of  George  Washington,  and  preached  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1801,  a  Cenknary 
Sermon  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  both  of  which  were  published.  In 
November,  1803,  he  was  ordained  a  missionary  of  the  Connecticut  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  New  Connecticut — having  declined  urgent  invitations  to  set- 
tle as  pastor  in  Becket,  Haddam,  Winchester,  and  several  other  churches.  From 
November,  1803,  till  May,  1806,  he  labored  principally  in  the  county  of  Trum- 
bull, Ohio,  until  his  impaired  health  obliged  him  to  return.  In  May,  1809,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  East  Windsor,  where 
he  continued  till  1827,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request.  In  1830  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Stratford,  and  in  September,  1831, 
removed  to  Mettapoisett,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  pastor  of  the  church  till  August,  1844,  when  he  removed  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  act  as  Librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  For  several 
years  before  his  death  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  active  duties  of  his  office, 

*  Rev.  Ammi  Ruhamah  Robbins  was  boro  at  Branford,  Coua.,  on  the  25th  of  August,  (O. 
S.  )  1740,  a  son  of  Philemon  Robbins,  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place.  Graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1760 ;  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy,  of  Bethlem,  and  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  and  society  of  Norfolk,  in  October.  1761,  and  died  in  the  fiAy-second  year  of 
hia  ministerial  labors,  on  the  3lst  of  October,  1813,  aged  73  years,  leering  a  widow  and  eight 
children ;  three  of  whom  were  in  the  ministry.  He  was  a  brother  of  Rev.  Chandler  Rob* 
bine,  D.  D.,  of  Plymouth,  Mass. 
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and  in  1855  he  withdrew  to  the  oountrj,  and  with  his  relatives  in  Norfolk,  and 
Ck)lebroo]c,  passed  the  last  months  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Colebrook,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1856,  aged  seventj-nine  years,  one  month  and  two  days. 

Dr.  Bobbins  was  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worces- 
ter, and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Harvard  Ck)llege  in  1838,  and  of  Williams  Ck)llege  in  1842. 

His  remains  are  interred  in  the  North  Burying  Ground  of  Hartford,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  grave  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  with  whom  in  life,  he 
was  always  on  intimate  personal  and  ministerial  relations. 

The  following  notice  of  his  funeral,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Connecticat 
Historical  Society,  are  taken  from  the  Connecticut  Ck)urant 

Funeral  op  Rev.  Tuomas  Robbixs,  D.  D. — ^The  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bobbins  took  place  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Centre 
Church.  The  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hawea,  who  made  a  brief 
but  touching  address  on  the  Christian  and  pastoral  character  of  the  deceased, 
and  on  his  own  happy  personal  relations  with  him,  from  the  outset  of  his  own 
ministry  in  Connecticut  He  spoke  of  his  uniformly  courteous,  Mthful,  exem- 
plary Christian  life,  and  as  almost  the  last  representative  of  the  manners  of  the 
early  generation  of  Puritan  ministers.  There  was  a  deep  solemnity  in  his  allusion 
to  the  closing  hour  of  the  day  which  was  beginning  to  fill  the  church  with  the 
shadows  of  the  coming  night,  and  the  blissfhl  morning  which  would  break  on 
the  spirit  of  the  faithful  Christian  who  departs  this  life  like  the  deceased  in  the 
faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  After  the  reading  of  appropriate  selections  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  prayer,  solemn,  impressive,  and  edifying,  and  appropriate  an- 
thems by  the  choir,  the  body  was  borne  out  of  the  church  by  fom*  of  the  pas- 
tors of  Hartford,  and  followed  by  the  relations  and  friends,  and  the  members  of 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  to  the  North  Burying  Ground,  where  it  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  western  hills. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  was  held  at  the  li- 
brary at  half-past  four  o'clock,  which  the  President,  Henry  Barnard,  opened 
with  the  following  remarks : — 

Gentlemen  : — We  have  assembled  on  this  occasion,  by  special  summons^  to 
join  in  an  appropriate  expression  of  our  grateful  remembrance  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D., — one  of  tlie  earliest  and  beet  friends  of  the  Society, 
whose  decease  and  funeral  have  been  almost  simultaneously  announced  to  us. 
The  departure  of  this  venerable  Christian  Pastor,  whose  ministrations  for  a  half 
century  have  been  familiar  to  the  pulpits  of  this  city  and  state,  and  whose  life^ 
presence  and  teachings  have  seemed  a  connecting  Unk  between  the  present  gen- 
eration and  the  Puritan  period  of  New  England  History — ^would  at  any  time 
have  arrested  the  sorrowing  attention  of  all  who  seek  in  the  past  the  roots  of 
our  present  prosperity ;  but  in  this  venerable  Christian  Pastor,  we  brethren,  rec- 
ognize a  pioneer  in  historical  and  antiquarian  research  in  this  state — one  of  the 
founders  of  this  Society— one  named  in  the  act  of  its  inoorporation^-one  of  its 
earliest  office-bearers,  and  one  whose  valuable  collection  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  historical  memorials  constitute  the  treasure  and  attraction  of  our  library 
and  museum. 

And  to  add  to  his  claims,  to  our  grateful  remembrance.  Dr.  Robbins  has,  by 
hia  Will,  made  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  the  Trustee  of  his  propertyi 
a  no  inconsiderable  sum,*  by  which  his  valuable  collection  of  biblical,  ecdesitti* 
tical,  and  antiquarian  literature  will  be  preserved,  and  g^radually  augmented— 
an  ever  enduring  monument  of  his  piety,  patriotism,  and  zeal  for  learning,  and 

'  About  •4,ooa 
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a  ■OQioe  of  erer  widening  instniction  and  pleasure  to  generation  after  genera- 
tion. A  brief  notice  of  the  Library,  and  of  his,  and  its  connection  with  the 
Ck>nnecticat  Historical  Society,  can  not  be  considered  an  inappropriate  introduc- 
tion to  the  Resolutions  which  will  be  submitted  to  jour  consideration. 

The  books  which  fill  these  numerous  alcoves  and  shelves,  and  these  interest- 
ing memorials  of  the  piety,  bravery,  and  domestic  life  of  the  fathers  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  England,  were  the  gatherings  of  nearly  fifty  years'  explora- 
tions of  the  garrets,  chests,  and  libraries  of  the  old  fiunilies  of  Connecticut  and 
the  "  old  colony,"  as  well  as  purchases  of  antiquarian  book-sellers  and  collect- 
ors. Many  of  these  pamphlets  are  very  rare  and  valuable,  and  are  often  con- 
sulted by  scholors  interested  in  the  literary,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  history  of 
New  England. 

The  books  were  not  purchased  at  once,  out  of  the  abundance  of  a  largely  in- 
herited fortune,  or  from  year  to  year  out  of  the  surplus  of  a  large  salary.  Nor 
were  they  collected  for  the  owner's  sole  or  temporary  gratification.  Dr.  Rob- 
bins  has  always  been  a  Home  Missionary,  or  the  pastor  of  a  country  parish. 
He  conmienced  his  collection  while  in  college,  by  preserving  his  text-books ; 
and  in  1809  made  a  formal  beginning  of  a  permanent  library,  by  making  a  cat- 
alogue of  his  entire  stock,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  volumes,  with 
a  determination  that  he  would  add  at  least  one  hundred  volumes  a  year  as  long 
as  he  should  live.  He  consecrated  bis  design  by  invoking  the  blessing  of  Qod 
upon  it,  and  declared  in  writing  on  the  first  leaf  of  his  catalogue,  the  following 
to  be  his  objects : — 

"  Firtt,  To  assist  the  divinity  student  in  the  investigation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  such  general  ser- 
vices as  may  enable  him  to  become  an  able  and  &ithful  minister  of  the  gospel 
of  salvation. 

"  Secondly^  To  assist  the  lover  of  history  in  his  researches  to  discover  the 
character  of  the  Most  High,  and  of  man  in  the  various  events  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. The  design  is  now  committed  to  God.  I  pray  for  his  holy  approbation 
and  blessing." 

From  this  small  and  pious  beginning  in  1809,  by  denying  himself  all  super- 
fluities, out  of  a  modest  income,  Dr.  Robbins  persevered,  adding  year  after 
year  at  least  one  hundred  volumes  to  his  collection,  till,  instead  of  a  few  shelves 
in  a  single  case,  we  now  see  this  spacious  hall  filled  with  many  thousands  of 
choice  and  valuable  books. 

How  much  purer  and  higher  has  been  his  satis&ction  fi'om  year  to  year,  in 
adding  to  the  glorious  company  of  the  great  and  good— coming  to  him  across 
oceans  of  space  and  time — his  instructors  in  the  noble  themes  which  have  oc- 
cupied his  meditation,  his  pen,  and  his  voice,  for  nearly  half  a  century — his  re- 
sort in  hours  of  solitude— his  recreation  after  severe  labor — and  his  solace  in 
periods  of  trial  and  affliction — ^than  if  he  had  expended  his  earnings  and  savings 
on  things  that  perish  with  the  using. 

It  was  his  intention  from  the  start,  that  his  collection  should  be  kept  entire 
after  his  death,  and  pass,  with  such  conditions  as  should  appear  best  calculated 
to  secure  its  preservation  and  gradual  increase,  into  the  safe  keeping  of  some 
chartered  Institution ;  and  by  arrangement  entered  into  twelve  years  ago,  his 
long  cherished  purpose  was  consummated  by  this  Society's  becoming  at  first 
the  Trustee,  and  afterward  the  owner  of  his  valuable  collectiona  By  this  ar- 
rangement he  had  the  satisfaction  in  his  own  life-time  to  see  his  entire  library 
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Yn.  Pablioatioiis  describing  or  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  woridng 
ckunes  in  the  colonies  or  in  foreign  countries. 

YIIL  Periodicals  intended  for  the  use  of  the  working  population  or  their 
ftiends. 

Further  indications  will  be  found  in  a  printed  list  of  papers  alreadj  presented 
to  the  Sodetj  of  Arts,  of  which  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Sccro- 
ttury. 

In  absence  of  the  publications  themselyes,  particulars  of  them,  and  of  the 
address  where  they  may  be  obtained  will  be  thankfully  received. 

It  is  contemplated  to  form  a  classified  list  of  all  that  has  appeared  in  print 
within  these  last  fiye  or  six  years,  of  a  nature  to  interest  the  friends  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  to  continue  this  catalogue  from  year  to  year. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  International  CJongress  lately  held  at  Brussels,  that  each 
country  should  forward  such  a  list  once  or  twice  a  year  to  a  central  committee 
at  that  place,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  published  as  an  International 
Bulletin. 

[Individuals  or  Societies  in  the  United  States,  can  avaQ  themselves  of  the 
fecilities  offered  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  forward  Reports  without 
charge  to  themselyes  or  to  the  recipients. — Ed.] 


IRELAND. 

National  EoucAnoif. — ^The  Commissionen  of  National  Education  for  1855, 

state:— 

'*'  That  at  the  olose  of  the  year  1854,  they  had  in  operation  5,178  schools,  at- 
tended by  556,551  children ;  and  at  the  end  of  1855,  they  had  only  5,124  schools, 
with  538,246  pupils,  showing  a  decrease  of  54  schools,  and  of  18.305  scholars. 
The  decrease  in  workhouse  schools,  amounting  to  10,450  scholars,  is  included,  of 
course,  in  the  grand  total  mentioned.  The  number  of  schools  struck  off  the  list, 
during  the  year  1855,  is  reported  at  209,  to  which  must  be  added  23  in  the  '  sus- 
pend^ list,'  making  a  total  of  232  suspended  and  abolished  schools.  In  a  subse- 
3oent  pamaivo  the  commissioners  report  the  addition  of  154  schools  to  their  list, 
uring  1855,  and  among  the  patrons  of  these  new  schools  there  are  34  Protestants, 
lay  and  clerical,  and  96  Roman  Catholios,  ditto.  The  amount  of  salaries,  gratai- 
ties,  &o.y  paid  to  teachers,  monitors,  aamstanti,  &o.,  was  105,043/.  3#.  1  It/., being 
an  increase  of  10,9522.  7«.  6d.  over  the  expenditure  of  1854,  in  this  department ; 
the  total  sum  paid  to  452  monitors,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  males  and  the  re- 
mainder females,  being  1 ,896Z.  15«.  The  amount  expended  in  premiums  for  clean- 
liness and  (pwii  order  during  the  year  1855,  was  9382.,  being  13  graduated  pre- 
miums of  222.  10«.  in  each  of  the  educational  districts  into  which  the  country  hss 
been  divided.  During  the  year  288  national  teachers — viz.,  201  men  and  87 
women — have  been  trained  at  the  model  institution  in  Dublin,  besides  39  teachers 
not  connected  with  national  schools.  Of  the  5^  teachers  above  mentioned,  there 
were  18  belonging  to  the  estabUshed  church,  41  Presbyterians,  2  connected  with 
another  dissenting  denomination,  and  227  Roman  Catholics.  At  the  close  d 
1855,  there  were  139  workhouse  schools  in  connection  with  the  National  Board, 
leaving  in  all  Ireland  only  24  workhouse  schools  not  connected  with  the  national 
system. 

In  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  number  of  model  schools,  either  hi  operation 

or  in  course  of  erection,  at  (he  end  of  1855,  was  37,  while  of  ^  ordinary  agricnl- 

tanl  schools  there  were,  46 ;  of  workhouse  agricultorol  schools,  79 ;  of  school 

oardens,  3;  — muskinga  total  of  165,  and  showing  an  increase  on  the  year  upon  all 

iaete  olMmea  ot  1 0.'    The  entire  outlay,  *  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  buildings,*  amoouti 

ia  7,0001,  for  the  i^;rioiiltiiral  iDStmotion  of  *  3,500  pupils  and  teachers.' " 
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Ooftetpondenot  of  Dr.  Bermann  Wimmer, 

Wb  are  haippj  to  axmounoe  tiiat  oar  friend,  Dr.  Hermann  Wimmer,  of  Boma, 
near  Leipsic,  will  hmeafter  be  a  regular  correspondent  and  contributor  to  our 
Joamal, — and  particularly  in  all  that  relates  to  the  current  educational  literature 
and  moyements  of  Germany.  Dr.  Wimmer  is  personally  known  to  many  of  our 
readers,  as  an  accomplished  classical  teacher,  and  by  his  work  on  "  BiduoaUon 
and  ReUgion  in  the  United  Staits"  published  in  Leipsic  in  1853.  He  was  edu- 
oated  in  the  gymnasium  and  university  of  Leipsic ;  trained  for  a  classical  teacher 
in  the  philological  seminary  of  Hermann  and  Elotz, — was  for  several  years 
professor  in  Blochmann  College  at  Dresden, — ^has  fitted  young  men  for  the  uni- 
Teraity  of  Berlin  and  of  Oxford,  as  private  tutor,  and  taught  with  great  success 
finr  a  short  period  in  one  of  our  New  England  colleges.  As  an  observer  he  has 
visited  schools  of  every  grade  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  as 
well  as  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  he  keeps  himself  fiuniliar  with  the 
pedagogical  literature  of  the  day.  We  regard  the  voluntary  proffer  of  his  ser- 
vices  as  correspondent,  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  contributors. 

LETTEB  FBOM  DB.   WDOOBB. 

BoBNA,  SAZOirr,  Dec.  21,  1866. 

Krst  of  all,  let  me  congratulate  you  on^  the  assurance  which  the  numbers 
already  issued,  of  your  American  Journal  of  Education,  give  of  the  valuable 
contributions  which  will  be  made  to  the  educational  literature  of  not  only  your 
own  language,  but  of  the  world.  I  know  too  well  your  practical  energy  in  ad- 
ministration,  and  your  knowledge  of  every  department  of  this  great  field,  to 
anticipate  any  sudden  exhaustion  of  materials,  or  narrow  discussion  of  the  great 
and  varied  subjects  which  are  presented  in  the  past  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  education  in  its  broadest  acceptation  in  different  countries.  And  you 
will  see  that  all  these  &cts,  gathered  from  so  many  sources,  and  the  speculations 
of  80  many  minds,  go  to  secure  the  progress  ahready  made  in  your  own  land, 
and  lead  your  legislators  and  teachers  to  gain  still  nobler  heights. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  schoolmaster  is  thought  of  some  importance  here,  I 
will  mention  that  a  late  number  of  our  JUustrcUed  News  contained  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Charles  Vogel,  the  principal  of  the  Real  School,  and  the  Burgher  School  of 
Leipsic,  with  a  sketch  of  his  merits  as  a  pedagogical  writer.  It  was  really  re- 
freshing to  meet  with  the  intellectual  face  of  an  able  schoolmaster,  after  all  the 
pompous  representations  of  princes,  bishops,  and  chamberlains.  The  honor  was 
well  deserved  by  Dr.  Vogel,  who  has  also  just  received  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  the  gold  medal  for  science  and  art,  for  his  geographical  text-books, 
and  a  diamond  ring  firom  the  king  of  Saxony,  for  his  oil  maps.  The 
merits  of  his  school  have  been  made  known  to  the  American  public,  by  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  of  Prof  Bache,  but  your  teachers  may  not  know  that 
he  has  applied  his  strong  inteUect  to  make  school-books,  which  are  at  once  sci- 
entific and  minutely  accurate,  and  yet  dear  and  interesting  to  children.  His 
Sdiool  Atlas  of  G^eography  is  illustrated  by  marginal  designs,  in  which  the 
diaracteristics  of  the  population,  as  well  as  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  pecu- 
liaritiee  of  every  country — ^in  other  words,  the  history  of  man  and  nature— are 
given  in  sharp  outlines,  so  as  to  make  geography  the  centre  to  wbich.  maxiy  t«i^ 
of  knowledge  oonvaf^    Tbia  Atlas  ia  aooomponied,  for  the  ^lae  ot  pxipV^a  ucj^ 

ifA  8-^Vol  m,  No.  l.}-^18. 
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aoquainted  with  natural  histoiy,  by  "  Katurbilder,"  (Pictores  of  Nature,)  of 
which  Humboldt  wrote  to  the  author:  "Tou  have  Bolved  a  difficult  problem ; 
you  have  written  a  book  entertaining,  and  with  all  its  great  variety  of  matter 
entirely  correct"  To  facilitate  the  drawing  of  maps,  Dr.  Togcl  has  published 
"Netzatlas,"  (nets  for  drawing  maps,)  on  oQ  paper,  printed  with  oil  colors,  so 
that  maps  drawn  with  chalk,  or  green  color,  in  case  of  feOure,  are  easQy  wiped 
off  with  a  sponge.  This  was  lately  followed  by  his  "  WandroSiias^^  (for  the 
wall,)  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  used  for  class  instruction.  Both  of  these  aids  to 
teachers  and  pupils  would  prove  useful  in  your  schools,  where  map-drawing  is 
much  resorted  to. 

Geography  has  received  much  attention  in  American  schools — ^many  of  which, 
even  in  country  districts,  I  found  &r  advanced  beyond  schools  of  the  same 
grade  in  Europe.  But  is  it  not  taught  too  much  as  a  matter  of  memory?  Ex- 
cept Woodbridge's  Geography,  not  one  of  those  conmionly  used  in  sdiools 
which  I  examined  in  1851,  seemed  to  recognize  the  theoretical  progress  and  the 
scientific  development  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  which  was  begun  by  Ritter, 
and  continued  by  Himiboldt,  Raumcr.  and  YogeL  There  was  &rtoo  much  polit- 
ical speculation  and  statistical  dust,  and  not  enough  of  the  phymcal  substratum 
or  condition  of  the  country  and  the  population. 

Having  recently  returned  from  England,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  rejection,  or  withdrawal  by  himself  of  Lord  John  Russell's  conciliatory  res- 
olutions on  National  Education,  there  is  a  steady  progress  of  public  opinion  in 
ikvor  of  a  bettor  system  and  more  efficient  agencies  of  public  education.  The 
parlixmientaxy  gjant  of  £451,231,  (over  $2,000,000,)  is  an  evidence  of  this. 

Dr.  Adolphus  Diesterweg  of  Berlin,  that  great  pedagogue  of  old  reputation, 
the  editor  of  the  Rheinische  Blatter,  for  twenty-five  years,  formerly  principal  of  a 
Normal  School ,  and  whom  you  saw  in  a  green  old  age  in  Berlin  in  1854,  has  just 
published  his  "  Pedagogical  Almanac"  for  1857.  He  must  have  many  fiiends  in 
America  on  account  of  his  liberal  views,  and  his  partiality  for  the  institutioiis 
of  your  countiy. 

Charles  Justus  Blochman,  the  well-known  principal  of  the  CoUege  in  Dres- 
den, which  you  visited,  the  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  and  teacher  in  his  school  at 
Yverden  from  1809  to  1817,  died  and  was  buried  near  Geneva  last  year. 

The  Pestalozzian  Foundation  in  Dresden  for  the  orphan  children  of  teachen, 
established  by  the  disciples  and  admirers  of  Pestalozzi,  on  the  centenaiy  anni- 
versaiy  of  his  birth-day,  supports  21  boys  and  120  girls,  and  has  an  annual  in- 
come of  3796  thalers. 

Prince  Sdioenberg  has  established  a  Normal  School  for  female  teachers  In 
Saxony — ^who  have  not  been  heretofore  admitted  to  these  seminariea  In  truth 
females  are  not  employed  in  village  or  country  schools,  either  as  principals  or 
assistantB,  to  any  considerable  extent  The  establishment  of  female  Nonnal 
Schools  in  Belgium,  as  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction,  is  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  European  education. 

Be  pleased  to  receive  this  communication  with  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
Real  Schools,  and  the  latest  educational  statistics  of  Austria,  as  evidence  of  qy 
interest  in  your  editorial  labors,  and  I  will  by  next  post  send  you  the  titles  of 
several  of  our  best  Pedo^gical  Journals,  Tear  Books,  and  Manuals,  iHiioh 
may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers,  together  with  the  lastest  oduoatloDal 
■tatisticB  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Ac. 

Host  respectlully,  your  oVt  servant  and  friend, 

HsBMAinrW] 
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AUSTRIA. 

You  will  not  be  surpriaed  this  time  to  hear  of  the  first  German  power,  i  e.,  of 
Amatria.  Though  she  ranks  not  at  all  first  among  the  states  in  regard  to  edu- 
oatipn,  yet  she  has  made,  once  1849,  so  great  strides  in  the  right  direction,  that 
aU  firiends  of  educational  improvement  ajre  at  present  even  more  interested  in 
that  countiy,  than  in  those  of  older  educational  fame,  where  some  watchmen  fim- 
Gj  they  find  a  slight  tendency  to  reaction.  The  progress  now  already  made  in 
Austria,  is  especially  visible  in  the  erection  of  "  Real  Schools,"  a  class  of  schools 
that  has  sprung  into  life  within  the  last  seventy  years. 

It  is  true  the  first  school  of  the  same  name  was  kept  by  Ilecker,  at  Berlin, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  was  so  defective  in  its  organization,  be- 
cause of  its  xx)ntaining  too  much  of  the  too  practical  "  Real"  stamp,  as  manu&c- 
turing,  agricultural,  mining,  conmiercial,  and  other  classes,  that  the  present 
*^Beal  Schools"  can  not  well  be  compared  with  it  They  arc,  however,  the  off- 
spring of  that  old  reaction,  or  if  you  choose,  revolution,  since  wrought  out  by 
Baoon  and  Comenius,  against  the  exclusive  classical  or  Latin  schools ;  that  is  to 
say,  against  all  schools  in  their  former  organization.  No  wonder  then  that 
Hecker,  whilst  he  avoided  Scylla,  fell  into  Cbarybdis,  by  m^fcing  his  school  a 
workshop.  In  one  of  his  annual  reports  it  was  stated  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  pupils  had  been  instructed  in  nursing  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms,  and 
that  in  the  manu^Eu^uring  class,  dealing  in  leather  "  was  begun,"  for  which  pur- 
pose the  boys  had  been  shown  ninety  samples  of  leather,  each  of  them  as  great 
as  an  octavo  lca£  Yet  the  spirit  which  had  called  it  to  life  was  not  to  be 
quenched,  and  a  pedagogical  strife  conmienced,  of  which  our  Herder  prophesied 
eighty  years  ago,  that  it  would  last  forever;  for  the  ''Real  Schools"  would  not 
teach  Latin  enough  for  an  Emesti,  nor  the  Latin  schools  "  realia  enough  for  all 
the  world."  Time  was  the  best  reformer,  and  in  the  last  seventy  years,  more 
than  three  hundred  "  Real  Schools"  have  been  founded,  or  incorporated  as  par- 
allel classes,  on  the  gymnasium,  on  a  sound  principle  of  education,  which  left 
the  g3rmnasia  untouched  on  the  one  hand,  and  added  technical  schools  of  a 
higher  and  lower  order  on  the  other  hand.  Thus  the  Real  Schools  resembling 
jour  High  Schools  in  every  respect,  are  burgher  scliools  of  a  higher  grade,  re- 
sorted to  by  all  such  as  prepare  for  a  trade  or  a  higher  technical  instruction,  and 
want  a  better  education  than  the  one  given  till  the  fourteenth  year  of  age  in 
our  common  or  burgher  schools :  whilst  professional  students  must  prepare  for 
the  University  in  the  gymnasia;  and  the  merely  technical  wants  of  apprentices 
and  others,  in  drawing,  mensuration,  &c.,  are  provided  by  Industrial  schools. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  distinction  between  real,  and  in- 
dustrial, and  trade  schools,  and  commercial  schools,  because  they  have  no  dis- 
tinct and  settled  organization.  The  two  latter  are  founded  and  kept  by  indus- 
trial or  commercial  associations,  and  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  that 
class  of  the  community,  and  are  partly  prior  in  date  to  the  municipal  or  state 
real  schools,  (higher  burgher  schools,)  and  have  evening  and  Sunday  classes  for 
apprentices.  As  to  the  different  character  of  instruction,  I  may  mention  in 
general,  that  the  Real  Schools,  as  they  are  now  an  essential  part  of  our  pubhc 
jBcbool  system,  try  to  give  in  their  way  a  general  education^  by  training  and  de- 
Teloping  the  mental  and  moral  faculties,  without  particular  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous wants  of  their  pupils,  and  are  therefore  sometimes  called  "  real  gymnasia." 
Thus^  the  modem  languages^  especially  the  French,  are  so  taught  as  to  apply 
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the  classical  instruction  in  the  gymnasia)  not  to  make  the  pupil  to  learn  phrases 
and  to  talk  soon,  but  to  show,  so  &r  as  possible,  the  genius  of  the  language  and 
literature.  Hence,  the  Real  Schools  combines  in  general  the  mathematical  and 
linguistic  elements  of  education,  whilst  the  former  predominates,  (with  natural 
sciences  and  drawing,)  in  the  industrial,  the  latter  in  the  oonmiercial  schools. 

The  graduates  of  the  Saxon  real  schools,  either  pass  into  the  shop  or  go  into 
the  Polytechnical  Institution,  or  Military  College  at  Dresden,  the  Mining  Acad* 
emy  in  Frieberg,  the  Agricultural  Academy  in  Tharand,  near  Dresden,  or  make 
their  examination  as  clerks  in  the  post  office. 

It  is  with  regard  to  those  high  schools,  that  Austria  is  deservedly  praised  for 
great  progress.  Hahn  says  (Hand-buch  der  Statistik  des  Ostrichischen  Kaiser- 
staats,  Wien,  1853,  II,  p.  614,)  "though  there  were  already  two  real  schools  in 
Bohemia  before  1850,  yet  neither  these,  nor  other  technical  schools  joined  with 
industrial  associations  had  a  definite  plan  of  instruction,  such  as  the  progress  of 
industry  urgentiy  required  now,  the  existing  real  schools  are  reformed,  as  others 
erected  on  a  common  system,  having  a  complete  oi^g^anization.  The  extraordi- 
nary and  annually  increasing  attendance  of  pupils,  proves  how  much  they  are 
wanted.  Municipal  governments  and  associations  in  all  the  provinces  have 
the  greatest  zeal  in  assisting  the  organization  of  each  school  by  their  contribu- 
tions. This  was  owing  to  an  imperial  decree,  dated  Sept  1848,  but  since  then, 
the  work  has  been  advanced  by  the  present  minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Count  Thunun,  who  presented  an  excellent  memorial  to  the  Emperor,  which 
was  approved  March  8,  1851,  and  also  by  the  Counselor,  Dr.  Marian  Roller, 
since  1846  superintendent  of  that  branch  of  education."  There  were  in  1864, 
fifteen  upper  or  compleie  real  schools  with  six  classes,  vizj  two  in  Vienna,  (554- 
658  pupils,)  two  in  Prague,  (Qerman,  327, — ^Bohemian,  465,)  one  in  Presburg, 
(427,)  linz,  (178,)  Brunn,  (819,)  Graz,  (159,)  Lemberg,  Krakan,  Milano,  (934,) 
Venice,  Ruchinborg,  Rakonitz,  and  Elbogen.  Besides  there  were  120  Lower 
Real  Schools,  with  but  three  classes,  and  10,759  pupils,  viz.:  16  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  (6  in  Vienna,)  30  in  Bohemia,  13  in  Moravia,  10  in  TyTo\  11 
in  Galicia,  15  in  Italy,  5  in  Hungary.  Technical  Academies  or  Polytechnical 
schools,  exist  in  Vienna,  (1,732  students,)  Brunn  (343,)  Graz,  (171,)  Lemberg, 
(223,)  Krakan,  (428,)  Prag,  (805,)  Pestii,  (251,)  and  Trieste,  (221,)  having  in  all 
1,637  German  students,  908  Bohemians,  570  Poles;  349  Magyars;  191  Italians, 
and  138  Slavonians. 

Seven  upper  real  schools,  (complete,)  were  about  to  be  erected.  Ten  separate 
and  nine  "  associate"  lower  real  schools,  (joined  to  a  burgher  school) 

These  Austrian  real  schools  differ  from  those  of  northern  Germany  by  their 
more  realistic  or  technical  character,  drawing,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences 
Ibrming  the  chief  branches  of  instruction,  whilst  in  our  northern  high  schools^ 
the  modem  languages  assume,  some  say,  a  too  important  position.  In  the  real- 
istic department  of  Leipsic,  for  instance,  there  are  two  professon  of  modem 
languages;  one  of  French,  the  other  of  English;  whereas  in  Austria,  instroo- 
tion  in  the  same  is  not  '*  obligatory,"  nor  committed  to  regular  teachers^  nor  is  it 
surprising  since  these  were  intended  to  be  preparatoiy  to  Polytechnical  Acade- 
mies, and  similarly  organized  to  those  real  schools  connected  befbre  1849  with 
those  academies  in  Vienna  and  Prague.  And  just  that  industrial  ri»r«^s^«r 
fkvored  their  increase  with  the  government,  which  at  aU  times  was  eager  to 
raise  its  industrial  and  scientific  schools,  to,  or  above  the  level  of  tiie  aanw 
■chools  in  the  rest  of  Germany.     I  may  mention  here  that  whilst  the  Austrian 
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tTmreraities  are  in  other  raspects  not  to  be  compared  to  ours,  still  the  Medical 
FteoltieB  of  the  same  in  Vienna  and  Prague,  are  superior  to  any  in  Europe. 

Now  to  call  these  schools  hy  American  names,  I  think  our  PolTtechnic 
schools  may  be  compared  with  jour  Scientific  schools.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  Cambridge,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
scliool  for  Architecture  is  connected  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  our  highest  sd- 
entiflc  schools.  Our  Real  schools  resemble  nearly  the  English  departments  of 
your  high  school,  or  the  English  High  School  in  Boston;  though  in  many  Real 
sdiools,  (especially  in  Prusssia,)  Latin  is  still  taught  to  some  extent  Li  others, 
however,  it  is  entirely  superseded  by  French  and  English.  I  now  come  to  a 
weak  point,  it  seems  to  me  in  your  English  high  schools ;  I  mean  the  want  of 
good  instruction  in  modem  languages.  You  may  point  to  the  English;  but  as 
the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupils,  it  wants  that  which  is  so  instructive  in  Latin 
and  any  other  foreign  language;  and  then  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  too  simple  in 
structure,  to  be  a  sufficient  ground- work  of  grammatical  discipline.  No  wonder 
that  English  grammar  or  parsing  is  generally  no  favorite  with  your  scholars. 
Now  here,  I  dare  say,  a  sound  instruction  in  Grerman  or  French  is  more  wanted 
than  with  you.  To  say  nothing  of  the  practical  use  to  be  made  of  a  modem  lan- 
guage in  after  life,  but  merely  in  a  pedagogical  sense,  I  dont  mean  that  you 
want  natives  of  France  or  Germany,  perhaps  of  doubtful  education,  to  make 
the  pupils  talk  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  foreign  idioms,  but  well  bred  American 
fldiolars,  who  would  not  teach  phraacs  fVom  Ollendorf 's  grammar,  but  would 
know  how  to  teach  their  pupils  the  stmcture  of  the  language,  and  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  its  literature. 

Good  text-books  would  soon  follow.  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  deside- 
ratum, especially  as  the  means  of  emplojring  such  teachers  are  as  often  wanted 
as  the  right  man ;  and  in  many  cases  both  are  wanting.  Yet  I  consider  that 
the  committee  having  charge  of  your  high  schools,  to  make  them  truly  schools 
of  the  highest  order,  should  pay  more  attention  to  sound  and  thorough  mstmc- 
tion  in  at  least  one  modem  language.  There  is  a  similar  want  in  the  Aus- 
trian Real  schools,  though  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  yours :  and  in  Austria 
those  are  middle  schools  in  a  chiefly  technical  system  of  education,  and  your 
high  schools,  like  our  real  schools,  are  intended  to  give  a  high-toned  general 
education  of  the  best  sort  without  the  classics. 

I  wish  you  had  one  other  thing  like  the  Austrian  schools,  the  "  annual  pro- 
grams." You  know  that  all  of  our  schools  of  a  higher  grade  as  real  schools, 
gymnasia,  academies,  universities,  etc,  have  their  annual  reports  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  literary  or  scientific  treatise  written  by  one  of  the  professors.  The 
advantages  of  this  custom  are  too  clear  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Now  the  Austrian 
real  schools  make  themselves  very  remarkable  in  their  young  career,  by  having, 
instead  of  one,  three  and  four  such  treatises  of  two  or  three  professors,  besides 
tbe  report  of  the  Principal  This  may  be  a  task,  and  a  great  expense,  yet  one 
treatise  written  by  one  of  the  professors  after  a  series  of  years,  is  a  beneficial 
stimulus  to  private  studies  and  is  productive  of  scientific  or  pedagogical  sug- 
gestions or  results,  which  never  would  be  published  except  in  this  form. 

I  should  mention  that  teachers  in  the  lower  Real  Schools  of  Austria  are 
trained  in  the  upper  Real  Schools  in  special  training  courses  formed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Principal 
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Number.  Teschen.  Btndents. 

UnivereitieB, 10 610 9,371 

Theological  Schools, 142 667 4,350 

Lftw  Schools, 6 33 286 

Surgical  Schools, 8 77 667 

Obstetric,  Ac., 20 67 , 1,475 

Polytechnic, 8 178 .6,130 

Agricultural, 19 72 912 

Mining, 3 

Music, 8 234 4^417 

Gymnasia  or  Latin, 270 3,096 48,791 

Real  Schools— Upper,....  14)  ^     ^^^ ^  ^^^ 

Real  Schools — ^Lower, ...  11 ) ' 

Mllitarj  Orphan  Asyhims,.  63 481 6,520 

CJommon  Schools, 30,132 65,431 2,570,362 

Repetition,(Eve.A  Sun.)  11,728 2,632,016 

Infant  Schools, 122 612 11,571 

Beside  the  above  schools,  which  belong  to  the  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Instruc- 
tion, there  are  special  schools  for  the  Army. 

The  expense  of  the  conmion  schools,  chargeable  to  the  government  was  $4,- 
531,662  florins,  (a  florin  is  about  two  thirds  of  a  thaler,  or  about  47  cents.)  The 
expense  of  the  In&nt  Schools — literally  gardens  for  infants  during  the  day, 
when  mothers  are  obliged  to  go  out  to  work,  is  90,000  florin& 

MECKLENBERG. 

In  turning  from  this  topic,  I  am  sorry  to  give  a  statement  published  in  an 
official  paper  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  education  in  Meckkmbergj  vie: 
that  of  940  recruits  conscribed  last  autunm,  there  were 

226  who  could  not  read  writhig,  (I  e.,  print  they  could  read.) 
'    180  "       "  write  at  alL 

160  *'       but  write  single  letters. 

380  who  understood  no  arithmetic,  and  butox  had  a  higher  eduoatioiL 
8udi  things,  adds  the  Saxon  School  Gkueette,  are  read  with  horror  t  How  is 
it  to  be  accounted  for?  Beside  the  State  schools,  there  are  in  Mecklenberg  a 
great  many  '*  ritterscherftUcke,**  village  schools,  I  e.,  which  are  supported  entire^ 
by  the  lords  of  manor.  The  only  law  affecting  them  is  of  the  year  1821.  Ac- 
oordmg  to  it,  the  sdhool  is  to  be  open  in  winter,  of  course,  daily,  but  in  aum- 
mer,  twice  a  week  for  two  houra,  fiyur  in  all, — actually  they  are  open  fbr  8,  IS, 
even  18  hours,  but  badly  attended.  The  sdioofanaster  is  appointed  by  the  gen- 
tleman, and  under  his  inspection,  (with  that  of  the  clergyman,)  hence  a  com- 
plaint brought  before  the  patron,  is  at  the  same  time  a  complaint  against  the 
patron.  The  teacher  is  taken  wheresoever  he  may  be  got,  provided  heoan  pais 
the  examination  before  the  provincial  sdhool  board.  But  that  ftTHiniTwtion  is 
of  a  very  low  character,  nor  is  mudi  to  be  required  fKym  ft  man  at  ft  nkry  of 
about  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 


/ 


II.   OBITUARY. 


Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D^  died  at  CJolebrook,  Conn.,  on  the  13th  of  Septefnbor, 
1856,  aged  79. 

In  the  death  of  this  yenerable  Christian  pastor,  and  representative  of  the  hab- 
its and  costume  of  the  primitive  dajrs  of  New  England,  the  common  schools  of 
Connecticut  have  lost  an  old  teacher,  a  faithful  officer,  and  one  of  the  earhest 
laborers  in  the  "  Educational  revival"  which  began  about  the  year  1826,  and 
which  we  hope  has  not  jet  reached  its  full  development. 

Thomas  Bobbins,  D.  D.,  was  bom  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  on  the  11th  of  August, 
17 1 7,  the  son  of  Rev.  Ammi  R.  Bobbins,*  the  first  minister  of  that  town,  and 
for  fifty-two  jears,  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  same  people.  He  fitted  for 
college  with  the  scholars  which  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  instructing  in  his 
own  house,  and  joined  the  Freshman  class  in  Yale  in  1792,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Stiles,  with  whom  he  studied  Hebrew  in  addition  to  the  reg^ular  course. 
At  the  dose  of  the  Junior  year,  he  left  Tale  in  good  standing  and  joined  tile 
Senior  class  in  Williams  College,  where  ho  graduated  with  honor  in  August, 
1796,  and  in  Septeml^er  following,  took  the  same  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
with  his  former  class  at  Yale  College.    For  several  years  following  he  taught 
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school,  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  and  Torringford,  Conn.,  while  pursiiing  his  theology 
ical  studies,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  September,  1798,  and  officiated  and  sup- 
plied  vacant  pulpits  in  the  States  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  York,  until  the  autumn  of  1803.  • 

While  officiating  in  this  way  in  Fairfield  county,  he  taught  an  academy  in 
Danbury,  from  Dec.  1799,  to  Dec.  1802.  Wliile  there  he  delivered  on  the  11th 
January,  1800,  at  the  request  of  the  town  authorities,  an  oration  on  the  Death 
of  George  Washington,  and  preached  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  a  CcTitenary 
Senrwn  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  both  of  which  were  published.  In 
November,  1803,  he  was  ordained  a  missionary  of  the  Connecticut  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  New  Connecticut — having  declined  urgent  invitations  to  set- 
tle as  pastor  in  Becket,  Haddam,  Winchester,  and  several  other  churches.  From 
November,  1803,  till  May,  1806,  he  labored  principally  in  the  county  of  Trum- 
bull, Ohio,  until  his  impaired  health  obliged  him  to  return.  In  May,  1809,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  East  Windsor,  where 
he  continued  till  1827,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request.  In  1830  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Stratford,  and  in  September,  1831, 
removed  to  Mettapoisett,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Bochester,  Mass.,  where  ho 
remained  pastor  of  the  church  till  August,  1844,  when  he  removed  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  act  as  Librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  For  several 
years  before  his  death  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  active  duties  of  his  office, 

*  Rev.  Ammi  Ruhamah  Robbins  was  born  at  Branford,  Conn.,  on  the  25Ch  of  August,  (O. 
8.  ;  1740,  a  son  of  Philemon  Robbius,  pastor  of  the  church  In  that  place.  Graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1760;  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy,  of  Bethlem,  and  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  and  society  of  Norfolk,  in  October.  1761,  and  died  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
bis  ministerial  labors,  on  the  Slst  of  October,  1813,  aged  73  years,  learing  a  widow  and  eight 
children ;  three  of  whom  wers  in  ths  ministry.  Hs  was  a  brother  of  Rer.  Chandler  Rob- 
bins,  D.  D.,  of  Plymouth,  Mass. 
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and  in  1866  he  witbdrew  to  the  ooontrr,  end  with  hie  rehtiTeB  in  Norfi)]k,  and 
Cdebrook,  paaeed  the  last  months  of  his  life.  HediedatCo)ebrook,on  thel3th 
of  September,  1856,  aged  seTentj-nine  jean,  one  month  and  two  days. 

Dr.  Bobbins  was  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Societj  at  Woroes- 
ter,  and  reoetTed  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diyinity  from  the  Coqiora- 
tion  of  Hanrard  College  in  1838,  and  of  Williams  College  m  1842. 

His  remains  are  interred  in  the  North  Burying  Ground  of  Hartford,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  grave  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Strongs  with  whom  in  life,  he 
was  always  on  intimate  personal  and  ministerial  relations. 

The  fellowing  notice  of  his  funeral,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society,  are  taken  from  the  Connecticut  Conrant 

Funeral  or  Bet.  Tuomas  BoBBCca,  D.  D. — ^The  funeral  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Bobbins  took  place  Tuesday,  Sept  16th,  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Centre 
Church.  The  services  were  conducted  by  Bev.  Dr.  Hawes,  who  made  a  brief 
but  touching  addrefls  on  the  Christian  and  pastoral  character  of  the  deceased, 
and  on  his  own  happy  personal  relations  with  him,  from  the  outset  of  his  own 
ministry  in  Connecticut  He  spoke  of  his  uniformly  courteous,  feithful,  exem- 
plary Christian  life,  and  as  almost  the  last  representative  of  the  manners  of  the 
esrly  generation  of  Puritan  ministers.  There  was  a  deep  solemnity  in  his  aUuskm 
to  the  closing  hour  of  the  day  which  was  beginning  to  fill  the  diurch  with  the 
shadows  of  Sie  coming  night,  and  the  blissful  morning  which  would  break  on 
the  spirit  of  the  feithful  Christian  who  departs  this  life  like  the  deceased  in  the 
fUth  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Afler  the  reading  of  appropriate  selections  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  prayer,  solemn,  impressive,  and  edifying,  and  appropriate  an- 
thems by  the  choir,  tho  body  was  borne  out  of  the  church  by  four  or  the  pas- 
tors of  Hartford,  and  followed  by  the  relations  and  friends,  and  the  members  of 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  to  the  North  Burying  Ground,  where  it  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  western  hills. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  was  held  at  the  Li- 
brary at  half-past  four  o'clock,  which  the  President,  Henry  Barnard,  opened 
with  the  following  remarks: — 

Gkntlbmen: — Wo  have  assembled  on  this  occasion,  by  special  summons^  to 
Join  in  an  appropriate  expression  of  our  g^tefiil  remembrance  of  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Bobbins,  D.  D., — one  of  the  earliest  and  best  friends  of  the  Society, 
whose  decease  and  funeral  have  been  almost  simultaneously  announced  to  us. 
The  departure  of  this  venerable  Christian  Pastor,  whose  ministrations  for  a  half 
century  liave  been  familiar  to  the  pulpits  of  this  city  and  state,  and  whose  lifia^ 
proaence  and  teachings  have  seemed  a  connecting  link  between  the  present  gen- 
eration and  the  Puritan  period  of  New  England  History — ^would  at  any  time 
have  arrested  the  sorrowing  attention  of  all  who  seek  in  the  past  the  roots  of 
oar  present  prosperity ;  but  in  this  venerable  Christian  Pastor,  we  brethren,  rec- 
ognize a  pioneer  in  historical  and  antiquarian  research  in  this  state— one  of  the 
founders  of  this  Society— one  named  in  the  act  of  its  incorporations-one  of  its 
earUeet  office-bearers,  and  one  whose  valuable  collection  of  books,  pamphlets^ 
•ad  historical  memorials  constitute  the  treasure  and  attraction  of  our  hbraiy 
•ad  museum. 

And  to  add  to  his  claims,  to  our  gratefbl  remembrance.  Dr.  Bobbins  haS)  by 
his  Will,  made  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  the  Trustee  of  his  propertyt 
a  no  inconsiderable  sum,*  by  which  his  valuable  collection  of  biblical,  eodeeias- 
tioal,  and  antiquarian  literature  will  be  preserved,  and  gradually  augmented — 
in  over  enduring  monument  of  his  piety,  patriotism,  and  zeal  for  learning,  and 

•  About  %AflOa. 
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a  ■ooioe  of  ever  widening  instruction  and  pleasure  to  generation  after  genera- 
tion. A  brief  notice  of  the  Libraiy,  and  of  his,  and  its  connection  with  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  can  not  be  considered  an  inappropriate  introduc- 
tion to  the  Resolutions  which  will  be  submitted  to  jour  consideration. 

The  books  which  fill  these  numerous  alcoves  and  shelves,  and  these  interest- 
ing memorials  of  the  piety,  bravery,  and  domestic  life  of  the  &thers  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  England,  were  the  gatherings  of  nearly  fifty  years'  explora- 
tions of  the  garrets,  chests,  and  libraries  of  the  old  &milies  of  Connecticut  and 
the  "  old  colony,"  as  well  as  purchases  of  antiquarian  book-sellers  and  collect- 
ors. Many  of  these  pamphlets  are  very  rare  and  valuable,  and  are  often  con- 
sulted by  scholors  interested  in  the  literary,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  history  of 
New  England. 

The  books  were  not  purchased  at  once,  out  of  the  abundance  of  a  largely  in- 
herited fortune,  or  from  year  to  year  out  of  the  surplus  of  a  large  salary.  Nor 
were  they  collected  for  the  owner's  sole  or  temporary  gratification.  Br.  Bob- 
bins has  always  been  a  Home  Missionary,  or  the  pastor  of  a  country  parish. 
He  commenced  his  collection  while  in  college,  by  preserving  his  text-books ; 
and  in  1809  made  a  formal  beginning  of  a  permanent  library,  by  making  a  cat- 
alogue of  his  entire  stock,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  volumes,  with 
a  determination  that  he  would  add  at  least  one  hundred  volumes  a  year  as  long 
as  he  should  live.  He  consecrated  his  design  by  invoking  the  blessing  of  Gk)d 
upon  it,  and  declared  in  writing  on  the  first  leaf  of  his  catalogue,  the  following 
to  be  his  objects ; — 

"  Firat,  To  assist  the  divinity  student  in  the  investigation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares,  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  such  general  ser- 
vices as  may  enable  him  to  become  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel 
of  salvation. 

"  Secondly ^  To  assist  the  lover  of  history  in  his  researches  to  discover  the 
diaracter  of  the  Most  High,  and  of  man  in  the  various  events  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. The  design  is  now  committed  to  God.  I  pray  for  his  holy  approbation 
and  blessing." 

From  this  small  and  pious  beginning  in  1809,  by  denying  himself  all  super- 
fluities, out  of  a  modest  income.  Dr.  Bobbins  persevered,  adding  year  after 
year  at  least  one  hundred  volumes  to  his  collection,  till,  instead  of  a  few  shelves 
in  a  single  case,  we  now  see  this  spacious  hail  filled  with  many  thousands  of 
choice  and  valuable  books. 

How  much  purer  and  higher  has  been  his  satis&ction  from  year  to  year,  in 
adding  to  the  glorious  company  of  the  great  and  good — coming  to  him  across 
oceans  of  space  and  time— his  instructors  in  the  noble  themes  which  have  oc- 
cupied his  meditation,  his  pen,  and  his  voice,  for  nearly  half  a  century — his  re- 
sort in  hours  of  solitude — ^bis  recreation  after  severe  labor — and  his  solace  in 
periods  of  trial  and  affliction — ^than  if  he  had  expended  his  earnings  and  savings 
on  things  that  perish  with  the  using. 

It  was  his  intention  from  the  start,  that  his  collection  should  be  kept  entire 
after  his  death,  and  pass,  with  such  conditions  as  should  appear  best  calculated 
to  secure  its  preservation  and  gradual  increase,  into  the  safe  keeping  of  some 
diartered  Institution ;  and  by  arrangement  entered  into  twelve  years  ago,  his 
long  cherished  purpose  was  consummated  by  this  Society's  becoming  at  first 
the  Trustee,  and  afterward  the  owner  of  his  valuable  collections.  By  this  ar- 
langement  he  had  the  satisfaction  in  his  own  life-time  to  see  his  entire  library 
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dispIsTed,  as  it  had  never  been  before,  in  one  of  the  noblest  rooms  of  the  most 
sabstantiallj  built  edifice  in  the  State — safe  from  the  hazards  of  fire,  and  from 
the  vicissitudes  which  attach  to  the  property  of  individuals,  and  committed  for- 
ever to  the  custody  of  a  Society,  which,  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  in  the  patriotism  of  its  citizens,  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  a  permanent  exist- 
ence,  and  ever-widening  usefulness.  And  more  than  this,  he  was  able  to  retire 
from  his  chosen  field  of  labor,  when  he  could  no  longer  serve  his  Master  as  a 
Christian  pastor  from  his  failing  strength,  and  without  any  apprehension  that 
the  evening  of  his  life  would  be  clouded  by  want  or  neglect,  and  here,  in  our 
midst,  where  he  was  universally  respected,  with  those  facilities  and  helps  which 
his  zeal  and  self-denial  had  collected,  give  himself  up  to  those  historical  and  an- 
tiquarian studies  and  pursuits  which  ho  loved  so  well,  and  which  he  had  com- 
menced so  early  in  his  career. 

Dr.  Bobbins  was  for  a  long  time  almost  the  only  collector  in  the  State,  of 
pamphlets  and  memorials  of  the  past,  and  as  far  back  as  in  1811,  in  the  Connec- 
ticut Evangelical  Magazine,  commenced  a  series  of  papers  on  the  divines  and 
statesmen  of  our  early  history,  which  were  afterward  collected  and  published  in 
a  volume  entitled,  "  First  Planters  of  New  England."  In  every  place  where 
he  ministered,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  its  local  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal history. 

In  1822,  in  an  address  delivered  in  this  city  on  the  4tli  of  July,  before  a  num- 
ber of  military  companies,  he  urged  tlio  formation  of  an  "  Historical  Society  as 
a  depository  of  ancient  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  temporary  publica- 
tions," and  that  it  should  be  done  here,  "in  this,  the  oldest  town  in  the  State." 
Whether  growing  out  of  this  suggestion,  or  not,  I  can  not  say,  but  three  years 
later  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  name  among  tlie  incorporators  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  and  of  being  associated  with  the  venerable  John 
Trumbull,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Day,  among  the  ofiBcers  of  the  institution-  Called 
a  few  years  later  out  of  the  State,  he  was  not  permitted  to  labor  here  in  behalf 
of  its  objects,  but  he  carried  his  antiquarian  taste  and  labors,  which  were  rec- 
ognized by  his  being  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at 
"Worcester. 

In  1844,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  consummate,  on  my  own  responsibility,*  an 
arrangement  by  which  Dr.  Robbins  became  the  hbrarian  of  our  Society,  and  re- 


*  At  the  May  (leaBioo  of  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Islutid,  in  1844,  a  Memorial  waa  pr«sent< 
cd.  wttin/r  forth  **  that  the  Taluable  library  of  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins.  D.  D  ,  of  Mtttapotiett, 
Blasa.,  could  be  procured  for  a  public  ioititution,"  and  asking  that  it  might  be  purchased  by 
the  Btate,  as  the  foundation  of  a  State  Library.  The  Memorial  wax  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education.  Mr.  Bernard,  at  that  time  Commiasioner  of  Public  Schools,  on  being  coo- 
iahed  by  the  Committee,  advised  that  the  library  be  purchased  for  this  purpose,  and  drew  op 
a  Report  and  Resolution  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  favorable  to  mch  action.— re- 
marking to  the  Chairman,  **  that  if  the  Legislature  did  not  act  promptly  and  definitely  at  this 
session,  it  would  be  too  late."  The  Committee  did  not  adopt  the  Report,  and  the  Legialatnrs 
adjourned  without  any  action  on  the  Kubject.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Barnard  drove  over  to 
Mettapolsett,  and  after  an  Interview  of  an  hour,  finding  that  Dr.  Robbins'  health  required  a 
cenation  of  pastoral  duties,  gave  hie  personal  obligation  for  a  salary  for  five  years,  equal  to 
that  which  he  was  then  receiving  as  pastor,  if  he  would  remove  to  Hartford  with  hie  library, 
aad  become  Librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  In  the  course  of  the  week  fol- 
lowing, he  visited  Hartford,  raised  among  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  personal 
friends  of  Dr.  Bobbins,  the  sum  required,  and  presented  the  matter  to  the  sanction  of  the  So- 
•lity,  which  was  promptly  and  cordially  given.  The  annual  payment  for  five  yeere  wMMb> 
•iqaeotly  converted  into  an  annuity*  in  consideration  of  which,  Dr.  Robbins  of  bli  own 

lord  transferred  his  Library  to  the  Society. 
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Bunred  to  these  rooms,  as  has  been  before  stated,  his  valuable  library,  and  gave 
to  iis  his  entire  collection  of  pamphlets,  to  the  number  of  over  five  thousand. 
And  here,  for  ten  years,  with  gradually  ^ling  strength,  ho  might  be  seen  at 
our  monthly  meetings,  and  day  by  day  welcoming,  with  courteous  attentions,  the 
citizen  and  stranger  to  these  rooms,  and  explaining,  with  almost  the  personal  inter- 
est of  an  eye-witness  to  the  reality,  these  memorials  of  a  past  age— himself  an 
object  of  no  less  interest  to  the  visitor.  But  by  degrees  the  failing  memory — 
the  hesitating  step— the  dim  eye — satisfied  himself  as  well  as  his  best  fiiends, 
that  his  work  on  earth  was  finished,  and  he  retired  to  the  country — ^to  the 
neighborhood  where  he  was  bom,  and  there  his  spirit  gradually  passed  away, 
like  the  twilight  of  a  long  summer's  day,  into  that  solemn  darkness  which  mor- 
tal eye  can  not  pierce,  but  which  to  him,  we  doubt  not,  is  lit  up  by  the  radiance 
of  a  never-ending  noon. 

It  would  be  unjust  even  in  these  brief  remarks  not  to  notice  his  life  long  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  our  New  England  colleges,  and  his  constant  care  of  the  com- 
mon school,  in  every  place  where  he  ministered  as  pastor.  He  was  seldom  ab- 
sent fi'om  the  commencement  exercises  of  Yale  and  Williams,  and  never  ^ed 
to  visit  once,  and  generally  twice  every  district  school  in  his  parish,  during  each 
season  of  schooling.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Society  formed  in  this  country 
to  improve  common  schools,  and  on  the  nomination  of  Governor  Everett,  was 
ai^inted  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  on  its  estab- 
lidiment  in  1837. 

Dr.  Robbins  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  religious  and  benevolent  move- 
ments of  the  day,  and  in  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  institutions  of  charity, 
which  adorn  and  bless  our  city.  He  was  particularly  active  in  commending  the 
cause  of  the  insane  to  individual  and  legislative  aid,  and  was  invited  by  Dr. 
Todd  and  the  Trustees,  to  pronounce  a  Discourse  on  the  dedication  of  the  Re- 
treat for  that  class. 

Before  we  go  out  hence  to  pay  our  last  tribute  of  respect  to  our  deceased 
broiler  and  venerable  firiend,  by  joining  in  the  funeral  services,  and  following 
his  body  to  the  tomb,  let  us  unite  in  placing  on  our  records  our  high  appreda- 
tbn  of  his  pure,  useful,  and  Christian  life,  and  our  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
many  services  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  intelligent  piety — and  espe- 
cially in  opening  to  the  student  of  History  and  the  Bible  this  valuable,  and,  we 
trust,  ever-increasing  Library. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  then  adopted : — 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  from  his  earthly  labors,  onr 
Iffte  Librarian,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Robbins,  Doctor  in  Divinity — 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  has  lost  one 
of  its  original  projectors,  founders,  and  ofiKce-bearcrs,  whose  antiquarian  zeal 
did  much  to  enlist  others  on  the  promotion  of  its  objects,  and  whose  reverence 
for  (Jod's  Word  and  ways,  has  led  to  the  acquisition  of  a  valuable  library,  and 
of  large  historical  material,  into  the  possession  of  which  this  Society  has  enter- 
ed, with  the  means  bequeathed  by  him  to  make  the  same  still  more  valuable 
"to  the  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  lover  of  history  in  his  research- 
es to  discover  the  character  of  the  Most  High,  and  of  man  in  the  various  events 
of  Divine  Providence." 

Retolved,  That  as  a  Christian  Pastor  we  honor  his  memory  as  at  once  devo- 
ted and  exemplaiy — firm  in  his  own  convictions,  and  candid  and  liberal  toward 
those  who  differed  with  him  in  opinion,  and  in  all  his  transactions  with  others, 
eminent  for  his  Christian  courtesy  and  kindness. 

Rewolwd^  That,  as  a  Society,  we  will  proceed  hence  to  the  Centre  Church,  to 
assist  in  the  ftmeral  solemnities,  and  to  follow  his  body  to  its  last  resting-plaoe. 
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Thomas  Dowse  died  at  his  reaidenoe  m  Cambridgeport,  Mass,  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1856,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  We  abridge  the  following  notice 
from  an  artide  in  "The  Historical  Magazine,"  for  January,  1857. 

Thomas  Dowse  was  a  native  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  was  bom  Dec.  28th, 
1772.  He  was  the  son  of  Eleazer  Dowse,  and  a  descendant  of  Lawrence 
Dowse,  an  early  settler  at  Charlestown.  After  the  burning  of  that  place  by  the 
British,  in  1775,  his  parents  removed  to  Sherbom,  where  they  continued  to  reside 
till  their  death.  When  about  six  years  of  age,  he  met  with  an  accident  by  which 
he  was  rendered  a  cripple.  This  accident,  by  preventing  his  engaging  in  the 
active  sports  of  boyhood,  no  doubt  had  some  influence  in  developing  his  studi- 
ous habits.  At  an  early  age  he  became  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Samuel  Waitt,  a 
leather-dresser  of  Roxbury;  and  was  afterward  his  partner  in  business.  In 
1801,  he  removed  to  Cambridgeport,  where,  in  connection  with  different  individ- 
uals, he  carried  on  his  business  until  about  ten  years  since. 

He  began  early  to  collect  a  hbrary,  which  by  degrees  grew  to  be  a  veiy  val- 
uable one.  In  1831  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  pubhc  by  Hon.  Edward 
Everett,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Boston. 

"  I  scarce  know  if  I  may  venture  to  adduce  an  instance  nearer  home,  of  the 
most  praiseworthy  and  successful  cultivation  of  useful  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  without  education,  busily  employed  in  mechanical  industiy. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted,  in  one  of  the  neighboring  towns,  with  a 
person  who  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  leather-dresser,  and  has  all  his 
life  worked,  and  still  works  at  this  business.*  He  has  devoted  his  leisure  houra^ 
and  a  portion  of  his  honorable  earnings,  to  the  cultivation  of  useful  and  elegant 
learning.  Under  the  same  roof  which  covers  his  workshop,  he  has  the  meet 
excellent  library  of  English  books,  for  its  size,  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  books  have  been  selected  with  a  good  judgment,  which  would  do  credit  to 
the  most  accomplished  scholar,  and  have  been  imported  from  England  by  him- 
self Wliat  is  more  important  than  having  the  books,  their  proprietor  is  well 
acquainted  with  their  contents.  Among  them  are  several  volumes  of  the  meet 
costly  and  magnificent  engravings.  Ck)nnected  with  his  library  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  series  of  paintings,  in  water  colors,— <x)pies  of  the  principal  works 
of  the  ancient  masters  in  England, — which  a  fortunate  accident  placed  in  his 
possession,  and  several  valuable  pictures,  purchased  by  liimselC  The  whole 
forms  a  treasure  of  taste  and  knowledge,  not  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any- 
thing of  its  kind  in  the  country." 

This  library,  which  he  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  collecting,  Mr.  Dowse  felt  unwilling 
to  have  dispersed  at  his  death ;  and,  as  early  as  July  last,  being  admonished  by 
tkiling  health,  he  proposed  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  to  receive  his 
treasures  into  their  keeping. 

Through  the  immediate  agency  of  Mr.  Greorge  Livermore,  the  immediate 

neighbor  and  confidential  firiend  of  Mr.  Dowse,  and  the  President  of  the  Society, 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  this  design  was  consummated.    At  a  special  meeting 

of  the  Society  on  the  5th  of  August,  this  noble  deed  was  formally  announced 

by  the  President,  and  resolutions  adopted,  by  which  the  Society  obligates  itself 

to  keep  the  collection  of  books  thus  presented,  "  in  a  room  by  themselves,  to  be 

used  only  in  said  room," 

That  the  coileetion  of  books  thus  presented  and  accepted  iball  bt  known 
LM  the  Dowie  Library  of  the  Massaehuiietts  Historieal  Society,  and  that  an  ap- 

•  Mr.  Thomas  Dowse,  of  Cambrldfcport 
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proprUte  book  plate  be  procored,  with  this  or  a  limiUr  inscription,  to  be  placed  in 
each  Tolame  of  the  collection. 

Re$olvmi,  That  thia  society  entertain  the  deepest  sense  of  the  liberality  and  munifi- 
cence of  Mr.  0owse  in  making  such  a  disposition  of  the  libraiy,  which  he  h»a  collect- 
ed with  such  care  and  at  such  cost  during  a  long  lifetime,  as  shall  secure  it  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  and  for  the  honor  of  his  natit e  State,  and  that  thej  offer  to  Mr. 
Dowse  in  return  their  most  grateful  and  heartfelt  acknowledgements  for  so  noble  a 
manifestation  of  his  confidence  in  the  society,  and  of  his  regara  for  the  cause  of  lite- 
rature and  learning. 

Ruclvtd^  That  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  respectfully  and  earnestly  ask 
the  faror  of  Mr.  Dowse,  that  he  will  allow  his  portrait  lo  be  taken  for  the  society,  to  be 
hung  forerer  in  the  room  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  his  library,  so  that  the  person 
or  the  liberal  donor  may  always  be  associated  with  the  collection  which  he  so  much 
lored  and  cherished,  and  that  the  form  as  well  as  the  name  of  so  wise,  and  ardent,  and 
munificent  a  patron  of  learning  and  literature,  may  be  always  connected  with  the  re- 
sult of  his  labors,  at  once  as  a  just  memorial  of  himself,  and  an  animating  example  to 
others. 

Rutdvedt  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  duly  attested  by  all  the  officers  of  the 
society,  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Dowse,  bv  the  President,  with  the  cordial  wishes  of 
erery  member,  that  the  best  blessings  of  Heaven  may  rest  upon  the  close  of  his  long, 
honorable,  and  useful  life. 

Appropriate  remarks  were  submitted  on  the  occasion  by  the  President,  Mr. 
George  Livermore,  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Edward  Everett  We  sub- 
joined the  remarks  of  the  latter. 

"  Twenty-five  years  ago,  I  stated,  in  a  public  address,  that  I  considered  it  for 
its  size  the  most  valuable  library  of  English  books  with  which  I  was  acquaint- 
ed. A  quarter  of  a  century  has  since  past,  during  the  greater  part  of  which, 
Mr.  Dowse  has  continued  to  increase  the  number  of  his  books,  and  the  value  of 
his  library,  by  new  acquisitions;  and  it  now  amounts,  as  our  President  informs 
us,  to  about  five  thousand  volumes.  Many  of  these  are  books  of  great  rarity, 
such  as  are  usually  found  only  in  the  collections  of  the  curious.  A  still  greater 
number,  in  fact  the  great  proportion,  are  books  of  great  intrinsic  value,  which 
is  by  no  means  sure  to  be  the  case  with  bibliographical  raritie&  In  one  word, 
sir,  it  is  a  choice  library  of  the  standard  literature  of  our  language.  Most  of 
these  books,  where  there  was  more  than  one  edition,  are  of  the  best  edition. 
They  are  all  in  good  condition, — ^that  has  ever  been  a  rule  with  Mr.  Dowse ; 
and  very  much  the  larger  part  of  them  are  in  elegant,  some  in  superb  bindings. 
It  is  in  truth,  a  collection  reflecting  equal  credit  on  the  judgment,  taste,  and 
Hberality  of  its  proprietor. 

'*  Sir,  we  have  a  guaranty  for  the  value  of  his  library,  in  the  inducement 
which  led  Mr.  Dowse,  very  early  in  life,  to  commence  its  formation,  and  which 
has  never  deserted  him.  His  interest  in  books  is  not,  like  that  of  some  amateur 
collectors,  limited  to  their  outsides.  He  has  loved  to  collect  books  because  he 
has  loved  to  read  them ;  and  I  have  often  said,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
library  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  better  read  by  its  owner  than  that  of  Mr. 
Dowse. 

"  Mr.  Dowse  may  well  be  called  a  public  henefacUff,  sir,  and  especially  for 
this,  that  he  has  shown,  by  a  striking  example,  that  it  is  possible  to  unite  a  life 
of  diligent  manual  labor  with  refined  taste,  intellectual  culture,  and  those  litera- 
ry pursuits  which  are  commonly  thought  to  acquire  wealth,  leisure,  and  aca- 
demical education.  He  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  narrow  circumstances. 
He  had  no  education  but  what  was  to  be  got  fix)m  a  common  town  school,  sev- 
enty years  ago.  He  has  worked  all  his  life  at  a  laborious  mechanical  trade ; 
and  never  had  a  dollar  to  spend  but  what  he  had  first  earned  by  his  own  man- 
ual labor.  Under  these  circumstances  he  has  not  only  acquired  a  handsome 
pfOTerty not  an  uncommon  thing  under  similar  circumatancea  in  thia  country — 
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bat  he  has  expended  an  ample  portion  of  it  in  suiroiinding  himself  with  a  no- 
ble collection  of  books, — has  found  leisure  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  oon* 
tents, — ^has  acquired  a  fund  of  useful  knowledge, — cultivated  a  taste  for  art, — 
and  thus  derived  happiness  of  the  purest  and  highest  kind,  finom  those  goods  of 
fortune  which  too  often  minister  only  to  sensual  gratification  and  empty  display. 

"I  rejoice,  air,  that  our  friend  has  adopted  an  effectual  method  of  preventing 
the  dispersion  of  a  library  brought  together  with  such  pains  and  care,  and  at 
so  great  an  expense.  Apart  fix>m  the  service  he  is  rendering  to  our  society^, 
which  as  one  of  its  members  I  acknowledge  with  deep  gratitude,  he  is  render- 
ing a  great  service  to  the  conmiunity,  In  this  way,  he  has  removed  his  noble 
collection  from  the  reach  of  those  vicissitudes  to  which  the  possessions  of  indi- 
viduals and  families  are  subject  There  is  no  other  method  by  which  this  object 
can  be  attained.  I  saw  the  treasures  of  art  and  taste  collected  at  Strawberry 
Hill  during  a  lifetime,  by  Horace  Walpole,  at  untold  expense,  scattered  to  the 
four  winds.  The  second  best  private  library  I  ever  saw,  (Lord  Spencer's  is  the 
best,)  was  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  the  son  of  George  Grenville, 
of  stamp  act  memory.  He  intended  that  it  should  go  to  augment  the  treasures 
of  taste  and  art  at  Stowe,  to  whose  proprietor,  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham,)  he 
was  related.  In  a  green  old  age, — a  little  short  of  ninety, — ^he  had  some  warn- 
ing  of  the  crash  which  impeded  over  tliat  magnificent  house ;  and,  by  a  codicil 
to  his  will,  executed  but  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  gave  his  magnificent  col- 
lection to  the  British  Museum.  In  the  course,  I  think,  of  a  twelvemonth  from 
that  time,  every  thing  that  could  be  sold  at  Stowe  was  brought  to  the  hammer. 

*'  Mr.  Dowse  has  determined  to  secure  his  library  from  these  sad  contingen- 
cies, by  placing  it  in  the  possession  of  a  public  institution.  Here  it  will  be 
kept  together, — appreciated  as  it  deserves, — and  conscientiously  cared  for. 
While  it  will  add  to  the  importance  of  our  society,  and  increase  our  means  of 
usefulness,  it  will  share  that  safety  and  permanence  to  which  the  Massacliusetts 
Historical  Society  under  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  is  warranted  in  looking 
forward." 

Mr.  Dowse  Uved  but  a  few  months  after  the  transfer  of  his  library,  having 
died  at  his  residence  in  Cambridgcport,  Tuesday,  November  4th,  1856,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age.  At  the  next  montlily  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  after  his  death,  held  on  the  I3th  of  November,  Mr.  Winthrop, 
the  President,  thus  addressed  the  Society: 

"  It  is  already  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  society,  that  the  venerable 
Thomas  Dowsb,  to  whose  munificence  we  liave  so  recently  been  indebted  for  a 
very  largo  and  valuable  addition  to  our  library,  has  passed  away  since  our  last 
stated  meeting.  He  died  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  November,  at  about  11  o'ck)ck, 
A.  M.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  and  was  buried  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day. The  interval  between  the  time  at  which  information  of  his  death  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  time  fixed  for  his  interment,  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  any 
formal  meeting  of  the  society,  and  the  responsibility  was  assumed  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent, of  notifying  the  members  to  attend  the  funeral  without  further  ceremony. 
The  result  was  all  that  could  have  been  desu^.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
■ach  of  our  number  as  live  within  roach  of  so  short  a  notice,  assembled  at  the 
mansion  of  the  deceased,  at  the  appointed  time,  and,  after  attending  the  roli- 
mrviceB  of  the  occasion,  accompanied  his  relatives  and  friends  to  Mount 
Gathered  there,  between  the  imposing  shaft  which  Mr.  Dowse  had 
at  his  own  expense  to  the  memoiy  of  IhuMm,  and  the  ham- 
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Uer  stone  whidi  he  had  prepared  to  designate  his  own  tomb,  the  offioen  and 
memben  of  our  aockty  united  in  paying  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude to  his  remains. 

"  It  has  seemed  fit  that  an  ofBdal  announcement  of  these  circumstances  should 
be  made  at  this  our  earliest  meeting  since  they  occurred,  in  order  that  it  may 
find  its  appropriate  place  upon  our  records,  and  that  such  further  measures  may 
be  adopted  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  our  largest  benefactor,  as  may  commend 
themselves  to  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  members. 

'*  The  event  which  has  indissoluby  connected  the  name  of  Thomas  Dowse  with 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  has  occurred  too  recently  to  require  any 
detailed  recitaL  The  formal  presentation  of  the  rich  and  costly  library,  which 
it  had  been  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  of  his  whole  mature  lifetime  to  coUect, 
was  made  known  to  us  on  the  fifth  day  of  August  last,  and  the  circumstances 
of  that  occasion  are  still  fi'esh  in  the  remembrance,  of  us  alL 

"  Though  he  had  long  been  suffering  more  or  less  acutely  from  the  diflease  which 
has  at  length  brought  his  remarkable  and  honorable  career  to  a  close,  Mr.  Dowse 
was  still,  at  that  time,  in  perfect  possession  of  his  feculties,  and  took  the  deep- 
est and  most  intelligent  interest  in  all  the  details  of  the  transactiou.  At  his 
own  request,  I  called  upon  him  repeatedly  after  the  gift  was  consummated,  and 
was  a  witness  to  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  which  he  experienced  in  having 
secured  what  he  was  pleased  to  regard  as  so  trustwortliy  and  bo  distinguished  a 
gfuardianship  for  his  most  cherished  treasures.  He  seemed  to  feel  tliiit  the  great 
object  of  his  life  had  at  length  been  happily  provided  for,  and  that  ho  was  now 
ready  to  be  released  fh)m  the  burdens  of  the  flesh.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
the  gratification  afforded  him,  both  by  the  act  itself  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  accepted  and  acknowledged,  did  much  at  once  to  prolong  his  life 
beyond  his  own  expectation  or  that  of  his  friends,  and  to  impart  comfort  and 
serenity  to  his  hist  days. 

"  He  Uved  long  enough  after  every  thing  had  been  arranged,  to  lend  a  modest 
but  cordial  assent  and  cooperation  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  proposal  which  ac- 
companied our  acceptance  of  his  munificent  donation,  and  a  noble  portrait  of 
him  is  here  with  us  to-day,  to  adorn  the  room  in  which  his  library  ehall  be  ulti- 
mately placed.  The  books  themselves,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  mem- 
orable volume  which  he  deUvered  into  my  hands  as  an  earnest  of  the  gift,  were 
left  to  the  last  to  be  the  solace  of  his  own  closing  scene. 

"  It  is  for  others,  who  have  known  him  longer  and  better  than  myself,  to  do 
justice  to  the  many  striking  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  characterized 
this  remarkable  self-made  man,  and  to  give  duo  illustration  to  a  career  and  an 
example  which  must  ever  be  freshly  honored,  not  by  this  society  only,  but  by 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  Literature,  Learning,  and  the 
Arts." 

Mr.  Everett  followed  in  his  own  happy  manner,— closing  as  follows : — 

"  And  so,  Mr.  President,  his  work  on  earth  being  accomplished,  calmly  and 
without  hurry  or  perturbation,  even  at  the  last, — that  industrious  and  thought- 
fill  existence,  divided  equally  between  active  labor  and  liberal  intellectual  cul- 
ture,— lonely  as  the  world  accounts  solitude,  but  passed  in  the  glorious  compa- 
ny of  the  great  and  wise  of  all  ages  and  countries,  who  hve  an  earthly  immor- 
tality in  their  writings, — a  stranger  at  all  times  to  the  harrassing  agitations  of 
public  life, — undisturbed  by  the  political  earthquake  which  that  day  shook  the 
country,  our  fiiend  and  benefactor  on  the  4th  histant  passed  gently  away.    As 
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I  saw  him  two  days  afterward,  lying  just  within  the  threshold  which  I  had 
never  passed  before  but  to  meet  his  cordial  welcome, — as  I  gazed  upon  the  life- 
less, but  placid  features, — ^white  as  the  camellias  with  which  surviving  affection 
had  decked  his  coi&n, — as  I  accompanied  him  to  his  last  abode  on  earth, — ^the 
*  new  sepulchre '  (if  without  irreverence  I  may  use  the  words,)  which  he  had 
prepared  for  himseli^  '  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid ; '  as  I  saw  him  borne 
into  that  quiet  dwelling  where  the  weary  are  at  rest,  within  the  shadow  of  the 
monument  to  Franklin  to  which  you  have  alluded,  lately  erected  at  his  sole  ex- 
pense and  care  on  the  higher  ground  which  overlooks  his  own  tomb,  that  even 
in  death  he  might  sleep  at  his  great  master's  feet;  as,  in  company  with  you  all, 
gathered  bareheaded  around  his  grave  at  Mount  Auburn,  at  that  bright  autum- 
nal noon,  while  the  falling  leaves  and  naked  branches  and  sighing  winds  of 
November,  announced  the  dying  year,  I  listened  to  the  sublime  utterances  of 
the  funeral  service,  breathed  over  his  dust,  I  felt  that  such  a  closmg  scene  of 
such  a  life  came  as  near  as  human  fraOty  permits  to  fill  the  measure  of  a  hope- 
ful euthanasy/^ 

Resolutions  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  Society  were  adopted,  and  Mr. 
Everett  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Dowse,  for  the  records  of 
the  society. 


NOTICES. 

Deivrred  Abticleb. — ^We  are  obliged  reluctantly  to  postpone  to  our  next 
issue  the  entire  department  of  Book  Notices, — Methods, — Questions  and 
Answers, — and  Books  Received. 

Retorhatobt  Ck)NFEBENCE  AT  New  York. — ^A  Convention  to  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  each  House  of  Refuge  and  Reform  School  in  the 
United  States,  will  meet  in  the  Cliapel  of  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  on 
Randall's  Island,  on  Tuesday,  the  I2th  day  of  May  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 
The  Delegates  will  assemble  at  the  rooms  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  Qin- 
ton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  at  9  o'clock.  A*  M.,  where  a  committee  will  be  in  attend- 
ance to  accompany  the  delegates  to  Randall's  Island. 

New  England  Normal  Institute  at  Lancaster,  Mas& — ^A  course  of 
instniotion  in  Rhetoric  and  Elocution^  of  ton  weeks,  by  Pro£  Russell,  will  com- 
mence on  the  first  Monday  of  June.     Terms:  $5,00. 

Agent  for  Obtaining  Subscribers. — Mr.  C.  M.  Welles,  is  authorized  to 
receive  subscriptions  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

t^  Postage  on  this  Journal.— 7b  every  subscriber^  who,  in  addiUon  io  Uis 
milbscription  price  for  (he  year,  ($3,00,)  wiU  forward  twenty-four  oenis^  the  Journal 
for  the  year  1857  wiU  be  sent  free  qf  postage. 
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In  the  year  1636,  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Boger  Wil- 
liams and  his  associates,  there  arrived  in  the  plantations  of  Provi- 
dence,  Mr.  Chad  Brown,  a  native  of  England,  and  an  emigrant  from 
Massachusetts.  He  had  been  a  companion  and  firiend  while  in  the 
neighboring  colony,  of  many  of  the  exiled  band  who  had  already  found 
a  home  at  the  head  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  induced  by  sympa- 
thy with  their  principles,  he  now  came  to  share  their  fortunes.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  competent  estate,  but  was  especially  distinguished  for 
his  benignity  of  character  and  his  exemplary  piety.  He  was  after- 
wards ordained  as  a  clergyman,  and  became  one  of  the  earliest  min- 
bters  of  the  only  church  then  planted  in  the  infant  settlement.  Very 
few  memorials  of  his  life  now  remain ;  but  his  character,  as  it  appeared 
to  his  contemporaries,  is  set  forth  in  a  single  line,  in  a  letter  written 
by  Boger  Williams,  after  his  death,  in  which  he  is  named  as  **  that 
holy  man  now  with  God." 

In  the  third  generation  from  Chad  Brown  we  find  his  grandson, 
Bey.  James  Brown,  a  minister  of  the  same  church  from  1726  to 
1732 ;  and  in  the  third  genera'tion  from  him,  this  family  of  Brown 
is  represented  in  Providence  by  four  brothers  who,  in  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  stood  forth  prominently  among  the 
qitizens  of  the  town,  and  have  ever  since  been  deservedly  reckoned 
among  the  foremost  promoters  of  her  social  advancement  and  her  com- 
mercial prosperity.  Their  names  were  John,  Joseph,  Nicholas  and 
Moses ;  and  to  each  one  of  them  may  the  city  of  Providence,  as  she 
now  exists,  point  back  as  an  efficient  promoter  of  her  most  permanent 
interests,  or  a  founder  of  her  most  useful  institutions.  They  were  all 
eminent  merchants,  according  to  the  standard  of  their  age ;  they  were 
also  active  friends  and  promoters  of  the  public  good,  quite  above  the 
standard  of  their  age.  John,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  was  probably 
the  most  energetic  and  enterprising,  and  Ie(\  his  impress  on  the  mer- 
cantile character,  and  on  the  entire  condition  of  the  community.  He 
developed  the  industry  and  extended  the  trade  of  the  town ;  he  fos- 
tered the  interests  of  the  church  in  which  his  ancestors  had  been  min- 
isters ;  he  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  college,  \a\d  \kQ  OK^tikSt- 
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Ik  the  year  1636,  a  few  months  affer  the  aniTal  of  Roger  Wil- 
liama  and  his  associates,  there  arrived  in  the  ptsotatioos  of  Frovi- 
deace,  Mr.  Chad  Brown,  a  native  of  England,  and  an  emigrant  from 
Hassachusetts.  He  had  been  a  companion  and  friend  while  in  the 
neighboring  colonj,  of  manjof  the  exiled  band  who  had  already  found 
fthomeatthchead  waters  of  ^arragansett  Bay,  and  induced  by  symp^ 
thy  wilh  their  principles,  he  now  came  to  share  their  fortunes.  lie  was 
possessed  of  a  competent  estate,  but  was  especially  distinguished  for 
his  benignity  of  character  and  his  exemplary  piety.  He  was  after- 
wards ordained  as  a  clergyman,  and  became  one  of  the  earliest  min- 
iBtera  of  the  onlychurch  then  planted  in  the  infiint  settlement.  Very 
few  memorials  of  his  life  now  remaiii ;  but  his  character,  as  it  appeared 
to  his  contemporaries,  is  set  forth  in  a  single  line,  in  a  letter  written 
by  Roger  Williams,  after  his  death,  in  which  he  is  tiamed  as  "  that 
holy  man  now  with  God." 

In  the  third  generation  from  Chad  Brown  we  find  his  grandMn, 
Bev.  James  Brown,  a  minister  of  the  same  church  from  1T2Q  to 
1732 ;  and  in  the  third  generation  from  him,  this  family  of  Brown 
is  represented  in  Providence  by  four  brothers  wbo,  in  the  middle  and 
:  part  of  the  last  century,  stood  forth  promincDtly  among  the 
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stone  of  its  original  hall,  and  was  the  treasurer  of  its  corporation  tor 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  from  1775  to  1797.  Though  a  merchant, 
and  haying  large  interests  at  stake  in  the  existing  order  of  things,  he 
was  a  patriotic  leader  in  the  cause  of  the  American  Bevolution ;  and 
at  a  lator  period,  when  his  native  stato  stood  aloof  from  the  Union, 
and  refused  to  adopt  the  national  constitution,  he  was  distinguished 
as  a  champion  of  the  constitutional  party,  and  probably  did  more  than 
any  other  man  towards  securing  the  final  adoption  of  the  constitution 
by  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 

Of  the  **  four  brothers,"  as  tbey  are  familiarly  designated  in  Prov- 
idence history,  the  younger  three  were  intimately  associated  with 
the  elder  in  his  most  liberal  and  useful  undertakings.  Joseph,  the 
second,  was  a  gentleman  of  superior  intellectual  culture  and  acquire- 
ments. He  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the  spacious  and  beautiful 
house  of  worship  which  was  erected  by  the  First  Baptist  society,  ip 
1774,  and  within  whose  venerable  walls  its  ministers  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century  have  dispensed  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
He  was  also  for  a  time  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  col- 
lege, and  was  associated  with  Professor  Benjamin  West  in  making 
one  of  the  few  astronomical  observations  that  were  made  on  this 
continent  of  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  in  1769,  in  preparation 
for  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  spent  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

Nicholas  and  Moses,  the  third  and  the  fourth  of  the  brothers,  were 
also  distinguished  in  their  time  for  their  public  spirit,  their  philan- 
thropy and  their  piety.  They  were  both  successful  in  commerce,  and 
both  brought  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  their  success,  to  consecrate 
them  to  the  public  good  and  the  service  of  religion.  They  were  united 
with  their  elder  brother  in  founding  the  college  and  securing  its  estab- 
lishment in  Providence.*  The  former  was  remarkable  among  his  con- 
temporaries for  his  high  mercantile  integrity,  his  domestic  worth,  and 
his  religious  principle.  It  was  said  of  him  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stillroan,  of 
Boston,  who  preached  at  his  fiinera],  that  *^he  was  from  sentiment  a 
lover  of  all  mankind,  especially  of  good  men.  He  was  not  ashamed 
of  the  Gospe)  of  Christ,  nor  of  the  poorest  of  his  disciples.  His  man- 
ners were  plain  and  sincere.  He  was  a  faithful  friend  and  a  good 
companion ;  and,  combining  with  bis  excellent  social  qualities  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  world,  of  books  and  of  men,  his  conversation  was 
always  pleasing  and  instructive.*' 

The  youngest  of  the  brothers  was  the  late  venerable  Moses  Brown, 
who  died  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven  years.    He  early  with- 

*  It  WM  flnt  ettebOalied  aft  Wwrea. 
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drew  from  the  meroantile  house  in  which  the  capital  and  energy  of 
liis  brothers  were  embarked,  and,  from  the  retirement  of  his  quiet  and 
«  beaatiful  estate  in  the  environs  of  Providence,  he  long  contributed  his 
judicious  counsels  and  his  liberal  pecuniary  aid  to  the  promotion  of 
intelligence,  piety  and  freedom  among  men.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  in  the  mild  spirit 
and  unostentatious  manner  characteristic  of  the  Society,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  peace,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  the  extension  of  education.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
patron  of  the  excellent  institution  known  as  the  **  Friends'  Boarding 
School,"  in  Providence,  —  a  school  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society,  has  done  much  to  diffuse  the  influences 
of  intellectual  culture  among  the  members  of  that  estimable  Christian 
denomination. 

From  an  ancestry  thus  distinguished  for  their  Christian  and  social 
virtues,  was  descended  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown,  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch.  He  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Brown,  the  third  of  the 
honored  brotherhood  whose  names  we  have  given  above,  and  was  bom 
in  Providence,  April  4th,  1769.  In  his  early  life  he  was  trained 
amid  the  influences  of  a  pious  family  circle,  and  enjoyed  such  intel- 
leotaal  advantages  as  were  at  that  time  within  the  reach  of  the  afflu- 
eoi  classes  of  the  community.  In  September,  1782,  he  entered  Kbode 
Island  College,  of  whose  establishment  in  Providence,  as  we  have  seen, 
lua  father  and  uncles  had  been  the  most  active  and  zealous  promoters, 
•and  which  was  then  under  the  care  of  its  first  president,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Manning.  Mr.  Brown  passed  with  credit  through  the  four 
years  of  his  collegiate  residence,  and  graduated  in  1786,  at  the  early 
a^  of  eighteen  years.  His  principal  instructors  were  Dr.  Manning, 
his  uncle,  Joseph  Brown,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  the  Hon.  Asher  Bobbins,  who  was  then  the  tutor  of  lan- 
guages in  the  college.  For  all  these  guides  of  his  early  studies  he 
was  accustomed  through  life  to  express  a  very  high  respect,  especially 
for  President  Manning,  whose  character  he  always  venerated,  and 
whose  memory  he  always  delighted  to  honor. 

In  accordance  with  the  habits  and  associations  of  his  family,  as 
well  probably  as  with  his  own  inclinations,  Mr.  Brown,  on  leaving 
oolite,  immediately  entered  upon  mercantile  business,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  father ;  and  on  his  father's  death,  in  1791,  he  was  \eh,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  in  possession  of  an  ample  patrimonial 
estate.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  formed  a  partnership  in  busi- 
ness with  Hr.  Thomas  P.  Ives,  a  gentleman  of  eminent  meroantile 
aUlitji  and  of  the  highest  probity  of  diaraotw,  who  mamed  his  only 
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sbne  of  its  oiifpnal  lull,  tnd  wu  tlie  treamrer  of  its  oarpontioo  fbr 
npmrdi  of  twenty  jeus,  from  1775  to  1797,  Though  a  merchant, 
ud  having  lai^  interests  at  stake  in  the  existing  order  of  titiag^,  be 
was  a  patriotio  leader  in  the  oanse  of  the  Araedcan  Revolntioti ;  and 
>t  a  Uter  period,  when  his  native  state  stood  &loof  from  the  Union, 
and  refused  to  adopt  Uie  national  oonstitntjon,  he  was  diattngoished 
aa  a  champion  of  the  oonstitntionsi  partj,  and  probably  did  more  than 
any  other  man  towards  securing  the  Snai  adoption  of  the  constitution 
by  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 

Of  the  "fbnr  brothers,"  as  they  are  familiarly  designated  in  Prov- 
idenoe  histoiy,  the  yonuger  three  were  intimately  associated  with 
the  elder  in  his  most  liberal  and  useful  undertakings.  Joseph,  the 
■eoond,  was  a  gentleman  of  st^>eriDr  intellectual  culture  and  aoquire- 
meuta.  He  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the  spacious  and  beautiful 
bouse  of  worBhi|>  which  was  erected  by  the  First  Baptist  society,  ip 
1774,  and  within  whose  venerable  walls  its  ministers  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century  have  dispensed  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
He  was  also  for  a  time  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  ia  the  ool- 
lege,  and  was  associated  with  Professor  Benjamin  West  in  makii^ 
ono  of  the  few  astronomical  obeervations  that  were  made  on  this 
continent  of  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  in  1769,  in  preparation 
ibr  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  e^nt  upvards  of  a  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

Nicholas  and  Mosee,  the  third  and  the  fourth  of  the  brothers,  were 
also  distinguished  in  their  time  for  their  public  spirit,  tbeir  philan- 
.  thropy  and  their  piety.  They  were  both  successful  in  commerce,  and 
both  brought  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  their  success,  to  consecrate 
them  to  the  public  good  and  the  service  of  religion.  They  were  united 
with  their  elder  brother  in  founding  the  college  and  securing  its  eetab- 
liabment  in  Providence.*  The  frnrn^r  wn"  rftnnrknViie  6 
temporaries  for  his  high  niiTi-ujlilo  iiHi-gritj,  tii?  ilumcslit;  irorlhtM 
bis  religious  principle.  It  was  sniil  of  him  liy  Rev.  Dr.  i 
Boston,  who  preached  at  his  funeral,  that  "  be  won  from  ■ 
lover  of  all  mankind,  especially  of  good  men.  He  w 
of  the  OospeJ  of  Christ,  nor  of  (be  poorest  of  his 
Iters  were  plain  and  sincere 
eompanion;  and.oombiniug  with  his  excollei 
knowledge  of  the  world,  of  U-]i^ 
always  pleasing  and  inslmuiivt'." 

Ibe  youngest  of  the  brotherij  hi 
who  died  in  18S6,  at  tbe  ago  of  a 
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sister.  Thus  was  established  in  Providence  the  well-known  house  of 
Brown  and  Ives,  —  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of  the  mer- 
cantile houses  now  existing  in  New  England,  and  which,  through  the 
changes  of  politics  and  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  for  nearly  seventy 
years  has  maintained  a  name  unsullied  by  reproach,  and  a  credit 
unshaken  by  suspicion.  Of  this  house,  Mr.  Brown  was  the  senior 
partner  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  —  a  period  most  eventful  in  our 
national  history,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  engaged  in  transac- 
tions embracing  the  productions  of  every  climate,  and  extending  to 
every  part  of  the  commercial  world. 

The  house  of  which  Mr.  Brown  was  the  senior  partner  commenced 
its  career  at  an  important  juncture  in  the  progress  of  American  com- 
merce. The  independence  of  the  country  had  lately  been  acknowl- 
edged, and  its  energies  were  rapidly  developing  under  the  auspices 
of  freedom  and  of  peace.  The  Union  had  been  cemented,  and  the 
national  character  developed,  by  the  recent  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  country  was  commencing  the  career  of  commercial  suo- 
oess  which  it  has  ever  since  been  pursuing.  In  these  circumstances 
the  house  of  Brown  and  Ives  immediately  embarked  in  those  pioneer 
enterprises  which  first  bore  the  flag  of  the  infant  republic  to  the 
remotest  marts  of  the  world,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  trade 
with  China,  and  offered  the  markets  of  America  for  the  productions 
of  India,  the  ancient  home  of  British  monopoly.  These  enterprises 
were  eminently  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  high-minded  and 
aspiring  merchant.  They  required  a  varied  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  distant  countries,  they  led  to  the  formation  of  independent 
judgments,  and  they  of  necessity  inspired  the  mind  with  large  and 
liberal  views.  They  also  led  to  a  careful  observation  of  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  created  a  confidence  in  their  stability  and 
uniformity, —  a  confidence  which  is  always  an  essential  element  in  the 
character  of  an  accomplished  merchant. 

The  period  was  also  marked  by  great  events  in  the  political  world. 
The  French  revolution  was  already  involving  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  war,  and  introducing  important  changes  in  the  commercial  policy 
of  every  part  of  the  world.  Entering  upon  his  active  career  at  a 
period  of  vicissitude  and  peril  like  this,  when  failure  or  success  de- 
pended, to  an  unusual  extent,  on  the  nicest  observations  and  the 
shrewdest  calculations,  the  character  of  Mr.  Brown  was  soon  formed 
in  accordance  with  large  views  and  liberal  principles.  He  early 
became  accustomed  to  grand  undertakings,  and  enlisted  his  fullest 
energies  in  their  accomplishment.  Associated  with  a  partner  of  ocm- 
genial  spirit,  whose  plans  and  views  as  a  merchant  were  formed  after 
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the  loftiest  ideal,  he  soon  had  the  gratifioation  of  seeing  the  meroan- 
tile  house  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  possessed  of  a  credit,  a  char- 
acter and  a  name,  that  commanded  unlimited  confidence  and  respect 
in  every  mart  of  commerce  throughout  the  world.  Guided  hj  a  prin- 
ciple of  unswerving  honor  and  integrity,  he  and  his  partner  pursued 
their  undeviating  way  alike  through  disasters  and  successes,  and,  in 
accordance  with  an  unfailing  law  of  human  affairs,  they  reaped  an 
ample  harvest  of  mercantile  wealth. 

But  it  was  not  commerce  alone  that  engaged  his  attention,  and 
tasked  the  energies  of  his  mind.  He  had  large  interests  at  stake  in 
the  country,  and  he  could  not  be  indifferent  to  its  government  or  its 
political  progress.  He  was  an  intelligent  Christian  gentleman,  de- 
scended of  an  ancestry  celebrated  for  their  philanthropy  and  piety, 
and  the  sentiments  of  his  nature,  not  less  than  the  principles  in  which 
he  had  been  trained,  prompted  him  to  efforts  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow-men.  As  is  always  the  case  with  minds  of  superior  mould,  he 
was  something  more  than  a  mere  votary  of  his  calling.  To  achieve 
success  as  a  merchant,  and  to  amass  wealth,  was  not  with  him  the 
greatest  result  to  be  accomplished.  From  the  outset  of  his  career,  he 
was  accustomed  to  recognize  other  interests  and  other  claims  upon  his 
attention  than  those  of  his  profession  alone,  and  he  always  cherished  a 
comprehensive  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  his  country  and  his  race. 

In  politics,  he  early  Adopted  the  principles  of  the  party  that  formed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was 
a  constant  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  great  guarantees  of  national 
security  which  that  instrument  contains.  Prior  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  Federal  party,  he  was  often  actively  engaged  in  the  politi- 
cal controversies  of  the  day,  but  with  no  acrimony  or  personal  malice, 
and  as  little  of  the  partisan  spirit  as  is  perhaps  compatible  with  an 
active  participation  in  politics.  From  1807  to  1821,  he  was,  almost 
without  interruption,  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  houses  of 
the  State  Legislature  ;  but,  after  the  latter  date,  he  declined  any  fur- 
ther election,  nnd  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  from 
all  political  office,  save  that  in  1840  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Electors 
of  president  of  the  United  Slates,  when  he  gave  his  vote  for  Presi- 
dent Harrison.  His  views  of  public  affairs,  as  well  as  his  character 
and  policy  as  a  merchant,  all  illustrate  that  largeness  of  mind  which 
was  frequently  ascribed  to  him,  nn  a  leading  intellectual  character- 
istic. In  his  political  career,  he  had  no  selfish  ends  to  promote,  no 
personal  objects  to  attain  ;  he  was  always  guided  by  the  principles 
which  he  deemed  important  to  the  public  weal,  and,  alike  amid  the 
BUC068SCS  and  the  defeats  of  his  party,  he  stood  undibturbed  in  his 
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own  integrity,  and  in  calm  reliance  on  the  ovemiling  Providence  of 
God. 

But  it  is  not  inth  the  character  and  life  of  Mr.  Brown,  as  a  mer- 
ehant^  or  as  a  public  ndan,  that  we  have  most  to  do.  However  sue- 
oessfol  and  however  honorable  he  may  appear  in  these  spheres  of  life, 
it  is  as  a  benefactor  of  his  fellow-men,  and  especially  as  a  munificent 
patron  of  religion  and  learning,  that  he  is  best  known,  and  that  we 
desire  to  speak  of  him  in  the  pages  of  this  journal. 

From  an  early  period  of  life  he  appears  'to  have  been  imbued  with 
a  deep  sense  of  his  religious  obligations,  and  though,  in  consequence 
of  certain  peculiar  views  which  lingered  in  his  mind,  he  never  con- 
nected himself  with  any  church,  he  was  yet  a  devout  and  daily  reader 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  most  regular  and  reverent  attendant  on  pub- 
lic worship.  He  was  also,  in  common  with  his  ancestors,  strongly 
attached  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
and  especially  to  the  ancient  church  which  his  fathers  had  aided  in 
planting,  and  of  which  two  of  his  immediate  ancestry  had  been  min- 
isters. Beneath  the  instructions  of  her  ministry,  and  in  connection 
with  her  services  and  worship,  he  had  learned  to  cherish  the  spirit  of 
a  fervent  and  enlightened  piety,  which  shone  forth  in  his  daily  life, 
and  shaped  and  prompted  his  plans  of  benevolence.  To  this  church 
he  made  many  valuable  donations,  among  wh}ch  was  a  large  and 
costly  organ,  and  in  his  last  will  and  testament  he  bequeathed  to  it 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars.  But  his  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  religion  was  far  enough  from  being  limited  to  his  own  particular 
church,  or  to  the  Christian  denomination  to  which  it  belonged.  From 
other  churches  in  Providence  and  throughout  the  state,  and  from  those 
in  distant  states,  he  frequently  received  applications  for  aid,9id  these 
applications  were  seldom  made  in  vain.  No  record  of  such  donations 
appears  to  have  been  kept,  but,  could  the  history  of  this  branch  of  his 
benevolence  be  fully  written,  it  would  carry  us  away  to  many  a  distant 
spot  in  which  the  institutions  of  religion  were  permanently  planted  by 
his  liberal  aid,  and  point  us  to  many  a  chapel  and  church  which  his 
contributions  helped  to  build,  in  regions  which  he  himself  had  never 
visited. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  he  had 
engaged  in  some  degree  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which  that  and 
similar  societies  now  exist.  He  caused  editions  of  several  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards*  sermons  and  other  evangelical  works  to  be  printed  as 
tracts  and  books,  for  gratuitous  distribution ;  and  from  the  formation 
of  the  Tract  Society  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  one  of  its  constant 
mq^porten  and  friends.     He  united  with  a  few  other  benevoleak 
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gentlemen  in  presenting  to  it  the  stereotype  plates  of  Doddridge's 
celebrated  work,  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  and 
of  tliat  not  less  venerated  book  of  Christian  devotion,  Baxter's  Saints' 
Bverlasting  Rest.  His  philanthropy,  in  whatever  form  it  was  mani- 
fested, was  a  truly  Christian  philanthropy.  It  sprang  from  Christian 
sentiments,  and  was  hallowed  by  Christian  aims.  His  desire  was  to 
nse  the  wealth  with  which  God  had  entrusted  him,  for  the  permanent 
good  of  his  fellow-men ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  sentiment,  he 
bestowed  his  benefactions  alike  upon  public  institutions  and  upon 
private  individuals.  Many  a  young  merchant  was  enabled  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  his  chosen  calling,  and  many  a  needy  scholar  was 
enabled  to  prosecute  his  studies,  through  the  aid  they  thus  received 
from  a  hand  that  was  always  open."*^ 

It  is,  however,  as  a  promoter  of  education,  and  especially  as  a 
patron  of  the  University  which  bears  his  name,  that  he  stands  forth 
still  more  conspicuously  among  the  bcDcfactors  of  his  fellow-men.  In 
1791,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Rhode  Island  College,  and  from  that  period  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  he  continued,  either  in  its  board  of  Trustees  or 
of  Fellows,  to  be  intimately  associated  with  its  government  and  its 
progress.  In  1706,  he  was  chosen  treasurer  on  the  resignation  of  his 
uncle,  John  Brown,  Esq.,  and  in  this  office  he  devoted  his  earnest 
attention  to  supplying  the  wants  of  the  institution.  The  only  college 
buildings  were  University  Hall,  which  had  survived  the  occupancy 
of  the  American  and  French  soldiers  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  a  mansion  for  the  president.  Its  library  was  small,  and  its  means 
of  instruction,  as  was  commonly  the  case  in  American  colleges  at  that 
day,  were  exceedingly  limited.  Mr.  Brown's  first  donation  to  the 
ooilege  was  a  law  library  of  considerable  extent  and  value,  and  a 
number  of  works  of  English  literature,  which  were  imported  at  his 
own  expense.  In  1804,  he  presented  to  the  corporation  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  -dollars,  as  a  foundation  for  a  professorship  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  corporation  accompanying  the 
donation,  he  expressed  the  warm  interest  he  felt  in  the  ooilege  as  a 
place  of  education.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  in  consideration  of  this 
donation  and  of  the  others  which  had  been  received  from  him  and  his 
kindred,  and  it  may  be,  of  prospective  advantages  which  were  antici- 
pated from  the  act,  that  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed,  in 

*  Of  the  extent  of  these  beneflutloni,  It  is  of  oonne  impossible  to  be  Mcuimtdj  informed.  Bat 
dM  immber  of  joang  men,  whom  he  aided  in  paying  the  expenses  of  their  edacatioo,  is  known  to 
tefis  been  iMxe.  Most  of  them  were  probabij  onlmoim  to  him,  and  the  aid  they  receired  wm 
Id  fSBS  oases  a  gift,  and  in  others  a  loan  withoafc  gnarantes. 
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accordance  with  a  proyisioo  in  its  charter,  from  Rhode  Island  College 
to  Brown  University. 

From  this  period,  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  as  the 
acknowledged  patron  of  the  college,  exercised  a  constant  care  over  its 
pecuniary  concerns.  Its  financial  credit  he  sustained,  and  to  the 
supply  of  its  wants,  as  a  seat  of  learning,  he  made  frequent  contri- 
butions. In  1822,  for  the  more  ample  accommodation  of  students, 
he  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  "  Hope  College,"  the  second  of  its 
public  halls ;  and,  on  its  completion,  he  presented  it  to  the  corporation 
in  the  following  letter,  bearing  date  Jan.  13,  1823  : 

"TO  THE  CORPORATION   OP   BROWN   UNIVERSITY. 

"  It  affords  me  great  pleasure,  at  this  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
corporation,  to  state  that  the  college  edifice  erected  last  season,  and 
located  on  the  land  purchased  by  the  corporation  of  Mr.  Nathan 
Waterman,  is  completed. 

"Being  warmly  attached  to  the  institution  where  I  received  my 
education,  among  whose  founders  and  benefactors  was  my  honored 
father^  deceased,  and  believing  that  the  dissemination  of  letters  and 
knowledge  is  the  great  means  of  social  happiness,  I^ave  caused  this 
edifice  to  be  erected  wholly  at  my  expense,  and  now  present  it  to  the 
corporation  of  Brown  University,  to  be  held  with  the  other  corporate 
property,  according  to  their  charter. 

"  As  it  is  proper  to  give  a  name  to  this  new  edifice,  I  take  leave  to 
suggest  to  the  corporation  that  of  *  Hope  College.*  ' 

"  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  express  a  hope  that  Heaven  will 
bless  and  make  it  useful  in  the  promotion  of  virtue,  science  and  liter- 
ature, to  those  of  the  present  and  of  future  generations  who  may 
resort  to  this  university  for  education.  With  respectful  and  afiec- 
tionate  regards  to  the  individual  members  of  the  corporation, 

"  I  am  their  friend, 

"  Nicholas  Brown." 

Though  no  sum  is  named  in  the  foregoing  letter  as  the  cost  of  the 
new  college  edifice,  tne  bills  for  its  erection  are  ascertained  from  other 
sources  to  have  amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Hie 
building  was  accepted  by  the  corporation  with  appropriate  expressions 
of  gratitude,  and,  by  a  special  vote,  it  received  the  name  assigned  to  it 
by  the  donor,  and  which  had  been  by  him  suggested  in  honor  of'  his 
only  sister,  Mrs.  Hope  Ives. 

In  1825,  ho  rcsigne«i  the  office  of  treasurer ;  but  he  did  not  in  any 
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degree  abate  the  interest  he  had  so  long  taken  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Uoiversitj,  or  the  active  zeal  which  had  animated  him  in  its  behalf. 
Id  Maj,  1826,  he  conveyed  to  the  corporation  a  lot  of  land,  situated 
on  Oeorgc-street  and  adjoining  the  college  enclosure,  to  which  in  the 
following  year  he  added  the  next  adjacent  lot  of  equal  dimensions, 
which,  together  with  a  third,  though  not  contiguous  lot,  afterwards 
oonveyed  to  the  corporation,  were  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  In  the  spring  of  1827,  President  Way  land 
became  the  head  of  the  University,  having  been  elected  to  the  office 
in  the  preceding  autumn  ;  and  like  his  predecessor,  President  Messcr, 
he  found  in  Mr.  Brown  a  friend  of  the  institution,  who  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  coi)perate  with  him  in  every  plnn  for  the  enlargement 
of  it«  resources  and  the  improvement  of  its  education.  In  1821),  he 
onited  with  his  brother-in-law  and  partner,  Thomas  P.  Ives,  Esquire, 
who  was  also  in  various  ways  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  University, 
in  prejfenting  to  it  an  ample  philosophical  apparatus;  and,  in  1832, 
when  it  was  decided  by  the  corporation  to  raise  by  subscription  the 
flom  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  library,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise, 
by  subscribing  ten  thousand  dollars  for  this  mosit  important  interest 
of  a  seat  of  learning.  The  fund  was  at  length  raised  to  the  amount 
proposed,  and  the  revenues  derived  from  it  have  for  many  years  been 
appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  have  been  the  mcaft  of 
accumulating  a  library  of  great  value  and  interest,  and  also  of  secur- 
ing for  it  a  perpetual  growth  through  future  generations.  This  bene- 
faction, thus  commenced  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  completed  by  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  University,  undoubtedly  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  useful  and  important  which  the  institution  has  ever 
received. 

But  the  library,  though  its  essential  and  most  immediate  wants 
were  thus  provided  for,  was  still  without  a  separate  building  for  its 
accommodation,  and  the  books  which  it  contained  were  crowded  into 
an  inconvenient  room,  and  exposed  to  all  the  casualties  incident  to  nn 
ordinary  college  hall.  In  1834,  in  order  to  supply  this  obvious  want 
of  the  University,  now  beginning  to  be  experienced  more  than  over 
before,  he  erected  a  third  hall,  solely  at  his  own  expense,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  corporation,  with  a  request  that  it  might  bear  the 
name  of  Manning  Hall.  This  name  was  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the 
memorj  of  his  own  distinguished  instructor  and  revered  friend. 
President  Manning,  —  the  first  president,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  University.  This  building  is  composed  of  two  spacious  apart- 
ments, of  which  one  was  designed  for  the  library,  and  the  other  for 
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the  purpofies  of  a  college  chapel.  To  these  uses  it  was  dedicated  bj 
appropriate  literary  and  religious  exercises,  on  the  4th  of  Febmaiy, 
1835,  at  which  time  a  discourse  was  delivered  bj  President  Wayland, 
on  the  "  Dependence  of  Science  upon  Bevealed  Religion."  The  cost 
of  Manning  Hall  is  understood  to  have  been  eighteen  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

But  the  wants  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning  can  neyer  bo 
fully  supplied.  Its  sphere  of  operation  and  influence  is  constantly 
enlarging,  and  the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged  constantly  demands 
new  appliances  and  aids.  Learning  is  in  its  very  nature  progresnve, 
and  the  modes  of  acquiring  and  disseminating  it  are  subjects  of  cease- 
less improvement.  It  was  thus  that  the  furnishing  of  one  or  two 
departments  of  the  University  revealed  only  the  more  conspioaously 
the  deficiencies  which  existed  in  the  others ;  and  it  soon  became  neces- 
sary, in  the  absence  of  permanent  endowments,  again  to  appeal  to  its 
graduates  and  friends  for  the  further  enlargement  of  its  means  of  edu- 
cation and  of  benefit  to  the  public.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration in  September,  1838,  it  was  decided  to  erect  another  college 
hall  for  the  use  of  the  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Physi- 
cal Science,  and  also  a  new  mansion  for  the  residence  of  the  president 
of  the  University.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  the  means 
by  which  this  important  object  should  be  accomplished  ;  and,  in 
acoo^nce  with  their  recommendation,  a  subscription  was  comm^ced 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Brown  again  came  forward  with  his  accustomed 
liberality,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  treasurer,  Moses  B.  Ives, 
Esquire,  bearing  date  March  18th,  1839.  In  this  letter  he  tendered 
to  the  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  mansion  for  the  presi- 
dent, and  another  college  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Natural 
History,  three  valuable  lots  of  land  as  sites  for  these  buildings,  and  a 
subscription  of  ten  thousand  dollars, — namely,  seven  thousand  dollars 
for  the  president's  house,  and  three  thousand  towarda  the  erection  of 
the  college  edifice  and  the  improvement  of  the  adjacent  grounds,  pro- 
vided an  equal  amount  should  be  subscribed  by  the  friends  of  the 
institution  before  the  first  day  of  the  following  May. 

The  subscription,  thus  nobly  commenced,  was  promptly  completed ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  hundred  dollars,  it  was  raised  to 
an  amount  somewhat  above  that  originally  proposed,  by  pledge  re- 
ceived from  citisens  of  Rhode  Island  alone.  The  prooeeds  of  this 
^aibsoription  were  appropriated  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  imiied. 
JDansion  was  immediately  built  for  the  presideot,  od  one  of  Ihi 
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loli  lAoA  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  on  the  remaining  two 
tl»  new  oollege  edifice  was  erected,  which,  in  recognition  of  the  liber- 
ality of  the  dtiiens  of  the  state,  received  the  name  of  Rhode  Island 
Ball.  It  was  opened  fi)r  public  inspection  on  Commencement  day, 
September  3, 1840 ;  and,  on  the  day  following,  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  uses  for  which  it  was  bailt,  by  an  appropriate  address  from  the 
iSO^  Professor  William  G.  Goddard.*  The  first  floor  is  divided  into 
two  lectore-rooms,  one  for  the  professor  of  chemistry,  the  other  for 
the  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  The  second  story  is  thrown  into 
an  ample  and  beautiful  hall  for  the  cabinet  of  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy, and  other  similar  collections  of  the  University.  It  also  has  a 
basement  containing  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  other  apartments 
snitable  for  conducting  chemical  analysis,  and  the  various  processes 
of  diemistry  applied  to  the  arts.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  same 
aubscription  also,  the  grounds  within  the  University  enclosure  were 
very  greatly  improved  and  adorned  with  trees,  so  that  their  entire 
aspect  was  dianged  to  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  them  in 
their  earlier  condition. 

This  act  of  munificence,  in  behalf  of  the  seat  of  learning  with  which 
his  name  is  identified,  is  the  latest  recorded  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Brown. 
He  had  hitherto  been  distinguished  above  most  men  of  bis  years,  for 
the  uninterrupted  health  with  which  he  had  been  blessed.  A  life  of 
constant  activity,  of  uniform  temperance  and  simplicity,  had  been 
crowned  with  its  usual  result  —  a  constitution  of  singular  vigor,  and 
a  character  of  great  equanimity  and  serenity.  He  had  long  moved 
among  his  contemporaries  and  juniors,  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  com- 
munity, an  object  of  universal  respect, —  not  unmarked,  indeed,  by 
peculiarities  of  manner  and  of  character,  but  especially  distinguished 
for  hb  kindness  and  his  liberality.  In  the  winter  of  1840,  his  health 
b^an  to  fail,  and,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  many  months,  he  died 
on  the  27th  of  September,  1841,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  death  of  a  citizen  so  distinguished  as  a  friend  of  the  poor  and 
a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  community  in  which  he  had  alwaya 
lived,  and  who,  daring  his  long  and  busy  life,  had  established ,  for 
himself  so  many  titles  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow-men, 
awakened  a  universal  feeling  of  sorrow,  which  expressed  itself  in  the 
public  proceedings  of  numerous  societies  and  institutions  of  philan- 
thropy with  which  he  had  been  associated.  His  deeds  of  beneficence 
had  fitf  surpassed  those  recorded  of  any  other  citizen  of  Providence, 

*  Ibfai  ftddreM,  MM  hat  often  been  regretted,  wm  never  published.  Could  the  manuKript 
Bwmortelt  and  the  icattered  publlcaUons  of  this  amiable  and  aoeompUahed  profisMor  be  oollec  d, 
llHif  vodd  walw-  a  Ttlaina  of  great  beautj  mad  latereti,  which  would  be  eiferljr  weleoined 
Ijf  Ml  tmmnm  Mmda  and  pupilt. 
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stone  of  its  original  hall,  and  was  the  treasurer  of  its  corporation  fyt 
npwards  of  twenty  years,  from  1775  to  1797.  Though  a  merchant, 
and  having  large  interests  at  stake  in  the  existing  order  of  things,  he 
was  a  patriotic  leader  in  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution ;  and 
at  a  later  period,  when  his  native  state  stood  aloof  from  the  Union, 
and  refused  to  adopt  the  national  constitution,  he  was  distinguished 
as  a  champion  of  the  constitutional  party,  and  probably  did  more  than 
any  other  man  towards  securing  the  final  adoption  of  the  constitution 
by  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 

Of  the  "  four  brothers,"  as  they  are  familiarly  designated  in  Prov- 
idenoe  history,  the  younger  three  were  intimately  associated  with 
the  elder  in  his  most  liberal  and  useful  undertakings.  Joseph,  the 
second,  was  a  gentleman  of  superior  intellectual  culture  and  acquire- 
ments. He  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the  spacious  and  beautiful 
house  of  worship  which  was  erected  by  the  First  Baptist  society,  ip 
1774,  and  within  whose  venerable  walls  its  ministers  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century  have  dispensed  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
He  was  also  for  a  time  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  col- 
lege, and  was  associated  with  Professor  Benjamin  West  in  making 
one  of  the  few  astronomical  observations  that  were  made  on  this 
continent  of  the  transit  of  the  planet  Yenus  in  1769,  in  preparation 
for  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  spent  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

Nicholas  and  Moses,  the  third  and  the  fourth  of  the  brothers,  were 
also  distinguished  in  their  time  for  their  public  spirit,  their  philan- 
thropy and  their  piety.  They  were  both  successful  in  commerce,  and 
both  brought  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  their  success,  to  consecrate 
them  to  the  public  good  and  the  service  of  religion.  They  were  united 
with  their  elder  brother  in  founding  the  college  and  securing  its  estab- 
lishment in  Providence.*  The  former  was  remarkable  among  his  con- 
temporaries for  his  high  mercantile  integrity,  his  domestic  worth,  and 
his  religious  principle.  It  was  said  of  him  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stillman,  of 
Boston,  who  preached  at  his  funeral,  that  **  he  was  from  sentiment  a 
lover  of  all  mankind,  especially  of  good  men.  He  was  not  ashamed 
of  the  Gospe]  of  Christ,  nor  of  the  poorest  of  his  disciples.  His  man- 
ners were  plain  and  sincere.  He  was  a  faithful  friend  and  a  good 
companion ;  and,  combining  with  his  excellent  social  qualities  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  world,  of  books  and  of  men,  his  conversation  was 
always  pleasing  and  instructive." 

The  youngest  of  the  brothers  was  the  late  venerable  Moses  Brown, 
who  died  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven  years.    He  early  with- 

•  It  WM  lint  MtabOahed  at  Wwrea. 
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drew  firom  the  mero&ntile  house  in  which  the  capital  and  energy  of 
hia  brothers  were  embarked,  and,  from  the  retirement  of  his  quiet  and 
^  beautiful  estate  in  the  environs  of  Providence,  he  long  contributed  his 
judicious  counsels  and  his  liberal  pecuniary  aid  to  the  promotion  of 
intelligence,  piety  and  freedom  among  men.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  in  the  mild  spirit 
and  unostentatious  manner  characteristic  of  the  Society,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  difiiision  of  the  principles  of  peace,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  the  extension  of  education.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
patron  of  the  excellent  institution  known  as  the  *'  Friends'  Boarding 
School,"  in  Providence,  —  a  school  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society,  has  done  much  to  diffuse  the  influences 
of  intellectual  culture  among  the  members  of  that  estimable  Chrbtian 
denomination. 

From  an  ancestry  thus  distinguished  for  their  Christian  and  social 
virtues,  was  descended  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown,  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch.  He  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Brown,  the  third  of  the 
honored  brotherhood  whose  names  we  have  given  above,  and  was  bom 
in  Providence,  April  4th,  1769.  In  his  early  life  he  was  trained 
amid  the  influences  of  a  pious  family  circle,  and  enjoyed  such  intel- 
lectual advantages  as  were  at  that  time  within  the  reach  of  the  afflu- 
ent classes  of  the  community.  In  September,  1782,  he  entered  Bhode 
Island  College,  of  whose  establbhment  in  Providence,  as  we  have  seen, 
his  father  and  uncles  had  been  the  most  active  and  zealous  promoters, 
•and  which  was  then  under  the  care  of  its  first  president,  the  Bev.  Dr. 
James  Manning.  Mr.  Brown  passed  with  credit  through  the  four 
years  of  his  collegiate  residence,  and  graduated  in  1786,  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen  years.  His  principal  instructors  were  Dr.  Manning, 
his  uncle,  Joseph  Brown,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  the  Hon.  Asher  Bobbins,  who  was  then  the  tutor  of  lan- 
guages in  the  college.  For  all  these  guides  of  his  early  studies  he 
was  accustomed  through  life  to  express  a  very  high  respect,  especially 
for  President  Manning,  whose  character  he  always  venerated,  and 
whose  memory  he  always  delighted  to  honor. 

In  accordance  with  the  habits  and  associations  of  his  family,  as 
well  probably  as  with  his  own  inclinations,  Mr.  Brown,  on  leaving 
college,  immediately  entered  upon  mercantile  business,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  father;  and  on  his  father's  death,  in  1791,  he  was  left,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  in  possession  of  an  ample  patrimonial 
estate.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  formed  a  partnership  in  busi- 
OfiBB  with  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Ives,  a  gentleman  of  eminent  mercantile 
ability,  and  of  the  highest  probity  of  charaeter,  who  married  hia  xml] 
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dster.  ThoB  was  established  in  Providence  the  well-lmown  house  of 
Brown  and  Ives,  —  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of  the  mer- 
oantile  houses  now  existing  in  New  England,  and  which,  through  the 
changes  of  politics  and  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  for  nearly  seventy 
years  has  maintained  a  name  unsullied  by  reproach,  and  a  credit 
unshaken  by  suspicion.  Of  this  house,  Mr.  Brown  was  the  senior 
partner  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  —  a  period  most  eventful  in  our 
national  history,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  engaged  in  transac- 
tions embracing  the  productions  of  every  climate,  and  extending  to 
every  part  of  the  commercial  world. 

The  house  of  which  Mr.  Brown  was  the  senior  partner  commenced 
its  career  at  an  important  juncture  in  the  progress  of  American  oom* 
merce.  The  independence  of  the  country  had  lately  been  acknowl- 
edged, and  its  energies  were  rapidly  developing  under  the  auspices 
of  freedom  and  of  peace.  The  Union  had  been  cemented,  and  the 
national  character  developed,  by  the  recent  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  country  was  commencing  the  career  of  commercial  suo- 
oess  which  it  has  ever  since  been  pursuing.  In  these  circumstances 
the  house  of  Brown  and  Ives  immediately  embarked  in  those  pioneer 
enterprises  which  first  bore  the  flag  of  the  infant  republic  to  the 
remotest  marts  of  the  world,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  trade 
with  China,  and  offered  the  markets  of  America  for  the  productions 
of  India,  the  ancient  home  of  British  monopoly.  These  enterprises 
were  eminently  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  high-minded  and 
aspiring  merchant.  They  required  a  varied  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  distant  countries,  they  led  to  the  formation  of  independent 
judgments,  and  they  of  necessity  inspired  the  mind  with  large  and 
liberal  views.  They  also  led  to  a  careful  observation  of  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  created  a  confidence  in  their  stability  and 
uniformity, —  a  confidence  which  is  always  an  essential  element  in  the 
character  of  an  accomplished  merchant. 

The  period  was  also  marked  by  great  events  in  the  political  world. 
The  French  revolution  was  already  involving  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  war,  and  introducing  important  changes  in  the  commercial  policy 
of  every  part  of  the  world.  Entering  upon  his  active  career  at  a 
period  of  vicissitude  and  peril  like  this,  when  failure  or  success  de- 
pended, to  an  unusual  extent,  on  the  nicest  observations  and  the 
shrewdest  calculations,  the  character  of  Mr.  Brown  was  soon  formed 
in  accordance  with  large  views  and  liberal  principles.  He  early 
became  accustomed  to  grand  undertakings,  and  enlisted  his  fullest 
energies  in  their  accomplishment.  Associated  with  a  partner  of  oon* 
gmial  spirity  whose  plans  and  views  as  a  merchant  were  formed  after 
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the  loftiest  ideal,  he  soon  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  mercan- 
tile house  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  possessed  of  a  credit,  a  char- 
acter and  a  name,  that  commanded  unlimited  confidence  and  respect 
in  every  mart  of  commerce  throughout  the  world.  Guided  bj  a  prin- 
ciple of  unswerving  honor  and  integrity,  he  and  his  partner  pursued 
their  undeviating  way  alike  through  disasters  and  successes,  and,  in 
accordance  with  an  unfailing  law  of  human  affairs,  they  reaped  an 
ample  harvest  of  mercantile  wealth. 

But  it  was  not  commerce  alone  that  engaged  his  attention,  and 
tasked  the  energies  of  his  mind.  He  had  large  interests  at  stake  in 
the  country,  and  he  could  not  be  indifferent  to  its  government  or  its 
political  progress.  He  was  an  intelligent  Christian  gentleman,  de- 
scended of  an  ancestry  celebrated  for  their  philanthropy  and  piety, 
and  the  sentiments  of  his  nature,  not  less  than  the  principles  in  which 
he  had  been  trained,  prompted  him  to  efforts  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow-men.  As  is  always  the  cose  with  minds  of  superior  mould,  he 
was  something  more  than  a  mere  votary  of  his  calling.  To  achieve 
success  as  a  merchant,  and  to  amass  wealth,  was  not  with  him  the 
greatest  result  to  be  accomplished.  From  the  outset  of  his  career,  he 
was  accustomed  to  recognize  other  interests  and  other  claims  upon  his 
attention  than  those  of  his  profession  alone,  and  he  always  cherished  a 
comprehensive  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  his  country  and  his  race. 

In  politics,  he  early  Adopted  the  principles  of  the  party  that  formed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was 
a  conbtant  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  great  guarantees  of  national 
security  which  that  instrument  contains.  Prior  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  Federal  party,  he  was  often  actively  engaged  in  the  politi- 
cal controjersies  of  the  day,  but  with  no  acrimony  or  personal  malice, 
and  as  little  of  the  partisan  spirit  as  is  perhaps  compatible  with  an 
active  participation  in  politics.  From  1807  to  1821,  he  was,  almost 
without  interruption,  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  houses  of 
the  State  Legislature  ;  but,  after  the  latter  date,  he  declined  any  fur- 
ther election,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  from 
all  political  office,  save  that  in  1840  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Electors 
of  president  of  the  United  Stato.s,  when  he  gave  his  vote  for  Presi- 
dent Harrison.  His  views  of  public  affairs,  as  well  as  his  character 
and  policy  as  a  merchant,  all  illustrate  that  largeness  of  mind  which 
was  frequently  ascribed  to  him,  as  a  leading  intellectual  character- 
istic.  In  his  political  career,  he  had  no  selfish  ends  to  promote,  no 
personal  objects  to  attain  ;  he  was  always  guided  by  the  principles 
which  he  deemed  important  to  the  public  weal,  and,  alike  amid  the 
successes  and  the  defeats  of  his  party,  he  stood  undibturbed  in  his 
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own  integritj,  and  in  calm  reliance  on  the  OTermling  Proyidence  of 
God. 

Bat  it  is  not  with  the  character  and  life  of  Mr.  Brown,  as  a  mer- 
chanti  or  as  a  public  man,  that  we  have  most  to  do.  However  sao- 
cessful  and  howeyer  honorable  he  maj  appear  in  these  spheres  of  life, 
it  is  as  a  benefactor  of  his  fellow-men,  and  especially  as  a  munificent 
patron  of  religion  and  learning,  that  he  is  best  known,  and  that  we 
desire  to  speak  of  him  in  the  pages  of  this  journal. 

From  an  earlj  period  of  life  he  appears  *to  have  been  imbued  with 
a  deep  sense  of  his  religious  obligations,  and  though,  in  consequence 
of  certain  peculiar  views  which  lingered  in  his  mind,  he  never  con- 
nected himself  with  any  church,  he  was  yet  a  devout  and  daily  reader 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  most  regular  and  reverent  attendant  on  pub- 
lic worship.  He  was  also,  in  common  with  his  ancestors,  strongly 
attached  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
and  especially  to  the  ancient  church  which  his  fathers  had  aided  in 
planting,  and  of  which  two  of  his  immediate  ancestry  had  been  min- 
isters. Beneath  the  instructions  of  her  ministry,  and  in  connection 
with  her  services  and  worship,  he  had  learned  to  cherish  the  spirit  of 
a  fervent  and  enlightened  piety,  which  shone  forth  in  his  daily  life, 
and  shaped  and  prompted  his  plans  of  benevolence.  To  this  church 
he  made  many  valuable  donations,  among  wh}ch  was  a  large  and 
costly  organ,  and  in  his  last  will  and  testament  he  bequeathed  to  it 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars.  But  his  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  religion  was  fiir  enough  from  being  limited  to  his  own  particular 
ohurch,  or  to  the  Christian  denomination  to  which  it  belonged.  From 
other  churches  in  Providence  and  throughout  the  state,  and  from  those 
in  distant  states,  he  frequently  received  applications  for  aid,9id  these 
applications  were  seldom  made  in  vain.  No  record  of  such  donations 
appears  to  have  been  kept,  but,  could  the  history  of  this  branch  of  his 
benevolence  be  fully  written,  it  would  carry  us  away  to  many  a  distant 
spot  in  which  the  institutions  of  religion  were  permanently  planted  by 
his  liberal  aid,  and  point  us  to  many  a  chapel  and  church  which  his 
contributions  helped  to  build,  in  regions  which  he  himself  had  never 
visited. 

Before  the  organisation  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  he  had 
engaged  in  some  degree  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which  that  and 
simUar  societies  now  exist.  He  caused  editions  of  several  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards*  sermons  and  other  evangelical  works  to  be  printed  as 
tracts  and  books,  for  gratuitous  distribution ;  and  from  the  formation 
of  the  Tract  Society  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  one  of  ita  constant 
fpporten  and  friends.     He  nnited  with  a  few  other  benevotenl 
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geotlemen  in  presenting  to  it  the  stereotype  plates  of  Doddridge's 
celebrated  work,  the  Bise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  and 
of  tliat  not  less  venerated  book  of  Christian  devotion,  Baxter's  Saints' 
Everksting  Rest.  His  philanthropy,  in  whatever  form  it  was  mani- 
ftsted,  was  a  truly  Christian  philanthropy.  It  sprang  from  Christian 
sentiments,  and  was  hallowed  by  Christian  aims.  His  desire  was  to 
use  the  wealth  with  which  God  had  entrusted  him,  for  the  permanent 
good  of  his  fellow-men ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  sentiment,  he 
bestowed  his  benefactions  alike  upon  public  institutions  and  upon 
private  individuals.  Many  a  young  merchant  was  enabled  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  his  chosen  calling,  and  many  a  needy  scholar  was 
enabled  to  prosecute  his  studies,  through  the  aid  they  thus  received 
from  a  hand  that  was  always  open.* 

It  is,  however,  as  a  promoter  of  education,  and  especially  as  a 
patron  of  the  University  which  bears  hb  name,  that  he  stands  forth 
BtDl  more  conspicuously  among  the  benefactors  of  his  fellow-men.  In 
1791,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Rhode  Island  College,  and  from  that  period  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  he  continued,  either  in  its  board  of  Trustees  or 
of  Fellows,  to  be  intimately  associated  with  its  government  and  its 
progress.  In  17dB,  he  was  chosen  treasurer  on  the  resignation  of  his 
uncle,  John  Brown,  Esq.,  and  in  this  office  he  devoted  his  earnest 
attention  to  suppljring  the  wants  of  the  institution.  The  only  college 
buildings  were  University  Hall,  which  had  survived  the  occupancy 
of  the  American  and  French  soldiers  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  a  mansion  for  the  president.  Its  library  was  small,  and  its  means 
of  instruction,  as  was  commonly  the  case  in  American  colleges  at  that 
day,  were  exceedmgly  limited.  Mr.  Brown's  first  donation  to  the 
college  was  a  law  library  of  considerable  extent  and  value,  and  a 
number  of  works  of  English  literature,  which  were  imported  at  his 
own  expense.  In  1804,  he  presented  to  the  corporation  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  -dollars,  as  a  foundation  for  a  professorship  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  corporation  accompanying  the 
donation,  he  expressed  the  warm  interest  he  felt  in  the  college  as  a 
place  of  education.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  in  consideration  of  this 
donation  and  of  the  others  which  had  been  received  from  him  and  his 
kindred,  and  it  may  be,  of  prospective  advantages  which  were  antici- 
pated from  the  act,  that  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed,  in 

*  Of  the  extent  of  these  bencflMttoni,  It  to  of  ooane  Impoeslble  to  be  aocanktel/  Informed.  But 
the  onmber  of  joong  men,  whom  he  aided  in  paying  the  expenaea  of  their  education,  to  known  to 
ham  been  large.  Most  of  them  were  probably  unknown  to  him,  and  the  aid  they  reoelTed  was 
Ib  mom  oases  a  gift,  and  in  others  a  loan  without  gnarantee. 
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accordance  with  a  provision  in  its  charter,  from  Ehode  Island  College 
to  Brown  University. 

From  this  period,  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  as  the 
acknowledged  patron  of  the  college,  exercised  a  constant  care  over  its 
pecuniary  concerns.  Its  financial  credit  he  sustained,  and  to  the 
supply  of  its  want<»,  as  a  seat  of  learning,  he  made  frequent  contri- 
butions. In  1822,  for  the  more  ample  accommodation  of  students, 
he  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  **  Hope  College,"  the  second  of  its 
public  halls ;  and,  on  its  completion,  he  presented  it  to  the  corporation 
in  the  following  letter,  bearing  date  Jan.  13,  1823  : 

"TO  THE  CORPORATION   OF   BROWN   UNIVERSITY. 

"  It  affords  me  great  pleasure,  at  this  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
corporation,  to  state  that  the  college  edifice  erected  last  season,  and 
located  on  the  land  purchased  by  the  corporation  of  Mr.  Nathan 
Waterman,  is  completed. 

"Being  warmly  attached  to  the  institution  where  I  received  my 
education,  among  whose  founders  and  benefactors  was  my  honored 
father,  deceased,  and  believing  that  the  dissemination  of  letters  and 
knowledge  is  the  great  means  of  social  happiness,  IJiave  caused  this 
edifice  to  be  erected  wholly  at  my  expense,  and  now  present  it  to  the 
corporation  of  Brown  University,  to  be  held  with  the  other  corporate 
property,  according  to  their  charter. 

"  As  it  is  proper  to  give  a  name  to  this  new  edifice,  I  take  leave  to 
suggest  to  the  corporation  that  of  *  Hope  College.'  ' 

"  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  express  a  hope  that  Heaven  will 
bless  and  make  it  useful  in  the  promotion  of  virtue,  science  and  liter- 
ature, to  those  of  the  present  and  of  future  generations  who  may 
resort  to  this  university  for  education.  With  respectful  and  afiec- 
tionatc  regards  to  the  individual  members  of  the  corporation, 

"  I  am  their  friend, 

"  Nicholas  Brown." 

Though  no  sum  is  named  in  the  foregoing  letter  as  the  cost  of  the 
new  college  edifice,  tne  bills  for  its  erection  are  ascertained  from  other 
sources  to  have  amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The 
building  was  accepted  by  the  corporation  with  appropriate  expressions 
of  gratitude,  and,  by  a  special  vote,  it  received  the  name  assigned  to  it 
by  the  donor,  and  which  had  been  by  him  suggested  in  honor  of  his 
only  sister,  Mrs.  Hope  Ives. 

In  1825,  he  resigned  the  offico  of  treasurer;  but  he  did  not  in  any 
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degree  abate  the  interest  he  had  bo  long  taken  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Uniyersitj,  or  the  active  zeal  which  had  animated  him  in  its  behalf. 
In  Ma  J,  1826,  he  conveyed  to  the  corporation  a  lot  of  land,  situated 
on  George-street  and  adjoining  the  college  enclosure,  to  which  in  the 
following  year  he  added  the  next  adjacent  lot  of  equal  dimensions, 
which,  together  with  a  third,  though  not  contiguous  lot,  afterwards 
conveyed  to  the  corporation,  were  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  In  the  spring  of  1827,  President  Wayland 
became  the  head  of  the  University,  having  been  elected  to  the  office 
in  the  preceding  autumn  ;  and  like  his  pfedecessor,  President  31esser, 
he  found  in  Mr.  Brown  a  friend  of  the  institution,  who  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  cooperate  with  him  in  every  plan  for  the  enlargement 
of  it«  resources  and  the  improvement  of  its  education.  In  1829,  he 
united  with  his  brother-in-law  and  partner,  Thomas  P.  Ives,  Rsquire, 
who  was  also  in  various  ways  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  University, 
in  pretfcnting  to  it  an  ample  philosophical  apparatus ;  and,  in  1832, 
when  it  was  decided  by  the  corporation  to  raise  by  subscription  the 
earn  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  library,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise, 
by  subscribing  ten  thousand  dollars  for  this  most  important  interest 
of  a  seat  of  learning.  The  fund  was  at  length  raised  to  the  amount 
proposed,  and  the  revenues  derived  from  it  have  for  many  years  been 
appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  have  been  the  meaA  of 
accumulating  a  library  of  great  value  and  interest,  and  also  of  secur- 
ing for  it  a  perpetual  growth  through  future  generations.  This  bene- 
faction, thus  commenced  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  completed  by  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  University,  undoubtedly  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  useful  and  important  which  the  institution  has  ever 
received. 

But  the  library,  though  its  essential  and  niost  immediate  wants 
were  thus  provided  for,  was  still  without  a  separate  building  for  its 
accommodation,  and  the  books  which  it  contained  were  crowded  into 
an  inconvenient  room,  and  exposed  to  all  the  casualties  incident  to  an 
ordinary  college  hall.  In  1834,  in  order  to  supply  this  obvious  want 
of  the  University,  now  beginning  to  be  experienced  more  than  ever 
before,  he  erected  a  third  hall,  solely  at  his  own  expense,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  corporation,  with  a  request  that  it  might  bear  the 
name  of  Manning  Hall.  This  name  was  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the 
memoiy  of  his  own  distinguished  instructor  and  revered  friend. 
President  Manning,  —  the  first  president,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  University.  This  building  is  composetl  of  two  spacious  apart- 
ments, of  which  one  was  designed  for  the  library,  and  the  other  for 
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the  purposes  of  a  college  chapel.  To  these  uses  it  was  dedicated  bj 
appropriate  literary  and  religioos  exercises,  on  the  4th  of  Febmary, 
1835,  at  which  time  a  discourse  was  delivered  bj  President  Wayland, 
on  the  "  Dependence  of  Science  upon  Reyealed  Religion."  The  cost 
of  Manning  Hall  is  understood  to  have  been  eighteen  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

But  the  wants  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning  can  never  bo 
fully  supplied.  Its  sphere  of  operation  and  influence  is  constantly 
enlarging,  and  the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged  constantly  demands 
new  appliances  and  aids.  Laarning  is  in  its  very  nature  progressive, 
and  the  modes  of  acquiring  and  disseminating  it  are  subjects  of  cease- 
less improvement.  It  was  thus  that  the  furnishing  of  one  or  two 
departments  of  the  University  revealed  only  the  more  conspicuously 
the  deficiencies  which  existed  in  the  others ;  and  it  soon  became  neces- 
sary, in  the  absence  of  permanent  endowments,  again  to  appeal  to  its 
graduates  and  friends  for  the  further  enlargement  of  its  means  of  edu- 
cation and  of  benefit  to  the  public.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration in  September,  1838,  it  was  decided  to  erect  another  college 
hall  for  the  use  of  the  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Physi- 
cal Science,  and  also  a  new  mansion  for  the  residence  of  the  president 
of  the  University.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  the  means 
by  which  this  important  object  should  be  accomplished  ;  and,  in 
acoo^nce  with  their  recommendation,  a  subscription  was  commenced 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Brown  again  came  forward  with  his  accustomed 
liberality,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  treasurer,  Moses  B.  Ives, 
Esquire,  bearing  date  March  18th,  1839.  In  this  letter  he  tendered 
to  the  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  mansion  for  the  presi- 
dent, and  another  college  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Natural 
History,  three  valuable  lots  of  land  as  sites  for  these  buildings,  and  a 
subscription  of  ten  thousand  dollars, — namely,  seven  thousand  dollars 
for  the  presidents  house,  and  three  thousand  towards  the  erection  of 
the  college  edifice  and  the  improvement  of  the  adjacent  grounds,  pro- 
vided an  equal  amount  should  be  subscribed  by  the  friends  of  the 
institution  before  the  first  day  of  the  following  May. 

The  subscription,  thus  nobly  commenced,  was  promptly  completed ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  hundred  dollars,  it  was  raised  to 
an  amount  somewhat  above  that  originally  proposed,  by  pledges  re- 
ceived from  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  alone.  The  proceeds  of  this 
subscription  were  appropriated  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  laisadL 
A  'ifew  mansion  was  immediately  built  for  the  president,  on  one  of  Ait 
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loli  lAoA  had  been  giyen  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  on  the  remaining  two 
tl»  new  oollege  edifice  was  erected,  which,  in  recognition  of  the  liber- 
ality of  the  dtiiens  of  the  state,  received  the  name  of  Rhode  Island 
Hall.  It  was  opened  fi)r  public  inspection  on  Commencement  day, 
September  3, 1840;  and,  on  the  day  following,  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  uses  for  which  it  was  bailt,  by  an  appropriate  address  from  the 
iSiie  Professor  William  G.  Goddard.*  The  first  floor  is  divided  into 
two  lectore-rooms,  one  for  the  professor  of  chemistry,  the  other  for 
the  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  The  second  story  is  thrown  into 
an  ample  and  beautiful  hall  for  the  cabinet  of  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy, and  other  similar  collections  of  the  University.  It  also  has  a 
basement  containing  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  other  apartments 
snitable  for  conducting  chemical  analysis,  and  the  various  processes 
of  diemistry  applied  to  the  arts.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  same 
aabscription  also,  the  grounds  within  the  University  enclosure  were 
very  greatly  improved  and  adorned  with  trees,  so  that  their  entire 
aspect  was  dianged  to  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  them  in 
their  earlier  condition. 

This  act  of  munificence,  in  behalf  of  the  seat  of  learning  with  which 
his  name  is  identified,  is  the  latest  recorded  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Brown. 
He  had  hitherto  been  distinguished  above  most  men  of  bis  years,  for 
the  uninterrupted  health  with  which  he  had  been  blessed.  A  life  of 
constant  activity,  of  uniform  temperance  and  simplicity,  had  been 
crowned  with  its  usual  result  —  a  constitution  of  singular  vigor,  and 
a  character  of  great  equanimity  and  serenity.  He  had  long  moved 
among  his  contemporaries  and  juniors,  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  com- 
munity, an  object  of  universal  respect, — not  unmarked,  indeed,  by 
peculiarities  of  manner  and  of  character,  but  especially  distinguished 
for  hb  kindness  and  his  liberality.  In  the  winter  of  1840,  his  health 
began  to  fail,  and,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  many  months,  he  died 
on  the  27th  of  September,  1841,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  death  of  a  citizen  so  distinguished  as  a  friend  of  the  poor  and 
a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  community  in  which  be  had  alwaya 
lived,  and  who,  during  his  long  and  busy  life,  had  established ,  for 
himself  so  many  titles  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  hb  fellow-men, 
awakened  a  universal  feeling  of  sorrow,  which  expressed  itself  in  the 
public  proceedings  of  numerous  societies  and  institutions  of  philan- 
thropy with  which  he  had  been  associated.     His  deeds  of  beneficence 

had  &r  surpassed  those  recorded  of  any  other  citizen  of  Providence, 

'« 

*Ibfai  ftddreM,  at  has  often  been  regretted,  wm  nerer  published.  Could  the  manuscript 
Bwmortelt  and  the  icattered  publlcatloiM  of  tbia  amiable  and  aoeompUahed  profetaor  be  ooUec  il, 
llHif  venid  waka-  a  Talaina  of  great  bttutj  and  li^ereai,  whieh  would  be  eafedlj  wdooned 
Ijf  Ml  ■■■«(«••  Mmda  Mkd  pupila. 
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and  his  services  to  the  cause  of  education  and  religion  now  became  a 
subject  of  universal  eulogium.  At  the  Uoiversitj,  thej  were  publicly 
commemorated  in  a  discourse  delivered  by  President  Wajland,  which 
eloquently  sets  forth  his  life  and  character,  and  forms  an  appropriate 
and  enduring  tribute  to  his  memory,  as  a  benefactor  of  learning,  and 
a  munificent  friend  and  patron  of  the  college.  In  addition  to  the 
benefactions  which  he  had  bestowed,  during  his  life,  upon  this  favorite 
object  of  his  affection  and  care,  his  last  will  and  testament  was  foand 
to  contain  provisions  for  several  others,  which  were  to  be  realized  at 
different  periods  after  his  death.  He  bequeathed  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  number  of  valuable  lots  of  land  lying  east- 
ward of  the  college  enclosure,  to  be  conveyed  in  fee  simple  to  the 
corporation  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  his  decease ;  and, 
also,  the  proceeds  of  certaiu  rented  estates  in  the  city  of  Providence, 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  term  of  ten  years  to  the  aid  of  indigent 
students  in  the  University.  The  lots  which  were  thus  bequeathed, 
were  estimated,  at  the  period  of  their  becoming  the  property  of  the 
corporation,  at  forty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which,  when 
added  to  his  previous  donations  and  his  other  bequests,  would  make 
the  entire  sum  of  his  recorded  benefactions  to  the  University  amount 
to  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  several  items 
making  up  this  large  sum  were  scattered  over  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years,  during  which  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  college 
which  bore  his  name  constantly  prospering  beneath  his  fostering  care, 
and  realizing  the  hopes  he  had  always  cherished  for  it,  in  the  blessings 
which  it  was  conferring  upon  his  native  state,  upon  the  country,  and 
upon  -the  church  of  Christ.  We  here  subjoin  a  list  of  these  separate 
donations,  assigning  to  the  donations  of  land  the  valuation  which  was 
placed  upon  them  when  they  became  the  property  of  the  University,  or 
were  appropriated  to  the  specific  uses  for  which  they  were  designed : 

Donation  for  a  Professorship,  in  1804 $5,000 

Cost  of  Hope  College,  in  1823 $20,000 

Three  lots  of  land  on  George-street,  between  1826  and  1889,  ....  $25,600 

Subscription  to  Library  Fund,  in  1832 $10,000 

Cost  of  Manning  HtiU,  in  1835, $18,500 

Subscription  to  Rhode  Island  Hall,  in  1880, $10,000 

Lots  on  Waterman-atrect,  in  1840 $7,000 

*Incomeof  certain  estates  fbr  ten  years,  1841— 1851 $10,848 

Bequest  payable  ten  years  from  decease,  1851 .   •   •   .  $10,000 

Lots  east  of  college  enclosure,  to  be  oonveyed  in  ten  years  flrom  decease,  #42.500 

$15a848 

*  These  rcTenaet  were  to  be  need  by  ttie  oorporaUoa  at  ttieir  dlieretloii.  In  tld  of 
ftadentf  irhile  purfaing  Uielr  itudtet  in  Uie  Unirersity.    After  dednetinc  the 
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This  enumeration,  however,  does  not  include  the  cost  of  his  earliest 
gift  to  the  library,  of  a  collection  of  valuable  law  books,  or  of  any 
part  of  the  philosophical  apparatus,  the  joint  gift  of  himself  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Ives ;  or  of  some  other  benefactions  of  which  he  is  known 
to  have  been  the  author,  but  of  which  no  record  appears  to  have  been 
preserved. 

A  series  of  benefactions,  so  large  in  amount,  bestowed  on  a  single 
institution  of  learning,  forms  a  brilliant  example  of  private  and  unos- 
tentatious munificence,  which  at  that  time  had  seldom  if  ever  been 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  American  colleges.  His  example  shone 
almost  alone  in  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged.  At  a  later 
period,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  New  England  society,  this  sum 
has  in  several  instances  been  surpassed  in  the  magnificent  foundations 
which  bear  the  honored  names  of  other  benefactors  of  humanity.  But 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Brown's  decease,  a  sum  so  large  had  seldom  if  ever 
been  before  contributed  in  New  England,  by  a  ningle  individual,  for 
the  endowment  of  an  institution  of  learning.  He  therefore  deserves 
a  most  honorable  and  conspicuous  place  among  those  who  have  stood 
forth  as  leaders  and  pioneers  of  their  age,  in  the  true  appreciation  of 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  in  liberal  benefactions  for  their  foundation 
and  support.  These  benefactions,  like  the  others  which  proceeded 
from  his  hand,  were  bestowed  by  him  with  singular  judgment  and 
care,  and  their  fruits  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time,  for  the  culture 
of  the  human  mind,  for  the  elevation  of  character,  and  the  improve- 
ment and  adornment  of  society. 

We  have  thus  narrated  the  successive  benefactions  of  Mr.  Brown 
to  the  University  at  Providence.  But,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
it  was  not  this  institution  alone  that  awakened  his  interest  and  expe- 
rienced his  bounty.  To  other  colleges,, in  difierent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, he  extended  liberal  aid,  either  at  their  original  founding,  or  in 
their  times  of  subsequent  need.  The  Columbian  College,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  the  Theological  Institution  at  Newton,  Mass.,  and 
the  College  at  Waterville,  Me.,  and,  it  is  believed,  some  others  in  more 
distant  states,  all  were  recipients  of  his  well-known  munificence.  One 
of  these,  the  Theological  Institution  at  Newton,  was  also  named  in  his 
will,  together  with  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society,  the  Amer- 
lOan  Tract  Society,  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  some 
Other  institutions  of  Christian  philanthropy,  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  make  annual  contributions  during  his  life. 


made  Ibr  tiilfl  porpote  from  year  to  year,  the  reoeipta  from  this  aouroe  were  placed  in  per- 
BHNDk  inTcatment,  and  the  sum  of  principal  and  interest  now  oonititates,  as  we  onderatand^  ft 
AnA  flf  afeoiii  twdre  tiioaaand  doUart. 
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It  will  be  observed,  from  the  preceding  sketch,  that  it  was  a  charao- 
teristic  of  Mr.  Brown,  that  he  selected  for  his  amplest  benefactions 
those  institutions  which  were  designed  to  promote  the  highest  and 
most  permanent  interests  of  society.  He  delighted  most  especially  in 
the  promotion  of  agencies  of  perennial  good,  in  opening  fountains  of 
beneficence,  whose  streams  should  flow  through  successive  genera- 
tions. Hence  it  was,  that  whatever  aided  in  the  diffusion  of  useM 
knowledge,  or  in  elevating  the  intellectual  and  moral  standard  of  the 
community  ;  whatever  alleviated  human  suffering,  or  secured  the 
religious  improvement  of  his  fellow-men,  was  sure  to  awaken  his 
profoundest  interest,  and  enlist  his  most  liberal  cooperation.  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  estimate  which  he  placed  upon  institutions 
and  agencies  of  this  description  is  presented  in  his  contributions  for 
the  founding  of  the  Providence  Athenseum,  and  of  the  Butler  Hospital 
for  the  Insane. 

Early  in  the  year  1836,  the  association  known  m  Providence  as 
-the  **  Athenaeum,"  received  its  charter  of  incorporation.  Its  design 
was  to  establish  in  that  city  a  Proprietors'  Library,  that  should  be 
suited  to  the  wants  of  a  large  and  increasing  community,  and  become 
a  means  of  education  to  all  its  people.  It  was  formed  by  uniting  in 
one,  two  minor  associations,  already  existing  for  a  similar  purpose. 
A  few  weeks  after  its  charter  had  been  obtained,  its  directors  received 
a  joint  letter  from  Mr.  Brown,  and  Messrs.  M.  B.  Ives  and  R.  H. 
Ives,  representatives  of  the  estate  of  their  father,  Thomas  P.  Ives, 
deceased,  offering  a  very  eligible  lot  of  land,  in  a  central  part  of  the 
city,  as  a  site  for  the  library  building  of  the  new  institution,  together 
with  the  sums  of  six  thousand  dollars  towards  the  erection  of  the 
building,  and  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The 
condition  affixed  to  the  proposal  was,  that  the  additional  sums  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  completion  of  the  building,  and  four  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books,  should  be  raised  by  a  general  sub- 
scription. The  condition,  we  need  not  say,  was  readily  fulfilled,  and 
a  commodious  and  beautiful  building  was  immediately  erected  on  per- 
haps the  most  advantageous  site  that  could  have  been  selected  for  the 
purpose  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  By  this  act  of  liberal  and  .well- 
directed  munificence  were  laid  the  foundations  of  an  institution  whose 
elevating  and  ennobling  influences,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  forever 
felt  in  the  community  for  whose  culture  and  improvement  it  was 
originally  designed. 

In  the  founding  of  the  excellent  institution  now  known  as  the  **  Boi- 
ler Hospital  for  the  Insane,"  the  agency  of  Mr.  Brown  is  best  ilia*- 
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Urated  in  the  following  provision  contained  in  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
bearing  date  March  3d,  1841 : 

'*  And  whereas  it  has  long  been  deeply  impressed  on  mj  mind, 
that  an  insane  or  lunatic  hospital,  or  retreat  for  the  insane,  should  be 
established  upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis,  under  an  act  of  the 
L^pslature,  where  that  unhappy  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  who 
are,  bj  the  visitation  of  Providence,  deprived  of  their  reason,  maj 
find  a  safe  retreat,  and  be  provided  with  whatever  may  be  most  con- 
ducive to  their  comfort  and  to  their  restoration  to  a  sound  state  of 
mind ;  —  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  an  object  so  desirable, 
and  in  the  hope  that  such  an  establishment  may  soon  be  commenced, 
I  do  hereby  set  apart,  and  give  and  bequeathe  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  toward  the  erection  or  endowment  of  an  Insane  or 
Lunatic  Hospital,  or  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  it  may  be  called,  to  be  located  in  Providence,  or  its  vicinity. 
And  I  do  hereby  order  and  direct  my  said  executors  to  pay  the  said 
•nm  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  promotion  and  advancement  of 
an  institution  for  that  object,  trusting  and  fully  confiding  in  my  exec- 
utors, that  they  will  carefully  examine  and  be  satisfied  that  the 
establishment  is  placed  on  a  firm  and  legal  basis,  and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  above  amount  will  be  made  at  such  times,  and  in  such 
sums,  as  will  best  promote  the  desired  object,  and  be  least  prejudi- 
cial to  the  settlement  of  my  own  estate ;  hoping  that  my  sons  and 
Other  friends  will  cooperate  in  the  humane  and  benevolent  design  that 
the  benefits  of  the  institution  may  soon  be  realized.*' 

This  noble  bequest  of  Mr.  Brown  was  in  reality  the  first  step  ever 
taken  in  Rhode  Island  towards  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for 
the  insane ;  and  the  language  in  which  the  bequest  is  conveyed  indi- 
eates  the  careful  reflection  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  nature  and 
offices  of  such  an  institution.  It  obviously  contemplated  the  subse- 
quent donation  of  additional  funds,  either  by  the  Legislature  or  by 
benevolent  individuals,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  philanthropic 
intentions  which  it  expresses.  For  the  purpose  of  more  speedily 
securing  this  end,  a  corporation  was  chartered  in  January,  1844, 
bearing  the  name  of  **  The  Rhode  Island  Asylum  for  the  Insane.'' 
In  the  following  March  a  letter  was  received,  by  this  corporation, 
from  Cyrus  Butler,  Esquire,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Providence,  who 
had  long  been  impressed  with  the  want  of  such  an  institution,  offering 
the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  united  with  the  amount  of 
Mr.  Brown's  bequest,  in  carrying  into  successful  operation  the  design 
of  the  corporation,  provided  that  an  equal  sum  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  should  be  obtained  from  other  sources,  or  pledged  by  respon- 
nUe  subscriptions,  within  the  space  of  six  months  next  eiDSimig.    1\3A 
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required  sum  was  obtained  within  the  specified  time,  and  the  asylum, 
thus  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  received,  by  special  vote  of  its 
corporation,  the  name  of  the  "  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,*'  in 
honor  of  its  most  munificent  benefactor,  who  lived  to  witness  for 
several  years  the  beneficent  fruits  of  his  noble  munificence.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  this  institution,  so  fraught  with 
the  selectest  influences  of  a  humane  and  comprehensive  charity,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  benevolent  design  expressed  in  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  Mr.  Brown,  and  that  its  foundations  are  laid  in  his  liberal 
and  well -guarded  bequest. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  a  considerable  portion  of  Mr. 
Brown's  pecuniary  contributions  for  promoting  the  interests  of  his 
fellow-men  were  never  recorded  in  any  memorandum  that  can  now 
be  found ;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  distributed,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  trace  them  to  the  widely-scattered  objects  on 
which  they  were  bestowed.  In  attempting,  therefore,  to  estimate  the 
full  amount  of  his  rare  beneficence,  we  are  obliged  to  omit,  not  only 
his  private  charities,  which  were  always  very  large,  but  also  his 
numerous  donations  to  public  institutions  of  which  no  record  has 
been  preserved,  and  to  include  only  those  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  University  and  the  Athcnasum,  and  the  several  bequests  contained 
in  his  last  will  and  tcstiiment.  In  addition  to  the  bequests  which 
we  have  already  named  as  having  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  for  the  founding  of  a  hospital  or  retreat  for  the  insane,  that 
instrument  and  its  codicils  also  contained  other  provisions  for  various 
public  institutions  of  philanthropy  and  religion,  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred  dollars.  They  were  distributed 
as  follows  among  the  several  agencies  of  benevolence  and  piety  on 
which  they  were  bestowed,  viz. :  The  Baptist  Board  of  Missions,  three 
thousand  dollars;  The  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  two 
thousand  dollars;  The  Tract  Society,  two  thousand  dollars;  The 
Education  Society,  twenty-five  hundred  dollars ;  The  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution,  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  The  Rhode  Island  Sunday 
School  Union,  six  hundred  dollars ;  and  The  First  Baptist  Church 
and  other  churches  in  Providence  several  sums,  amounting  in  all 
to  four  thousand  and  one  hundred  dollars. 

These  several  bequests  added  to  the  other  bequests,  and  the  dona- 
tions which  we  have  already  described,  make  the  entire  sum  of  his 
pecuniary  benefactions  to  public  institutions  and  objects,  of  which 
any  record  has  been  preserved,  amount  to  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  noble  purposes  to 
*^e  promotion  of  which  he  chose  to  appropriate  this  largo  sum,  illoe- 
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trate  his  character  and  exemplify  the  nature  of  his  philanthropy,  not 
1608  signally  than  the  amount  of  his  benefactions.  He  distributed  it, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  with  a  wise  and  discriminating  charity, 
among  ihot*e  institutions  and  agencies  that  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected alike  with  individual  happiness  and  with  thQ  elevation  and 
impruvement  of  society ;  —  for  the  endowment  of  a  school  of  liberal 
learning,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  public  library  in  his  native  city, 
fi>r  the  founding  of  a  hospital  for  the  alleviation  of  the  direst  form 
of  human  suffering,  for  the  training  and  support  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  for  the  di£Fusion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  —  the  worthiest  and  purest  objects  which  human 
life  can  present  to  awaken  the  aspirations  and  enlist  the  exertions  of 
a  human  being. 

The  life  of  the  honored  citizen,  whose  carefiV  we  have  briefly  traced 
in  the  preceding  pages,  is  one  over  which  the  friend  of  humanity  will 
always  delight  to  linger.  It  presents  an  example  of  rare  and  distin- 
guished munificence, —  not  indeed  that  munificence  which  bestows  in 
a  single  princely  gift  the  hoarded  wealth  which  a  lifetime  had  been 
employed  in  accumulating,  nor  that  which  has  sometimes  lavished  its 
splendid  bounty  on  some  favorite  object  of  public  interest,  amid  the 
stimulus  of  competition  or  the  allurements  of  fame.  His  was  rather  a 
life-long  and  habitual  munificence,  beginning  with  his  early  manhood 
and  dosing  only  with  the  end  of  bis  earthly  career,  —  repeated  again 
and  again  in  a  series  of  unostentatious  and  often  unrecorded  benefac- 
tions, and  bestowed  not  alone  on  the  institution  of  learning  which  bears 
bis  name,  but  extending  in  numerous  instances  to  other  places  of  edu- 
cation and  to  other  great  interests  of  humanity.  It  was  stimulated  by 
no  pressure  of  outward  circumstance?,  and  suggested  by  no  conspicu- 
ous models  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  but  it  sprang  from 
his  own  love  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-men,  and  from  his  high  sense 
of  accountability  for  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  the  gills  which 
Heaven  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  he  descended  to  the  tomb,  but 
the  monuments  of  his  wise  and  pious  benefactions  are  all  around  us ; 
In  the  University  with  which  his  name  is  associated ;  in  the  Butler 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the  Providence  Athenaeum,  to  whose 
founding  he  bo  largely  contributed,  and  in  the  churches  and  colleges 
and  institutions  of  philanthropy  over  the  whole  land,  to  which  he  so 
often  lent  his  liberal  and  most  timely  aid.  So  long  as  learning  and 
religion  shall  have  a  place  in  the  affections  of  men,  these  enduring 
memorials  will  proclaim  his  character,  and  speak  his  eulogy.  Hi 
aiM.cnasiia  testes,  hi  maximi  laudatorbs. 
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Thk  is  deemed  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  introdnoe  ■ome  notice  of  the  pnbfie 
inttitiitionfl  in  Providence,  which  have  been  moat  largely  indebted  to  the  nranifi- 
oence  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  which  now  contribute  so  much  to  the  honor  of  the  in- 
telligent and  ente^rising  comtnanity  in  which  they  are  planted.  A  sketch  of  the 
Unirersity  most  be  resenred  for  ampler  spaoc  in  a  fnture  nomber  of  this  Joar- 
nal ;  a  brief  outline  of  the  Athensum  and  of  the  Bntler  Hospital  for  the  Inaana,  is 
all  that  can  be  oomprised  in  the  fdlowing  note. 

PaoviocNCE  Athbmjbum. 

Prior  to  the  year  1836,  there  were  in  Providence  two  Proprietors'  libraries ;  one 
b(^k>nging  to  the  '*  Providence  Library  Company/-  which  was  founded  in 
1753,  the  other  belonging  to  a  company  styled  the  '^Providence  Athemenm," 
which  was  incorporated  in  1831,  went  into  operation  on  the  eighteenth  of  June 
in  that  year.  It  had  already  been  foand,  however,  that  neither  of  these  institutions 
was  possessed  of  resources  adequate  to  the  liberal  purpose  for  which  they  had  both 
been  established,  and  the  {^fopricturs  of  each  evinced  a  readiness  to  unite  with 
other  gentlemen  in  order  to  found  a  library  on  a  more  enlarged  basis,  that  should 
be  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  large  and  growing  community.  In  these  cir- 
onmstances  the  present  Athensum  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in  January 
1836.  The  first  act  of  the  new  corporation  was  to  purchase  of  each  of  the  exist- 
ing companies  their  respective  collectioDs  of  books,  which  together  numbered 
about  4080  volumes  exclusive  of  pamphlets  and  sets  which  had  been  broken  or 
injured.  These  volumes  were  well  selected  and  comprising  as  they  did  a  large 
number  of  the  most  reputable  works  of  Ensrlish  and  American  literature,  thiqr 
were  well  suited  to  become  the  basis  of  the  new  library. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  new  corporation  the  Directors  received  the 
following  letter  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  foregoing  sketch. 
It  bears  the  date  of  March  9,  1836. 

Gentlemen  :  We  will  engage  to  furnish  a  lot  of  land  opposite  the  town  hcmse, 
at  the  junction  of  Benefit  and  College  streets,  for  the  site  of  an  edifice  to  be  erected 
of  stone  or  brick  for  the  suitable  accommodation  of  the  Athenaeum  and  the  His- 
torical and  Franklin  Societies — the  lot  and  building  to  be  owned  by  the  Athe- 
lusnm  and  the  other  societies  to  be  accommodated  therein  upon  terms  to  be 
agreed  on. 

Towards  the  erection  of  such  a  building  we  will  pay  six  thousand  dollars,  and 
towards  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Athenasum,  we  will  pay  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, upon  condition  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  more  be  made  up,  to  be 
applied  to  the  same  building,  and  four  thousand  dollars  more  towards  the  purchaao 
of  books,  by  the  subscriptions  of  responsible  persons  and  exclusive  of  moneys  re- 
ceived for  shares  to  be  sold  in  the  Athcnasom,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  June  next 
We  are,  respeetlully  your  obdt.  servants, 

Nicholas  Brown, 

Thomas  P.  Ivis,  deceased. 

The  proposed  munificent  donation  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  the  subscription  which  was  immediately  commenced  under  their  aus- 
pices, was  speedily  made  up  to  the  sum  of  $15,604.50.  Thus  in  the  thoughtfiil 
munificence  of  Mr.  Brown  united  with  that  of  the  heirs  of  his  late  partner 
and  friend  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Athenaeum  in  Providence.  Such 
an  example  called  forth  a  liberal  response  from  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  early  in 
the  year  1838,  a  beautiful  granite  edifice  of  Grecian  style  of  architecture  had  been 
erected  on  an  eligible  site  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University,  and  was  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  library.  In  order  however,  to  insure  its  dryness  and  the  complete- 
nesa  of  its  arrangements,  it  was  not  publicly  opened  till  the  eleventh  of  July  of  that 
jaar,  on  which  day  it  waa  dedicated  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  ertoled, 
•ad  a  discourse  in  commemoration  of  the  occasion  waa  delivered  by  Prendent 
Wayland  of  Brown  Univenity.    The  building  is  forty-eight  feet  in  width  aid 
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ity-«ight  in  depth ;  it  oontains  one  principal  story  for  the  aooommodation 
oiihb  books,  engrayiiigB,  and  works  of  art  composing  the  library,  and  a  lower  or 
basement  story  which  was  originally  desigfied  to  furnish  rooms  for  the  Historical 
and  Franklin  Societies ;  it  was  oocapied  for  a  time  by  the  latter  of  these  societies, 
bat  for  several  years  past,  the  entire  building,  alike  in  its  principal  and  its  second- 
ary apartments,  has  been  appropriated  exclusiyely^o  the  nses  of  the  Athenaenm, 
and  its  several  rooms  are  arranged  in  alcoves  to  contain  its  treasures  of  perma- 
nent learning,  and  are  furnished  with  tables  to  ftu^iiitate  the  reading  and  ccnsnlt- 
ingof  books  and  for  receiving  the  publications  of  periodical  literature. 

The  AthensBum  has  at  different  periods  received  several  valuable  donations  of 
books  and  works  of  art  which  now  enrich  and  adorn  its  library ;  and  in  No- 
vember 1849,  it  received  from  Alexander  Duncan,  Esq.,  the  muniBcent  gift  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  which  was  presented  in  the  name  of  the  late  Cyrus  Butler 
Biq.,  then  lately  deceased,  with  the  request  that  six  thousand  should  be  added  to 
the  permanent  fimd,  and  be  styled  the  **  Butler  Donation  Fund,''  and  that  the 
remaining  four  thousand  should  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  a  debt  which  had 
been  incurred,  and  to  carrying  forward  certain  much  needed  alterations  and  re- 
pairs which  were  then  in  progress.  This  noble  act  of  munificence  on  the  part 
of  a  gentleman  who  in  many  different  ways  has  evinced  the  most  liberal  interest 
in  the  public  institutions  of  Providence,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  progress  of 
the  institution  and  enabled  it  immediately  to  multiply  the  intellectual  and  social 
benefits  it  was  already  conferring  on  the  community. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Athenffium  held  in  1837,  the  number  of 
shareholders  was  293,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  its  library  4162.  At 
the  present  time  its  shareholders  are  572,  and  its  library  contains  about  21,000 
folnmes ;  the  greater  part  of  them,  works  of  permanent  value  fitted  for  the  in- 
•truction  and  entertainment  <^  the  successive  generations  of  those  who  may  re- 
sort to  it.  In  1853  an  excellent  catalogue  of  the  library  was  published  which  has 
largely  contributed  towards  making  known  the  treasures  it  contains,  and  render- 
ing them  accessible  to  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  liberal  benefactions  to  which  the  Athensum  owes  its  orij^n 
and  its  endowments,  it  is  also  largely  indebted  for  its  present  character  and  use- 
fiilness  to  the  honorable  labors  of  a  small  company  of  liberal  minded  gentlemen 
who  composed  its  early  Board  of  Directors.  Among  these,  no  name  is  worthy 
to  be  mentioned  with  higher  gratitude  and  respect  than  that  of  the  late  Professor 
William  G.  Groddard.  He  was  its  earliest  vice-president  and  carried  into  its  coun- 
oils  a  just  and  liberal  conception  of  what  such  an  institution  ought  to  be.  He  gave 
to  its  service  the  benefits  of  his  discriminating  taste,  his  varied  acquirements  and 
aoeomplishments  as  a  scholar,  and  what  perhaps  is  more  than  all,  his  noble  zeal 
for  the  intellectual  and  social  elevation  of  the  community.  In  its  committee  for 
the  selection  and  purchase  of  books,  he  shaped  the  early  character  of  its  library, 
and  in  several  of  its  Annual  Reports,  as  well  as  in  other  lees  formal  modes,  he  elo- 
qoently  addressed  to  his  fellow  citizens,  its  claim  upon  their  high  appreciation  and 
their  liberal  cooperation.  The  spirit  which  was  thus  breathed  into  its  early  coun- 
cils has  always  animated  its  Directors ;  and  now  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  since 
its  foundation,  it  is  unquestionably  realizing  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  philan- 
thropic men  by  whom  it  was  established. 

Butler  Hoshtal  for  the  Insane. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Brown  we  have  recorded 
tiie  bequest  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  which  he  made  in  a  codicil  to  his  will 
"  towards  the  endowment  of  an  Insane  or  Lunatic  Hospital,  or  Retreat  for  the  In- 
sane." A  conviction  of  the  want  of  such  an  institution  in  his  native  state,  had 
long  dwelt  in  his  mind,  and  been  with  him  a  subject  of  frequent  remark,  but  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  it  as  a  work  in  which  ho  hoped  others  would 
take  the  lead.  As  he  however  thought  of  it  the  longer,  a  deeper  impression  of 
its  importance  appears  to  have  been  made  upon  his  mind,  and  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death  he  wrote  the  codicil  which  contained  the  earliest  provision 
for  its  establishment.  The  provision  itself  contemplated  the  formation  of  such  an 
institution  by  those  who  should  survive  him,  and  authorized  the  payment  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  only  when  it  should  be  established  on  a  liberal  and  per- 
nianent  basis. 
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In  order  to  promote  the  accomplish meiit  of  this  beneyoleot  design,  a  corpora- 
tiou  was  formed,  which  reoeivud  its  charter  in  Jauuury  1844,  with  the  style  of  the 
*''  Rhode  Island  Asylum  for  the  lusane/'  At  its  tirst  meeting  under  the  charter, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  set  forth  the  design  of  the  corporation,  and  to  ad- 
dress a  suitable  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  public  for  the  pecuniary  means  b^ 
which  to  establish  the  propoi*e.l  iuBtitution.*  This  committee  immediately  ad- 
dressed a  commuuic^ition  to  Cyrus  Uutler  Esi].,  a  venerable  citizen  of  Providence 
possessed  of  large  wealth,  who  was  known  to  entertain  a  strong  interrst  in  the 
philanthropic  object  of  the  corporation.  On  the  27th  of  March  1 844,  Mr.  Butler 
in  a  very  full  and  judicious  reply  to  the  cominunicjition,  made  known  to  the 
ooinmittee  his  readiness  to  give  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  added 
to  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  conditions,  that  an  additional  sum  of  fi>rty 
thousand  dollars  should  be  secured  by  the  subscriptions  of  responsible  persons 
within  six  mouths,  and  that  over  and  above  all  the  expenditAres  for  land  and  for 
building,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  hfty  thousand  dollars  of  the  aggregate  amoant 
■hould  be  kept  as  a  reserved  fund,  the  interest  of  which  alone  should  be  used 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

A  donation  thus  muniticent  imparted  a  grandeur  to  the  enterprise,  and  the 
appeal  which  was  now  addressed  to  the  public  received  a  ready  and  liberal 
response,  and  within  the  period  named  by  Mr.  Butler  the  subscriptions  which 
were  obtained  exceeded  the  sum  of  fifty-seven  thousand  dollara.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  donation  were  now  fulfilled  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  and  to  those  ntsidonts  in  other  States  by  whom  they  were  aided ; 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  held  in  November  1844  it  was  decided  hj  a 
nnauimous  vote,  that  the  institution  should  b^  hereafter  known  and  styled  as  the 
*^  Butier  Hospital  for  the  Insane  *'  in  commemoration  of  the  mnniticenoe  of  its 
greatest  benefactor,  and  in  order  to  transmit  to  distant  generations  the  example 
of  hb  noble  benefaction. 

As  a  site  for  the  Hospital  buildings,  the  Trustees  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  corporation,  had  already  purcbasi-d  an  estate  known  as  the  **  Grotto 
Farm  "  situated  in  the  environs  of  Providence,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seekonk 
river,  about  two  miles  from  the  central  part  of  the  city.  They  now  immedi- 
ately began  to  make  preparations  for  completing  the  philanthropic  enterprise 
whose  commencement  had  been  thus  auspicious,  and  actuated  by  the  dorira 
which  hod  been  so  distinotiy  expressed  alike  by  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Butler,  of 
founding  the  institution  on  a  firm  and  liberal  basis,  and  of  making  it  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  country,  they  enteretl  into  consultation  with  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  at 
that  time  the  accomplished  and  experienced  head  of  the  McLean  Hospital  at 
Somerville,  Massachusetts.  In  order  to  obtain  the  moat  eligible  plans  of  build- 
ing from  which  to  make  their  selection  and  also  to  secure  the  wisest  suggestions 
for  the  organization  and  management  of  the  institution,  they  requested  him  to 
visit  the  leading  hospitab  of  Great  Britian  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  re- 
port to  them  the  result  of  hb  observations.  At  nearly  the  same  time  they  abo 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  Dr.  Isaac  Ray  then  at  the 
head  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Augusta,  Maine.  Dr.  Ray  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  May,  1846,  and  the  well  known  efficiency  and  eminent  sucoeai 
with  which  to  the  present  time,  he  has  continued  to  adminbter  its  affiiira  kSM 
the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  wisdom  with  which  the  selection  was  mailo. 

On  the  return  of  Dr.  Bell  from  Europe,f  a  plan  for  the  building  which 
was  recommended  by  him,  was  speedily  fijced  upon,  and  an  edifice  which 
experience  has  proved  to  bo  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposos  of  the  institu- 
tion, was  erected  on  a  retired  and  beautiful  spot  of  the  Grotto  farm,  surrounded 
with  trees  and  in  sight  of  the  pleasant  waters  of  tlie  adjacent  river.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  several  items  of  its  cost  as  presented  in  the  Treasurer's  report, 
January  24,  1849. 


*.Mr.  Butler  wu  born  In  FroTldeoce,  in  1767.  He  died  Aunist  S22d,  1840.  in  the  elffalf* 
third  year  of  his  affe.  He  was  distiiif  uished  through  life  for  nis  Ann nen  of  purpose,  hW 
ssfacit^.  and  his  great  success  lo  bualueas ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  ons  of  the 
we alihimit  men  In  New  Enf  land.  He  was  never  married,  and  with  him  lbs  mals  line  of  Ms 
■smiljr  became  extinct. 

t  The  Report  made  by  Dr.  B«U  to  ths  Tnistses,  wss  published  la  Ihs  **  Jonnal  of 
lly  "  for  July,  1845. 
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Cost  of  Grotto  iarm  and  improvements^ $10,648.37 

Co0t  of  Hospital  and  improvements^ 81,300.00 

Cost  of  Furniture, 6,800.00 

Incidental  expenses  previous  to  opening  the  Hospital, 8,354.82 

Total  outlay, $107,103.19 

It  was  opened  for  tlie  reception  of  patients  on  the  first  day  of  December, 
1847,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  held  on  the  26th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  the  number  of  patients  registered  in  its  books  was  sixty-one. 
Thus  was  completed  thi&  new  monument  to  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  char- 
ities which  adorn  our  civilization.  It  was  founded  and  built  up  in  its  complete 
proportions,  not  by  legislative  enactment  or  by  public  bounty,  but  by  private 
munificence  alone,  and  though  situated  in  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  States, 
it  was  the  offspring  of  a  liberahty  that  would  do  credit  to  the  largest  Of  the 
progress  of  tlie  institution  and  the  extent  to  which  its  beneficent  influence  has 
been  felt,  the  best  illustration  that  can  be  given,  is  found  in  the  foUowing  table^ 
taken  fh)m  the  Annual  Report  made  by  its  Superintendent,  at  the  late  annual 
meeting  in  February,  1857.  It  embraces  the  statistics  of  every  year  since  the 
opening  of  the  Hospital 
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The  noiseless  progress  of  a  charity  like  this,  presents  but  few  occurrences  that 
admit  of  public  record.  Its  annuls  uro  made  up  of  little  more  than  the  daily 
agency  of  care  and  patience  and  nkill  on  the  part  of  its  conductors,  and  of  con- 
stant devotion  to  its  intercsta  and  watchfulness  of  its  condition  on  the  part 
<rf  its  Trustees.  In  all  these  rcspec^ts  it  has  been  administered  from  the 
beginning  in  accordance  with  the  highest  principles  and  the  most  phi- 
lanthropic spirit,  and  the  institution  now  maintains,  as  was  the  intention  of 
its  founders,  a  position  second  to  that  of  no  other  in  the  country.  Its  first 
president  was  Cyrus  Butler,  its  most  munificent  benefactor,  who  held  the  office 
till  his  death  in  1849 ;  its  second  was  the  late  Benjamin  Abom,  who  died  in  1851, 
«t  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  The  office  since  that  date  has  been  most  worthily 
filled  by  Mr.  Alexander  Duncan,  a  gentleman  whose  pecuniary  bene&ctions  and 
personal  services  to  the  Hospital  already  entitle  him  to  be  forever  associated 
with  its  most  munificent  founders. 

Since  the  Butler  Hospital  has  been  in  operation,  its  successive  annual  reports 
have  made  fix^iuent  mention  of  donations  from  its  friends,  of  books,  of  works 
of  art,  and  of  various  means  of  ainusonient  so  essential  in  an  establishment  for 
the  healing  of  mental  disease.  They  also  record  two  or  three  minor  pecuniary 
gifts  and  bequests,  which  have  testified  the  good  will  of  their  authors.  But  the 
only  considerable  benefiictions  which  it  has  roc<Mvod,  have  been  bestowed  by 
eeveral  of  the  philanthropic  gentlemen  who  presideil  over  its  early  foundation, 
and  in  its  Board  of  Trustees,  have  impressc^d  thiMf  wisdom  and  public  spirit  upon 
its  entire  character  and  administration.  On  the  completion  of  the  buildings  and 
the  grounds  adjacent  it  was  found  that  their  (?o8t  with  their  various  improve- 
ments and  equipments,  had  considembly  exceeded  the  original  estimate,  and  the 
Hospital  irrespective  of  its  permancmt  fund,  was  bunlened  with  a  debt  of 
Upward  of  $17,000,  for  the  liquidation  of  which  it  must  depend  on  the  liberal- 
i^  of  its  friends.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  the  Treasurer  received  from 
ILr.  Alexander  Duncan,  then  one  of  its  Trustees,  the  generous  donation  of 
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$20,000,  to  be  applied  to  the  removal  of  the  debt  In  the  spring  of  1852,  the 
flame  liberal  friend  of  the  institution,  who  had  then  become  its  President, 
suggested  to  his  associates  the  advantages  of  a  new  and  more  agreeable  avenue 
leading  from  the  road  through  the  grounds  to  the  main  edifice,  and  at  the  same 
time,  proposed  to  erect  at  hjs  own  expense,  a  suitable  Lodge  at  the  entrance. 
A  sum  was  immediately  subscribed  by  other  members  of  the  board,  sufficient 
for  the  remaining  expenses  incident  to  the  proposed  change,  and  the  work  was 
speedily  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  $3,051.67.  Thus  was  effected  an  improve- 
ment which  has  added  very  largely  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  grounds  to 
&cilitate  the  approach  to  the  Hospital  buildings.  Again  in  1856,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  replace  the  entire  apparatus  for  warming  and  ventilating  the  build- 
ing. The  change  was  one  which  was  deemed  important  to  the  comfort  of 
the  inmates  and  the  completeness  of  the  institution.  The  estimated  expense 
was  $15,000,  and  the  treasury  contained  no  funds  that  could  be  appropriated  to 
the  purpose.  But  so  soon  as  the  plan  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
President  and  Trustees,  and  the  desirableness  of  the  change  made  manifest,  these 
gentlemen,  by  an  act  of  liberality,  which,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  "  lias  few 
parallels  in  the  history  of  charitable  institutions,"  immediately  subscribed  the 
sum  named  in  the  estimate  and  before  the  past  winter  had  begun,  the  entire 
work  was  accomplished. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  was  founded,  and  such  is  the  spirit  in  which  its  affairs  have  been 
administered  to  the  present  time.  It  has  dispensed  its  blessings  to  every  part  of 
the  State  and  has  extended  its  healing  influences  to  many  a  mind  diseased, 
from  other  States  of  the  Union.  Since  its  original  endowment  was  completed, 
the  benefactions  it  has  received,  have  been  bestowed  with  but  slight  exceptions, 
by  those  who  have  been  more  immediately  connected  in  its  management  With 
the  stimulus,  however,  of  so  high  and  rare  an  example,  the  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island,  we  may  well  believe,  will  never  &il  to  acknowledge  any  daim  which  may 
be  made  upon  them  in  behalf  of  an  institution  that  reflects  such  disting^uished 
credit  on  the  humanity  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  State. 


n.   IBTTER8  TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHER. 

BT    OIQXOH    r.    THATSBy 
Lifes  MDfl^  of  GhMUMT-Bill  Miool,  Bofkon. 


Lf  1880, — the  year  of  the  inauguration  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  —  I  delivered  a  lecture  before  that  aasodation,  "on 
ihe  spelling  of  words,  and  a  rational  method  of  teaching  their  mean- 
ing." The  mode  thermn  recommended  had  then  been  in  use  in  m  j 
owft  adiool  for  ten  years  or  more,  and,  during  my  subsequent  school 
kbon  asa  teacher,  I  neyer  had  occasion  to  abandon  it,  but  had  the 
satis&ction  to  knoirthat  it  was  adopted  with  success  in  many  sdiools, 
imblic  and  private,  in  various  parts  of  our  country.  As  the  lecture 
in  question  is  nearly  out  of  print,  and  no  copies  of  the  volume  con- 
taining it  to  be  had,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  repeat  a  portion  of  the 
ideas  it  contained  on  the  teaching  of  spelling. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  in  society  who  have  never  occa- 
sion, durii^  their  lives,  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  Algebra,  Goome* 
try.  Mensuration,  Surveying,  &c.,  to  practical  uses,  although  it  may 
have  been  acquired  at  the  cost  of  severe  labor,  of  many  a  throbbing 
if  the  brain,  and  much  intellectual  despondency ;  *  but  not  so  with  this 
matter  of  spdling.  Whoever  has  learned  to  write,  must  inevitably 
■ometimes  express  his  thoughts  through  the  agency  of  the  pen ;  must  do 
it  by  language ;  of  course,  must  know  how  to  spell.  And  whatever 
the  degree  of  knowledge  he  thus  unfolds,  how  finished  and  beautiM 
soever  may  be  his  penmanship,  he  abates  something  in  his  claim  on 
oar  regard  if  he  spells  incorrectly.  Bad  spelling,  especially  of  one's 
native  language,  is  disreputable.  Every  one  is  bound  to  spell  with 
accuracy.  But  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  7  What  propor- 
tion of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  average  means  of  education 
among  us,  do  or  can  spell  their  vernacular  tongue  ?    Take  the  first 

*  I  woald  not  be  nndeiBtood  to  derogate  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
value  of  these  studies.  All,  of  our  own  sex  at  least,  should  learn  them,  as 
opportunity  presents ;  they  are  highly  useful  as  exercises  of  the  mind,  fbr 
training  in  exact  reasoning,  and  needful  in  many  departments  of  business. 
Thej  should,  however,  be  taken  in  their  proper  order,  and  of  course  should 
foUow,  rather  than  precede,  the  indupen$able  studies. 
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fi(\j  persons  jou  meet,  of  either  sex,  at  any  age,  and  ask  of  them  an 
off-hand  page  of  manuscript ;  —  if  more  than  one  in  the  whole  number 
accomplishes  it  without  a  single  error  in  orthography,  you  will  be 
more  fortunate  than  most  of  our  fraternity  have  found  themselves ; 
and,  I  venture  to  assert,  the  result  will  not  be  more  successful  than 
this  proportion.  Where,  then,  lies  the  fault  ?  Is  accuracy  in  Eng- 
lish spelling  unattainable  ?  Certainly  not.  I  grant  that  it  is,  of  all 
the  departments  of  study  attempted  in  our  common  schools,  the  most 
difficult.  Still,  it  may  be  mastered.  It  requires  only  right  methods 
and  persevering  practice.  It  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  taken  up 
where  the  book  is  used,  and  is  to  be  continued  during  the  whole  of 
the  school  life. 

I  would  not  wholly  condemn  the  use  of  the  spelling-book.  It  is 
valuable  in  one  stage  of  the  child's  progress ;  but  should  by  no  means 
be  used  exclusively  for  oral  practice.  In  the  primary  department  of 
our  schools  but  little  is  attempted,  and  much  time  is  spent  idly  on 
the  seats.  Let  a  portion  of  this  unoccupied  time  be  employed  in 
copying  on  the  slate  such  lessons  from  the  spelling-book  as  have  been 
assigned  to  each  individual  or  class.  Let  this  be  done,  not  merely 
that  the  learner  may  become  familiar  with  the  order  of  the  letters  in 
the  word,  but  also  with  their  forms,  that  he  may  readily  distingaish 
between  letters  somewhat  resembling  each  other,  such  as  the  b  and  the 
d^  the  q  and  the  p ;  and  that  he  may  not  fail  (as  I  have  known  even 
teachers  to  do !)  in  the  formation  of  the  letters  a,  h,  n,  n,  v,  w,  z,  T, 
&o.,  &c.,  transposing  the  shade  and  the  hair-line,  and  even  giving  the 
wrong  direction  to  the  curve  of  the  J,  —  to  the  central  curve  of  the 
8,  making  it  from  the  right  to  the  left,  instead  of  from  the  left  to  the 
right  [thus,  e] ;  and  sometimes  making  the  figure  S  for  the  capital 
letter  S^! 

The  training  of  the  eye  is  an  important  part  in  the  business  of 
school  education ;  and  you  will  find  no  auxiliary  more  valuable  to 
you  in  your  vocation  than  that  of  visible  illustration.  The  expert 
draftsman,  through  the  medium  of  the  blackboard,  has  a  great  advan- 
tage, in  the  school-room,  over  those  who  cannot  draw ;  and  I  would 
recommend  that  every  teacher,  whether  he  have  little  talent  or  much 
in  this  art,  cherish  and  cultivate  it,  as  one  important  means  of  sue* 
cess  in  his  culling. 

Who,  that  has  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  lectures  from  the 
gifted  Agassiz,  has  failed  to  be  impressed  by  the  vividness  and  beauty 
of  his  descriptions  of  animal  life  and  structure,  aided  by  his  admirable 
sketches,  made  with  unequalled  rapidity  and  truthfulness,  in  ohalk, 
on  the  blackboard? 
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Bat  to  return :  the  pupil  more  readily  aoqaires  the  spelling  lessons 
hj  studying  them  through  the  practice  of  copying  on  the  slate,  than 
bj  spelling  them  oyer  to  himself  many  times  orally ;  and,  as  soon  as 
lie  can  write  or  print  the  words  with  facility,  his  recitations,  so  to 
•oall  them,  in  this  department  should  be  rendered  by  this  method 
alone.  To  spell  by  word  of  mouth,  should  be  confined  exclusively  to 
banners,  who  are  unable  to  write  or  print  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
make  the  plan  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  feasible. 

When  the  children  have,  by  this  method,  become  somewhat  &miliar 
with  the  words  in  the  spelling-book,  their  lessons  in  orthography 
flhould  be  taken  from  the  reading  books  of  their  respective  classes. 
If  these  books  are  well  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  several 
classes,  there  will  be  a  gradual  progression  in  the  language  as  well  as 
the  style  of  the  books ;  and  consequently  an  appropriate  advancement 
or  elevation  in  the  class  of  words  used  for  the  spelling  lessons.  The 
lessons  should  be,  in  length,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  respective 
classes — say  from  a  fourth  to  a  whole  page  of  the  reading-book ;  not 
too  long,  or  they  will  not  be  faithfully  studied,  as  the  only  effectual 
method  of  study  occupies  considerable  time.  Let  these  lessons  be 
given  every  day  :  nothing  short  of  this  will  be  sufficient  to  make  good 
spellers  of  all  who  attend  during  the  school-going  age;  and  they 
.who  expect  otherwise  will  surely  be  disappointed.  To  give  an  exer- 
eise  in  spelling  once  a  week ;  to  have  it  an  oral  one,  comprising,  it 
may  be,  one  or  two  words  to  each  scholar,  and  this  without  previous 
study,  is  a  complete  shanit  evidently  performed  with  no  purpose  of 
improvement,  but  merely  for  the  name  of  a  spelling  lesson.  It  costs 
but  little  time,  no  labor,  and  is  worth  —  nothing !  To  such  a  prac- 
tice, which  obtains  in  many  schools,  some  of  them  of  lofty  pretension, 
and  where  the  "  higher  branches  "  are  taught,  is  the  wretched  defi- 
ciency in  this  humble  but  indispensable  element  of  learning  owing ! 
Sorely,  a  reform  in  this  direction  is  loudly  called  for,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  share  of  the  «  accomplishments  " ! 

If  your  school  is  so  arranged  as  to  have  all  your  classes  in  one 
room,  the  lessons  might  be  dictated  to  the  whole  in  the  same  opera- 
tion ;  thus:  the  teacher  reads  from — say  the  book  of  the^r^^  class, 
three  words,  marking  them  with  his  pencil,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
Mecond  class,  and  does  the  same ;  and  so  on  till  the  whole  series  have 
been  served  once  round.  He  then  returns  to  the  book  of  the  first 
olasB,  repeats  the  words  read  before,  and  adds  three  more ;  goes  on  to 
the  second  class  again,  pursuing  the  same  process,  and  in  like  manner 
to  the  rest,  till  practice  enough  has  been  had,  or  till  all  the  difficult 
words  in  the  lesson  have  been  given  oat.    The  pupils  write  these 
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&t\y  persons  jou  meet,  of  either  sex,  at  any  &ge,  aod  ask  of  tbem  an 
off-hand  page  of  manuscript ;  —  if  more  than  one  io  the  whole  number 
accomplishes  it  irithoui  a  siogle  error  in  orthography,  you  will  be 
more  fortunate  than  most  of  our  fraternity  have  found  themsekes; 
and,  I  venture  to  assert,  tlie  result  will  not  be  more  successful  than 
this  proportion.  Where,  then,  lies  the  fault?  Is  accuracy  in  Eog* 
lish  spelling  unattainable  7  Certainly  not.  I  grant  that  it  is,  of  all 
the  dcpartDients  of  study  attempted  in  our  common  schools,  the  most 
difficult.  Still,  it  may  bo  msstored.  It  requires  only  right  methods 
and  persevering  practice.  It  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  taken  up 
where  the  book  is  used,  and  is  to  be  continued  during  the  whole  of 
the  school  life. 

I  would  not  wholly  condemn  the  use  of  the  spelling-book.  It  is 
valuable  in  one  stage  of  the  child's  progress;  but  should  by  no  means 
be  used  exclusively  for  oral  practice.  In  the  primary  department  of 
our  schools  but  little  b  attempted,  and  much  time  b  spent  idly  on 
the  seats.  Let  a  portion  of  this  unoccupied  time  be  employed  m 
copying  on  the  slate  such  lessons  from  the  spelling-book  as  have  been 
assigned  to  each  individual  or  class.  Let  this  be  done,  not  merely 
that  the  learner  may  become  iamiliar  with  the  order  of  the  letters  in 
the  word,  but  also  with  their  fbrms,  that  ho  may  readily  distingnisli 
between  letters  somewhat  resembling  each  other,  such  as  the  b  and  the 
if,  the  q  and  the  p  ;  and  that  he  may  not  fail  (as  I  have  known  evm 
teachers  to  do !)  in  the  formation  of  the  letters  a,  m,  n,  n,  v,  w,  x,  t, 
&o.,  ka.,  transposing  the  shade  and  the  hair-line,  and  even  giving  the 
wrong  direction  to  the  curve  of  the  J,  —  to  the  central  curve  of  tbe 
a,  making  it  from  the  right  to  the  left,  instead  of  from  the  led  to  the 
right  [thus,  e]  ;  and  sometimes  niakmg  the  figure  S  for  the  eajnlil 
letter  S"'. 

The  training  of  the  eye  is  au  important  part  in  the  bnii»iM<f 
school  education;  ami  you  will  find  no  auxiliary  more  valuable  to 
yoo  in  your  vocation  than  Uiat  of  vinbU  UluttraUoit.     The  expttt 
diaftsman,  through  the  medium  of  the  blackboard,  has  a  groat  a^pr- ■ 
tsge,  in  the  school-room,  over  those  who  cannot  draw; 
recommend  that  every  teacher,  whether  he  have  UtHa  k 
in  tbb  art,  cherish  and  cultivate  it,  as  one  i 
oess  in  his  calling. 

Who,  that  has  had  tho  privik'v".'  of  WfW^ 
gifted  Agassis,  has  ftiled  to  bo  ii 
of  his  deBCriptions  of  animal  li 
fetches,  made  with  unwiaa 
on  the  blackboard? 


Bnt  to  return :  the  popl  b 
bj  studjing  them  throng  &e 
hj  spelling  them  over  ta  hinw 
lis  on  write  or  print  tke  «i 
Mil  them,  in  thii  departHOi 
»l<Hi«.  To  Bpell  bf  wtai  of 
beginners,  who  are  nnkble  to 
mkke  the  plan  of  the 

When  the  children  haTe,b*to' 
irith  the   words  ii 
■hoald  be  t>ken  from  A* 
If  these   books  are  ^ 
dsssea,  there  will  be  ■ 
tke  style  of  the  boolu ;  ud 
or  elevatioa  in  the  cUn  at 
tenons  thould  be,  in  lei^A, 
oluaes — Bs;  from  a  fomthiai 
too  long,  or  they  will  not  k 
BCthod  of  study  oocnpiei 
given  «Mry  day  :  nothiog  i 
■{tellers  of   all  who  atlca 
vho  expect  otherwise  wi3 
dae  in  spelling  once  a  wad 
May  be,  one  or  two  w 
rtody,  is  »  o(»nplete 
■Bprovement,  but  mer^ 
bat  liid^  timi'.  no  Ubcr. 
6ee,  which  obtain  in  ua 
wbt3%  lh«  "  hijrbst 
■  tlii*  Immiiic  ^ 

r.lj.. 
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^^r^s. 
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words  on  their  slates,  which  are  theo  gathered  up,  class  by  class,  fixr 
ezamination.  Every  error  is  marked  by  the  examiner,  and,  sabse- 
qaently,  the  slates  are  returned  to  their  owners  for  correction.  They 
should  be  shown  to  the  teacher,  after  having  been  corrected,  and  then 
copied  into  a  book,  with  the  part  of  speech  and  the  meaning  of  the 
words  as  they  occur  in  the  lesson  added.  Much  of  this  woric  might 
be  committed  to  the  charge  of  advanced  scholars — good  spellers— 
of  careful  habits,  much  to  their  advantage  and  to  the  relief  of  the 
teadier. 

If  the  classes  occupy  separate  rooms,  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
time  in  giving  out  the  words  to  be  spelled,  during  the  reading  hoar 
of  each  class ;  and  then  dictating  but  one  word  at  a  time,  and  not 
repeating  it,  unless  misunderstood  by  a  member  of  the  class;  a  signal 
being  given  by  each  one  when  the  word  has  been  written.  A  large 
number  of  words  may,  in  this  way,  be  written  in  an  almost  incred- 
ibly short  time,  when  by  practice  a  class  has  become  expert  in  the 
exercise.  —  I  regret  here  to  give  a  caution  against  a  fraud  that  is 
sometimes  attempted  in  these  lessons ;  although  when  we  know  that, 
in  our  most  respectable  colleges,  similar  acts  of  unfairness  are  some- 
times practised,  our  mortification  is  in  some  d^ree  abated,  thou^ 
our  grief  remains  the  same. 

Bitting  or  standing  together,  boys  sometimes,  when  in  doubt  of  the- 
proper  spelling  of  a  word,  steal  a  look  at  a  neighbor's  slate,  and  thus 
solve  the  doubt  by  taking  advantage  of  another's  fidelity  in  study  or 
superior  scholarship.  Sometimes,  too,  they  have  been  known  to  write 
beforehand,  on  a  comer  of  the  slate,  or  on  a  small  bit  of  paper,  to  be 
concealed  in  the  hand,  the  particularly  difficult  words  that  occur  in 
the  lesson.  These  and  similar  dishonest  devices,  the  judicious  teacher 
should  vigilantly  guard  against,  and,  if  detected,  denounce  in  a  tone 
of  stem  indignation,  — ^  making,  of  course,  all  reasonable  distinction 
between  a  first  ofience  and  a  young  pupil,  and  one  more  than  once 
repeated  by  an  old  offender. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  particular  mode  of  study ;  it  is  this :  most 
pupils,  before  learning  spelling  lessons  from  a  reading-book,  would  have 
become  familiar  with  the  greater  part  of  the  words  that  occur  in  a  piece 
of  ordinary  composition,  and  would  naturally  infer  that  all  the  small 
words,  at  least,  they  could  spell  correctly.  Consequently,  in  some 
modes  of  study,  they  would  be  subject  to  most  unlooked-ibr  errors ; 
fcr  it  is  fhr  from  being  true  that  the  difficulties  in  spelling  lie  prind* 
pally  with  the  long  words ;  numerous  examples  to  the  contrary  may 
be  eanly  adduced.  The  rale,  then,  to  obviate  the  evil,  is,  fbr  the 
(«pil  to  write  on  his  slate,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  to  the  dictation  of 
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Mother,  the  whole  leeaon,— diffieolt  and  easy  portions, —  and,  ftfter 
httviog  oorreeted  the  errors  by  the  book,  or  by  the  aid  of  some  one 
eompeteot  to  the  woric,  to  stady  upon  the  words  missed  until  all  are 
lUly  mastered.  This  haying  been  done  before  the  spelling  hoar 
sorriTes,  seldom  fails  to  give  the  pupil  the  mastery  at  the  time  of  need. 

This  long  proeeas  may  be  thought  too  expensiye  in  time ;  but  not, 
I  think,  by  those  who  estimate  accuracy  in  written  language  at  its 
proper  value.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  time  is  not 
^nt  in  merely  learning  to  9peU,  Oreat  &oility  in  writing  with  the 
pencil  is  acquired ;  the  capamty  for  writing  English  composition  is 
increased;  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  standard 
authors —  from  whose  writmgs  the  selections  in  our  school-books  are 
usually  made  —  is  secured.  Sorely,  all  these  adyantages  ought  to 
plead  for  the  adoption  of  our  rule. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  power  of  the  eye,  in  different 
indiyiduals.  Some  do  not  see  an  error,  although  indicated  by  the 
examiner's  mark,  and  will  complain  that  "  the  word  is  marked,  when 
it  is  right " !  With  such,  patience  and  long  practice  are  necessary. 
Some  are  naturally  good  spellers,  and  need  but  little  study,  while 
others  require  a  long-continued  and  resolute  course,  to  conquer  the 
innate  defect.  I  haye,  howeyer,  seldom  known  one  to  fail  often  in 
the  daily  task,  when  studied  in  this  way.  On  the  contrary,  I  haye 
had  pupils  who,  after  haying  tried  various  other  expedieots,  and  failed 
of  success,  come  to  me  and  say,  exultingly,  "  I  never  miss  now,  sir, 
since  I  have  studied  in  your  way !  " 

Although  the  operation  of  the  rule  should  be  general,  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  study,  individual  cases  will  arise,  in  which  a  dispoisa- 
tion  may  be  made  to  advantage,  and  should  be  made,  in  justice  to  the 
individual  concerned.  This  practice  continued  for  years,  by  pupils 
with  good  intellectual  powers,  right  organs,  and  diligent  and  careful 
habits,  usually  gives  a  success  in  orthography  reaching  to  almost  per- 
fection—  notwithstanding  the  inherent  difficulties  in  a  language 
which  owes  its  origin  to  so  numerous  and  great  a  variety  of  sources. 
These  are  they  that  may  be  trusted  to  examine  the  work  of  their 
school-fellows,  and  thus  benefit  themselves  and  others,  while  they 
redeem  a  portion  of  the  teadier's  Ume  for  other  labors. 

You  will  not  have  failed  to  observe,  even  in  a  short  experience, 
that  certain  words  are  always  missed  by  some  members  of  a  class. 
These  should,  consequently,  be  given  out  whenever  they  occur  in  a 
lesson.  Among  them  you  will  call  to  mind,  separate,  tranquillity, 
Tuesday,  certificate,  absence,  here,  ad.^  hear,  o.,  there,  ad,^  their,  pro., 
fmoedin^  conscious,  oystal,  orystalliae,  &c ;  and  all  that  class  of 
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words  in  which  ie  or  ei  occur — such  as  receive,  believe,  perceiya, 
&c.  Likewise,  words  belonging  to  the  class  which  double,  or  not,  the 
final  consonant,  on  taking  an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  as  wrapped,  benefited,  omitted,  tinned,  &c.,  &c.  The  persist 
ence  of  pupils  in  errors  of  this  kind,  goes  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
a  long-continued  course  of  practice  with  a  large  majority,  while  they 
remain  at  school. 

The  question  of  a  standard  of  orthography  naturally  comes  up 
here.  This  may  seem  to  involve  the  teacher  in  some  embarrassment ; 
but  not  neoessarily.  The  words  are  comparatively  few  as  to  whose 
orthography  scholars  disagree ;  and,  as  the  books  to  be  used  in  publio 
schools  are  decided  on  by  the  committee  or  school-board  having  the 
matter  in  charge,  the  teacher  has  no  option  in  the  case.  He  should 
have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  express  it  freely  and  independently; 
but  he  is  not  responsible  for  results  under  the  control  of  his  official 
superiors. 

With  the  teacher  of  a  private  school  the  case  is  different.  He 
chooses,  for  his  printed  authorities,  such  books  as  his  judgment 
approves,  and  is  responsible  for  the  consequences.  Let  him  keep 
himself  free  from  partisan  bias,  and  secure  the  best  aids  he  can  find 
for  his  noble  work. 

Every  teacher,  who  is  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession, 
will  state  his  views  frankly,  in  the  course  of  his  instructions,  and 
give  his  reasons  for  them.  This  he  should  do  modestly,  awarding  full 
justice  to  the  books  furnished,  and  to  their  authors,  —  mainly  desirous 
to  benefit  the  children  of  his  charge,  and  not  to  evince  a  hostile  senti- 
ment to  any  one. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  teacher  in  the  common  schools 
of  our  land  will  be,  or  will  consider  himself,  competent  to  decide 
independently  on  the  comparative  merits  of  rival  books,  —  each  hav- 
ing ardent,  powerful,  and  learned  friends,  —  some,  perhaps,  influenced 
by  personal  interest  to  become  the  trumpeters  in  the  cause  they  have 
espoused ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  who  has  adopted  the  busi- 
ness of  instructing  others,  to  inform  himself,  to  every  practical  extent, 
on  questions  intimately  connected  with  his  daily  duties. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  teacher  should  be  above  the  text-books 
used  in  his  classes  —  should  be  able  to  correct  apy  error  that  may 
occur  in  them,  rather  than  blindly  follow  their  lead  ;  this  I  acknowl- 
edge to  be  an  important  desideratum,  and  he  who  approaches  most 
nearly  to  qualifications  of  this  grade,  will  prove  most  worthy  of  his 
tesponsible  station,  and  make  it  the  medium  of  the  highest  gtx>d. 

W»  we  must  accept  of  something  short  of  this  for  a  time,  or  miBj 
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■ohools  will  be  withoat  teachers.  All  who  act  as  such,  inflaenoe  their 
pupils,  to  some  extent,  and,  hence,  things  in  the  book  which  are  dis- 
approved  bj  them,  will  not  be  fully  adopted  by  the  scholars,  whatever 
may  be  the  written  role.  ''The  master  says  so,"  has  great  weight, 
eren  at  the  fireside. 

Althoagh  the  long  "  War  of  the  Dictionaries  "  has  been  carried  on 
principally  by  booksellers,  almost  every  one,  with  even  but  slight  lit- 
erary pretension,  has  indulged  in  predilections  for  one  side  or  the 
other,  —  displayed,  at  times,  in  debate  of  no  very  amiable  tone. 
W^U  would  it  be  if  all  could  harmonize,  and  adopt  one  uniform 
standard  of  spelling  and  pronouncing  our  language.  But  this  can 
never  be.  It  savors  too  much  of  conservatism  for  the  present  state 
of  the  world.  The  parties  would  never  coalesce.  Those  who  are 
content  with  what  is  time-honored,  would  not  accept  a  change,  whose 
chief  recommendation  would,  perhaps,  be  its  novelty ;  and  opponents, 
having  secured  a  degree  of  success,  would  never  yield  their  vantage- 
ground,  but  persevere  in  the  hope  of  a  final  triumph. 

Much  credit  is  confessedly  due  to  Doctor  Webster,  who  devoted  a 
whole  lifetime  to  letters,  and  whose  aim  was  the  improvement  of  his 
native  tongue.  But  from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  first 
large  work,  proposing  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  spelling  certain 
classes  of  words  (1793),  to  this  day,  that  portion  of  the  community 
most  capable  of  judging  in  the  case,  never  favored  his  innovations. 
They  did  not  admit  the  authority  of  an  individual  to  prescribe  the 
way  in  which  they  should  write  their  vernacular.  Nor  are  our  coun- 
trymen —  always  jealous  of  an  invasion  of  their  personal  rights  — 
peculiar  in  this  respect.  The  people  of  imperial  France  have  never 
universally  yielded  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  French  Academy  — 
the  highest  literary  authority  in  their  country  —  for  an  alteration  in 
the  orthography  of  some  classes  of  French  words;  but  former  modes 
are  still  adhered  to  by  many  of  their  countrymen,  notwithstanding  the 
prestige  of  this  imposing  authority. 

Something  might  have  been  done  by  us  and  in  Great  Britain,  if 
learned  bodies  or  institutions,  already  in  the  public  confidence,  had 
taken  a  stand  in  the  matter;  but  to  follow  the  dictum  of  one  man, 
however  learned,  the  people  would  never  consent. 

The  style  of  language  of  a  people  must  and  will  be  decided  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  silent  influence  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
time  will  always  modify  the  fashion  of  expression  and  the  mode  of 
spelling;  but  general  changes  must  ever  be  gradual,  and  a  long  time 
be  required  to  permeate  the  masses. 

The  duty  of  a  lexicographer  is  to  unfold  the  state  of  a  language  as 
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it  is  used  by  the  great  body  of  educated  men,  and  not  according  to 
the  fiincj  of  a  single  mind.  His  book  is  to  represent  what  exists, 
rather  than  what,  in  his  view,  ought  to  be.  And  herein,  as  it  seons 
to  me,  lies  the  difference  between  the  two  great  competitors  in  the  con- 
test referred  to.  One,  a  man  of  notions,  has  endeavored  —  unsup- 
ported by  a  great  majority  of  the  learned  or  by  current  usage  —  to 
foist  upon  the  world,  in  some  instances,  the  results  of  his  own  whims, 
sustained  at  times  by  very  inconclusive  reasonings,  not  always  con- 
sistent ;  —  the  other,  has  given  us  a  representation  of  the  language 
as  found  iu  written  and  in  oral  use  —  corroborating  his  own  impres- 
sions' by  writers  most  worthy  of  confidence,  and  by  speakers  of  the 
purest  taste ;  in  pronunciation,  accent,  and  orthography,  giving  the 
various  authorities  in  their  order,  and  indicating  his  personal  prefer- 
ence mainly  by  placing  his  chosen  method  first. 

If  the  question  were  to  rest  on  this  view  alone,  there  could  hardly 
be  a  doubt  of  the  almost  universal  verdict.  But  perhaps  my  statement 
is  partial ;  possibly,  prejudice  may  mingle  its  influence  and  warp  my 
judgment.  I,  however,  give  it  honestly,  with  no  personal  or  sinister 
purpose,  but  as  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived,  af^er  no 
inconsiderable  investigation  of  the  subject  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  all  the  experience  that  teaching  the  language  has  fu^ 
nished  during  that  period.  But  while  I  would  unhesitatingly  an- 
nounce my  preference  for  Worcester's  dictionaries  over  Webster^i, 
because  I  find  in  them  the  evidence  of  the  most  careful,  elaborate,  and 
thorough  study  of  the  language,  the  most  impartial  report  of  its  pro- 
nunciation as  observed  in  the  most  reliable  public  speakers  of  learn- 
ing, taste,  and  experience ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Dr.  Web- 
ster's are  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher,  and  in  the 
library  of  every  student  Not  because  of  their  etymological  stat^' 
ments  —  these  are  sometimes  capricious ;  not  because  of  any  sap- 
posed  superiority  in  their  definitions ;  but  because  of  their  general 
completeness,  and  the  literary  curiosities  which  they  contain  —  as 
well  as  to  indicate  my  respect  for  a  man  who  acted  as  an  American 
pioneer  in  this  field  of  letters.  If  I  could  possess  but  one  dictionary, 
it  should  be  that  of  Worcester.  But,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to 
say,  let  a  copy  of  the  best  edition  of  the  large  work  of  each  of  theie 
authors  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  an  interest  in  oar 
noble  language,  especially  in  the  possession  of  every  teacher,  or 
on  the  shelves  of  the  school  library ;  let  the  volumes  be  frequently 
referred  to,  and  their  contents  carefully  noted,  that  the  reproach  of 
the  general  ignorance  of  our  mother  tongue  may  be  no  longer  a  dis* 
grace  to  our  people. 
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[Contlnaed  from  page  64,  VoL  III] 

With  the  aim  of  moulding,  guiding,  and  governing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  expressive  faculties,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  step  in 
our  present  analysis,  which  is  to  consider, 

nL  Thx  Tbndsnct  or  Habit  of  Action,  in  the  Expressive  fac- 
ulties, AS  it  is  Manifested  in  Utterance. 

Utterance  an  Instinct, — ^When  we  contemplate  man  as  a  being  ca- 
pable of  education,  he  may,  for  our  immediate  purpose,  be  regarded 
as  furnished  by  his  Creator,  with  what  may  be  termed  the  apparatus 
of  expression,  in  the  gift  of  the  various  faculties  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  considering.  We  perceive  him  further  provided  with  an 
adequate  motive  powery  by  which  this  apparatus  is  propelled,  in  the 
involuntary  or  voluntary  action  of  feeling.  The  indication  next  to 
be  observed  by  the  educator,  as  the  suggestion  for  his  guidance,  in 
his  endeavors  to  cooperate  with  Nature's  tendency  to  development, 
is,  In  what  direction  does  the  action  of  the  expressive  ficiculties  nat- 
urally tend  \  What,  in  this  instance,  is  the  instinct  of  spontaneity ! 
What,  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  inward  promptings,  does  the 
child  incline  to  do  or  to  become  ?  What  habit  or  attribute  of  char- 
acter does  he  thus  acquire !  The  answer  furnished  by  observation,  in 
this  case,  plainly  is, — Man,  as  a  sentient,  intellectual,  and  sympathizing 
being,  acting  under  the  primaiy  impulse  of  instinct,  and  without  any 
interference  of  human  culture,  obviously  inclines  to  Utterance,  (throw- 
ing himself  out^  or,  in  other  words,  to  self-revelation^  as  an  ordained 
fonctJon  of  his  nature,  verifying  and  crowning  his  intelligence,  and 
constituting  him  a  social  and  moral  being,  capable  of  progress  and 
of  culture.  He  craves  and  finds  expression,  accordingly,  in  many  and 
various  forms :  he  makes  himself  felt  and  understood,  in  some  way  or 
other,  by  his  fellows.  Under  the  guidance  of  education,  he  but 
learns  to  do  this  more  definitely  and  successfully,  through  lan- 
gnage  and  expressive  art  From  a  sentient  and  intelligent,  he  devel- 
ops thus  into  a  communicative  being, — the  result,  so  far,  of  the  com- 
bination of  unconscious  and  voluntary  education,  and,  at  the  same  time. 
Ho.  9^-[Voi.  m.  No.  S.]— 31 
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the  condition  and  the  pledge  of  subsequent  intellectual  and  moral 
progress. 

Repression  a  Common  Error  of  Educational  Training, — The  at- 
tentive observation — not  to  say  the  systematic  study— of  man,  to 
which  the  educator  and  teacher  should  ev«r  feel  himself  bound,  as  the 
only  security  for  the  intelligent  and  successful  discharge  of  his  duties, 
suggests,  at  this  stage  of  our  subject,  the  fact,  that  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  error,  in  the  too  prevalent  arbitrary  modes  of  education,  has 
been  the  repression  rather  than  the  development  of  the  natural  desire 
of  utterance  in  childhood. 

From  the  very  first  steps  of  his  mental  and  moral  progress,  man  is 
not  a  merely  selfish  and  receptive  being.  He  longs  to  impart  his 
feelings,  and  to  communicate  his  observations :  he  wishes  to  give,  as  well 
as  to  receive :  he  feels  impelled  to  utter  himself  that  he  may  impart  and 
confer,  not  less  than  receive.  His  impulse,  as  a  sympathetic  one,  is 
unselfish,  generous,  noble.  When  the  child  exclaims  to  his  play- 
mate on  the  beauty  of  the  flower  which  they  see,  he  does  not  merely 
call  for  sympathy  in  the  delight  which  he  feels  :  he  would,  by  his 
instinctive  expression  of  pleasure,  suggest  and  impart  that  delight 

Utterance,  under  the  benign  guardianship  of  Nature,  as  its  Author's 
interpreter,  is  thus,  essentially  and  substantially,  a  moral  process,  not 
less  than  a  merely  sympathetic  and  intellectual  one.  Nor,  in  educa- 
tion, should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that,  by  the  Creator's  ordination, 
every  utterance  of  a  feeling  or  an  emotion,  gives  it  additional  strength 
and  life ;  and  that,  obeying  the  divinely  instituted  law  of  speech  and 
communication,  we  are  aiding  in  the  process  of  building  up,  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  the  &bric  of  human  character. 

Arbitrary  education,  however,  is,  in  no  feature  of  its  meddling 
mismanagement  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  restriction^  the  reserve^ 
and  the  silence,  which  it  is  ever  so  prone  to  impose,  and  on  which  it 
is  so  apt  to  plume  itself,  with  reference  even  to  the  very  first  stages 
of  its  repellent  sway. 

The  five  years'  probationary  and  preparatory  silence  which  Pythag- 
oras is  said  to  have  exacted  of  his  disciples,  might  be  an  excellent 
discipline  for  mature  minds,  as  an  introduction  to  the  ^  metaphysic 
bog  profound,"  into  which  he  meant  thereafter  to  plunge  them.  But 
one  of  the  first  and  most  urgent  wants  of  childhood  is  utterance. 
The  innocent  little  human  being  is  ever  thus  holding  out  his  petty 
link  in  the  golden  chain  which  binds  heart  to  heart,  mind  to  mind, 
and  man  to  €k>d :  he  is  ever  ready  to  join  his  link  to  that  of  his 
neighbor.  But  the  mechanical  educationist,  with  his  ^  look  at  your 
and  not  at  me  r  frowns  the  infant  volunteer  back  to  his  aeal| 


to  his  iodividuality,  and  his  isolation ;  and  the  chain  by  which  the 
little  petitioner  for  sympathy  and  knowledge,  might  have  been  lifted 
with  the  conjoined  force  of  the  mental  world,  is  of  no  avail  to  him : 
his  link  of  connection  with  it  is  yet  detached.  His  turn  has  not  yet 
come,  in  the  great  game  of  opportunity ;  and  he  must  bide  his  time 
•8  best  he  may. 

Appropriate  Training, — Under  the  unerring  and  genial  guidance 
of  the  mother,  the  child  is  not  perpetually  immured  within  doors,  or 
confined  to  one  spot,  or  fixed  in  one  posture :  he  is  allowed,  occasion- 
ally, at  least,  to  behold  the  outward  world,  to  range  the  fields,  to 
walk  on  the  road,  to  observe  the  objects  around  him,  to  feel  their  at- 
tractive force,  to  admire  their  beauty,  to  wonder  and  to  inquire  about 
what  is  new  to  him,  to  utter  his  exclamations  of  pleasure,  to  examine, 
and  to  name  whatever  strikes  his  attention.  He  thus  enjoys  his  own 
nature  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties ;  be  is  consciously  progress- 
ive in  intelligence  and  in  speech,  as  in  feeling,  and,  so  far,  is  efiectually 
and  successfully  preparing  to  become,  in  due  season,  eloquently  ex- 
pressive. 

Disadvantages  of  City  Education. — ^The  worst,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
many  evils  attending  the  supposed  necessity  of  congregating  in  cities, 
and  adopting  artificial  modes  of  life,  is  one  but  little  thought  of. 
The  parent  who  relinquishes  his  rural  home  in  the  open  village  street 
or  in  the  field,  flatters  himself,  perhaps,  that  he  is  securing  better  edu- 
cational advantages  for  his  children,  when  he  takes  up  his  abode  in 
one  of  the  confined  dwellings  of  the  close-crowded  city.  He  may 
find,  by  the  exchange,  a  teacher  more  expert  in  turning  the  machin- 
ery of  instruction,  and  a  more  ample  supply  of  the  learning  to  be  had 
from  books.  But  the  nobler,  the  \xv\y  liberal  part  of  his  childrens' 
education,  he  has  foregone  forever.  The  free  scope,  the  pure,  bracing 
air,  the  rich  variety  of  nature, — the  healthful  influence  of  these  on 
the  growing  frame  and  the  expanding  mind,  on  the  susceptible  heart, 
on  the  plastic  imagination,  on  the  whole  soul  and  character ;  these 
are  sacrificed,  and  with  them,  the  best  capabilities  of  culture. 

Educational  Benefits  of  Rural  Life, — In  no  respect  are  the  losses 
just  mentioned  greater  than  in  regard  to  the  part  of  education  which 
we  are  now  contemplating.  To  the  child  reared  in  the  freedom  and 
the  beauty  of  nature,  everything  around  him  becomes  a  language, 
expressing  the  happiness  which  he  unconsciously  enjoys.  His  vocab- 
ulary is  furnished  in  the  forms,  the  colors,  the  life,  the  sounds  and  mo- 
tion, amid  which  he  finds  himself.  The  half-conscious  awe  which  he 
feefe,  under  the  deep  shade  and  the  sweeping  boughs  of  the  great 
elnv  through  which  he  looks  up,  with  a  pleasing  dread  and  wonder 
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to  the  over-arching  skj,  the  beaatifal  wiid^wer  which  waret  and 
Bods  to  him  as  he  passes,  the  brook  which  runs  babbling  and  gur- 
gling through  the  meadow,  the  majesty  of  the  flowing  riyer,  the  roar- 
ing of  the  winter  wind  through  the  bare  trees,  the  whirling  of  the 
snow-flakes,  the  glittering  garment  of  the  ice-storm,  the  opening  of 
the  spring  buds,  the  fluttering  of  the  sunmier  leaves,  and  the  sailing 
of  the  faDing  leaf  in  autumn,  the  enlivening  voices  of  the  domestic 
animals,  the  entrancing  music  of  the  birds; — these,  and  a  thousand 
other  unpaid  teachers,  have  all  been  training  him  in  a  language  true, 
copious,  perfect,  and  inspiring, — compared  to  which,  book-learning  is 
but  as  the  dry  husk  to  the  rich  nutritious  grain. 

Genial  Culture, — ^To  favor  and  cherish,  not  to  check,  utterance — 
to  elicit,  not  to  repress  expression, — ^to  multiply,  and  deepen,  and  ex- 
pand, and  fill,  not  to  dry  up,  the  sources  and  reservoirs  of  language ; — 
these  are  the  true  oflices  of  education.  -  The  cultivation  of  the  young 
mind,  taking  a  suggestive  hint  from  the  cultivation  of  the  young  tree, 
should  allow  a  liberal  scope  of  nutrition,  of  growth  and  expansion, 
before  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  pruning  knife.  A  large  part  of  early 
education  should  consist  in  conversation,  in  which  the  pupil  should 
freely  partake,  as  the  natural  means  of  acquiring  accuracy  and  ex- 
pertness,  as  well  as  freedom,  in  expression.  The  tendency  to  write 
and  to  draw,  should  have  fiill  scope  and  ample  encouragement  Care 
should  be  taken  to  render  interesting  and  attractive  every  form  of 
exercise  by  which  the  student  may  ultimately  attain  to  the  free,  for- 
cible, and  correct  expression  of  thought.  To  the  various  modes  of 
securing  such  fruits  of  culture,  in  detail,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  in  the  sequel. 

IV.    Result  of  the  Action  of  the  Expressive  Faculties: — 

Communication. 

The  Power  of  Communication. — In  the  previous  stages  of  our 
present  inquiries,  we  have  been  occupied  with  the  ckueijieation  of  the 
powers  of  expression,  their  epringe  of  action^  and  the  habitual  ten- 
dency and  direction  of  their  current,  under  the  guidance  of  unassisted 
nature  and  of  education.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  investiga- 
tion preliminary  and  introductory  to  the  actual  work  of  express  col- 
tare,  is  the  consideration  of  the  Results  at  which,  whether  by  the 
law  of  natural  development  or  that  of  educational  cultivation,  the 
human  being  arrives,  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  his  powers  of 
expression. 

The  immediate  result  of  utterance  is  Communication, — ^the  impar- 
tstion  and  interchange  of  sympathy  or  sentiment,  by  which  man  in- 
his  feUow  man  with  the  same  fteling,  afiection,  emotion,  pMsion, 
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tiiovgliti  or  lentmienti  whieh  aetnateB  himself;  and  which,  as  the  oir- 
de  of  kindred  minds  is  enlarged  by  the  aggregation  of  nnmbera,  es- 
tends  his  personal  mood  or  mental  condition  throughout  the  sphere . 
of  the  community  of  whidi  he  is  a  member. 

InUUeetual  and  Moral  JSfeets  <^  Communication. — ^The  views, 
the  will,  and  the  power  of  an  individual,  acquire,  through  communi- 
cation, an  ascendency,  it  may  be,  over  a  nation,  or  even  over  the 
whole  civilized  race,  for  successive  ages ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intellectual  acquisitions,  the  moral  and  spiritual  attainments,  the 
•ympathies  and  the  accumulated  resources  of  nations  and  of  ages, 
may  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  individual,  through  the  magic 
power  of  language. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  man^s  power  of  communication  with  his  fel- 
kws,  gives  to  the  aggregated  multitudes  of  a  whole  people,  or  even 
of  the  race,  the  unity  of  purpose,  the  singleness  of  aim,  the  direct- 
ness, the  personal  efficiency,  the  ease  and  the  certainty  of  action  of  a 
angle  agent ;  while  it  equally  arms  the  individual  with  the  intellect- 
oal,  the  physical,  and  the  moral  force  of  millions.  The  sage,  the 
orator,  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  thus  become 
ihe  recognized  representatives  of  a  people  or  of  mankind,  to  whom 
conmiunities  and  nations  bow  in  submission  or  in  homage,  and  to 
whose  ascendant  genius  they  render  the  tribute  of  heart  and  hand, 
of  treasure,  or  of  life.  Thus,  too,  the  youth,  in  his  studious  endeav- 
cn  to  advance  his  intellectual  and  moral  condition,  has  the  aid  arising 
from  the  experience,  the  counsels,  the  guidance,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  intelligent  and  the  virtuous  of  every  age  and  nation  which 
possesses  an  accessible  record  of  its  progress ;  and  the  student  whose 
days  have  been  spent  in  strictest  seclusion  and  unremitting  investiga- 
tion, enjoys  the  assurance  that  the  fruits  of  his  solitary  research  and 
strenuous  application  shall  be  gathered  not  by  himself  alone,  but  by 
whatever  enlightened  and  sympathizing  minds,  throughout  the 
world,  and  in  all  subsequent  time,  shall  come  within  his  sphere  of 
communication  by  living  voice  or  written  word. 

Valiie  of  Communication, — Communication,  as  the  boon  of  lan- 
guage, is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  immediate  results  merely,  as  a 
tel^aphic  convenience  for  the  impartation  of  feeling  or  the  convey- 
ance of  thought, — great  as  its  uses,  in  this  relation,  are  to  the  whole 
race.  Language  is  the  vehicle  of  all  knowledge.  Like  the  noble 
ahip,  costly  and  valuable  in  itself,  but  yet  more  valuable  in  the  treas- 
ure with  which  it  is  fraught,  it  comes  laden  with  the  accumulations 
of  countless  minds  and  boundless  wealth.  To  measure  its  full  value, 
we  ahould  have  to  compute  the  number  and  the  worth  of  every 
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words  on  their  slatai,  wKuoh  are  theo  gathered  op,  class  by  class,  for 
ttcamination.  Every  error  is  marked  bj  the  examiner,  and,  subee- 
qaently,  the  slates  are  returned  to  their  owners  for  correction.  They 
shoold  be  shown  to  the  teacher,  after  having  been  corrected,  and  then 
oopied  into  a  book,  with  the  part  of  speech  and  the  meaning  of  the 
words  as  they  occur  in  the  lesson  added.  Mnch  of  this  work  might 
be  committed  to  the  charge  of  advanced  scholars  —  good  spellers — 
of  careful  habits,  much  to  their  advantage  and  to  the  relief  of  the 
teacher. 

If  the  classes  occupy  separate  rooms,  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
time  in  giving  out  the  words  to  be  spelled,  during  the  reading  hour 
of  each  class ;  and  then  dictating  but  one  word  at  a  time,  and  not 
repeating  it,  unless  misunderstood  by  a  member  of  the  class;  a  signal 
Mng  given  by  each  one  when  the  word  has  been  written.  A  large 
number  of  words  may,  in  this  way,  be  written  in  an  almost  incred- 
ibly short  time,  when  by  practice  a  class  has  become  expert  in  the 
exercise.  —  I  regret  here  to  give  a  caution  against  a  fraud  that  is 
sometimes  attempted  in  these  lessons ;  although  when  we  know  that, 
in  our  most  respectable  colleges,  similar  acts  of  unfairness  are  some- 
times practised,  our  mortification  is  in  some  degree  abated,  though 
our  grief  remains  the  same. 

Sitting  or  standing  together,  boys  sometimes,  when  in  doubt  of  the- 
proper  spellmg  of  a  word,  steal  a  look  at  a  neighbor's  slate,  and  thus 
Bolve  the  doubt  by  taking  advantage  of  another*s  fidelity  in  study  or 
superior  scholarship.  Sometimes,  too,  they  have  been  known  to  write 
Iwforehand,  on  a  comer  of  the  slate,  or  on  a  small  bit  of  paper,  to  be 
oonceakd  in  the  hand,  the  particularly  difficult  words  that  occur  in 
Ae  lesson.  These  and  similar  dishonest  devices,  the  judicious  teacher 
should  vigilantly  guard  against,  and,  if  detected,  denounce  in  a  tone 
of  stem  indignation,  —*  making,  of  course,  all  reasonable  distinction 
between  a  first  offence  and  a  young  pupil,  and  one  more  dian  once 
repeated  by  an  old  offender. 

I  have  qpoken  of  a  particular  mode  of  study ;  it  is  this :  most 
pupils,  before  learning  spelling  lessons  from  a  reading-book,  would  have 
become  familiar  with  the  greater  part  of  the  words  that  occur  in  a  piece 
of  ordinary  composition,  and  would  naturally  infer  that  all  the  small 
words,  at  least,  they  could  spell  correctly.  Consequently,  in  some 
modes  of  study,  they  would  be  subject  to  most  unlooked-for  errors ; 
frr  it  is  far  f^rom  being  true  that  the  difficulties  in  spelling  lie  princi- 
pally with  the  long  words ;  numerous  examples  to  the  contrary  may 
bo  easily  adduoed.  The  role,  then,  to  obviate  the  evil,  is,  fbr  the 
'■'^  to  write  on  his  date,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  to  the  dictation  of 
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anoUier,  the  whole  leewm, — difficult  and  easy  portions* — and,  after 
having  corrected  the  errors  by  the  book,  or  bj  the  aid  of  some  one 
eompetent  to  the  work,  to  stadj  i^n  the  words  missed  until  all  are 
ftillj  mastered.  This  haying  been  done  before  the  spelling  hour 
arriyes,  seldom  fails  to  giye  the  pupil  the  mastery  at  the  time  of  need. 

This  long  process  may  be  thought  too  expensiye  in  time ;  but  not, 
I  think,  by  those  who  estimate  accuracy  in  written  language  at  its 
proper  yalue.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  time  is  not 
i^nt  in  merely  learning  to  speQ.  Great  fiicility  in  writing  with  the 
pencil  is  acquired ;  the  capacity  for  writing  English  composition  is 
increased;  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  siyle  of  standard 
authors —  from  whose  writings  the  selections  in  our  8ohool4>ooks  are 
usually  made  —  is  secured.  Surely,  all  these  advantages  ought  to 
plead  for  the  adoption  of  our  rule. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  power  of  the  eye,  in  different 
individuals.  Some  do  not  see  an  error,  although  indicated  by  the 
examiner's  mark,  and  will  complain  that  "  the  word  is  marked,  when 
it  is  right  '* !  With  such,  patience  and  long  practice  are  necessary. 
Some  are  naturally  good  spellers,  and  need  but  little  study,  while 
others  require  a  long-continued  and  resolute  course,  to  conquer  the 
innate  defect.  I  have,  however,  seldom  known  one  to  fail  often  in 
the  daily  task,  when  studied  in  this  way.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
had  pupils  who,  after  having  tried  various  other  expedients,  and  failed 
of  success,  come  to  me  and  say,  exultingly,  "  I  never  miss  now,  sir, 
once  I  have  studied  in  your  way ! " 

Although  the  operation  of  the  rule  should  be  general,  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  study,  individual  cases  will  arise,  in  which  a  dispensa- 
tion may  be  made  to  advantage,  and  should  be  made,  in  justice  to  the 
individual  concerned.  This  practice  continued  for  years,  by  pupils 
with  good  intellectual  powers,  right  organs,  and  diligent  and  careful 
habits,  usually  gives  a  success  in  orthography  reaching  to  almost  per- 
fection—  notwithstanding  the  inherent  difficulties  in  a  language 
which  owes  its  origin  to  so  numerous  and  great  a  variety  of  sources. 
These  are  they  that  may  be  trusted  to  examine  the  work  of  their 
school-fellows,  and  thus  benefit  themselves  and  others,  while  they 
redeem  a  portion  of  the  teacher's  time  for  other  labors. 

You  will  not  have  failed  to  observe,  even  in  a  short  experience, 
that  certain  words  are  always  missed  by  some  members  of  a  class. 
These  should,  consequently,  be  given  out  whenever  they  occur  in  a 
lesson.  Among  them  you  will  call  to  mind,  separate,  tranquillity, 
Tuesday,  certificate,  absence,  here,  ad,^  hear,  o.,  there,  ad.,  their,  pro.^ 
pveoedingi  oonsdousy  cxystal,  arystalliae,  &c ;  and  all  that  class  of 
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words  in  which  ie  or  ei  occur — sach  as  receive,  believe,  perceiTOy 
&c.  Likewise,  words  belooging  to  the  class  which  double,  or  not,  the 
final  consonant,  on  taking  an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a 
yowel,  as  wrapped,  benefited,  omitted,  tinned,  &c.,  &c.  The  persist- 
ence of  pnpils  in  errors  of  this  kind,  goes  to  prove  the  necess^itj  of 
a  long-continaed  coarse  of  practice  with  a  large  majority,  while  they 
remain  at  school. 

The  question  of  a  standard  of  orthography  naturally  comes  up 
here.  This  may  seem  to  involve  the  teacher  in  some  embarrat^ment ; 
but  not  necessarily.  The  words  are  comparatively  few  as  to  whose 
orthography  scholars  disagree ;  and,  as  the  books  to  be  used  in  public 
schools  are  decided  on  by  the  committee  or  school-board  having  the 
matter  in  charge,  the  teacher  has  no  option  in  the  case.  He  should 
have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  express  it  freely  and  independently; 
but  he  is  not  responsible  for  results  under  the  control  of  his  official 
superiors. 

With  the  teacher  of  a  private  school  the  case  is  different.  Ho 
chooses,  for  his  printed  authorities,  such  books  as  his  judgment 
approves,  and  is  responsible  for  the  consequences.  Let  him  keep 
himself  free  from  partisan  bias,  and  secure  the  best  aids  he  can  find 
for  his  noble  work. 

Every  teacher,  who  is  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profcsHion, 
will  state  his  views  frankly,  in  the  course  of  his  instructious,  and 
give  his  reasons  for  them.  This  he  should  do  modestly,  awarding  full 
justice  to  the  books  furnished,  and  to  their  authors,  —  mainly  desiroun 
to  benefit  the  children  of  his  charge,  and  not  to  evince  a  hostile  senti- 
ment to  any  one. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  teacher  in  the  common  schools 
of  our  land  will  be,  or  will  consider  himself,  competent  to  decide 
independently  on  the  comparative  merits  of  rival  hooks,  —  each  hav- 
ing ardent,  powerful,  and  learned  friends,  —  some,  perhaps,  influenced 
by  personal  interest  to  become  the  trumpeters  in  the  cau^e  they  have 
espoused ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  who  has  adopted  the  busi- 
ness of  instructing  others,  to  inform  himself,  to  every  practical  extent, 
on  questions  intimately  connected  with  his  daily  duties. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  teacher  should  be  above  the  text-books 
used  in  his  classes  —  should  be  able  to  correct  any  error  that  may 
occur  in  them,  rather  than  blindly  follow  their  lead  ;  this  I  acknowl- 
edge to  be  an  important  desideratum,  and  he  who  approaches  most 
nearly  to  qualifications  of  this  grade,  will  prove  mast  worthy  of  his 
responsible  station,  and  make  it  the  medium  of  the  highest  good. 
Btili,  we  must  accept  of  something  short  of  this  fur  a  time,  or  many 
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•ehoolfl  will  be  withoat  teachers.  All  who  act  m  each,  infloeDoe  thdr 
pupils,  to  some  extent,  and,  henoe,  things  in  the  book  which  are  dis- 
approved by  them,  will  not  be  fallj  adopted  by  the  scholars,  whatever 
may  be  the  written  role.  "  The  master  says  so,"  has  great  weight, 
even  at  the  fireside. 

Althoagh  the  long  "  War  of  the  Dictionaries  "  has  been  carried  on 
principally  by  booksellers,  almost  every  one,  with  even  bat  slight  lit- 
erary pretension,  has  indulged  in  predilections  for  one  side  or  the 
other,  —  displayed,  at  times,  in  debate  of  no  very  amiable  tone. 
W^ll  would  it  be  if  all  could  harmonize,  and  adopt  one  uniform 
standard  of  spelling  and  pronouncing  our  language.  But  this  can 
never  be.  It  savors  too  much  of  conservatism  for  the  present  state 
of  the  world.  The  parties  would  never  coalesce.  Those  who  are 
content  with  what  is  time-honored,  would  not  accept  a  change,  whose 
chief  recommendation  would,  perhaps,  be  its  novelty ;  and  opponents, 
having  secured  a  degree  of  success,  would  never  yield  their  vantage- 
ground,  but  persevere  in  the  hope  of  a  final  triumph. 

Much  credit  is  confessedly  due  to  Doctor  Webster,  who  devoted  a 
whole  lifetime  to  letters,  and  whose  aim  was  the  improvement  of  his 
native  tongue.  But  from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  first 
large  work,  proposing  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  spelling  certain 
classes  of  words  (1793),  to  this  day,  that  portion  of  the  community 
most  capable  of  judging  in  the  case,  never  favored  his  innovations. 
They  did  not  admit  the  authority  of  an  individual  to  prc:xsribe  the 
way  in  which  they  should  write  their  vernacular.  Nor  are  our  coun- 
trymen —  always  jealous  of  an  invasion  of  their  personal  rights  — 
peculiar  in  this  respect.  The  people  of  imperial  France  have  never 
oniversally  yielded  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  French  Academy  — 
the  highest  literary  authority  in  their  country  —  for  an  alteration  in. 
the  orthography  of  some  classes  of  French  words;  but  former  modes 
are  Htill  adhered  to  by  many  of  their  countrymen,  notwithstanding  the 
prestige  of  this  imposing  authority. 

Something  might  have  been  done  by  us  and  in  Great  Britain,  if 
learned  bodies  or  institutions,  already  in  the  public  confidence,  had 
taken  a  stand  in  the  matter;  but  to  follow  the  dictum  of  one  man, 
however  learned,  the  people  would  never  consent. 

The  style  of  language  of  a  people  must  and  will  be  decided  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  silent  influence  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
time  will  always  modify  the  fashion  of  expression  and  the  mode  of 
spelling;  but  general  changes  must  ever  be  gradual,  and  a  long  time 
be  required  to  permeate  the  masses. 

The  duty  of  a  lexicographer  is  to  unfold  the  state  of  a  language  as 
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it  k  med  bj  the  grett  bod j  of  educated  mo,  and  noi  aeoording  to 
ihe  haej  of  a  nngle  mnd.  His  book  ia  to  repretent  what  enCit 
ntfaar  tiian  wfaal«  in  bis  Tiew,  oo^  to  be.  And  hereiii,  aa  it 
to  me,  lies  the  differcnoe  between  the  two  great  eompetiton  in  the 
test  referred  to.  One,  a  man  of  notions,  has  endeaTored  —  nnsop- 
poried  bj  a  great  majoritj  of  the  learned  or  by  corrent  usage — to 
foist  npon  the  wwld,  in  some  instances,  the  resaUs  of  bis  own  wbims, 
sustained  at  times  bj  yerj  incondasiye  reasonnigs,  not  always  eon- 
sistent ;  —  the  other,  has  given  ns  a  representation  of  the  language 
as  foaadjtk  written  and  in  oral  use — corroborating  his  own  impres- 
mumarlij  writers  most  worthy  of  oonfidenoe,  and  by  speakers  of  the 
purest  taste ;  in  pronunciation,  accent,  and  orthography,  ^Ting  the 
Tarious  authorities  in  their  order,  and  indicating  his  personal  prefer- 
ence mainly  by  pladng  his  chosen  method  first 

l£  the  question  were  to  rest  on  this  yiew  alone,  there  could  hardly 
be  a  doubt  of  the  almost  universal  verdict  But  perhaps  my  statement 
is  partial ;  possibly,  prejudice  may  mingle  its  influence  and  warp  my 
judgment  I,  however,  give  it  honestly,  with  no  personal  or  sinister 
purpose,  but  as  the  conclusion  at  which  1  have  arrived,  after  no 
inconsiderable  investigation  of  the  subject  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  all  the  experience  that  teaching  the  language  has  fur- 
nished during  that  period.  But  while  I  would  unhesitatingly  an- 
nounce my  preference  for  Worcester's  dictionaries  over  Webster^i, 
because  I  find  in  them  the  evidence  of  the  most  careful,  elaborate,  and 
thorough  study  of  the  language,  the  most  impartial  report  of  its  pro> 
nunciation  as  observed  in  the  most  reliable  public  speakers  of  learn- 
ing, taste,  and  experience ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Dr.  Web- 
ster's are  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher,  and  in  the 
.  library  of  every  student  Not  because  of  their  etymological  state* 
ments — these  are  sometimes  capricious;  not  because  of  any  sup- 
posed superiority  in  their  definitions ;  but  because  of  their  generil 
completeness,  and  the  literary  curiosities  which  they  contain  —  ss 
well  as  to  indicate  my  respect  for  a  man  who  acted  as  an  American 
pioneer  in  this  field  of  letters.  If  I  could  possess  but  one  dictionary, 
it  should  be  that  of  Worcester.  But,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to 
say,  let  a  copy  of  the  best  edition  of  the  large  work  of  each  of  these 
authors  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  an  interest  in  our 
noble  language,  especially  in  the  possession  of  every  teacher,  or 
on  the  shelves  of  the  school  library ;  let  the  volumes  be  fireqaently 
xeferred  to,  and  their  contents  carefully  noted,  that  the  reproach  of 
the  general  ignorance  of  our  mother  tongue  may  be  no  longer  a  ^ 
Unoe  to  our  people. 
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With  the  aim  of  moulding,  guiding,  and  governing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  expressive  faculties,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  step  in 
our  present  analysis,  which  is  to  consider, 

nL  Thk  Tbndbnct  or  Habit  of  Action,  in  the  Expressive  fac- 
ulties, AS  IT  IS  Manifested  in  Utterance. 

Utterance  an  Instinct. — ^When  we  contemplate  man  as  a  being  ca- 
pable of  education,  he  may,  for  our  immediate  purpose,  be  regarded 
as  furnished  by  his  Creator,  with  what  may  be  termed  the  apparatus 
of  expression,  in  the  gift  of  the  various  faculties  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  considering.  We  perceive  him  further  provided  with  an 
adequate  motive  pawer^  by  which  this  apparatus  is  propelled,  in  the 
involuntary  or  voluntary  action  of  feeling.  The  indication  next  to 
be  observed  by  the  educator,  as  the  suggestion  for  his  guidance,  in 
his  endeavors  to  cooperate  with  Nature's  tendency  to  development, 
is,  In  what  direction  does  the  action  of  the  expressive  ficiculties  nat- 
urally tend  ?  What,  in  this  instance,  is  the  instinct  of  spontaneity ! 
What,  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  inward  promptings,  does  the 
child  incline  to  do  or  to  become  ?  What  habit  or  attribute  of  char- 
acter does  he  thus  acquire !  The  answer  furnished  by  observation,  in 
this  case,  plainly  is, — Man,  as  a  sentient,  intellectual,  and  sympathizing 
being,  acting  under  the  primary  impulse  of  instinct,  and  without  any 
interference  of  human  culture,  obviously  inclines  to  Utterance,  (throw- 
ing himself  out^)  or,  in  other  words,  to  self-revelation,  as  an  ordained 
function  of  his  nature,  verifying  and  crowning  his  intelligence,  and 
constituting  him  a  social  and  moral  being,  capable  of  progress  and 
of  culture.  He  craves  and  finds  expression,  accordingly,  in  many  and 
various  forms :  he  makes  himself  felt  and  understood,  in  some  way  or 
other,  by  his  fellows.  Under  the  guidance  of  education,  he  but 
learns  to  do  this  more  definitely  and  successfully,  through  Ian- 
gnage  and  expressive  art  From  a  sentient  and  intelligent,  he  devel- 
ops thus  into  a  communicative  being, — the  result,  so  far,  of  the  com- 
bination of  unconscious  and  voluntary  education,  and,  at  the  same  timi^ 
Ho.  9^-[Voi.  m,  No.  S.]— SI 
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ihiB  oonditioii  and  the  pledge  of  sabseqnent  intdlectiud  and  monl 
progreH. 

Repre$$um  a  Commom  Error  cf  JBdueaiicmal  Trahumg. — ^Tlie  at- 
lentiTe  obsenratioii — not  to  ssj  the  fjBtematie  studj— of  man,  to 
whidi  the  educator  and  teacher  should  erer  feel  himself  bound,  as  the 
cnlf  secaritj  lor  the  intelligeiit  and  suoceasfal  discharge  of  his  duties, 
auggests,  at  this  stage  of  our  suljed,  the  (act,  that  a  promioent  fea- 
ture cf  error,  in  the  too  prevalent  arbitrary  modes  of  education,  has 
been  the  repreMuon  rather  than  the  derelopment  of  the  natural  deKirs 
of  utterance  in  childhood. 

From  the  very  first  steps  of  his  mental  and  moral  progress,  man  is 
not  a  merely  selfish  and  receptive  being.  He  longs  to  impart  his 
feelings,  and  to  communicate  bis  observations :  he  wishes  to  give,  as  wdl 
as  to  receive :  he  feels  impelled  to  utter  himself  that  be  may  impart  and 
confer,  not  less  than  receive.  His  impulse,  as  a  sympathetic  one,  is 
unselfish,  generous,  noble.  When  the  child  exchums  to  his  play- 
mate on  the  beauty  of  the  flower  which  they  see,  he  does  not  merely 
call  for  sympathy  in  the  delight  which  he  feels :  he  would,  by  his 
instinctive  expression  of  pleasure,  suggest  and  impart  that  delight 

Utterance,  under  the  benign  guardianship  of  Nature,  as  its  Author^s 
interpreter,  is  thus,  essentially  and  substantially,  a  moral  process,  not 
less  than  a  merely  sympathetic  and  intellectual  one.  Nor,  in  educa- 
tion, should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that,  by  the  Creator's  ordination, 
every  utterance  of  a  feeling  or  an  emotion,  gives  it  additional  strength 
and  life ;  and  that,  obeying  the  divinely  instituted  law  of  speech  and 
communication,  we  are  aiding  in  the  process  of  building  up,  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  the  febric  of  human  character. 

Arbitrary  education,  however,  is,  in  no  feature  of  its  meddling 
mismanagement  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  restriction^  the  reserve^ 
and  the  nlenee^  which  it  is  ever  so  prone  to  impose,  and  on  which  it 
is  so  apt  to  plume  itself^  with  reference  even  to  the  very  first  stages 
of  its  repellent  sway. 

The  five  years'  probationary  and  preparatory  silence  which  Pythag- 
oras is  said  to  have  exacted  of  his  disciples,  might  be  an  excellent 
discipline  for  mature  minds,  as  an  introduction  to  the  '^  metaphysic 
bog  profound,"  into  which  he  meant  thereafter  to  plunge  them.  Bat 
one  of  the  first  and  most  urgent  wants  of  childhood  is  utterance. 
The  innocent  litUe  human  being  is  ever  thus  holding  out  his  petty 
link  in  the  golden  chain  which  binds  heart  to  heart,  mind  to  mind, 
and  man  to  God :  he  is  ever  ready  to  join  his  link  to  that  of  his 
neighbor.  But  the  mechanical  educationist,  with  his  "look  at  your 
book,  and  not  at  me !"  frowns  the  infent  volunteer  back  to  his  aeat^ 


to  his  hidividaaKty,  and  his  isolation ;  and  the  chain  hy  whidi  the 
little  petitioner  for  sympathj  and  knowledge,  might  have  heen  lifted 
with  the  conjoined  force  of  the  mental  world,  is  of  no  avail  to  him : 
his  link  of  connection  with  it  is  yet  detached.  His  tarn  has  not  yet 
come,  in  the  great  game  of  opportunity ;  and  he  must  bide  his  time 
as  best  he  may. 

Appropriate  Training. — Under  the  unerring  and  genial  guidance 
of  the  mother,  the  child  is  not  perpetually  immured  within  doors,  or 
confined  to  one  spot,  or  fixed  in  one  posture :  he  is  allowed,  occasion- 
ally, at  least,  to  behold  the  outward  world,  to  range  the  fields,  to 
walk  on  the  road,  to  observe  the  objects  around  him,  to  feel  their  at- 
tractive force,  to  admire  their  beauty,  to  wonder  and  to  inquire  about 
what  is  new  to  him,  to  utter  his  exclamations  of  pleasure,  to  examine, 
and  to  name  whatever  strikes  his  attention.  He  thus  enjoys  his  own 
nature  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties ;  he  is  consciously  progress- 
ive in  intelligence  and  in  speech,  as  in  feeling,  and,  so  far,  is  efiectually 
and  successfully  preparing  to  become,  in  due  season,  eloquently  ex- 
pressive. 

Disadvantages  of  City  Education, — ^The  worst,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
many  evils  attending  the  supposed  necessity  of  congregating  in  cities, 
and  adopting  artificial  modes  of  life,  is  one  but  little  thought  of. 
The  parent  who  relinquishes  his  rural  home  in  the  open  village  street 
or  in  the  field,  flatters  himself,  perhaps,  that  he  is  securing  better  edu- 
cational advantages  for  his  children,  when  he  takes  up  his  abode  in 
one  of  the  confined  dwellings  of  the  close-crowded  city.  He  may 
find,  by  the  exchange,  a  teacher  more  expert  in  turning  the  machin- 
ery of  instruction,  and  a  more  ample  supply  of  the  learning  to  be  had 
from  books.  But  the  nobler,  the  touly  liberal  part  of  his  childrens' 
education,  he  has  foregone  forever.  The  free  scope,  the  pure,  bracing 
air,  the  rich  variety  of  nature, — the  healthful  influence  of  these  on 
the  growing  frame  and  the  expanding  mind,  on  the  susceptible  heart, 
on  the  plastic  imagination,  on  the  whole  soul  and  character ;  these 
are  sacrificed,  and  with  them,  the  best  capabilities  of  culture. 

Educational  Benefits  of  Rural  Life, — In  no  respect  are  the  losses 
just  mentioned  greater  than  in  regard  to  the  part  of  education  which 
we  are  now  contemplating.  To  the  child  reared  in  the  freedom  and 
the  beauty  of  nature,  everything  around  him  becomes  a  language, 
expressing  the  happiness  which  he  unconsciously  enjoys.  His  vocab- 
ulary is  furnished  in  the  forms,  the  colors,  the  life,  the  sounds  and  mo- 
tion, amid  which  he  finds  himself.  The  half-conscious  awe  which  he 
feels,  under  the  deep  shade  and  the  sweeping  boughs  of  the  great 
ehn^  through  which  he  looks  up,  with  a  pleasing  dread  and  wonder 
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la  the  Ofar-flrduiig  skj,  the  beratifiil  wild-Aower  wludi  wsret  and 
■ods  to  lum  at  he  pmiiw>  the  brook  which  inns  habblii^  and  gar- 
gfiog  through  the  meadow^  the  mj^estj  of  the  flowing  mer,  the  roar- 
ing of  the  winter  wind  through  the  bare  trees^  the  whirling  of  the 
now-flakeSy  the  glittering  garment  of  the  ice-storm,  the  opening  of 
the  spring  buds,  the  flattering  of  the  summer  leares,  and  the  sailing 
of  the  fiJling  leaf  in  aotnmn,  the  enliyening  roices  of  the  domestic 
animalsi  the  entrancing  mnsic  of  the  birds; — these,  and  a  thousand 
other  unpaid  teachers,  hare  all  been  training  him  in  a  language  true, 
eopiooB,  perfect,  and  inspiring, — compared  to  which,  book-learning  is 
bat  as  the  dry  husk  to  the  rich  nutritious  grain. 

Gttdal  Culture, — ^To  fiiror  and  cherish,  not  to  check,  utterance — 
to  elicit)  not  to  repress  ezprenion, — to  multiplj,  and  deepen,  and  ex- 
pand, and  fill,  not  to  dry  up,  the  sources  and  reservoirs  of  language ; — 
these  are  the  true  offices  of  education.  The  cultivation  of  the  young 
mind,  taking  a  suggestive  hint  from  the  cultivation  of  the  young  tree, 
should  allow  a  liberal  scope  of  nutrition,  cl  growth  and  expansion, 
before  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  pruning  knife.  A  large  part  of  early 
education  should  consist  in  conversation,  in  which  the  pupil  should 
fkeely  partake,  as  the  natural  means  of  acquiring  accuracy  and  ex- 
pertness,  as  well  as  freedom,  in  expression.  The  tendency  to  write 
and  to  draw,  should  have  full  scope  and  ample  encouragement  Care 
should  be  taken  to  render  interesting  and  attractive  every  Ibrm  of 
exercise  by  which  the  student  may  ultimately  attain  to  the  free,  for- 
cible, and  correct  expression  of  thought.  To  the  various  modes  of 
securing  such  fruits  of  culture,  in  detail,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  in  the  sequel. 

IV.    RssinLT  or  the  Aonoir  or  the  Ezprsssiyx  Faoulths: — 

COMMUKIOATIOK. 

The  Power  of  Communication, — In  the  previous  stages  of  our 
present  inquiries,  we  have  been  occupied  with  the  cloMtifieatum  ci  the 
powers  of  expression,  their  epringe  of  action^  and  the  habitual  ten- 
denqf  and  direction  of  their  current^  under  the  guidance  of  unassisted 
nature  and  of  education.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  investiga- 
tion preliminary  and  introductory  to  the  actual  work  of  express  col- 
tare,  IS  the  consideration  of  the  Results  at  which,  whether  by  the 
law  of  natural  development  or  that  of  educational  cultivation,  the 
human  bdng  arrives,  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  his  powers  of 
expression. 

The  immediate  result  of  utterance  is  Communication, — ^the  impar 

tation  and  interchange  of  sympathy  or  sentiment^  by  which  man  iit- 

Ik     qnreB  his  feUow  man  with  the  same  feeling,  affi»ction,  emotioiiy 
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dioimlit^  or  tentiment^  which  actnatoe  himself;  and  which,  as  the  cir- 
cle of  kindred  minds  is  enlarged  by  the  aggregation  of  nnmbera,  ex- 
tends his  personal  mood  or  mental  condition  throughout  the  sphere , 
of  the  community  of  whidi  he  is  a  member. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Effects  of  Communication, — ^The  views, 
the  will,  and  the  power  of  an  individual,  acquire,  through  communi- 
cation, an  ascendency,  it  may  be,  over  a  nation,  or  even  over  the 
whole  civilized  race,  for  successive  ages ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intellectual  acquisitions,  the  moral  and  spiritual  attainments,  the 
tympathicB  and  the  accumulated  resources  of  nations  and  of  ages, 
may  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  individual,  through  the  magic 
power  of  language. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  man's  power  of  communication  with  his  fel- 
lows, gives  to  the  aggregated  multitudes  of  a  whole  people,  or  even 
of  the  race,  the  unity  of  purpose,  the  singleness  of  aim,  the  direct- 
ness, the  personal  efficiency,  the  ease  and  the  certainty  of  action  of  a 
abgle  agent ;  while  it  equally  arms  the  individual  with  the  intellect- 
nal,  the  physical,  and  the  moral  force  of  millions.  The  sage,  the 
orator,  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  thus  become 
the  recognized  representatives  of  a  people  or  of  mankind,  to  whom 
communities  and  nations  bow  in  submission  or  in  homage,  and  to 
whose  ascendant  genius  they  render  the  tribute  of  heart  and  hand, 
of  treasure,  or  of  life.  Thus,  too,  the  youth,  in  his  studious  endeav- 
ors to  advance  his  intellectual  and  moral  condition,  has  the  aid  arising 
from  the  eiperience,  the  counsels,  the  guidance,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  intelligent  and  the  virtuous  of  every  age  and  nation  which 
possesses  an  accessible  record  of  its  progress ;  and  the  student  whose 
days  have  been  spent  in  strictest  seclusion  and  unremitting  investiga- 
tion, enjoys  the  assurance  that  the  fruits  of  his  solitary  research  and 
strenuous  application  shall  be  gathered  not  by  himself  alone,  but  by 
whatever  enlightened  and  sympathizing  minds,  throughout  the 
world,  and  in  all  subsequent  time,  shall  come  within  his  sphere  of 
communication  by  living  voice  or  written  word. 

Value  of  Communication. — Communication,  as  the  boon  of  lan- 
guage, is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  immediate  results  merely,  as  a 
telegraphic  convenience  for  the  impartation  of  feeling  or  the  convey- 
ance of  thought, — great  as  its  uses,  in  this  relation,  are  to  the  whole 
race.  Language  is  the  vehicle  of  all  knowledge.  Like  the  noble 
ihip,  costly  and  valuable  in  itself,  but  yet  more  valuable  in  the  treas- 
ore  with  which  it  is  fraught,  it  comes  laden  with  the  accumulations 
of  countless  minds  and  boundless  wealth.  To  measure  its  full  value, 
we  should  have  to  compute  the  number  and  the  worth  of  every 
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to  the  OTer-«rcluDg  liky,  th«  besutifal  nild-flower  which  wirai  and 
Bodi  to  him  M  he  paaaet,  ihe  brook  which  runs  bubbling  and  gnr- 
jfling  throngh  the  meadow,  tho  mtqtMy  <tf  th«  flowing  river,  the  roar- 
ing of  the  winter  wind  through  the  bare  trees,  the  whirling  of  the 
■oow-flakea,  the  glittering  gKrment  of  the  ice-storm,  the  opening  of 
the  spring  bads,  the  fluttering  of  the  summer  leaves,  and  the  sailing 
of  the  filling  leaf  in  autumn,  the  enlivening  vdcea  of  the  domestic 
animals,  the  entrandng  music  of  the  birds; — these,  and  a  thousand 
Other  unpaid  teachers,  have  all  been  training  him  in  a  language  true, 
copious,  perfect,  and  inspiring, — compared  to  which,  book-learning  ii 
but  as  the  dry  husk  to  the  rich  nutritions  grain. 

Oenial  Cvlture. — ^To  bvor  and  cherish,  not  to  check,  utterance— 
to  elidt,  not  to  repress  expression, — to  multiply,  and  deepen,  and  ex- 
pand, and  fill,  not  to  dry  up,  the  sources  and  reservoirs  of  language ; — 
theae  are  the  true  officea  of  edacatjon.  The  cultivation  of  the  young 
mind,  taking  a  suggestive  hint  from  the  cultivation  of  the  yonng  tree, 
abonld  allow  a  liberal  soope  of  nutritjoti,  of  growth  and  ezpanaion, 
before  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  pruning  kniJe.  A  large  part  of  early 
education  should  consist  in  conversation,  in  which  the  pnpil  should 
fteely  partake,  as  the  natural  means  of  acquiring  accuracy  and  ex- 
pertneta,  as  well  as  freedom,  in  expression.  The  tendency  to  write 
aod  to  draw,  should  have  fiiU  scope  and  ample  encouragemenL  Care 
ahoold  be  takeit  to  render  interesting  and  attractive  every  fonn  of 
eiercise  by  which  the  student  may  ultimately  attain  to  the  free,  fbr- 
dble,  and  correct  eiprcaeion  of  thought  To  the  various  modea  of 
securing  such  fruits  of  culture,  in  detail,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  in  the  sequel. 


The  Poteer  of   CotummUealuM, — In  the  previous  stages  of  0 
present  inquiries,  we  have  been  ocuupieil  nith  ihc  classijkation  of  tt 
powers  of  expresNon,  th^r  tj/rinrjg   nf  action,  axtA   ihe   habitual  b 
dmcy  and  direction  of  their  current,  under  tbe  guida: 
natore  and  of  education.     The  neit  step  m  the  prepress  oi 
tion  preliminary  and  introductory  to  the  actual  « 
tan,  is  the  oonaideration  of  lliu  liosults  t 
law  of  natural  development  or  that  of  « 
hninan  bmng  arrives,  in  consequence  a 
expression. 

The  imnwdiale  result  of  utterance  I| 
tation  and  intetebange  of  syupa 
q4i«i  hii  Mow  maa  with  the  - 
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tlMM^t^  or  tentiment^  which  actnatoe  himself;  and  which,  as  the  cir- 
ola  of  kindred  minds  is  enlarged  bj  the  aggregation  of  nnmbera,  ex- 
tends his  personal  mood  or  mental  condition  throughout  the  sphere , 
of  the  community  of  whidi  he  is  a  member. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  EffecU  of  CommunicatUm. — ^The  views, 
the  will,  and  the  power  of  an  individual,  acquire,  through  communi- 
cation, an  ascendency,  it  may  be,  over  a  nation,  or  even  over  the 
whole  civilized  race,  for  successive  ages ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intellectual  acquisitions,  the  moral  and  spiritual  attainments,  the 
■jrmpathiee  and  the  accumulated  resources  of  nations  and  of  ages, 
may  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  individual,  through  the  magic 
power  of  language. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  man's  power  of  communication  with  his  fel- 
lows, gives  to  the  aggregated  multitudes  of  a  whole  people,  or  even 
of  the  race,  the  unity  of  purpose,  the  singleness  of  aim,  the  direct- 
ness, the  personal  efficiency,  the  ease  and  the  certainty  of  action  of  a 
nngle  agent ;  while  it  equally  arms  the  individual  with  the  intellect- 
ual, the  physical,  and  the  moral  force  of  millions.    The  sage,  the 
<mitor,  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  thus  become 
the  recognized  representatives  of  a  people  or  of  mankind,  to  whom 
communities  and  nations  bow  in  submission  or  in  homage,  and  to 
whose  ascendant  genius  they  render  the  tribute  of  heart  and  hand, 
of  treasure,  or  of  life.    Thus,  too,  the  youth,  in  his  studious  endeav- 
on  to  advance  lus  intellectual  and  moral  condition,  has  the  aid  arising 
&om  the  experience,  the  counsels,  the  guidance,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  intelligent  and  the  virtuous  of  every  age  and  nation  which 
JNMB080C8  an  accessible  record  of  its  progress ;  and  the  student  whose 
m,jB  have  been  spent  in  strictest  seclusion  and  unremitting  investiga- 
von,  enjoys  the  assurance  that  the  fruite  of  his  solitary  research  and 
'^^  *Pplication  shall  be  gathered  not  by  himself  alone,  but  by 

>ned  and  sympathizing  minds,  throughout  the 
ibsequent  time,  shall  come  within  his  sphere  of 
[▼ing  voice  or  written  word. 

ttion. — Communication,  as  the  boon  of  lan- 
by  its  immediate  results  merely,  as  a 
timpartation  of  feeling  or  the  convey- 
in  this  relation,  are  to  the  whole 
of  all  knowledge.    Like  the  noble 
i(  but  yet  more  valuable  in  the  treas- 
it  comes  laden  with  the  accumulations 
wealth.    To  measure  its  full  value, 
•hflf  and  the  worth  of  eveij 
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aoquisitioii  which  the  mind  has  garnered  up  in  the  records  of  every 
department  of  science  and  literature,  and  thus  rendered  capable  of 
conveyance  from  man  to  man,  and  from  generation  to  generation, 
throughout  the  world.  * 

V.     Educational  Processes  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Ex- 
pressive Faculties. 

These  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads :  The  Attentive 
Observation  and  the  Love  of  Nature ;  the  Study  and  the  Practice  of 
Art ;  the  Study  of  Language ;  the  Practice  of  Exercises  in  Oral  and 
Written  Expression. 

Omissions  and  Defects  in  Modes  of  Culture. — Language, 
— ^The  plan  of  education  generally  adopted  for  the  exercise  and  disci- 
pline of  the  expressive  faculties,  indicates  little  philosophical  design, 
logical  consistency,  generous  spirit,  or  liberal  scope,  in  the  course 
which  it  prescribes.  It  is  founded  on  views  too  narrow  and  exclu- 
sive ;  and  its  execution  has  been  too  mechanical.  The  mother's  and 
the  teacher's  eye  has  been  fastened  too  exclusively  on  the  facts  of 
language  alone,  as  so  many  detached  points  to  be  mastered  in  detail 
Hence  the  injury  sometimes  done  to  the  organs  of  speech,  by  prema- 
ture attempts  to  conquer  some  of  the  diflSculties  of  articulation,  in  the 
mother's  zeal  for  the  precocious  development  of  the  faculties  of  her 
child;  and  hence,  also,  the  mechanical  and  arbitrary  processes  of 
alphabetic  training,  in  its  customary  forms.  The  eager  desire  for  im- 
mediate definite  results,  has  caused  the  teacher,  too  generally,  to  over- 
look the  great  facts  that  language  is  but  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
the  expressive  faculties  are  exerted,  or  in  which  expressive  power  is 
to  be  developed,  and  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  language  is  in- 
separable from  due  exercise  in  all  the  kindred  forms  of  expresdon  to 
which  the  mind  naturally  tends. 

The  general  plan  of  education  is  limited  to  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  the  oral  and  written  forms  of  language,  in  the  school  rou- 
tine of  reading  and  grammar^  and  what  is  termed  compositwn. 
The  forms  of  exercise  and  the  methods  of  training,  also,  in  these  de- 
partments of  education,  have  too  generally  been  literal  and  mechan- 
ical ;  and  the  poverty  and  imperfection  of  the  results  have  betrayed 
the  defects  of  the  plan  which  prescribed  them. 

Methods  too  exclusively  Passive  and  Receptive, — ^The  great  im- 
portance of  a  full  and  generous  development  of  the  whole  mental  con- 
stitution, as  indispensable  to  the  right  action  of  any  of  its  elements, 
havmg  been  overlooked  in  the  plan  of  education,  due  allowanoe  hai 
too  seldom  been  made,  in  the  training  of  the  mind,  for  the  adequate 
arercisc  and  discipline  of  the  active  nature  and  of  the  expTeantt 
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.powen  of  the  human  being.  The  general  prescription  of  the  pro- 
068866  of  inatruction,  has  evidently  been  directed  to  the  receptive  ao- 
tioD  of  the  underetanding  and  the  impUUng  of  the  tnenwry.  The 
mind  of  the  pupil  has  been  too  uniformly  kept  in  a  coroparativelj 
■passive  condition.  He  has  not  been  permitted  and  invited  to  use  suf- 
ficiently even  thosQ  materials  of  expression  which  he  has,  from  the 
earliest  steps  of  his  progress,  in  the  routine  of  education,  been  so 
laboriously  employed  in  accumulating.  Expression,  neglected  in 
early  training,  becomes  difficult  in  later  stages;  and  conscious  failure 
incurred  in  attempting  it,  renders  it  distasteful.  Effort,  under  such 
eircumstancee,  is  reluctantly  made,  frequently  intermitted,  and  ere 
long  discontinued. 

NegUet  of  our  own  Language. — No  remark  is  more  common 
or  more  true,  than  that  even  our  highest  and  best  courses  of  cul- 
ture do  not  result  in  furnishing  accomplished  men,  as  regards  the 
actual  use,  in  speech  or  writing,  of  our  own  language.  Ample  time, 
comparatively,  is  usually  allowed  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  even  for  that  of  some  of  the  modem  ;  but  little  is  ex- 
pressly assigned  for  the  thorough  acquisition  of  our  own,  which,  to 
ensure  to  the  student  a  perfect  command  of  it,  should  be  the  ground- 
work of  daily  exercises,  thoughtfully  planned  and  carefully  executed} 
from  the  first  steps  in  education  onward  to  the  last  day  of  professional 
preparation  for  the  business  of  life. 

Faults  of  Unconscious  Teaching. — Some  of  the  many  causes  of 
imperfect  teaching,  in  the  department  of  language,  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  ti'ue  nature  and  actual  character  of  early  training 
•re  not  recognized  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to  superintend  the  first 
atepe  of  childhood  in  the  path  of  development  The  mother  and  the 
primary  teacher  too  often  overlook  the  vast  influence  of  example^ 
which,  to  the  imitative  nature  of  childhood,  always  becomes  a  model. 
Hence  the  imperfect  articulation,  incorrect  pronunciation,  mechanical 
monotony,  and  lifeless  tone,  which  are  so  generally  prevalent  in 
school  reading.  These  faults  are,  too  often,  faithful  copies  of  the 
style  which  the  ear  of  the  young  learner  has  unconsciously  caught 
from  his  mother,  his  teacher,  or  his  class-mates,  and  which  habit 
rivets  on  his  voice,  for  life. 

£rror  in  Alphabetic  Instruction. — The  mechanical  manner  in 
which  the  child^s  first  lessons  in  reading  are  sometimes  conducted, 
18  another  cause  of  failure,  in  the  department  of  instruction  to  which 
me  now  refer.  In  many  schools,  the  young  pupil  never  has  his  at- 
tention called,  definitely  or  consciously,  to  the  fact  that  the  letters  of 
tihe  alphabet  are  phonetic  characters,  the  whole  value  of  which  con- 
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■oquisition  which  the  mind  baa  garnered  up  in  the  records  of  vnrj 
dvpartment  of  acience  end  literature,  and  thus  rendered  capable  of 
eoDveyuice  from  man  to  man,  and  from  generaUoD  to  generati<»i, 
throughout  the  world.  * 

V.     EoDCATioKAL  Pbocsbses  for  thb  Cultivation  of  thb  Ei- 
FREBeivE  Faculties. 

These  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads:  The  Attentive 
Observatjon  and  the  Love  of  Nature  ;  the  Study  and  the  Practice  of 
Art ;  the  Study  of  Language ;  the  Practice  of  Exercises  in  Oral  and 
Written  Expression. 

Okissions  ANn  Defects  in  Modes  of  Culture. — Languagt. 
— The  plan  of  education  generally  adopted  for  the  exercise  and  disci- 
pline of  the  expressive  faculties,  indicates  little  philosophical  design, 
logical  consistency,  generous  spirit,  or  liberal  scope,  in  the  course 
vhicb  it  prescribes.  It  is  founded  on  views  too  narrow  and  exclu- 
rive ;  and  its  execution  has  been  too  mechanical.  The  mother's  and 
the  teacher's  eye  has  been  fastened  too  exclusively  on  the  facts  of 
language  alone,  as  so  many  detached  points  to  be  mastered  in  detaiL 
Eence  the  injury  sometimes  done  to  the  organs  of  speech,  by  prema- 
ture attempts  to  conquer  some  of  the  difficulties  of  articulation,  in  the 
mother's  zeal  for  the  precocious  development  of  tbe  faculties  of  her 
child ;  and  hence,  also,  the  mechanical  and  arbitrary  processes  of 
alphabetic  training,  in  its  customary  forms.  The  eager  desire  for  im- 
tnediate  definite  results,  has  caused  the  teacher,  too  generally,  to  over- 
look tbe  great  facts  that  language  is  but  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
tbe  expresuve  faculties  are  exerted,  or  in  which  expressive  power  it 
to  be  developed,  and  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  language  is  in- 
•eparable  from  due  exercise  in  all  the  kindred  forms  of  expression  to 
which  the  mind  naturally  tends. 

The  general  pl:iri  of  education  is  limited  to  instruction  and  p 
tice  in  the  onJ  and  written  forms  of  language,  in  the  schp^j 
tine  of  readiYig  and   grammar,  and  what  is    termed  < 
Hie  forms  of  exercise  and  the  methods  of  training,  s 
partments  of  education,  have  too  generally  been  hteral  m 
fcal;  and  the  poverty  and  imfierfecUon  of  the  results  h 
th«  defects  of  tbe  j^lan  which  prescribed  llicm. 

Jfethodi  loo  trdasivehj  Painivf  and  1 
portaace  of  a  full  anJ  generous  dev 
ttitaiUon,  ■■  indispensable  to  the  r 
having  been  overlooked  in  the  ] 
too  seldom  been  made,  in 
anrcise  and  discipline 


ifcwm  of  Uie  bnmui  beiiifr.  Tb*  genenl  prwcriptioa  of  the  pro- 
OBiMi  oi  iiNtnietioD,  ha*  evideotly  be«a  directed  to  the  rtetptivt  ao- 
IfaiD  of  tfao  uitd»r§ta»ding  and  tlw  impUtiny  of  tike  memory.  The 
■ind  of  the  pupil  ha«  been  too  nDifbrmly  kept  id  ■  oompantively 
■fOMMM  condition.  He  has  not  been  pennitted  and  iorited  to  du  snf- 
fiomtlj  even  thosq  nuUerials  of  expramon  whicb  ha  has,  from  the 
Milieat  steps  of  hia  progreu,  in  the  Toutina  of  edncatioo,  been  lo 
laborionriy  employed  in  accumulatiDg.  Exprenion,  n^e<!ted  in 
Mrly  training,  becomes  diGGcult  in  later  stages;  and  oons^oua  bilim 
Bwnrred  in  attempting  it,  renden  it  distastefol.  Eflbrt,  nndei-  suck 
aroumstaDoee,  is  Teloctantlj  made,  frequently  intermitted,  and  ere 
long  discontinued. 

ffeffUel  of  our  omt  Language. — No  remark  is  more  common 
or  more  true,  than  that  eren  our  highest  and  best  courses  of  cul- 
ture do  not  result  in  furnishing  accompliahed  men,  aa  regards  the 
actual  use,  in  speech  or  writing,  of  our  own  language.  Ample  time, 
emnparatively,  is  usually  allowed  for  the  study  of  the  andent  lan- 
guages, and  even  for  that  of  some  of  the  modem  ;  but  little  is  ex- 
piessly  assigned  for  the  thorough  acquisition  of  our  own,  which,  to 
•DHire  to  the  student  a  perfect  command  of  it,  should  be  the  groaod- 
«ork  of  daily  exercises,  thoughtfully  planned  and  carefully  executed) 
from  the  tni  steps  in  education  onward  to  the  last  day  of  prt^esaional 
preparation  for  the  business  of  life. 

Faults  of  Uneontdou*  Teaehmg. — Some  of  the  many  cauKa  of 
imperfect  teaching,  in  the  department  of  language,  mty  be  found  in 
die  fact,  that  the  true  nature  and  actual  character  of  early  training 
are  not  rec<^ized  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to  superintend  the  fint 
at^  of  childhood  in  the  path  of  development  The  mother  and  the 
primary  teacher  too  often  overlook  the  vast  influence  of  taampU, 
irhi*^  to  the  imitative  nature  of  childhood,  always  becomes  a  model. 
L,  mechanical 


=0  generally  prevalent  in 
t'Q,  faithful  copies  of  the 
h»  uncODBcionaly  caught 
-males,  and  which  hatnt 

fiiMriiftion. — The  mechanical  manner  in 
DOS  in  reading  are  sometimes  conducted, 
,  in  the  d^parLinunt  of  instmctton  to  which 
•chools,  the  youii;  pupil  never  has  his  at- 
usiy,  to  tbe  &ct  that  the  letlen  of 
tiie  whole  value  of  whkh  oob-  ^ 
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nsts  in  the  founds  wliich  they  represent :  in  many,  he  may 
through  the  whole  course  of  instruction  without  being  once  called  to 
practice  the  constituent  elementary  sounds  of  his  own  language :  in 
Tery  many,  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  exercise  and  develop,  modify, 
or  cultivate,  in  any  form,  the  voice  itself.  Heuce  the  prevalence  of 
the  errors  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  fhiitB  of  uncon- 
scious imitation,  and  which  careful,  early  cultivation  can  alone  pre- 
vent. 

NegUet  of  the  Meaning  of  Words, — ^An  obvious  defect  in  preva- 
lent modes  of  education,  as  regards  adequate  preparation  for  the  free 
and  correct  use  of  our  native  language,  is  the  yet  too  common  neg- 
lect of  early  and  progressive  etymological  training  in  the  analysb  of 
words,  and  the  tracing  of  the  significant  value  of  their  component 
syllables,  so  as  to  ascertain  and  ^x  in  the  mind  their  exact  meaning 
and  full  power,  and  to  follow  their  transitions  from  a  primary  to  a 
secondary  sense,  or  from  one  which  is  figurative  and  imaginative  to 
one  which  is  purely  intellectual  or  merely  practical.  It  is  such  inti- 
mate knowledge,  and  such  only, — the  fruit  of  daily  exercise  and  careful 
training, — ^that  can  give,  at  length,  to  the  mature  scholar,  or  the  pn>- 
iJBBsional  speaker,  that  mastery  of  words,  which  now  so  often,  when 
ahnost  too  late,  he  feels  that  he  needs  for  the  full  and  perfect  express- 
ion of  his  thoughts. 

Drfeetive  Forms  of  Reading  Exercises. — A  common  and  marked 
fidlure  of  education,  as  regards  the  course  of  instruction  in  reading, 
is  partly  attributable  to  the  cause  last  mentioned, — ^the  unintelligent 
enunciation  of  words, — ^but  largely,  also,  to  the  mechanical  perusal  and 
unmeaning  pronunciation  of  sentences,  as  merely  so  many  successions  of 
audible  sounds.  Such  exercises  deaden  rather  than  enliven  the  powers 
of  expression,  as  they  blunt  rather  than  sharpen  the  understanding,  for 
the  intelligent  conception  of  meaning.  Tet,  in  not  a  few  schools  is  it 
the  fact,  that  even  quite  young  pupils  are  never  asked,  in  performing  a 
reading  exercise,  to  point  out,  previous  to  the  pronouncing  of  a  sen- 
tence, those  words  in  it  which  are  most  significant  or  expressive,  and 
aooordingly  require  that  special  force  or  turn  of  utterance,  which 
alone  can  render  them  emphatic^  so  as  to  convey  their  full  sense,  or 
bring  out  the  whole  sentiment  which  the  sentence  was  framed  to  ex- 
press.  A  similar  neglect  is  too  prevalent  as  regards  the  effect  of 
proper  pauses  in  reading,  which  should  always  suggest  to  the  ear  an 
intelligent  analysis  of  a  sentence  into  its  constituent  portions  of  sense, 
not,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  a  mechanical  analysis,  servilely 
following  the  grammatical  punctuation  with  measured  unifonnity  o(f 
utterance,  whatever  be  the  depth  of  thought,  or  the  force  of  feelings 
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implied  in  the  language  of  the  oompositioo.  Aa  the  ajntaetical  puno- 
taationy  although  it  maj  often  coincide  with  the  expressive  and  signifi- 
cant rhetorical  pausing,  does  not  necessarily  do  so,  but^  on  the  con- 
trary, is  sometinies  directly  at  variance  with  it,  the  effect  of  uniformly 
following  the  points,  must,  in  such  cases,  be  a  positive  hindrance  rath- 
er than  a  help  to  intelligible  or  appropriate  reading,  as  an  exercise 
of  voice.  The  utterance  of  the  common  phrases,  **  Yes,  sir,"  or  ^  No, 
air,"  will  furnish  sufficient  illustration  here.  The  comma  preceding 
the  word  ^  sir,"  is  due  to  the  eye,  on  the  score  of  syntax,  but  not  to 
the  ear  or  the  voice,  on  that  of  sense. 

It  is  in  the  audible  reading  of  poetry ^  however,  that  the  defects  of 
current  education  are  most  strikingly  exhibited,  as  regards  the  disci- 
pline of  the  expressive  fieu^ulties.  Poetry,  as  the  language  of  imag- 
ination and  feeling,  speaking  to  the  heart,  properly  requires  a  mode 
of  reading  obviously  quite  different  from  that  of  the  usual  forms  of 
plain  didactic  prose,  addressed  to  the  understanding  merely.  The 
word-pictures  of  the  poet  paint  their  imagery  on  the  imagination ;  the 
intellect  interprets  their  forms ;  the  heart  beats  in  response  to  the 
graphic  delineation ;  and  the  voice  gives  expression  to  a  correspon- 
dent melody  of  tone,  while  it  utters  the  words  of  the  verse.  To  read 
poetry  aright,  therefore,  implies  the  poet*s  inspiration,  imparted  to 
the  soul  and  voice  of  the  reader, — an  exalted  state  of  imagination,  a 
sympathetic  vividness  of  feeling,  unconscious  quickness  and  acuteness 
of  intellectual  conception,  a  plastic  voice  and  expressive  tone.  An 
appropriate  course  of  preparatory  discipline  of  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion, is  obviously,  then,  as  indispensable  to  poetic  utterance,  as  the 
right  understanding  of  the  intellectual  sense  of  a  sentence,  is  to  the 
ordinary  reading  of  prose.  For  this  purpose,  eyerj  grand  or  beauti- 
ful form  of  nature  or  of  expressive  art  to  which  he  can  resort,  with  a 
view  to  give  susceptibility  to  feeling  and  imagination  or  pleasure  to 
taste,  now  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  teacher,  an  instru- 
ment of  power,  to  aid  him  in  the  processes  of  culture.  Now  is  the 
time  when  he  feels  bow  deeply  he  must  ever  be  indebted  to  the  vivi- 
fying influence  of  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  and  every  chaste 
form  of  decorative  art,  as  the  effective  means  of  opening  the  eye  of 
the  soul  to  the  vision  of  grandeur  or  of  beauty,  firing  the  heart  with 
the  ardor  of  inspiration,  touching  it  with  the  sense  of  tenderness 
and  love,  and  refining  the  taste  by  the  display  of  true  elegance  and 
grace. 

The  dry,  prosaic,  lifeless  style  in  which  poetry  is  too  generally  read 
in  our  schools,  is  more  injurious  than  beneficial,  not  merely  to  the  fac- 
ulties more  immediately  concerned  in  the  conception  or  utterance  of 
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poetic  compositioD,  but  to  the  action  and  influence  of  all  those  pow- 
ers, mental  and  moral,  which  tend  to  elevate  and  refine  the  soul,  and 
mould  the  character  to  the  highest  forms  of  excellence.  There  is 
something  akin  to  the  barrenness  of  spirit  with  which  the  sceptic  pe- 
ruses a  page  of  sacred  scripture,  in  the  utterly  mechanical  manner  in 
which  the  well-drilled  pupil  in  mathematics  or  in  grammar,  is  some- 
times permitted  to  read  strains  of  the  purest  poetry,  embodying  the 
sublimest  sentiments,  and  calling  for  tones  of  the  deepest  and  most 
vivid  emotion,  or  even  of  the  most  exalted  passion. 

The  general  neglect  of  appropriate  means  for  cherishing  sensibility 
and  cultivating  taste,  in  the  relation  now  referred  to,  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  it  prevails  most  in  that  form  of  education  and  in 
that  class  of  schools  in  which  it  tells  with  the  deepest  effect : — I  refer 
to  our  common  modes  of  mental  cultivation,  and  to  those  seminaries 
in  which  the  mass  of  our  people  are  trained.  The  recuperative  influ- 
ences of  classical  culture,  in  our  higher  literary  institutions,  does 
something  to  redeem,  in  this  respect,  the  omissions  and  the  defects  of 
earlier  training.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that,  even  in  our  boast- 
ed New  England  education,  as  generally  conducted,  the  young  who 
are  to  receive  no  such  remedial  aid  for  disproportioned  and  defective 
cultivation,  close  their  school  course  without  the  benefit  of  a  single 
effort,  on  the  part  of  instructors,  to  render  their  pupils  capable  of  ap- 
preciating or  expressing  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  best  paasagos 
of  our  own  literature  and  that  of  the  parent  land, — ^a  literature  which 
contains  confessedly  more  of  the  inspiring  elements  of  pure  morahty 
and  noble  character,  as  well  as  genuine  beauty,  than  any  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  earth;  not  excepting  even  the  model  languages  of 
chissic  antiquity. 

Instruction  in  Grammar, — It  is  but  of  late  that  those  who  pre- 
scribe the  forms  of  education  or  the  modes  of  instruction,  have  fur- 
nished the  working  teacher  with  the  means  of  rational  and  philosophic 
training  for  his  pupils,  in  another  department  of  culture  professedly 
occupied  with  the  discipline  of  the  expressive  faculties,  but,  in  past 
years,  so  formally  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  embarrass  and 
retard  rather  than  aid  the  progress  of  development.  A  great  change, 
unquestionably,  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  text-books  on 
Grammar ;  and  in  this  branch  of  instruction  we  have  recently  been 
.  provided  with  valuable  facilities  for  improvement,  in  several  excellent 
treatises,  well  suited  to  the  true  uses  of  a  text-book, — not  a  synthetic 
synopsis  of  the  science  as  it  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  consummate^ gram- 
marian, but  a  gradually  progressive  and  practical  presentation  of  ths 
subject,  from  its  simplest  elements  upward,  in  a  course,  at  the 
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time,  ao  strictly  logical,  that  every  step  leads,  by  a  law  of  thought,  to 
another,  and  ao  thoroughly  practical,  that, — to  use  the  not  inapt 
ezpreasion  of  a  Gkrman  instructor  visiting  one  of  our  American 
lehoola, — ^the  pupil  is  made,  at  every  step,  to  **  experience  grammar.*' 

Defective  Methods. — Still,  too  many  of  our  teachers  ding  to  the 
narrow  practice  of  following,  in  every  grammar  lesson,  the  order  of  a 
synthetic  text-book,  in  which  the  subject  is  admirably  arranged  for  a 
systematic  and  philosophic  review  cl  the  science,  but  by  no  means 
for  the  successive  steps  of  progress  to  the  young  mind  commencing 
the  study  of  it  The  method  of  such  text-books  is  precisely  that 
which  must  be  inverted  in  all  true,  living,  oral  instruction,  or  in  any 
rational  attempt  to  introduce  a  Jearner  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  to  guide  him  in  his  first  endeavors  to  reduce  it  to  practice  in  illus- 
trative forms  of  exercise.  The  logic  of  instruction  requires  that  the 
whole  science  of  grammar  should  be  first  subjected  to  a  rigorous  an- 
alysie  in  the  teacher's  own  mind,  that  its  elements  may  be  exhibited 
individually  and  successively  to  that  of  the  pupil,  and  so  become  the 
groundwork  of  his  inductive  and  intelligent  progress  from  the  recog- 
nition of  facts  to  that  of  principles  and  laws.  The  practical  part  of 
the  instructor's  business,  requires,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches,  a 
strict  compliance  with  the  rule  of  presenting  one  element  only  at  a 
time,  but  in  such  succession  as  to  develop  the  whole  subject  in  easy 
steps  of  connected  progress,— each  perfectly  understood  and  thor- 
oughly exemplified ;  nothing  assumed,  but  everything  proved ;  noth- 
ing merely  defined  without  being  reduced  to  practice. 

The  Practice  of  Composition, — Till  very  recently,  in  comparison, 
no  branch  of  education  connected  so  immediately  with  the  discipline 
of  the  expressive  fiEU^ulties,  has  been  more  fiiultily  conducted  than 
this.  Without  waiting  for  the  development  and  efficient  action  of 
the  reflective  faculties,  or  the  power  of  abstract  conception  and  gen- 
eral thought,  the  teacher,  when  he  has  conducted  his  pupils  through 
a  very  imperfect  course  of  grammar  and  mechanical  **  parsing,"  and, 
perhaps,  a  little  technical  rhetoric,  proceeds  to  prescribe  a  task  in  com- 
position, on  some  general  theme  requiring  the  thoughts  of  a  mature 
and  capacious  mind,  besides  the  command  of  a  skillful  pen,  for  its 
proper  treatment 

Results  of  Defective  Methods  of  Teaching, — Called  thus,  without 
means,  to  perform  a  task  which  leads  him  entirely  away  from  the  re- 
gion in  which  his  mind  naturally  and  habitually  works,— the  concrete 
world  of  actual  observation  and  of  clear  conception  or  conscious  feel- 
ing,— the  pupil  finds  himself  unable  to  do  what  is  required  of  him  as 
A  personal  eflfort    In  these  circumstances,  if  he  does  not  actually 
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the  condidoD  and  the  pledge  of  subsequent  intellectual  and  moral 
progress. 

Repression  a  Common  Error  of  Educational  Training. — The  at- 
tentive observation — not  to  say  the  systematic  study — of  man,  to 
which  the  educator  and  teacher  should  evM*  feel  himself  bound,  as  the 
only  security  for  the  intelligent  and  successful  discharge  of  his  duties, 
suggests,  at  this  stage  of  our  subject,  the  fact,  that  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  error,  in  the  too  prevalent  arbitrary  modes  of  education,  has 
been  the  repression  rather  tlian  the  development  of  the  natural  desire 
of  utterance  in  childhood. 

From  the  very  first  steps  of  his  mental  and  moral  progress,  man  is 
not  a  merely  selfish  and  receptive  being.  He  longs  to  impart  his 
feelings,  and  to  communicate  his  observations :  he  wishes  to  give,  as  well 
as  to  receive :  he  feels  impelled  to  utter  himself  that  he  may  impart  and 
confer,  not  less  than  receive.  His  impulse,  as  a  sympathetic  one,  is 
unselfish,  generous,  noble.  When  the  child  exclaims  to  his  play- 
mate on  the  beauty  of  the  flower  which  they  see,  he  does  not  merely 
call  for  sympathy  in  the  delight  which  he  feels :  he  would,  by  his 
instinctive  expression  of  pleasure,  suggest  and  impart  that  delight 

Utterance,  under  the  benign  guardianship  of  Nature,  as  its  Author's 
interpreter,  is  thus,  essentially  and  substantially,  a  moral  process,  not 
less  than  a  merely  sympathetic  and  intellectual  one.  Nor,  in  educa- 
tion, should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that,  by  the  Creator's  ordination, 
every  utterance  of  a  feeling  or  an  emotion,  gives  it  additional  strength 
and  life ;  and  that,  obeying  the  divinely  instituted  law  of  speech  and 
communication,  we  are  aiding  in  the  process  of  building  up,  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  the  fabric  of  human  character. 

Arbitrary  education,  however,  is,  in  no  feature  of  its  meddling 
mismanagement  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  restriction^  the  reserve^ 
and  the  silence,  which  it  is  ever  so  prone  to  impose,  and  on  which  it 
is  so  apt  to  plume  itself,  with  reference  even  to  the  very  first  stages 
of  its  repellent  sway. 

The  five  years'  probationary  and  preparatory  silence  which  Pythag- 
oras is  said  to  have  exacted  of  his  disciples,  might  be  an  excellent 
discipline  for  mature  minds,  as  an  introduction  to  the  "  metaphysic 
bog  profound,"  into  which  he  meant  thereafter  to  plunge  them.  But 
one  of  the  first  and  most  urgent  wants  of  childhood  is  utterance. 
The  innocent  little  human  being  is  ever  thus  holding  out  his  petty 
link  in  the  golden  chain  which  binds  heart  to  heart,  mind  to  mind, 
and  man  to  God :  he  is  ever  ready  to  join  his  link  to  that  of  hit 
neighbor.  But  the  mechanical  educationist,  with  his  ^  look  at  yonr 
book,  and  not  at  me  1"  frowns  the  infant  volunteer  back  to  his  seat^ 
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to  his  iDdividuality,  and  his  isolation ;  and  the  chain  by  which  the 
little  petitioner  for  sympathy  and  knowledge,  might  have  been  lifted 
with  the  conjoined  force  of  the  mental  world,  is  of  no  avail  to  him : 
his  link  of  connection  with  it  is  yet  detached.  His  turn  has  not  yet 
come,  in  the  great  game  of  opportunity ;  and  he  must  bide  his  time 
M  best  he  may. 

Appropriate  Training, — Under  the  unerring  and  genial  guidance 
of  the  mother,  the  child  is  not  perpetually  immured  within  doors,  or 
confined  to  one  spot,  or  fixed  in  one  posture :  he  is  allowed,  occasion- 
ally, at  least,  to  behold  the  outward  world,  to  range  the  fields,  to 
walk  on  the  road,  to  observe  the  objects  around  him,  to  feel  their  at- 
tractive force,  to  admire  their  beauty,  to  wonder  and  to  inquire  about 
what  is  new  to  him,  to  utter  his  exclamations  of  pleasure,  to  examine, 
and  to  name  whatever  strikes  his  attention.  He  thus  enjoys  his  own 
nature  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties ;  he  is  consciously  progress- 
ive in  intelligence  and  in  speech,  as  in  feeling,  and,  so  far,  is  effectually 
and  successfully  preparing  to  become,  in  due  season,  eloquently  ex- 
pressive. 

Disadvantages  of  City  Education, — ^The  worst,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
many  evils  attending  the  supposed  necessity  of  congregating  in  cities, 
and  adopting  artificial  modes  of  life,  is  one  but  little  thought  of. 
The  parent  who  relinquishes  his  rural  home  in  the  open  village  street 
or  in  the  field,  flatters  himself,  perhaps,  that  he  is  securing  better  edu- 
cational advantages  for  his  children,  when  he  takes  up  his  abode  in 
one  of  the  confined  dwellings  of  the  close-crowded  city.  He  may 
find,  by  the  exchange,  a  teacher  more  expert  in  turning  the  machin- 
ery of  instruction,  and  a  more  ample  supply  of  the  learning  to  be  had 
from  books.  But  the  nobler,  the  truly  liberal  part  of  his  child  reus' 
education,  he  has  foregone  forever.  The  free  scope,  the  pure,  bracing 
air,  the  rich  variety  of  nature, — the  healthful  influence  of  these  on 
the  growing  frame  and  the  expanding  mind,  on  the  susceptible  heart, 
on  the  plastic  imagination,  on  the  whole  soul  and  character ;  these 
are  sacrificed,  and  with  them,  the  best  capabilities  of  culture. 

Educational  Benefits  of  Rural  Life. — In  no  respect  are  the  losses 
just  mentioned  greater  than  in  regard  to  the  part  of  education  which 
we  are  now  contemplaUng.  To  the  child  reared  in  the  freedom  and 
the  beauty  of  nature,  everything  around  him  becomes  a  language, 
expressing  the  happiness  which  he  unconsciously  enjoys.  His  vocab- 
ulary is  furnished  in  the  forms,  the  colors,  the  life,  the  sounds  and  mo- 
tion, amid  which  he  finds  himselfl  The  half-conscious  awe  which  he 
feels,  under  the  deep  shade  and  the  sweeping  boughs  of  the  great 
ehn,  through  which  he  looks  up,  with  a  pleasing  dread  and  wonder 
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fif\y  persons  jou  meet,  of  either  sex,  at  any  age,  and  ask  of  them  an 
off-band  page  of  manuscript ;  —  if  more  than  one  in  the  whole  number 
accomplishes  it  without  a  single  error  in  orthography,  jou  will  be 
more  fortunate  than  most  of  our  fraternity  have  found  themselves ; 
and,  I  venture  to  assert,  the  result  will  not  be  more  successful  than 
this  proportion.  Where,  then,  lies  the  fault  7  Is  accuracy  in  Eng- 
lish spelling  unattainable  ?  Certainly  not.  I  grant  that  it  is,  of  all 
the  departments  of  study  attempted  in  our  common  schools,  the  most 
difficult.  Still,  it  may  be  mastered.  It  requires  only  right  methods 
and  persevering  practice.  It  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  taken  up 
where  the  book  is  used,  and  is  to  be  continued  during  the  whole  of 
the  school  life. 

I  would  not  wholly  condemn  the  use  of  the  spelling-book.  It  is 
yaluable  in  one  stage  of  the  child's  progress ;  but  should  by  no  means 
be  used  exclusively  for  oral  practice.  In  the  primary  department  of 
our  schools  but  little  is  attempted,  and  much  time  is  spent  idly  on 
the  seats.  Let  a  portion  of  this  unoccupied  time  be  employed  in 
copying  on  the  slate  such  lessons  from  the  spelling-book  as  have  been 
assigned  to  each  individual  or  class.  Let  this  be  done,  not  merely 
that  the  learner  may  become  familiar  with  ^e  order  of  the  letters  in 
the  word,  but  also  with  their  forms,  that  he  may  readily  distinguish 
between  letters  somewhat  resembling  each  other,  such  as  the  b  and  the 
df,  the  q  and  the  p ;  and  tJiat  he  may  not  fail  (as  I  have  known  even 
teachers  to  do !)  in  the  formation  of  the  letters  a,  m,  n,  u,  y,  w,  x,  t, 
&o.,  &c.,  transposing  the  shade  and  the  hair-line,  and  even  giving  the 
wrong  direction  to  the  curve  of  the  J,  —  to  the  central  curve  of  the 
B,  making  it  from  the  right  to  the  left,  instead  of  from  ihe  left  to  the 
right  [thus,  e] ;  and  sometimes  making  ihe  figure  S  for  ihe  capital 
letter  S^! 

The  training  of  the  eye  is  an  important  part  in  the  business  of 
school  education ;  and  you  will  find  no  auxiliary  more  valuable  to 
yon  in  your  vocation  tlian  that  of  visible  illustration.  The  expert 
draftsman,  through  the  medium  of  the  blackboard,  has  a  great  advan- 
tage, in  the  school-room,  over  tJiose  who  cannot  draw ;  and  I  would 
recommend  that  every  teacher,  whether  he  have  little  talent  or  much 
in  this  art,  cherbh  and  cultivate  it,  as  one  important  means  of  sao 
cess  in  his  calling. 

Who,  that  has  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  lectures  from  the 
gifted  Agassiz,  has  failed  to  be  impressed  by  the  vividness  and  beau^ 
of  his  descriptions  of  animal  life  and  structure,  aided  by  his  adminUe 
sketches,  made  with  unequalled  rapidity  and  truthfulness,  in  ohalk, 
on  the  blackboard? 
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Bat  to  return :  the  papil  more  readily  aoqaires  the  spelliDg  leBSons 
by  Btudyiog  them  through  the  practice  of  copying  on  the  slate,  than 
by  spelling  them  over  to  himself  many  times  orally ;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  can  write  or  print  the  words  with  facility,  his  reciteUions,  so  to 
■call  them,  in  this  department  should  be  rendered  by  this  method 
alone.  To  spell  by  word  of  mouth,  should  be  confined  exclusively  to 
beginners,  who  are  unable  to  write  or  print  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
make  the  plan  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  feasible. 

When  the  children  have,  by  this  method,  become  somewhat  &miliar 
with  the  words  in  the  spelling-book,  their  lessons  in  orthography 
should  be  taken  from  the  reading  books  of  their  respective  classes. 
If  these  books  are  well  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  several 
classes,  there  will  be  a  gradual  progression  in  the  language  as  well  as 
the  style  of  the  books ;  and  consequently  an  appropriate  advancement 
or  elevation  in  the  class  of  words  used  fox  the  spelling  lessons.  The 
lessons  should  be,  in  length,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  respective 
classes — say  from  a  fourth  to  a  whole  page  of  the  reading-book ;  not 
too  long,  or  they  will  not  be  faithfully  studied,  as  the  only  effectual 
method  of  study  occupies  considerable  time.  Let  these  lessons  be 
given  every  day  :  nothing  short  of  this  will  be  sufficient  to  make  good 
spellers  of  all  who  attend  during  the  school-going  age;  and  they 
who  expect  otherwise  will  surely  be  disappointed.  To  give  an  exer- 
dse  in  spelling  once  a  week ;  to  have  it  an  oral  one,  comprising,  it 
may  be,  one  or  two  words  to  each  scholar,  and  this  without  previous 
study,  is  a  complete  fAam,  evidently  performed  with  no  purpose  of 
improvement,  but  merely  for  the  name  of  a  spelling  lesson.  It  costs 
but  little  time,  no  labor,  and  is  worth  —  nothing  !  To  such  a  prac- 
tice, which  obtains  in  many  schools,  some  of  them  of  lofly  pretension, 
and  where  the  "  higher  branches  "  are  taught,  is  the  wretched  defi- 
ciency in  this  humble  but  indispensable  element  of  learning  owing ! 
Surely,  a  reform  in  this  direction  is  loudly  called  for,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  share  of  the  "  accomplishments  " ! 

If  your  school  is  so  arranged  as  to  have  all  your  classes  in  one 
room,  the  lessons  might  be  dictated  to  the  whole  in  the  same  opera- 
tion ;  thus;  the  teacher  reads  from — say  the  book  of  tbe^r^^  class, 
three  words,  marking  them  with  his  pencil,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
second  class,  and  does  the  same ;  and  so  on  till  the  whole  series  have 
been  served  once  round.  He  then  returns  to  the  book  of  the  first 
class,  repeats  the  words  read  before,  and  adds  three  more ;  goes  on  to 
the  second  class  again,  pursuing  the  same  process,  and  in  like  manner 
to  the  rest,  till  practice  enough  has  been  had,  or  till  all  the  difficult 
words  in  the  lesson  have  been  given  out.    The  pupils  write  these 
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words  on  their  sUtee,  whidi  are  then  gathered  ap,  class  by  class,  for 
examination.  Every  error  is  marked  by  the  examiner,  and,  subee- 
qaently,  the  slates  are  retomed  to  their  owners  for  correction.  They 
should  be  shown  to  the  teacher,  after  having  been  corrected,  and  then 
copied  into  a  book,  with  the  part  of  speech  and  the  meaning  of  the 
words  as  they  occnr  in  the  lesson  added.  Much  of  this  work  might 
be  committed  to  the  charge  of  advanced  scholars — good  spellers — 
of  carefol  habits,  mnch  to  their  advantage  and  to  the  relief  of  the 
teacher. 

If  the  chtsses  occapy  separate  rooms,  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
time  in  giving  out  the  words  to  be  spelled,  during  the  reading  hoar 
of  each  class ;  and  then  dictating  but  one  word  at  a  time,  and  not 
repeating  it,  unless  misunderstood  by  a  member  of  the  class;  a  signal 
being  given  by  each  one  when  the  word  has  been  written.  A  large 
number  of  words  may,  in  this  way,  be  written  in  an  almost  incred- 
ibly short  time,  when  by  practice  a  class  has  become  expert  in  the 
exercise.  —  I  regret  here  to  give  a  caution  against  a  fraud  that  is 
sometimes  attempted  in  these  lessons ;  although  when  we  know  that, 
in  our  most  respectable  colleges,  similar  acts  of  unfairness  are  some- 
times practised,  our  mortification  is  in  some  degree  abated,  though 
oar  grief  remains  the  same. 

Sitting  or  standing  together,  boys  sometimes,  when  in  doubt  of  the- 
proper  spelling  of  a  word,  steal  a  look  at  a  neighbor's  slate,  and  thus 
Bolve  the  doubt  by  taking  advantage  of  another's  fidelity  in  study  or 
saperior  scholarship.  Sometimes,  too,  they  have  been  known  to  write 
beforehand,  on  a  comer  of  the  slate,  or  on  a  small  bit  of  paper,  to  be 
concealed  in  the  hand,  the  particularly  difficult  words  that  occur  in 
1^  lesson.  These  and  similar  dishonest  devices,  the  judicious  teacher 
flhoald  vigilantly  guard  against,  and,  if  detected,  denounce  in  a  tone 
of  stem  indignation,  —  making,  of  course,  all  reasonable  distinction 
between  a  first  offence  and  a  young  pupil,  and  one  more  dian  once 
repeated  by  an  old  offender. 

I  have  qpoken  of  a  particular  mode  of  study ;  it  is  this :  most 
papils,  before  learning  spelling  lessons  from  a  reading-book,  would  have 
become  familiar  with  the  greater  part  of  the  words  that  occur  in  a  piece 
of  ordinary  composition,  and  would  naturally  infer  that  all  the  small 
words,  at  least,  they  could  spell  correctly.  Consequently,  in  some 
nodes  of  study,  they  would  be  subject  to  most  unlooked-tbr  errors ; 
ftr  it  is  &r  from  being  true  that  the  difficulties  in  spelling  lie  princi- 
pally with  the  long  words ;  numerous  examples  to  the  contrary  may 
be  easily  adduced.  The  role,  then,  to  obviate  the  evil,  is,  fbr  the 
^ngnl  to  write  on  his  date,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  to  the  dictation  of 
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another,  the  whole  lesBon, — diffiealt  and  easy  portions, — and,  after 
hating  corrected  the  errors  by  the  book,  or  by  the  aid  of  some  one 
eompetent  to  the  work,  to  stady  upon  the  words  missed  until  all  are 
fidly  mastered.  This  having  been  done  before  the  spelling  hour 
arriTes,  seldom  fails  to  give  the  pupil  the  mastery  at  the  time  of  need. 

This  long  process  may  be  thought  too  expensive  in  time ;  but  not, 
I  think;  by  those  who  estimate  accuracy  in  written  language  at  its 
proper  value.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  time  is  not 
q>ent  in  merely  learning  to  spell.  Great  &cility  in  writing  with  the 
pencil  is  acquired ;  the  capacity  for  writing  English  composition  is 
increased;  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  standard 
authors —  from  whose  writings  the  selections  in  our  school-books  are 
usually  made  —  is  secured.  Surely,  all  these  advantages  ought  to 
plead  for  the  adoption  of  our  rule. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  power  of  the  eye,  in  different 
individuals.  Some  do  not  see  an  error,  although  indicated  by  the 
examiner's  mark,  and  will  complain  that  "  the  word  is  marked,  when 
it  b  right " !  With  such,  patience  and  long  practice  are  necessary. 
Some  are  naturally  good  spellers,  and  need  but  little  study,  while 
others  require  a  long-continued  and  resolute  course,  to  conquer  the 
innate  defect.  I  have,  however,  seldom  known  one  to  fail  often  in 
the  daily  task,  when  studied  in  this  way.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
had  pupils  who,  after  having  tried  various  other  expedients,  and  failed 
of  success,  come  to  me  and  say,  exultingly,  **  I  never  miss  now,  sir, 
since  I  have  studied  in  your  way !  " 

Although  the  operation  of  the  rule  should  be  general,  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  study,  individual  cases  will  arise,  in  which  a  dispensa- 
tion may  be  made  to  advantage,  and  should  be  made,  in  justice  to  the 
individual  concerned.  This  practice  continued  for  years,  by  pupils 
with  good  intellectual  powers,  right  organs,  and  diligent  and  careful 
habits,  usually  gives  a  success  in  orthography  reaching  to  almost  per- 
fection—  notwithstanding  the  inherent  difficulties  in  a  language 
which  owes  its  origin  to  so  numerous  and  great  a  variety  of  sources. 
These  are  they  that  may  be  trusted  to  examine  the  work  of  their 
school-fellows,  and  thus  benefit  themselves  and  others,  while  they 
redeem  a  portion  of  the  teacher's  time  for  other  labors. 

You  will  not  have  failed  to  observe,  even  in  a  short  experience, 
that  certain  words  are  always  missed  by  some  members  of  a  class. 
These  should,  consequently,  be  given  out  whenever  they  occur  in  a 
lesson.  Among  them  you  will  call  to  mind,  separate,  tranquillity, 
Tuesday,  certificate,  absence,  here,  ad,,  hear,  v.,  there,  ad,,  their,  pro,, 
praoedin^  conscious,  ciystali  crystalliae,  &c ;  and  all  that  class  of 
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words  in  which  ie  or  ei  occur  —  such  as  receive,  believe,  perceive^ 
&c.  Likewise,  words  belonging  to  the  class  which  double,  or  not,  the 
final  consonant,  on  taking  an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  as  wrapped,  benefited,  omitted,  tinned,  &c.,  &c.  The  persist- 
ence of  pupils  in  errors  of  this  kind,  goes  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
a  long-continued  course  of  practice  with  a  large  majority,  while  they 
remain  at  school. 

The  question  of  a  standard  of  orthography  naturally  comes  up 
here.  This  may  seem  to  involve  the  teacher  in  some  embarrassment ; 
but  not  necessarily.  The  words  are  comparatively  few  as  to  whose 
orthography  scholars  disagree ;  and,  as  the  books  to  be  used  in  public 
schools  are  decided  on  by  the  committee  or  school-board  having  the 
matter  in  charge,  the  teacher  has  no  option  in  the  case.  He  should 
have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  express  it  freely  and  independently ; 
but  he  is  not  responsible  for  results  under  the  control  of  his  official 
superiors. 

With  the  teacher  of  a  private  school  the  case  is  difierent.  He 
chooses,  for  his  printed  authorities,  such  books  as  his  judgment 
approves,  and  is  responsible  for  the  consequences.  Let  him  keep 
himself  free  from  partisan  bias,  and  secure  the  best  aids  he  can  find 
for  his  noble  work. 

Every  teacher,  who  is  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession, 
will  state  his  views  frankly,  in  the  course  of  his  instructions,  and 
give  his  reasons  for  them.  This  he  should  do  modestly,  awarding  full 
justice  to  the  books  furnished,  and  to  their  authors,  —  mainly  deHirouH 
to  benefit  the  children  of  his  charge,  and  not  to  evince  a  hostile  senti- 
ment to  any  one. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  teacher  in  the  common  schools 
of  our  land  will  be,  or  will  consider  himself,  competent  to  decide 
independently  on  the  comparative  merits  of  rival  hooks,  —  each  hav- 
ing ardent,  powerful,  and  learned  friends,  —  some,  perhaps,  influenced 
by  personal  interest  to  become  the  trumpeters  in  the  cause  they  have 
espoused ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  who  has  adopted  the  busi- 
ness of  instructing  others,  to  inform  himself,  to  every  practical  extent, 
on  questions  intimately  connected  with  his  daily  duties. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  teacher  should  be  above  the  text-books 
used  in  his  classes  —  should  be  able  to  correct  any  error  that  may 
occur  in  them,  rather  than  blindly  follow  their  lead  ;  this  I  acknowl- 
edge to  be  an  important  desideratum,  and  he  who  approaches  most 
nearly  to  qualifications  of  this  grade,  will  prove  most  worthy  of  his 
responsible  station,  and  make  it  the  medium  of  the  highest  good. 

*1],  we  must  accept  of  something  short  of  this  for  a  time,  or  many 
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fdiools  will  be  withoat  teachers.  All  who  act  as  sach,  inflaenoe  thdr 
pupils,  to  some  extent,  and,  henoe,  things  in  the  book  which  are  dis- 
tipproved  by  them,  will  not  be  fully  adopted  by  the  scholars,  whatever 
may  be  the  written  role.  "  The  master  says  so,"  has  great  weight, 
even  at  the  fireside. 

Althoagh  the  long  "War  of  the  Dictionaries"  has  been  carried  on 
principally  by  booksellers,  almost  every  one,  with  even  bat  slight  lit- 
erary pretension,  has  indulged  in  predilections  for  one  side  or  the 
other,  —  displayed,  at  times,  in  debate  of  no  very  amiable  tone. 
W^ll  would  it  be  if  all  could  harmonize,  and  adopt  one  uniform 
standard  of  spelling  and  pronouncing  our  language.  But  this  can 
never  be.  It  savors  too  much  of  conservatism  for  the  present  state 
of  the  world.  The  parties  would  never  coalesce.  Those  who  are 
content  with  what  is  time-honored,  would  not  accept  a  change,  whose 
chief  recommendation  would,  perhaps,  be  its  novelty ;  and  opponents, 
having  secured  a  degree  of  success,  would  never  yield  their  vantage- 
ground,  but  persevere  in  the  hope  of  a  final  triumph. 

Much  credit  is  confessedly  due  to  Doctor  Webster,  who  devoted  a 
whole  lifetime  to  letters,  and  whose  aim  was  the  improvement  of  his 
native  tongue.  But  from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  first 
hurge  work,  proposing  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  spelling  certain 
classes  of  words  (1793),  to  this  day,  that  portion  of  the  community 
most  capable  of  judging  in  the  case,  never  favored  his  innovations. 
They  did  not  admit  the  authority  of  an  individual  to  prescribe  the 
way  in  which  they  should  write  their  vernacular.  Nor  are  our  coun- 
trymen —  always  jealous  of  an  invasion  of  their  personal  rights  — 
peculiar  in  this  respect.  The  people  of  imperial  France  have  never 
universally  yielded  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  French  Academy  — 
the  highest  literary  authority  in  their  country  —  for  an  alteration  in. 
the  orthography  of  some  classes  of  French  words ;  but  former  modes 
are  still  adhered  to  by  many  of  their  countrymen,  notwithstanding  the 
prestige  of  this  imposing  authority. 

Something  might  have  been  done  by  us  and  in  Great  Britain,  if 
learned  bodies  or  institutions,  already  in  the  public  confidence,  had 
taken  a  stand  in  the  matter ;  but  to  follow  the  dictum  of  one  man, 
however  learned,  the  people  would  never  consent. 

The  style  of  language  of  a  people  must  and  will  be  decided  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  silent  influence  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
time  will  always  modify  the  fashion  of  expression  and  the  mode  of 
spelling;  but  general  changes  must  ever  be  gradual,  and  a  long  time 
be  required  to  permeate  the  masses. 

The  duty  of  a  lexicographer  is  to  unfold  the  state  of  a  language  as 
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it  18  used  by  the  great  body  of  educated  men,  and  not  aeoording  to 
the  &ncy  of  a  single  mind.  His  book  is  to  represent  what  ezistBy 
Esther  than  what,  in  his  Tiew,  onght  to  be.  And  herein,  as  it  seens 
to  me,  lies  the  diflfereooe  between  the  two  great  competitors  in  the  eon- 
test  referred  to.  One,  a  man  of  notions,  has  endeavored  —  ansop- 
ported  by  a  great  majority  of  the  learned  or  by  correot  nsage  —  to 
foist  upon  the  world,  in  some  instances,  the  results  of  his  own  whims, 
sustained  at  times  by  very  inconclosive  reasonings,  not  always  eon- 
■istent ;  —  the  other,  has  given  ns  a  representation  of  the  language 
as  foond  ia  written  and  in  oral  nse — corroborating  his  own  impres- 
sioQs^y  writers  most  worthy  of  confidence,  and  by  speakers  of  the 
purest  taste ;  in  pronunciation,  accent,  and  orthography,  giving  the 
various  aathorities  in  their  order,  and  indicating  his  personal  prefer- 
ence mainly  by  placbg  his  chosen  method  first. 

If  the  question  were  to  rest  on  this  view  alone,  there  could  hardly 
be  a  doubt  of  the  almost  universal  verdict.  But  perhaps  my  statement 
is  partial ;  possibly,  prejudice  may  mingle  its  influence  and  warp  my 
judgment.  I,  however,  give  it  honestly,  with  no  personal  or  sinister 
purpose,  but  as  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived,  after  no 
inconsiderable  investigation  of  the  subject  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  all  the  experience  that  teaching  the  language  has  fur- 
nished during  that  period.  But  while  I  would  unhesitatingly  an- 
nounce my  preference  for  Worcester's  dictionaries  over  Webster^ 
because  I  find  in  them  the  evidence  of  the  most  careful,  elaborate,  and 
thorough  study  of  the  language,  the  most  impartial  report  of  its  |»o- 
nunciation  as  observed  in  the  most  reliable  public  speakers  of  leamr 
ing,  taste,  and  experience ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Dr.  Weth 
Bier's  are  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher,  and  in  the 
.  library  of  every  student.  Not  because  of  their  etymological  stato> 
ments — these  are  sometimes  capricious;  not  because  of  any  sap- 
posed  superiority  in  their  definitions ;  but  because  of  their  general 
completeness,  and  the  literary  curiosities  which  they  contain  —  as 
well  as  to  indicate  my  respect  for  a  man  who  acted  as  an  American 
pioneer  in  this  field  of  letters.  If  I  could  possess  but  one  dictionaiy, 
it  should  be  that  of  Woroester.  But,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to 
say,  let  a  copy  of  the  best  edition  of  the  large  work  of  each  of  these 
authors  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  an  interest  in  ov 
noble  language,  especially  in  the  possession  of  every  teacher,  or 
on  the  shdves  of  the  school  library ;  let  the  volumes  be  freqneatly 
referred  to,  and  their  contents  careftiUy  noted,  that  the  r^roaok  of 
the  general  ignorance  of  our  mother  tongue  may  be  no  longsr  %  db> 
grace  to  oar  people. 
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[Continaed  firom  page  64,  VoL  III] 

With  the  aim  of  moulding,  guiding,  and  governing  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  expressive  faculties,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  step  in 
our  present  analysis,  which  is  to  consider, 

nL  The  Tendenct  or  Habit  of  Action,  in  the  Expressive  fac- 
ulties, AS  IT  IS  Manifested  in  Utterance. 

Utterance  an  Instinct, — ^When  we  contemplate  man  as  a  being  ca- 
pable of  education,  he  may,  for  our  immediate  purpose,  be  regarded 
as  furnished  by  his  Creator,  with  what  may  be  termed  the  apparatus 
of  expression,  in  the  gift  of  the  various  faculties  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  considering.  We  perceive  him  further  provided  with  an 
adequate  motive  power,  by  which  this  apparatus  is  propelled,  in  the 
involuntary  or  voluntary  action  of  feeling.  The  indication  next  to 
be  observed  by  the  educator,  as  the  suggestion  for  his  guidance,  in 
his  endeavors  to  cooperate  with  Nature's  tendency  to  development, 
is,  In  what  direction  does  the  action  of  the  expressive  faculties  nat- 
urally tend  ?  What,  in  this  instance,  is  the  insUnct  of  spontaneity ! 
What,  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  inward  promptings,  does  the 
child  incline  to  do  or  to  become  ?  What  habit  or  attribute  of  char- 
acter does  he  thus  acquire !  The  answer  furnished  by  observation,  in 
this  case,  plainly  is, — Man,  as  a  sentient,  intellectual,  and  sympathizing 
being,  acting  under  the  primary  impulse  of  instinct,  and  without  any 
interference  of  human  culture,  obviously  inclines  to  Utterance,  (throw- 
ing himself  out,)  or,  in  other  words,  to  self-revelation,  as  an  ordained 
function  of  his  nature,  verifying  and  crowning  his  intelligence,  and 
constituting  him  a  social  and  moral  being,  capable  of  progress  and 
of  culture.  He  craves  and  finds  expression,  accordingly,  in  many  and 
various  forms :  he  makes  himself  felt  and  understood,  in  some  way  or 
other,  by  his  fellows.  Under  the  guidance  of  education,  he  but 
leanis  to  do  this  more  definitely  and  successfully,  through  lan- 
guage and  expressive  art  From  a  sentient  and  intelligent,  he  devel- 
ops thus  into  a  communicative  being, — the  result,  so  far,  of  the  com- 
bination of  uncoDscious  and  voluntary  education,  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
Ko.  9w-{Vok  m,  No.  9.]— 91 
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the  condition  and  the  pledge  of  subsequent  intellectual  and  moral 
progress. 

Mepression  a  Common  Error  of  Educational  Training, — The  at- 
tentive obsenration — not  to  say  the  systematic  study-— of  man,  to 
which  the  educator  and  teacher  should  ev^r  feel  himself  bound,  as  the 
only  security  for  the  intelligent  and  suoe«ssful  discharge  of  his  duties, 
suggests,  at  this  stage  of  our  subject,  the  fact,  that  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  error,  in  the  too  prevalent  arbitrary  modes  of  education,  has 
been  the  repression  rather  than  the  development  of  the  natural  desire 
of  utterance  in  childhood. 

From  the  very  first  steps  of  his  mental  and  moral  progress,  man  is 
not  a  merely  selfish  and  receptive  being.  He  longs  to  impart  his 
feelings,  and  to  communicate  his  observations :  he  Tirishes  to  give,  as  well 
as  to  receive :  he  feels  impelled  to  utter  himself  that  he  may  impart  and 
confer,  not  less  than  receive.  His  impulse,  as  a  sympathetic  one,  is 
unselfish,  generous,  noble.  When  the  child  exclaims  to  his  play- 
mate on  the  beauty  of  the  flower  which  they  see,  he  does  not  merely 
call  for  sympathy  in  the  delight  which  he  feels  :  he  would,  by  his 
instinctive  expression  of  pleasure,  suggest  and  impart  that  delight 

Utterance,  under  the  benign  guardianship  of  Nature,  as  its  Author's 
interpreter,  is  thus,  essentially  and  substantially,  a  moral  process,  not 
less  than  a  merely  sympathetic  and  intellectual  one.  Nor,  in  educa- 
tion, should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that,  by  the  Creator's  ordination, 
every  utterance  of  a  feeling  or  an  emotion,  gives  it  additional  strength 
and  life ;  and  that,  obeying  the  divinely  instituted  law  of  speech  and 
communication,  we  are  aiding  in  the  process  of  building  up,  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  the  fabric  of  human  character. 

Arbitrary  education,  however,  is,  in  no  feature  of  its  meddling 
mismanagement  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  restriction^  the  reserve^ 
and  the  silence,  which  it  is  ever  so  prone  to  impose,  and  on  which  it 
is  so  apt  to  plume  itself,  with  reference  even  to  the  very  first  stages 
of  its  repellent  sway. 

The  five  years'  probationary  and  preparatory  silence  which  Ptthag- 
oras  is  said  to  have  exacted  of  his  disciples,  might  be  an  excellent 
discipline  for  mature  minds,  as  an  introduction  to  the  "  metaphysic 
bog  profound,"  into  which  he  meant  thereafter  to  plunge  them.  But 
one  of  the  first  and  most  urgent  wants  of  childhood  is  utterance. 
The  innocent  little  human  being  is  ever  thus  holding  out  his  petty 
link  in  the  golden  chain  which  binds  heart  to  heart,  mind  to  mind, 
and  man  to  God :  he  is  ever  ready  to  join  his  link  to  that  of  his 
neighbor.  But  the  mechanical  educationist,  with  his  ^  look  at  your 
book,  and  not  at  me !"  frowns  the  infant  volunteer  back  to  his  seati 


to  bis  individuality,  and  his  isolation ;  and  the  chain  by  which  the 
little  petitioner  for  sympathy  and  knowledge,  might  have  been  lifted 
with  the  conjoined  force  of  the  mental  world,  is  of  no  avail  to  him : 
his  link  of  connection  with  it  is  yet  detached.  His  tnm  has  not  yet 
come,  in  the  great  game  of  opportunity ;  and  he  must  bide  his  time 
as  best  he  may. 

Appropriate  Training, — ^Under  the  unerring  and  genial  guidance 
of  the  mother,  the  child  is  not  perpetually  immured  within  doors,  or 
eonfined  to  one  spot,  or  fixed  in  one  posture :  he  is  allowed,  occasion- 
ally, at  least,  to  behold  the  outward  world,  to  range  the  fields,  to 
walk  on  the  road,  to  observe  the  objects  around  bim,  to  feel  their  at- 
tractive force,  to  admire  their  beauty,  to  wonder  and  to  inquire  about 
what  is  new  to  him,  to  utter  his  exclamations  of  pleasure,  to  examine, 
and  to  name  whatever  strikes  his  attention.  He  thus  enjoys  his  own 
nature  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties ;  he  is  consciously  progress- 
ive in  intelligence  and  in  speech,  as  in  feeling,  and,  so  far,  is  effectually 
and  successfully  preparing  to  become,  in  due  season,  eloquently  ex- 
pressive. 

Disadvantages  of  City  Education, — ^The  worst,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
many  evils  attending  the  supposed  necessity  of  congregating  in  cities, 
and  adopting  artificial  modes  of  life,  is  one  but  little  thought  of. 
The  parent  who  reliDquishes  his  rural  home  in  the  open  village  street 
or  in  the  field,  flatters  himself,  perhaps,  that  he  is  securing  better  edu- 
cational advantages  for  his  children,  when  he  takes  up  his  abode  in 
one  of  the  confined  dwellings  of  the  close-crowded  city.  He  may 
find,  by  the  exchange,  a  teacher  more  expert  in  turning  the  machin- 
ery of  instruction,  and  a  more  ample  supply  of  the  learning  to  be  had 
from  books.  But  the  nobler,  the  ^uly  liberal  part  of  his  childrens' 
education,  he  has  foregone  forever.  The  free  scope,  the  pure,  bracing 
air,  the  rich  variety  of  nature, — the  healthful  influence  of  these  on 
the  growing  frame  and  the  expanding  mind,  on  the  susceptible  heart, 
on  the  plastic  imagination,  on  the  whole  soul  and  character ;  these 
are  sacrificed,  and  with  them,  the  best  capabilities  of  culture. 

Educational  Benefits  of  Rural  Life, — In  no  respect  are  the  losses 
just  mentioned  greater  than  in  regard  to  the  part  of  education  which 
we  are  now  contemplating.  To  the  child  reared  in  the  freedom  and 
the  beauty  of  nature,  everything  around  him  becomes  a  language, 
expressing  the  happiness  which  he  unconsciously  enjoys.  His  vocab- 
ulary is  furnished  in  the  forms,  the  colors,  the  life,  the  sounds  and  mo- 
tion, amid  which  he  finds  himself.  The  half-conscious  awe  which  he 
feels,  under  the  deep  shade  and  the  sweeping  boughs  of  the  great 
alm^  through  which  he  looks  up,  with  a  pleasmg  dread  and  wonder 
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to  the  over-flrchiog  akj,  the  beautifiil  wild-flower  which  waves  and 
nods  to  him  as  he  passes^  the  brook  which  runs  bubbling  and  gar- 
gling through  the  meadow,  the  majesty  of  the  flowing  river,  the  roar- 
ing of  the  winter  wind  through  the  bare  trees,  the  whirling  of  the 
snow-flakes,  the  glittering  garment  of  the  ice-storm,  the  opening  of 
the  spring  buds,  the  fluttering  of  the  sunmier  leaves,  and  the  sailing 
of  the  fiJJing  leaf  in  autumn,  the  enlivening  voices  of  the  domestic 
animals,  the  entrancing  music  of  the  birds; — ^these,  and  a  thousand 
other  unpaid  teachers,  have  all  been  training  him  in  a  language  true, 
copious,  perfect,  and  inspiring, — compared  to  which,  book-learning  is 
but  as  the  dry  husk  to  the  rich  nutritious  grain. 

Genial  Culture, — ^To  &vor  and  cherish,  not  to  check,  utterance — 
to  elicit,  not  to  repress  expression, — to  multiply,  and  deepen,  and  ex- 
pand, and  fill,  not  to  dry  up,  the  sources  and  reservoirs  of  language ; — 
these  are  the  true  offices  of  education.  -  The  cultivation  of  the  young 
mind,  taking  a  8U£^;estive  hint  from  the  cultivation  of  the  young  tree, 
should  allow  a  liberal  scope  of  nutrition,  of  growth  and  expansion, 
before  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  pruning  knife.  A  large  part  of  early 
education  should  consist  in  conversation,  in  which  the  pupil  should 
freely  partake,  as  the  natural  means  of  acquiring  accuracy  and  ex- 
pertness,  as  well  as  freedom,  in  expression.  The  tendency  to  write 
and  to  draw,  should  have  fiill  scope  and  ample  encouragement  Care 
should  be  taken  to  render  interesting  and  attractive  every  form  of 
exercise  by  which  the  student  may  ultimately  attain  to  the  free,  for- 
dble,  and  correct  expression  of  thought.  To  the  various  modes  of 
securing  such  fruits  of  culture,  in  detail,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  in  the  sequel. 

IV.    Rbsult  of  thk  AonoN  of  thb  Exprbssivb  Faoultixs: — 

Communication. 

The  Power  of  CommurUeation. — ^In  the  previous  stages  of  our 
present  inquiries,  we  have  been  occupied  with  the  claseification  of  the 
powers  of  expression,  their  eprings  of  action^  and  the  hahUual  tea- 
dency  and  direction  of  their  current,  under  the  guidance  of  unassisted 
nature  and  of  education.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  investiga- 
tion preliminary  and  introductory  to  the  actual  work  of  express  cul- 
ture, is  the  consideration  of  the  Results  at  which,  whether  by  the 
law  of  natural  development  or  that  of  educational  cultivation,  the 
human  being  arrives,  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  his  powen  of 
expression. 

The  immediate  result  of  utterance  is  Communication, — the  impa^ 
tation  and  interchange  of  sympathy  or  sentiment,  by  whidi  man  in* 
his  fellow  man  wiih  the  same  feeling,  afibotioD,  emotioDy  psrtnni 
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tfiavglit,  or  Bentimeiit,  which  actiuiteB  himself;  and  which,  m  the  cir- 
de  of  kindred  minds  is  enlarged  by  the  aggregation  of  numbers,  ex- 
tends his  personal  mood  or  mental  condition  throughout  the  sphere , 
of  the  community  of  whidh  he  is  a  member. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Effect*  qf  Communication, — ^The  views, 
the  will,  and  the  power  of  an  individual,  acquire,  through  communi- 
cation, an  ascendency,  it  may  be,  over  a  nation,  or  even  over  the 
whole  civilized  race,  for  successive  ages ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intellectual  acquisitions,  the  moral  and  spiritual  attainments,  the 
tympathiee  and  the  accumulated  resources  of  nations  and  of  ages, 
may  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  individual,  through  the  magic 
power  of  language. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  man's  power  of  communication  with  his  fel- 
lows, gives  to  the  aggregated  multitudes  of  a  whole  people,  or  even 
of  the  race,  the  unity  of  purpose,  the  singleness  of  aim,  the  direct- 
ness, the  personal  efficiency,  the  ease  and  the  certainty  of  action  of  a 
sbgle  agent ;  while  it  equally  arms  the  individual  with  the  intellect- 
ual, the  physical^  and  the  moral  force  of  millions.  The  sage,  the 
orator,  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  thus  become 
the  recognized  representatives  of  a  people  or  of  mankind,  to  whom 
communities  and  nations  bow  in  submission  or  in  homage,  and  to 
whose  ascendant  genius  they  render  the  tribute  of  heart  and  hand, 
of  treasure,  or  of  life.  Thus,  too,  the  youth,  in  his  studious  endeav- 
on  to  advance  his  intellectual  and  moral  condition,  has  the  aid  arising 
from  the  experience,  the  counsels,  the  guidance,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  intelligent  and  the  virtuous  of  every  age  and  nation  which 
possesses  an  accessible  record  of  its  progress ;  and  the  student  whose 
days  have  been  spent  in  strictest  seclusion  and  unremitting  investiga- 
tion, enjoys  the  assurance  that  the  fruits  of  his  solitary  research  and 
strenuous  application  shall  be  gathered  not  by  himself  alone,  but  by 
whatever  enlightened  and  sympathizing  minds,  throughout  the 
world,  and  in  all  subsequent  time,  shall  come  within  his  sphere  of 
conmiunication  by  living  voice  or  written  word. 

Value  of  Communication. — Communication,  as  the  boon  of  lan- 
guage, is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  immediate  results  merely,  as  a 
telegraphic  convenience  for  the  impartation  of  feeling  or  the  convey- 
ance of  thought, — great  as  its  uses,  in  this  relation,  are  to  the  whole 
race.  Language  is  the  vehicle  of  all  knowledge.  Like  the  noble 
ship,  costly  and  valuable  in  itself,  but  yet  more  valuable  in  the  treas- 
ure with  which  it  is  fraught,  it  comes  laden  with  the  accumulations 
of  countless  minds  and  boundless  wealth.  To  measure  its  full  value, 
we  should  have  to  compute  the  number  and  the  worth  of  every 
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acquisition  which  the  mind  has  garnered  up  in  the  recorda  of  every 
department  of  science  and  literature,  and  thus  rendered  capable  of 
conveyance  from  man  to  man,  and  from  generation  to  generation, 
throughout  the  world.  * 

V.     Educational  Processes  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Ex- 
pressive Faculties. 

These  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads :  The  Attentive 
Observation  and  the  Love  of  Nature  ;  the  Study  and  the  Practice  of 
Art ;  the  Study  of  Language ;  the  Practice  of  Exercises  in  Oral  and 
Written  Expression. 

Omissions  and  Defects  in  Modes  of  Culture. — Language, 
— The  plan  of  education  generally  adopted  for  the  exercise  and  disci- 
pline of  the  expressive  faculties,  indicates  little  philosophical  design, 
logical  consistency,  generous  spirit,  or  liberal  scope,  in  the  course 
which  it  prescribes.  It  is  founded  on  views  too  narrow  and  exclu- 
sive ;  and  its  execution  has  been  too  mechanical.  The  mother's  and 
the  teacher's  eye  has  been  fastened  too  exclusively  on  the  facts  of 
language  alone,  as  so  many  detached  points  to  be  mastered  in  detail 
Hence  the  injury  sometimes  done  to  the  organs  of  speech,  by  prema- 
ture attempts  to  conquer  some  of  the  difficulties  of  articulation,  in  the 
mother's  zeal  for  the  precocious  development  of  the  faculties  of  her 
child;  and  hence,  also,  the  mechanical  and  arbitrary  processes  of 
alphabetic  training,  in  its  customary  forms.  The  eager  desire  for  im- 
mediate definite  results,  has  caused  the  teacher,  too  generally,  to  over- 
look the  great  facts  that  language  is  but  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
the  expressive  faculties  are  exerted,  or  in  which  expressive  power  is 
to  be  developed,  and  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  language  is  in- 
separable from  due  exercise  in  all  the  kindred  forms  of  expression  to 
which  the  mind  naturally  tends. 

The  general  plan  of  education  is  limited  to  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  the  oral  and  written  forms  of  language,  in  the  school  rou- 
tine of  reading  and  grammar^  and  what  is  termed  campasitum. 
The  forms  of  exercise  and  the  methods  of  training,  also,  in  these  de- 
partments of  education,  have  too  generally  been  literal  and  mechan- 
ical ;  and  the  poverty  and  imperfection  of  the  results  have  betrayed 
the  defects  of  the  plan  which  prescribed  them. 

Methods  too  exclusively  Passive  and  Receptive, — ^The  great  im- 
portance of  a  full  and  generous  development  of  the  whole  mental  con- 
stitution, as  indispensable  to  the  right  action  of  any  of  its  elementi, 
having  been  overlooked  in  the  plan  of  education,  due  allowance  hat 
too  seldom  been  made,  in  the  tnuning  of  the  mind,  for  the  adequate 
ttrerdse  and  discipline  of  the  active  nature  and  of  the  ezpTeaiifl 
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.powen  of  the  human  being.  The  general  prescription  of  the  pip- 
Msses  of  instruction,  has  evidently  been  directed  to  the  receptive  ac- 
tion of  the  understanding  and  the  impleting  of  the  memory.  The 
mind  of  the  pupil  has  been  too  uniformly  kept  in  a  comparatively 
paedtfe  condition.  He  has  not  been  permitted  and  invited  to  use  suf- 
ficiently even  thosQ  materials  of  expression  which  he  has,  from  the 
earliest  steps  of  his  progress,  in  the  routine  of  education,  been  so 
laboriously  employed  in  accumulating.  Expression,  neglected  in 
early  training,  becomes  difficult  in  later  stages;  and  conscious  failure 
incurred  in  attempting  it,  renders  it  distasteful.  Effort,  under  such 
eircumstances,  is  reluctantly  made,  frequently  intermitted,  and  ere 
long  discontinued. 

Neglect  of  our  own  Language, — No  remark  is  more  common 
or  more  true,  than  that  even  our  highest  and  best  courses  of  cul- 
ture do  not  result  in  furnishing  accomplished  men,  as  regards  the 
actual  use,  in  speech  or  writing,  of  our  own  language.  Ample  time, 
comparatively,  is  usually  allowed  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  even  for  that  of  some  of  the  modem  ;  but  little  is  ex- 
pressly assigned  for  the  thorough  acquisition  of  our  own,  which,  to 
ensure  to  the  student  a  perfect  command  of  it,  should  be  the  ground- 
work of  daily  exercises,  thoughtfully  planned  and  carefully  executed} 
from  the  first  steps  in  education  onward  to  the  last  day  of  professional 
preparation  for  the  business  of  life. 

Faults  of  Unconscious  Teaching, — Some  of  the  many  causes  of 
imperfect  teaching,  in  the  department  of  language,  may  be  found  in 
the  &ct,  that  the  true  nature  and  actual  character  of  early  training 
•re  not  recognized  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to  superintend  the  first 
steps  of  childhood  in  the  path  of  development.  The  mother  and  the 
primary  teacher  too  often  overlook  the  vast  influence  of  example^ 
which,  to  the  imitative  nature  of  childhood,  always  becomes  a  model. 
Hence  the  imperfect  articulation,  incorrect  pronunciation,  mechanical 
monotony,  and  lifeless  tone,  which  are  so  generally  prevalent  in 
school  reading.  These  faults  are,  too  often,  faithful  copies  of  the 
style  which  the  ear  of  the  young  learner  has  unconsciously  caught 
from  his  mother,  his  teacher,  or  his  class-mates,  and  which  habit 
rivets  on  his  voice,  for  life. 

Error  in  Alphabetic  Instruction, — ^The  mechanical  manner  in 
which  the  child^s  first  lessons  in  reading  are  sometimes  conducted, 
k  another  cause  of  failure,  in  the  department  of  instruction  to  which 
we  now  refer.  In  many  schools,  the  young  pupil  never  has  his  at- 
tention called,  definitely  or  consciously,  to  the  fact  that  the  letters  of 
tbfl  alphabet  are  phonetic  characters,  the  whole  value  of  which  con- 
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■ists  in  the  sounds  whicH  ibej  represent :  in  many,  he  may  pas 
througH  the  whole  coarse  of  instruction  without  being  once  called  to 
practice  the  constituent  elementary  sounds  of  his  own  language :  in 
very  many,  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  exercise  and  develop,  modify, 
or  cultivate,  in  any  form,  the  voice  itself.  Hence  the  prevalence  of 
the  errors  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  fruits  of  uncon- 
scious imitation,  and  which  careful,  early  cultivation  can  alone  pre- 
vent. 

Neglect  of  the  Meaning  of  Wards. — ^An  obvious  defect  in  preva- 
lent modes  of  education,  as  regards  adequate  preparation  for  the  free 
and  correct  use  of  our  native  language,  is  the  yet  too  common  neg- 
lect of  early  and  progressive  etymological  training  in  the  analysis  of 
words,  and  the  tracing  of  the  significant  value  of  their  component 
syllables,  so  as  to  ascertain  and  ^i  in  the  mind  their  exact  meaning 
and  full  power,  and  to  follow  their  transitions  from  a  primary  to  a 
secondary  sense,  or  firom  one  which  is  figurative  and  imaginative  to 
one  which  is  purely  intellectual  or  merely  practical.  It  is  such  inti- 
mate knowledge,  and  such  only, — the  fruit  of  daily  exercise  and  careful 
training, — ^that  can  give,  at  length,  to  the  mature  scholar,  or  the  pro- 
fessional speaker,  that  mastery  of  words,  which  now  so  often,  when 
almost  too  late,  he  feels  that  he  needs  for  the  full  and  perfect  express- 
ion of  his  thoughts. 

Defective  Forms  of  Heading  Exercises. — A  common  and  marked 
fiulure  of  education,  as  regards  the  course  of  instruction  in  reading, 
is  partly  attributable  to  the  cause  last  mentioned, — ^the  unintelligent 
enunciation  of  words, — ^but  largely,  also,  to  the  mechanical  perusal  and 
unmeaning  pronunciation  of  sentences,  as  merely  so  many  successions  of 
audible  sounds.  Such  exercises  deaden  rather  than  enliven  the  powers 
of  expression,  as  they  blunt  rather  than  sharpen  the  understanding,  for 
the  intelligent  conception  of  meaning.  Yet,  in  not  a  few  schools  is  it 
the  fact,  that  even  quite  young  pupils  are  never  asked,  in  performing  a 
reading  exercise,  to  point  out,  previous  to  the  pronouncing  of  a  sen- 
tence, those  words  in  it  which  are  most  significant  or  expressive,  and 
accordingly  require  that  special  force  or  turn  of  utterance,  which 
alone  can  render  them  emphatic^  so  as  to  convey  their  full  sense,  or 
bring  out  the  whole  sentiment  which  the  sentence  was  firamed  to  ex- 
press. A  similar  neglect  is  too  prevalent  as  regards  the  effect  of 
proper  pauses  in  reading,  which  should  always  suggest  to  the  ear  an 
intelligent  analpis  of  a  sentence  into  its  constituent  portions  of  sense, 
not,  as  is  very  fr^quentiy  the  case,  a  mechanical  analysis,  servilely 
following  the  grammatical  punctuation  with  measured  uniformity  of 
Qtterancei  whatever  be  the  depth  of  thought,  or  the  force  of  feelnig^ 
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implied  in  die  language  of  the  oompoeitioD.  As  the  syntactical  punc- 
toationi  although  it  may  often  coincide  with  the  ezpresmve  and  signifi- 
oant  rhetorical  pausing,  does  not  necessarily  do  so,  but,  on  the  oon- 
trary^  is  sometimes  directly  at  variance  with  it,  the  effect  of  uniformly 
following  the  pointi,  must,  in  such  cases,  be  a  positive  hindrance  rath- 
er than  a  help  to  intelligible  or  appropriate  reading,  as  an  exercise 
of  voice.  The  utterance  of  the  common  phrases,  *^  Yes,  sir,"  or  ^  No, 
•ir,'^  will  furnish  sufficient  illustration  here.  The  comma  preceding 
the  word  ^  sir,"  is  due  to  the  eye,  on  the  score  of  syntax,  but  not  to 
the  ear  or  the  voice,  on  that  of  sense. 

It  is  in  the  audible  reading  of  poetry^  however,  that  the  defects  of 
current  education  are  most  strikingly  exhibited,  as  regards  the  disd- 
pline  of  the  expressive  faculties.  Poetry,  as  the  language  of  imag- 
ination and  feeling,  speaking  to  the  heart,  properly  requires  a  mode 
of  reading  obviously  quite  different  from  that  of  the  usual  forms  of 
plain  didactic  prose,  addressed  to  the  understanding  merely.  The 
word-pictures  of  the  poet  paint  their  imagery  on  the  imagination ;  the 
mtellect  interprets  their  forms ;  the  heart  beats  in  response  to  the 
graphic  delineation ;  and  the  voice  gives  expression  to  a  correspon- 
dent melody  of  tone,  while  it  utters  the  words  of  the  verse.  To  read 
poetry  aright,  therefore,  implies  the  poet*s  inspiration,  imparted  to 
the  soul  and  voice  of  the  reader, — an  exalted  state  of  imagination,  a 
sympathetic  vividness  of  feeling,  unconscious  quickness  and  acuteness 
of  intellectual  conception,  a  plastic  voice  and  expressive  tone.  An 
iqppropriate  course  of  preparatory  discipline  of  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion,  is  obviously,  then,  as  indispensable  to  poetic  utterance,  as  the 
right  understanding  of  the  intellectual  sense  of  a  sentence,  is  to  the 
ordinary  reading  of  prose.  For  this  purpose,  every  grand  or  beauti- 
ful form  of  nature  or  of  expressive  art  to  which  he  can  resort,  with  a 
view  to  give  susceptibility  to  feeling  and  imagination  or  pleasure  to 
taste,  now  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  teacher,  an  instru- 
ment of  power,  to  aid  him  in  the  processes  of  culture.  Now  is  the 
time  when  be  feels  how  deeply  he  must  ever  be  indebted  to  the  vivi- 
fying influence  of  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  and  every  chaste 
form  of  decorative  art,  as  the  effective  means  of  opening  the  eye  of 
the  soul  to  the  vision  of  grandeur  or  of  beauty,  firing  the  heart  with 
the  ardor  of  inspiration,  touching  it  with  the  sense  of  tenderness 
and  love,  and  refining  the  taste  by  the  display  of  true  elegance  and 
grace. 

The  dry,  prosaic,  lifeless  style  in  which  poetry  is  too  generally  read 
in  our  schools,  is  more  injurious  than  beneficial,  not  merely  to  the  fac- 
ulties more  immediately  concerned  in  the  conception  or  utterance  of 
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poetic  oompositioD,  but  to  the  action  and  influence  of  all  those  pow- 
ers, mental  and  moral,  which  tend  to  elevate  and  refine  the  soul,  and 
mould  the  character  to  the  highest  forms  of  excellence.  There  is 
something  akin  to  the  barrenness  of  spirit  with  which  the  sceptic  pe- 
ruses a  page  of  sacred  scripture,  in  the  utterly  mechanical  manner  in 
which  the  well-drilled  pupil  in  mathematics  or  in  grammar,  is  some- 
times permitted  to  read  strains  of  the  purest  poetry,  embodying  the 
sublimest  sentiments,  and  calling  for  tones  of  the  deepest  and  most 
vivid  emotion,  or  even  of  the  most  exalted  passion. 

The  general  neglect  of  appropriate  means  for  cherishing  sensibility 
and  cultivating  taste,  in  the  relation  now  referred  to,  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  it  prevails  most  in  that  form  of  education  and  in 
that  class  of  schools  in  which  it  tells  with  the  deepest  eflfect : — I  refer 
to  our  common  modes  of  mental  cultivation,  and  to  those  seminaries 
in  which  the  mass  of  our  people  are  trained.  The  recuperative  influ- 
ences of  classical  culture,  in  our  higher  literary  institutions,  does 
something  to  redeem,  in  this  respect,  the  omissions  and  the  defects  of 
earlier  training.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that,  even  in  our  boast- 
ed New  England  education,  as  generally  conducted,  the  young  who 
are  to  receive  no  such  remedial  aid  for  disproportioned  and  defective 
cultivation,  close  their  school  course  without  the  benefit  of  a  single 
effort^  on  the  part  of  instructors,  to  render  tlieir  pupils  capable  of  ap- 
preciating or  expressing  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  best  passages 
of  Qur  own  literature  and  that  of  the  parent  land, — ^a  literature  which 
contains  confessedly  more  of  the  inspiring  elements  of  pure  morality 
and  noble  character,  as  well  as  genuine  beauty,  than  any  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  earth;  not  excepting  even  the  model  languages  of 
classic  antiquity. 

Instruction  in  Orammar. — It  is  but  of  late  that  those  who  pre- 
scribe the  forms  of  education  or  the  modes  of  instruction,  have  fur- 
nished the  working  teacher  with  the  means  of  rational  and  philosophic 
training  for  his  pupils,  in  another  department  of  culture  professedly 
occupied  with  the  discipline  of  the  expressive  faculties,  but,  in  past 
years,  so  formally  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  embarrass  and 
retard  rather  than  aid  the  progress  of  development.  A  great  change, 
unquestionably,  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  text-books  on 
Grammar ;  and  in  this  branch  of  instruction  we  have  recently  been 
provided  with  valuable  facilities  for  improvement,  in  several  excellent 
treatises,  well  suited  to  the  true  uses  of  a  text-book, — not  a  synthetic 
synopsis  of  the  science  as  it  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  consummate  gram- 
marian, but  a  gradually  progressive  and  practical  presentation  of  the 

j€iet»  from  its  simplest  elements  upward,  in  a  course,  at  the  laiiie 
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tune,  80  strictly  logical,  that  every  step  leads,  by  a  law  of  thought,  to 
another,  and  so  thoroughly  practical,  that, — to  use  the  not  inapt 
ezpreasion  of  a  GFerman  instructor  visiting  one  of  our  American 
achoola, — ^the  pupil  is  made,  at  every  step,  to  ^  experience  grammar." 

Defective  Methods, — Still,  too  many  of  our  teachers  cling  to  the 
narrow  practice  of  following,  in  every  grammar  lesson,  the  order  of  a 
iynthetic  text-book,  in  which  the  subject  is  admirably  arranged  for  a 
systematic  and  philosophic  review  of  the  science,  but  by  no  means 
for  the  successive  steps  of  progress  to  the  young  mind  commencing 
the  study  of  it  The  method  of  such  text-books  is  precisely  that 
which  must  be  inverted  in  all  true,  living,  oral  instruction,  or  in  any 
rational  attempt  to  introduce  a  Jearner  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  to  guide  him  in  his  first  endeavors  to  reduce  it  to  practice  in  illus- 
trative forms  of  exercise.  The  logic  of  instruction  requires  that  the 
whole  science  of  grammar  should  be  first  subjected  to  a  rigorous  an- 
alysis in  the  teacher's  own  mind,  that  its  elements  may  be  exhibited 
individually  and  successively  to  that  of  the  pupil,  and  so  become  the 
groundwork  of  his  indiictive  and  intelligent  progress  from  the  recog- 
nition of  facts  to  that  of  principles  and  laws.  The  practical  part  of 
the  instructor's  business,  requires,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches,  a 
strict  compliance  with  the  rule  of  presenting  one  element  only  at  a 
time,  but  in  such  succession  as  to  develop  the  whole  subject  in  easy 
steps  of  connected  progress,— each  perfectly  understood  and  thor- 
oughly exemplified ;  nothing  assumed,  but  everything  proved ;  noth- 
ing merely  defined  without  being  reduced  to  practice. 

The  Practice  of  Composition, — Till  very  recently,  in  comparison, 
no  branch  of  education  connected  so  immediately  with  the  discipline 
of  the  expressive  faculties,  has  been  more  faultily  conducted  than 
this.  Without  waiting  for  the  development  and  efficient  action  of 
the  reflective  faculties,  or  the  power  of  abstract  conception  and  gen- 
eral thought,  the  teacher,  when  he  has  conducted  his  pupils  through 
a  very  imperfect  course  of  grammar  and  mechanical  **  parsing,"  and, 
perhaps,  a  little  technical  rhetoric,  proceeds  to  prescribe  a  task  in  com- 
position, on  some  general  theme  requiring  the  thoughts  of  a  mature 
and  capacious  mind,  besides  the  command  of  a  skillful  pen,  for  its 
proper  treatment 

Besults  of  Defective  Methods  of  Teaching, — Called  thus,  without 
means,  to  perform  a  task  which  leads  him  entirely  away  from  the  re- 
gion in  which  his  mind  naturally  and  habitually  works,— the  concrete 
world  of  actual  observation  and  of  clear  conception  or  conscious  feel- 
1^9 — the  pupil  finds  himself  unable  to  do  what  is  required  of  him  as 
a  personal  effort    In  these  circumstances,  if  he  does  not  actually 
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shirk  the  task  imposed  on  him,  he  has  no  resort  but  to  repeat  the 
commonplace  thoughts  and  sayings  of  others,  in  which  he  feels  no 
interest,  and  which,  to  his  consciousness,  have  no  truth.  The  precious 
moments  of  youth  .are  thus  worse  than  wasted ;  the  expressive  facul- 
ties are  withered  and  dried  up;  and  education,  thus  misdirected, 
destroys  the  powers  which  it  was  employed  to  cherish. 

Advantages  of  Seasonable  Training. — ^Teachers  who  take  the  pains 
to  observe  well,  know  that  there  is  a  stage  in  the  life  of  childhood, 
when  expression  is  a  spontaneous  tendency  and  a  delight, — when  to 
construct  a  sentence  on  his  slate,  or  pencil  a  little  note  on  paper,  is  to 
the  miniature  ^*  ambitious  student,"  a  conscious  achievement  and  a 
triumph  of  power.  Then  is  the  happy  moment  for  beginning  the 
work  of  practice,  which,  if  neglected  at  that  stage,  will  never  be 
easily,  naturally,  or  effectively  done  afterward.  The  attempt  may  be 
made  at  a  later  period,  under  the  influence  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a 
feeling  of  shame,  or  the  consciousness  of  compulsion.  But,  by  this  time, 
the  plastic  suppleness  and  pliancy  of  the  mind  is  gone;  and  the  whole 
endeavor  proves  an  affair  of  difficulty  and  dislike.  The  teacher's  pol- 
icy is  never  to  let  the  moment  come  when  composition,  whether  in 
the  form  of  note  or  letter,  or  narrative,  or  description,  is  felt  to  be 
anything  else  than  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege.  The  expression  of  sen- 
timent, and  the  argument  for  an  opinion,  will  then,  become  as  easy, 
as  natural,  and  as  pleasurable  employment,  as  the  first  steps  of  con- 
scious progress,  in  the  penning  of  a  juvenile  note  or  letter. 

Kketorie. — The  great  defect  in  conducting  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion,— a  defect  which  is  still  very  prevalent, — consists  in  the  fiict  that 
the  study  of  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  theoretic  speculation  on  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  or  is  limited  to  the  mere  committing  of  rules  to  mem- 
ory. Rhetoric,  to  become  a  useful  branch  of  modem  education, 
should  embrace  a  gradually  progressive  course  of  exercises,  embody- 
ing successively  the  facts  of  language,  in  the  use  of  words  and  the 
construction  of  sentences ;  it  should  include  the  practice  of  daily 
writing,  for  successive  years ;  frequent  exercises  in  the  logical  arrang- 
ing of  thought  for  the  purposes  of  expression,  and  the  adapting  of 
the  forms  and  character  of  expression  to  thought ;  and  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  close  study  and  critical  analysis  of  the  works  of 
distinguished  writers,  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  perfect  mastery  over 
every  form  of  style. 

Elocution :  Errors  in  Modes  of  Instruction. — Few  branches  of 
education  are  so  little  understood  or  rightly  practiced  as  this.  We 
have,  in  our  current  modes  of  instruction,  little  choice  between  the 
fruits  of  style  arising  from  what  the  indolent  incline  to  term  **a 
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gneront  neglect,"  through  fear  of  *^  spoiling  ^  what-  they  claim  ai 
**  nature,"  and  those  firalts,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  attribatable 
to  literal  and  mechanical  modes  of  cultivation,  and  consist  in  the  ob- 
tnision  of  arbitrary  details  and  artificial  forms.  Hence  the  results 
which  characterize  the  one,  in  the  gross  errors  of  slovenly  and  low 
habit,  coarse  and  disgusting  manner,  uncouth  effect,  bawling  vehe- 
mence, and  gesticulating  violence,  of  what  is  sometimes  dignified 
with  the  name  of  "popular  oratoiy  f  and  hence  the  opposite  traits  of 
finical  taste,  affected  elegance,  false  refinement,  and  studied  contri- 
vances of  effect,  which  belong  to  perverted  culture. 

Errors  in  Theory, — With  the  advocates  of  n^lect,  the  true  teach- 
er, as  a  believer  in  the  value  of  cultivation,  can  have  little  sympathy, 
fiirther  than  in  the  condemnation  of  false  and  artificial  manner.  Neg- 
lect of  culture,  he  knows  well,  produces,  in  regard  to  all  expressive 
art,  the  same  obvious  faults  of  rawness  and  inappropriateness,  awk- 
wardness and  error.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the 
language  of  some  eminent  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  protest  against 
the  errors  of  mechanical  and  literal  training,  gives  countenance  to 
the  claims  of  ignorance  on  this  subject,  and  seems  to  sanction  the 
otter  neglect  of  cultivation.  Prominent  among  these  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  find  an  authority  otherwise  so  justly  eminent  as  Dr. 
Whately,  whose  own  brilliant  talents  and  ready  power  of  expression, 
while  they  tend  to  give  him  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  are  perhaps  the  very  circumstances  which  dis- 
qualify him  to  form  a  true  judgment  on  the  modes  of  cultivation 
best  adapted  to  the  great  majority  of  minds  which  M  under  the  care 
of  the  teacher,  in  the  common  routine  of  education.  The  error, — if 
(me  may  be  pardoned  the  term, — by  which  ingenious  minds  are,  on 
this  subject  sometimes  entirely  misled  by  superficial  observation  and 
hasty  conclusions,  is  that  of  overlooking  the  great  fact  that,  in  the 
cultivation  of  any  branch  of  expressive  art,  education  is  properly 
charged  with  a  double  duty, — that  of  aiding,  by  every  favoring  influ- 
ence, the  inward  power  of  conception,  and  that  of  watching  over  the 
outward  form  of  expression.  In  the  former  function,  education  is 
qnritual,  genial,  inspiring,  intellectual,  in  its  suggestions :  in  the  latter, 
its  office  is  formative  and  exterior ;  it  watches,  with  the  nicety  of  a 
musician's  ear  and  a  painter's  eye,  over  every  point  of  detail,  and  as- 
siduously trains  every  organ  of  the  pupil  to  exactness,  as  the  law  of 
truth,  extending  to  the  minutest  effect  of  vocal  utterance  and  visible 
action.  True  culture,  in  this  relation,  aims  at  a  perfect  result,  and 
descends,  therefore,  to  the  moulding  of  every  detail. 

The  neeeaarjf  Union  of  Theory  and  FracUee  in  Teaching. — It  is 
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a  gMftI  «rror  to  snppoM  thai,  in  doings  its  practica]  work,  edaeatkm 
niiitt  do  it  in  a  narrow  and  senrile  spirit,  or  in  a  merely  mechanical 
t>nn«  Genuine  instmction,  in  its  minuteet  direction,  reco^ises  and 
Imprenet  a  principle  which  prompts  the  preference  of  one  form  of 
azpression  to  another ;  and  it  takes  care  to  deepen  the  impression  of 
the  principle  by  means  of  the  associated  art  in  practice.  Faithful 
teaching  must  always  extend  to  details.  There  is  no  slighting  or 
sloTcning  in  its  work.  The  difference  between  true  and  false  instruc- 
tion, in  all  art,  is  simply  this :  the  former  in  prescribing  a  rule,  refers 
to  the  parent  principle  ^m  which  it  is  derived,  and  thus  makes 
instruction  logical ;  the  latter  lays  down  the  rule  as  a  detached  and 
arbitrary  fact  of  mere  inculcation,  and  thus  renders  instruction  em- 
pirical and  mechanical.  The  skillful  teacher  knows  how,  in  inculca- 
ting the  closest  application  to  detail,  to  keep  the  mind  intent  on  the 
prindple  which  suggests  it.  No  error  in  educational  training  can  be 
greater  than  that  of  shrinking  from  or  shunning  particulars,  under 
the  plea  of  generalizing.  In  all  matters  of  expressive  art,  prindple 
must  be  developed  and  applied  in  practice. 

necessity  of  Detail, — ^The  right  expression  of  a  sentiment  by 
voice  and  action,  like  every  other  external  act  of  mind  and  organ, 
hat  necessarily  a  mode  and  a  form,  coextensive  with  the  words  in 
which  it  is  embodied ;  and  neither  teacher  nor  student  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  one  element  of  the  true  effect  The  attention,  there- 
fore, must  be  directed  to  the  study  and  observation,  ^  analytically,  of 
the  emphasis,  tones,  pauses,  d^c.,**  unless  we  are  willing  to  neglect  the 
proper  effect  of  these  on  speech.  If  we  can  not  communicate  senti* 
ment  without  a  due  observance  of  these,  they  must  evidently  be 
studied,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  value  and  importance  ;  and 
the  very  office  of  instruction  is,  in  all  such  cases,  patiently  to  descend 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  detail. 

Yet  Dr.  Whately,  in  his  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  asserts  that  the  an- 
alytic study  of  detail,  in  such  matters,  "  must  vitiate  every  system 
of  instruction  founded  upon  it"  For  this  conclusion,  fortunately, 
however,  he  gives  no  reason  but  what  is  contained  in  the  brief  phrase, 
^  according  to  my  views,"  and  adds,  further,  the  saving  clause,  *^  if 
those  views  be  correct"  A  true  and  efficient  friend  of  education,  in 
other  respects,  thus  sides  with  the  opponents  of  culture,  by  speaking 
from  the  preferences  of  personal  taste  and  arbitrary  opinion,  instead 
of  the  laws  of  analogy  and  universal  truth. 

In  most  Anglo-Saxon  communities,  the  teacher  of  elocution  rs» 

oeives  his  pupils  encrusted, — one  might  say, — ^with  the  errors  of  ne^ 

*  or  corrupted  habit,  unconsciously  contracted  horn  the  onrreiA 
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IJMilto  of  his  home,  his  early  school,  the  street,  the  local  style  of  hia 
Tusiiiity,  or  that  of  some  popular  public  speaker.  The  eradication  of 
these  errors  is  obviously  the  first  duty  of  an  instructor.  But,  accor- 
ding to  the  views  of  Dr.  Whately,  the  instructor  must  not  put  forth 
his  hand  to  touch  such  faults ;  for  this  could  not  be  done  without 
incurring  the  evil  of  entering  into  ^  analytic  details  of  emphasis,  tones, 
pauses,  dEc"  The  fabric  of  education,  in  this  as  in  all  other  depart- 
ments, resembles  the  well  constructed  edifice,  liberally  and  scientific- 
ally planned,  symmetrically  proportioned,  and  thoroughly  finished  in 
detail.  The  outside  observers  of  the  processes  of  instruction, — 
among  whom  Dr.  Whately,  for  the  time,  takes  his  position, — are 
quite  willing  that  the  intellectual  structure  should  be  a  goodly  man- 
sion, on  the  whole,  but  insist  on  the  notion  that  it  shall  be  built 
without  any  detail  of  wood,  stone,  or  brick,  in  particular. 

*^Natural  Advantages^'' — In  the  act  of  utterance,  the  glance  of  gen- 
ius may  suffice,  at  times,  for  the  intuitive  recognition  of  a  principle ; 
and  the  em  passioned  impulse  of  artistic  temperament,  may  prompt  to 
instantaneous  and  perfect  expression.  The  possessor  of  such  attri- 
butes may,  on  exciting  occasions,  dispense  with  reflective  thought  and 
studious  application  as  securities  for  success  in  utterance.  But  the 
majority  of  mankind,  whether  in  youth  or  maturity,  consciously  and 
habitually  need  all  the  aids  of  analysis  and  study,  and  are  successful 
in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  their  application  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  practice.  The  aid,  in  such  circumstances,  to  be  render- 
ed by  the  intelligent  and  faithful  teacher,  is  precisely  that  work  of  de- 
tail to  which  Dr.  Whately  objects.  The  student,  through  inadverten- 
cy, overlooks,  for  example,  the  true  and  appropriate  manner  of  express- 
ion in  solemn  emotion ;  and,  in  the  utterance  of  a  passage  of  that 
character,  runs  on,  through  the  influence  of  neglected  habit,  in  a  high^ 
loud^  and  rapid  voice.  Here,  the  mechanical  teacher  will,  of  course, 
rectify  the  error,  for  the  moment,  by  merely  exemplifying  the  proper 
style,  and  making  the  pupil  repeat  in  imitation  of  the  model,  but 
with  no  explanation,  and  with  no  reference  of  any  point  to  a  fixed 
principle  which  might  be  a  guide  in  future  practice.  The  true  teacher, 
— who  never  can  rest  satisfied  with  anything  merely  mimetic  or  par- 
rot-like,— ^when  he  indicates  errors,  endeavors  to  correct  them  by  re- 
ferring bis  pupil  to  the  principle  from  which  they  deviate.  He  inter- 
rogates him  in  this  case  as  to  the  true  and  natural  style  of  voice  in 
which  solemn  emotion  is  uttered,  and  directs  his  attention  successively 
to  the  facts  that  it  is  characterized  by  tones  which  are  compara- 
tively low^  soft,  and  slow^ — as  heard  in  the  natural  and  appropriate 
utterance  of  devotional  feeling.    Teacher  and  pupil  have  thus  a  defi- 
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nite  aim  and  an  intelligent  course  before  them  in  tlie  reiterated  prao- 
tioe  which  may  be  required  for  the  correction  of  error,  and  a  guiding 
light  to  direct  them  in  all  similar  difficulties  which  maj  occur  in  sub- 
sequent exercises.  In  this  department  of  education,  as  well  as  in 
others,  true  instruction  is  nothing  else  than  the  exposition  of  a  prin- 
ciple along  with  an  analytical  application  of  it  Yet  this  is  the  very 
mode  of  procedure  which  Dr.  Whately  condemns,  when  he  objects  so 
decidedly  to  that  method  of  elocutionary  training  which  calls  the 
attention  of  the  student  first  to  the  prominent  vocal  effects  of  an 
emotion,  and  then  descends  to  the  particulars  of  expression  in  "  em- 
phasis, pauses,  dpc" 

The  errors  of  theory,  regarding  this  department  of  education,  have 
been  dwelt  on  longer  than  might  have  otherwise  been  necessary,  were 
it  not  for  the  proneness  of  those  who  superintend  and  control  the 
forms  of  instruction,  to  defer  to  the  authority  of  distinguished  names, 
and  to  discourage  the  well  directed  efforts  of  the  teacher.  The  mode 
in  which  reading  is  taught,  or  elocution  practiced,  in  the  successive 
stages  of  education,  has  a  greater  effect  on  mental  and  moral  devel- 
opment, than  any  other  branch  of  instruction :  it  affects  not  only  the 
intelligence,  but  the  taste,  the  habits,  and  the  whole  character  of  the 
mind.  To  the  young  teacher,  therefore,  it  is  exceedingly  important 
that  his  views  on  the  subject  be  clear  and  correct 

The  practice  of  Gesture, — ^The  visible  part  of  elocution,— express- 
ive action, — is  another  subject  on  which  the  errors  of  theory  and 
practice  are  numerous  and  great  They  consist  chiefly,  however,  in 
intentional  or  unconscious  neglect,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tnechanieal 
cultivation,  on  the  other.  The  former  cause  of  &ulty  habit  appears 
in  inexpressive,  unmeaning,  and  inappropriate  forms  of  bodily  action, 
in  insignificant  tricks  of  personal  habit,  or  in  excessive  and  vident 
gesticulation,  accompanied  by  awkward  and  uncouth  attitudes :  the 
latter  shows  itself  in  unnatural,  affected,  or  fiintastic  gestures  and  posi- 
tions. The  expressive  actions  which  naturally  and  properly  belong 
to  public  address  on  subjects  which  call  forth  emotion,  being  larger 
and  more  forcible  than  those  which  belong  to  the  habitual  style  of 
private  conversation,  it  is  of  great  service,  in  the  training  of  youth, 
that,  in  addition  to  all  the  healthful  aids  arising  from  manly  exercises 
and  enlivening  sports,  there  should  be  a  daily  course  of  training  on 
the  principal  forms  of  oratorical  action,  with  a  view  to  ensure  foroe, 
and  freedom,  and  propriety  of  manner,  as  regards  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  attitude  and  action.  This  language  has  its  principles  for 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher  and  the  student  as  well  as  the  artitt 
The  attentive  investigation  of  these  prindplea  is  the  onl|y  aoiiioe  of 
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true  and  liberal  instructioii  or  useful  studjr.  From  these  priuciples 
rules  for  application  necessarily  flow ;  and  it  depends  on  the  teacher 
and  the  student  whether  the  latter  shall  be  well  and  skillfuUy  trained, 
neglected,  or  superficially  taught 

Artiatie  Cultivatian  of  Taste, — ^Provision  is  formally  made,  in 
many  seminaries,  for  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  cultivation  for  the 
expressive  faculties,  than  is  afforded  in  the  mere  learning  to  read,  in 
the  study  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  or  in  the  practice  of  composition 
and  elocution.  The  demands  of  Taste  are  recognized  and  complied 
with,  so  flEur  as  regards  a  certain  measure  of  instruction  in  mtisic  and 
dravfing.  But,  in  very  many  seminaries,  the  little  arbitrary  and  im- 
perfect instruction  which  is  given  in  these  branches,  is  too  frequently 
much  worse  than  none ;  unless  we  are  willing  to  recognize  the  form- 
ing of  bad  taste  in  either  art  as  an  admissible  service  of  education. 

Lessons  in  Drawing :  Common  Mistake. — ^Many  parents  and  teach- 
ers never  bestow  a  thought  on  the  true  character  or  proper  uses  of 
art,  as  a  means  of  mental  culture,  or  as  a  practical  accomplishment, 
but  labor  under  the  false  notion  that  a  little  dabbling  in  it,  under  a 
very  ordinary  instructor,  is  at  least  something  gained  toward  refine- 
ment of  taste  and  graceful  habit  There  can  not  be  a  greater  error 
committed  in  education  than  this.  Every  attempt  to  copy  an  imper- 
fect model,  brings  down  the  tone  of  taste,  and  does  something  to  hin- 
der the  attainment  of  excellence.  Neglect  is  wholesome,  when  com- 
pared with  perversion  or  with  false  instruction. 

**My  daughter,^  says  an  affectionate  mother,  ^  wishes  to  learn  draw- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Blank  is  getting  up  a  dass ;  and  I  think  I  shall  let  her  join. 
Mr.  Blank's  drawing  is  no  great  things,  to  be  sure.  But  a  little  no- 
tion of  drawing  can  do  my  daughter  no  harm,  at  least ;  and,  per- 
haps, she  may  take  a  liking  for  it ;  and  then  she  can  find  a  better 
teacher,  when  it  will  be  worth  while  to  have  one.**  Here  are  the  com- 
mon errors, — that  there  is  any  benefit  in  a  little  |X)or  or  bad  art,  or  that 
any  speck  of  it  is  not  a  positive  blemish  ;  that  the  elements  of  art 
can  be  taught  by  an  incompetent  teacher ;  and  that,  afler  having 
taste  thus  perverted,  the  pupil  can  rally,  acquire  new  principles,  and 
form  new  habits.  The  actual  experience  of  most  pupils  thus  misdi- 
rected, is  the  painful  conviction  that,  without  a  perfect  command  of 
elements,  nothing  whatever  can  be  done  in  art,  and  that  every  neg- 
lected false  line  or  touch,  in  rudimental  lessons,  is  sure  to  injure  the 
habits  of  eye  and  hand,  in  all  subsequent  execution,  besides  lowering 
the  standard  of  excellence,  and  degrading  the  taste  of  the  student. 

Music :  Singingi — ^An  error  similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  pre- 
Tails  with  regard  to  instruction  and  practice  in  mtmc, — ^more  partic- 

Ka  9.— [Vol.  m,  Ka  2.]— 22. 
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ularly,  in  instrumental  music.  The  vocal  department,  howeyer,  is 
not  without  its  many  evils  of  erroneous  conception  and  faulty  instruo- 
tion.  Singing,  by  the  formal  manner  in  which  it  is  sometimes  taught, 
becomes  one  of  the  listless  tasks  which  the  juvenile  pupil  is  com- 
pelled to  perform  in  the  routine  of  school  duty,  instead  of  being  one 
of  the  natural  enjoyments  and  welcome  recreations  of  daily  life,  in 
which  intellectual  activity  is  accompanied  by  pleasing  emotion  and 
free  expression.  The  young  learner,  who  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  pure  and  perfect  strains 
of  actual  music,  and  then  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  execute  them,  in 
the  natural  training  of  ear  and  voice,  is  commonly  detained  for  a  long 
course  of  drilling  on  technical  terms  and  arbitrary  rules.  Music  is 
thus  rendered  a  tasteless,  irksome,  artificial  exercise  to  the  pupil,  aud 
£Eiils  of  accomplishing  its  main  objects  of  quickening  the  ear,  enlivening 
the  feelings,  moulding  the  voice,  and  cultivating  the  taste,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  pure  and  beautiful  examples  of  vocal  sound,  in  the  express- 
ion of  feeling  and  sentiment 

Demoralizing  Influence  (^  Low  Taste. — ^The  result  is  still  more 
injurious  when  low  taste  is  permitted  to  obtrude  its  degrading  influ- 
ences on  the  sacred  sphere  of  music ;  when  song  is  treated  as  merely 
a  form  of  amusement  or  of  sport,  and  when  the  corrupting  effects  of 
gross  humor  and  ridiculous  caricature,  are  intentionally  introduced  in 
the  lessons  of  an  art  designed  to  purify  and  elevate  the  soul.  When 
to  such  influences  there  is  added  the  express  utterance  of  degrading 
and  demoralizing  sentiment,  in  the  words  of  a  piece  of  music  selected 
for  a  school  exercise,  the  work  of  the  enemy  who  sows  tares  in  the 
field,  is  fully  accomplished ;  and  education  lends  its  hand  to  the  act 
of  helping  the  young  mind  not  upward  but  positively  downward. 

Deficient  and  Faulty  Instruction. — When  the  grosser  evils  which 
have  been  mentioned,  are  avoided,  there  are  not  unfrequently  others, 
quite  serious  in  effect,  arising  from  the  influence  of  imperfect  cultiva- 
tion and  false  taste  in  the  teacher,  or  in  the  community  of  which  the 
pupil  is  a  member.  Inaccurate,  slovenly,  and  heedless  execution  de- 
feats all  the  purposes  of  musical  cultivation,  and  renders  the  absence 
of  culture  preferable  to  the  possession  of  it.  Every  repetition  of  a 
fault  confirms  an  error  of  perception,  a  perversion  of  feeling,  or  a  cor- 
ruption of  taste,  and  deepens  it  into  a  vice  of  habit  and  a  defect  in 
mental  character. 

InBtrumental  Music. — ^The  more  laborious  forms  of  culture  whicb 
are  indispensable  to  success  in  the  performance  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic, strike  yet  deeper  into  the  taste  and  tendendes  of  the  mindy  as 
regards  the  character  and  effects  of  expression.     Faults  in  tfiis 
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depaitni€iit(>fmo8iealiiietnictioD,are,  it  is  true,  not  so  widely  difibsed 
$M  tlioee  which  are  so  often  displayed  in  the  teaching  of  vocal  music. 
Bat  they  are  not  less  prejudicial  to  the  pupil  individually.  The  in- 
eenmi  imd  arduous  application  which  is  required  of  all  who  wish  to 
peifMrm  euicceosfully  on  any  instrument,  exhausts  and  discourages 
pupils  who  have  not  a  true  and  deep  love  of  music,  together  with  the 
enduring  physical  vigor  and  muscular  power  which  consummate  exe- 
eotion  demands.  The  attempt  to  continue  practice,  under  such  dis- 
idvanti^es,  is  more  injurious  than  beneficial ;  and  when  the  pupil  is 
dragged  through  the  daily  infliction,  the  whole  course  ends  in  that 
miserable  fiulure  over  whose  multitude  of  sins  the  false  charity  of 
•odety  is  so  often  called  to  throw  its  mantle.  In  music,  as  in  every 
other  form  of  expressive  art,  no  culture  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
lihat  which  entails  error  and  imperfection. 

FaUe  Modelt, — The  evils  of  defective  cultivation  are  not  less  con- 
spicuous when  the  pupil  possesses  both  taste  and  diligence  and  good 
abiHty,  but  is  misled  in  style,  by  the  influence  of  a  false  model  in 
iBBtmction.  Of  late  years,  the  facility  of  obtaining  instruction  of  the 
best  order,  is  greatly  increased.  But  a  fatal  error  is  still  quite  cur- 
vent  among  parents,  that  elementary  lessons  do  not  require  a  high 
standard  of  perfection  in  the  teacher,  and  that  therefore  the  rudiments 
of  muuc  may  be  acquired  under  any  supervision.  In  this  way,  vast 
numbers  of  pupils  are  rendered  imperfect  performers,  for  life,  by 
wrong  habits  acquired  in  the  earliest  stages  of  instruction  and  prac 
tiee, — habits  which  no  subsequent  reformatory  training  is  capable  of 
correcting. 

Mbans  or  ooRBBcnvo  prbvalent  Errors  in  tok  CoLTiyATioN 

OF  THE    EZPRSSSIVS   FACULTIES. 

JSUmtdidl  EffeeU  ^  Good  Instruction. — The  remedy  for  existing 
evils  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  education,  lies  partly,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  with  parents  and  the  oflicial  guardians  of  public 
instruction ;  and  some  of  the  evils  adverted  to  are  confessedly  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  teacher's  action.  Still,  in  the  actual  business  of 
isadiingf  even  under  all  the  impediments  arising  from  fidse  views  of 
education  and  iUse  plans  of  established  procedure  in  instruction, 
much  may  be  effected  in  the  way  of  benefidal  refbrmation,  by  intel- 
ligent and  judicious  measures  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  his  mode 
of  cbndiictiag  the  daily  lessons  and  exercises  in  those  branches  of 
instnKftion  which  are  recognixed  and  demanded  by  general  opinion 
or  by  legislative  enactment 

&Bil94it.*--A6lBrrhig  to  the  uttaily  deficient  prevision  which  the 
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general  plan  of  current  education  makes  for  the  cultiyation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  perceptive  faculties,  an  enterprising  and  vigilant  teacher 
will  filid  no  difficulty  in  inducing  his  pupils  to  take  a  short  walk  with 
him,  for  a  few  minutes  daily,  at  a  suitable  season  of  the  year,  with  a 
view  to  a  little  familiar  conversation  with  them  about  the  form  and 
character  of  a  plants — even  though  but  a  weed  on  the  road-side. 
The  conversation  can  be  easily  so  managed  as  to  lead  to  the  attentive 
observation  and  close  examination  of  every  part  of  the  plant,  as  des- 
ignated, first,  by  the  name  in  ordinary  use,  and,  afterward,  if  conven- 
ient, by  the  more  exact  term  of  scientific  nomenclature.  A  micro- 
scope, such  as  may  be  easily  obtained  for  a  few  dollars,  will  be  an 
infallible  attraction  to  observation  and  inspection,  in  such  excursions^ 
and  will  prove  a  most  efficient  asastant  teacher.  Curiosity,  and  won- 
der, and  inquiry,  once  excited  in  this  way,  will  cause  the  young  mind 
to  drink  in,  with  delight,  every  item  of  information  which  falls  from 
the  lips  of  the  teacher.  Actual  knowledge  will  thus  be  obtained,  and 
its  pleasure  consciously  felt  Feeling  and  emotion,  the  main  springs 
of  expression,  are  now  brought  into  play ;  imagination  is  awakened* 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  inteUigence,  will  recognize  the  traces  of 
beauty  and  skill  in  the  handiwork  of  Nature.  To  record,  in  writing, 
what  the  eye  has  seen,  and  the  ear  heard,  and  the  mind  conceived, 
during  such  a  lesson,  will  be  no  hardship  of  E^ptian  task-work,  but 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege.  Many  a  faithfid  teacher  in  our  New 
England  States,  has,  in  this  way, — without  waiting  for  an  educational 
millennium,  in  which  botany,  composition,  and  natural  theology  shall 
all  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools,  by  legislative  authority, — 
''taken  the  responsibility,''  personally,  and  given  an  excellent  element- 
arv  lesson  in  all  three. 

First  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Beading. — ^The  unphilosophical  and 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  many  branches  of  education  are  actually 
taught,  admits  obviously  of  a  remedy  at  the  teacher's  will.  There  k 
no  necessity  of  blindly  following  the  practice  of  making  the  child 
commit  to  memory  the  names  of  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  before 
he  is  asked  to  join  the  sounds  of  two,  so  as  to  read  the  words  ks  or 
me.  There  is  abundance  of  rh3rme,  but  very  little  reason,  in  makiBg 
the  child  read  a  whole  column  of  rarely  occurring  and  even  of  miin* 
telligible  words,  because  they  all  happen  to  have  the  same  or  siinilar 
combination  of  letters ;  while  his  bright  eyes  would  sparkle  with  in- 
telligence and  delight^  to  see,  in  the  column,  a  single  woid  whose 
fiuniliar  sound  would  soon  render  its  &ce  as  familiar.  To  the  yomg 
learner  in  the  prinwr,  the  filing-book,  or  the  school  dietiomarf^  the 
volume  amnges  itself  in  three  daises  of  words:  (1»)  ttosa 
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wliidi  children  of  his  age  understand  and  use ;  (2,)  those  which  they 
wnderitandy  when  they  hear  them  from  the  lips  of  older  children  or 
of  adults,  but  which  they  do  not  use  themselves ;  (3,)  those  which 
they  neiiksr  use  nor  understand,  bat  which  with  the  aid  of  teacher 
and  book,  they  are,  in  due  season,  to  learn  to  understand  and  use 
aright    To  follow  the  true  order  of  teaching,  in  such  circumstances, 
will  cost  the  teacher  no  more  trouble  than  the  simple  act  of  dotting 
with  the  pencil  point,  on  the  column  of  the  given  page  of  the  pupil's 
book,  those  words  which  he  finds  adapted  to  the  class-lesson  of  the 
hour,  according  to  the  intelligence  and  advancement  of  his  scholars. 
Phonetic  and  Mmpirieal  Methods, — Another  expedient  for  the  re- 
moval of  impediments  to  successful  elementary  instruction,  and  one 
which  the  teacher  can  easily  adopt,  after  having  made  the  selection 
of  words,  as  suggested  above,  would  consist  in  the  subdivision  of 
each  of  the  classes  mentioned  into  analogous  and  anomalous  sub- 
classes.   All  the  words  of  the  first  class,  for  example, — those  which 
are  CuniHar  to  the  child's  ear  and  mind,  by  daily  personal  use, — are 
either  regular  or  irregular,  as  to  the  combination  of  their  letters  in 
Bame  and  sound.    The  former  of  these  sub-classes  may  be  easily 
learned  by  the  process  of  spelling  them  by  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
which  compose  the  words.    Thus,  in  the  word  '*  page,"  the  names  of 
the  first  three  letters  very  readily  suggest  their  sounds,  the  combina- 
tion of  which  constitutes  the  reading  of  the  word.    But  not  so  with 
the  word  **gag,"  in  which  not  one  of  all  the  letters  suggests  its  own 
sound  by  the  name  given  to  it.    By  the  principle  of  analogy,  there- 
fore, all  words  in  which  the  name  of  the  letter  prompts  the  sound  to 
the  ear,  may  be  advantageously  taught  by  the  phonetic  method  of 
merely  articulating  the  sounds  of  the  letters  successively.    The  sim- 
plicity of  this  method  enables  children  to  make  rapid  progress  in  syl- 
.  labication  and  in  reading ;  and  on  the  principle  of  allowing  children 
the  pleasure  of  helping  themselves  forward  in  an  intelligent,  conscious 
progress,  this  part  of  early  training  should  never  be  neglected.    But, 
even  in  those  words  which  are  familiar,  in  sense  and  in  use,  to  the 
ears  and  minds  of  young  children,  there  are  very  many  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  analogy  between  the  names  of  the  letters  and  the 
sounds  which  they  receive  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  or  the 
ennndation  of  a  syllable.    The  orthography  of  such  words  is  no  relia- 
ble guide  to  their  orthoipy.    To  name  their  component  letters,  there- 
fore, can  efiect  nothing  further  than  to  satisfy  the  teacher  that  the 
eye  of  the  child  has  taken  in  every  letter  of  the  word  before  him. 
80  for  well    But,  after  all,  the  child's  eye  actually  learns  to  take  in 
aobh  wcMfds  by  the  letters  in  mass,  and  depends  on  an  arbitrary  effort 
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of  memory,  in  pronounciiig  them.  The  sooner,  therefore,  that  the 
little  learner  acquires  the  habit  of  reading  such  words  at  sight,  with- 
out puzzling  himself  with  the  confusion  arising  from  the  discrepaDcj 
between  the  names  and  the  sounds  of  their  component  leiteis,  th# 
more  easy  and  the  more  sure  will  be  his  progress. 

Each  of  these  methods  of  teaching,  in  the  elem^tary  processes  of 
spelling  and  reading,  is  good  for  its  own  purpose  ;-*the  phonetic  for 
the  analogies  of  orthoepy,  and  the  empirical,  as  it  may  be  called,  ibr 
its  anomalies.  But  the  error  in  teaching  has^been  the  indiseriminati 
and  exclusive  use  of  the  one  or  the  other;  iu  consequenee  of  whiob, 
the  learner's  progress  has  been  rendered  unnecessarily  diffieoH  and 
tedious.  The  inherent  difficulties  of  a  language  so  irregular  as  the 
English,  render  the  closest  attention,  an  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to 
every  means  of  overcoming  them,  doubly  important  in  early  trainiog; 

Orthoepy. — ^In  this  branch  of  instruction  everything  depends  on 
the  living  teacher,— on  the  correctness  of  his  own  ezemplifications 
and  the  diligence  of  his  endeavors.  Indeed,  there  is,  comnonly,  no 
reason,  but  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  why  every  child  at 
school  is  not  daily  and  thoroughly  trained  in  the  exact  articulation  of 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language,  and  in  the  dis- 
tinct enunciation  of  their  principal  radical  comlHuatioDS ;  nor  any 
other  reason  why  an  obsolete,  awkward,  or  inappropriate  manner  of 
pronoundog  common  words  should  be  tolerated  in  any  stage  of 
education. 

^^  School  Reading r — ^A  similar  remark  may  be  made,  as  regards 
the  unmeaning  and  inexpressive  style  of  reading,  which  is  so  current, 
not  only  in  schools,  but  in  higher  seminaries  and  professional  exer^ 
dses.  This  fault,  so  commonly  remarked,  would  not  exist  at  any 
stage  of  education,  or  in  any  form  of  life,  private  or  public,  tf  our 
primary  teachers  were  only  attentive  to  accustom  their  pupils,  is  their 
very  first  exercises  in  the  reading  of  sentences,  to  repeat  them  care- 
fully, with  a  view  to  the  expreetion  qf  $en9e  and  not  the  mere  pronom- 
dng  of  words. 

Academic  Elocution, — ^This  department  of  instruction  is  another 
in  which  the  appropriate  cultivation  of  the  expressive  ftcnltiea  is  not 
dependent  on  any  change  in  the  prescribed  fi>rms  of  education,  to 
much  as  on  the  personal  endeavors  of  the  teacher.  Our  pubfio  speak* 
ers  would  not  so  generally  utter  thdr  words  in  the  fotmal  tones  of 
arbitrary  pulpit  style,  were  teachers  duly  attentive  to  pmt  out  to 
young  aeademie  deektimert  the  natural  and  apprquriale  vocal  exprwii 
ion  of  feding  and  sentiment;  nor  should  we  over  see  thoea  frenned 
extravaganees  of  passion  and  grotesque  gesticulatioii,  whidi  so  fra^ 
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qnently  degrade  ihe  style  of  popular  oratory,  were  teachers  careful  to 
eukivate,  in  academic  dedamation,  purity  of  taste,  and  true  force  of 
efibety  in  the  utterance  of  emotion. 

6hrammatieal  Instruetian. — ^Even  in  the  teaching  of  grammar^ 
where  less  scope,  perhaps,  is  given  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  it 
«tili  depends  on  himscJf  whether  he  shall  follow  the  precise  order 
cf  topics  in  an  ill-arranged  text-book,  or  use  his  own  judgment,  and 
present  the  subject  to  the  minds  of  hb  pupib  in  the  order  which  he 
Aels  that  an  intelligent  and  practical  study  of  the  subject,  and  a  ra- 
-ikmal  progress  in  its  applicaUon,  demand.  Nothing  lies  more  prop- 
•eriy  within  the  province  of  the  teacher,  than  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it 
that  his  pupils  thoroughly  understand  every  word  of  their  various 
ieesons,  and  thus  reap  the  benefit  of  grammar,  in  the  perfect  inter- 
pretation and  right  use  of  the  current  words  of  their  own  communi- 
cations by  speech  and  writing,  and  in  the  perusal  of  the  useful  pro- 
ductions of  the  press.  The  faithful  use  of  an  etymological  spelling- 
book,  and  of  the  dictionary,  is  all  the  cost  of  an  aid  so  valuable  to 
the  teacher,  and  of  an  attainment  so  valuable  to  the  pupil. 

Practical  Rhetoric :  School  Exerdses, — ^Training  in  the  appropriate 
use  of  the  English  language,  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  the  mere 
grammatical  exercise  of  composing  sentences.  Even  in  our  common 
.schools,  it  should  extend  to  that  cultivation  of  taste  by  which  neat  as 
well  as  correct  expression  is  acquired  as  a  habit.  To  cultivate,  in  his 
pnpils,  the  power  of  appreciating  excellence  in  language,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  teacher  should  refer  them  to  a  systematic  treatise 
.on  rhetoric.  The  school  reading  book  usually  furnishes  abundance 
ef  the  best  materials  for  culture,  in  the  presentation  of  the  best  modes 
of  composition,  as  exemplified  in  the  language  of  the  pieces  pre- 
•oibed  as  reading  lessons.  The  very  best  training  for  the  acquisition 
of  sound  judgment  and  good  taste  in  expression,  may  easily  be  had, 
if  the  teacher  will  but  secure  the  intelligent  and  voluntary  action  of 
Jus  pupils,  in  frequently  analysing  portions  of  some  of  the  best  of 
anch  passages,  in  occasionally  transcribing  them,  and  even  committing 
them  to  memory.  The  exercise  of  careful  transcription,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  practical  expedient  that  can  be  found  for  securing  that  literal 
and  mechanical  correctness  in  the  details  of  the  written  forms  of  lan- 
guage, as  to  orthography  and  punctuation,  which  though,  indeed,  but 
minor  matters,  are  yet  so  important,  as  indispensable  to  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  style.  How  ineffectual,  for  such  purposes,  the 
i^ramon  routine  of  education  proves,  none  can  know  but  persons 
whose  business  brings  them  into  extensive  observation  of  such  par- 
ticnlars. 
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Rhetorical  JSxercises  in  higher  Seminaries. — ^To  remedy  the  efils 
arising  from  the  narrow  and  artificial  character  of  onr  higher  forms 
of  rhetorical  culture,  we  need  a  wider  scope  of  discipline  not  only  in 
rhetoric  itself^  bat  in  logic,  and  in  the  principles  of  taste  as  embodied 
in  the  aesthetics  of  every  form  of  ezpressiye  art  We  need,  yet  more, 
however,  a  special  coarse  of  practical  training,  for  which  the  rhetori- 
cal teacher  ought  justly  to  be  held  responsible, — a  coarse  which 
should  consist  in  the  careful  and  close  analysis  of  distinguished  mod- 
els of  successful  composition,  so  as  to  trace  their  order  and  method  in 
the  arrangement  of  thought,  the  artbtic  character  of  their  sesthetio 
light  and  shade  and  coloring,  the  mechanism  of  their  sentential  stroo- 
ture,  and  the  aptness  of  their  verbal  expression  in  detail.  A  long 
and  rigorous  course  of  disciplinary  exercise  in  such  forms,  would  not 
only  furnish  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer  for  the  varied  demands  of 
actual  life,  but  the  requisite  preparatory  training  for  the  office  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  in  which  a  ready  command  of  well  digested  thought 
and  fit  expression  is  so  important  to  successful  effort.  The  student 
would,  by  such  training,  effectually  learn  the  value  of  clear  conseco- 
rive  thinking,  of  genuine  taste,  of  manly  plainness  of  diction  and 
simplidty  of  expression :  he  would  be  thoroughly  secured  from  fiJI- 
ing  into  the  **bald,  disjointed  chat,**  the  pompous  harangue,  the  insane 
extravagance  of  emotion,  and  the  fantastic  verbiage,  which  are  so 
often  palmed  on  our  popular  assemblies,  and  lauded  in  our  transient 
vehicles  of  criticism,  as  wonderful  displays  of  original  genius  or  orator- 
ical power, 

21ie  Study  of  Language, — One  very  important  aid  to  the  gene- 
rous culture  and  full  development  of  the  expressive  Acuities,  is,  as  yet, 
very  imperfectly  furnished  by  onr  higher  forms  of  liberal  education. 
"While  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  formally  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  methods  of  training  the  mind  to  a  dis- 
tinct perception  of  whatever  constitutes  power  or  perfection  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  while  liberal  provision  of  time  and  means  is  carefully 
made,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  firom  the 
contemplation  and  analytical  examination  of  these  faultless  models; 
too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  invaluable  advantages  which  might 
be  gained  from  a  corresponding  rigor  of  study  and  analysis,  directed 
to  the  great  authors  who  constitate  the  classics  of  modem  literatore, 
in  foreign  languages,  and  in  our  own. 

The  perfunctory  perusal  and  verbal  recitation  of  a  few  passages 
fh>m  such  authors,  which  usually  form  a  part  of  academic  exerdses, 
in  this  department  of  edacation,  can  never  be  seriously  proposed  as 
effecting  the  purposes  of  critical  appreciation  and  thorough  discipline. 
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In  our  highest  seminaries,  little  is  attempted  beyond  the  processes  of 
grammatical  analysis  and  interpretation,  in  a  course  of  literal  and 
mechanical  routine,  even  with  regard  to  the  ancient  classics ;  a  mere 
modicum  of  the  same  species  of  attention  is  usually  given  to  the 
very  noblest  writers  of  Germany,  France  or  Italy.  The  Spanish  and 
the  Portuguese  languages  are  given  up,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  per- 
sons who  happen  to  have  occasion  for  the  use  of  them,  as  a  conven- 
ience in  mercantile  operations.  The  languages  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
whose  ancestral  affinities  with  the  English  render  them  so  richly 
instructive,  as  regards  the  full  and  true  understanding  and  expert  use 
of  the  most  significant  and  expressive  part  of  our  own  native  lan- 
guage ; — these,  as  yet,  are  left  to  an  adventurous  few,  comparatively, 
— the  solitary  explorers  and  pioneers  in  the  study  of  modem  literature. 
America,  in  its  peculiar  national  position,  which  brings  to  its 
open  homes  men  of  all  countries  and  of  every  tongue,  possesses  un- 
equaled  facilities  for  the  extensive  acquisition  of  all  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  study  of  language  in  its  various  forms ;  and  a  wide 
range  of  advantages,  in  this  relation  of  culture,  should  be  justly  held 
as  the  birthright  of  our  children,  and  as  the  characteristic  distinction 
of  our  educated  youth  and  mature  scholars.  Not  that  we  would 
have  American  teachers  pursue  the  course,  which  is  unfortunately  yet 
too  common,  of  giving  a  superficial  attention,  for  a  few  months,  or  a 
few  weeks,  perhaps,  to  one  or  more  of  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe,  and  then  attempting  the  task  of  teaching  them.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  American  teachers  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  teaching  more  intelligently  and  efiectually  their  native  lan- 
guage, in  consequence  of  the  opportunity  of  better  understanding  its 
character,  by  their  ability  to  compare  it  with  others, — an  advantage 
beyond  price ; — most,  if  not  all,  of  such  teachers  have  easy  resort  to  a 
living  instructor  in  whatever  language  they  desire  to  study,  and  may, 
in  due  time,  become  possessed  in  this  way,  of  a  vast  amount  of  intel- 
lectual wealth,  the  benefit  of  which  is  sure  to  be  felt,  not  only  in 
their  own  mental  action,  but  in  the  attainments  of  their  pupils. 


iHy 


JY.  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Thb  New  Yoric  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  the  second  American  Institution  of  its  kind  in  point  of  date. 
Hie  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  preceded  it  about  a  year ;  and  of 
{Mrhape  two  hundred  schools  for  this  class  of'  learners  in  Europe,  not 
more  than  about  twenty-five  now  existing  can  claim  an  earlier  origin. 

There  were  two  different  attempts  made  in  New  York  to  instruct 
the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb,  several  years  before  the  present  In- 
fliitution  was  founded.  The  Rev.  John  Stanford,  a  man  whose  memory 
li  still  chenshed  as  a  bright  example  of  piety  and  of  zealous  labor  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate,  finding  in  the  alms-house,  of  which  he 
was  chaplain,  several  children  whose  ears  were  closed  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  religious  teaching,  made  an  effort  to  impart  some  instruction 
to  these  heathen  in  a  Christian  land.  He  provided  them  with  slates, 
A&d  taught  them  to  write  the  names  of  some  familiar  objects ;  but, 
for  any  further  progress,  peculiar  processes  of  instruction  were  neces- 
sary, of  which  he  had  no  knowledge ;  and  his  other  duties  did  not 
permit  such  close  study  and  attention  as  would  have  been  requisite  to 
invent  them.  He  consequently  found  himself  compelled  to  wait  a 
more  fovorable  period  for  the  realization  of  his  wishes.  He  was  sub- 
•equently  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution,  and  for  several  years 
A  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors. 

The  success  of  European  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  then 
?ery  little  known  in  America.  Even  in  those  countries  where  the  art 
hud  been  practiced  longest,  the  deaf-mutes  who  were  educated  were 
bat  rare  exceptions  to  the  general  lot ;  and  in  the  popular  estimation, 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  still  unintelligible  and 
u^terious  in  its  processes,  and  miraculous  in  its  results,  which, 
indeed,  were  often  magnified  beyond  the  limits  of  probability  or  truth. 
8^  it  was  generally  known  to  men  of  scientific  research,  that  science 
and  benevolence  had  triumphed  over  the  difiBculty  held  insuperable 
by  the  wisest  of  the  ancients — ^that  of  enlightening  the  darkened  mind 
of  the  deaf-mute ;  and  with  the  names  of  De  V  £p6e  and  Sicard, — 
of  Braidwood  and  Watson,  there  had  probably  come  over  the  Atiantic 
some  rumors  of  the  different  systems  adopted  by  the  French  and 
English  teachers  respectively.  '*An  Essay  on  Teaching  the  Deaf  or 
Surd,  and  consequently  Dumb,  to  Speak/'  appeared  in  the  Transac- 
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tions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  as  early  as  1793  ;  and 
some  twenty  years  before  that  time,  deaf-mute  children  of  wealthy 
fiunilies  had  been  sent  from  America  to  Great  Britain  to  be  educated. 
One  of  these  was  from  New  York,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  named 
Green ;  who,  as  early  as  1780,  placed  the  boy  under  the  care  of  Thomas 
Braid  wood,  whose  school  near  Edinburgh  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
its  day ;  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  being  one  of  those  who  have  left  us  yery 
&yorable  notices  of  it  A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Green,  (who  was  prob- 
ably the  author  of  the  curious  old  book  on  deaf-mute  instruction,  enti- 
tled Vox  Oculia  Subfecta,)  giving  an  enthusiastic  account  of  his  son's 
progress,  was  preserved  in  a  medical  journal,  and  had  long  afterward 
an  influence  on  the  foundation  of  the  New  York  Institution.  At  the 
same  time,  as  for  several  years  before,  three  deaf-mutes  of  the  name 
of  Boiling,  belonging  to  the  Virginia  &mily  of  that  name  that  claims 
descent  from  Pocahontas,  were  also  under  the  care  of  Braidwood,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  well  educated. 

In  the  beginning  of  1812,  John  Braidwood,  a  grandson  of  Thomas 
Braidwood,  came  to  America,  with  the  design  of  setting  up  a  school 
tor  deaf-mutes  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Col.  William  Boiling,  a 
brother  of  the  three  deaf-mutes  just  mentioned,  having  himself  chil- 
dren afflicted  with  the  same  privation,  (no  uncommon  instance  of  the 
collateral  transmission  of  deaf-dumbness  in  fiunilies,)  invited  young 
Bnudwood  to  his  house,  and  frimished  him  with  frmds  to  set  on  foot 
an  establishment  for  the  board  and  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  proposed 
to  be  located  in  Baltimore.  Possessed  of  talents  and  skill  as  a 
teacher,  Braidwood  was  totally  defident  in  steadiness  and  moral 
principle.  He  squandered  in  dissipation  and  debauchery  the  funds 
entrusted  to  him;  was  three  times  relieved  by  Col.  Boiling;  once 
served  for  a  few  months  as  a  private  teacher  in  that  gentleman's  fiun- 
ily ;  was  twice  enabled  by  him  to  set  up  a  private  school  in  Virginia, 
in  each  case  beginning  well,  and  relapsing  into  dissipation  in  a  few 
months ;  and  finally  died  a  victim  to  the  bottle.  In  the  course  of 
these  melancholy  eccentricities,  he  found  his  way  to  New  York,  and 
collected  a  few  deaf-mutes  to  form  a  school  in  that  city,  which,  how- 
ever, was  soon  broken  up,  like  those  in  Virginia,  by  h»  own  miscon- 
duct. This  undertaking  in  New  Yo^  attracted  the  attention,  among 
others,  of  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  afterward  one  of  the  earliest  and  mart 
efficient  friends  of  the  New  York  Institution,  of  which  he  was  for  ten 
years,  at  once  physician,  secretary,  and  superintendent ;  and  also  the 
compiler  of  an  early  volume  of  Ekmeniary  Bxerdsn  for  the  Dm^ 
ond  Dumb*  not  without  merit  in  its  day,  though  long  tinoe  laid  aaids. 


*PaMWi«4lBian.    Dr.AUrljwM«lM,atalitfwdM«,oMoCtiMftNUid«««rUMlf«V 
rarkliiicitiilioiifortbeBUnd,aiidltoflntPrMldeiit.   H«  dltd  In  July,  ISM. 
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Thus  it  happened  that  there  were  in  New  York,  men  of  scienoe, 
beneyoience,  and  social  influence,  who  had  become  interested  in  the 
•abject  of  deaf-mute  instruction  at  a  time  when  there  was  as  yet  no 
established  school  for  this  afflicted  class  of  our  fellow  men  in  America. 
The  soil  seems  to  haye  been  made  readj  for  the  seed,  and  the  seed 
was  sown  by  a  letter  received  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1816, 
fiom  Mr.  Gard,  a  distinguished  deaf-mute  from  Bordeaux, — ^who, 
moved,  it  is  presumed,  by  reports  of  the  flattering  reception  given  to 
bk  personal  friend  and  worthy  compeer,  Laurent  Clerc,  (then  lately 
arrived  in  America,)  offsred  himself  also,  possessed  as  well  as  Clerc 
of  many  years  experience,  as  pupil  and  teacher,  in  one  of  the  best 
schools  for  deaf-routes  then  existing,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the 
benefit  of  the  long  neglected  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  New  World.  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that,  from  circumstances  not  now  fully  known, 
the  services  of  Mr.  Gard  were  not  secured.*  The  seed  sown  by  his 
letter,  however,  took  root  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,f  a  man  eminent 
in  his  day  for  learning,  philanthropy,  and  social  influence,  took  up  the 
subject ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  two  gentlemen  already  named, 
and  other  benevolent  citizens  of  New  Tork^  organized  a  society,  at 
the  head  of  whose  list  of  officers  stood  the  illustrious  name  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,  and  obtained  from  the  Legislature  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, bearing  date  April  15,  1817,  which,  by  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence, was  the  same  day  that  the  Asylum  at  Hartford  was  opened. 

The  school  was  not  opened  till  more  than  a  year  after  the  act  of 
faicorporation  was  obtained ;  a  delay  ascribed  partly  to  the  want  ci 
teadiers,  and  partly  to  an  opinion  that  had  become  prevalent,  that 
the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  just  opened  with  the  great  advantage  of  well 
qualified  and  experienced  teachers,  would  suffice  for  all  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  the  United  States  who  were  likely  to  become  candidates  for 
the  novel  benefits  of  education.  This  idea,  preposterous  as  it  now 
appears,  was  then,  in  the  total  absence  of  statistics,  very  natural,  and 
led  to  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  attempts  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  deaf-mutes  in  any  considerable  population.    There  were  found, 

'  ThfaidlKinffuIahed  pupil  of  the  Abb6  St.  Seruin,  eateemed  by  tboM  qtuUfled  to  judfe,  u 
bthif  In  lolid,  if  not  in  shining  qaalities,  raperlor  to  Maasiea,  the  renowned  pupil  of  Blcard, 
WM  for  nutny  yean  en  eble  teecher  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Inetitution  of  Bordeaux.  He 
died  about  the  year  1838. 

t  Dr.  BfitcheU,  (sereral  yean  a  Member  of  Congnm,)  waa  firom  1819  to  1829,  the  Prealdent 
of  the  Inetitution.    He  died  In  1831. 

.1  Among  theee  founder*  and  early  frienda  of  the  Inetitution,  Tery  few  of  whom  now  eur* 
ffre,  the  following  merit  eepecial  mention :  John  Slidell,  Esq.,  Oen.  Jonaa  BCapee,  SIlTanna 
mier,  Fater  Bbarpe.  and  especially  Jamea  MiUior,  D.  D.,  Vice  Preaident  of  the  Inatltntion 
AwB  ISaO  to  iai9,  and  Preaident  from  18i29  to  his  death  In  1846.  Of  other  later  benefactora 
of  the  Inatltntion,  who  haTe  gone  to  their  final  reward,  we  owe  eepecial  mention  to  the 
I  of  Bob«t  O.  Cornell,  lohn  R.  WlUta^  WIQiam  L.  atont,  and  Robeit  D.  Weeks 
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though  the  oensns  was  not  complete,  uxtj-six  deaf-mutes  actuallj 
residing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  then  contained  about  110,- 
000  inhabitants, — ^a  proportion  far  surpassing  expectation,  but  not 
yarying  greatly  from  the  average  of  many  enumerations  since  made 
in  Eurc^  and  America.  Most  of  these  unfortunate  deaf-mutes  be- 
longed to  fiunilies  in  very  moderate  and  even  indigent  circumstances; 
and  as  private  charity  was  the  main  reliance  in  prospect  for  assisting 
them  to  obtain  an  education,  l^islative  provision  to  that  end  being  then 
a  thing  unprecedented,  and  hardly  counted  on, — ^it  was  manifestly  im- 
practicable to  send  any  considerable  number  of  them  to  a  boarding 
school  at  a  diBtanoe.  The  most  obvious  means  of  securing  the 
instruction  of  the  large  number  of  deaf-mute  children  in  the  city,  was 
to  open  a  day  school,  which  they  could  attend  at  the  expense  of  tuiticm 
only,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  same  classes  with  such  pupils  from 
a  distance  as  should  be  able  to  pay  their  board,  or  for  paying  whose 
board  means  could  be  provided  by  private  or  public  benevolence. 
On  this  plan,  of  which  the  only  recommendation  was  economy,  while 
the  disadvantages  were  many,  the  school  was  actually  kept  for  the 
first  eleven  years. 

Applicat]<»i  was  made  to  some  of  those  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
which  were  then  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the  method 
and  processes  of  Braidwood,  for  a  teacher  already  qualified  to  teach 
articulation,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  but  failed,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who  applied  to  the  same  schools  in  person 
for  instruction  in  their  methods,  on  account  of  the  onerous  terms 
demanded.  Finally,  in  the  ^ring  of  1818,  the  Rev.  Abraham  0. 
Stansbnry,  who  had  been  during  its  first  year  of  operation,  the 
"Superintend^t,"  (t.  e.  steward,)  of  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and 
had  thus  acquired  some  skill  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  was  appointed  the  first  teacher  of  the  New  York  Instita- 
tion,  and  the  school  was  opened  with  a  class  of  four  pupils,  May  12, 
1818.  The  means  for  its  support  were  at  first  subscriptions  and  do- 
nations, with  payments  from  such  parents  as  were  able.  The  city  of 
New  York  soon  assumed  the  patronage  of  ten  day  scholars  residing 
in  the  city ;  imd  when  the  success  of  the  school  became  sufficiently 
decisive,  and  the  number  of  applicants  from  the  interior  of  the  State 
painfully  numerous,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  made  provision  for 
indigent  boarding  pupils,  restricted  at  first,  but  increased  from  time  to 
time.  The  first  grants  from  the  State  were  donations  of  money 
merely ;  but  in  1821,  permanent  and  specific  provision  was  made  for 
thirty-two  State  pupils,  whose  term  of  instruction  was,  according  to 
the  very  moderate  notions  of  that  day,  limited  to  three  yean  each. 
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We  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  that  this  term  was,  as  eurly  as  1826, 
extended  to  fbur  years,  and  in  1830,  to  five.    The  subsequent  grati 
fying  extensions  will  be  noted  in  the  course  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Stansbury  had  not  been  a  teacher  at  Hartford,  and  his  ideas  on 
the  method  of  instruction  were  rather  crude  and  vague.  The  found- 
ers of  the  Hartford  school,  after  careful  examination  of  the  subject, 
had  followed  Sicard*s  example,  in  rejecting  from  their  course  the 
attempt  to  teach  articulation,  as  demanding  an  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor  much  out  of  proportion  with  the  results.  Naturally,  how- 
ever,  the  teaching  of  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  of  the  deaf  to  read  on 
the  hpe,  to  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is 
an  entire  novelty,  is  the  most  attractive,  and  seems  the  most  valuable 
of  their  possible  acquirements.  The  world,  on  seeing  a  deaf-mute 
who  has  learned  to  utter  certain  imitations  of  words,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  he  has  been  ftiUy  restored  to  all  the  priceless  benefits  of 
speech.  Experience  soon  dissipates  this  delusion,  by  showing  that 
very  few  deaf-mutes  can  be  taught  to  speak  intelligibly,  or  to  read 
fluently  on  the  lips  beyond  a  few  &miliar  and  oft-repeated  phrases, 
and  that  this  accomplishment,  such  as  it  is,  is  of  very  little  benefit  to 
their  intelligence.  At  New  York,  however,  experience  was  as  yet 
wanting,  and  the  first  teachers,  themselves  groping  almost  in  the 
dark,  endeavored,  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Watson's  work  on  deaf-mute 
instruction,  to  teach  articulation,  at  least  to  such  of  their  pupils  as 
retained  a  remnant  of  speech  or  of  hearing.  The  results  attained,  as 
might  be  expected,  were  so  unsatis&ctory  that  the  attempt  was  soon 
abandoned.  Mr.  Horace  Loof borrow,  who  in  1821  succeeded  Mr. 
Stansbury  as  principal  teacher,  and  held  this  important  office  for  ten 
years,  endeavored  to  reduce  to  practice  the  directions  given  in  the 
works  of  Sicard,  with  such- modifications  as  his  own  experience  and 
ingenuity  suggested.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  energy,  and 
had  he  been  better  seconded  in  the  department  of  instruction,  his 
success,  in  many  instances  very  creditable,  would  have  been  greater 
and  more  uniform.  But  with  the  exception  of  one  worthy  lady 
teadier,  and  of  a  young  gentleman  who  continued  but  a  year  or  two, 
his  assistants  were  half  educated  deaf-mutes ;  and  cases  often  occurred 
in  which  a  pupil  of  &ir  capacity  confined  to  the  task  of  mechanically 
repeating  words  for  methodical  signs,  and  these  signs  again  for  words, 
attaching  as  little  meaning  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  made  no  sen- 
siUe  progress  in  acquiring  the  use  of  language  during  many  months. 

Methodical  signs  were  also  used  at  Hartford,  but  in  that  school 
they  were  employed  in  a  manner  to  carry  with  them  some  of  the  life 
nd  rignificance  of  colloquial  signs.    The  signs  used  at  New  York 
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were  often  clumsy  and  arbitrary  as  compared  with  those  Mr.  Clerc 
brought  from  the  school  of  Sicard  and  Bebian ;  nor  was  this  the  only 
disadvantage.  The  large  number  of  pupils  who  attended  irregularly, 
as  day  scholars,  not  only  made  unsatisfactory  progress  themselves,  but 
hindered  the  progress  of  their  classes.  Owing  to  the  deficiency  of 
well  qualified  teachers,  there  was  less  moral  and  religious  control 
exercised  over  the  pupils  than  was  desirable ;  and  for  these  and  other 
reasons,  the  school  began  to  suffer  in  public  estimation  in  comparison 
with  the  neighboring  ones  at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia. 

This  popular  opinion  affected  even  the  Legislature  of  the  State; 
and  on  the  occasion,  (in  182'7,)  of  a  grant  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
permanent  buildings,  the  condition  was  annexed,  that  the  Institution 
should  be  subject  to  the  official  inspection  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  and  that  high  officer  was  directed  ^  to  ascertain, 
by  a  comparison  with  other  similar  institutions,  whether  any  improve- 
ments can  be  made."  Mr.  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  the  then  able  and  effi- 
cient Superintendent,  discharged  the  duty  thus  assigned  to  him,  and 
the  consequences  of  his  examinations  and  recommendations  were 
that,  after  a  contest  of  two  or  three  years  between  the  party  that  sup- 
ported the  old  teachers,  and  the  party  that  desired  to  place  the  school 
on  higher  ground, — ^a  change  of  men  and  measures  was  resolved  on. 

Meantime  the  Institution  was  removed,  in  the  spring  of  1829,  to 
the  new  building  erected  on  Fiftieth  street,  then  quite  out  of  town, 
on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  open  fields  and  woods.  Uere,  in 
February,  1831,  Mr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  the  present  incumbent,  was 
installed  as  the  executive  head  of  the  Institution,  with  the  title  of 
Principal,  thus  uniting  the  hitherto  separate  offices  of  Superintendent 
and  principal  teacher.  This  title  of  Principal  was,  in  1846,  superM- 
ded  by  that  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  which  office 
Dr.  Peet  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D« 

Of  the  special  labors  of  Dr.  Peet,  to  build  up  the  Institution,  and 
improve  the  condition  of  deaf-mutes  in  this  country,  we  shall  not  in 
this  paper*  say  more  than  that  during  the  twenty-six  years  past,  he 
has  faithfully  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Institution,  and  the  causa 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  his  best  talents  and  energies.  He  has 
had  the  support  and  counsel  of  an  energetic,  intelligent,  and 
sagacious  Board  of  Directors,  most  of  whom  have  devoted  much 
time,  during  many  years,  to  the  service  of  the  Institution,  without  ai^ 


*  Mr.  Peet  wu  a  natlTe  of  Dethlem,  Connecticat,  a  gnduata  or  Tale  CoUega  In  tba  < 
of  1822,  and  for  nioe  jean  preTioua  to  hia  appoiDtment  aa  Principal  of  the  New  Tork 
tution,  waa  an  inatructor  in  the  American  Aaylom  at  Hartford,  of  which  he  waa  alao  ateward. 
Mr.  Peet  rcceiTcd  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D ,  from  the  Regenta  of  the  UnfrerriCj  of  dM 
State  of  New  Torit,  in  18C0.  In  a  auhaequent  artklei  wa  aball  giTa  a  mora  artendad  uoOm  sf 
Dr.  Peet'i  career. 
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other  reward  than  the  consdousnesB  of  well  doinc;.  He  has  also  had 
the  aid  of  a  faithful  and  capable  corps  of  teachers.  One  of  his  ear- 
liest assistants  in  the  department  of  instruction  was  Mr.  Leon  Vaisse, 
then  a  youug  teacher  of  four  years'  experience,  in\-ited  from  Paris  to 
impart  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  improvements  made  in  the  cele- 
brated school  of  that  city,  since  the  death  of  Sicard.  'Sir.  Vaisse, 
after  four  years  of  acceptable  service  at  Js^ew  York,  returned  to  Paris, 
and  is  now  the  first  Professor  of  that  ancient  school.  Among  the 
other  teachers  early  associated  with  Mr.  Pect,  we  may  particiilarizr.' 
Messrs.  D.  R  Bartlett  and  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  the  former  of  whom  has 
now  a  Family  School  for  young  deaf-mute  children  at  Poughkeepsie, 
and  the  latter  is  now  the  President  of  the  University  of  Mississippi ; 
George  E.  Day,  now  Profi»ssor  in  I^ne  Seminary,  Ohio,  and  Josiah 
A.  Carey,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  early  and  lamented  death,  in  1852, 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
But  with  all  the  aid  wliieh  such  directors  and  such  toacTiers  could 
give,  to  Dr.  Peet  must  be  assigned  the  main  instrumentality  of  build- 
ing up  this  Institution  to  its  present  di\£:n?e  of  usefulness. 

The  limits  of  a  paper  like  tliis  will  not  admit  of  details  of  thf*  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  New  York  Institution.  A  few  general  results 
can  only  be  given,  to  show  in  what  degree,  imder  Providence,  the 
Institution  has  pro^jwred  ;  and  how  the  cause  of  deaf-mulo  education 
has  gradually  acquired  its  present  degree  of  public  interest  and  favor. 

Up  to  the  removal  to  Fiftieth  street,  in  ]  820,  the  average  number 
of  pupils  was  little  over  fifty.  The  number  when  I)r.  Peet  took 
chai^  of  the  Institution,  in  1831,  was  eighty-two,  of  whom  fifty -six 
were  beneficiaries  of  the  State.  As  the  Institution  gained  slowly  but 
surely  in  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  of  the  Legislature,  the 
nomber  of  State  pupils  was  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  till  it  reached 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two, — the  list,  after  each  successive  enlarge- 
ment, becoming  full  in  a  year  or  two,  with  applicants  left  to  wait ;  till 
finally  in  1855,  the  limitation  to  the  number  of  State  pupils  was 
properly  and  justly  removed  ;  and,  instcid  of  bestowing  an  oducation 
on  certain  selected  deaf-mutes,  and  shutting  the  door  on  equally  de- 
serxnng  applicants,  who  happened  to  be  in  excess  of  the  limited  num- 
ber,— the  Institution  is  now  authori;eed,  with  the  sanction  in  each 
case  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  receive  as 
State  pupils,  all  suitable  applicants.  Of  this  cla«s  of  pupils  there  are 
now  two  hundred  and  thirty-four.  While  the  number  of  pupils  edu- 
cated at  the  charge  of  the  State  has  increased,  there  has  been  an 
equally  large  increase  of  other  pupils.    The  State  of  New  Jersey 

tends  its  deaf-mute  pupils  to  New  York  or  to  Philarlelphia,  at  the 
Na  9.— [Vol.  in..  No.  2.]— 23. 
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choice  of  the  parents.  In  1830,  there  were  but  two  New  Jerwjr 
pupils  at  the  New  York  Institution, — ^the  present  number  from  that 
State  is  twenty-three.  The  number  of  private  pay  pupils  has  in- 
creased from  seven  in  1830,  to  thirty-four  in  1856.  The  city  of  New 
York,  which,  as  we  have  noticed,  paid  the  tuition  of  ten  day  scholars 
during  the  first  eleven  years,  has,  ever  since  the  Institution  was  re- 
moved to  its  site  on  Fiftieth  street,  in  pursuance  of  an  authority 
granted  by  law  to  the  supervisors  of  the  counties, — ^but  seldom  acted 
on  by  other  counties  than  that  of  New  York, — supported  a  number 
of  boarding  pupils  equal  to  its  number  of  members  of  Assembly. 
The  present  number  is  sixteen.  To  these  should  be  added  one  or  two 
supported  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  and  several  small 
children  boarded  and  instructed  by  the  Institution  gratuitously,  imder 
peculiar  circumstances,  which  required  that  they  should  be  removed 
from  situations  of  destitution,  temptation,  and  danger,  at  an  earlier 
age  than  that  limited  for  the  admission  of  State  pupils.  As  the  State 
of  New  York  contains  a  population  of  three  and  a  half  millions,  and 
all  its  doaf-mute  children  are  collected,  or  sought  to  be  collected,  in 
one  school,*  together  with  many  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the 
Institution  from  abroad,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  New  York  school 
should  be  one  of  the  very  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
present  number  of  pupils  is  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  No  other 
school  for  deaf-mutes  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, — the  London 
Asylum  excepted, — approaches  the  New  York  Institution  in  this 
respect.  The  Hartford  Asylum,  which  stands  next,  receiving  the  deaf- 
mute  cliildron  from  all  New  England,  has  a  little  over  two  hundred 
pupilsjf  and  the  institutions  of  Paris  and  Groningen,  (Holland,)  each 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty.  As  it  is  shown  by  three  national 
and  several  State  enumerations,  that  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the 
State,  though  with  a  slightly  fluctuating  proportion,  increases  with 
the  whole  population  of  the  State,  the  period  seems  not  remote  when 
the  Institution  will  contain  between  four  and  five  hundred  pupils,  for 
which  number  the  dimensions  of  the  new  buildings,  to  be  presently 
spoken  of,  have  been  planned.  Such  are  the  facilities  of  access  by 
railroad  and  steamboat  to  the  city  of  New  York,  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  such  the  liberality  of  the  railroad  and  steamboat  compa- 
7 

*  From  1825  to  1836,  there  was  a  Central  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  aud  Dumb  at  Caoiyohari«i 
onlted  in  the  latter  year  to  the  New  York  Institution,  of  which  its  last  Principal,  Mr.  O.  W. 
Morris,  is  ttiil  a  teachir. 

t  The  number  210,  given  in  ttie  last  report  of  the  Hartford  Asylum,  is  made  up  bj  locludliiff 
both  tlie  class  that  leA  and  the  class  that  entered  during  the  year,  both  of  which  were  not  ta 
ichool  ht  the  same  time.  A  similar  mode  of  compuurion  gives  for  the  New  York  loMHoliM 
946  pupils  in  school  within  the  year  (1856)  eoTered  by  the  last  Annaai  Report. 
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Dies,  in  passing  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  to  and  from  school, 
either  free,  or  at  reduced  rates  of  fare,  that  there  exists  no  motive  ibr 
dividing  the  patronage  of  the  State  between  two  or  more  schools,  on 
account  of  the  distance  part  of  the  pupils  have  to  travel.  And  every 
other  consideration  is  in  favor  of  the  State's  maintaining  one  large, 
efficient,  well  organized  school,  rather  than  two  or  three  small  and 
inferior  ones. 

The  increase  in  the  term  of  instruction  shows  a  great  advance  in 
correct  public  sentiment,  since  the  law  of  1821  allowed  but  three 
years  to  each  State  pupil.  We  have  not  noted  that  this  period  was 
extended  in  1825  to  four  years,  and  in  1830  to  five.  Two  years  more 
were  added  to  the  term  in  1838,  for  such  pupils,  usually  about  one- 
half  of  the  whole,  as  desired  to  continue,  and  gave  promise  of  profit- 
ing by  the  extension.  Finally,  in  1853,  the  Legislature  gave  its  sanc- 
tion to  the  High  Class,  established  the  year  before,  by  authorizing 
the  continuance  of  those  State  pupils  selected  as  suitable  members  of 
wich  a  class,  for  three  years  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
cation after  the  completion  of  the  regular  term.  A  similar  extension 
of  the  reijular  term,  and  the  same  privilege  for  the  more  deserving, 
of  remaininjj  an  additional  tenn  as  members  of  the  Iliijh  Class,  has 
also  been  granted  to  its  State  pupils  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.* 

Another  fact  to  be  noted  in  a  historv  of  the  New^  York  Institution, 
18  the  publication  of  elementary  books  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  There  was,  for  many  years,  a  total  want  of  such  works  in 
the  American  schools  for  deaf-mutes.  Two  or  three  volumes  of  exer- 
cises had  been,  at  an  early  day,  committed  to  the  press ;  but  these 
were  hardly  satisfactory  even  to  their  authors;  and  when  the  first 
small  edition  of  each  was  worn  out,  they  were  laid  aside,  if  not 
before.  The  First  Part,  with  the  title  of  "A  Vocabulary  and  Ele- 
mentary Exercises  for  the  Denf  and  Dumb,"  published  in  1844,  was 
welcomed  with  satisfaction  and  even  with  enthusiasm  by  American 
and  some  Enjjlish  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  has  since  been 
carefully  rerised,  and  three  or  four  editions  have  been  exhausted.  In 
the  greater  number  of  American  schools  tor  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is 
put  as  the  regular  text-book,  into  the  hands  of  each  pupil  in  the  new 
classes.  The  one  or  two  schools  where  it  is  not  thus  used  are  those 
in  which  the  teacher  or  the  Superintendent  has  a  preference  for  man- 
uscript lessons  of  his  own  compilation. 

This  First  Part,  as  the  title  now  reads,  has  since  been  followed  up 
with  a  Second  and  Tliird  Part  of  a  **  Course  of  Instruction  for  the 

*  MuMtchtiMtta  hai  alao  authorized  a  like  act  of  justice  as  much  as  of  liberality,  toward 
pnehof  her  Btato  popib  a«  may  be  found  qualified  to  join  the  High  Class  at  Hartford. 
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Deaf  and  Dumb^'^  and  with  a  small  volume  of  Scripture  LeuoM, 
all  of  which  were  prepared  by  the  President,  Dr.  Peet,  and  were  Very 
fiivorablj  received,  and  are  in  constant  demand,  as  text-books,  in  most 
of  the  American  schools  for  deaf-mutes. 

It  was  early  considered  an  important  part  of  a  system  of  education 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  give  instruction  out  of  school  hours  in 
some  eligible  trade.     There  is,  we  believe,  hardly  any  school  of  this 
class,  either  in  America,  or  in  France,  Belgium  and  Southern  Europe, 
where  such  mechanical  instruction  as  the  means  and  conveniences 
of  the  establishment  will  admit,  is  not  given.    In  the  British  and 
German  schools,  tbe  pupils  are  dismissed  at  an  age  early  enough  to 
begin  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  some  trade ;  but  this,  in  the  view 
of  American  teachers  and  educators,  necessitates  the  beginning  at  too 
early  an  ago  for  the  puj)il  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  term 
allowed  him.     We  prefer  to  begin  not  earlier  than  the  age  of  twelve; 
for  the  diflScult  study  of  written  language, — diflScult  beyond  expres- 
sion for  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  audible  language,  and  can 
only  regard  words  as  arbitrary  characters,  like  the  Chinese,  only 
much  more  complicated, — demands,  if  we  would  attain   the  best 
results,  some  maturity  of  mind,  and  greater  power  of  attention  and 
continuous  application,  than  young  children  usually  possess.    Accor- 
dingly, though  under  peculiar  circumstances,  children  are  sometimes 
admitted  at  an  earlier  age,  twelve  years  is  the  age  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  admission  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institution ;  and 
many  of  the  pupils  are,  from  the  ignorance  of  their  friends,  or  their 
unwillingness  to  send  them  to  a  distance,  kept  from  school  to  a  con- 
siderably later  age.    It  is  evident  that  pupils  admitted  at  twelve  or 
thirteen,  and  continuing  from  fivQ  to  eight  or  ten  years,  will  leave  at 
an  age  past  that  which  is  the  most  favorable  for  learning  a  trade ;  and 
also,  which  is  worse,  with  long  established  habits  of  manual  idlenefls. 
The  number  of  trades  that  can  be  taught  in  connection  with  sach 
an  Institution,  is  of  course  very  limited.    The  selection  made,  usually 
embraces  first^  the  making  of  clothes,  shoes,  and  furniture,  enabling 
the  institution  to  be  the  largest  customer  of  its  own  shops, — and 
second,  such  trades  as  from  local  circumstances,  can  be  most  remune- 
ratively carried  on,  and  which  promise  the  best  assurance  of  future 
support  to  the  pupils.     As  most  of  the  pupils,  when  they  leave  school, 
return  to  their  families  in  the  country,  or  in  distant  towns  and  viUages, 
evidently  the  greater  number  should  learn  trades  at  which  they  can 
readily  obtain  employment  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     For  tlui 
reason,  shoe-making,  tailoring,  cahinet-maJcing,  and  hortieultwre  an 
trades  taught  at  the  New  York  Institution.    Book-hindi/ng  is  added 
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at  being  well  adapted  to  deaf-mutes,  and  in  its  location,  near  a  city 
where  so  much  publishing  is  done,  promising  steady  and  lucrative 
employment  It  is  designed  to  add  printing,  and  perhaps  engraving, 
to  the  list,  as  soon  as  the  Institution,  established  in  its  new  locality, 
fhall  have  the  requisite  room  and  means.  All  of  the  pupils  now 
receive  recrular  instruction  in  linear  drawing,  and  some  have  taken 
lessons  in  wood  engraving. 

,The  building  on  Fiftieth  street  was  erected  in  the  years  1827  to 
1829.  As  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  it  was  three  times  enlarged, 
and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  enlarge  it  a  fourth  time.  Meantime, 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  great  city  was  threatening  to  hem  in  the 
Institution  with  a  dense  population,  for  whose  convenience  streets 
were  opened  through  its  grounds  ;  and  the  space  available  for  fresh 
air  and  exercise  became  very  seriously  restricted.  The  same  causes 
that  made  a  continuance  in  the  old  site  undesirable,  enabled  the 
Directors  to  sell  their  grounds  for  building  lots  at  a  great  advance  on 
their  first  cost.  A  new  site,  every  way  highly  eligible,  including 
thirty-seven  acres,  on  the  historical  locality  known  as  Washington 
Heights,  overlooking  the  broad  panorama  of  the  Hudson,  about  nine 
miles  from  the  New  York  City  Hall,  to  which  ready  access  is  had  by 
the  Hudson  River  railroad,  was  purchased  for  less  than  half  the  sum 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  grounds,  far  less  eligible,  and  hardly  one- 
fourth  as  large,  on  Fiftieth  street. 

The  plans  for  the  new  buildings  were  the  subject  of  long  and  anx- 
ious deliberation.  The  projectors  aimed  to  combine  every  advantage 
of  a  pleasant  site,  a  convenient  arrangement,  the  separation  of  the 
•exes,  except  when  assembled  for  meals,  religious  worship,  and  instruc- 
tion, economy  of  light  and  fuel,  thorough  ventilation,  and  an  external 
appearance  not  unworthy  in  architectural  effect  of  the  great  city  and 
State  of  New  York.  There  is  no  similar  institution  in  America,  and 
•o  &r  as  inquiry  and  very  extensive  personal  examination  enables  us 
to  judge,  none  even  in  Europe,  the  plan  of  which  is  satisfactory,  and 
such  as  its  managers  would  prefer,  if  they  had  to  build  over  again. 
All  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  believe,  indeed  most  insti- 
tations  for  the  education  of  youth  of  both  sexes,  approaching  the  size 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  have  grown  up  by  successive  additions, 
in  which  both  internal  convenience  and  architectural  appearance  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances.  The  conductors  of  the  New 
York  Institution  thus  found  themselves  obliged  to  have  an  original 
plan  for  their  new  buildings,  and  used  their  best  efforts, — they  have 
the  gratification  of  believing  with  success, — to  have  such  a  one  as 
other  similar  institutions  might  profitably  study  and  follow. 
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The  whole  number  who  have  been  admitted  as  pupils,  from  May, 
1818,  to  January  1st,  1857,  is  1,237,  of  whom  315  remain  tinder 
instruction.  The  number  of  deaths  of  pupils  occurring  in  the  Institu- 
tion in  these  thirty-eight  years,  is  thirty-five.  The  rate  of  mortality 
among  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  during  twelve  years,  from  Decem- 
ber, 1843,  to  December,  1855,  including  those  who  died  at  home 
during  the  term  of  instruction,  is  one  death  to  122  survivors;  vii: 
one  iu  160  of  the  males,  and  one  in  94  of  the  females.  But  couBt- 
ing  only  those  who  died  in  the  institution,  the  rate  of  mortahty  is 
only  one  in  217. 

In  a  sketch  like  this,  only  a  very  brief  account  can  be  given  of  the 
system  of  instruction ;  aud  for  this  we  are  indebted  to  a  communica- 
tion from  Dr.  Pect.  It  should  be  understood  that,  though  some  of 
our  pupils,  having  learned  to  read  before  becoming  deaf,  bring  with 
them  more  or  less  knowledge  of  language,  yet  these  are  not  prop- 
erly deaf-mutes.  Technically,  they  are  called  semi-mutes^  and  pos- 
sess the  great  advantage  that  to  them  words  are  what  they  are  to 
other  men,  sounds^  heard  or  recollected,  of  which  written  words  are 
mere  representatives.  Deaf-mutes,  properly  so-called,  are  those  whose 
education  was  once  held  impossible,  and  is  still,  with  all  the  lights  of 
science  and  experience,  sufficiently  difficult.  The  misfortune  that  cut 
them  ofi'  in  childhood  from  the  acquisition  of  speech,  not  only  de- 
prived them  of  all  that  mass  of  traditional  knowledge,  of  which 
speech  is  the  treasury  and  the  vehicle ;  but,  which  is  worse,  deprived 
their  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  a  fair  chance  for  exercise  and 
development,  and  caused  them  to  grow  up  with  habits  of  thought 
different  from  those  of  other  men.  When  they  come  to  school,  they 
have  usually  a  development  of  ideas ;  but  far  inferior  to, — and  quite 
different  from  that  of  speaking  children  of  the  same  age  and  native 
capacity.  The  mind  of  an  uneducated  deaf-mute  has  been  compared 
to  a  camera  obscura,  through  which  pass,  not  Uie  general  and  abetnwt 
propositions,  the  play  upon  words,  the  rhythm  and  roll  of  sounds  that 
usually  ring  in  the  memory  of  a  hearing  person ; — but  mental  imagoi 
of  objects,  qualities  and  actions.  Along  with  these,  it  is  true,  are 
present  certain  intellectual  perceptions,  such  as  those  of  approbation 
and  disapprobation,  comparison,  number,  cause  and  effect,  time,  etc; 
and  these  may  be  present  as  dim  perceptions,  even  when  the  deaf- 
mute  possesses,  as  yet,  no  signs  to  express  them.  Such  intellectual 
perceptions,  however,  become  more  distinct,  when  they  are  oounected 
with  certain  signs.  In  other  words,  a  deaf-mute  acquires  the  ability 
to  think  and  reason,  and  hence  attains  a  greater  strength  of  ondflr- 
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standing,  and  a  higher  development  of  faculties,  in  proportion  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  dialect  of  signs. 

For,  to  a  deaf-mute,  the  language  of  signs  or  gestureSy  (to  use  a 
less  ambiguous  term,)  is  the  only  language  that  can  become,  in  the 
fiili  sense  of  the  word,  vernacular^  that  is  to  say,  a  language  which 
the  child  learns  spontaneously,  because  it  is  used  by  those  around 
him,  to  which  his  thoughts  will  cling  by  natural  affinity,  and  which 
will  promote  the  most  rapid  development  of  his  faculties.  Words 
can  never  be  to  a  deaf-mute  what  words  are  to  us, — soundSj  ringing 
in  the  innermost  temple  of  the  ear,  and  awakening  sympathetic 
chords  through  brain  and  nerve.  The  mere  fact  of  cognate  or  early 
deafness,  cuts  them  irrevocably  off  from  all  this  interior  life  of  words 
uttered  by  the  living  voice,  and  leaves  words  to  them,  mere  arbitrary 
assemblages  of  characters,  not  only  cold  and  dead,  as  compared  with 
the  warmth  and  life  of  speech  or  of  gestures ;  but  almost  insufferably 
tedious  as  instruments  of  social  communication  to  those  accustomed 
to  the  fluent  ease  of  speech,  or  the  still  greater  rapidity  of  gestures. 
Hence  it  Ls  that  our  pupils,  and  indeed,  deaf-mutes,  however  instruct- 
ed, the  world  over,  prefer  their  own  language  of  gestures,  often 
graphic  as  a  painting,  rapid  as  thought,  and  illumined  by  the  speak- 
ing face  and  eye,  to  a  cold  and  tedious  conversation  in  words.  Nor 
will  it  much,  if  any,  mend  the  matter,  if  they  have,  with  incredible 
labor,  acquired  the  power  of  reading  words  in  the  fugitive  and  indis- 
tinct motions  of  the  lips,  instead  of  the  more  legible  characters  of 
writing  or  the  manual  alphabet. 

The  dialect  of  gestures  which  each  deaf-mute  possesses  when  he 
first  comes  to  school,  is  usually  crude  and  scanty.  But  in  a  very 
brief  time  afler  their  arrival,  they  learn  by  mere  usage,  the  expanded 
and  improved  dialect  which  they  find  in  use  among  the  older  pupils. 
In  thus  learning  a  superior  mode  of  communication,  their  ideas  ac- 
quire a  considerable  development,  and  also  become  more  precise.  Of 
this  expanded  and  improved  dialect,  the  teacher  avails  himself  to  impart 
new  ideas ;  to  define  words ;  to  explain  the  forms  of  language ;  to 
acquire  moral  control  over  his  pupils ;  and  to  communicate, — which 
is  done  within  the  first  few  weeks, — the  simple  rudiments  of  religious 
truth.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  great  mistake  abroad,  in  sup- 
posing the  language  of  signs  to  be  one  of  the  ends  of  instruction. 
It  is  simply  a  means.  If  we  had  to  teach  this  language  to  deaf-mute 
pupils,  at  least  with  even  a  small  proportion  of  the  labor  which  is 
required  in  teaching  a  language  of  alphabetic  words,  we  should  not 
think  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  would  pay  for  the  added 
labor  of  teaching  two  languages  instead  of  one.     It  is  because  deaf- 
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mutes  learn  this  language  spontaneously,  and  use  it  among  them- 
selves, in  preference  to  words,  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  lighten 
and  shorten  the  labor  of  defining  words  and  explaining  their  laws  of 
construction. 

We  do  not,  as  De  V  Ep6e  did,  and  some  few  teachers  at  the  pres- 
ent day  still  do,  seek  to  make  our  pupils  associate  every  word  with  a 
sign,  either  taken  from  their  colloquial  dialect,  or  specially  devised  to 
represent  that  word,  technically  called  methodical  signs.  The  idea 
that  such  signs  are  necessary  to  stand  between  written  words  and 
ideas,  (as  spoken  words  do  for  those  who  hear,)  that  is,  that  a  deaf- 
mute,  seeing  a  written  word,  must  actually  or  mentally  substitute  a 
sign  for  it,  before  he  can  attach  any  moaning  to  it, — now  finds  very 
few  advocates.  The  better  and  more  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the 
deaf-mute  pupil  should  be  led  to  attach  his  ideas  directly  to  words, 
either  under  their  written  form,  or,  which  is  probably  easier  for  him, 
under  the  form  of  the  manual  alphabet,  in  which  words  are  spelled 
out  by  positions  of  the  fingers  corresponding  to  each  letter.  Had 
we  a  syllabic  alphabet,  sufiiciently  simple  and  easy  of  acquisition  for 
general  use,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  learning,  retention,  and 
rapid  repetition  of  words  by  deaf-mutes,  and  thus  bo  of  great  advan- 
tage in  their  instruction.  Such  alphabets  have  been  proposed, — and 
perhaps  one  may  hereafter  be  found  that  will  commend  itself  to 

general  use. 

The  deaf-mute,  as  we  have  already  noted,  thinks,  at  least  when  he 
first  comes  to  school,  mainly  in  mental  images  of  objects,  clothed 
with  their  proper  qualities,  and  moving  in  their  appropriate  attitudes 
and  actions.  Uence  when  he  attempts  to  attach  his  ideas  to  words, 
it  IB  these  mental  images  that  have  to  be  attached  to  words.  As  he 
thinks  in  a  series  of  mental  pictures,  we  choose  for  his  first  lessons, 
words  and  phrases  adapted  to  describe  such  pictures,  whether  of  sin- 
gle objects  or  groups ;  e.  g.,  a  horse;  a  white  horse;  tico  white  horses; 
0  t§hite  horse  running;  a  hoy  riding  a  horse;  a  little  hoy  riding  a 
^gkit*  horse;  and  so  of  other  objects,  qualities  and  actions.* 

When  a  certain  number  of  such  words  and  phrases  have  become 
ikmiliar,  each  recalling  a  mental  image  of  an  object,  or  group  of  ob- 
jects, we  introduce  the  idea  of  assertion  and  time^  by  which  the  verb 
is  produced.  This  part  of  speech  we  present  first  in  the  two  forms, 
explaining  each  other  by  contrast,  of  the  habitual  present, — a  hoy 
plays  often;  and  the  actual  present^ — that  hoy  is  playing  now.     The 

*The  first  Icmod  in  language  will  be  beat  given  to  a  deaf-mure  by  abowing  him  the  naiM 
of  aome  present  object,  and  then  appealing  to  some  person  who  can  read,  who  on  aeeiiig 
tlM  word,  immediately  poiuia  to  the  object 
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idea  of  assertion,  which  b  the  essence  of  the  verb,  is  brought  out 
more  prominently  by  contrasting  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  ;-^ 
that  boy  is  pUiying;  that  girl  is  not  playing.  There  is  liot,  in  the 
colloquial  language  of  signs,  any  thing  corresponding  to  tense, — ^the 
time  of  an  action  or  event  being  stated,  once  for  all,  the  only  distinc- 
tions afterward  made,  are  to  explain  the  order  and  sequence  of  the 
saccessive  actions  or  events.  Hence  it  is  that  the  tenses  and  other 
grammatical  forms,  like  them  having  nothing  corresponding  in  the 
pupiPs  colloquial  language  of  signs,  e.  g.,  the  pronouns,  are  a  difficult 
Btudy  for  deaf-mutes,  and  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  teacher^s  atten- 
tion during  several  years  of  his  course.  It  is  held  important  that 
they  should  have,  at  the  outset,  clear  ideas  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
each  tense  taught  them.  This  can  only  be  secured  by  teaching  the 
principal  tenses  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  mutually  limit  and 
shed  light  on  each  other.  For  instance,  either  by  an  actual  example, 
or  by  a  picture,  the  pupil's  attention  is  directed  to  two  girls  carrying 
baskets  of  strawberries,  and  he  is  made  to  write,  "Those  two  girls 
have  picked,  are  carrying,  and  will  sell  strawberries."  In  this  way, 
he  comes  to  attach  correct  notions  to  the  mere  forms  of  language 
indicating  tense,  as  also  to  those  forms  denoting  interrogation,  case, 
•  comparison,  and  other  grammatical  relations. 

It  would  require  far  more  space  than  can  be  afforded  in  such  an 
article,  to  follow  out  this  exposition  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  course. 
We  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  our  golden  rule  is  to  divide 
difficulties;  to  present  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time,  and  endeavor  so  to 
arrange  our  lessons  that  this  mastered  shall  serve  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  the  next.  Thus  we  endeavor  to  make  the  difficult  path  our  pupils 
have  to  scale,  as  smooth  and  gradually  ascending  as  possible.  On 
such  a  plan,  even  the  difficulties  presented  by  abstract  nouns  are 
readily  mastered,  when  the  pupil  reaches  the  proper  period  for  intro- 
ducing them. 

The  degree  of  our  success  is  very  various,  according  to  the  native 
capacity  of  our  pupils,  and  the  time  they  are  permitted  to  remain 
under  instruction.  While  there  are  very  few,  and  those  marked  by 
natural  imbecility,  who  do  not  acquire  as  great  an  amount  of  positive 
knowledge,  as  the  average  of  speaking  men,  information  that  will  be 
useful  to  them,  and  promote  their  happiness  through  life ; — there  are 
quite  a  number  who  never  become  able  to  read  books,  or  to  converse 
in  writing,  except  in  an  imperfect  and  broken  dialect,  or  in  a  mixed 
dialect  of  words  and  gestures.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
whose  attainments  in  every  branch  of  a  good  English  education,  not 
less  than  their  perfect  command  of  written  language,  and  the  readi- 
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idea  of  •asertion,  nliicb  is  the  eisenoe  of  tlie  verb,  is  brought  out 
mora  prominenUj  by  coQtraBlmg  the  sffimiative  and  the  negative  ;— 
thai  boff  it  jdat/ing;  that  girl  it  not  playing.  There  is  Dot,  in  the 
colloquial  hmguage  of  signs,  any  thing  corresponding  to  tttitt, — the 
time  of  an  action  or  event  being  stated,  once  for  all,  the  only  distinc- 
tions aAerward  made,  are  to  explain  the  order  and  sequence  of  the 
anccesuve  actions  or  events.  Hence  it  is  that  the  tenses  and  other 
grammatical  forms,  like  them  having  nothing  correspondiug  in  the 
pupil's  colloquial  language  of  signs,  e.  g.,  the  pronouiu,  are  a  difficnlt 
study  for  Ueaf-mutes,  and  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  teacher's  atten- 
tion during  several  years  of  his  course.  It  is  held  important  that 
they  should  have,  at  the  outset,  clear  ideas  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
each  tense  taught  them.  This  can  only  be  secured  br  teaching  the 
principal  teases  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  mutually  limit  and 
■bed  light  on  each  other.  For  instance,  either  by  an  actual  example, 
or  by  a  picture,  the  pupil's  attention  is  directed  to  two  girls  carrying 
baskets  of  strawberries,  and  he  is  made  to  write,  "Those  two  giria 
AoM  picked,  are  carrying,  and  will  sell  strawberries."  Iq  this  way, 
be  comes  to  attach  correct  notions  to  the  mere  Girms  of  language 
indicating  tt^nte,  as  also  to  those  forms  deno^ng  inlerrogalion,  ease, 
>  eomparitoB,  and  other  grammatical  relations. 

It  would  require  fnr  more  space  than  can  be  afforded  in  such  an 
article,  to  follow  out  this  exposition  in  subsequent  parta  of  the  course. 
We  cont«nt  ourselves  with  saying  that  our  golden  rule  is  to  divide 
di^^eullies;  to  present  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time,  and  endeavor  so  to 
arrange  our  lessons  that  this  mastered  shall  ser\-e  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  the  next.  Thus  we  endeavor  to  make  the  difficult  patli  our  pupils 
e  to  scale,  as  smooth  and  gradually  ascending  as  possible.  On 
1  ]ilaii,  even  tlie  difficullies  presented  by  abttraet  tiotttu  are 
C  mastered,  when  the  pupil  reaches  the  proper  period  for  intro- 
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ness,  appropriateness,  and  justness  of  the  sentiments  they  exprefls^ 
have  repeatedly  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  fastidious  examiners  and  visitors.  The  High  Class  in  our  Insti- 
tution, and  especially  that  portion  of  it  ip^hich  graduated  a  year  ago 
last  July,  fiimish  striking  examples  of  this  degree  of  inteUectual 
cultivation. 

The  establishment  of  the  High  Class  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
for  all  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Formerly,  our  pupils,  however 
gifted,  and  however  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  science, 
were  compelled  to  leave  school  just  when  they  had  reached  that 
point  at  which  their  future  progress  would  have  been  easy  and  rapid. 
Now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  openiug  to  the  more  gifted  and  perse- 
vering, those  higher  walks  of  knowledge  hitherto  seen  only  in  the 
nnattainable  distance.  The  superior  cultivation  of  the  High  Class 
moreover  reacts  in  the  classes  below,  producing  a  higher  intellectual 
tone,  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  more  earnest  strivings  after  scho- 
lastic excellence  in  the  younger  classes.  This  class,  moreover,  prom- 
ises to  be  valuable  as  a  nursery  of  teachers.  Of  the  class  that 
graduated  in  the  summer  of  1855,  more  than  one  half  have  already 
obtained  permanent  and  honorable  employments,  as  teachers  of  their 
companions  in  misfortune,  either  in  our  own,  or  in  other  institutions.  • 
And  Uie  frequent  applications  to  the  New  York  Institution,  to  furnish 
teachers,  as  well  as  books,  school  apparatus,  and  plans  of  buildings, 
to  the  new  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  almost  annually  springing 
up  in  the  south  and  southwest,  indicates  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  openings  for  permanent,  honorable,  and  remunerative  employment, 
as  teachers  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  brethren,  for  those  graduates  of 
our  High  Class  who  may  evince  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
necessary  for  a  good  teacher. 
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VLAXB  AND  DISCBIFTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  IXSnTUTION  VOB  THE  DEAT  A3XD  DUXBL 

The  grounds  belonging  to  the  Institution  comprise  tliirtj-seven  and  a  half 
ftcree,  bounded  by  the  Hudson  Rlvor  and  the  Kingsbridge  road,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  tenth  avenue,  about  nine  miles  from  the  citj  hall,  and  within  a  half 
mile  of  old  Fort  Washington.  The  buildings  occupy  a  portion  of  the  lawn,  at  an 
elevation  of  127  feet  above  the  river — fronting  westward,  and  commanding 
ftn  extensive  and  ever  shifting  panorama  of  the  water  above  and  below,  and 
extending,  from  some  points  of  observation,  from  the  higlilands  to  the  narrows. 

The  buildings — including  the  front,  wings,  and  school-house  in  the  rear,  form  a 
quadrangle  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  front,  and  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
in  depth.  Witliin  the  quadrangle  is  a  tiflh  or  central  building.  The  shops  and 
other  outbuildings  will  occupy  convenient  locations  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
boys'  wing  and  school-house.  The  four  exterior  buildings  have  each  four  stories, 
including  the  basement, — tlie  central  building  only  three, — the  chapel  which 
oocapies  its  upper  pa^  having  an  elevation  equal  to  both  the  upper  stories. 
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The  front  bnilding  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  by  fifty-five  deep. — 
besides  a  projection  of  twelve  feet  in  the  centre,  fh>m  which  the  portico,  (fi^- 
•even  feet  wide,)  ornamented  with  eliptical  arches^  projects  twenty-nine  feet 
more.    Entering  by  this  portico,  there  is  an  entrance  ball  of  twenty  foeX  ^^tSdA 
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and  forty  deep,  tcnninating  on  the  great  staircase,  and  crossed  at  that  end  by  a 
corridor  of  ten  feet  wide,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  There  are  cfjrresponding  corridors  in  each  of  the  stories 
above,  leaving  the  rooms  on  each  side  twenty  feet  deep,  from  the  doors  upon  the 
corridors,  to  the  front  or  rear  windows.  From  each  extremity  of  the  corridors, 
as  acan  in  the  plan,  lialls  extend  to  the  connections  with  the  wings,  and  the 
private  staircases  in  the  towers. 

On  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall  are  a  reception  room  for  visitors,  and  a 
director's  room.  On  the  same  floor  are  rooms  for  tlie  suiwrintendeut  and  for  the 
matron  and  steward.  The  P4.»o*jnd  storj'  contain:*  rooms  for  the  teachers,  part  of 
whom  will  lodge  and  board  in  the  institution,  for  such  visitors  as  may  liave, 
(as  pjia-nts  of  pupils,  for  instance,)  claims  to  si)ecial  attention,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  the  upper  storj'  are  d<jnnitories  for  tlie  pupils,  tlK>se  connected  with 
the  male  and  female  departments  resi>eotively,  being  septu-ated  at  the  centre  by 
an  inter\'ening  hall,  which  affords  a  paf*.«»;\ge  to  tlu*  lantern,  or  obsor\'atorj%  at  the 
top  of  the  stair-dtjme.  The  basement  of  this  building  contains  rooms  for  domes- 
tics,  store-rooms,  etc. 

Kach  of  the  wings  is  one  liundred  and  twenty  feet  by  forty -six.  Entering  one 
of  them  through  the  passage  or  hall  leading  from  the  central  corrid<^r,  you  find 
on  the  first  floor  the  saloon  or  sitting  room  foT  the  pupils,  one  hundred  and  six 
feet  by  forty-two  in  clear  interior  S|>ace,  and  sixteen  feet  to  the  coiUng.  In  these 
spacious  aad  loft,y  rooms,  well  warmed  by  heated  air  in  winter,  and  well  ventila- 
ted at  all  tunes,  e:ich  put)il  htm  a  s(>at  or  desk  for  reading  or  study,  or  composi- 
tion, in  the  evening,  and  at  such  other  fragments  of  time  as  reading  and  study 
may  be  in  order.  The  evening  light  here,  as  in  tlio  other  rooms,  is  furnished  by 
gas  made  on  the  premises,  as  the  institution  is  remote  from  any  established 
circuit  of  gas  pipes. 

In  tiio  bast>ments  of  the  wings  are  wash  and  bathing  rooms,  and  in  the  girls' 
wing,  a  laundry ;  in  the  second  8t<^^)ry,  sopardto  donnitories,  hospitals,  ward- 
robes, Ac. ;  and  in  the  upper  story  of  each  an  open  dormitory,  of  size  corres- 
ponding to  the  sitting  room  below,  and  of  equal  height.  Instead  of  the  pillars 
wliich,  in  an  ordinary  building,  wouhi  be  required  to  support  the  fl(X)rs  in  rooms 
of  such  dimensions,  the  floor  of  the  dormit<jry  is  braced  up  by  trusses,  and  sup- 
ports the  floor  Iwlow  it  by  iron  rods.  By  this  expedient,  the  four  great  rooms, 
the  saloons  below,  and  the  donnitories  above,  are  left  entirely  clear  of  pillars  or 
supporting  rods.  Each  of  these  four  rooms  will  have  a  clear  a^ntent  of  over 
seventy  tliousand  cubic  feet,  whi(;h  with  the  provision  for  the  renewjd  of  the 
air  by  ventilation,  imd  the  iieigiit  of  th(?  ceiling,  will  secure  to  each  pupil  abun- 
dant breathing  space  and  pure  air.  The  private  staircases  in  the  towers,  af- 
ford to  the  st^?ward  and  matrf»n  at^cess  to  the  apartments  of  the  pupils  under 
their  respective  care.  The  main  stairca.-w-s  to  the  donnitories  are  at  the  eastern 
end  of  each  wing,  and  to  givo  every  guarantee  of  safety  in  Ciise  of  fire,  are 
massively  constructed  of  stone. 

The  school-house  in  the  reiu*,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  fifty-five,  contains 
dass,  lecture,  library  and  cabinet  rooms,  and  in  its  upper  story  a  hall  of  design, 
lighted  from  al)ove.  P'ach  class,  (usually  averaging  twenty  pui)ils,)  will  have  a 
Iturge,  lofty,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilattMi  room,  of  an  average  size  of  twenty 
by  twenty -eight  knit  In  the  basement  of  this  building,  are  the  air  chambers  of 
the  heating  and  ventilating  api)aratus  to  be  presently  described, — also  vegetable 
cellars,  store-rooms,  wash-rooms,  &o.. 

The  central  building  contains  on  its  first  n<K)r  the  dining-room,  under  wliich  in 
the  basement  are  the  kitchens,  and  on  its  second  floor  the  chapel,  eighty  by 
sixty  feet,  and  over  thirty  feet  high,  with  ten  lolly  windows  of  stmned  glass. 
It  is  also  further  lightc<l  by  a  d(»nie  in  the  roof.  At  the  east  end,  against  the 
wall  and  under  the  skylight,  is  the  platform,  raised  three  feet  above  the  floor, 
for  the  officiating  teacher,  while  the  i)upils  and  sp(;ctat<>rs,  if  any,  occupy  seats 
rising  successively  one  Ijehind  the  other.  As  the  worship  in  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  can  share  must  be  addresseil  to  the  eye  only,  care  is  taken  that  every 
eye  in  the  congn'gation  can  rest  with  ease  on  the  platform,  and  that  thd 
light  should  be  thrown  that  way.  It  will  bo  seen  by  the  plan  that  the  pupils 
have  access  to  the  chapel  by  corridors  from  their  respective  sitting  rooms,  Mcfa 
department  entering  by  its  own  door;   and  after  the  morning  prayer  and 
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ezplicatioii  bj  sigms  of  a  text  of  scripture,  each  department  passes  along 
ftaother  corridor  to  the  school-house.  At  t}ie  close  of  school  each  day,  the 
popUs  re-aa»emblc  m  the  chapel^  are  dismissed  by  prayer,  and  return  to  thoir  re- 
spectiTe  wings  by  the  corridors.  The  same  corridors  also  pive  access  to  the 
cUning-room  under  the  chapeL  From  the  front  building,  the  access  to  the 
chai)el  is  by  the  great  staircase.  In  this  chapel,  bej«ide8  the  religious  exercises 
by  which  school  is  ojHjned  and  closed  each  <iay. — pultlic  wr>rship  in  the  language 
or  gestures,  intelligible  to  nil  the  ]mpils,  is  held  every  Sabbath.  Here  also,  pub- 
lic examinations  will,  on  certain  days  of  the  year  \jq  hcUL 

For  the  supply  ot  water,  the  main  reliance  is  ujjon  the  niin  Hilling  on  the 
roo&.  This  source,  it  is  estimate<L  will  at  that  hinght  from  the  ground,  afford 
an  average  annual  supply  of  more  than  thirty  intrhcs,  e<iual  on  an  htvh  of  about 
35,000  square  feet  of  ro<»f  to  nearly  700,000  gjiUons  in  a  year,  or  not  much  less 
than  two  thousand  gallons  per  day.  The  water  will  Ik?  collocte<l  in  cisterns, 
and  great  iron  tank.-*,  some  of  which  are  placvd  in  the  highest  story,  thus  giving 
fiicility  for  having  an  abundant  supt)ly  in  all  parts  of  the  building.  Should  tho 
rain  water  fail  in  a  drv  scas<jn.  the  tanks  are  to  be  tilled  bv  means  of  tho  steam- 
engine,  now  to  be  meutiontfl. 

This  steam  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  soparate  building,  at  least  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  main  buildings.  From  this  l)oiler-hoiLse  steam  will  be  conducted 
to  the  air  chaml>ers  under  the  school-house,  already  mentioned.  In  this  room, 
whidi  is  souio  twentj'-one  by  thirty  feet,  and  sixte«'n  feet  liigh.  frosh  aii^ln'  40,000 
feot  of  iron  pip<»s,  will  ^>e  heated  by  the  steam,  and  then  distributed  by  tlie  ac- 
tion of  a  fim-blower,  through  air  chaml>ers  and  flues  under  and  from  Iwneath, 
through  all  the  buildings.  Kach  room  has  a  sepanite  Hue  c<»nii(H.'ting  with  the 
air  passage  in  tho  base  of  each  building,  and  a  wparate  flue  to  c:irry  off  tho 
yitiated  air.  The  plan  hero  briefly  and  imperfwtly  Hketchtnl,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Joeeph  Nason  of  New  York,  who  has  put  up  similar  apparatus  in  several  large 
public  institution*     Tlie  expense  is  estiniat(.«l  at  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

From  this  skotdi  of  the  internal  amiiigements,  we  return  to  the  external  fea- 
tores  of  tho  building.  The  basement  is  of  a  K-autiful  speckled  gray  gnmite, 
from  Seal  Harbor  Island  Maine,  as  also  the  i>ortico,  window  siUs,  and  lintels. 
The  up|)er  stories  are  indic-ated  by  rrourses  of  the  sjime  material,  nmning  round 
the  entire  building.  Tho  walls,  with  tho  exceptions  just  indicated,  are  of  brick, 
as  equally  durable  and  far  more  eeonomieal  tlian  stone ;  and  to  save  th{>  future 
expense  of  frequent  renewals  of  paint  or  of  stucco,  the  external  walls  are  faced 
witli  yellow  Milwaukie  brick,  giving,  with  the  granite,  an  agreeable  contnist  of 
light  tints.  The  roofs  are  of  slate,  with  a  liandsoriie  balustrade,  and  coniice  of 
ffranlte.  Tho  other  architectural  features  of  tho  buildings  will  appe,'*r  from  an 
mspection  of  the  plans. 

Work  on  the  preparation  of  the  site  was  begim  hi  the  summer  of  1853.  Much 
expense  and  delay  was  incurred  on  one  part  of  the  sit^,  in  removing  a  vast  deposit 
of  rock;  and  on  another,  in  removing  a  quickstind,  the  place  of  whicli  had  to  be 
filled  up  with  concR-tc,  to  the  depth,  in  some  places,  of  eiglit4'en  fe<?t.  IIktc  Inking 
a  water  front  to  the  i)roperty,  a  wharf  was  built,  on  which  tho  buikling  mate- 
rials were  landed  from  the  river,  and  carriwl  up  the  hill  at  first  by  ttanis,  on  a 
graded  road ;  but  this  road  being  too  circuitious,  a  railroad  was  laid  on  a  rapid- 
ly inclining  plane  <lirectly  down  the  face  of  the  hill,  up  which  cars  loaded  with 
brick,  stone,  lime,  Ac,  were  drawn  by  stationary'  steam  power,  at  a  great  saving 
in  the  (•'wt  of  transjK^rtation.  The  buildings  were  \n\t  up  chiefly  by  day  labor, 
under  the  direction  of  competent  enjrineers  and  siiiM?rintendents. 

The  cost  iru'hiding  the  sliops,  g;is-house,  and  steam-wanning  and  ventilating 
apparatus,  will  exceed  three  hundred  thousimd  <lollars,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
the  grounds ;  which  last  item  may  bo  reg.inled  as  a  mero  investment,  it  being 
probable  that  a  few  years  hence,  it  can  bo  re-imbursed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
the  sale  of  such  portions  of  tho  grounds  as  can  be  spared. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  tho  magnitude  of  tho  buildings,  we  atld  that  tho 
areas  of  the  several  floors  in  tho  five  main  buildings  is  very  nearly  three  acres; 
•bout  double  the  area  of  tho  buildings  on  Fiftieth  street.  As  the  latter  were 
fimnd  capable  of  comfortably  accommodating  from  220  to  240  pupils,  it  may 
rationally  be  calculated  that  the  new  buildings  will  afford  comfortable  accommo- 
datioDS  for  450  deaf-mutes,  with  their  teachers  and  superintendents,  and  the 
domestics. 
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ezplicatioii  bj  signs  of  a  text  of  scripture,  each  department  passes  along 
another  corridor  to  the  school-house.  At  the  close  of  school  each  day,  the 
pupils  re-assemble  in  the  chapel,  are  dismissed  by  prayer,  and  return  to  their  re- 
spective wings  by  the  corridors.  The  same  corridors  also  give  access  to  the 
^ing-room  under  the  chapel  From  the  front  building,  the  access  to  the 
chapel  is  by  the  great  staircase.  In  this  chapel,  besides  the  religious  exercises 
by  which  sc'hool  is  opened  and  closed  each  day, — public  worship  in  tlie  language 
of  gestures,  intelligible  to  all  the  pupils,  is  held  every  Sabbatli.  Here  also,  pub- 
lic examinations  will,  on  certain  days  of  the  year  be  liekL 

For  the  supply  of  water,  the  main  reliance  is  upon  the  rain  falling  on  the 
roofs.  This  source,  it  is  estimated,  will,  at  that  height  from  the  ground,  afford 
an  average  annual  supply  of  more  than  thirty  inches,  equal  on  an  area  of  about 
35,000  square  feet  of  roof  to  nearly  700,000  gallons  in  a  yoju",  or  not  much  less 
than  two  thousand  gallons  per  day.  The  water  will  be  collected  in  cisterns, 
and  great  iron  tanks,  some  of  wliich  are  placed  in  the  highest  story,  thus  giving 
facility  for  having  an  abundant  supply  in  all  parts  of  the  building.  Should  the 
rain  water  fail  in  a  dry  season,  the  tanks  are  to  be  filled  by  means  of  the  steam- 
engine,  now  to  be  mentioned. 

Tliis  steam  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  separate  building,  at  least  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  main  buildings.  From  this  boiler-house  steam  will  be  conducted 
to  the  air  chambers  under  the  school-house,  already  mentione<l.  In  this  room, 
which  is  some  twenty-one  by  thirty  feet^  and  sixteen  feet  high,  fresh  air^by  40,000 
feet  of  iron  pipes,  will  be  heated  by  the  steam,  and  then  distributed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  fim-))lower,  tlirough  air  chambers  and  flues  imder  and  from  beneath, 
through  all  the  buildings.  Each  room  has  a  separate  flue  connecting  with  the 
air  passage  in  the  base  of  each  building,  and  a  separate  flue  to  carry  off  the 
vitiated  air.  The  plan  here  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Nason  of  New  York,  who  has  put  up  similar  apparatus  in  several  large 
public  institution*    The  expense  is  estimated  at  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

From  this  skcjtch  of  the  internal  arrangements,  we  return  to  the  external  fea- 
tures of  the  building.  The  basement  ia  of  a  beautiful  speckled  gniy  granite, 
from  Seal  Harbor  Island,  Maine,  as  also  the  portico,  window  siUs,  and  lintels. 
The  upper  stories  are  indicated  by  courses  of  the  same  material,  running  round 
the  entire  building.  The  walls,  with  the  exeeptions  just  nidicated,  are  of  brick, 
as  equally  durable  and  far  more  economical  than  stone ;  and  to  save  the  fbture 
expense  of  frequent  renewals  of  paint  or  of  stucrco,  the  external  walls  are  faced 
with  yellow  Milwaukie  brick,  giving,  Avith  the  granite,  an  agreeable  c«mtrast  of 
light  tints.  The  roofs  are  of  slate,  with  a  han«lsome  balustrade,  and  coniice  of 
granite.  The  other  architectural  features  of  the  buildings  will  api>ear  from  an 
inspection  of  the  plans. 

Work  on  the  preparation  of  the  site  was  l>egun  in  the  summer  of  1 853.  Much 
expense  and  delay  was  incurred  on  one  part  of  the  site,  in  removing  a  vast  deposit 
of  rock;  and  on  another,  in  removing  a  quicksand,  the  place  of  wliioh  had  to  bo 
filled  up  with  concrete,  to  the  depth,  in  some  places,  of  eighteen  feet,  nu-re  being 
a  water  front  to  the  property,  a  wharf  was  built,  on  which  the  building  mate- 
vials  were  landed  from  the  river,  and  carried  up  the  hill  at  firat  by  teams,  on  a 
praded  road ;  but  this  road  being  too  circuitioiL**,  a  railroad  was  laid  on  a  rapid- 
\j  inclining  plane  directly  down  the  fiice  of  the  hill,  up  which  cars  loaiied  with 
wick,  stone,  lime,  Ac,  were  drawn  by  stitionary  steam  power,  at  a  great  saving 
Sn  the  cost  of  transijortation.  The  buildings  w(»rt*  put  up  (ihiefly  by  d;iy  labor, 
imder  the  direction  of  comjjetent  engineers  and  superintendents. 

The  cost  including  the  shops,  gas-house,  and  steam-warming  and  ventilating 
vmuratus,  will  exceetl  thR«e  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
wio  grounds ;  which  last  item  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  investment,  it  being 
^giobable  that  a  few  years  hence,  it  can  be  re-imbursed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
•  salo  of  sucli  portions  of  the  grounds  as  can  be  spared. 

%0  giro  a  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  buildings,  we  add  that  tho 

of  the  several  floors  in  tlie  five  main  buihlings  is  very  nearly  throe  acres ; 

doable  the  area  of  the  buildings  on  Fiftieth  street.    As  the  latter  were 

capable  of  comfortably  accommodiiting  from  220  to  240  pupils,  it  may 

be  calculated  tliat  the  new  buildings  will  afford  comforta))le  accommo- 

460  deaf-mutes,  \^ith  their  teachers  and  superintendents,  and  the 

donMet&ci. 
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choice  of  the  parents.  In  1830,  there  were  but  two  New  Jersey 
pupils  at  the  New  York  Institution, — the  present  number  from  that 
State  is  twenty-three.  The  number  of  private  pay  pupils  has  in- 
creased from  seven  in  1830,  to  thirty-four  in  1856.  The  city  of  New 
York,  which,  as  we  have  noticed,  paid  the  tuition  of  ten  day  scholars 
during  the  first  eleven  years,  has,  ever  since  the  Institution  was  re- 
moved to  its  site  on  Fiftieth  street,  in  pursuance  of  an  authority 
granted  by  law  to  the  supervisors  of  the  counties, — but  seldom  acted 
on  by  other  counties  than  that  of  New  York, — supported  a  number 
of  boarding  pupils  equal  to  its  number  of  members  of  Assembly. 
The  present  number  is  sixteen.  To  these  should  be  added  one  or  two 
supported  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  and  several  small 
children  boarded  and  instructed  by  the  Institution  gratuitously,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  which  required  that  they  should  be  removed 
from  situations  of  destitution,  temptation,  and  danger,  at  an  earlier 
age  than  that  limited  for  the  admission  of  State  pupils.  As  the  State 
of  New  York  contains  a  population  of  three  and  a  half  millions,  and 
all  its  deaf-mute  children  are  collected,  or  sought  to  be  collected,  in 
one  school,*  together  with  many  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the 
Institution  from  abroad,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  New  York  school 
should  be  one  of  the  very  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
present  number  of  pupils  is  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  No  other 
school  for  deaf-mutes  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, — the  London 
Asylum  excepted, — approaches  the  New  York  Institution  in  this 
respect.  The  Uartford  Asylum,  which  stands  next,  receiving  the  deaf- 
mute  children  from  all  New  England,  has  a  little  over  two  hundred 
pupils,f  and  the  institutions  of  Paris  and  Groningen,  (Holland,)  each 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty.  As  it  is  shown  by  three  national 
and  several  State  enumerations,  that  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the 
State,  though  with  a  slightly  fluctuating  proportion,  increases  with 
the  whole  population  of  the  State,  the  period  seems  not  remote  when 
the  Institution  will  contain  between  four  and  five  hundred  pupils,  for 
which  number  the  dimensions  of  the  new  buildings,  to  be  presently 
spoken  of,  have  been  planned.  Such  are  the  facilities  of  access  by 
railroad  and  steamboat  to  the  city  of  New  York,  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  such  the  liberality  of  the  railroad  and  steamboat  compa- 
' 7 " 

*  From  1825  to  I83G,  there  was  n  Central  Asjrlum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Caniyobariti 
QDited  in  the  latter  year  to  the  New  York  Institution,  of  which  its  last  Principal,  Mr.  O.  W. 
Morris,  is  still  a  teachrr. 

t  The  number  210,  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  Hartford  Asylum,  is  made  up  bj  lochuUBf 
both  the  class  that  leA  and  the  class  that  entered  during  the  year,  both  of  which  were  not  Id 
■ehool  at  the  same  time.  A  similar  mode  of  computation  gives  for  the  New  York  hwHtuttW 
316  pupils  in  ■ehool  within  the  year  (1856}  covered  by  the  last  Annual  Report. 
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nke,  in  passing  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  to  and  from  school, 
cither  free,  or  at  reduced  rates  of  fare,  that  there  exists  no  motive  for 
dividing  the  patronage  of  the  State  between  two  or  more  schools,  on 
account  of  the  distance  part  of  the  pupils  have  to  travel.  And  every 
other  consideration  is  in  favor  of  the  Staters  maintaining  one  large, 
efficient,  welt  organized  school,  rather  than  two  or  three  small  and 
inferior  ones. 

The  increase  in  the  term  of  instruction  shows  a  great  advance  in 
correct  public  sentiment,  since  the  law  of  1821  allowed  but  three 
years  to  each  State  pupil.  We  have  not  noted  that  this  period  was 
extended  in  1825  to  four  years,  and  in  1830  to  five.  Two  years  more 
were  added  to  the  term  in  1838,  for  such  pupils,  usually  about  one- 
half  of  the  whole,  as  desired  to  continue,  and  gave  promise  of  profit- 
iDg  by  the  extension.  Finally,  in  1853,  the  I^'gislature  gave  its  sanc- 
tion to  the  nigh  Class,  established  the  year  l)efore,  by  authorizing 
Uie  continuance  of  those  State  pupils  selected  as  suitable  members  of 
wich  a  class,  for  three  years  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
cation after  the  completion  of  the  regular  term.  A  similar  extension 
of  the  re^lar  term,  and  the  same  privilege  for  the  more  deserving, 
of  remaining  an  additional  term  as  members  of  the  High  Class,  has 
also  been  granted  to  its  State  pupils  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.* 

Another  fact  to  be  noted  in  a  history  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
IB  the  publication  of  elementary  books  for  the  Uf^e  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  There  was,  for  many  years,  a  total  want  of  such  works  in 
the  American  schools  for  deaf-mutes.  Two  or  three  volumes  of  exer- 
cises had  beon,  at  an  early  day,  committed  to  the  press ;  but  these 
were  hardly  satisfactory  even  to  their  authors;  and  when  the  first 
small  edition  of  each  was  worn  out,  they  were  laid  aside,  if  not 
before.  Tlie  First  Part,  with  the  title  of  "A  Vocabulary  and  Ele- 
mentary Exercises  for  the  Denf  and  Dumb,"  published  in  1844,  was 
welcomed  with  satisfaction  and  even  with  enthusiasm  by  American 
and  some  English  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  has  since  been 
carefully  revised,  and  three  or  four  editions  have  been  exhausted.  In 
the  greater  number  of  American  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is 
put  as  the  regular  text-book,  into  the  hands  of  each  pupil  in  the  new 
classes.  The  one  or  two  schools  where  it  is  not  thus  used  are  those 
in  which  the  teacher  or  the  Superintendent  has  a  preference  for  man- 
uscript lessons  of  his  own  compilation. 

This  First  Part^  as  the  title  now  reads,  has  since  been  followed  up 
with  a  Second  and  Tlitrd  Part  of  a  "  Course  of  Instruction  for  the 


*  MMnehuseUa  has  alao  authorized  a  like  act  of  justice  as  much  as  of  liberality,  toward 
foehof  her  State  papilt  as  may  be  found  qualified  to  join  the  High  Class  at  Hartibrd. 
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Deaf  and  Dumh^'^  and  with  a  small  volume  of  Scripture  Lestant^ 
all  of  which  were  prepared  by  the  President,  Dr.  Peet>  and  were  Very 
favorably  received,  and  are  in  constant  demand,  as  text-books,  in  most 
of  the  American  schools  for  deaf-mutes. 

It  was  early  considered  an  important  part  of  a  system  of  education 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  give  instruction  out  of  school  hours  in 
some  eligible  trade.  There  is,  we  believe,  hardly  any  school  of  this 
class,  either  in  America,  or  in  France,  Belgium  and  Southern  Europe, 
where  such  mechanical  instruction  as  the  means  and  conveniences 
of  the  establishment  will  admit,  is  not  given.  In  the  British  and 
German  schools,  the  pupils  are  dismipscd  at  an  age  early  enough  to 
begin  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  some  trade ;  but  this,  in  the  view 
of  American  teachers  and  educators,  necessitates  the  beginning  at  too 
early  an  age  for  the  pupil  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  term 
allowed  him.  We  prefer  to  begin  not  earlier  than  the  age  of  twelve ; 
for  the  difficult  study  of  written  language, — difficult  beyond  expres- 
sion for  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  audible  language,  and  can 
only  regard  words  as  arbitrary  characters,  like  the  Chinese,  only 
much  more  complicated, — demands,  if  we  would  attain  tlie  best 
results,  some  maturity  of  mind,  and  greater  power  of  attention  and 
continuous  application,  than  young  children  usually  possess.  Accor- 
dingly, though  under  peculiar  circumstances,  children  are  sometimes 
admitted  at  an  eariier  age,  twelve  years  is  the  age  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  admission  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institution ;  and 
many  of  the  pupils  are,  from  the  ignorance  of  their  friends,  or  their 
unwillingness  to  send  them  to  a  distance,  kept  from  school  to  a  con- 
siderably later  age.  It  is  e\ndent  that  pupils  admitted  at  twelve  or 
thirteen,  and  continuing  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  years,  will  leave  at 
an  age  past  that  which  is  the  most  favorable  for  learning  a  trade ;  and 
also,  which  is  worse,  with  long  established  habits  of  manual  idleneas. 

The  number  of  trades  that  can  be  taught  in  connection  with  such 
an  Institution,  is  of  course  very  limited.  The  selection  made,  usually 
embraces  firsts  the  making  of  clothes,  shoes,  and  furniture,  enabling 
the  institution  to  be  the  largest  customer  of  its  own  shops, — and 
second y  such  trades  as  from  local  circumstances,  can  be  most  remune- 
ratively carried  on,  and  which  promise  the  best  assurance  of  future 
support  to  the  pupils.  As  most  of  the  pupils,  when  they  leave  school^ 
return  to  their  families  in  the  country,  or  in  distant  towns  and  yiUageSi 
evidently  the  greater  number  should  learn  trades  at  which  they  can 
readily  obtain  employment  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  For 
reason,  shoe-making,  tailoring,  cabinet-making,  and  hortietdturt 
trades  taught  at  the  New  York  Institution.    Book-hindhig  ia  added 
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•8  being  veil  adapted  to  deaf-mutes,  and  in  its  location,  near  a  city 
where  so  much  publishing  is  done,  promising  steady  and  lucrative 
employment.  It  is  designed  to  add  printing,  and  perhaps  engraving, 
to  the  list,  as  soon  as  the  Institution,  established  in  its  new  locality, 
shall  have  the  requisite  room  and  means.  All  of  the  pupils  now 
receive  rec^ular  instruction  in  linear  drawing,  and  some  have  taken 
lessons  in  wood  engraving. 

.  The  building  on  Fiftieth  street  was  erected  in  the  years  1827  to 
1829.  As  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  it  was  three  times  enlarged, 
and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  enlarge  it  a  fourth  time.  Meantime, 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  great  city  was  threatening  to  hem  in  the 
Institution  with  a  dense  population,  for  whose  convenience  streets 
were  opened  through  its  grounds  ;  and  the  space  available  for  fresh 
air  and  exercise  became  very  seriously  restricted.  The  same  causes 
that  made  a  continuance  in  the  old  site  undesirable,  enabled  the 
Directors  to  sell  their  grounds  for  building  lots  at  a  great  advance  on 
their  first  cost  A  new  site,  every  way  highly  eligible,  including 
thirty-seven  acres,  on  the  historical  locality  known  as  Washington 
Heights,  overlooking  the  broad  panorama  of  the  Hudson,  about  nine 
miles  from  the  New  York  City  Hall,  to  which  ready  access  is  had  by 
the  Hudson  River  railroad,  was  purchased  for  less  than  half  the  sum 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  grounds,  far  less  eligible,  and  hardly  one- 
fourth  as  large,  on  Fiftieth  street. 

The  plans  for  the  new  buildings  were  the  subject  of  long  and  anx- 
ious deliberation.  The  projectors  aimed  to  combine  every  advantage 
of  a  pleasant  site,  a  convenient  arrangement,  the  separation  of  the 
eexes,  except  when  assembled  for  meals,  religious  worship,  and  instruo- 
tion,  economy  of  light  and  fuel,  thorougli  ventilation,  and  an  external 
appearance  not  unworthy  in  architectural  effect  of  the  great  city  and 
State  of  New  York.  There  is  no  similar  institution  in  America,  and 
80  &r  as  inquiry  and  very  extensive  personal  examination  enables  us 
to  judge,  none  even  in  Europe,  the  plan  of  which  is  satisfactory,  and 
such  as  its  managers  would  prefer,  if  they  had  to  build  over  again. 
All  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  believe,  indeed  most  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  youth  of  both  sexes,  approaching  the  size 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  have  grown  up  by  successive  additions, 
in  which  both  internal  convenience  and  architectural  appearance  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances.  The  conductors  of  the  New 
York  Institution  thus  found  themselves  obliged  to  have  an  original 
plan  for  their  new  buildings,  and  used  their  best  eflforts, — they  have 
the  gratification  of  believing  with  success, — to  have  such  a  one  as 
other  similar  institutions  might  profitably  study  and  follow. 
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The  whole  number  who  have  been  admitted  as  pupils,  from  May, 
1818,  to  January  1st,  1857,  is  1,237,  of  whom  315  remain  under 
instruction.  The  number  of  deaths  of  pupils  occurring  in  the  Institu- 
tion in  these  thirty-eight  years,  is  thirty-five.  The  rate  of  mortality 
among  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  during  twelve  years,  from  Decem- 
ber, 1843,  to  December,  1856,  including  those  who  died  at  home 
during  the  term  of  instruction,  is  one  death  to  122  survivors;  viz.: 
one  in  IGO  of  the  males,  and  one  in  94  of  the  females.  But  count- 
ing only  those  who  died  in  the  institution,  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
only  one  in  217. 

In  a  sketch  like  this,  only  a  very  brief  account  can  be  given  of  the 
system  of  instruction ;  and  for  this  we  are  indebted  to  a  communica- 
tion from  Dr.  Peet.  It  should  be  understood  that,  though  some  of 
our  pupils,  having  learned  to  read  before  becoming  deaf,  bring  with 
them  more  or  less  knowledge  of  language,  yet  these  are  not  prop- 
erly deaf-mutes.  Technically,  they  are  called  semi-mutes^  and  pos- 
sess the  great  advantage  that  to  them  words  are  what  they  are  to 
other  men,  sounds,  heard  or  recollected,  of  which  written  words  are 
mere  representatives.  Deaf-mutes,  properly  so-called,  are  those  whose 
education  was  once  held  impossible,  and  is  still,  with  all  the  lights  of 
science  and  experience,  sufficiently  difficult  The  misfortune  that  cut 
them  off  in  childhood  from  the  acquisition  of  speech,  not  only  de- 
prived them  of  all  that  mass  of  traditional  knowledge,  of  which 
speech  is  the  treasury  and  the  vehicle ;  but,  which  is  worse,  deprived 
their  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  a  fair  chance  for  exercise  and 
development,  and  caused  them  to  grow  up  with  habits  of  thought 
different  from  those  of  other  men.  When  they  come  to  school,  they 
have  usually  a  development  of  ideas ;  but  far  inferior  to, — and  quite 
different  from  that  of  speaking  children  of  the  same  age  and  native 
capacity.  The  mind  of  an  uneducated  deaf-mute  has  been  compared 
to  a  camera  obscura,  through  which  pass,  not  the  general  and  abstract 
propositions,  the  play  upon  words,  the  rhythm  and  roll  of  sounds  that 
usually  ring  in  the  memory  of  a  hearing  person ; — ^but  mental  images 
of  objects,  qualities  and  actions.  Along  with  these,  it  is  true,  are 
present  certain  intellectual  perceptions,  such  as  those  of  approbadon 
and  disapprobation,  comparison,  number,  cause  and  effect,  time,  etc; 
and  these  may  be  present  as  dim  perceptions,  even  when  the  deaf- 
mute  possesses,  as  yet,  no  signs  to  express  them.  Such  intellectual 
perceptions,  however,  become  more  distinct,  when  they  are  connected 
with  certain  signs.  In  other  words,  a  deaf-mute  acquires  the  ability 
to  think  and  reason,  and  hence  attains  a  greater  strength  of  aoder- 
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•tanding,  and  a  higher  development  of  faculties,  in  proportion  to  the 
eultivation  of  his  dialect  of  signs. 

For,  to  a  deaf-mute,  the  language  of  signs  or  gestures^  (to  use  a 
less  ambiguous  term,)  is  the  only  language  that  can  become,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  vemcumlary  that  is  to  say,  a  language  which 
the  child  learns  spontaneously,  because  it  is  used  by  those  around 
him,  to  which  his  thoughts  will  cling  by  natural  affinity,  and  which 
will  promote  the  most  rapid  development  of  his  fiEiculties.  Words 
can  never  be  to  a  deaf-mute  what  words  are  to  us, — sounds,  ringing 
in  the  innermost  temple  of  the  ear,  and  awakening  sympathetic 
chords  through  brain  and  nerve.  The  mere  fact  of  cognate  or  early 
deafness,  cuts  them  irrevocably  off  from  all  this  interior  life  of  words 
uttered  by  the  living  voice,  and  leaves  words  to  them,  mere  arbitrary 
assemblages  of  characters,  not  only  cold  and  dead,  as  compared  with 
the  warmth  and  life  of  speech  or  of  gestures ;  but  almost  insufferably 
tedious  as  instruments  of  social  communication  to  those  accustomed 
to  the  fluent  ease  of  speech,  or  the  still  greater  rapidity  of  gestures. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  pupils,  and  indeed,  deaf-mutes,  however  instruct- 
ed, the  world  over,  prefer  their  own  language  of  gestures,  often 
graphic  as  a  painting,  rapid  as  thought,  and  illumined  by  the  speak- 
ing face  and  eye,  to  a  cold  and  tedious  conversation  in  words.  Nor 
will  it  much,  if  any,  mend  the  matter,  if  they  have,  with  incredible 
labor,  acquired  the  power  of  reading  words  in  the  fugitive  and  indis- 
tinct motions  of  the  lips,  instead  of  the  more  legible  characters  of 
writing  or  the  manual  alphabet. 

The  dialect  of  gestures  which  each  deaf-mute  possesses  when  he 
first  comes  to  school,  is  usually  crude  and  scanty.  But  in  a  very 
brief  time  afler  their  arrival,  they  learn  by  mere  usage,  the  expanded 
and  improved  dialect  which  they  find  in  use  among  the  older  pupils. 
In  thus  learning  a  superior  mode  of  communication,  their  ideas  ac- 
quire a  considerable  development,  and  also  become  more  precise.  Of 
this  expanded  and  improved  dialect,  the  teacher  avails  himself  to  impart 
new  ideas;  to  define  words;  to  explain  the  forms  of  language;  to 
acquire  moral  control  over  his  pupils ;  and  to  communicate, — which 
ia  done  within  the  first  few  weeks, — the  simple  rudiments  of  religious 
truth.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  great  mistake  abroad,  in  sup- 
posing the  language  of  signs  to  be  one  of  the  ends  of  instruction. 
It  is  simply  a  means.  If  we  had  to  teach  this  language  to  deaf-mute 
pupils,  at  least  with  even  a  small  proportion  of  the  labor  which  is 
required  in  teaching  a  language  of  alphabetic  words,  we  should  not 
think  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  would  pay  for  the  added 
labor  of  teaching  two  languages  instead  of  one.     It  is  because  deaf- 
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mutes  learn  this  language  spontaneously,  and  use  it  among  them- 
selves, in  preference  to  words,  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  lighten 
and  shorten  the  labor  of  defining  words  and  explaining  their  laws  of 
construction. 

We  do  not,  as  De  V  Ep6e  did,  and  some  few  teachers  at  the  pres- 
ent day  still  do,  seek  to  make  our  pupils  associate  every  word  with  a 
sign,  either  taken  from  their  colloquial  dialect,  or  specially  devised  to 
represent  that  word,  technically  called  methodical  signs.  The  idea 
that  such  signs  are  necessary  to  stand  between  written  words  and 
ideas,  (as  spoken  words  do  for  those  who  hear,)  that  is,  that  a  deaf- 
mute,  seeing  a  written  word,  must  actually  or  mentally  substitute  a 
sign  for  it,  before  he  can  attach  any  meaning  to  it, — now  finds  very 
few  advocates.  The  better  and  more  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the 
deaf-mute  pupil  should  be  led  to  attach  his  ideas  directly  to  words, 
eitlier  under  their  written  form,  or,  which  is  probably  easier  for  hinii 
under  the  form  of  the  manual  alphabet,  in  which  words  are  spelled 
out  by  positions  of  the  fingers  corresponding  to  each  letter.  Had 
we  a  syllabic  alphabet,  sufficiently  simple  and  easy  of  acquisition  for 
general  use,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  learning,  retention,  and 
rapid  repetition  of  words  by  deaf-mutes,  and  thus  be  of  great  advan- 
tage in  their  instruction.  Such  alphabets  have  been  proposed, — and 
perhaps  one  may  hereafter  be  found  that  will  commend  itself  to 
general  use. 

The  deaf-mute,  as  we  have  already  noted,  thinks,  at  least  when  he 
first  comes  to  school,  mainly  in  mental  images  of  objects,  clothed 
with  their  proper  qualities,  and  moving  in  their  appropriate  attitudes 
and  actions.  Hence  when  he  attempts  to  attach  his  ideas  to  words, 
it  is  these  mental  images  that  have  to  be  attached  to  words.  As  he 
thinks  in  a  series  of  mental  pictures,  we  choose  for  his  first  lessons, 
words  and  phrases  adapted  to  describe  such  pictures,  whether  of  sin- 
gle objects  or  groups ;  e.  g.,  a  horse;  a  white  horse;  two  white  horses; 
a  white  horse  running;  a  boy  ruling  a  horse;  a  little  boy  riding  a 
white  horse;  and  so  of  other  objects,  qualities  and  actions.* 

When  a  certain  number  of  such  words  and  phrases  have  become 
familiar,  each  recalling  a  mental  image  of  an  object,  or  group  of  ob- 
jects, we  introduce  the  idea  of  assertion  and  time^  by  which  the  verb 
is  produced.  This  part  of  speech  we  present  first  in  the  two  forms, 
explaining  each  other  by  contrast,  of  the  habitual  present, — a  boy 
plays  often;  and  the  actual  present^ — that  boy  is  playing  now.     The 

fTbe  first  leMon  in  language  will  be  beat  given  to  a  deafmuie  by  showing  him  the  namt 
present  object,  and  then  appealing  to  nome  person  who  can  read,  who  on  seeing 
,  immediately  points  to  the  object. 
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idea  of  assertion,  which  is  the  essenoe  of  the  verb,  is  brought  out 
more  prominently  by  contrasting  the  affirmative  and  the  negative ; — 
that  boy  is  playing;  that  girl  is  not  playing.  There  is  liot,  in  the 
colloquial  language  of  signs,  any  thing  corresponding  to  tense^ — ^the 
time  of  an  action  or  event  being  stated,  once  for  all,  the  only  distinc- 
tions afterward  made,  are  to  explain  the  order  and  sequence  of  the 
successive  actions  or  events.  Hence  it  is  that  the  tenses  and  other 
grammatical  forms,  like  them  having  nothing  corresponding  in  the 
pupiPs  colloquial  language  of  signs,  e.  g.,  the  pronouns^  are  a  difficult 
study  for  deaf-mutes,  and  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  teacher  s  atten- 
tion during  several  years  of  his  course.  It  is  held  important  that 
they  should  have,  at  the  outset,  clear  ideas  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
each  tense  taught  them.  This  can  only  be  secured  by  teaching  the 
principal  tenses  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  mutually  limit  and 
shed  light  on  each  other.  For  instance,  either  by  an  actual  example, 
or  by  a  picture,  the  pupil's  attention  is  directed  to  two  girls  carrying 
baskets  of  strawberries,  and  he  is  made  to  write,  *' Those  two  girls 
have  picked,  are  carrying,  and  will  sell  strawberries."  In  this  way, 
he  comes  to  attach  correct  notions  to  the  mere  forms  of  language 
indicating  tense,  as  also  to  those  forms  denoting  interrogation,  case, 
comparison,  and  other  grammatical  relations. 

It  would  require  far  more  space  than  can  be  afforded  in  such  an 
article,  to  follow  out  this  exposition  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  course. 
We  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  our  golden  rule  is  to  divide 
difficulties;  to  present  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time,  and  endeavor  so  to 
arrange  our  lessons  that  this  mastered  shall  serve  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  the  next.  Thus  we  endeavor  to  make  the  difficult  path  our  pupils 
have  to  scale,  as  smooth  and  gradually  ascending  as  possible.  On 
such  a  plan,  even  the  difficulties  j>resented  by  abstract  nouns  are 
readily  mastered,  when  tlie  pupil  reaches  the  proper  period  for  intro- 
ducing them. 

The  degree  of  our  success  is  very  various,  according  to  the  native 
capacity  of  our  pupils,  and  the  time  they  are  permitted  to  remain 
under  instruction.  While  there  are  very  few,  and  those  marked  by 
natural  imbecility,  who  do  not  acquire  as  great  an  amount  of  positive 
knowledge,  as  the  average  of  speaking  men,  information  that  will  be 
useful  to  them,  and  promote  their  happiness  through  life ; — there  are 
quite  a  number  who  never  become  able  to  read  books,  or  to  converse 
in  writing,  except  in  an  imperfect  and  broken  dialect,  or  in  a  mixed 
dialect  of  words  and  gestures.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
whose  attainments  in  every  branch  of  a  good  English  education,  not 
less  than  their  perfect  command  of  written  language,  and  the  readi- 
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Bees,  appropriateDess,  and  joatDess  of  the  sentimento  they  ezpreai, 
have  repeatedly  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  moat  intelkGtDal 
and  fasudions  ezaminen  and  visitors.  The  High  Class  in  our  Insti- 
lotion,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  ivhich  graduated  a  year  ago 
last  July,  furnish  striking  examples  of  this  degree  of  intellectual 
enltivation. 

The  establishment  of  the  High  Class  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
for  all  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Formerly,  our  pupils,  howerer 
gifted,  and  however  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  science, 
were  compelled  to  leave  school  just  when  they  had  reached  that 
point  at  which  their  future  progress  would  have  been  easy  and  rapid. 
Now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  to  the  more  gifted  and  perse- 
vering, those  higher  walks  of  knowledge  hitherto  seen  only  in  the 
miattainable  distance.  The  superior  cultivation  of  the  High  Class 
moreover  reacts  in  the  classes  below,  producing  a  higher  intellectual 
tone,  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  more  earnest  strivings  afler  scho- 
lastic excellence  in  the  younger  classes.  This  class,  moreover,  prom- 
ises to  be  valuable  as  a  nursery  of  teachers.  Of  the  class  that 
graduated  in  the  summer  of  1855,  more  than  one  half  have  already 
obtained  permanent  and  honorable  employments,  as  teachers  of  their 
companions  in  misfortune,  either  in  our  own,  or  in  other  institutions.  • 
And  tlie  frequent  applications  to  the  New  York  Institution,  to  furnish 
teachers,  as  well  as  books,  school  apparatus,  and  plans  of  buildingSi 
to  the  new  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  almost  annually  springing 
np  in  the  south  and  southwest,  indicates  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  openings  for  permanent,  honorable,  and  remunerative  employment, 
as  teachers  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  brethren,  for  those  graduates  of 
our  High  Class  who  may  evince  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
necessary  for  a  good  teacher. 


mrw  Touc  nnmronoN  for  toi  ukaf  and  ddid. 
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VLAX8  AND  DISCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOB  THE  DEAF  AND  DUXBL 

The  grounds  belonging  to  the  Institution  comprise  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
acres,  bounded  by  the  Hudson  Rivor  and  the  KIngsbridge  road,  at  tlie  interseo- 
tk>n  of  the  tenth  avenue,  about  nine  miles  fh)m  the  city  hall,  and  within  a  half 
mile  of  old  Fort  Washington.  Tlie  buildings  occupy  a  portion  of  the  lawn,  at  an 
elevation  of  127  feet  above  the  river — fronting  westward,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  and  ever  shilling  panorama  of  the  water  above  and  below,  and 
extending,  from  some  points  of  observation,  from  the  highlands  to  tlie  narrows. 

The  buildings — including  the  front,  wings,  and  school-house  in  the  rear,  form  a 
quadrangle  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  front,  and  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
hi  depth.  Within  the  quadrangle  is  a  tiflh  or  central  building.  The  shops  and 
other  out  buildings  will  occupy  convenient  locations  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
boys'  wing  and  school-house.  The  four  exterior  buildings  have  each  four  stories, 
including  the  basement, — the  central  building  only  three, — the  chapel  which 
occupies  its  upper  pa;!  having  an  elevation  equal  to  both  the  upper  stories. 


PRinsipal  Flooiu 

•  CALL 


The  iSront  bxdlding  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  by  fifty-five  d<^'^ — 
besidee  a  projection  of  twelve  feet  in  the  centre,  from  which  t\ie  porVieo^  ij^- 
•even  feet  wide^)  ornamented  with  eJiptical  arches,  projecta  twenty-'nSxvb  ii^X 
mom    Entering  by  tins  portico,  there  ia  an  entrance  \^  of  twenty  foet  ^^ndA 
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and  forty  deep,  tormlnating  on  the  great  staircase,  and  crossed  at  that  end  by  a 
oorridor  of  ten  feet  wide,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  There  are  corresponding  corridors  in  each  of  the  stories 
above,  leaving  the  rooms  on  each  side  twenty  feet  deep,  fix)m  the  doors  upon  the 
corridors,  to  the  front  or  rear  windows.  From  each  extremity  of  the  corridors, 
as  seen  in  the  plan,  lialls  extend  to  the  connections  with  the  wings,  and  the 
private  staircases  in  the  towers. 

On  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall  are  a  reception  room  for  visitors,  and  a 
director's  room.  On  the  same  floor  are  rooms  for  the  superintendent  and  for  the 
matron  and  steward.  The  second  story  contains  rooms  for  the  teachers,  part  of 
whom  will  lodge  and  boanl  in  the  institution,  for  such  visitors  as  may  have, 
{em  parents  of  pupils,  for  instance,)  claims  to  special  att«.mtiou,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  the  upper  story  are  donnitories  for  the  pupils,  those  connected  with 
the  male  and  femiile  departments  respectively,  being  separated  at  the  centre  by 
an  intervening  hall,  which  affords  a  passage  to  the  lantern,  or  observatory,  at  tlio 
top  of  the  stair-dome.  The  basement  of  tliis  building  contains  rooms  for  domes- 
tics, store-rooms,  etc. 

Kach  of  the  wings  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  forty-six.  Entering  one 
of  them  through  tlie  passage  or  hall  lejwiing  from  the  central  corridor,  you  find 
on  the  first  floor  the  saloon  or  sitting  room  for  the  pupils,  one  hundred  and  six 
feet  by  forty-two  in  clear  interior  space,  and  sixteen  feet  to  the  ceiling.  In  these 
spacious  aad  lofty  rooms,  well  warmed  by  heated  air  in  winter,  and  well  ventila- 
ted at  all  times,  each  pupil  has  a  seat  or  (k»sk  for  reading  or  stuily,  or  composi- 
tion, in  the  evening,  and  at  such  other  fragments  of  time  as  reading  and  study 
may  be  in  order.  The  evening  light  here,  as  in  the  other  rooms,  is  fiimished  by 
gas  made  on  the  premises,  as  the  institution  is  remote  from  any  establi^ed 
circuit  of  gas  pipes. 

In  the  basements  of  the  wings  are  wash  and  bathing  rooms,  and  in  the  girls' 
wing,  a  laundry ;  in  the  second  story,  separate  dormitories,  hospitals,  ward- 
robes, &c. ;  and  in  the  upper  story  of  each  an  o[K'n  dormitory,  of  size  corree- 
ponding  to  the  sitting  room  below,  and  of  equal  heiglit.  Instead  of  the  pillars 
wliich,  in  an  ordinary  building,  would  be  required  to  support  the  floors  in  rooms 
of  such  dimensions,  the  floor  of  the  dormitory  is  braced  up  by  tnisses,  and  sup- 
ports the  floor  below  it  by  iron  rods.  By  this  exjKHlient,  the  ft)ur  great  rooms, 
the  saloons  below,  and  the  donnitx^ries  alx)ve,  are  left  entirely  clear  of  pillars  or 
supporting  rods.  Each  of  these  lour  rooms  will  have  a  clear  content  of  over 
seventy  tliousand  cubic  feet,  which  witli  the  provision  for  the  renewal  of  the 
air  by  ventilation,  and  the  height  of  the  ceiling,  will  secure  to  each  pupil  abun- 
dant breathing  space  and  pure  air.  The  private  sfciircases  in  the  towers,  af- 
ford to  the  steward  and  matron  access  to  the  apartments  of  the  pupils  under 
their  respective  care.  The  main  stiiircwos  to  the  dormitories  are  at  the  eastern 
end  of  each  wing,  and  to  give  every  guarantee  of  safety  in  caao  of  tire,  are 
massively  constructed  of  stone. 

The  school-house  in  the  rear,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  fifty-five,  contains 
class,  lecture,  hbrary  and  cabinet  rooms,  and  in  its  upper  story  a  hall  of  design, 
lighted  from  above.  Each  class,  (usually  averaging  twenty  pupils.)  will  have  s 
large,  lofty,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  room,  of  an  average  size  of  twenty 
by  twenty-eight  feet.  In  the  basement  of  this  building,  are  the  air  chambers  of 
the  heating  and  ventilating  api)aratus  to  be  presently  described, — also  vegetable 
cellars,  store-rooms,  wtush-rooms,  Ac^ 

The  central  building  cx)ntiiins  on  its  first  floor  tlie  dining-room,  under  wliich  in 
the  basement  are  the  kitchens,  and  on  its  scHwnd  floor  the  chapel,  eighty  by 
sixty  feet,  and  over  thirty  feet  high,  with  Um  lofty  windows  of  stained  glasBL 
It  is  also  further  lighted  by  a  dome  in  the  roof.  At  the  east  end,  against  the 
wall  and  under  the  skylight,  is  the  j)latfonn,  rais<»d  three  feet  above  the  floor, 
for  the  otficiating  teacher,  wliile  the  pupils  juid  sjKJCt^itors,  if  any,  wrcupy  seats 
rising  successively  one  behind  the  other.  As  the  worship  in  whicli  tho  deaf  and 
dumb  can  share  must  be  addressed  to  the  eye  only,  care  is  tiiken  that  every 
eye  in  the  congregation  can  rest  with  ease  on  the  platform,  and  that  tbs 
l^rht  should  be  thrown  that  way.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  plan  that  tlie  pupils 
bare  access  to  the  chapel  by  corridors  fix)m  their  respective  sitting  rooms,  etch 
dfliMUtment  entering  by  its  own  dooT*,  sxi^  oftAt  the  morning  prayer  and 
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explication  bj  signs  of  a  text  of  scripture,  each  department  passes  along 
another  corridor  to  the  school-house.  At  the  close  of  school  each  dnj,  the 
pnpils  re-assemble  in  the  chapel,  are  dismissed  by  prayer,  and  return  to  their  re- 
Bpectlve  wings  by  the  corridors.  The  same  corridors  also  give  access  to  the 
<Uning-room  under  the  cIiapeL  From  the  front  building,  the  access  to  the 
chapel  is  by  the  groat  staircase.  In  this  chapel,  besides  tlie  religious  exercises 
by  which  school  is  opened  and  cla«ied  each  day, — ^public  worship  in  the  language 
of  gestures,  Intelligible  to  all  the  pupils,  is  held  every  iSabbatli.  ilero  also,  pub- 
lic examinations  will,  on  certain  days  of  the  yt'ar  be  held. 

For  the  supply  of  water,  the  main  reliance  is  upjn  the  rain  falling  on  the 
roofs.  This  source,  it  is  estimated,  will  at  that  height  from  the  ground,  afford 
an  average  annual  supply  of  more  than  thirty  indu-s,  equal  on  an  area  of  about 
35,000  square  feet  of  roof  to  nearly  700,000  gjdlons  in  a  year,  or  not  much  less 
than  two  thousand  gallons  per  day.  The  water  will  be  collected  in  cisterns, 
and  great  iron  tanks,  some  of  which  are  placred  in  tho  highest  story,  thus  giving 
Ikcihty  for  having  an  abundant  supply  in  all  parts  of  the  building.  Should  the 
rain  water  liiil  in  a  dry  sc^ason,  the  tanks  are  to  bo  filled  by  means  of  the  steam- 
engine,  now  to  be  roentione<l. 

Tliis  steam  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  separate  building,  at  least  one  hundred 
ffeet  from  the  miun  buildings.  From  this  boiler-house  steam  will  be  conducted 
to  tho  air  chambers  under  the  fi(.*hool-house,  already  mentioned.  In  this  room, 
which  is  some  twenty-one  by  thirty  feet,  and  sixteen  feet  high,  fresh  ai!*by  40,000 
ffeet  of  iron  pipes.  Mill  be  heated  by  the  stefvm.  and  then  distri])ut<.*d  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  Ian-blower,  tlirough  air  chambers  and  flues  under  and  from  beneath, 
through  all  the  buildings.  Kaoh  room  has  a  separate  flue  conn«*cting  with  the 
air  passage  in  the  base  of  each  building,  and  a  separate  flue  to  cjirry  off  tho 
▼xtiated  air.  The  plan  here  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Na«on  of  New  York,  who  has  put  up  similar  apparatus  in  several  largo 
public  instit\itionA    The  expense  is  estimated  at  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  internal  arrangements,  we  return  to  the  external  fea- 
tures of  the  building.  The  basement  is  of  a  Ix^autiful  speckled  gray  granite, 
from  Seal  Harbor  Island,  Maine,  as  also  the  portico,  window  sills,  and  lintels. 
The  upper  stories  are  indicated  by  courses  of  the  same  material  running  round 
the  entire  building.  The  walls,  with  the  exceptions  just  indicated,  are  of  brick, 
as  equally  durable  and  far  more  economical  than  stone ;  and  to  save  the  fiituro 
expense  of  frequent  ren«?wals  of  paint  or  of  stuccf).  the  external  walls  are  faced 
with  yellow  Milwaukio  brick,  givhig.  witli  the  granite,  an  agreeable  contrast  of 
light  tints.  The  roofs  are  of  slate,  with  a  handsome  balustrade,  and  coniice  of 
gpranito.  The  other  aR'hitcctural  features  of  tho  buildings  will  apiK'ar  from  an 
inspection  of  the  plans. 

Work  on  the  propjiration  of  the  site  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1853.  Much 
expense  and  delay  was  iucurrcii  on  one  part  of  the  site,  in  removing  a  vast  deposit 
of  rock;  and  on  another,  in  removing  a  quick.smd,  the  place  of  which  had  to  1)0 
filled  up  with  concrete,  to  the  depth,  in  some  places,  of  eighteen  feet.  There  iK'ing 
a  water  front  to  the  property,  a  wharf  was  Vmilt,,  on  which  the  building  mate- 
rials were  lauded  from  the  river,  and  carried  up  the  hill  at  first  by  tcanjM,  on  a 
graded  road ;  but  this  road  being  too  circuitiouM.  a  railroad  was  laid  rm  a  rapid- 
ly inclining  plane  directly  down  the  face  of  the  hill,  up  which  cars  load(Kl  with 
brick,  stone,  lime,  Ac,  were  drawn  by  stationary  steam  power,  at  a  gn-jit  saviog 
in  the  cost  of  trans] K»rtation.  The  l.)uildings  wen.*  ]>ut  up  chiefiy  by  day  labor, 
and(T  the  direction  of  comijotent  engineers  and  sui)erint(?ndents. 

Tlie  cost  iru.'luding  the  sliops,  giLS-house,  and  steam-warming  and  ventilating 
appanitus,  will  exceed  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
the  grounds;  which  last  item  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  investment,  it  being 
probable  that  a  few  years  hence,  it  can  be  re-imbursed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
the  sale  of  such  portions  of  the  grounds  as  can  bo  spared. 

To  give  a  betti.»r  idea  of  tho  magnitude  of  the  buildings,  we  add  that  the 
areas  of  the  several  fioors  in  tho  five  main  buildings  is  v(Ty  n(»arly  throe  acres; 
about  double  the  area  of  the  buildings  on  Fiftieth  street.  As  the  latter  woro 
flnmd  capable  of  comfortably  accommodating  from  220  to  240  pupils,  it  may 
ntionally  be  calculated  that  the  new  buildings  will  afford  comfoTtii\)Ve  accoromo- 
dations  for  450  deaf-mutes^  with  their  teachers  and  BUpermtcndcnts^  «ad  >^ 
doawgtica. 
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a  class  in  English  studies.  After  a  delay,  chiefly  oocadoned  by  want 
of  means,  he  went,  in  the  &11  of  1816,  to  Andoyer,and  fitted  for  col- 
lege  in  Phillip's  Academy,  under  the  care  of  John  Adams,  LL.  D.,* 
father  of  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  early  difficulties  that  young  Peet  manfully 
met  and  overcame  in  his  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education,  we  mention 
that,  at  Andover,  he  earned  a  portion  of  his  support  by  gardening  in 
summer,  and  sawing  wood  in  winter. 

Mr.  Peet  entered  the  time  honored  walls  of  Yale  in  1818,  and 
graduated  in  1822,  taking  rank  with  the  first  ten  in  his  class.  He 
had  made  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  some  years  before, 
and  his  original  purpose  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
christian  ministry,  but  an  invitation  to  engage  as  an  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  his  special  fitness  for  this  then  new  profes- 
sion. Thus  began  that  career  which  has  proved  so  honorable  to 
himself,  and  so  beneficial  to  that  afflicted  portion  of  the  human  family 
in  whose  service  his  life  has  been  spent 

The  early  success  and  reputation  of  the  American  Asylum,  which 
made  it.  thirty  years  ago,  in  popular  estimation,  the  model  institution 
of  its  kind,  was  mainly  due  to  the  careful  and  felicitous  choice  of  its 
early  teachers.  Mr.  Peet's  associates  at  Hartford  were  all  able  and 
most  of  them  distinguished  men.  When  we  find  that,  among  such 
teachers  as  his  seniors  in  the  profession,  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Laurent 
Clerc,  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Lewis  Weld,  and  William  W.  Turner, 
Mr.  Peet  was  early  distinguished  in  all  the  qualifications  of  an  efficient 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  are  prepared  for  the  subsequent 
eminence  he  attained.  Within  two  years  after  he  joined  the  Asylum, 
he  was  selected  as  its  steward,  an  office  giving  him  the  sole  control  of 
the  household  department,  and  of  the  pupils  out  of  school  hours. 
The  duties  of  this  post  were  superadded  to  those  of  the  daily  instruc- 
tion of  a  class,  either  alone  sufficient  to  occupy  the  energies  of  an 
ordinary  man.  Shortly  before  assuming  the  duties  of  steward,  he 
had  married  his  first  wife.  Miss  Margaret  Maria  Lewis,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  D.  D.,  an  estimablo,  accomplished  and  pious  woman, 
who  proved  in  every  sense  a  helpmeet  for  him. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  second  American  school  of  its  kind  in  priority 
of  date, — which  had  been  for  years  losing  ground  in  public  estimation, 
were  awakened  to  the  importance  of  placing  their  school  on  higher 
ground.     Seeking  for  a  man  whose  weight  of  character,  ac(\\x«i.\\i\Ka<s» 
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noBB,  appropriateDesB,  and  jostness  of  the  sentimeDts  they  express, 
have  repeatedly  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  festidioos  examiners  and  visitors.  The  High  Class  in  our  Insti- 
tntion,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  graduated  a  year  ago 
last  July,  furnish  striking  examples  of  this  degree  of  intellectual 
cultivation. 

The  establishment  of  tlie  High  Class  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
for  all  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Formerly,  our  pupils,  however 
gifted,  and  however  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  science, 
were  compelled  to  leave  school  just  when  they  had  reached  that 
point  at  which  their  future  progress  would  have  been  easy  and  rapid. 
Now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  to  the  more  gifted  and  perse- 
vering, those  higher  walks  of  knowledge  hitherto  seen  only  in  the 
nnattainable  distance.  The  superior  cultivation  of  the  High  Class 
moreover  reacts  in  the  classes  below,  producing  a  higher  intellectual 
tone,  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  more  earnest  strivings  afler  scho- 
lastic excellence  in  the  younger  classes.  This  class,  moreover,  prom- 
ises to  be  valuable  as  a  nursery  of  teachers.  Of  the  class  that 
graduated  in  the  summer  of  1855,  more  than  one  half  have  already 
obtained  permanent  and  honorable  employments,  as  teachers  of  their 
companions  in  misfortune,  either  in  our  own,  or  in  other  institutions.* 
And  tlie  frequent  applications  to  the  New  York  Institution,  to  furnish 
teachers,  as  well  as  books,  school  apparatus,  and  plans  of  buildings, 
to  the  new  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  almost  annually  springing 
np  in  the  south  and  southwest,  indicates  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  openings  for  permanent,  honorable,  and  remunerative  employment, 
as  teachers  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  brethren,  for  those  graduates  of 
our  High  Class  who  may  evince  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
necessary  for  a  good  teacher. 


mrw  Touc  nanrrtfrioK  for  toi  ukaf  and  ddid. 
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The  grounds  belonging  to  the  Institution  comprise  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
acres,  bounded  by  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Kingsbridge  road,  at  the  interseo- 
tk>n  of  the  tenth  avenue,  about  nine  miles  from  the  city  hall,  and  withm  a  half 
mile  of  old  Fort  Washington.  The  buildings  occupy  a  portion  of  the  lawn,  at  an 
elevation  of  127  feet  above  the  river — fronting  westward,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  and  ever  shilling  panorama  of  the  water  above  and  below,  and 
extending,  from  some  points  of  observation,  from  the  highlands  to  the  narrows. 

The  buildings — ^including  the  front,  wings,  and  school-house  In  the  rear,  form  a 
quadrangle  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  front,  and  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
in  depth.  Witliin  the  quadrangle  is  a  tiflh  or  central  building.  The  sliops  and 
other  out  buildings  will  occupy  convenient  locations  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
boys^  wing  and  school-house.  The  four  exterior  buildings  have  each  four  stories, 
indudmg  the  basement, — the  central  building  only  three, — ^the  chapel  which 
occupies  its  upper  paiTt  having  an  elevation  equal  to  both  the  upper  stories. 
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The  front  building  is  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet  long,  by  fi%-&^Q  ^i^*^ — 
besides  a  projection  of  twelve  feet  in  the  centre,  from  which  tbid  ^ot^qo^  i^cj- 
seven  feet  wide^^  ornamented  with  eliptical  arches,  projects  tweuty-uVoA  feejt 
mora,    Entering  by  thia  portico,  there  is  an  entxanoe  "^^  o£  twenty  ^t  'wSd 
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nesB,  appropriatenesB,  and  justuesa  of  the  Kotimenls  they  expreas, 
have  repeatedly  called  forth  the  admiration  ot  the  moat  iQt«llectua1 
and  fastidious  examiners  and  visitore.  The  High  Class  in  our  In«(i- 
tntion,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  graduated  a  year  ago 
last  July,  fumiah  striking  examples  of  this  degree  of  intellectnal 
caltivatioD. 

The  establishment  of  tlie  High  Glass  is  a  matter  of  con^atulatioD 
for  all  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Formerly,  out  pupils,  however 
gifled,  and  however  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  science, 
were  compelled  to  leave  school  just  when  they  had  reached  that 
point  at  which  their  future  progress  would  have  been  easy  and  rapid. 
Now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  to  the  more  gifted  and  pene- 
vering,  those  higher  walks  of  knowledge  hitherto  seen  only  in  the 
unattainable  distance.  The  superior  cultivation  of  the  Iligh  Class 
moreover  reacts  in  the  classes  below,  producing  a  higher  intellectual 
tone,  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  more  earnest  strivings  afler  scho- 
lastic excellence  in  the  younger  classes.  This  class,  moreover,  prom- 
ises to  be  valuable  as  a  nursery  of  teachers.  Of  the  class  that 
graduated  in  the  eumraer  of  lSo5,  more  than  one  half  have  already 
obtained  permanent  and  honorable  employments,  as  teachers  of  their 
companions  in  misfortune,  either  in  our  own,  or  in  other  institotions.* 
And  the  frequent  applications  to  the  New  York  Institution,  to  furnish 
teachers,  as  well  as  books,  school  apparatus,  and  plane  of  buildingi^ 
to  the  new  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  almost  annually  Bpringiag 
vp  in  the  south  and  southwest,  indicates  that  there  will  continne  to 
be  openings  for  permanent,  hoiiornble,  and  remunerative  employment^  i 
M  teachers  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  brethren,  for  those  grtultuLas  e(  J 
onr  High  Class  who  may  evince  the  moral  and  intelleoteli  j 
necessary  for  a  good  teaclicr. 
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Tbe  grounils  belon^UK  to  tlio  Ituttltution  comprise  tUirtj-aevea  and  &  half 
tae«,  bounded  by  the  Hudson  Kivor  and  tlio  KIngHbrldg«  road,  at  die  iDteraeo- 
tlon  of  the  teuth  avonue,  about  nine  miles  Trom  the  city  hall,  and  within  a  half 
mile  or  old  Fort  Wssliin)^on.  The  buihliuge  occupy  a  portion  of  tbe  lawn,  at  Ml 
eleTBtioii  of  127  feet  above  the  river — fronting  westward,  and  commanding 
ao  extenaive  and  ever  Bhifting  panorama  of  the  water  above  and  below,  and 
extending,  from  some  points  ol  ob^rvatiun,  trom  tbe  higLlaniU  to  tho  murowa. 

The  buildings — includinj;  the  front,  wings,  and  scliool-houso  bi  the  roar,  form  a 
qiiadrangle  of  two  hundred  and  Ibrty  feet  front,  and  more  tbao  three  hundred  fbet 
m  deptli.  Within  the  quadrangle  is  a  lillli  or  central  building.  Tbe  abopa  and 
other  out  buildlngg  will  occupy  coDvcnicnt  locations  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
boys'  wing  and  adiool-house.  The  four  ext«rior  buildings  have  each  four  gtoriei^ 
including  the  basement, — the  central  building  only  lliroe, — the  chapel  which 
oompiea  ila  upper  pvt  having  an  elevation  equal  to  both  tbe  upper  stories. 
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and  forty  deep,  termiimting  on  the  great  staircase,  and  crossed  at  that  end  by  a 
corridor  of  ten  fc-et  wide,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  one 
hundred  and  Ally  feet.  There  are  cf»rresponflin;r  corrid'^ra  in  each  of  the  stories 
above,  leavinpf  the  rooms  on  eacli  side  twenty  feet  deep,  firom  the  doonj  upon  the 
corridors,  to  the  front  or  rear  windows.  From  each  extremity  of  tlie  corridors, 
as  »;<'.n  in  the  plan,  lialls  extend  to  the  connections  with  the  wings,  and  the 
private  staircases  in  the  tower:?. 

On  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall  are  a  reception  rr>om  for  vLsitors.  anil  a 
dire<:tors  room.  On  the  same  flo<^>r  are  n>:»nis  for  tl:e  superintendent  and  for  the 
matron  and  steward.  Tlie  s<.'<^md  story  contain.-?  rooms  for  the  teachers,  part  of 
whom  will  ](Aipd  and  Ixianl  in  tin*  institution,  f«.)r  such  visitors  as  may  have, 
(as  parents  of  pupils,  for  instance,)  claims  to  special  attention,  and  lor  other  pur- 
pose?. In  tlie  upper  story  are  donnitories  for  the  pupils,  those  connocte<l  with 
the  male  an<l  feniide  dei»artmont3  resi)ectively.  being  sepju^ated  at  the  centre  by 
an  inter\'ening  halL  which  affords  a  pa.«s«»;t;re  to  the  lantern,  or  ol)ser\-aton-,  at  the 
top  of  tlie  stairnlome.  The  basement  of  tliis  building  contains  rooms  for  domes- 
tics, store-rooms,  eta 

P'ach  of  the  winjrs  Ls  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  forty-six.  Entering  one 
of  them  through  the  passage  or  hall  leading  from  the  central  corridor,  you  find 
on  the  fir.it  fioor  tlio  sal(;on  or  sitting  room  fur  the  pupils,  one  hundred  and  six 
feet  by  forty-two  in  clear  interior  space,  and  sixteen  feet  to  the  ceiling.  In  these 
spacious  aad  lofty  room.s,  well  wanned  by  heated  air  in  winter,  and  well  ventila- 
ted at  all  times,  ejich  pupil  hits  a  seat  or  desk  for  read'mg  or  study,  or  composi- 
tion, in  the  evening,  and  at  such  other  fniirments  of  time  as  reading  and  study 
may  be  in  order.  The  evening  light  hen».  its  in  the  other  rooms,  is  furnished  by 
gas  made  on  the  premises,  as  the  institution  is  remote  from  any  established 
circuit  of  gas  pipes. 

In  the  basements  of  the  wings  are  wash  and  bathing  rooms,  and  in  the  girls' 
wing,  a  laundrj' ;  in  the  second  story,  s<-'panite  dormitories,  hospitals,  ward- 
robes, Ac. ;  and  in  the  upper  stor}'  of  each  au  open  dormitory,  of  siz*.*  corree- 
ponding  to  the  sitting  room  below,  and  of  equal  height.  Instead  of  the  pillars 
whicli,  in  an  ordinary  building.  w<)uld  be  re^juired  to  support  the  fi<xirs  in  rooms 
of  such  diinensioiw,  the  fioor  of  the  dormitory  is  bniced  up  by  tnLsses,  and  sup- 
ports the  fioor  below  it  by  iron  rods.  By  this  exjKHlient,  tlie  four  great  rooraa, 
the  saloons  V>elow,  and  the  donnitories  al>ove,  are  left  entirely  clear  of  pillars  or 
supporting  rods.  Kach  of  these  l^)ur  rooms  will  have  a  clear  amtent  of  over 
seventy  thou.s:»nd  cubic  feet,  whi(.'h  with  the  provision  for  the  renewal  of  the 
air  by  ventilation,  and  the  heigiit  of  th(;  ceiling,  will  secure  to  each  pupil  abun- 
dant breathing  space  and  pure  air.  The  private  st^iircases  in  the  towers,  af- 
ford to  the  steward  and  matron  a<-cess  to  the  apartni<»nts  of  the  pupils  under 
tlioir  respective  care.  The  main  stiurau-^es  to  t!ie  donnitories  are  at  the  eastern 
end  of  each  wing,  and  to  give  ever}'  guarantee  of  safety  in  case  of  fire,  are 
massively  constructed  of  stone. 

The  sclKK)l-hou.se  in  the  reiu*,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  fifty-five,  contains 
clas.H,  lecture,  library  and  cabinet  rooms,  and  in  its  upper  story  a  hall  of  design, 
lightttd  from  above.  Each  class,  (usually  averaging  twenty  pupils.)  will  have  a 
liUT^e,  lofty,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  room,  of  an  average  size  of  twenty 
by  twenty-eight  feet.  In  the  Ixisement  of  this  building,  are  the  air  chambers  of 
the  heating  and  ventilating  apjiaratus  to  bo  presently  described, — also  vegetable 
cellars,  strjre-rooms,  w!u«h-r<M>ms,  fic 

The  central  building  contains  on  its  first  floor  tiio  dining-room,  under  which  in 
the  basement  are  the  kitehen.s,  and  on  its  s«(H.^ond  floor  the  chapel,  eighty  by 
sixty  feet,  and  over  thirty  feet  high,  with  ton  lofty  windows  of  staine<l  glass. 
It  Is  also  funluT  lighted  hy  a  dojne  in  the  n)of.  At  the  east  end,  against  tho 
wall  and  und(T  the  skyliglit,  is  tin*  platfonn.  raised  thn?e  feet  above  the  floor, 
for  the  ofiieiating  teacher,  while  the  pupils  ami  sptvlators,  if  any,  occupy  seats 
rising  successively  one  lx*hind  the  other.  As  the  worship  in  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  cam  share  must  be  addresse<l  to  the  eye  only,  care  is  taken  that  every 
eye  in  tho  congR'gation  can  rest  with  ease  on  the  platform,  and  that  the 
light  should  be  thrown  that  way.  It  will  be  seen  by  tho  plan  tliat  the  pupils 
have  access  to  the  chapel  by  corridors  from  their  respective  sitting  rooms,  each 
department  entering  by  its  own  door;   and  after  the  morning  prayer  and 
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explication  by  signs  of  a  text  of  scripture,  each  dopartmont  passes  along 
another  corridor  to  the  school-house.  At  the  close  of  school  each  day,  the 
pupils  re-assemble  in  the  chapel,  are  dismissed  by  prayer,  and  return  to  their  re- 
spective wings  by  the  corridors.  The  same  corridors  also  give  access  to  the 
dining-room  under  the  chapeL  From  the  front  building,  tlie  access  to  the 
chapel  is  by  the  great  staircase.  In  this  chapel,  besides  the  religious  exercises 
by  which  school  is  opened  and  closed  each  day, — public  worship  in  the  language 
of  gestures,  intelligible  to  all  the  pupils,  is  held  every  Sabbatli.  Hero  also,  pub- 
lic examinations  will,  on  certain  days  of  the  year  be  held. 

For  the  supply  of  water,  the  main  reliance  is  u}K)n  the  rain  faUing  on  the 
roofs.  This  source,  it  is  estimated,  will,  at  that  height  from  the  ground,  afford 
an  average  annual  supply  of  more  than  thirty  inches,  equal  on  an  area  of  about 
35,000  square  feet  of  roof  to  nearly  700,000  gallons  in  a  year,  or  not  much  less 
than  two  thousand  gallons  per  day.  The  water  will  be  collected  in  cisterns, 
and  greiit  iron  tanks,  some  of  which  are  placed  in  the  highest  story,  thus  giving 
fiicility  for  having  an  abundant  supply  in  all  parts  of  the  building.  Shoiild  the 
rain  water  fiiil  in  a  dry  season,  the  tanks  are  to  be  filled  by  means  of  tlie  steam- 
engine,  now  to  be  mentioned. 

This  steam  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  separate  building,  at  least  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  main  buildings.  From  this  boiler-house  steam  will  be  conducted 
to  the  air  chambers  under  tlie  school-house,  already  mentioned.  In  this  room, 
which  is  some  twenty-one  by  thirty  feet,  and  sixteen  feet  high,  fresh  aii'by  40,000 
feet  of  iron  pipes,  will  be  heated  by  the  steam,  and  then  distributed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  fan-blower,  through  air  chambers  and  flues  under  and  from  beneath, 
through  all  the  buildings.  Each  room  has  a  separate  flue  connecting  with  the 
air  pas.s.ogo  in  the  base  of  each  building,  and  a  separate  flue  to  carry  off  the 
vitiated  air.  The  plan  hero  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Nason  of  New  York,  who  has  put  up  similar  appjutitus  in  several  large 
public  institutions*    The  expense  is  estimated  at  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  internal  arrangements,  wo  return  to  the  external  fea- 
tures of  the  building.  The  basement  is  of  a  b(?autiful  speckled  gray  granite, 
from  Seal  Harbor  Island,  Maine,  as  also  the  portico,  window  sills,  and  lintels. 
The  upper  stories  are  indicated  by  courses  of  the  same  material  running  round 
the  entire  building.  The  walls,  with  the  exceptions  just  indicated,  are  of  brick, 
as  equally  durable  and  far  more  economical  than  stone ;  and  to  save  the  futiu^ 
expense  of  frequent  renewals  of  paint  or  of  stucco,  the  external  walls  are  faced 
with  yellow  MiJwaukie  brick,  giving,  with  the  granite,  an  agreeable  contrast  of 
light  tints.  The  roofs  are  of  slate,  with  a  handsome  balustrade,  and  cornice  of 
granite.  The  other  architectural  features  of  the  buildings  will  appear  from  an 
inspection  of  the  plans. 

Work  on  the  preparation  of  the  site  was  begim  in  the  summer  of  1 853.  Much 
expense  and  delay  was  incurred  on  one  part  of  the  site,  in  removing  a  vast  deposit 
of  rock ;  and  on  another,  in  removing  a  quicksjmd,  the  place  of  which  had  to  be 
filled  up  with  concrete,  to  the  depth,  in  some  places,  of  eighteen  feet.  There  being 
a  water  front  to  the  proiwrty,  a  wharf  was  built  on  which  the  building  mate- 
rials were  landed  from  the  river,  and  carried  up  the  hill  at  first  by  teams,  on  a 
graded  road ;  but  this  road  being  too  circuitir)us.  a  railroad  was  laid  on  a  rapid- 
ly inclining  plane  directly  down  the  face  of  the  hill,  up  which  cars  loaded  with 
brick,  stone,  lime,  &c.,  were  drawn  by  stationary  steam  power,  at  a  great  saving 
in  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  buildings  were  put  up  chiefly  by  day  labor, 
under  the  direction  of  comj>etent  engineers  and  sui>eriiitendents. 

Tlie  cost  including  the  shops,  gas-house,  and  steam-warming  and  ventilating 
apparatus,  will  exceed  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
the  groimds ;  which  last  item  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  investment,  it  being 
probable  that  a  few  years  hence,  it  can  be  re-imbursed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
tiie  sale  of  such  portions  of  the  grounds  as  can  be  spared. 

To  give  a  Ixjtter  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  buildings,  we  add  that  the 
areas  of  the  several  floors  in  the  five  main  buildings  is  very  nearly  three  acres ; 
about  double  the  area  of  the  buildings  on  Fiftieth  street  As  the  latter  were 
fimnd  capable  of  comfortably  accommodating  from  220  to  240  pupils,  it  may 
rationally  be  calculated  that  the  new  buildings  will  afford  comforta])le  accommo- 
dations for  460  deaf-mutes,  with  their  teachers  and  superintendents,  and  the 
neoeMary  domestica. 
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a  dafls  in  Englkb  stadiee.  After  a  delay,  chiefly  oocanoned  by  waat 
of  means,  he  went,  in  the  fall  of  1816,  to  Andover,  and  fitted  for  ool* 
l^e  in  Phillip's  Academy,  under  the  care  of  John  Adams,  LL.  D^* 
fiither  of  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  early  difficulties  that  young  Peet  manfully 
met  and  overcame  in  his  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education,  we  mention 
that,  at  Andover,  he  earned  a  portion  of  his  support  by  gardening  in 
summer,  and  sawing  wood  in  winter. 

Mr.  Peet  entered  the  time  honored  walls  of  Yale  in  1818,  and 
graduated  in  1822,  taking  rank  with  the  first  ten  in  his  class.  He 
had  made  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  some  years  before, 
and  his  original  purpose  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
christian  ministry,  but  an  invitation  to  engage  as  an  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  his  special  fitness  for  this  then  new  profes- 
sion. Thus  began  that  career  which  has  proved  so  honorable  to 
himself,  and  so  beneficial  to  that  afflicted  portion  of  the  human  family 
in  whose  service  his  life  has  been  spent 

The  early  success  and  reputation  of  the  American  Asylum,  which 
made  it.  thirty  years  ago,  in  popular  estimation,  the  model  institution 
of  its  kind,  was  mainly  due  to  the  careful  and  felicitous  choice  of  its 
early  teachers.  Mr.  Peet's  associates  at  Hartford  were  all  able  and 
most  of  them  distinguished  men.  When  we  find  that,  among  such 
teachers  as  his  seniors  in  the  profession,  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Laurent 
Clerc,  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Lewis  Weld,  and  William  W.  Turner, 
Mr.  Peet  was  early  distinguished  in  all  the  qualifications  of  an  efiicient 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  are  prepared  for  the  subsequent 
eminence  he  attained.  Within  two  years  after  he  joined  the  Asylum, 
he  was  selected  as  its  steward,  an  office  giving  him  the  sole  control  of 
the  household  department,  and  of  the  pupils  out  of  school  hours. 
The  duties  of  this  post  were  superadded  to  those  of  the  daily  instruc- 
tion of  a  class,  either  alone  sufficient  to  occupy  the  energies  of  an 
ordinary  man.  Shortly  before  assuming  the  duties  of  steward,  he 
had  married  his  first  wife,  Miss  Margaret  Maria  Lewis,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  D.  D.,  an  estimable,  accomplished  and  pious  woman, 
who  proved  in  every  sense  a  helpmeet  for  him. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  second  American  school  of  its  kind  in  priority 
of  date, — which  had  been  for  years  losing  ground  in  public  estimation, 
were  awakened  to  the  importance  of  placing  their  school  on  higher 
ground.     Seeking  for  a  man  whose  weight  of  character,  aw\\\«iY[i\axi<ift 
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noss,  appropriateness,  and  justness  of  the  sentiments  they  express, 
have  repeatedly  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  fastidious  examiners  and  visitors.  The  High  Class  in  our  Insti- 
tution, and  especially  that  portion  of  it  \vhich  graduated  a  year  ago 
last  July,  furnish  striking  examples  of  this  degree  of  intellectual 
cultivation. 

The  establishment  of  the  High  Class  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
for  all  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Formerly,  our  pupils,  however 
gifted,  and  however  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  science, 
were  compelled  to  leave  school  just  when  they  had  reached  that 
point  at  which  their  future  progress  would  have  been  easy  and  rapid. 
Now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  to  the  more  gifted  and  perse- 
vering, those  higher  walks  of  knowledge  hitherto  seen  only  in  the 
unattainable  distance.  The  superior  cultivation  of  the  High  Class 
moreover  reacts  in  the  classes  below,  producing  a  higher  intellectual 
tone,  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  more  earnest  strivings  afler  scho- 
lastic excellence  in  the  younger  classes.  This  class,  moreover,  prom- 
ises to  be  valuable  as  a  nursery  of  teachers.  Of  the  class  that 
graduated  in  the  summer  of  1855,  more  than  one  half  have  already 
obtained  permanent  and  honorable  employments,  as  teachers  of  their 
companions  in  misfortune,  either  in  our  own,  or  in  other  institutions.  • 
And  the  frequent  applications  to  the  New  York  Institution,  to  furnish 
teachers,  as  well  as  books,  school  apparatus,  and  plans  of  buildings, 
to  the  new  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  almost  annually  springing 
up  in  the  south  and  southwest,  indicates  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  openings  for  permanent,  honorable,  and  remunerative  employment, 
as  teachers  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  brethren,  for  those  graduates  of 
our  High  Class  who  may  evince  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
necessary  for  a  good  teacher. 
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FLANS  AXD  DSSORIPTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOB  THE  DBAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  grounds  belonging  to  the  Institution  comprise  tliirty-seven  and  a  half 
acres,  bounded  by  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Kingsbridge  road,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  tenth  avenue,  about  nine  miles  from  the  city  hall,  and  within  a  half 
mile  of  old  Fort  Washington.  The  buildings  occupy  a  portion  of  the  lawn,  at  an 
elevation  of  127  feet  above  the  river — fronting  westward,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  and  ever  shifting  panorama  of  the  water  above  and  below,  and 
extending,  from  some  points  of  observation,  from  the  highlands  to  the  narrows. 

The  buildings — including  the  front,  wings,  and  school-house  in  the  rear,  form  a 
quadrangle  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  front,  and  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
in  depth.  Within  tlie  quadrangle  is  a  tiflh  or  central  building.  The  shops  and 
other  out  buildings  will  occupy  convenient  locations  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
boys'  wing  and  school-house.  The  four  exterior  buildings  have  each  four  stories, 
induding  the  basement, — the  central  building  only  three, — the  chapel  which 
occupies  its  upper  pa,rt  having  an  elevation  equal  to  both  the  upper  stories. 


Principal  Flooiu 

•  CALL 

----- 
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The  front  building  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  by  fifty-five  deep, — 
beeidee  a  projection  of  twelve  feet  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  portico,  (fifty- 
aeyen  feet  wide,)  ornamented  with  eliptical  arches,  projects  twenty-nine  f^t 
more.    Entering  by  this  portico,  there  is  an  entrance  hall  oC  tweoxty  fo^\i  \ni^ 
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and  forty  docp,  tormlnating  on  the  great  staircase,  and  crossed  at  tliat  end  by  a 
corridor  of  ten  foot  wide,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  foot.  There  are  corresponding  corridors  in  each  of  the  stories 
above,  leaving  the  rooms  on  each  side  twenty  feet  deep,  from  the  doors  upon  the 
corridors,  to  the  front  or  rear  windows.  From  each  extremity  of  the  corridors, 
as  seen  in  the  plan,  halls  extend  to  the  connections  with  the  wings,  and  tho 
private  staircases  in  tho  towers. 

On  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall  are  a  reception  room  for  visitors,  and  a 
director's  room.  On  the  s:ime  floor  are  rooms  for  tlic  superintendent  and  for  the 
matron  and  steward-  The  second  story  contains  rooms  for  the  teachers,  part  of 
whom  will  lodge  and  board  in  the  institution,  for  such  visitors  as  may  have, 
(as  parents  of  pupils,  for  instance,)  claims  to  special  attention,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  the  upper  story  are  donnitories  for  the  pupiLs,  tliose  connected  with 
tho  miUe  and  female  departments  resi)ectively,  being  separated  at  tlie  centre  by 
an  intervening  hall,  which  affords  a  pJUfSiige  to  the  lantern,  or  observatorj-,  attlio 
top  of  the  stair-dome.  The  basement  of  this  building  contains  rooms  for  domes- 
tics,  store-rooms,  eta 

Each  of  the  wings  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  forty-six.  Entering  one 
of  them  through  the  passage  or  hall  loading  from  the  central  corridor,  you  find 
on  tlie  first  floor  tlie  saloon  or  sitting  room  for  tho  pupils,  one  hundred  and  six 
feot  by  forty-two  in  clear  interior  spiico,  and  sixteen  feet  to  the  coiling.  In  these 
spacious  a«d  lofty  rooms,  well  warmed  by  heated  air  in  winter,  and  well  ventila- 
ted at  all  times,  each  pupil  luus  a  seat  or  desk  for  njading  or  study,  or  composi- 
tion, in  the  evening,  and  at  such  other  fragments  of  time  as  reading  and  study 
may  be  in  order.  The  evening  light  here,  as  in  the  other  rooms,  is  fumislied  by 
gas  made  on  the  premises,  as  the  institution  is  remote  from  any  established 
circuit  of  gas  pii)es. 

In  the  basements  of  the  wings  are  wash  and  bathing  rooms,  and  in  the  girls' 
wing,  a  laundry ;  in  the  8econ<l  story,  separate  dormitories,  hospitals,  ward- 
robes, Ac. ;  and  in  the  upper  story  of  each  an  open  dormitor}-,  of  size  corres- 
ponding to  tho  sitting  room  below,  and  of  equal  height.  Instead  of  the  pillars 
whicli,  in  an  ordinary  building,  would  be  RMjuired  to  support  the  floors  in  rooms 
of  such  dimensions,  the  floor  of  the  dormitory  is  braced  up  by  trus.sos,  and  sup- 
ports tho  floor  below  it  by  iron  ro(b*.  By  this  cx])odient,  tho  foiu*  groat  rooms, 
the  saloons  below,  and  the  donnitories  above,  are  left  entirely  clear  of  pillars  or 
supporting  rods.  Each  of  these  four  rooms  will  have  a  clwir  content  of  over 
seventy  tliousand  cubic  feet,  whi(;h  with  the  provision  for  the  renewal  of  the 
air  by  ventilation,  and  the  height  of  tli(?  ceiling,  will  secure  to  each  pupil  abun- 
dant breathing  space  and  pure  air.  Tlie  private  stiircases  in  the  towers,  af- 
ford to  tho  steward  and  matron  access  to  tho  apartments  of  the  pupils  under 
their  respective  care.  Tlie  main  staircixses  to  the  dormitories  are  at  the  eastern 
end  of  each  wing,  and  to  give  every  guarantee  of  safety  hi  case  of  fire,  are 
massively  constructed  of  stone. 

Tho  school-house  in  the  rear,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  fifty-five,  contains 
class,  lecture,  library  and  cabinet  rooms,  and  in  its  upper  story  a  hall  of  design, 
lighted  from  above.  Each  class,  (usually  averaging  twenty  pupils,)  will  have  a 
large,  lofty,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  room,  of  an  average  size  of  twenty 
by  twenty-eight  feet.  In  tho  basement  of  this  building,  are  the  air  chambers  of 
the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  to  be  presently  described, — also  vegetable 
cellars,  store-rooms,  wash-rooms,  &c. 

The  central  building  contiiins  on  its  first  floor  the  dining-room,  under  which  in 
the  basement  are  tlie  kitchens,  and  on  its  second  floor  tho  chapel,  eighty  by 
sixty  feet,  and  over  thirty  feet  high,  with  tt^n  lolly  windows  of  stained  glass. 
It  is  aLsf)  further  lighted  by  a  dome  in  tho  roof.  At  tho  east  end,  against  the 
wall  and  under  tho  skylight,  is  thi»  platfonn,  raLsod  tlireo  feet  above  the  floor, 
for  tho  otiiciating  teacher,  while  tho  pupils  and  spectators,  if  any,  oampy  seats 
rising  successively^  one  behind  tho  other.  As  the  w<^rship  in  whicli  the  deaf  and 
dumb  can  share  must  bo  addressed  to  tho  eye  only,  care  is  tiiken  that  every 
eye  in  tho  congregation  can  rest  with  ease  on  the  phitform,  and  that  thi 
light  should  be  thrown  that  way.  It  will  be  seen  by  tho  plan  tliat  the  pupUs 
have  access  to  the  chapel  by  corridors  from  thoir  respective  sitting  rooms,  each 
department  entering  by  its  own  door;   and  alter  the  morning  prayer  and 
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explication  by  signs  of  a  text  of  scripture,  each  department  passes  along 
another  corridor  to  the  school-house.  At  the  close  of  school  each  day,  the 
pupils  re-assemble  in  the  chapel,  are  dismissed  by  prayer,  and  return  to  their  re- 
spective wings  by  the  corridors.  The  same  corridors  also  give  access  to  the 
dining-room  under  the  chapel  From  the  front  building,  tlie  access  to  the 
chapel  is  by  the  great  staircase.  In  this  chapel,  besides  the  religious  exercises 
by  which  school  is  opened  and  closed  each  day, — public  worship  in  the  language 
of  gestures,  intelligible  to  all  the  pupils,  is  held  every  Sabbath.  Hero  also,  pub- 
lic examinations  will,  on  cert^iin  days  of  the  year  be  held. 

For  the  supply  of  water,  the  main  reliance  is  upon  the  niin  falling  on  the 
roofe.  This  source,  it  is  estimated,  will,  at  that  height  from  the  ground,  afford 
an  average  annual  supply  of  more  than  thirty  inches,  equal  on  an  area  of  about 
35,000  square  feet  of  roof  to  nearly  700,000  gallons  in  a  year,  or  not  much  less 
than  two  thousand  gallons  per  day.  The  water  will  be  collected  in  cisterns, 
and  great  iron  tanks,  some  of  which  are  placed  in  the  liighest  story,  thus  giving 
facility  for  having  an  abundant  supply  in  all  parts  of  the  building.  Should  the 
ram  water  fail  in  a  dry  season,  the  tanks  are  to  bo  filled  by  means  of  the  steam- 
engine,  now  to  be  mentioned. 

This  steam  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  separate  building,  at  least  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  maui  buildings.  From  this  boiler-house  steam  will  be  conducted 
to  the  air  chambers  under  the  school-house,  already  mentioned.  In  this  room, 
which  is  some  twenty-one  by  thirty  feet,  and  sixteen  feet  high,  fresh  aii'by  40,000 
feet  of  iron  pipes,  will  be  heated  by  the  steam,  and  then  distribute<l  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  fun-blower,  through  air  chambers  and  flues  under  and  from  beneath, 
through  all  the  buildings.  Each  room  hjLs  a  separate  flue  connecting  with  the 
air  passage  in  the  base  of  each  building,  and  a  separate  flue  to  carry  off  the 
vitiated  air.  The  plan  here  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Nason  of  New  York,  who  has  put  up  similar  apparatus  in  several  large 
public  institution*     Tlie  expense  is  estimated  at  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

Prom  this  sketch  of  the  internal  arrangements,  we  return  to  the  external  fea- 
tures of  the  building.  The  basement  is  of  a  beautiful  speckled  gray  granite, 
fW)m  Seal  Harbor  Island,  Maine,  as  aLso  the  portico,  window  sills,  and  lintels. 
The  upper  stories  are  indicated  by  courses  of  the  same  material,  running  round 
the  entire  building.  Tlie  walls,  with  the  exceptions  just  indicated,  are  of  brick, 
as  equally  durable  and  far  more  economical  than  stone ;  and  to  save  the  future 
expense  of  frequent  renewals  of  paint  or  of  stucco,  the  external  walls  are  faced 
with  yellow  MiJwaukie  brick,  giving,  with  the  granite,  an  agreeable  contrast  of 
light  tints.  The  roofs  are  of  slate,  with  a  handsome  balustrade,  and  cornice  of 
granite.  The  other  architectural  features  of  the  buildings  will  appear  from  an 
inspection  of  the  plans. 

Work  on  the  preparation  of  the  site  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  185.3.  Much 
expense  and  delay  was  incurred  on  one  part  of  the  site,  in  removing  a  vast  deposit 
of  rock ;  and  on  another,  in  removing  a  quicksimd,  the  place  of  which  had  to  be 
filled  up  with  concrete,  to  the  depth,  in  some  places,  of  eighteen  feet.  There  being 
a  water  front  to  the  property,  a  wharf  was  built,  on  which  the  building  mate- 
rials were  landed  from  the  river,  and  carried  up  the  hill  at  first  by  toams,  on  a 
grad(jd  road ;  but  this  road  being  too  circuitious,  a  railroad  was  laid  on  a  rapid- 
ly inclining  plane  directly  down  the  face  of  the  hill,  up  which  cars  loaded  with 
brick,  stone,  lime,  ttc,  were  drawn  by  stationary  steam  power,  at  a  great  saving 
in  the  cost  of  transiwrtatioii.  The  buildings  were  put  up  chiefly  by  day  labor, 
under  the  direction  of  comiwtent  engineers  and  suiwrintendents. 

The  cost  iiK'luding  the  shops,  gas-liouse,  and  steam-wanning  and  ventilating 
apparatus,  will  excee<i  tliToe  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
the  grounds ;  which  last  item  may  bo  regarded  as  a  mere  investment,  it  being 
probable  that  a  few  years  hence,  it  can  bo  re-imbursed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
the  sale  of  such  portions  of  the  grounds  as  can  be  spared. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  buildings,  we  add  that  the 
areas  of  the  several  floors  in  the  five  main  buildings  is  very  nearly  three  acres ; 
about  double  the  area  of  the  buildings  on  Fiftieth  street.  As  the  latter  were 
finind  capable  of  comfortably  accommodating  from  220  to  240  pupils,  it  may 
rationally  be  calculated  that  the  new  buildings  will  afford  comfortable  accommo- 
dations for  460  deaf-mutes,  with  their  teachers  and  superintendents,  and  the 
neoeMary  domestica. 
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and  forty  iti^op,  tFrminnting  on  tlic  pri^tt  stnircDSO,  nod  cro9«eil  at  that  pdiI  bp  a 
corridijr  (if  ten  fi.«t  wide,  wliioli  runs  tlio  wliulo  tonj^h  of  tho  liuildiap.  una 
litmilR^d  ;in<l  lUty  r»ct.  Thoru  niv  I'orri'iipciDdiii;;  c-orriiluni  in  enrli  uf  tlw  stories 
abovi.'.  li';ivinp  llio  rooms  on  oncli  siiiw  t»-eotj-  lii>t  duqi,  friini  tlie  doora  ujk.u  th« 
corri'lura,  to  tike  front  or  roar  windows.  I-'rurn  t\ii;1i  (.'Xtri'iiiity  of  tlie  tonidom 
as  son  in  llio  plan,  luiUa  cxloiid  to  tliu  ciiuatt-tiuna  with  tlic  winj^  uuU  t)u> 
priTHtii  I'tuin.iiiii'S  in  tliu  towt-rii. 

On  ono  aWu  of  tlw  witnincc  liiiH  nre  a  rpwption  room  (lir  visitors,  and  a 
^rvclor'H  riKHD.  Oa  iIwkiuio  iloor  iiru  rvoniit  tiir  tlii.'vnpt.'rintoiiildit  and  tiirthe 
matron  anil  titowanL  Tliv  sciMtid  rtory  contaiiii)  roonis  Eir  tlic  ti-acliois.  pan  of 
wliuiu  will  U>il)fi<  ami  Iminl  in  tlio  iui^iiulion,  l<>r  mii'U  vLiitoni  ns  iniiy  have, 
(as  iKiruiits  of  ]ai|)il:>,  Ibr  iiut-tiuv,  |  vliiini!!  lu  siKfiid  ntti'iition.  unil  lijroijii-rpar- 
posv'i.  In  till-  U[iiifr  iHory  arc  ilnrmitorii-s  for  the  pnints;  iluin.-  roiiturutitl  with 
tlie  mail)  ami  f^'malu  d<^iurtnfntit  rc!i|Kvlivfly.  U-inj;  ijciBtnti-d  at  llui  cfotrc  hj 
an  IntiTToninit  halL  whii'li  nlliirdi>  a,  p!k<«^-  Co  tlir  laiitcm.  or  ol>iK>r\'aIoi;'.  ut  tlui 
tap  of  tlK  til»ir.duino.  Tlic  basement  of  this  buildiii(;  lUntains  ruunu  iur  duiDM- 
tic*  stiiTi'-nHinia,  ore. 

Knell  of  t1k>wiupi  isoiK-liiindrcdanillircMitrG-i't  l>r(ljrt}--six.  Kati'ringono 
of  tliein  tlinniiili  Ihi-  {laiwiKi-  or  hull  K'nilint;  from  the  ifnlnil  corridur,  you  tlnd 
on  tlK'  Itrst  Hour  lh«  wiloun  or  siltiu-f  ruoni  Cir  tim  ]m]uU  unt>  liimdrud'and  fix 
tcDt  liyGirty-lwo  iu  i^i'ariiitiTioriiituci'.uiidsixtLH.-n  tvvtto  thniwliiy;.  In  itwae 
■futrious  Mid  loAy  ruoiiu,wvU  waniiml  liyliiituilairin  wiutvr,  otidiri'll  tvntila- 
tod  at  all  tiiuoA  iiH-h  inijul  liiut  a  si'iit  ur  'hvk  l!ir  n.-ailin(c  or  sludy,  or  c<iinpm>- 
tlon.  in  tlir  fvi'uiii)^  and  ut  sitrii  ntlu-r  rr.i.nnonIi>  of  titiit;  ns  n'adintr  and  uludp 
may  K*  in  order.  Tbi>  ovvnintt  lijchl  lion-,  as  in  tlir  otli^  tiHHiLi.  is  tUrtiisbpd  l^ 
f(iw  lumlv  on  ili?  pivmisL*!!,  an  tlio  institatiun  id  reuiutu  fniui  a^y  cstublialMd 
dicuit  of  foi  pipes. 

In  the  biist'iui-ubi  of  the  wind's  art-  v.-.\*U  anil  imtliini;  rooni)i.  nnd  in  tlic  jnrl^ 
winf.  H  hiiiiulry ;  in  tho  wiiiiid  slori-.  in-iKinito  doriuituricK,  hiutpitab^  wtinl> 
loU'S,  iv.;  aiiil  m  the  upper  slmy  of  faeli  au  oivii  donnitunr.  of  hzu  vorlM- 
poudin)!  to  the  sittin)(  rmnu  Ih>Iow.  aiul  of  isinrtl  In-i^tht.  Initiitil  of  the  pillon 
whidu  in  an  ohUiiury  buildiiij,'.  W'nilil  be  iit|ii:ri>il  ii>  Hiippiirt  ilie  lioursinruoma 
or  inu-h  iliiiu-nsiDiM  the  Hhht  »f  (In-  il<,iniilii<iy  is  )lrill^'1l  up  by  Ini^iei.  uwl  rap- 
poTU  thi>  tliHir  Ik'Iow  it  by  irim  riiU  Hy  tiiU  exii"ilieiit,  tlie  ll>iir  jirent  riMiiiu^ 
the  Mioiiiis  In-low.  and  tlie  iltinniinrieii  nliuvi-,  ari-  Lft  eiitiiuly  eli-ar  of  pilbni  or 
■npiiiirtitiit  n»U.  Kiuft  of  ili.'*i'  i^inr  rit.mL'  wiU  have  a  i.'le:ir  vtintent  ut'  orw 
seventy  tlioiMiml  enbie  l^ft.  wliirh  witli  ih'-  p^lvUil•n  tl>r  tlu*  renewal  of  tin 
air  In-  viiuilaiieiL  nnd  the  lu^^'lit  «f  tin-  eeiliiii^  will  si'iiirt'  in  eaeli  piipil  abaii> 
doiit  breathing  r|i»eo  and  pure  uir.  Tlii-  iiriv;i(i'  sl.li^^1■^•H  in  tlie  totriTs.  a^ 
fiint  tu  ilie  sii'w:iixl  and  uia[r<n  ihiiih  to  the  aiEirtnii-nt;!  uf  tlie  pupils  under 
their  re«i*\tiire  mrv.  The  main  siuhui-^ii  tu  tU.'  ll^■^^ni^'^^l•«  an-  at  tliecast«ni 
eikil  of  toi'li  winir.  and  to  itlve  every  piarantw  of  sa&'ty  iii  caM  uf  htu,  aie 
mas^iivoly  uxuiinH'lvil  of  Miaie. 

Till-  h-IhioI-Iiihw  In  llw  n-ar.  one  hnmlrtil  iiiid  filly  fi-el  by  liHy-ttve,  a 
."     .  '  .       ...     -  ■  in  ila  upper  story  a  Li '" 

Ii|Hiu--l  fn>m  aix've.  K:K-h  eloas,  (usoolly  avora^ng  tirentj  puiNl^l  n 
1mk<'.  Iiifty.  well  li»hli.-d  and  well  ventilated  mom.  of  an  aTentge  o-~' 
liy  twetitvi^^it  feut.    In  the  Liscmoot  uf  this  l>uildjn^ari  *' 

tlhf  healiiie 1  Vi-ntiltlin^'  :iiijKiratua  lo  be  p^Beiuly  di 

eelhtrs,  store-rotim:'.  wifli'r.i.nna.  if. 

T1k>  eeiilRil  laiililini!  oiiiliilu-ii  on  its  Qnt  floor 
tbe  linietiient  are  tile  kit.'li 
iUtv  fi.1t.  andiwiT  tliirivi; 
Iti«n1«>l1inlkTli);hl<'.n.y. 
wall  anil  uii<ti>r  the  i<ky1iL;1ii 
Ibrllie(iin<'ijtiii4.' te:u*;nT,  w! 
rWn-.t  *uvi\wive!.t  eiie  Kbin 
dumb  onn  «hai\-  must  be  ail 
•70  In  the  eoiunx-wition  i-n 
%bl  sIkiuM  be  ihluwn  Ihal 
have  aoeeiw  to  tlie  ehapel  by 
depoTtnient  entering  bj  Hi 
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explication  bj  signs  of  a  text  of  scripturo,  each  department  passes  along 
another  corridor  to  the  school-house.  At  the  close  of  school  each  day,  the 
pnpils  re-asseniblo  in  the  chai^l,  are  dismissed  by  prayer,  and  return  to  their  re- 
spective wings  by  the  corridors.  The  same  corridors  also  give  access  to  the 
dining-room  under  the  chapeL  From  the  front  buUding,  the  access  to  the 
chapel  is  by  the  great  staircase.  In  this  chapel,  besides  the  reHgious  exercises 
by  which  school  is  opened  and  closed  each  day, — public  worship  in  the  language 
of  gestures,  intelligible  to  all  the  pupils,  is  held  every  Babbatli.  Here  also,  pub- 
lic examinations  will,  on  certain  days  of  the  year  be  held. 

For  the  supply  of  water,  the  main  reliance  is  upon  the  rain  falling  on  the 
roofs.  This  soua^c,  it  is  estimato<l,  will,  at  that  height  from  the  ground,  afibrd 
an  average  annual  supply  of  more  than  thirty  inches,  equal  on  an  area  of  about 
35,000  B((uare  feet  of  roof  to  nearly  700,000  gallons  in  a  year,  or  not  much  less 
than  two  thousand  gallons  per  day.  The  water  will  l)e  collecte<l  in  cisterns, 
and  great  iron  tanks,  some  of  which  are  placed  in  the  highest  story,  thus  giving 
facility  for  having  an  abundant  supply  in  all  i)arts  of  the  building.  Should  the 
rain  water  fjiil  in  a  dry  season,  the  tanks  are  to  be  tilled  by  means  of  the  steam- 
engine,  now  to  be  mentioned. 

This  steam  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  separate  building,  at  least  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  main  buildings.  JVom  this  boiler-house  steam  will  be  conducted 
to  the  air  chambers  under  the  school-house,  alrotidy  mentioned.  In  this  room, 
which  is  some  twenty-one  by  thirty  feet,  and  sixteen  feet  high,  fresh  aii'by  40,000 
feet  of  iron  pii)es,  will  be  heated  by  tlie  steam,  and  then  dLstri))Uted  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  fan-blower,  through  air  chambers  an»i  flues  under  and  from  l>eneath, 
through  all  the  buihlings.  Each  room  has  a  8t»par«te  flue  connecting  with  the 
air  passage  in  the  base  of  each  Vmilding,  and  a  separate  fhio  to  carry  off  the 
vitiated  air.  The  plan  here  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Nason  of  New  York,  who  has  put  u])  similar  apparatus  in  several  large 
public  institutions*    The  expense  is  estimated  at  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  internal  arrangements,  we  return  to  the  external  fea- 
tures of  the  building.  Tlie  basement  is  of  a  beautiful  speckletl  gray  granite, 
from  Seal  Harbor  Island,  Maine,  as  aLso  the  portico,  window  sills,  niid  lintels. 
The  upjKjr  stories  are  indicated  by  courses  of  the  same  material,  running  round 
the  entire  building.  The  walls,  vriih  the  excei)tif)ns  just  indicated,  are  of  )>rick, 
88  equally  durable  and  far  more  economical  than  stone ;  and  to  save  the  future 
expense  of  frequent  renewals  of  paint  or  of  stucco,  the  external  walls  are  fiiced 
with  yellow  Milwaukie  brick,  giving,  with  the  gninite,  an  agreeable  contrast  of 
light  tints.  The  roofs  are  of  slate,  with  a  han»l«f)rae  balustrade,  and  coniice  of 
pjanito.  The  other  architectural  features  of  the  buildings  will  appear  from  an 
inspection  of  the  plans. 

Work  on  the  preparation  of  the  site  was  })egun  hi  the  summer  of  1 853.  Much 
^pense  and  delay  was  incurred  on  one  part  of  the  site,  in  removing  a  vast  deposit 
of  rock ;  and  on  another,  in  removing  a  quicksand,  the  place  of  which  had  to  be 
g^"P  Y^^  concrete,  to  the  depth,  in  some  places,  of  eighteen  fec«t.  There  being 
""  *  .5^^*  ^  ^*^®  property,  a  wharf  was  built,  on  which  the  building  mato- 
landtnl  from  the  river,  and  carricnl  up  the  hill  at  first  by  teams,  on  a 
*.  this  road  bcdng  too  circuitioiis,  a  railroad  was  laid  on  a  rapid- 
^direc»tlj  down  the  face  of  the  hill,  up  which  cars  loaded  with 
%C.,  were  drawn  by  stationary  steam  power,  at  a  great  saviog 
wrtation.  The  buildings  were  put  up  chiefly  by  day  labor, 
of  competent  enjrineers  and  superintendents. 
g  the  flliops,  gas-house,  and  steam-wanning  and  ventilating 
ded  threo  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  investment,  it  being 
i,  it  can  be  re-imbursed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 

ids  as  can  be  spared, 
'^nagnitude  of  the  buildings,  we  add  that  the 
five  miun  y>uildings  is  very  nearly  three  acres; 
idlngg  on  Fiftieth  street.  As  the  latter  were 
ommodating  from  220  to  240  pupils,  it  may 
AW  buildings  will  afford  comfortable  accommo- 
Hieir  teachers  and  superintendents,  and  the 
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a  clasB  in  Englkh  studies.  After  a  delay,  chiefly  oocanoned  by  want 
of  means,  he  went,  in  the  fall  of  1816,  to  Andover,  and  fitted  for  ool* 
lege  in  Phillip's  Academy,  under  the  care  of  John  Adams,  LL.  D.,* 
&ther  of  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  early  difficulties  that  young  Peet  manfully 
met  and  overcame  in  his  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education,  we  mention 
that,  at  Andover,  he  earned  a  portion  of  his  support  by  gardening  in 
summer,  and  sawing  wood  in  winter. 

Mr.  Peet  entered  the  time  honored  walls  of  Yale  in  1818,  and 
graduated  in  1822,  taking  rank  with  the  first  ten  in  his  class.  He 
had  made  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  some  years  before, 
and  his  original  purpose  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
christian  ministry,  but  an  invitation  to  engage  as  an  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  his  special  fitness  for  this  then  new  profes- 
sion. Thus  began  that  career  which  has  proved  so  honorable  to 
himself,  and  so  beneficial  to  that  afflicted  portion  of  the  human  family 
in  whose  service  his  life  has  been  spent 

The  early  success  and  reputation  of  the  American  Asylum,  which 
made  it.  thirty  years  ago,  in  popular  estimation,  the  model  institution 
of  its  kind,  was  mainly  due  to  the  careful  and  felicitous  choice  of  its 
early  teachers.  Mr.  Pectus  associates  at  Hartford  were  all  able  and 
most  of  them  distinguished  men.  When  we  find  that,  among  such 
teachers  as  his  seniors  in  the  profession,  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Laurent 
Clerc,  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Lewis  Weld,  and  William  W.  Turner, 
Mr.  Peet  was  early  distinguished  in  all  the  qualifications  of  an  efiicient 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  are  prepared  for  the  subsequent 
eminence  he  attained.  Within  two  years  after  he  joined  the  Asylum, 
he  was  selected  as  its  steward,  an  office  giving  him  the  sole  control  of 
the  household  department,  and  of  the  pupils  out  of  school  hours. 
The  duties  of  this  post  were  superadded  to  those  of  the  daily  instruc- 
tion of  a  class,  either  alone  sufficient  to  occupy  the  energies  of  an 
ordinary  man.  Shortly  before  assuming  the  duties  of  steward,  he 
had  married  his  first  wife,  Miss  Margaret  Maria  Lewis,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  D.  D.,  an  estimable,  accomplished  and  pious  woman, 
who  proved  in  every  sense  a  helpmeet  for  him. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  second  American  school  of  its  kind  in  priority 
of  date, — which  had  been  for  years  losing  ground  in  public  estimation, 
were  awakened  to  the  importance  of  placing  their  school  on  higher 
ground.     Seeking  for  a  man  whose  weight  of  character,  acquaintance 

•  Thto  worthy  man  !■  11111  Vkwiag  at  JackBooriUe,  DL,  at  the  adyanced  age  of  83. 
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with  the  most  snocttsful  methods  of  instruction  and  tried  eflSciencr  as 
a  teacher  and  as  an  executive  officer,  would  invite  confidence  in  ad- 
vance, and  justify  it  by  the  results :  vho  could  introdace  improved 
motho^Is  of  instruction,  in  the  &chi>ol-rfioui%  and  at  the  same  time, 
orrler  and  efficiency  in  all  departments  of  the  institution,  their  atten- 
tion was  fortunately  directed  to  Mr.  Peet.  who,  almost  alone  in  his 
prof«.'.s5ion,  had  established  a  reputation  for  equal  an>l  eminent  effi- 
cien^-y  as  a  teacher  and  as  the  superintendent  of  an  asylum.  The 
offices  of  principal  teacher  and  superintendent  had  been  separated  at 
the  New  York  Institution,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  institution. 
The  title  of  principal,  uniting  the  two  offices,  was  now  tendered  to, 
and  accepted  by  Mr.  Peet  lie  held  likewi«je  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  B^jard  of  Directors,  till  he  became  its  president  fourteen  yean 
Uter.  The  new  head  of  the  institution  thus  had  immediate  control 
of  ail  departments  of  the  establishment,  with  a  seat  in  the  Board  of 
direction  itself.  While  such  an  arrangement  increases  the  labors  and 
responsibilities  of  the  principal,  it  also  makes  success  more  fully  de- 
pendent on  the  qualities  and  personal  exertions  of  that  officer,  and, 
where  the  man  is  equal  to  his  task  will  secure  higher  results  by  secur 
ing  unity  of  will  in  all  departments  of  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Peet,  entering  on  his  new  duties  in  New  York,  on  the  first 
of  February,  1831,  found,  in  the  task  before  him,  abundant  need  of 
all  his  enennes  and  resources.  Order  and  comfort  in  the  household, 
discipline  and  diligence  among  the  pupils,  and  interest  and  method  in 
the  school* room,  had  to  take  the  place  of  confusion,  negligence, 
frequent  insubordination,  and  imperfect  methods  of  instruction.  The 
labors  which  Mr.  Peet  imposed  upon  himself  at  that  period  were 
multitudinous  and  herculean.  Ue  practically  inculcated  that  all 
the  inmates  of  the  institution  fonned  but  one  great  family,  and  him- 
self as  its  head,  taking  with  his  wife  and  children  his  meals  with 
the  pupiU,  rose  to  ask  in  the  visible  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^ 
a  blessing,  and  return  thanks  at  every  meal.  He  ever  gave  prompt 
and  paternal  attention  to  the  complaints  and  little  petitions  of  his 
pupils,  and  devoted  for  the  first  few  weeks,  a  large  share  of  his  person- 
al attention  to  inculcating  and  enforcing  habits  of  order  and  neat- 
ness. He  conducted,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  without  assistance,  as 
he  has  ever  since  continued  to  do  in  his  turn,  the  religious  exercises 
with  which  the  school  is  opened  each  morning  and  closed  each 
evening.  On  Sundays,  he  delivered  two  religious  lectures  in  signsi 
each  prepared  with  as  much  care  as  many  clergymen  bestow  on  their 
sermons,  and  delivered  with  the  impressive  manner,  luoid  illustrationai 
perspicuous  pantomime  for  which  he  was  so  eminent    He  gave 

personal  attention  to  the  school-room  arrangements  of  all  the 
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•  daases,  and  to  prepuring  lessons  for  the  younger  classes.  He  kept  the 
accounts  and  conducted  the  correspondence  of  the  institution,  and 
attended  the  meetings  of  its  Directors.  He  planned  numerous  im- 
provements in  the  details  of  every  department  of  the  establishment, 
down  to  dividing  the  classes  by  screens,  painting  the  floors,  and 
marking  the  linen, — and  superintended  their  execution.  And  in 
addition  to  all  this  amount  of  labor,  enough  to  task  the  full  energies 
of  most  men,  he  taught  with  his  accustomed  eminent  ability  a  class 
daring  the  regular  school  hours. 

Those  who  were  then  members  of  the  institution  still  retain  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  command  which  Mr.  Feet  dis- 
played over  the  male  pupils,  many  of  them  stout  young  men,  grown 
up  wild  before  coming  to  school,  habitually  turbulent,  and  prejudiced 
.  in  advance  against  the  new  principal.  Equally  vivid  is  their  recollec 
tion  of  the  lucid  and  forcible  manner,  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  style  of  the  former  teachers,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  deliver 
in  pantomime  a  religious  lecture  or  a  moral  exhortation,  or  explain  a 
scripture  lesson.  Where  some  other  teachers  were  only  understood 
by  a  particular  effort  of  attention,  the  signs  of  Mr.  Feet  were  so  clear 
and  impressive,  even  to  those  not  much  conversant  with  the  language 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  they  could  have  imagined  themselves 
actual  spectators  of  the  events  he  related,  and  in  his  gestures,  and  the 
play  of  his  features,  traced  all  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  actor. 

The  following,  preserved  by  one  of  his  assistants,  as  the  first 
Sabbath  lecture  delivered  bv  Mr.  Peet  in  the  New  York  Institution, 
(February  6,  1831,)  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  outlines  or  skel- 
etons of  these  lectures,  which  were  written  out  on  the  large  slates 
,at  one  side  of  the  room,  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  chapel  ]*  the  object 
of  preparing  and  writing  out  these  skeletons  being  in  part  to  aid  the 
lecturer,  and  in  part  to  make  the  lecture  an  occasion  of  improvement 
for  the  whole  school  in  written  language,  as  well  as  in  moral  and 
religious  knowledge.  But  no  words  would  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  spirit  and  power  with  which  these  written  outlines  were  explained 
and  illustrated  in  pantomime.  What  appeared  on  paper  a  mere 
skeleton,  under  the  hand  of  the  teacher  started  to  life,  and  swelled 
oat  in  full,  natural  and  graceful  proportions. 

^Matthew,  19  :  14.    But  Jesus  said,  suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 

*^  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  that  kingdom  of  which  Christ  is  king. 
All  belong  to  it,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  who  love  and  obey  him. 

*  There  wai  do  room  fitted  up  ae  a  chapel  io  the  New  York  InititatioD  till  Mr.  Peet  took 
eharge  of  It.     q  j 
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with  the  most  Buccessful  methods  of  instruction  and  tried  efficiency  as 
a  teacher  and  as  an  executive  officer,  would  invito  confidence  in  ad- 
vance, and  justify  it  by  the  results ;  who  could  introduce  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  in  the  school -rooms,  and  at  the  same  time, 
order  and  efficiency  in  all  departments  of  the  institution,  their  atten- 
tion was  fortunately  directed  to  Mr.  Peet,  who,  almost  alone  in  his 
profession,  had  establislied  a  reputation  for  equal  and  eminent  effi- 
ciency as  a  teacher  and  as  the  superintendent  of  an  asylum.  The 
offices  of  principal  teacher  and  superintendent  had  been  separated  at 
the  New  York  Institution,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  institution. 
The  title  of  principal,  uniting  the  two  offices,  was  now  tendered  to, 
and  accepted  by  Mr.  Feet.  He  held  likewise  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  till  he  became  its  president  fourteen  years 
later.  The  new  head  of  tlie  institution  thus  had  immediate  control 
of  all  departments  of  the  establishment,  with  a  seat  in  the  Board  of 
direction  itself.  While  such  an  arrangement  increases  the  labors  and 
responsibilities  of  the  principal,  it  also  makes  success  more  fully  de- 
pendent on  the  qualities  and  personal  eiertions  of  that  officer,  and, 
where  the  man  is  equal  to  his  task  will  secure  higher  results  by  secur- 
ing unity  of  will  in  all  departments  of  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Peet,  entering  on  his  new  duties  in  New  York,  on  the  first 
of  February,  1831,  found,  in  the  task  before  him,  abundant  not?d  of 
all  his  energies  and  resources.  Order  and  comfort  in  the  household, 
discipline  and  diligence  among  the  pupils,  and  interest  and  method  in 
the  school-room,  had  to  take  the  phico  of  confusion,  negligence, 
frequent  insubordination,  and  imperfect  methods  of  instruction.  The 
labors  which  Mr.  Peet  imposed  upon  himself  at  that  period  were 
multitudinous  and  herculean.  lie  practically  inculcated  that  all 
the  inmates  of  the  institution  formed  but  one  great  family,  aud  him- 
self as  it;s  head,  taking  with  his  wife  and  children  his  meals  with 
the  pupils,  rose  to  ask  in  the  visible  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^ 
a  blessing,  and  return  thanks  at  every  meal.  He  ever  gave  prompt 
and  paternal  attention  to  the  complaints  and  little  petitions  of  his 
pupils,  and  devoted  for  the  first  few  weeks,  a  large  share  of  his  person- 
al attention  to  inculcating  and  enforcing  habits  of  order  and  neat- 
ness, lie  conducted,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  without  assistance,  as 
he  has  ever  since  continued  to  do  in  his  turn,  Uie  religious  exercises 
with  which  the  school  is  opened  each  morning  and  closed  each 
evening.  On  Sundays,  he  delivered  two  religious  lectures  in  sigua, 
each  prepared  with  as  much  care  as  many  clergymen  bestow  on  their 
sennons,  and  delivered  with  the  impressive  manner,  lucid  illoatrationai 
and  perspicuous  pantomime  for  which  he  was  so  eminent.  He  gave 
bia  pcrsonul  attention  to  the  school-room  arrangements  of  all  the 
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•  daases,  and  to  preparing  lessons  for  the  younger  classes.  He  kept  the 
accounts  and  conducted  the  correspondence  of  the  institution,  and 
attended  the  meetings  of  its  Directors.  He  planned  numerous  im- 
provements in  the  details  of  every  department  of  the  establishment, 
down  to  dividing  the  classes  by  screens,  painting  the  floors,  and 
marking  the  linen, — and  superintended  their  execution.  And  in 
addition  to  all  this  amount  of  labor,  enough  to  task  the  full  energies 
of  most  men,  he  taught  with  his  accustomed  eminent  ability  a  class 
daring  the  regular  school  hours. 

Those  who  were  then  members  of  the  institution  still  retain  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  command  which  Mr.  Feet  dis- 
played over  the  male  pupils,  many  of  them  stout  young  men,  grown 
up  wild  before  coming  to  school,  habitually  turbulent,  and  prejudiced 
.  in  advance  against  the  new  principal.  Equally  vivid  is  their  recollec. 
tion  of  the  lucid  and  forcible  manner,  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  style  of  the  former  teachers,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  deliver 
in  pantomime  a  religious  lecture  or  a  moral  exhortation,  or  explain  a 
scripture  lesson.  Where  some  other  teachers  were  only  understood 
by  a  particular  efibrt  of  attention,  the  signs  of  Mr.  Feet  were  so  clear 
and  impressive,  even  to  those  not  much  conversant  with  the  language 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  they  could  have  imagined  themselves 
actual  spectators  of  the  events  he  related,  and  in  his  gestures,  and  the 
play  of  his  features,  traced  all  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  actor. 

The  following,  preserved  by  one  of  his  assistants,  as  the  first 
Sabbath  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Feet  in  the  New  York  Institution, 
(February  6,  1831,)  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  outlines  or  skel- 
etons of  these  lectures,  which  were  written  out  on  the  large  slates 
,at  one  side  of  the  room,  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  chapel  ]*  the  object 
of  preparing  and  writing  out  these  skeletons  being  in  part  to  aid  the 
lecturer,  and  in  part  to  make  the  lecture  an  occasion  of  improvement 
£oT  the  whole  school  in  written  language,  as  well  as  in  moral  and 
religious  knowledge.  But  no  words  would  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  spirit  and  power  with  which  these  written  outlines  were  explained 
and  illustrated  in  pantomime.  What  appeared  on  paper  a  mere 
skeleton,  under  the  hand  of  the  teacher  started  to  life,  and  swelled 
oat  in  full,  natural  and  graceful  proportions. 

'*  Matthew,  19  :  14.    But  Jesus  said,  suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*' 

*^  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  that  kingdom  of  which  Christ  is  king. 
All  belong  to  it,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  who  love  and  obey  him. 

*  There  wu  do  room  fitted  op  ae  a  chapel  io  the  New  York  Inetitation  tiU  Mr.  Feet  took 
eharf e  of  U.     q  j 
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ness,  appropriateness,  and  justness  of  the  sentiments  they  express, 
have  repeatedly  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  fastidious  examiners  and  visitors.  The  High  Class  in  our  Insti- 
tution, and  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  graduated  a  year  ago 
last  July,  furnish  striking  examples  of  this  degree  of  intellectual 
cultivation. 

The  establishment  of  tlie  High  Class  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
for  all  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Formerly,  our  pupils,  however 
gifted,  and  however  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  science, 
were  compelled  to  leave  school  just  when  they  had  reached  that 
point  at  which  their  future  progress  would  have  been  easy  and  rapid. 
Now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  to  the  more  gifted  and  perse- 
vering, those  higher  walks  of  knowledge  hitherto  seen  only  in  the 
unattainable  distance.  The  superior  cultivation  of  the  High  Class 
moreover  reacts  in  the  classes  below,  producing  a  higher  intellectual 
tone,  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  more  earnest  strivings  afler  scho- 
lastic excellence  in  the  younger  classes.  This  class,  moreover,  prom- 
ises to  be  valuable  as  a  nursery  of  teachers.  Of  the  class  that 
graduated  in  the  summer  of  1855,  more  than  one  half  have  already 
obtained  permanent  and  honorable  employments,  as  teachers  of  their 
companions  in  misfortune,  either  in  our  own,  or  in  other  institutions.  • 
And  Uie  frequent  applications  to  the  New  York  Institution,  to  furnish 
teachers,  as  well  as  books,  school  apparatus,  and  plans  of  buildings, 
to  the  new  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  almost  annually  springing 
up  in  the  south  and  southwest,  indicates  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  openings  for  permanent,  honorable,  and  remunerative  employment, 
aa  teachers  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  brethren,  for  those  graduates  of 
our  High  Class  who  may  evince  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
necessary  for  a  good  teacher. 
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The  groands  belongiDg  to  the  Institution  comprise  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
acres,  bounded  by  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Kingsbridge  road^  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  tenth  avenue,  about  nine  miles  from  the  city  hall,  and  within  a  half 
mile  of  old  Fort  Wasliington.  The  buildings  occupy  a  portion  of  the  lawn,  at  an 
elevation  of  127  feet  above  the  river — fronting  westward,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  and  ever  shifting  panorama  of  the  water  above  and  below,  and 
extending,  from  some  points  of  observation,  from  the  highlands  to  the  narrows. 

The  buildings — including  the  front,  wings,  and  school-house  in  the  rear,  form  a 
quadrangle  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  front,  and  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
in  depth.  Within  tlie  quadrangle  is  a  tiflh  or  central  building.  The  shops  and 
other  outbuildings  will  occupy  convenient  locations  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
boys'  wing  and  school-house.  The  four  exterior  buildings  have  each  four  stories, 
including  the  basement, — the  central  building  only  three, — the  chapel  which 
occupies  its  upper  paiTt  having  an  elevation  equal  to  both  the  upper  stories. 


PklNSIPAL  FlOOIU 


•  CALL 
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The  front  building  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  by  fifty-five  deep, — 
besides  a  projection  of  twelve  feet  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  portico,  (fifty- 
seven  feet  wide,)  ornamented  with  eliptical  arches,  projects  twenty-nine  feet 
more.    Entering  by  this  portico,  there  is  an  entrance  hall  of  twenty  &qX  ^^odA 
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ness,  appropriateness,  and  justness  of  the  sentiments  they  express, 
have  repeatedly  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  fastidious  examiners  and  visitors.  The  High  Class  in  our  Insti- 
tution, and  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  graduated  a  year  ago 
kst  July,  furnish  striking  examples  of  this  degree  of  intellectual 
cultivation. 

The  establishment  of  the  High  Class  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
for  all  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Formerly,  our  pupils,  however 
gifted,  and  however  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  science, 
were  compelled  to  leave  school  just  when  they  had  reached  that 
point  at  which  their  future  progress  would  have  been  easy  and  rapid. 
Now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  to  the  more  gifted  and  perse- 
vering, those  higher  walks  of  knowledge  hitherto  seen  only  in  the 
unattainable  distance.  The  superior  cultivation  of  the  High  Class 
moreover  reacts  in  the  classes  below,  producing  a  higher  intellectual 
tone,  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  more  earnest  strivings  afler  scho- 
lastic excellence  in  the  younger  classes.  This  class,  moreover,  prom- 
ises to  be  valuable  as  a  nursery  of  teachers.  Of  the  class  that 
graduated  in  the  summer  of  1855,  more  than  one  half  have  already 
obtained  permanent  and  honorable  employments,  as  teachers  of  their 
companions  in  misfortune,  either  in  our  own,  or  in  other  institutions.  • 
And  the  frequent  applications  to  the  New  York  Institution,  to  furnish 
teachers,  as  well  as  books,  school  apparatus,  and  plans  of  buildings, 
to  the  new  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  almost  annually  springing 
up  in  the  south  and  southwest,  indicates  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  openings  for  permanent,  honorable,  and  remunerative  employment, 
at  teachers  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  brethren,  for  those  graduates  of 
our  High  Class  who  may  evince  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
necessary  for  a  good  teacher. 
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FLAH8  AND  DKSOBIPTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOB  THE  DEAF  AND  DUIOL 

The  gprounds  belonging  to  the  Institation  comprise  tliirtj-seven  and  a  half 
acrea,  bounded  bj  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Kingsbridge  road,  at  the  interaeo- 
tion  of  the  tenth  avenue,  about  nine  miles  from  the  city  hall,  and  within  a  half 
mile  of  old  Fort  Washington.  The  buildings  occupy  a  portion  of  the  lawn,  at  an 
elevation  of  127  feet  above  the  river — fronting  westward,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  and  ever  shifting  panorama  of  the  water  above  and  below,  and 
extending,  from  some  points  of  observation,  from  the  highlands  to  the  narrowB. 

The  buildings — including  the  front,  wings,  and  school-house  in  the  rear,  form  a 
quadrangle  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  front,  and  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
in  depth.  Within  the  quadrangle  is  a  tiflh  or  central  building.  The  sliopa  and 
other  out  buildings  will  occupy  convenient  locations  to  the  north  and  cast  of  the 
boys'  wing  and  school-house.  The  four  exterior  buddings  have  each  four  stories, 
including  the  basement, — the  central  building  only  three, — the  chapel  which 
occupies  its  upper  paiTt  having  an  elevation  equal  to  both  the  upper  stories. 


PklNSIPAL  FlOOIU 


•  CALL 


The  front  btulding  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  by  fifty-five  deep. — 
besides  a  projection  of  twelve  feet  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  portico,  (finy- 
Beyen  feet  wide,)  ornamented  with  eliptical  arches,  projects  twenty-nine  feet 
more.    Kntflring  by  this  portico,  there  is  an  entrance  hall  of  twenty  feeX  ^^odA 
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and  forty  deep,  terminating  on  the  groat  staircase,  and  crossed  at  that  end  by  a 
corridor  of  ten  feet  wide,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  There  are  corresponding  corridors  in  each  of  the  stories 
above,  leaving  the  rooms  on  each  side  twenty  feet  deep,  from  the  doors  upon  the 
corridors,  to  the  front  or  rear  windows.  From  each  extremity  of  the  corridors, 
as  seen  in  the  plan,  halls  extend  to  the  connections  with  the  wings,  and  tho 
privato  staircases  in  the  towers. 

On  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall  are  a  reception  room  for  visitors,  and  u 
director's  room.  On  the  same  floor  are  rooms  for  the  superintendent  and  for  the 
matron  and  steward-  The  second  story  contain.^*  rooms  for  the  teachers,  part  of 
whom  will  lodge  and  boanl  in  tho  iiL«?titution,  for  such  visitors  as  may  have, 
(as  parents  of  pupils,  for  instance,)  claims  to  special  attention,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  the  upper  story  are  dormitories  for  tlie  pupils,  those  connected  with 
the  male  and  female  departments  respectively,  being  separated  at  the  centre  by 
an  intervening  hall,  which  affords  a  pa.*5sage  to  tlie  lantern,  or  obsor\'atory,  at  the 
top  of  the  stair-dome.  Tho  basement  of  this  building  contains  rooms  for  domes- 
tics, store-rooms,  etc 

Each  of  the  wings  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  forty-six.  Entering  one 
of  them  through  the  paSvSage  or  hall  Icatling  from  the  central  corridor,  you  find 
on  the  first  floor  tlie  saloon  or  sitting  room  for  tlie  pupils,  one  hundred  and  six 
feet  by  forty-two  in  clear  interior  spactj,  and  sixteen  feet  to  tho  ceiling.  In  these 
spacious  amd  lofty  rooms,  well  warmed  by  heated  air  in  winter,  and  well  ventila- 
ted at  all  times,  eiich  pupil  has  a  seat  or  d«.»sk  for  reading  or  study,  or  composi- 
tion, in  the  evening,  and  at  such  other  fragments  of  time  as  reading  and  study 
may  be  in  order.  The  evening  light  here,  as  in  the  other  rooms,  is  furnished  by 
gas  made  on  the  premises,  as  tho  institution  is  remote  from  any  establislied 
circuit  of  gas  pipes. 

In  the  basements  of  the  wings  are  wash  and  bathing  rooms,  and  in  the  girls' 
wing,  a  laundry ;  in  tho  second  story,  separate  donnitories,  hospitals,  ward- 
robes. &c ;  and  in  tho  upper  story  of  each  an  open  dormitory,  of  sizi*  corres- 
ponding to  the  sitting  room  below,  and  of  equal  lieight.  Instead  of  the  pillars 
which,  in  an  ordinary  building,  would  be  retquired  to  support  the  fltxjrs  in  rooms 
of  such  dimensions,  the  floor  of  tlie  dormitory  is  braced  up  by  tnisses,  and  sup- 
ports tho  floor  below  it  by  iron  rods.  By  this  expedient,  tlie  four  great  rooms, 
tho  saloons  below,  and  the  dormitories  iibove,  are  loft  entirely  clear  of  pUlars  or 
supporting  rods.  Each  of  these  four  rooms  wiU  have  a  clear  content  of  over 
seventy  thousjmd  cubic  feet,  which  witli  the  jirovisit^n  for  the  renewal  of  the 
air  by  ventilation,  and  the  heiglit  of  the  ceiling,  will  secure  to  each  pupil  abun- 
dant breathing  space  and  pure  air.  Tho  private  .«?tairc}uses  in  llie  towers,  af- 
ford to  the  stowjird  and  matron  across  to  the  apartments  of  the  pupils  under 
their  respective  care.  Tlie  main  stiiircjwt-s  to  the  dormitories  are  at  the  eastern 
end  of  each  wing,  and  to  give  every  gujirantee  of  safety  in  c«ise  of  fire,  are 
massively  constructed  of  stone. 

The  school-house  in  the  reju*,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  fifty-five,  contains 
class,  lectvire,  library  and  cabinet  rooms,  and  in  its  upper  story  a  hall  of  design, 
lighted  from  above.  Each  class,  (usually  averaging  twenty  pupils,)  will  liave  a 
liu^,  lofty,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilattnl  room,  of  an  average  size  of  twenty 
by  twenty-eight  feet.  In  the  biusement  of  this  building,  are  the  air  chambers  of 
the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  to  be  presently  described, — also  vegetable 
cellars,  store-rooms,  wash-rooms,  Ac. 

The  central  building  contains  on  its  first  floor  the  dining-room,  under  which  in 
the  basement  are  the  kitchens,  and  on  its  sis.'ond  floor  the  chapt»l,  eighty  by 
sixty  feet,  and  over  thirty  feet  high,  with  ten  lofty  windows  ut'  sUunod  glass. 
It  is  also  further  lighted  by  a  dom(^  in  the  roof.  At  the  east  end,  jigiiinst  the 
wall  and  under  the  skylight,  is  tho  platfonn,  raised  three  foot  above  the  floor, 
for  tho  oifieiating  tojicher,  while  the  pupils  and  spectHitors,  if  any,  (KX'upy  seats 
rising  successively  one  behind  the  other.  As  the  worship  in  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  am  share  must  bo  addressed  to  the  eye  only,  caro  is  taken  that  every 
eye  in  tho  congregittion  can  rest  with  ease  on  the  platform,  and  that  the 
light  should  be  thrown  that  way.  It  will  be  seen  by  tho  plan  tliat  the  pupils 
have  access  to  the  chapel  by  corridors  from  then*  respective  sitting  rooms,  each 
department  entering  by  its  own  door;   and  after  the  morning  prayer  and 
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explication  by  signs  of  a  text  of  scripture,  each  department  passes  along 
another  corridor  to  the  school-house.  At  the  dose  of  school  each  day,  the 
pupils  re-assemble  in  the  chapel,  are  dismissed  by  prayer,  and  return  to  their  re- 
spective wings  by  the  corridors.  The  same  corridors  also  give  access  to  the 
dining-room  under  the  chapel  From  the  front  building,  the  access  to  the 
chapel  is  by  the  great  staircase.  In  this  chapel,  besides  the  religious  exercises 
by  which  school  is  opened  and  closed  each  day, — public  worship  in  the  language 
of  gestures,  intelligible  to  all  the  pupils,  is  held  every  Sabbatli.  Hero  also,  pub- 
lic examhiations  will,  on  certain  days  of  the  year  be  held. 

For  the  supply  of  water,  the  main  reliance  is  upon  the  rain  falling  on  tho 
roofs.  This  source,  it  is  estimated,  will,  at  that  height  from  the  ground,  afford 
an  average  annual  supply  of  more  than  thirty  inches,  equal  on  an  area  of  about 
35,000  square  feet  of  roof  to  nearly  700,000  gallous  in  a  year,  or  not  much  less 
than  two  thousand  gallons  per  day.  The  water  will  be  collecte<l  in  cisterns, 
and  great  iron  tanks,  some  of  which  are  placed  in  the  highest  story,  thus  giving 
fiiciUty  for  having  an  abundant  supply  in  all  parts  of  the  building.  Should  the 
rain  water  fail  in  a  dry  season,  tho  tanks  are  to  be  tilled  by  means  of  the  steam- 
engine,  now  to  be  mentioned. 

Tliis  steam  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  separate  building,  at  least  one  liundred 
feet  from  tho  main  buildings.  From  this  boiler-house  steam  will  bo  conducted 
to  the  air  chambers  under  tlie  school-house,  already  mentioned.  In  this  room, 
which  is  some  twenty-one  by  thirty  feet,  and  sixteen  feet  high,  fresh  aii^by  40,000 
feet  of  iron  pipes,  will  be  heated  V)y  the  steam,  and  then  distributed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  fen-blower,  through  air  chambers  and  flues  under  and  from  beneath, 
through  all  the  buildings.  Each  room  has  a  separate  flue  connecting  with  the 
air  passage  in  tho  bfise  of  each  building,  and  a  separate  flue  to  carry  off  the 
vitiated  air.  The  plan  hero  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Nason  of  New  York,  who  has  put  up  similar  apparatus  in  several  large 
public  institution*    The  expense  is  estimated  at  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  internal  arrangements,  wo  return  to  the  external  fea- 
tures of  the  building.  The  basement  is  of  a  beautiful  speckled  gray  granite, 
from  Seal  Harbor  Island,  Maine,  as  abo  the  portico,  window  sills,  and  lintels. 
The  upper  stories  are  indicated  by  courses  of  the  same  material,  running  round 
the  entire  building.  The  walls,  with  tho  exceptions  just  indicated,  are  of  brick, 
as  equally  durable  and  far  more  economical  than  stone ;  and  to  save  tho  future 
expense  of  frequent  renewals  of  paint  or  of  stucco,  the  external  walls  are  faced 
with  yellow  Milwaukie  brick,  giving,  with  the  granite,  an  agreeable  contrast  of 
light  tints.  The  roofs  are  of  slate,  with  a  hand«iome  balustrade,  and  cornice  of 
granite.  The  other  architectural  features  of  the  buildings  will  appear  from  an 
mspection  of  the  plans. 

Work  on  the  preparation  of  the  site  was  bogim  in  the  summer  of  1853.  Much 
expen.se  and  delay  was  incurred  on  one  part  of  the  site,  in  removing  a  vast  deposit 
of  rock;  and  on  another,  in  removing  a  quicks^md,  the  place  of  which  had  to  bo 
filled  up  with  concrete,  to  the  depth,  in  some  places,  of  eighteen  feet.  Tliore  being 
a  water  front  to  the  property,  a  wharf  was  built,  on  which  the  building  mate- 
rials were  landed  from  the  river,  and  carried  up  the  hill  at  first  by  teams,  on  a 
graded  road ;  but  this  road  being  too  circuitious,  a  railroad  was  laid  on  a  rapid- 
ly inclining  plane  directly  down  the  face  of  the  hill,  up  which  cars  loaded  with 
brick,  stone,  lime,  kc,  were  drawn  by  stationary  steam  power,  at  a  great  saving 
in  the  cost  of  tran.si)ortation.  The  buildings  w(?re  put  up  chiefly  by  day  labor, 
under  the  direction  of  competent  engineers  and  sui>erintendents. 

The  cost  including  the  shops,  gas-houao,  and  steam-warming  and  ventilating 
apparatus,  will  exceed  three  hundred  thous<md  dollars,  exclusive  of  tlie  coat  of 
the  grounds ;  which  last  item  may  l)e  regarded  as  a  mere  investment,  it  being 
probable  that  a  few  years  hence,  it  can  be  re-imbursed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
the  sale  of  such  portions  of  the  grounds  as  can  be  spared. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  tho  magnitude  of  the  buildings,  we  add  that  the 
areas  of  the  several  floors  in  tho  five  main  buildings  is  very  nearly  three  acres ; 
about  double  the  area  of  tho  buildings  on  Fiftieth  street.  As  the  latter  were 
foond  capable  of  comfortably  accommodating  firom  220  to  240  pupils,  it  may 
rationally  be  calculated  that  the  new  buildings  will  afford  comfortable  accommo- 
dations for  450  deaf-mutes,  with  their  teachers  and  superintendents,  and  the 
neoeanry  domestica. 
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a  clan  in  English  studies.  After  a  delay,  chiefly  occasioned  by  want 
of  means,  he  went,  in  the  fiJI  of  1816,  to  Andover,  and  fitted  for  col* 
lege  in  Phillip's  Academy,  under  the  care  of  John  Adams,  LL.  D.,* 
fiither  of  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  early  difficulties  that  young  Peet  manfully 
met  and  overcame  in  his  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education,  we  mention 
that,  at  Andover,  he  earned  a  portion  of  his  support  by  gardening  in 
summer,  and  sawing  wood  in  winter. 

Mr.  Peet  entered  the  time  honored  walls  of  Yale  in  1818,  and 
graduated  in  1822,  taking  rank  with  the  first  ten  in  his  class.  He 
had  made  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  some  years  before, 
and  his  original  purpose  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
christian  ministry,  but  an  invitation  to  engage  as  an  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  his  special  fitness  for  this  then  new  profes- 
sion. Thus  began  that  career  which  has  proved  so  honorable  to 
himself,  and  so  beneficial  to  that  afflicted  portion  of  the  human  family 
in  whose  service  his  life  has  been  spent 

The  early  success  and  reputation  of  the  American  Asylum,  which 
made  it.  thirty  years  ago,  in  popular  estimation,  the  model  institution 
of  its  kind,  was  mainly  due  to  the  careful  and  felicitous  choice  of  its 
early  teachers.  Mr.  Peet's  associates  at  Hartford  were  all  able  and 
most  of  them  distinguished  men.  When  we  find  that,  among  such 
teachers  as  his  seniors  in  the  profession,  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Laurent 
Clerc,  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Lewis  Weld,  and  William  W.  Turner, 
Mr.  Peet  was  early  distinguished  in  all  the  qualifications  of  an  efficient 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  are  prepared  for  the  subsequent 
eminence  he  attained.  Within  two  years  after  he  joined  the  Asylum, 
he  was  selected  as  its  steward,  an  office  giving  him  the  sole  control  of 
the  household  department,  and  of  tlie  pupils  out  of  school  hours. 
The  duties  of  this  post  were  superadded  to  those  of  the  daily  instruc- 
tion of  a  class,  either  alone  sufficient  to  occupy  the  energies  of  an 
ordinary  man.  Shortly  before  assuming  the  duties  of  steward,  he 
had  married  his  first  wife.  Miss  Margaret  Maria  Lewis,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  D.  D.,  an  estimable,  accomplished  and  pious  woman, 
who  proved  in  every  sense  a  helpmeet  for  him. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  second  American  school  of  its  kind  in  priority 
of  date, — which  had  been  for  years  losing  ground  in  public  estimation, 
were  awakened  to  the  importance  of  placing  their  school  on  higher 
ground.     Seeking  for  a  man  whose  weight  of  character,  acquaintance 

•  This  wortibj  man  li  11111  liTlng  tt  JaclnonTiUe,  HL,  tt  the  adTanced  age  of  83. 
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with  the  most  successfal  methods  of  instruction  and  tried  efficiency  as 
a  teacher  and  as  an  executive  officer,  would  invite  confidence  in  ad- 
vance, and  justify  it  by  the  results ;  who  could  introduce  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  in  the  scliool-roonifl,  and  at  the  same  time, 
order  and  efficiency  in  all  departments  of  the  institution,  their  atten- 
tion was  fortunately  directed  to  Mr.  Peet,  who,  almost  alone  in  his 
profession,  had  established  a  reputation  for  equal  and  eminent  effi- 
ciency as  a  teacher  and  as  the  superintendent  of  an  asylum.  The 
offices  of  principal  teacher  and  superintendent  had  been  separated  at 
the  New  York  Institution,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  institution. 
The  title  of  principal,  uniting  the  two  offices,  was  now  tendered  to, 
and  accepted  by  Mr.  Feet  He  held  likewise  tlie  office  of  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  till  he  became  its  president  fourteen  years 
later.  The  new  head  of  the  institution  thus  had  immediate  control 
of  all  departments  of  the  establishment,  with  a  seat  in  the  Board  of 
direction  itself.  While  such  an  arrangement  increases  the  labors  and 
responsibilities  of  the  principal,  it  also  makes  success  more  fully  de- 
pendent on  the  qualities  and  personal  exertions  of  that  officer,  and, 
where  the  man  is  equal  to  his  task  will  secure  higher  results  by  secur- 
ing unity  of  will  in  all  departments  of  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Peet,  entering  on  his  new  duties  in  New  York,  on  the  first 
of  February,  1831,  found,  in  tlie  task  before  him,  abundant  need  of 
all  his  energies  and  resources.  Order  and  comfort  in  the  household, 
discipline  and  diligence  among  the  pupils,  and  interest  and  method  in 
the  school- room,  had  to  take  the  place  of  confusion,  negligence, 
frequent  insubordination,  and  imperfect  methods  of  instruction.  The 
labors  which  Mr.  Peet  imposed  upon  himself  at  that  period  were 
multitudinous  and  herculean.  Ho  practically  inculcated  that  all 
the  inmates  of  the  institution  formed  but  one  great  family,  and  him- 
self as  its  head,  taking  with  his  wife  and  children  his  meals  with 
the  pupili*,  rose  to  ask  in  the  visible  language  of  the  deaf  and  darab^ 
a  blessing,  and  return  thanks  at  every  meal.  lie  ever  gave  prompt 
and  paternal  attention  to  the  complaints  and  little  petitions  of  hb 
pupils,  and  devoted  for  the  first  few  weeks,  a  large  share  of  his  person- 
al attention  to  inculcating  and  enforcing  habits  of  order  and  neat- 
ness. Ue  conducted,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  without  assistance,  as 
he  has  ever  since  continued  to  do  in  his  turn,  the  rehgious  exercises 
with  which  the  school  is  opened  each  morning  and  closed  each 
evening.  On  Sundays,  he  delivered  two  religious  lectures  in  signs, 
each  prepared  with  as  much  care  as  many  clergymen  bestow  on  their 
sermons,  and  delivered  with  the  impressive  manner,  lacid  illuBtrationii 
perspicuous  pantomime  for  which  he  was  so  eminent.    He  gave 

personal  attention  to  the  school-room  arrangements  of  all  the 
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•  classes,  and  to  preparing  lessons  for  the  younger  classes.  He  kept  the 
accounts  and  conducted  the  correspondence  of  the  institution,  and 
attended  the  meetings  of  its  Directors.  He  planned  numerous  im- 
provements in  the  details  of  every  department  of  the  establishment, 
down  to  dividing  the  classes  by  screens,  painting  the  floors,  and 
marking  the  linen, — and  superintended  their  execution.  And  in 
addition  to  all  this  amount  of  labor,  enough  to  task  the  full  energies 
of  most  men,  he  taught  with  his  accustomed  eminent  ability  a  chiss 
daring  the  regular  school  hours. 

Those  who  were  then  members  of  the  institution  still  retain  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  command  which  Mr.  Feet  dis- 
played over  the  male  pupils,  many  of  them  stout  young  men,  grown 
up  wild  before  coming  to  school,  habitually  turbulent,  and  prejudiced 
.  in  advance  against  the  new  principal.  Equally  vivid  is  their  recollec- 
tion of  the  lucid  and  forcible  manner,  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  style  of  the  former  teachers,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  deliver 
in  pantomime  a  religious  lecture  or  a  moral  exhortation,  or  explain  a 
scripture  lesson.  Where  some  other  teachers  were  only  understood 
by  a  particular  effort  of  attention,  the  signs  of  Mr.  Feet  were  so  clear 
and  impressive,  even  to  those  not  much  conversant  with  the  language 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  they  could  have  imagined  themselves 
actual  spectators  of  the  events  he  related,  and  in  his  gestures,  and  the 
plaj  of  his  features,  traced  all  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  actor. 

The  following,  preserved  by  one  of  his  assistants,  as  the  first 
Sabbath  lecture  delivered  bv  Mr.  Feet  in  the  New  York  Institution, 
(February  6,  1831,)  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  outlinas  or  skel- 
etons of  these  lectures,  which  were  written  out  on  the  large  slates 
,at  one  side  of  the  room,  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  chapel  ;*  the  object 
of  preparing  and  writing  out  these  skeletons  being  in  part  to  aid  the 
lecturer,  and  in  part  to  make  the  lecture  an  occasion  of  improvement 
for  the  whole  school  in  written  language,  as  well  as  in  moral  and 
religious  knowledge.  But  no  words  would  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  spirit  and  power  with  which  these  written  outlines  were  explained 
and  illustrated  in  pantomime.  What  appeared  on  paper  a  mere 
akeleton,  under  the  hand  of  the  teacher  started  to  life,  and  swelled 
out  in  full,  natural  and  graceful  proportions. 

^Matthew,  19  :  14.    But  Jesus  said,  suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'* 

*^  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  that  kingdom  of  which  Christ  is  king. 
All  belong  to  it,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  who  love  and  obey  him. 

*  Tben  wm  bo  room  fiUed  ap  at  a  chapel  io  the  New  York  Inatitution  till  Mr.  Feet  u>ok 
charf  •  of  It.     04 
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All  these  enjoy  his  present  &?or,  and  they  will  enjoy  eternal  glorj 
with  hioL 

This  is  the  kingdom  to  which  children  who  seek  the  blessings  of 
Christ  belong. 

They  belong  to  it  because  they  are  united  to  it. 

1st,  In  their  feelings,  2d,  in  their  services,  dd,  in  their  enjoyments, 
4th,  in  their  prospects." 

Reflections. 

^  1.  Children  who  indulge  in  wicked  feelings  do  not  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

2.  Children  should  be  kind  and  affectionate  to  others,  and  tiy 
to  lead  their  companions  to  Christ 

3.  Children  should  not  seek  their  happiness  in  this  world,  for  they 
can  not  obtain  it. 

4.  They  who  are  humble  and  pious  will  go  to  heaven  when  they 
die,  and  be  happy  forever. 

5.  If  you  are  impenitent,  and  do  not  seek  the  &vor  of  Christ,  you 
can  not  be  admitted  into  heaven." 

In  delivering  a  lecture  like  the  above,  to  a  congregation  of  deaf 
mutes,  for  most  of  whom,  signs  are  far  more  clear  and  impressive  than 
words,  and  many  of  whom  are  in  so  rude  a  state  of  ignorance 
that  they  have  never  distinctly  contemplated  many  of  the  ideas 
which  seem  simple  and  elementary  to  those  who  hear  and  speak,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  teacher,  at  almost  every  word  on  his  slate,  to  go  back 
to  the  simplest  elements  of  thought,  to  define,  analyze  and  illustrate; 
to  adduce  familiar  examples,  and  prefer  always  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract.  In  this  art  of  adapting  his  explanations  and  illustrations  to 
the  comprehension  of  intellects  as  yet  very  imperfectly  developedy  as 
in  other  branches  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Peet  was  eminent. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Feet's  labors  was  soon  evinced  in  a  marked 
improvement  in  every  department  of  the  institution,  which,  from  that 
day  to  this,  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  reputation  and  usefulness. 
In  the  domestic  department,  he  was  well  seconded  by  his  excellent 
wife,  and  by  her  devoted  friend,  Miss  Martha  Dudley.  In  the  de- 
partment of  instruction,  he  had  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Leon 
Vaysse,  who  had  been  invited  a  few  months  previously  from  the 
institution  of  Paris,  to  which  he  returned  three  or  four  years  later.* 
With  this  exception,  Mr.  Peet  had  for  some  time,  to  labor  alone. 
The  old  teachers  left  within  a  year  or  two,  and  the  selection  of  new 

ones  was  a  difficult  task,  for  it  is  not  every  clever  and  well  educated 

— 

*  Mr.  VajMe  li  mlor  pioliMKMr  uid  $M-qfid9,  Mcond  Direetor,  (fiot'prliieiiMlO  of  ttM  tatf* 
mtioD  of  Pirlii 
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young  man  who  is  found,  on  trial,  to  poflsess  the  mental  and  pliTsical 
adaptation,  neoessary  to  suocefls  in  Uie  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  But  in  making  the  selection,  Mr.  Peet  displayed  his  accus- 
tomed tact,  and  met  with  his  wonted  success.  Within  a  few  years, 
the  institution  could  boast  of  a  corps  of  teachers  hardly  to  be  rivaled 
for  ireal,  talent,  and  special  adaptation  to  their  profession  by  those  of 
any  similar  institution  in  the  world. 

In  proportion  as  Mr.  Peet  succeeded  in  training  up  an  efficient 
oorps  of  teachers,  his  labors  were  lightened.  Each  teacher,  as  he 
acquired  sufficient  skill  and  readiness  in  pantomime,  conducted  the 
religious  exercises  in  turn,  and  took  charge  of  the  pupils  out  of 
school  in  turn.  And  after  the  first  three  or  four  years,  the  principal 
was  relieved  from  teaching  a  class  personally,  to  enable  him  to  super- 
intend more  at  ease  the  general  course  of  instruction,  and  the  gener- 
al affiurs  of  the  institution.  At  a  much  later  day,  however,  he  volun- 
tarily assumed  the  instruction  of  the  highest  class  for  several  terms,  in 
a  temporary  scarcity  of  experienced  teachers. 

Mr.  Peet  was  soon  called  to  experience  a  bereavement  of  the 
heaviest  kind.  His  amiable,  intelligent  and  accomplished  wife,  for 
aeven  years,  had  added  to  the  cares  of  a  young  &mily,  the  duties  of 
matron  at  the  American  Asylum,  and  on  removing  to  New  York, 
continued  to  devote  herself  to  the  generaT  oversight  of  the  female 
pupils,  and  of  the  domestic  department,  though  relieved  by  her  friend, 
Miss  Dudley,  of  much  of  the  actual  labor.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  her  warm  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  her  husband  to  elevate,  in 
every  sense,  the  institution  with  whose  interests  and  success  he  had 
id^tified  himself  led  to  greater  exertions  in  her  own  department  than 
her  feeble  frame  could  support  A  constitutional  tendency  to  con- 
flimiption  became  developed  in  the  year  following  their  removal  to 
New  York,  and  soon  assumed  that  character  of  beautiful  yet  hopeless 
decline,  so  &miliar  to  thousands  whose  dearest  connections  have 
traveled  this  gentle  declivity  to  the  grave.  Removed  to  her  na- 
tive air,  in  the  vain  hope  of  relief,  she  died  at  Hartford,  on  the 
28d  of  September,  1832,  leaving  three  litUe  sons, — an  infant  daugh- 
ter having  been  taken  to  heaven  before  her.  Those  who  watched  by 
her  death-bed,  remember  with  deep  and  solemn  interest,  that  in  the 
last  moments  of  life,  after  the  power  of  ^>eech  had  failed,  the  dying 
one  was  able  to  spell  distinctly  the  word  mother  with  her  weak, 
emaciated  fingers.  Did  she  mean  to  recall  to  her  weeping  sister  her 
promise  to  be  a  mother  to  the  babe  left  motherless ;  or  to  convey  that 
the  sainted  spirit  of  her  own  mother,  who  had  departed  six  years 
befare  her,  in  the  triumphs  of  faith,  was  hovering  to  wekxxne  her 
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CD  the  eonfiBes  of  the  spirit  land  ?  In  the  words  of  Lydia  Hontly 
Sigooniey,  whose  little  poem  **  The  Last  Word  of  the  Dying  **  com- 
memorates this  touching  incident : 

We  toil  to  break  the  seal  with  finutless  pain. 
Time's  feUowship  is  riTen,  earth's  qaestioii  is  in  vain. 

Bat  in  view  of  this  and  other  instances  in  which  djing  persons 
have  been  able  to  make  intelligible  communications  by  the  aid  of  the 
manual  alphabet^  after  the  power  of  speech  has  ^Oed,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  a  fiimiliarity  with  that  alphabet  may  be  of  priceless  value 
in  many  exigences  ea^  to  be  conceived,  but  impossble  to  predict 

Three  years  after,  Mr.  Peet  formed  a  second  connection,  by  nuurriage^ 
with  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Smith,  daughter  of  Matson  Smith,  M.  D.,  whose 
wile  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  first  Mather's  of  New  England. 

As  soon  as  the  success  of  the  institution,  under  its  new  head,  had 
become  such  aa  to  invite  public  confidence,  successful  application  was 
made  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  an  increase  of  pupils  and  ap* 
propriations;  and  there. was  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  those 
pupils  from  families  of  better  drcumstanceS)  who  are  attracted  by  the 
reputataoh  of  a  school.  The  New  York  Institution  became,  within  a 
few  yean,  the  largest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and,  gaining  slowly 
but  surely,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
pid)lic  and  <^  the  JegisUcture,  it  has  recently  overtaken  even  the  insti- 
tution of  London,  long  the  laigest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Peet  did  not  confine  himself  to  exhibiting  such  marked  results 
in  his  school  as  should  challenge  investigation  and  inspire  oonfidenoa 
Feeling  it  his  duty  to  use  every  means  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  a 
good  education  to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  stale,  he  la^ 
bored,  by  his  annual  reports  and  other  publications,  to  diffuse  oornet 
information,  and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  tiie  cause  of  these  unfer- 
tunato  children.  Almost  every  year  he  visited  Albany,  to  urge  the 
claims  of  his  institution  on  the  legislature ;  and  on  such  ocoasions» 
his  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  worid,  not  less  than  his  distinguished 
reputation,  gave  him  much  persona]  influence  among  the  members  of 
the  legislature.  It  wes  customary,  when  an  application  on  the  JMui 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  before  the  house,  to  exhibit  the  attain- 
ments of  a  few  of  the  pupils  by  special  invitation,  in  the  legislativs 
ball  itself;  a  scene  always  of  great  interest  to  the  members,  and 
which  nevet  &Hed  ti6  convince  the  most  incredulous  of  the  ben^ts  of 
InstructiBg  the  deaf  and  dumb.  On  one  occasion,  in  order  to  awi^ea 
in  remote  parts  of  the  state  an  interest  which  might  (and  did)  result 
in  sendmg  to  school  several  promising  deaf-mutes,  hitherto  kepi  k 
heathen  igncmmoe  by  the  apathy  or  want  of  infonDation  of  ilksir 
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friends,  Mr.  Peet  traveled  with  a  deputation  of  his  teachers  and  pu- 
pils from  the  Hudson  river  to  Bu&lo,  and  Niagara,  holding  exhibi- 
tions at  the  principal  places  on  the  route.  A  lively  and  graphic  re- 
port of  this  tour  is  annexed  to  the  twenty-sixth  Annual  Beport  of  the 
institution,  from  which  We  make  an  extract,  bearing  on  a  question 
that  has  been  nused  by  some,  as  to  the  propriety  of  public  exhibitions 
of  the  pupils  of  such  an  institution. 

^  From  the  above  brief  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  held  exhibi- 
tions in  seventeen  of  the  principal  cities  and  villages  west  of  Albany, 
in  five  places  repeating  our  exhibitions  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
citizens.  The  audiences  assembled  were  estimated  at  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand.  Probably  in  all  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
persons,  many  of  them  among  the  best  educated  and  influential 
citizens  of  the  state,  have  had  the  opportunity,  through  this  excur- 
sion, of  acquiring  correct  notidns  on  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  witnessing,  many  of  them  for  the  first 
time,  practical  illustrations  of  the  success  attained  under  our  system. 

Many  thousands  besides,  who  could  not  personally  attend,  have 
had  their  attention  awakened  to  the  subject,  and  have  acquired  some 
degree  of  correct  information,  through  the  notices  of  our  exhibitions, 
published  in  the  papers  of  the  various  places  we  visited.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  results  have  been  highly  beneficial,  and  that 
the  large  accession  of  promising  pupils  to  the  institution,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  our  tour,  is,  in  part  attributable  to  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion which  we  were  the  means  of  awakening. 

The  obstacles  which  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  education  have  to 
encounter,  are,  partly,  the  prejudices  of  many,  formed  from  occasional 
instances  of  partial  failure  in  instructing  deaf-routes  under  unfavora- 
ble circumstances,  partly  the  incredulity  of  others,  who  refuse  to  be- 

« 

lieve,  upon  report,  facts  as  contrary  to  their  own  previous  experience 
as  is  the  congelation  of  water,  or  the  lengtiiened  day  and  night  of  po- 
lar regions  to  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  equator ;  and  partly,  the 
indifference  with  which  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  regard  matters 
which  no  peculiar  circumstances  have  pressed  upon  their  personal  no- 
tice. 

There  are  thousands  who  regard  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  some 
degree  of  compassion,  and  hear  of  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf 
with  cold  approbation,  but  the  subject  has  never  taken  hold  of  their 
feelings.  They  h^ar  of  deaf-mute  children  in  the  families  of  their  ac- 
quaintances, perhaps  they  meet  them ;  they  advise  their  being  sent 
to  the  institution ;  but  the  advice  is  too  coldly  given  to  turn  the 
scale,  when,  as  is  t6o  often  the  case,  there  exists  dionclination  on  the 
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part  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  If  we  could  infuse,  into  the  mais  of 
our  benevolent  and  educated  men,  a  more  heartfelt  interest  in  this 
subject, — if  we  could  prompt  each  to  warmer  and  more  earnest  efforts 
in  those  cases  that  may  come  to  his  knowledge, — if  finally,  the  pastor 
or  magistrate,  or  professional  man,  in  whose  neighborhood  there  may 
be  a  deaf-mute  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  in  danger  of  being  left 
ibr  life  without  the  pale  of  social  communion,  and  of  christian  knowl- 
edge, could  be  fully  impressed  with  the  momentous  consequences  at 
stake,  and  fully  apprised  of  the  only  and  easy  means  of  escape,  then 
we  should  have  less  cause  to  complain  that  parents  and  guardians,  of> 
ten  uneducated  themselves,  take  too  little  thought  for  the  educatioo 
of  their  deaf  and  dumb  children. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  trust  our  excursion  has,  in  many  places, 
sown  the  seed  which  may  hereafter  spring  up  and  npen  to  a  gladden- 
ing harvest  Many  men,  now  wielding,  or  destined  to  wield  an  im- 
portant influence,  attended  our  exhibitions.  In  two  or  three  places 
the  opportunities  of  this  kind  were  peculiarly  favorable.  In  Auburn, 
fcr  instance,  the  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary  were  present 
at  our  lecture  and  exerdses^  These  young  men  are  destined  to  go 
forth  into  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  to  exert  a  high 
moral  and  intellectual  influence,  and  ex-officio^  to  take  the  lead  in 
benevolent  undertakings.  That  this  body  of  men  should  be  correctly 
informed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  practicable ;  that  they  should  be  warned  against  the  blind  enthnsi- 
asm  that,  aiming  at  too  much,  &ils  of  accomplishing  the  greatest 
practical  good,  and  that  their  feelings  should  be  interested  in  view  of 
the  striking  intellectual,  mcnral  and  religious  contrast  between  the  edu- 
cated and  the  uneducated  deaf  mute,  is  a  great  point  gained,  and  can 
hardly  be  too  highly  appreciated." 

When  Dr.  Peet,  (we  find  it  easier  to  speak  of  him  by  that  now 
fiuniliar  title,  though  the  d^^ree  of  LL.  D.,  conferred  on  him  by  the 
r^ents  of  the  university  of  New  York,  is  of  somewhat  later  date  than 
the  period  we  are  now  speaking  oQ  had  been  able  to  collect  around 
him  such  a  corps  of  well  trained  teachers  that  his  daily  attention  to 
the  routine  of  instruction  was  no  longer  required,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  instruction,  or  a  series  of  lan- 
guage lessons,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  class  of 
deaf-mutes,^— then  a  very  serious  want  Several  attempts,  under  the 
spur  of  urgent  necessity,  had  indeed  been  made  to  provide  such  les- 
sons; and  in  two  or  three  instances,  they  had  been  printed  to  save 
eopjiDg  with  a  pen ;  but  these  little  books  were  of  a  character  im* 
Mtinfiictojj  even  to  thai  auOKOB;  vn&^voL^  %a  th^y  were,  oopiea  wwe 


BO  longer  to  be  procured  in  sufficient  numbers  for  a  school  Dr. 
Peet,  therefore,  finding  nothing  he  could  use,  and  Uttle  eren  to  im- 
prove upon,  beyond  some  hints  in  the  French  work  of  B^bian,  and 
the  manuscript  lessons  previously  used  in  his  own  school,  was  obliged 
to  go  back  to  the  first  principles  of  the  art;  and  following  these  to  * 
their  logical  results  in  the  light  of  his  long  experience,  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  produced 
a  course  of  lessons  on  a  plan  in  many  respects  entirely  new.  The 
first  firuit  of  his  labors,  after  being  tested  for  a  few  months  in  his  own 
school,  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1844,  with  the  title  of,  ^A  Vo- 
cabulary and  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  It  met, 
(says  Dr.  Peet  in  the  prefistce  to  the  second  edition,)  with  ^  favor  and 
success  beyond  the  author^s  hopes,"  being  received  with  a  satisfacUon 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  enthusiasm.  The  first  edition  being  ex- 
hausted much  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  it  was  revised  with  great 
care,  and  under  the  title  of  ^  Elementary  Lessons,  being  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Part  First,"  has  gone  through 
two  or  three  editions,  and  is  still  the  only  text-book  in  general  use 
far  the  younger  classes  in  the  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Orders  have  also  been  received  for  copies  to  be  used  in  British 
schools ;  and  missionaries  whose  task,  like  that  of  the  teacher  of  deaf- 
mutes,  is  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of  the  English  language  to  in- 
tellects but  imperfectiy  developed,  have  found  Dr.  Peet*s  Elementary 
Lessons  a  very  suitable  textrbook  for  that  purpose. 

The  success  of  the  First  Part  encouraged  the  author  to  proceed  with 
his  undertaking  of  supplying  that  total  want  of  acceptable  elementary 
books  which  had  so  seriously  increased  the  labors  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  A  Second  Part  was  published  in  1845,  a  littie 
volume  of  Scripture  Lessons  in  1846,  the  new  edition  of  the  First  Part, 
already  mentioned,  the  same  year,  and  finally  a  new  Second  Part,  by 
which  the  Second  Part  published  in  1845  became  the  Third  Part,  ap- 
peared in  1849.  A  carefully  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Peet^s  Scripture 
Lessons  appeared  in  the  latter  year,  and  being  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  children  who  hear,  besides  the  edition  for  the  use  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  large  edition  was  put  in  general  circulation  by  the 
American  Tract  Society. 

The  "  Course  of  Instruction,"  as  fisur  as  prepared,  thus  consists  of 
four  volumes,  of  which  the  Elementary  Lessons  and  the  Scripture 
Lessons  have  been  received  with  the  most  general  approbation.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  if  Dr.  Peef  s  life  and  health 
are  spared,  it  is  understood  that  he  has  yi  view  to  reviae  \K>ti[i)  «acA 
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perhaps,  to  add  a  work,  long  the  great  desideratum  in  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  Methodical  Vocabulary,  in  two  parts,  the 
First  Part  embracing  the  words  of  our  language,  in  an  ideological  or- 
der, so  explained  and  illustrated,  that  the  deaf-mute  student  once 
made  ^miliar  with  the  principle  of  classification,  can  find  in  it  the 
word  he  needs  to  express  a  given  idea;  while  the  Second  Part,  in  the 
customary  alphabetical  order,  by  means  of  simple  definitions  and  illus- 
trations, by  cuts  where  practicable,  and  by  references  to  the  First  Part, 
shall  more  readily  enable  a  deaf-mute  to  discover  the  meaning  of  a 
word  than  he  generally  can  by  the  definitions  in  our  common  English 
dictionaries.  Such  a  work  would  render  to  a  deaf-mute  student  the 
same  md  both  in  reading  and  composing,  that  the  English  student 
finds  in  his  double  lexicons  of  Latin,  or  whatever  other  language  he 
has  in  hand.  For  want  of  such  a  work,  a  deaf-mute,  for  whom  the 
language  of  his  countrymen  is  always  a  foreign  language,  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  being  his  vernacular,  can  only  obtain  a  word  he  needs 
to  express  a  given  idea  by  application  to  a  living  teacher ;  and  the 
definitions  in  our  dictionaries  are  seldom  well  adapted  to  his  use. 
But  great  as  would  be  the  advantages  of  such  a  work,  the  labw  of 
preparing  it  would  evidently  be  so  great  that  the  few  who  have  at- 
tempted it  have  recoiled.  And  perhaps  the  advanced  years  of  Dr. 
Peet,  and  his  many  other  avocations  may  not  permit  him  to  under- 
take it  He  is  understood  to  be  now  employing  his  leisure  upon  a 
a  School  History  of  the  United  States,  which,  while  its  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  of  style  shall  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^ 
will  be  equally  well  adapted  for  children  who  hear;  and  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  take  special  care  to  secure  accuracy  of  statement,  as 
well  as  to  preserve  the  interest  by  the  choice  of  incidents. 

The  limits  of  a  sketch  like  this  will  not  permit  us  to  give,  as  we 
were  tempted  to  do,  an  exposition  of  the  plan  of  Dr.  Peet*s  coarse 
of  instruction.  Such  an  exposition  may  be  found  in  some  able  arti- 
cles contributed  by  him  to  the  '^American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,"  a  quarterly,  published  at  Hartford.*  We  can  here  only  ex- 
plain that  the  plan  of  the  **  Course"  is  founded  on  a  principle  of  phi- 
losophical progress,  beginning  with  the  words  and  phrases  that  accu- 
rately express  ideas  already  familiar  to  the  pupil,  on  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  that  ^  ideas  should  precede  names,"  and  thence  go- 
ing by  gradual  and  skillfully  arranged  steps  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  so  that,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, only  one  difficulty  shall  be  introduced  at  one  time,  and  eadi 

*S0e  Jo  paitieotar,  Vol.111.,  p.  W,  And  on;  lAio  Ift.YtMi't  ttitieltoa  Um  Ooutm  •fla* 
flCnietiofl,  in  the  Proecediogi  of  Uilfkcond  Cou^enWon,  «Xt  ^^.^voA^nu 


diflSealty  overoome  shall  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  next  Guts 
ttre,  of  course,  used  for  explaining  words  and  phrases,  wherever  prac- 
ticable ;  and  the  reading  lessons  are  admirabi j  simple  in  style  and 
eoostruction,  yet  {^tractive  and  piquant 

Simple  and  obvious  as  these  principles  are, — ^in  their  practical  ap- 
plication there  is  much  room  for  divergence  of  opinion ;  and  even  the 
first  step  can  not  be  intelligently  taken  except  by  one  who  is  familiar 
wiih  the  mental  habits  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  knows  that  when 
they  first  come  to  the  instructor,  the  current  of  their  private  thoughts 
18  very  different  from  that  series  of  abstract  and  general  propositions 
which  prevail  in  the  meditations  of  those  who  hear, — that  they  think 
by  **  direct  intuition," — as  though,  in  a  sort  of  mental  camera  oft- 
lefcra,  objects  with  their  qualities  and  actions  were  continually  passing. 
Hence  Dr.  Peet  begins  with  words  and  phrases  correctly  representing 
these  mental  images ;  at  first  single  words,  a  book^  a  horse,  a  bird ; 
then  descriptive  phrases,  made  more  intelligible  by  contrast,  as  a 
Hack  bookj  a  white  book,  a  large  horse,  a  small  bird.  Numbers  and 
the  plural  form  are  eariy  introduced,  and  verbs  first  appear  under  the 
form  of  the  participle,  as  a  horse  running,  a  bird  flying,  it  being  con- 
•idered  that  these  phrases  acccurately  describe  the  pictures  shown  to 
the  pupil,  whereas  no  pictures  will  adequately  represent  the  sentences, 
The  horse  runs;  The  bird  flies.  Hence  the  finite  verb  is  deferred 
till,  by  the  development  of  his  ideas  during  two  or  three  months  of 
rastruction,  and  by  some  practice  in  appreciating  the  divisions  of  time, 
the  pupil  has  become  able  to  apprehend  those  ideas  of  assertion  and 
time  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  verb.  And  at  his  first  intro- 
duction to  the  verb,  care  is  taken  to  make  a  distinction  which,  for 
want  of  such  early  care,  we  have  known  many  educated  mutes  to  go 
through  life  without  being  able  to  appreciate,  the  distinction  between 
the  actual  present,  '*  Mary  is  dancing,"  and  the  habitual  present, 
'^Mary  dances  sometimes."  In  this  philosophical  spirit  the  work  is 
planned,  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  the  execution  is  worthy 
of  the  plan. 

In  order  to  take  all  Dr.  Pectus  series  of  school  books  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  one  view,  we  have  anticipated  the  order  of  time.  The 
institution  was,  by  its  charter,  placed  under  the  care  and  control  of  a 
Board  of  Directors,  composed  of  twenty-five  of  the  most  respectable 
and  intelligent  citizens  of  New  York,  men  whose  judgment  might  aid 
the  principal  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  whose  social 
and  political  influence  had  much  weight  with  the  legislature  in  its 
behalf.  The  presidency  of  this  board  was  succesaiveVy  ^\\^  'V^y  «^<3cl 
men  as  DeWitt  CVwton,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  LL.D^'Bav.  3«m<ei&liSL* 
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nor,  D.  D.,  and  Robert  C.  ComelL  On  the  death  of  the  two  last,  which 
occurred  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  in  the  spring  of  1845,  the 
title  of  president  was,  by  general  consent,  and  as  a  just  tribute  to  his 
eminent  worth  and  services,  conferred  on  Mr.  Peet ;  the  first,  and  we 
believe  the  onlj  case  in  which  the  principal  or  superintendent  of  such 
an  institution  is  also  president  of  its  Board  of  Directors  or  Trustees. 
(The  d^^ree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  (LL.  D.,)  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Peet, 
as  we  have  said,  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  three  or  four  yean 
later.)  This  change  of  title  brought  no  change  in  the  immediate 
relations  of  Dr.  Peet  to  the  institution.  He  continued,  as  he  has 
ever  done,  to  reside  in  the  building,  to  fulfill  the  duties  both  of  the 
head  of  the  institution,  and  the  head  of  the  family ;  and  to  give  his 
personal  attention  and  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience  in  all  cases 
of  difficulty  in  any  department  of  the  establishment 

It  was,  we  think,  early  in  the  year,  1844,  that  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  returning  from  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  Europe,  especially  of  Grermany,  published  his  report,  in  which 
he  took  occasion  to  say  that,  in  hb  opinion  the  "  Institutions  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Holland,  are  decidedly 
superior  to  any  in  this  country.^  On  examination,  it  appeared  that 
the  distinguished  author  of  this  report,  who,  with  all  his  eminent  zeal 
fi>r  the  cause  of  education,  and  admitted  ability,  was  too  apt  to  jump  to 
conclusions  upon  insufficient  premises,  had  formed  this  opinion  upon 
a  very  superficial  examination  of  the  German  schools,  and  no  examina- 
tion at  all  of  our  own.  Still  the  specific  point  of  difference  on  which 
his  opinion  was  based,  that  the  Oerman  teachers  teach,  or  attempt  to 
teach  their  deaf  pupils  to  speak,  while  ours  had  long  since  formally 
relinquished  that  attempt,  was  prima  fade  such  as  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  ever  moved  by  novelties,  and  prone  to 
believe  in  the  marvelous.  Though,  therefore,  all  the  evidence  we  then 
had  went  to  show  that  even  in  the  German  language,  much  more 
fiiTorable  to  such  an  attempt  than  our  own,  the  teaching  or  articula- 
tion to  the  deaf  and  dumb  seldom  yielded  any  results  of  real  practical 
Talue,  while  it  certainly  involved  a  heavy  waste  of  time  and  labor, — 
itill  it  seemed  proper  to  ascertain  by  actual  examination  whether  we 
were  in  fact  so  fiur  behind  the  German  or  other  European  schools,  that, 
if  there  were  valuable  lessons  to  be  learned,  we  might  learn  them,  and 
if  not,  that  our  institutions,  might  retain  in  the  public  estimation  the 
place  they  had  so  hardly  won.  To  this  end,  each  of  the  two  oldest 
and  largest  American  InstituUons  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  sent  an 
s^gent  to  Europe.  The  American  Asylum,  sent  its  late  esteemed  prin- 
dpBl,  Mr.  Weld|  and  the  New  Yotk  lx)A\i\^x\iQ\^«^^t  oqa  of  its  fonner 
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instnicton,  Bev.  George  E.  Day,  now  a  professor  in  the  Lane  llieolog* 
ical  Seminary,  Ohio.  The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  made  after 
Teiy  full  and  candid  eauunination,  were  justly  held  to  be  conclusive 
ths^  on  the  whole,  the  results  of  our  system  of  instruction  were  supe- 
rior to  those  obtained  in  the  German  schools.  Mr.  PeeVs  letter  of 
instruction  to  Mr.  Day,  prefixed  to  the  report  of  the  latter,  (see  Twenty- 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  lustitution,)  is  esteemed  a 
model  paper  of  its  kind,  and  shows  how  fully  and  clearly  its  author 
understood,  in  advance,  all  the  bearings  of  the  question  at  issue* 
Seven  years  later,  (in  the  spring  of  1851,)  Dr.  Peet  himself^  with  his 
eldest  son  and  three  of  his  pupils,  visited  Europe  on  a  similar  errand ; 
and  made  a  voluminous  report  on  the  condition  of  the  European 
schools  he  visited,  and  on  the  various  systems  of  instruction  he  found 
in  use,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  documents 
of  the  kind  extant,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  graphic  and  agreeable 
book  of  travels.  While  in  London,  on  this  occasion,  he  took  part  in 
the  first  annual  convention  of  British  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  first  convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
had  been  held  at  the  New  York  Institution,  a  year  before  this  time, 
(in  1850,)  and  Dr.  Peet,  returned  from  Europe  just  in  time  to  attend 
the  second  convention,  held  at  Hartford,  in  August,  1851.  Two  other 
conventions  have  been  held  since,  (the  interval  having  been  changed 
from  one  to  two  years,  and  two  meetings  postponed  a  year,  from  un- 
favorable and  unforeseen  circumstances.)  At  all  these  conventions, 
Dr.  Peet,  to  whose  exertions  and  influence  the  holding  of  the  first 
convention  was  mainly  due,  took  a  leading  part  Besides,  in  the  dis- 
cussions that  arose,  freely  imparting  the  benefit  of  his  rare  experience 
to  his  younger  brethren,  papers  of  great  value,  and  prepared  with 
much  labor  and  research,  were  presented  by  him  at  each  convention, 
and  published  with  its  proceedings.  Of  these  papers,  we  will  particu- 
larize that  on  the  ^  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Art  of  Instruct- 
ing the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  presented  at  the  first  convention,  and  also 
inserted  in  the  American  Annals,  (IIL,  129  and  on,)  and  the  **  Report 
on  the  Legal  Bights  and  Liabilities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  presented 
at  the  fourth  convention,  whose  proceedings  are  not  yet  published,  but 
an  imperfect  copy  of  this  paper  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Insanity,  last  summer.  The  former  of  these  papers  corrects  several 
errors  of  Degerando,  hitherto  almost  the  only  authority  usually  refer- 
red to  on  that  subject ;  and  the  latter  has  been  pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  legal  literature,  and  sup- 
plies information  which  hitherto  could  be  obtained  only  by  ver}  «s.\at]l« 
live  and  laborious  research. 
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a  class  in  English  studies.  After  a  delay,  chiefly  occasioned  hj  want 
of  means,  he  went,  in  the  &11  of  1816,  to  AndoYer,and  fitted  for  col* 
lege  in  Phillip's  Academy,  under  the  care  of  John  Adams,  LL.  D.,* 
fiither  of  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  early  difficulties  that  young  Peet  manfully 
met  and  o?ercame  in  his  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education,  we  mention 
that,  at  Andover,  he  earned  a  portion  of  his  support  by  gardening  in 
summer,  and  sawing  wood  in  winter. 

Mr.  Peet  entered  the  time  honored  walls  of  Yale  in  1818,  and 
graduated  in  1822,  taking  rank  with  the  first  ten  in  his  class.  He 
had  made  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  some  years  before, 
and  his  original  purpose  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
christian  ministry,  but  an  invitation  to  engage  as  an  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  his  special  fitness  for  this  then  new  profes- 
sion. Thus  began  that  career  which  has  proved  so  honorable  to 
himself,  and  so  beneficial  to  that  afflicted  portion  of  the  human  family 
in  whose  service  his  life  has  been  spent 

The  early  success  and  reputation  of  the  American  Asylum,  which 
made  it,  thirty  years  ago,  in  popular  estimation,  the  model  institution 
of  its  kind,  was  mainly  due  to  the  careful  and  felicitous  choice  of  its 
early  teachers.  Mr.  Peet's  associates  at  Hartford  were  all  able  and 
most  of  them  distinguished  men.  When  we  find  that,  among  such 
teachers  as  his  seniors  in  the  profession,  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Laurent 
Clerc,  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Lewis  Weld,  and  William  W.  Turner, 
Mr.  Peet  was  early  distinguished  in  all  the  qualifications  of  an  efficient 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  are  prepared  for  the  subsequent 
eminence  he  attained.  Within  two  years  after  he  joined  the  Asylum, 
he  was  selected  as  its  steward,  an  office  giving  him  the  sole  control  of 
the  household  department,  and  of  the  pupils  out  of  school  hours. 
The  duties  of  this  post  were  superadded  to  those  of  the  daily  instruc- 
tion of  a  class,  either  alone  sufficient  to  occupy  the  energies  of  an 
ordinary  man.  Shortly  before  assuming  the  duties  of  steward,  he 
had  married  his  first  wife,  Miss  Margaret  Maria  Lewis,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  D.  D.,  an  estimable,  accomplished  and  pious  woman, 
who  proved  in  every  sense  a  helpmeet  for  him. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  second  American  school  of  its  kind  in  priority 
of  date, — which  had  been  for  years  losing  ground  in  public  estimation, 
were  awakened  to  the  importance  of  placing  their  school  on  higher 
ground.     Seeking  for  a  man  whose  weight  of  character,  ac<\via\ii\Kivc» 
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with  the  most  successful  methods  of  iDstruction  and  tried  efficiency  as 
a  teacher  and  as  an  executive  officer,  would  invito  confidence  in  ad- 
vance, and  justify  it  by  the  results ;  i^ho  could  introduce  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  in  the  school-rooms,  and  at  the  same  time, 
order  and  efficiency  in  all  departments  of  the  institution,  their  atten- 
tion was  fortunately  directed  to  Mr.  Peet,  who,  almost  alone  in  his 
profession,  had  established  a  reputation  for  equal  and  eminent  effi- 
ciency as  a  teacher  and  as  the  superintendent  of  an  asylum.  The 
offices  of  principal  teacher  and  superintendent  had  been  separated  at 
the  New  York  Institution,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  institution. 
The  title  of  principal,  uniting  the  two  offices,  was  now  tendered  to, 
and  accepted  by  Mr.  Peet.  He  held  likewise  tlie  office  of  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  till  he  became  its  president  fourteen  years 
later.  The  new  head  of  the  institution  thus  had  immediate  control 
of  all  departments  of  the  establishment,  with  a  seat  in  the  Board  of 
direction  itself.  While  such  an  arrangement  increases  the  labors  and 
responsibilities  of  the  principal,  it  also  makes  success  more  fully  de- 
pendent on  the  qualities  and  personal  exertions  of  that  officer,  and, 
where  the  man  is  equal  to  his  task  will  secure  higher  results  by  secur- 
ing unity  of  will  in  all  departments  of  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Peet,  entering  on  his  new  duties  in  New  York,  on  the  first 
of  Fc'bruary,  1831,  found,  in  the  task  before  him,  abundant  need  of 
all  his  energies  and  resources.    Order  and  comfort  in  the  household, 
discipline  and  diligence  among  the  pupils,  and  interest  and  method  in 
the  school- room,   had  to  take  the  phice  of  confusion,  negligC'nce, 
frequent  insubordination,  and  imperfect  methods  of  instruction.    The 
labors  which  Mr.  Peet  imposed  upon  himself  at  that  period   were 
multitudinous  and  herculean.    Ho   practically   inculcated   that  all 
the  inmates  of  the  institution  formed  but  one  great  family,  aud  him- 
self as  its  head,  taking  with  his  wife  and  children  his  meals  with 
the  pupils,  rose  to  ask  in  the  \'isible  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^ 
a  blessing,  and  return  thanks  at  every  meal.    lie  ever  gave  prompt 
and  paternal  attention  to  the  complaints  and  little  petitions  of  his 
Y  "^upils,  and  devoted  for  the  first  few  weeks,  a  large  share  of  his  person- 
al •  attention  to  inculcating  and  enforcing  habits  of  order  aud  neat- 
ness*    He  conducted,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  without  assistiince,  aft 
Yie  >^  ever  since  continued  to  do  in  his  turn,  the  religious  exerdses 
V^iVi  ^hich  the  school  is  opened  each  morning  and  closed   each 
cvet^^^t    On  Sundays,  ho  delivered  two  religious  lectures  in  sigus, 
e&^  ^     red  with  as  much  care  as  many  clergymen  bestow  on  ^eir 
8^1^^^      "•delivered  with  the  impressive  manner,  lucid  illuBtrationii 
iiD^Z      M  pantomime  for  Yf\vveV\  \i^  "wia  «o  eminent    He  gave 
tcntion  to  Uie  sclvooV-Toom  «Ln^\i^^i;\xtfi\A&  ^^^^  ^  \3^^ 
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•  classes,  and  to  preparing  lessons  for  the  younger  classes.  He  kept  the 
accounts  and  conducted  the  correspondence  of  the  institution,  and 
attended  the  meetings  of  its  Directors.  He  planned  numerous  im- 
provements in  the  details  of  every  department  of  the  establishment, 
down  to  dividing  the  classes  by  screens,  painting  the  floors,  and 
marking  the  linen, — and  superintended  their  execution.  And  in 
addition  to  all  this  amount  of  labor,  enough  to  task  the  full  energies 
of  most  men,  he  taught  with  his  accustomed  eminent  ability  a  class 
daring  the  regular  school  hours. 

Those  who  were  then  members  of  the  institution  still  retain  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  command  which  Mr.  Feet  dis- 
played over  the  male  pupils,  many  of  them  stout  young  men,  grown 
up  wild  before  coming  to  school,  habitually  turbulent,  and  prejudiced 
.  in  advance  against  the  new  principal.  Equally  vivid  is  their  recollec- 
tion of  the  lucid  and  forcible  manner,  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  style  of  the  former  teachers,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  deliver 
in  pantomime  a  religious  lecture  or  a  moral  exhortation,  or  explain  a 
scripture  lesson.  Where  some  other  teachers  were  only  understood 
by  a  particular  eflbrt  of  attention,  the  signs  of  Mr.  Feet  were  so  clear 
and  impressive,  even  to  those  not  much  conversant  with  the  language 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  they  could  have  imagined  themselves 
actual  spectators  of  the  events  he  related,  and  in  his  gestures,  and  the 
play  of  his  features,  traced  all  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  actor. 

The  following,  preserved  by  one  of  his  assistants,  as  the  first 
Sabbath  lecture  delivered  bv  Mr.  Feet  in  the  New  York  Institution, 
(February  6,  1831,)  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  outlines  or  skel- 
etons of  these  lectures,  which  were  written  out  on  the  large  slates 
at  one  side  of  the  room,  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  chapel  ]*  the  object 
of  preparing  and  writing  out  these  skeletons  being  in  part  to  aid  the 
lecturer,  and  in  part  to  make  the  lecture  an  occasion  of  improvement 
ioT  the  whole  school  in  written  language,  as  well  as  in  moral  and 
religious  knowledge.  But  no  words  would  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  spirit  and  power  with  which  these  written  outlines  were  explained 
and  illustrated  in  pantomime.  What  appeared  on  paper  a  mere 
skeleton,  under  the  hand  of  the  teacher  started  to  life,  and  swelled 
out  in  full,  natural  and  graceful  proportions. 

*' Matthew,  19  :  14.  But  Jesus  said,  suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'' 

*^  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  that  kingdom  of  which  Christ  is  king. 
All  belong  to  it,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  who  love  and  obey  him. 

*  Than  wm  bo  room  fiUed  ap  at  a  chapel  in  the  New  York  InatitaUon  till  Blr.  Peet  umVl 
ehaiga  of  it.     qa 
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All  these  enjoy  his  present  fiivor,  and  they  will  enjoy  eternal  glory 
with  him. 

This  is  the  kingdom  to  which  children  who  seek  the  blessings  of 
Christ  belong. 

They  belong  to  it  because  they  are  united  to  it. 

1st,  In  their  feelings,  2d,  in  their  services,  Sd,  in  their  enjoyments, 
4th,  in  their  prospects.'' 

Reflections. 

^  1.  Children  who  indulge  in  wicked  feelings  do  not  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

2.  Children  should  be  kind  and  affectionate  to  others,  and  tiy 
to  lead  their  companions  to  Christ 

8.  Children  should  not  seek  their  happiness  in  this  world,  for  they 
can  not  obtain  it. 

4.  They  who  are  humble  and  pious  will  go  to  heaven  when  they 
die,  and  be  happy  forever. 

5.  If  you  are  impenitent,  and  do  not  seek  the  fiivor  of  Christ,  yoo 
can  not  be  admitted  into  heaven." 

In  delivering  a  lecture  like  the  above,  to  a  congregation  of  deaf 
mutes,  for  most  of  whom,  signs  arefiur  more  clear  and  impressive  than 
words,  and  many  of  whom  are  in  so  rude  a  state  of  ignoranoe 
that  they  have  never  distinctly  contemplated  many  oi  the  iden 
which  seem  simple  and  elementary  to  those  who  hear  and  speak,  it  k 
necessary  for  the  teacher,  at  almost  every  word  on  his  slate,  to  go  back 
to  the  simplest  elements  of  thought,  to  define,  analyze  and  illustrate; 
to  adduce  £Euniliar  examples,  and  prefer  always  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract.  In  this  art  of  adapting  his  explanations  and  illustrations  to 
the  comprehension  of  intellects  as  yet  very  imperfectly  developed,  m 
in  other  branches  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Peet  was  eminent. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Feet's  labors  was  soon  evinced  in  a  marked 
improvement  in  every  department  of  the  institution,  which,  from  that 
day  to  this,  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  reputation  and  usefulness. 
In  the  domestic  department,  he  was  well  seconded  by  his  excellent 
wife,  and  by  her  devoted  friend,  Mifls  Martha  Dudley.  In  the  de- 
partment of  instruction,  he  had  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Leon 
Taysse,  who  had  been  invited  a  few  months  previously  from  the 
institution  of  Paris,  to  which  he  returned  three  or  four  years  later.* 
VTiih  this  exception,  Mr.  Peet  had  for  some  time,  to  labor  alone. 
The  old  teachers  left  within  a  year  or  two,  and  the  selection  of  new 
ones  was  a  difficult  task,  for  it  is  not  every  clever  and  well  educated 

•Mr,  Vty— JtiwtorpiofMMf  laAti-nlfaft^ttooiidPlrtetor,  (flo»pfMptlOofttn>a» 
CBffMof  Fuiii 
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yoQDg  man  who  is  found,  on  taial,  to  poeseBs  the  mental  and  phyncal 
adaptation,  necessaiy  to  success  in  ^e  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  But  in  making  the  selection,  Mr.  Peet  displayed  his  accus- 
tomed tact,  and  met  with  his  wonted  success.  Within  a  few  years, 
the  institution  could  boast  of  a  corps  of  teachers  hardly  to  be  rivaled 
for  zeal,  talent,  and  special  adaptation  to  their  profession  by  those  of 
any  similar  institution  in  the  world. 

In  proportion  as  Mr.  Peet  succeeded  in  training  up  an  efficient 
corps  of  teachers,  his  labors  were  lightened.  Each  teacher,  as  he 
acquired  sufficient  skill  and  readiness  in  pantomime,  conducted  the 
religious  exercises  in  turn,  and  took  charge  of  the  pupils  out  of  - 
school  in  turn.  And  after  the  first  three  or  four  years,  the  principal 
was  relieved  from  teaching  a  class  personally,  to  enable  him  to  super- 
mtend  more  at  ease  the  general  course  of  instruction,  and  the  gener- 
al affiurs  of  the  institution.  At  a  much  later  day,  however,  he  volun- 
tarily assumed  the  instruction  of  the  highest  class  for  several  terms,  in 
a  temporary  scarcity  of  experienced  teachers. 

Mr.  Peet  was  soon  called  to  experience  a  bereavement  of  the 
heaviest  kind.  His  amiable,  intelligent  and  accomplished  wife,  for 
seven  years,  had  added  to  the  cares  of  a  young  family,  the  duties  of 
matron  at  the  American  Asylum,  and  on  removing  to  New  York, 
continued  to  devote  herself  to  the  generaT  oversight  of  the  fenude 
pupils,  and  of  the  domestic  department,  though  relieved  by  her  friend, 
Ifisa  Dudley,  of  much  of  the  actual  labor.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  her  warm  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  her  husband  to  elevate,  in 
every  sense,  the  institution  with  whose  interests  and  success  he  had 
identified  himself,  led  to  greater  exertions  in  her  own  department  than 
her  feeUe  frame  could  support  A  constitutional  tendency  to  con- 
sumption became  developed  in  the  year  following  their  removal  to 
New  York,  and  soon  assumed  that  character  of  beautiful  yet  hopeless 
decline,  so  £uni]iar  to  thousands  whose  dearest  connections  have 
traveled  this  gentle  declivity  to  the  grave.  Removed  to  her  na- 
tive air,  in  the  vain  hope  of  relief,  she  died  at  Hartford,  on  the 
28d  of  September,  1832,  leaving  three  litUe  sons, — an  infimt  daugh- 
ter having  been  taken  to  heaven  before  her.  Those  who  watched  by 
her  death-bed,  remember  with  deep  and  solemn  interest,  that  in  the 
hat  moments  of  life,  after  the  power  of  speech  had  failed,  the  dying 
one  was  able  to  spell  distinctiy  the  word  mother  with  her  weak, 
emaciated  fingers.  Did  she  mean  to  recall  to  her  weeping  sister  her 
pnmuse  to  be  a  mother  to  the  babe  left  motherless ;  or  to  convey  that 
the  sainted  spirit  of  her  own  mother,  who  had  departed  six  ^«ax% 
beCnre  her,  in  the  tnumpha  of  /kith,  was  hovering  to  wdcomA  Ymk 
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<m  the  confiaeB  of  the  spirit  land  ?    In  the  words  of  Lydia  Hontly 

Sigourney,  whose  little  poem  ^  The  Last  Word  of  the  Dying  **  com- 

memorates  this  touching  incident : 

We  toil  to  break  tbo  seal  with  fruitleas  pain, 
Time's  fellowship  is  riyen,  earth's  question  is  in  vain. 

But  in  view  of  this  and  other  instances  in  which  dying  persons 
have  been  able  to  make  intelligible  communications  by  the  aid  of  the 
manual  alphabet,  after  the  power  of  speech  has  failed,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  a  fiimiliarity  with  that  alphabet  may  be  of  priceless  value 
in  many  exigences  easy  to  be  conceived,  but  impossble  to  predict 

Three  years  after,  Mr.  Peet  formed  a  second  connection,  by  marriage^ 
with  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Smith,  daughter  of  Matson  Smith,  M.  D.,  whose 
wile  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  first  Mather's  of  New  England. 

As  soon  as  the  success  of  the  institution,  under  its  new  head,  had 
become  such  aa  to  invite  public  confidence,  successful  application  was 
made  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  an  increase  of  pupils  and  ap 
propriations;  and  there. was  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  those 
pupils  from  &miliel^  of  better  drcumstances^  who  are  attracted  by  the 
reputatioti  of  a  schooL  The  New  York  Institution  became,  within  a 
few  yean,  the  largest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and,  giuning  slowly 
but  surely,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
poUic  and  bf  the  legisliCture,  it  has  recently  overtaken  even  the  insti- 
tuti6n  of  London,  long  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Peet  did  not  confine  himself  to  exhibiting  such  marked  results 
in  his  school  as  should  challenge  investigation  and  inspire  oonfidenoa 
Feeling  it  his  duty  to  use  every  means  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  a 
good  education  to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  state,  hela^ 
bored,  by  his  anmial  reports  and  other  pubKcations,  to  dififuse  ooneei 
information,  and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  these  imfor* 
tunate  children.  Almost  every  year  he  visited  Albany,  to  urge  the 
claims  of  his  institation  on  the  legislature ;  and  on  such  ooeasionS) 
his  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  worid,  not  less  than  his  distinguished 
reputation,  gave  him  much  personal  influence  among  the  members  of 
the  legislature,  it  was  customary,  when  an  application  on  the  (Mui 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  before  the  house,  to  exhibit  die  SEtiaiii* 
ments  of  a  few  of  the  pupik  by  special  invitation,  in  the  legisktive 
hall  itself;  a  scene  'always  of  great  interest  to  the  members,  ioA 
which  lievet  Med  1i6  convince  the  most  incredulous  of  the  benefits  of 
instmctiag  the  deaf  and  dumb.  On  one  occasion,  in  order  to  awaken 
in  remote  parts  of  the  state  an  interest  which  might  (and  did)  resolt 
^  iending  to  school  aeveral  promising  deaf-mutes,  hitherto  kept  ii 

then  ignoiiiioe  by  tike  spaliby  ox  "WttD^i  ^l  \T!^bRQaftioii  of  Asir 
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friends,  Mr.  Peet  traveled  with  a  deputation  of  his  teachers  and  pu- 
pils from  the  Hudson  river  to  Buffiilo,  and  Niagara,  holding  exhibi- 
tions at  the  principal  places  on  the  route.  A  lively  and  graphic  re- 
port of  this  tour  is  annexed  to  the  twentj-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
ixBtitufion,  from  which  we  make  an  extract,  bearing  on  a  question 
that  has  been  riEQsed  by  some,  as  to  the  propriety  of  public  exhibitions 
of  the  pupils  of  such  an  institution. 

"From  thei  above  brief  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  held  exhibi- 
tions in  seventeen  of  the  principal  cities  and  villages  west  of  Albany, 
in  five  places  repeating  our  exhibitions  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
dtizens.  The  audiences  assembled  were  estimated  at  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand.  Probably  in  all  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
persons,  many  of  them  among  the  best  educated  and  influential 
dtizens  of  the  state,  have  had  the  opportunity,  through  this  excur- 
sion, of  acquiring  correct  notidns  on  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  witnessing,  many  of  them  for  the  first 
time,  practical  illustrations  of  the  success  attained  tinder  our  system. 

Many  thousands  besides,  who  could  not  personally  attend,  have 
had  their  attention  awakened  to  the  subject,  and  have  acquired  some 
degree  of  correct  information,  through  the  notices  of  our  exhibitions, 
published  in  the  papers  of  the  various  places  we  visited.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  results  have  been  highly  beneficial,  and  that 
the  large  accession  of  promising  pupils  to  the  institution,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  our  tour,  is,  in  part  attributable  to  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion which  we  were  the  means  of  awakening. 

The  obstacles  which  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  education  have  to 
encounter,  are,  partly,  the  prejudices  of  many,  formed  from  occasional 
instances  of  partial  failure  in  instructing  deaf-routes  under  unfavora- 
ble circumstances,  partly  the  incredulity  of  others,  who  refuse  to  be- 
lieve, upon  report,  facts  as  contrary  to  their  own  previous  experience 
as  is  the  congelation  of  water,  or  the  lengthened  day  and  night  of  po- 
lar regions  to  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  equator ;  and  partly,  the 
indifference  with  which  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  regard  matters 
which  no  peculiar  circumstances  have  pressed  upon  their  personal  no- 
tice. 

There  are  thousands  who  regard  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  some 
degree  of  compassion,  and  hear  of  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf 
with  cold  approbation,  but  the  subject  has  never  taken  hold  of  their 
feelings.  They  h^r  of  deaf-mute  children  in  the  families  of  their  ac- 
quaintances, perhaps  they  meet  them ;  they  advise  their  being  sent 
to  the  institution ;  but  the  advice  is  too  coldly  given  to  IwTn  \!d^ 
scale,  when,  asutdo  often  the  caae^  there  exists  diainclina&oTv  on  ^^ 
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part  of  the  parent  or  gaardian.  If  we  ooald  infuse,  into  the  masB  of 
onr  henevolent  and  educated  men,  a  more  heartfelt  interest  in  this 
subject, — if  we  could  prompt  each  to  warmer  and  more  earnest  efforts 
in  those  cases  that  may  come  to  his  knowledge, — ^if  finally,  the  pastor 
or  magistrate,  or  professional  man,  in  whose  neighborhood  there  may 
be  a  deaf-mute  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  in  danger  of  being  left 
ibr  life  without  the  pale  of  social  communion,  and  of  christian  knowl- 
edge, could  be  fully  impressed  with  the  momentous  consequences  at 
stake,  and  fully  apprised  of  the  only  and  easy  means  of  escape,  then 
we  should  have  less  cause  to  complain  that  parents  and  guardians^  of* 
ten  uneducated  themselves,  take  too  little  thought  for  the  education 
of  their  deaf  and  dumb  children. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  trust  our  excursion  has,  in  many  places, 
sown  the  seed  which  may  hereafter  spring  up  and  ripen  to  a  gladden- 
ing harvest.  Many  men,  now  wielding,  or  destined  to  wield  an  im- 
portant influence,  attended  our  exhibitions.  In  two  or  three  places 
the  opportunities  of  this  kind  were  peculiarly  favorable.  In  Auburn, 
for  instance,  the  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary  wore  present 
at  our  lecture  and  exercises.  These  young  men  are  destined  to  go 
forth  into  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  to  exert  a  high 
moral  and  intellectual  influence,  and  ex-officio,  to  take  the  lead  in 
benevolent  undertakings.  That  this  body  of  men  should  be  correctly 
informed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  practicable ;  that  they  should  be  warned  against  the  blind  enthusi- 
asm that,  aiming  at  too  much,  fiuls  of  accomplishing  the  greatest 
practical  good,  and  that  their  feelings  should  be  interested  in  view  of 
the  striking  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  contrast  between  the  edu- 
cated and  the  uneducated  deaf-mute,  is  a  great  point  gained,  and  can 
hardly  be  too  highly  appreciated." 

When  Dr.  Peet,  (we  find  it  easier  to  speak  of  him  by  that  now 
familiar  title,  though  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  conferred  on  him  by  the 
regents  of  the  university  of  New  York,  is  of  somewhat  later  date  than 
the  period  we  are  now  speaking  oQ  had  been  able  to  collect  around 
him  such  a  corps  of  well  trained  teachers  that  his  daily  attention  to 
the  routine  of  instruction  was  no  longer  required,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  instruction,  or  a  series  of  lan- 
guage lessons,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  dass  of 
deaf-mutes,^— then  a  very  serious  want  Several  attempts,  under  the 
spur  of  urgent  necessity,  had  indeed  been  made  to  provide  such  les- 
sons ;  and  in  two  or  three  instances,  they  had  been  printed  to  save 
copying  with  a  pen ;  but  these  little  boc^  were  of  a  character  un- 
even to  their  authors ;  and,  such  as  they  were,  copies 
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no  longer  to  be  prooured  in  Bufi&cient  numbers  for  a  achooL  Dr. 
Peet,  therefore,  finding  nothing  he  could  use,  and  litde  even  to  im- 
prore  upon,  bejond  some  hints  in  the  French  work  of  B^bian,  and 
the  manuscript  lessons  previously  used  in  his  own  school,  was  obliged 
to  go  back  to  the  first  principles  of  the  art;  and  following  these  to  * 
their  logical  results  in  the  light  of  his  long  experience,  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  produced 
a  course  of  lessons  on  a  plan  in  many  respects  entirely  new.  The 
first  firuit  of  his  labors,  after  being  tested  for  a  few  months  in  his  own 
school,  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1844,  with  the  title  of,  '^A  Vo- 
eabuhuy  and  Elementary  Lemons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  It  met, 
(says  Dr.  Peet  in  the  prefi^^e  to  the  second  edition,)  with  ^'  favor  and 
success  beyond  the  author's  hopes,"  being  received  with  a  satis&ction 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  enthusiasm.  The  first  edition  being  ex- 
hausted much  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  it  was  revised  with  great 
care,  and  under  the  title  of  ^  Elementary  Lessons,  being  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Part  First,'*  has  gone  through 
two  or  three  editions,  and  is  still  the  only  text-book  in  general  use 
far  the  younger  classes  in  the  American  InstituUons  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Orders  have  also  been  received  for  copies  to  be  used  in  British 
schools ;  and  missionaries  whose  task,  like  that  of  the  teacher  of  deaf- 
mutes,  is  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of  the  English  language  to  in- 
tellects but  imperfectly  developed,  have  found  Dr.  Peet's  Elementary 
Lessons  a  very  suitable  text-book  for  that  purpose. 

The  success  of  the  First  Part  encouraged  the  author  to  proceed  with 
his  undertaking  of  supplying  that  total  want  of  acceptable  elementary 
books  which  had  so  seriously  increased  the  labors  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  A  Second  Part  was  published  in  1845,  a  little 
volume  of  Scripture  Lessons  in  1846,  the  new  edition  of  the  First  Part, 
already  mentioned,  the  same  year,  and  finally  a  new  Second  Part,  by 
which  the  Second  Part  published  in  1845  became  the  Third  Part,  ap- 
peared in  1849.  A  carefully  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture 
Lessons  appeared  in  the  latter  year,  and  being  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  children  who  hear,  besides  the  edition  for  the  use  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  large  edition  was  put  in  general  circulation  by  the 
American  Tract  Society. 

The  "  Course  of  Instrucdon,"  as  far  as  prepared,  thus  consists  of 
four  volumes,  of  which  the  Elementary  Lessons  and  the  Scripture 
Lessons  have  been  received  with  the  most  general  approbation.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  if  Dr.  Peet's  life  and  health 
ire  spared,  it  is  understood  that  he  has  ip.  view  to  revise  both,  and 
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perhaps,  to  add  a  work,  long  the  great  desideratum  in  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  Methodical  Vocabulary,  in  two  parts,  the 
i>1rst  Part  embradng  the  words  of  our  language,  in  an  ideological  or- 
der, so  explained  and  illustrated,  that  the  deaf-mute  student  once 
made  ^miliar  with  the  principle  of  classification,  can  find  in  it  the 
word  he  needs  to  express  a  given  idea;  while  the  Second  Part,  in  the 
customary  alphabetical  order,  by  means  of  simple  definitions  and  illus- 
trations, by  cuts  where  practicable,  and  by  references  to  the  First  Part, 
shall  more  readily  enable  a  deaf-mute  to  discover  the  meaning  of  a 
word  than  he  generally  can  by  the  definitions  in  our  common  English 
dictionaries.  Such  a  work  would  render  to  a  deaf-mute  student  the 
same  aid  both  in  reading  and  composing,  that  the  English  student 
finds  in  his  double  lexicons  of  Latin,  or  whatever  other  language  he 
has  in  hand*  For  want  of  such  a  work,  a  deaf-mute,  for  whom  the 
language  of  his  countrymen  is  always  a  foreign  language,  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  being  his  vernacular,  can  only  obtain  a  word  he  needs 
to  express  a  given  idea  by  application  to  a  living  teacher ;  and  the 
definitions  in  our  dictionaries  are  seldom  well  adapted  to  his  use. 
But  great  as  would  be  the  advantages  of  such  a  work,  the  labor  of 
preparing  it  would  evidently  be  so  great  that  the  few  who  have  at- 
tempted it  have  recoiled.  And  perhaps  the  advanced  years  of  Dr. 
Peet,  and  his  many  other  avocations  may  not  permit  him  to  under- 
take it.  He  is  understood  to  be  now  employing  his  leisure  upon  a 
a  School  History  of  the  United  States,  which,  while  its  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  of  style  shall  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^ 
will  be  equally  well  adapted  for  children  who  hear ;  and  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  take  special  care  to  secure  accuracy  of  statement,  as 
well  as  to  preserve  the  interest  by  the  choice  of  incidents. 

The  limits  of  a  sketch  like  this  will  not  permit  us  to  give,  as  we 
were  tempted  to  do,  an  exposition  of  the  plan  of  Dr.  Peet's  course 
of  instruction.  Such  an  exposition  may  be  found  in  some  able  arti- 
cles contributed  by  him  to  the  '^American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,"  a  quarterly,  published  at  Hartford.*  We  can  here  only  ex- 
plain that  the  plan  of  the  ""  Course  "  is  founded  on  a  principle  of  phi- 
losophical progress,  beginning  with  the  words  and  phrases  that  accu- 
rately express  ideas  already  familiar  to  the  pupil,  on  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  that  '^  ideas  should  precede  names,^  and  thence  go- 
ing by  gradual  and  skillfully  arranged  steps  from  the  simple  to  the 
oomplex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  so  that,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, only  one  difficulty  shall  be  introduced  at  one  time,  and  each 

*B—  in  paitJettter,  Vol.  HI., p. M,  And  on*,  lAto  iyt.Y«ii'«  utideoii  Um  Oooim  tf  >► 
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diffienlty  overoome  shall  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  next.  Cuts 
are,  of  course^  used  for  explaining  words  and  phrases,  wherever  prac- 
lioable ;  and  the  reading  lessons  are  admirably  simple  in  style  and 
oonstruction,  yet  attractive  and  piquant 

Simple  and  obvious  as  these  principles  are, — ^in  their  practical  ap- 
plication there  is  much  room  for  divergence  of  opinion ;  and  even  the 
first  step  can  not  be  intelligently  taken  except  by  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  mental  habits  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  knows  that  when 
they  first  come  to  the  instructor,  the  current  of  their  private  thoughts 
is  very  different  from  that  series  of  abstract  and  general  propositions 
which  prevail  in  the  meditations  of  those  who  hear, — that  they  think 
by  *^  direct  intuition," — as  though,  in  a  sort  of  mental  camera  ob- 
9cura,  objects  with  their  qualities  and  actions  were  continually  passing. 
Hence  Dr.  Peet  begins  with  words  and  phrases  correctly  representing 
these  mental  images ;  at  first  single  words,  a  book,  a  horse,  a  bird ; 
then  descriptive  phrases,  made  more  intelligible  by  contrast^  as  a 
Hack  hook,  a  white  book,  a  large  horse,  a  small  bird.  Numbers  and 
the  plural  form  are  early  introduced,  and  verbs  first  appear  under  the 
form  of  the  participle,  as  a  horse  running,  a  bird  flying,  it  being  oon- 
lidered  that  these  phrases  acccurately  describe  the  pictures  shown  to 
the  pupil,  whereas  no  pictures  will  adequately  represent  the  sentences, 
The  horse  runs;  The  bird  flies.  Hence  the  finite  verb  is  deferred 
till,  by  the  development  of  his  ideas  during  two  or  three  months  of 
ittstruction,  and  by  some  practice  in  appreciating  the  divisions  of  time, 
the  pupil  has  become  able  to  apprehend  those  ideas  of  assertion  and 
time  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  verb.  And  at  his  first  intro- 
duction to  the  verb,  care  is  taken  to  make  a  distinction  which,  for 
want  of  such  early  care,  we  have  known  many  educated  mutes  to  go 
through  life  without  being  able  to  appreciate,  the  distinction  between 
the  actual  present,  *^  Mary  is  dancing,*^  and  the  habitual  present, 
'^Mary  dances  sometimes."  In  this  philosophical  spirit  the  work  is 
planned,  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  the  execution  is  worthy 
of  the  plan. 

In  order  to  take  all  Dr.  Pectus  series  of  school  books  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  one  view,  we  have  anticipated  the  order  of  time.  The 
institution  was,  by  its  charter,  placed  under  the  care  and  control  of  a 
Board  of  Directors,  composed  of  twenty -five  of  the  most  respectable 
and  intelligent  citizens  of  New  York,  men  whose  judgment  might  aid 
the  principal  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  whose  social 
and  political  influence  had  much  weight  with  the  legislature  in  its 
behalf.  The  presidency  of  this  board  was  successively  €L\\ed\>y  «vxj3bL 
men  as  DeWitt  CliDton,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  LL.I>^Ilev.  Ismo&^^sKilL- 
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nor,  D.  D.,  and  Robert  G,  Cornell  On  the  death  of  the  two  last,  which 
occurred  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  in  the  spring  of  1845,  the 
title  of  president  was,  by  general  consent,  and  as  a  just  tribute  to  his 
eminent  worth  and  services,  conferred  on  Mr.  Peet;  the  firsts  and  we 
believe  the  only  case  in  which  the  principal  or  superintendent  of  such 
an  institution  is  also  president  of  its  Board  of  Directors  or  Trustees. 
(The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  (LL.  D.,)  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Peet, 
as  we  have  said,  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  three  or  four  yeaia 
later.)  This  change  of  title  brought  no  change  in  the  immediate 
relations  of  Dr.  Peet  to  the  institution.  He  continued,  as  he  has 
erer  done,  to  reside  in  the  building,  to  fulfill  the  duties  both  of  the 
head  of  the  insUtution,  and  the  head  of  the  family ;  and  to  give  his 
personal  attention  and  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience  in  all  cases 
of  difficulty  in  any  department  of  the  establishment 

It  was,  we  think,  early  in  the  year,  1844,  that  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  returning  from  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  Europe,  especially  of  Grermany,  published  his  report,  in  which 
he  took  occasion  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion  the  ^'  Institutions  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Holland,  are  decidedly 
superior  to  any  in  this  country.*^  On  examination,  it  appeared  that 
tiie  distinguished  author  of  this  report,  who,  with  all  his  eminent  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  education,  and  admitted  ability,  was  too  apt  to  jump  to 
conclusions  upon  insufficient  premises,  had  formed  this  opinion  upon 
a  very  superficial  examination  of  the  Grerman  schools,  and  no  examina- 
tion at  all  of  our  own.  Still  the  specific  point  of  difference  on  which 
his  opinion  was  based,  that  the  German  teachers  teach,  or  attempt  to 
teach  their  deaf  pupils  to  speak,  while  ours  had  long  since  formally 
relinquished  that  attempt,  was  prima  fctcie  such  as  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  ever  moved  by  novelties,  and  prone  to 
believe  in  the  marvelous.  Though,  therefore,  all  the  evidence  we  then 
had  went  to  show  that  even  in  the  German  language,  much  more 
fisvorable  to  such  an  attempt  than  our  own,  the  teaching  or  articula- 
tion to  the  deaf  and  dumb  seldom  yielded  any  results  of  real  practical 
Talne,  while  it  certainly  involved  a  heavy  waste  of  time  and  labor, — 
still  it  seemed  proper  to  ascertain  by  actual  examination  whether  we 
were  in  fact  so  fieur  behind  the  Grerman  or  other  European  schools,  that, 
if  there  were  valuable  lessons  to  be  learned,  we  might  learn  them,  and 
if  not,  that  our  institutions,  might  retain  in  the  public  estimation  the 
place  they  had  so  hardly  won.  To  this  end,  each  of  the  two  oldest 
and  largest  American  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  sent  an 
%ent  to  Europe.  The  American  Asylum,  sent  its  late  esteemed  piin* 
ajpMl,  Mr.  Wddf  and  the  He^  TotV  '\j&\i\.u>iQTi^i^^^  one  of  ita  fimner 


inttnictony  Rev.  George  K  Day,  now  a  profeaaor  in  the  Lane  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Ohio.  The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  made  after 
very  full  and  candid  examination,  were  justly  held  to  be  conclusive 
tbiU,  on  the  whole,  the  results  of  our  system  of  instruction  were  supe- 
rior to  those  obtained  in  the  Qerman  schools.  Mr.  PeeVs  letter  <tf 
instruction  to  Mr.  Day,  prefixed  to  the  report  of  the  latter,  (see  Twenty- 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution,)  is  esteemed  a 
model  paper  of  its  kind,  and  shows  how  fully  and  clearly  its  author 
understood,  in  advance,  all  the  bearings  of  the  question  at  issue. 
Seven  yean  later,  (in  the  spring  of  1851,)  Dr.  Feet  himself  with  his 
eldest  son  and  three  of  his  pupils,  visited  Europe  on  a  similar  errand ; 
and  made  a  voluminous  report  on  the  condidon  of  the  European 
schools  he  visited,  and  on  the  various  systems  of  instruction  he  found 
in  use,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  documents 
of  the  kind  extant,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  graphic  and  agreeable 
book  of  travels.  While  in  London,  on  this  occasion,  he  took  part  in 
the  first  annual  convention  of  British  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  first  convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
had  been  held  at  the  New  York  Institution,  a  year  before  this  time, 
(in  1850,)  and  Dr.  Peet,  returned  from  Europe  just  in  time  to  attend 
the  second  convention,  held  at  Hartford,  in  August,  1851.  Two  other 
conventions  have  been  held  since,  (the  interval  having  been  changed 
from  one  to  two  years,  and  two  meetings  postponed  a  year,  from  un- 
fiivorable  and  unforeseen  circumstances.)  At  all  these  convenUons, 
Dr.  Peet,  to  whose  exertions  and  influence  the  holding  of  the  first 
convention  was  mainly  due,  took  a  leading  part  Besides,  in  the  dis- 
cussions that  arose,  freely  imparting  the  benefit  of  his  rare  experience 
to  his  younger  brethren,  papers  of  great  value,  and  prepared  with 
much  labor  and  research,  were  presented  by  him  at  each  convention, 
and  published  with  its  proceedings.  Of  these  papers,  we  will  particu- 
larize that  on  the  ^  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Art  of  Instruct- 
ing the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  presented  at  the  first  convention,  and  also 
inserted  in  the  American  Annals,  (III.,  129  and  on,)  and  the  ^Report 
on  the  Legal  Itights  and  Liabilities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  presented 
at  the  fourth  convention,  whose  proceedings  are  not  yet  published,  but 
an  imperfect  copy  of  this  paper  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Insanity,  last  summer.  The  former  of  these  papers  corrects  several 
errors  of  Degerando,  hitherto  almost  the  only  authority  usually  refer- 
red to  on  that  subject ;  and  the  latter  has  been  pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  legal  literature,  and  sup- 
|dies  information  which  hitherto  could  be  obtained  only  by  very  extAik- 
iive  and  laborious  research. 
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We  will  close  our  acconnt  of  Dr.  Peet's  contributions  to  the  litere- 
tnre  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  by  noticing  three  oi^  four  other  remark- 
able productions;  the  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  chapel  of  the 
New  York  Institution,  (December  1846,)  that  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion of  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution, 
(April,  1848,)  the  ^Report  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  the  Higher  Branches  of  Learning,"  (1852,)  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  High  Class  in  the  New  York  Institution,  a  measure 
that  has  contributed  essentially  to  elevate  the  general  standard  of 
deaf-mute  education  ;*  and  the  curious  article  on  the  ^  Notions  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  before  Instruction,  especially  on  Religious  Subjects,^ 
which  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1855.  In  the  last 
mentioned  article,  it  is  shown  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ability  of  the 
human  intellect  in  a  high  stage  of  development,  to  arrive  at  just  and 
ennobling  conceptions  of  a  Creator  and  supreme  governor  of  the 
world,  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  have,  in  no  clearly  attested 
instances,  originated,  from  their  own  reflections,  the  idea  of  God,  or  of 
a  Creator. 

Space  is  wanting  for  a  more  particular  notice  of  these  and  other 
papers,  nor  can  we  here  enumerate  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  New  York  Institution,  which,  unlike  the  generality  <^ 
such  reports,  instead  of  being  confined  to  details  of  local  or  temporary 
interest, — discuss  with  Dr.  Peet's  characteristic  ability,  fullness  of 
information,  and  comprehensiveness  of  examination,  the  most  import- 
ant topics  connected  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  subject  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction.  The  Thirty-Fifth  Report,  for  instance,  embraces  tbe 
fullest  and  best  digested  body  of  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  which 
has  been  yet  published. 

Dr.  Peet  has  been  fortunate  in  his  children.  He  has  the  able  assist- 
ance of  his  two  elder  sons,  accomplished  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  his  own  institution.  The  eldest,  as  teacher  of  the  High  Class, 
has  had  the  satisfaction  of  training  up  the  best  educated  class  of  deaf-- 
mutes  taken  as  a  dass,  that  ever  graduated. 

Dr.  Peet  has  now  nearly  reached  the  accomplishment  of  his  last 
great  labor,  the  planning  and  erection  of  buildings  that  will  make  the 
New  York  Institution,  in  that  respect,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  in  all 
others,  a  model  institution  of  its  kind.  In  this,  and  in  his  other  labors 
for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  has  been  ably  seconded  by 
an  intelligent  and  energetic  Board  of  Directors.    Fh>m  the  mode  of 
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election,  by  a  few  life  members  and  eubscriben,  and  the  gratuitous 
Mtare  of  their  servioes,  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  are 
aolely  men  attracted  together  by  benevolent  interest  in  the  cause  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  respect  for,  and  sympathy  with  the  character 
of  the  president  Hence  it  is  (hat  they  have  been  so  ready  to  appre- 
ciate, encourage  and  aid  his  labors.  In  this  matter  of  the  erection  of 
the  new  buildings,  especially,  it  required  zeal,  foresight,  and  sanguine 
trust  in  the  future,  to  prevent  that  perfection  of  plan  and  proportions 
sp  admirable  in  the  new  buildings  from  being  sacrificed  to  a  severe^ 
though  temporary  pecuniary  pressure.*  Of  those  features  that  have 
been  more  particularly  the  object  of  Dr.  Feet's  personal  attention  and 
solicitude,  we  may  specify  the  arrangements  and  apparatus  for  warm- 
ing and  ventilation.  i 

From  this  sketch  of  Dr.  Peet*s  public  life,  his  character  as  a  chris? 
tiati  gentleman,  as  the  head  of  an  institution,  as  a  teacher,  as  an 
accomplished  master  of  the  language  of  pantomime,  as  a  leader  and 
energetic  laborer  in  all  n^ovements  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
cause  of  deaf-mute  education, — and  as  the  author  of  the  beet  existiiig 
series  of  works  in  our  language,  perhaps  in  any  language,  on  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, — though  inadequately  set  forth, 
will,  we  trust,  be  apparent  to  the  reader.  But  to  his  many  friends, 
and  to  the  hundreds  of  deaf-mutes  who,  educated  under  his  care,  have 
learned  to  love  and  honor  him  as  a  fether,  such  a  portraiture  will 
appear  not  only  feeble,  but  very  incomplete,  as  omitting  one  of  Dr. 
Pectus  most  prominent  traits  of  character, — his  warm  benevolence  of 
heart, — of  which  the  best  illustration  is  the  filial  affection  with  which 
he  is  regarded  by  his  pupils,  the  warm  and  active  interest  he  has  ever 
taken  in  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare,  and  the  aid  he  has  ever 
been  ready  to  give  to  any  of  his  former  pupils  who  deserved  and  stood 
in  need  of  his  assistance.  When  dismissing  his  pupils  at  the  end  of 
their  course,  he  is  wont  to  give  each  a  little  letter  of  advice,  in  which, 
encouraging  them  to  seek  his  aid  in  any  future  season  of  trouble,  he 
says,  *^  Come  to  us,  I  repeat,  with  the  confidence  of  children  to  a  father. 
We  shall  be  ever  ready  to  redress  your  wrongs,  to  seek  for  you  employ- 
ment that  shall  ensure  for  you  comfort  and  respectability ;  and  in 
those  afflictions  which  only  time  and  Providence  can  relieve,  to  afford 
the  sympathy  and  advice  that  may  inspire  consolation,  patience,  and 
cheerfulness.'*  And  the  instances  are  not  few  in  which  this  pledge 
has  been  fulfilled. 

*The  roralt  of  the  pectmiary  difflcultiee  referred  to,  hM  been  that  the  State  of  New  York, 
hu/ortnalfy  aMumed  the  proprietorship  of  the  institution,  maintaining  it  as  it  ia.    It  baa  thua 
become  in  name,  aa  it  long  haa  been  de/aeto^  a  State  InitUution. 
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Comparing  the  present  state  of  the  institution  with  what  it  was  in 
1830,  then  a  small  and  inferior  school,  ill  provided  with  teachers, 
without  any  good  plan  of  instmction,  or  acceptable  series  of  lessons; 
now  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  special  educational  institutions, 
furnishing  text-books  and  teachers  to  other  schools,  and  looked  to  as 
a  model,  both  in  its  system  of  instruction  and  the  plan  of  its  buildings, 
by  its  results  and  publications  elevaUng  the  standard  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  and  spreading  abroad  an  interest  that  leads  to  the  fi)und- 
ing  of  new  institutions,  Dr.  Peet  may  well  feel  that  the  earnest  and 
metering  labor  of  twenty-six  years  has  not  been  in  vain.  He  has 
not,  we  trust,  nearly  reached  the  term  of  his  active  usefulness.  Though 
crowned  with  the  glory  of  grey  hairs,  judging  from  his  erect  form, 
active  step,  and  unabated  powers  of  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  ardu- 
ous post, — ^ihe  deaf  and  dumb  of  New  York,  and  of  the  whole  Union 
may,  for  years  to  come,  benefit  by  his  labors.  And  when  the  time 
shaJl  come  for  retirement  from  active  labor,  he  will  known  that  the 
blessings  of  hundreds  follow  him  down  the  vale  of  years,  and  that  the 
fiiture  of  the  institution  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted, — with  its 
great  trust  for  thebenefitof  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  generations  to  come, 
majr  safely  be  left  in  the  care  of  the  teachers  he  has  trained  up. 


TL  SEIUNABT  FOR  OBPflAN  AND  DESTHUTB  CHILDB£N 

AKD  TBAOHBRA  OV  TBI  POOK, 

AT  BEDGOEN,  GRAND  DUCHT  OP  BADEN. 


Thb  establishment  at  Beoggen,  in  Baden,  near  Basle,  for  the  training  of  poor  chil- 
dren and  countiy  teachers,  wsa  established  in  1820,  by  an  association  of  benev- 
olent persons  of  the  Protestant  persuasion  in  Basle.  The  building,  formerly  a 
oommandeiy  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  is  a  handsome  chateau  in  a  fine. situation 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  During  the  wars  of  1814-16,  it  wa^  used 
aa  a  hospital  for  the  allied  armies,  and  eight  thousand  soldiers  died  in  it, 
and  were  buried  in  the  fields  around.  It  is  the  property  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Baden,  who  allows  it  to  be  used  for  the  school  at  a  merely  nominal  rent 

The  institution  has  been  sustained  altogether  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
the  confidence  of  its  managers  in  the  benevolence  of  the  community  has  been 
well  repsdd;  there  is  no  debt,  the  annual  expenditures  have  invariably 
been  met,  and  a  considerable  surplus  funded. 

The  childrens*  department  contains  about  sixty  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
Protestants  only.  The  girls  and  boys  meet  at  lessons  and  meals,  and  often 
during  their  work;  and  the  supervision  being  strict  and  continual,  no  inconve- 
nience has  resulted.  The  age  ot  admission  is  fix)m  six  to  fourteen  years,  and  of 
leaving,  at  an  average  of  sixteen  or  seventeen ;  and  pupils  are  received  fh>m  all 
tiie  Swiss  cantons,  the  poorest  and  most  neglected  children  having  the  prefer- 
ence. Communes  and  bene&ctors  pay  thirty  dollars  a  year  for  each  pupil 
whom  they  place  in  school;  but  those  who  can  command  no  payment  are 
received  free. 

There  are  three  school  classes;  the  course  includes,  in  general,  the  same  mat- 
ter with  that  of  a  good  Protestant  primary  school :  Bible  history  and  doctrine, 
reading,  writing,  Oerman,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory, music  by  note,  and  thorough  base.  There  is  four  hours'  school  a  day, 
besides  four  hours  a  week,  for  singing  lessons.  The  remaining  time  is  so  laid  out  in 
manual  labor  and  recreations,  that  the  variety  of  emplo3rments  may  avoid 
fittigue.  The  children  of  the  laborers  on  the  premises  and  some  fh>m  the  neigh- 
borhood are  admitted  to  the  instruction  and  apprenticeship  of  the  institution. 
The  boys  are  employed  in  fanning,  gardening,  in  the  stable,  in  plaiting  straw, 
and  spinning  wool ;  some  are  under  the  instruction  of  the  tailor  and  the 
shoemaker  of  the  establishment,  and  others  are  employed  in  the  bakery,  the 
book-bindery,  and  in  such  household  labor  as  requires  some  strength.  The  girls 
knit,  sew,  make  and  mend  clothes  and  bedding,  help  in  washing,  laundry  work 
and  cooking,  sometimes  in  the  garden  and  poultry  yard,  and  acquire  such  other 
accomplishments  as  pertain  to  a  good  housekeeper. 

There  are  religious  exercises  on  the  sabbath,  during  the  intervals  of  which 
the  children  may  sing,  read,  walk,  or  play  in  the  garden. 

The  food  and  clothing  are  simple,  but  sufficient,  and  in  geneTai  CAm\\»x  V) 
those  of  the  surroundii^  /igricoitural  population ;  and  the  beaAth  ot  >i2tiQ  Sx^\»r 
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Comparing  the  present  state  of  the  institution  with  what  it  was  in 
1880,  then  a  small  and  inferior  school,  ill  provided  with  teachers, 
without  any  good  plan  of  instruction,  or  acceptable  series  of  lessons ; 
now  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  special  educational  institutions, 
funushing  text-books  and  teachers  to  other  schools,  and  looked  to  as 
a  model,  both  in  its  system  of  instruction  and  the  plan  of  its  buildings, 
by  its  results  and  publications  elevating  the  standard  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  and  spreading  abroad  an  interest  that  leads  to  the  fi>und- 
ing  of  new  institutions.  Dr.  Peet  may  well  feel  that  the  earnest  and 
nnuUtering  labor  of  twenty-six  years  has  not  been  in  vain.    He  has 
not,  we  trust,  nearly  reached  the  term  of  his  active  usefulness.    Though 
orowned  with  the  glory  of  grey  hairs,  judging  from  his  erect  form, 
active  step,  and  unabated  powers  of  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  ardu- 
ous post, — the  deaf  and  dumb  of  New  York,  and  of  the  whole  Union 
may,  for  years  to  come,  benefit  by  his  labors.    And  when  the  time 
shidl  come  for  retirement  from  active  labor,  he  will  known  that  the 
blesnngs  of  hundreds  follow  him  down  the  vale  of  years,  and  that  the 
ftitiife  of  the  institution  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted, — ^with  its 
great  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  generations  to  oome^ 
may  safely  be  left  in  the  care  of  the  teachers  he  has  trained  up. 
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tlon  is  excellent  The  yearly  expense  per  head  for  pupils  is  estimated  at  thirty 
dollars.  At  leaving  the  school,  the  children  are  apprenticed  to  farmers  or 
artizans.  There  are  two  committees  of  patronage  connected  with  the  institution, 
one  of  men  for  the  boys,  and  the  other  of  women  for  the  girls,  to  assist  them  in 
procuring  good  situations,  and  to  watch  over  their  welfare.  Contrary  to  the 
design  of  the  institution,  however,  only  a  few  of  the  graduates  follow  agricul- 
ture, most  of  them  adopting  some  mechanical  occupation.  During  the  thirty 
years*  existence  of  the  school,  the  number  of  graduating  pupils  has  been  in  all 
about  four  hundred  and  forty. 

The  other  department  of  the  school  is  intended  to  train  teachers  for  the 
country  schools.  Its  members  are  chiefly  from  the  families  of  laborers  and 
artizans,  and  are  admitted  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  remaining  three 
years.  They  are  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number.  In  return  for  their 
education  and  maantenanoe,  they  act  as  assistants  to  the  principal,  in  instruction 
and  g^eral  oversight:  and  they  receive  at  graduation  a  wardrobe  and  some 
books.  These  normal  pupils  are  certain  of  appointments  at  graduation ;  indeed, 
the  applications  for  them  are  more  numerous  than  can  be  filled.  The  normal 
course  includes  whatever  is  essential  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  It 
oooupies  six  hours  a  day ;  three  hours  more  are  spent  in  manual  labor,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  various  useful  occupations  and  in  recreations.  As  they 
become  fit,  they  are  placed  in  charge  of  a  few  pupils,  then  of  an  entire  class^  and 
finally  of  the  whole  school 

Christian  Heinrich  Zeller,  the  director,  is  brother  of  the  deceased  Karl  August 
Ton  Zeller,  the  well  known  Prussian  High  School  Councilor  and  educationist, 
And  was  bom  in  Wurtemberg,  in  1777.  He  studied  law  at  Tubingen,  but  by 
the  influence  of  his  brother  was  induced  to  devote  himself  to  teaching,  and 
accordingly,  after  having  been  tutor  in  a  patrician  family  at  Augsburg  for  two 
years,  and  a  successful  teacher  six  years  in  St.  Gall,  and  twelve  years  at 
Zofingen,  where  he  became  a  Swiss  burgher  and  married,  he  accepted  the  chaige 
of  organizing  and  conducting  the  establishment  at  Beuggcn.  He  is  now 
seventy-five  years  of  ago,  but  still  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  though  receiving 
but  a  small  salary,  is  happy  in  his  labors,  and  with  his  excellent  wife,  is  stUl 
ardently  devoted  to  the  enterprise  under  his  direction.  They  well  deserve  the 
names  of  "  father  "  and  "  mother  "  which  they  reoeive  from  the  members  of  the 
numerous  family  around  them. 

There  is  a  committee  for  the  control  of  the  institution,  appointed  by  the 
association  of  founders,  and  located  at  Basle.  It  meets  monthly,  directs  as  to 
admission  and  graduation  of  pupils  and  pupil  teachers,  oversees  their  estabUsh- 
lishment  as  far  as  possible,  authorizes  expenditures  and  repairs,  arranges  the 
affairs  of  the  course  of  Instruction  and  labor,  audits  accounts,  and  detenninea 
important  matters  in  general  It  also  presides  over  the  anniversary  of  the 
establishment. 

The  director,  who  has  immediate  charge  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  acconntB^ 
(his  wife,  with  one  or  more  assistants,  managing  domestic  afiOsurs,  and  the 
concerns  of  the  household  and  the  farm,)  is  assisted  by  two  sub-teachoi^ 
who  mstruct  the  pupil  teachers  and  children,  and  with  whom  he  holds  • 
weekly  consultation  upon  matters  of  instruction,  discipline,  tc  There  is  a 
fortnightly  meeting,  attended  by  the  pupil  teachers,  at  which  the  director 
presides,  conmiunicates  correspondence  from  former  gpraduates  now  teacfain^ 
Vstena  to  observations,  gives  advice,  and  attends  to  all  appropriata  gobjcctiL 
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There  are  three  dormitories  for  the  girlt^  each  under  a  female  overseer,  and  five 
for  the  boys,  over  each  of  which  is  appointed  by  the  director  one  of  the  papil 
teachers,  who  thus  becomea  as  it  were  the  luther  of  a  smull  family  within  the 
large  one.  He  walks  out  with  tliem  on  Sunday,  takes  care  of  them  when 
sick,  and  watches  constantly  over  their  physical  and  moral  prosperity ;  and  thus 
becomes  well  initiated  both  in  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  iiis  intended  career. 
They  also  eat  witli  the  children,  and  of  the  same  food. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  connection  1  jet  ween  tlie  institution  and  its  g^raduates, 
a  monthly  gsizette,  (MonatliH-BUitt  von  Beu^oTcn,)  has  been  published  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  to  give  information  of  the  ]>rogi'ess  und  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  to  encourage  its  cluirituble  friends.  The  direi'tor  also  maintains  a 
frequent  and  intimate  correspondeueo  witli  gruiluutes  of  both  departments,  for 
the  sake  of  ojisisting  tlicm  by  gr.>od  advice  und  of  maintaining  a  favorable 
influence  over  them.* 

The  onler  and  industry  exhibited  in  the  school  and  on  the  farm  are  worthy  of 
all  praise.  Emulation  and  laudation  arc  not  employed  as  stimulants ;  M.  Zeller 
believing  with  Pestalo/j:i,  thut  if  uistnietion  is  given,  and  discipline  managed, 
in  the  right  way,  the  pli*njiiurc  of  aeiiuirin;^  knowledge  and  of  doing  right,  aro 
abundant]}'  adequate  encounij^Muents*. 

Facts  seom  to  be  wanting  to  explain  the  general  tendency  of  the  pupils 
towanl  mechanical  rather  than  agricultural  pursuits.  It  may  possibly  be 
partly  owing  to  deficient  development  of  tlint  occupation  at  the  institution,  to 
tlie  shortness  of  the  ap])renticeshif  served  in  it  by  tlie  pupils,  to  the  relations  of 
graduates  to  their  fliniilies  at  leaving,  or  to  the  oiK*rations  of  tlie  committee  in 
charge  of  the  business  of  finding  situations.  In  his  lju*t  rci>ort,  (for  1850,) 
M.  Zeller  has  seasonably  dinn'tetl  attenti(m  to  the  inconvcnienw-s  of  the  usual 
system  of  apprenticeship,  esptH.'ially  in  towns;  tlie  apprentiL-es,  instead  of  being 
as  formerly  lodged  in  their  nuistvrV  Iiouses,  boarded  at  their  tables,  and  treated 
to  a  certain  extent  on  members  of  their  f;unllie.s  are  now  obhged  to  find  board 
and  lodging  for  themselves,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  influences  and  temptations 
which  often  ruin  tliem.  M.  Zeller  prc>i)os<.>s,  us  a  remedy,  that  establishments 
should  be  erected  in  the  towns,  fcjr  the  express  puq>ose  of  furnishing  econom- 
ical ])oitrd  and  lodging  to  apprentices,  and  conducted  under  such  management 
as  might  avert  these  evils.  Indeed,  such  a  one  has  already  been  erected  at 
Strasl^urg,  for  graduates  from  the  sehool  at  Neuhof,  und  has  already  done  good. 
The  example  is  worthy  of  imitation. 


♦  Zeller's  chief  publications,  besides  the  monthly  above  mentioned,  are  the 
following: 

The  Tkaciiin'O  of  Experience,  (TiKnREX  per  Erp.vhruxo.)  for  christian 
teachers  of  common  schools,  and  poor  strliools.  Tlireo  volumes :  Bcuggcn. 
182&-28. 

TWKXTY-FIFTU    AXNUAL    RkPOUT     UPOX     THE     IXHTnTTIOX     FOR     TRAINING 

txachekm  of  poor  schools,  at  Beu^jrgeiu     Basle:  Bahnenaier'a.     184<). 

PSTCiiOLOGT,  founded  ui)on  exi)erience,  for  parents,  educators  and  teachers, 
and  for  domestic  instruction.    Stuttgart:  SteinkopC 
25 


886  C.  n.  ZELLER  ON  THE  LESSONS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

C.  H.  Zeller*s  ^^LessoMj  or  Tea/Mngn  of  Experience  Jbr  the  ChriMian  Teadurs 
of  Country  awl  Poor  jSr/toofo,"— eiiOxKlies  the  author's  long  experience  in  con- 
ducting the  school  for  orphan  and  destitute  children  at  Beuggen,  and  in  training 
teachers  for  similar  schools  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.    The  introductory 
chapters  develop  his  views  as  to  the  tliree  great    divine  iustltutions   for  the 
education  of  man — the  Family,  the  State  and  the  ChurdL     The  8ch«x>l  whether 
managed  by  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities  arises  in  part  out  of  the  failure  of 
the  family  to  perform  its  functions  in  the  early  training  of  children,  and  in  part 
as  a  necessary  auxiliarj",  to  enable  parents  collectively  as  a  portion  of  the 
state  to  do  their  duty  better  than  under  most  circumstances,  they  will  or  can  do 
singly.     The  church  must  sanctify  by  its  appropriate  seri'ice,  botli  tlio  family 
and  the  state.     After  distinguishing  the  dillbrcut  kinds  of  schools,  which  tlie 
state  has  been  compelle<l  to  originate  or  ai«l,  to  rectify  the  want  of  insight^  of 
affection,  or  of  means  in  the  pnrent.s,  or  the  consorjuencos  of  utter  abandonment 
of  children  by  tliem,  he  proceeds  to  sketch  the  history  of  education  in  different 
ages  and  coimtries,  and  especially  its  modern  developments  in  Germany.     After 
examining  the  tlieories  of  education,  as  proi>ounded  by  tlie  teachings  of  Spencr 
Franko  and  other  representatives  of  Pietism ;  of  Rousseau,  Basedow,  Campe  and 
otliers  of  the  Philantliropic  school,  and   schools  which  separated  from  it;  of 
Emesti  and  other  advocates  of  the  Humanistic  System  or  of  tho  old  writings 
of  Greece  and  Rome  as  the  priu'^ipal  object  of  attention  in  the  8up<^'rior  schools; 
of  Canon,  Rochow,  Ilecker,  Felbiger,  the  ft.mnders  of  tho  Real  School,  and 
improvers  of  the  popular  school  in  the  country  districts ;    of  Pestiilozzi  and 
the  influence  of  his  writings,  and  of  his  institutions, — in  reinstating  tho  family 
organizjition  and  breathing  the  family  spirit  into  the  school  and  its  teachings  ; 
of  Niemeyer,  in  the  oqihan  lionso  of  Ilalle,  who  undertook  to   work  out  ad 
Eclectic  system  in  which  the  gfKxi  of  each  was  to  be  preserved — the  autlior  pro- 
oeeds  to  develop  his  own  idea  of  tfchooh  for  th:p*^}itle^  and  eai>ecially  of  schools 
for  country  diilricts,  and  for  the  pof^r,  whether  conducted  by  the  stiite,  the 
diurch,  or  any  number  of  parents,  or  jxjrsons  acting  in  behalf  of  parents. 

IxsTRUonoN  AND  DiSTiPLiN'E — »ill  the  christian  influences  which  bear  on  the 
(diild's  capacity  of  knowing,  and  all  those  which  bear  upon  his  heart  and  dispoeir 
Uon^  constitute  the  education  which  can  be  given  in  the  school. 

Instruction  is  considered  in  reference  to  its  form,  its  suftstance,  its  of/jecf.  That 
fonn  of  instniction  is  best,  which  is  best  fitted  to  develop,  in  orderly  scries,  the 
child*8  capacities  for  knowing,  tliat  is,  which  enables  it  to  understand,^grBsp^ 
retain  and  luw,  what  is  tauglit,  or  lias  yet  to  be  learned.  Its  substance  is  best, 
when  the  truths  which  the  child  has  acquired  are  most  neetlfid  for  his  temporal 
and  spiritual  destination.  Tlic  object  is  but  attained,  when  the  child  is  prepared 
for  his  earthly  c:»lh'ng,  and  in  tlie  absence  of  eartldy  supiM>rt,  can  feel  a  fiiith  in 
God.  Tho  capacities  of  the  cliild  to  be  developed  are,  1,  The  capacity  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  tho  outer  world;  2,  of  receiving  impR'ssions  from  the 
inner  world,  (tlio  moral  sensf ;)  3,  of  Ixcoming  conscious  of  imi)R*8sions  pro- 
oeeding  dtom  either  source ;  4,  (^f  reflection,  imagination  and  fanc}' ;  5,  of  xm- 
derstanding,  (of  distinguishing :)  6,  of  reason ;  7,  of  curiosity,  (or  cruvmg  to 
■ee,  hear,  A:c;)  8,  of  utterance;  9,  of  l)elieving;  10,  of  executing,  (tho  artistic 
fiiculty.)  When  these  capacities  exist  in  a  child,  so  as  to  give  roadinesa  to 
apprehend — they  constitute  dociUty ;  when  to  these  is  added  quickness  of  cooh 
nnmlcation,  they  constitute  talent;  when  to  these  is  added  invention  or 
dtBOOvcry,  they  constitute  genius. 
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The  sacceflB  of  the  teacher  in  inteUectnal  training  will  depend  on  his  tact  and 
skill  in  giving  these  several  fiicuUies  their  appropriate  and  timely  work.  The 
methods  of  doing  this  constitute  the  next  portion  of  the  treatitic.  This  is  followed 
bj  the  subject  of  discipline — the  culture  of  the  heart  and  moral  nature;  and  in 
this,  Zeller  lays  great  stress  on  the  power  of  example— the  "  unconscious  tuition^* 
of  the  character,  manners,  language,  voice,  and  all  tliat  make  up  the  daily  life  of 
the  teacher,  as  shown  in  the  following  extract. 

Tonng  minds  can  at  all  times  be  acted  upon  without  words,  simply  by  example. 
The  further  any  person  is  from  what  he  ought  to  be,  the  more  does  he  uxporienoe 
this  infloenoe.  The  less  his  mind  is  developed,  the  more  is  he  urged  by  a  pro- 
pensity U>  imitate^  to  direct  and  govern  himself  according  to  wliat  he  st-es  and 
hears  in  the  society  of  other  men,  better,  older,  stronger,  more  skillful,  and  more 
experienced  than  himself.  This  is  a  truth  that  con  not  be  too  often  dwelt  upon, 
especially  in  these  days,  when  wc  attribute  so  many  wonders  to  the  power  of 
words.  Yes ;  example  alone,  a  life  of  practice  without  display,  exercises  a  most 
marked  influence  on  the  soul,  the  character,  and  the  will ;  for  the  conduct  of  a 
man  is  the  true  expression  of  his  being,  and  gives  a  tone  to  (or  animates)  every 
tUng  around  him;  consequently  nothing  can  remain  uninfluenced  within  the 
sphere  of  a  living  being.  There  emanates  from  the  active  noiseless  life  of  a  single 
individual,  power  which  is  to  others,  either  "  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  a  savour 
of  death  unto  death.*' 

This  explains  to  us  why  parents,  simple,  and  without  culture,  especially  mothers, 
who  perhaps  have  never  opened  a  book  on  education,  and  speak  ver}'  little  to  their 
ebfldren,  yet  offer  them  every  day  the  example  of  a  lively  aflecUon,  and  a  well- 
employed  though  retired  life,  bestow  an  excellent  education  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  the  children  of  well  instructed  parents  frequently  turn  out  ill,  who 
have  been  acted  upon  by  words  alone,  rather  than  by  example,  and  who  contem- 
plate around  them  a  class  of  beings  who  exercise  no  good  moral  influence.  Alas  I 
that  all  parents  and  instructors  knew  how  much  power  there  is  in  being  virtuous, 
and  how  little  in  only  appearing  to  be  so ! 

Tliere  can  never  be  any  efHcocious  or  happy  influence  in  the  example  •of  a 
hypocrite.  Many  people  avoid  showing  before  children  whot  they  really  are ;  they 
speak  and  act  in  their  presence  as  persons  of  morality,  modesty,  and  piety ;  but  it 
k  only  a  cloak  to  cover  their  internal  corruption,  their  self  love,  and  want  of 
charity.  These  are  hypocrites ;  their  piety  is  but  babbling,  a  tongue  which  thoy 
have  learned,  as  we  learn  a  foreign  language,  but  it  is  not  their  motlier  tongue ; 
the  fruit  is  of  no  greater  value  than  ^e  tree  which  produces  it. 

It  concerns  all  who  are  called  to  occupy  themselves  in  education,  to  consider  the 
holy  lesson  taught  by  a  well  beloved  diswiple  of  the  Saviour,  in  these  words :  "  Be 
thou  an  example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in 
fiuth,  in  purity.''  1  Tim.  iv.  12.  *^In  all  things  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of 
good  works  ;  in  doctrine  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sincerity,  sound  speech, 
uiat  can  not  be  condemned ;  that  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed, 
having  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  you."    Titns  ii.  7,  8. 

Here  we  address  the  following  exhortations  to  all  persons,  parents  or  tutors, 
who  are  charged  with  the  task  of  education,  beseeching  them  to  give  serious 
attention  thereto. 

1 .  Be  what  the  children  oufrht  to  be. 

2.  Do  what  they  ought  to  do. 

3.  Avoid  what  they  should  avoid. 

4.  Aim  always  that,  not  only  in  the  presence  of  the  children,  but  also  in  their 
absence,  your  conduct  may  serve  them  for  an  example. 

5.  Are  any  among  them  defective  ?  examine  what  you  are  youTBelf^  what  yon 
do,  what  you  avoid ;  in  a  word,  your  whole  conduct. 

6.  Do  you  discover  in  yourself  deflects,  sins,  wanderings  T  Begin  by  improving 
yourself,  and  seek  afterwards  to  improve  your  children. 

7.  Think  well  that  those  by  whom  you  are  surrounded,  are  often  only  the  re 
fleetion  of  yourself. 

8.  If  yon  lead  a  life  of  penitence,  and  seek  daily  to  have  grace  given  you,  it  will 
1m  imparted  to  yon,  and  Uirough  you  to  your  children. 
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9.  If  70a  alwiqri  Mek  DiTine  gmAanfm,  your  difldnn  wili  nan  wWai^  bt 
fBnoled  by  yon. 

10.  The  more  obedient  yoa  are  to  God.  the  more  obedient  wiD  your  children  bt 
to  yoo ;  thus  in  hie  childhood  the  wiee  Solomon  aaked  of  the  Lord  *^  an  ">*«^**^ 
Keart,"  in  order  to  be  able  to  jodge  and  soTem  his  people. 

11.  Aa  toon  aa  the  master  becomes  mkewarm  in  ooromonion  with  God,  that 
fadwwarmnesi  will  extend  itself  among  his  pupils. 

12.  That  which  forms  a  wall  of  separation  between  God  and  yoorsdf^  wiD  be  a 
aoorce  of  ctII  to  your  children. 

13.  An  example  in  which  lore  doea  not  fgrm  a  chief  feature,  is  bnt  aa  the  h|^ 
of  the  moon ;  it  is  cold  and  feeble. 

14.  An  example  animated  by  an  ardent  and  sincere  lore,  shines  like  the  am ; 
it  warns  and  invigorates. 
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No  name  is  more  indissolubly  associated  with  the  origin  and  successftil 
establishment  of  agricultural  schools  for  the  poor,  and  for  teachers  of 
country  schools,  than  that  of  Jacob  VehrlL  Without  his  entire  and  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  sweet  and  attractive  personal  character  and  vast  prac- 
tical ability,  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  either  Pestalozzi,  by  his 
desultory  and  distinctively  unpractical  labors,  or  Fellenberg,  amongst  the 
vast  and  varied  operations  necessary  to  carry  forward  his  comprehensive 
and  rather  complicated  plans,  would  ever  have  worked  out  this  single 
problem  of  educational  reform  to  its  present  state  of  triumphant  and 
widely  influential  demonstration. 

Jacob  Vehbli,  was  the  son  of  a  country  schoolmaster  in  the  Canton  of 
Thurgovisa;  and  was  bom  in  1790.  He  was  only  seventeen,  when  his 
father,  becoming  profoundly  interested  in  Fellenberg^s  enterprise  at  Hofwyl, 
entreated  him  to  employ  the  youth  in  executing  the  projected  plan  of  a 
school  for  the  poor,  two  teachers  having  already  failed  in  it.  Fellenberg 
received  him  at  first  into  his  own  family,  but  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
his  character  that  before  the  end  of  a  year,  he  placed  him  in  the  form- 
house  where  the  school  was  to  be  established,  with  three  pupils,  fi*esh 
from  mendicancy  on  the  highways.  Vehrli  made  himself  the  fi-iend  and 
associate  of  these  young  outcasts,  lived  on  their  vegetable  diet,  slept  on 
straw  beds  as  they  did,  and  in  a  short  time  had  both  firmly  established 
himself  as  a  new  and  beloved  parent  and  guide  to  the  youths,  and  has 
securely  founded  the  Vehrli  School,  or  agricultural  school  for  the  poor, 
which  was  in  fact,  though  not  generally  so  considered,  the  chicfest  and 
best  beloved  of  the  institutions  at  Ilofwyl,  as  being  that  through  which 
Fellenberg  hoped  to  effect  something  toward  the  elevation  of  the  masses 
of  the  Swiss  population ;  and  which  is  moreover  now  the  only  surviving 
portion  of  all  the  schools  there. 

Under  the  incomparable  power  of  Vehrli^s  character  and  skillfiil 
management,  the  school  gradually  increased  in  numbers,  stability  and 
reputation,  until  it  became  necessary  to  employ  assistants,  and  to  subdi- 
Tide  it,  by  establishing,  in  1827,  the  colony  of  Maykirch,  with  six  pupils 
from  the  Vehrli  School,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  older  pupils. 
Within  a  few  years  this  colony  had  built  itself  a  complete  house,  with 
bams  and  offices,  brought  some  fifteen  acres  under  cultivation,  and  become 
a  self-supporting  institution. 

•Oftco  4>eUed  WehrlL 
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As  the  Vehrli  School  grew,  a  department,  also  part  of  the  original 
design,  including  ultimately  twenty  pupils,  was  set  apart  for  training 
teachers  for  the  country  schools. 

Having  remained  at  Hofwyl  twenty-six  years,  Vehrli  left  the  place,  to 
become  director  of  the  school  for  country  teachers  at  Kruitzlingen,  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  where  he  yet  remains,  devoting  a  vigorous  old  age,  and 
the  treasures  of  a  half  ccnturj-^s  experience,  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
same  noble  and  patriotic  purposes  for  which  his  whole  life  has  been  given. 

Amongst  his  pupils,  Vehrli  has  always  appeared  as  a  kind  and  beloved 
elder  brother,  rather  than  as  a  person  of  superior  authority  or  merely  dis- 
ciplinary power.  His  punishments  were  a  private  and  affectionate  admoni- 
tion ;  a  more  public  one,  deprivation  of  society  or  meals  or  play ;  in  the  last 
resort,  a  light  corporal  infliction  administered  in  private,  some  time  after 
the  fault,  and  with  kind  preparatory  remonstrances;  if  these  means  failed, 
dismissibn  was  preferred  to  further  compulsion.  Love  was  the  prevailing 
influence;  faith  in  human  capacity  of  improvement,  and  in  the  support 
of  religion,  the  basis  of  all  action  ;  and  kindness,  the  principle  of  right, 
and  desire  of  self-improvement  and  the  good  of  others,  the  regulating  and 
stimulating  forces  of  the  school.  The  course  of  education  was  calculated 
to  prepare  the  pupils  well  and  fiiithfully  to  fill  the  places  allotted  them, 
under  the  stringent  classification  of  European  society,  as  farmers  and  farm 
laborers,  or  as  countrj'-  school  mastei-s;  a  course  too  limited  for  absolute 
imitation  in  a  country  truly  free,  but  of  the  very  utmost  excellence,  so 
far  as  it  was  actually  developed ;  defective  not  in  its  kind,  but  in  its  scope. 
The  children  were  received  at  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and 
remained  until  eighteen  or  twenty  ;  the  latter  portion  of  their  stay  being 
mainly  in  honorable  fulfillment  of  their  implied  obligation  to  reimburse  M. 
de  Fellenberg,  by  the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  for  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining them  through  their  earlier  and  more  helpless  years.  Many  of 
them  were  picked  up  from  the  highways,  from  beggary  and  vagrancy  and 
trained  into  well-behaved  and  useful  men.  They  had  each  a  sleeping- 
room,  small  and  poor,  such  as  a  laboring  man  must  expect  to  occupy,  but 
neatly  kept.  The  clothing  was  uniform  ;  in  summer  of  coarse  linen,  in 
winter  of  woolen ;  they  were  used  to  go  barehea<led  all  the  year,  and 
barefootefl  in  sunmicr.  The  diet  was  simple  ;  chiefly  bread,  vegetables, 
soup  and  milk,  with  meat  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  wine  (of  Swiss  home 
manufacture,  and  very  nearly  like  ordinary  cider,)  on  three  or  four  great 
occasions,  such  as  the  new  year,  the  harvest  home,  and  the  birth-day  of 
Vehrli,  which  latter  was  celebrated  with  rcmarable  and  touching  demon- 
strations of  love  and  gratitude  from  the  pupils.  The  time  devoted  to  farm 
labor  was  from  ten  hours  to  seventeen,  (such  an  exertion  being  voluntary, 
and  not  allowed  except  in  some  urgent  case,)  in  summer,  and  from  seven 
to  nine  in  winter.  Instruction  usually  wholly  occupied  three  or  four  hours 
in  summer,  and  five  or  six  in  winter.  But  the  whole  life  of  the  pupil  was 
ttuule  an  instruction,  by  the  diligent  use  of  every  opportunity  of  conycrsatioii 
oriDtcrcouTSc;  and  subjects  or  c^u^l\OTv%N<r^T^  ^^xo^^^sed  for  considenitioii 
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during  working  hours,  to  be  diBcussed  or  answered  at  the  general  meeting 
in  the  evening.  The  course  of  instruction  included  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  the  elements  of  drawing,  sunreying,  and 
mensuration,  music  and  singing,  and  a  general  rudimentary  training  in 
natural  history  and  philosophy,  especially  so  far  as  the  natural  phenomena 
and  productions  of  their  daily  life  and  immediate  neighborhood  furnished 
materials.  Besides  the  field  and  home  labor  of  the  farm,  they  were  also 
taught  to  perform  all  the  ordinary  household  duties,  and  to  sew  enough 
to  enable  them  to  mend  their  own  clothes.  The  stimulus  of  emulation  or 
reward  was  diligently  avoided ;  no  commendation  being  used  except  the 
appearance  of  pleasure  in  tlic  teacher,  or  the  words,  *^  That  is  right*' 
The  reward  for  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  was  their  satisfaction  in  attain- 
ment, in  self-control,  in  self-respect,  and  in  power  of  execution,  and  in 
doing  good. 

In  his  management  of  the  school  for  teachers  at  Kruitzlingen,  Vehrli 
has  uniformly  adhered  to  the  same  general  principles.  His  long  experi- 
ence in  training  [>oor  children  enables  him  to  train  teachers  for  poor  chil- 
dren, with  rare  and  singularly  adapted  skill.  In  some  letters  by  K.  G. 
Lessmuller,  of  Dresden,  published  in  the  Saxon  Church  Gazette,  (184C, 
No.  8,)  there  is  a  characteristic,  but  casual  view  of  Vehrli.  **  llis  pupils" 
says  Lessmuller,  "  are  not  permitted  to  acfjuire  habiU  of  rcliuement  which 
could  not  assist  them  in  their  future  experience,  but,  aside  from  their 
special  instruction  in  teaching,  they  are  taught  such  other  acquirements 
as  may  be  useful,  not  only  to  the  children  under  their  charge,  but  to  their 
parents  also.  Accordingly,  they  not  only  study  the  principles  of  agricul- 
ture, but  arc  required  to  put  their  knowledge  into  practice  in  detail  by 
the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  Vehrli  and  his  wife  setting  the  example.  I 
myself  found  tliem  both,  with  a  company  of  pupils,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  afternoon,  busy  at  harvesting.  In  strengthening  and  hardening  his 
own  body,  Vehrli  serves  as  an  excellent  model  for  his  pupils ;  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  myself  how  thoroughly  he  has  inured  him- 
self to  the  weather.  At  my  departure  he  accompanied  me  during  about 
four  houri,  to  direct  me  in  the  road,  through  a  pretty  heavy  rain,  with- 
out any  covering  on  his  head,  and  as  he  maintained,  without  any  risk  of 
injuring  his  health.** 

The  fifty  years  of  Vehrli's  lal>ors  have  not  been  without  fruit  Although 
the  reform  and  elevation  of  the  masses  of  the  Swiss  people  has  not  been 
so  great  as  he  hoped  for,  it  has  been  appreciable  and  important  Still,  it 
is  probable  that  the  greatest  result  has  been  the  general  diffusion  through- 
out Europe  of  his  principles  and  practice  in  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  schools  of  refuge  and  reform  for  the  young.  All  the  Swiss  estab- 
lishments, thuiy  or  forty  in  number,  with  hardly  an  exception,  follow  the 
example  of  the  Vehrli  School,  and  of  Kruitzlingen,  in  regard  to  the  course 
of  training  and  general  design  and  management ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  actually  under  the  direction  of  Vehrli's  fonner  pupils.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  example  has  been  followed  in  Germany,  Franc^i,  aniV^Ai^- 
Und.    The  training  school  At  Battersea,  Lady  Byron's  8c\ioo\  ^1  Y^a^^xk^ 
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Ae  school  at  Beaggen,  in  Baden,  the  Rauhe  Hans,  at  Hamhurg ;  indeed, 
fhe  large  majority  of  all  the  modem  European  institutions  for  assisting  or 
reforming  yicious  or  unfortunate  children,  hare  been  organized  upon  the 
basiB  of  some  of  the  distinctiye  features  of  Hoiwyl,  or  Kruitzlingen. 

Thus,  the  effcnls  of  Vehrli  may  be  considered  as  having  attained,  if  not 
perfect  success,  yet  a  much  greater  measure  of  it  than  often  fidls  to  the  lot 
of  the  bencTolent  worker  for  the  good  of  his  kind.  He  has  set  a  standard 
of  excellence  already  widely  known,  and  every  where  approved,  and  so 
lofty  that  it  will  scarcely  be  raised,  for  the  creation  of  a  class  of  institu- 
tions already  numerous,  daily  increasing  in  number,  yet  hardly  having 
commenced  their  work,  whose  future  influence  in  preventing  and  repress- 
ing vice  and  unhappiness  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world,  will  be 
Taluable  beyond  all  computation. 

TTe  append  several  interesting  notices  of  Tehrli  and  his  school,  by 
▼isitors  every  way  competent  to  judge  fairly  of  the  value  of  his  labors. 
We  begin  with  a  description  by  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttieworth 

The  normal  school  at  Rmiizlingen  is  in  tne  summer  palace  of  the  former 
abbot  of  ihe  convent  of  that  name,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  about 
one  mile  from  the  gate  of  the  city.  The  pupils  are  sent  thither  from  the  several 
communes  of  the  canton,  to  be  trained  tnree  years  by  Vehrli.  before  they  take 
charge  of  the  commanal  schools.  Their  expenses  are  borne  in  part  by  the  com- 
mune, and  partly  by  the  council  of  the  canton.  We  found  ninety  young  men, 
apparently  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  years  of  age,  in  the 
scnool.  Vehrli  welcomed  us  with  frankness  and  simplicity,  which  at  once  won 
our  confidence.  We  joined  him  at  his  frugal  meal.  He  pointed  to  the  viands, 
which  were  coarse,  and  said, — "  I  am  a  peasant's  son.  I  wish  to  be  no  other 
than  I  am,  the  teacher  of  the  sons  of  the  peasantry.  You  are  welcome  to  my 
meal :  it  is  coarse  and  homely,  but  it  is  offered  cordially." 

We  sat  down  with  him.  "  These  potatoes,"  he  said,  "  are  our  own.  We 
won  them  from  the  earth,  and  therefore  we  need  no  dainties,  for  our  appetite  is 
ffained  by  labor,  and  the  fruit  of  our  toil  is  always  savor}'."  This  introduced 
me  subject  of  industry.  He  told  us  all  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  labored 
daily  some  hours  in  a  garden  of  several  acres  attached  to  the  house,  and  that 
thev  performed  all  the  domestic  duty  of  the  household.  When  we  walked  out 
with  Vehrli,  we  found  them  in  the  garden  dig^ng,  and  carr}'ing  on  other  gar- 
den operations,  with  great  assiduity.  Others  were  sawing  wood  into  logs,  and 
chopping  it  into  billets  in  the  court-yard.  Some  brought  in  sacks  of  potatoes 
on  tneir  backs,  or  baskets  of  recently  gathered  vegetables.  Others  labored  in 
the  domestic  duties  of  the  household. 

Afler  a  while  the  bell  rang,  and  immediately  their  out-door  labors  terminated, 
and  they  returned  in  an  orderly  manner,  with  all  their  implements,  to  the  court- 
yard, wnere  having  deposited  them,  thrown  off  their  frocks,  and  washed,  they 
reassembled  in  their  respective  class-rooms. 

We  soon  followed  them.  Here  we  listened  to  lessons  in  mathematics,  pn^T- 
ingthat  they  were  well-grounded  in  the  elementary  parts  of  that  science.  We 
iiaw  them  drawing  from  models  with  considerable  skIiI  and  precision,  and  heard 
them  instructed  in  the  laws  of  perspective.  We  listened  to  a  lecture  on  the 
code  of  the  canton,  and  to  instruction  in,  the  geography  of  Europe.  We  were 
informed  that  their  instruction  extended  to  the  language  of  the  canton,  its  con- 
struction and  grammar,  and  especially  to  the  history  of  Switzerland ;  arithme- 
tic ;  mensuration ;  such  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics  as 
might  enable  them  to  explain  the  chief  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  mechani- 
cal forces;  some  acquamtance  with  astronomy.  They  had  continual  lessons 
In  pedagogy,  or  the  theory  of  the  art  of  teachmg,  which  they  practiced  in  the 
neighboring  village  school.  We  were  assured  that  their  instruction  in  the  Hdy 
Senptures,  and  other  religious  knowledc^,  was  a  constant  subject  of  solicitude. 
Tie  following  extract  irom  Yehrll's  address  at  the  first  examination  of  dit 
pi^dls,  in  1837,  will  best  explain  \he  spmv\!h«x  f^^tfnAXhfi  seminary,  aad  the 
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attention  paid  there  to  what  we  believe  has  been  too  often  neglected  in  tb!» 
conntr^ — the  edacation  of  the  heart  and  feelings,  as  distinct  from  the  caltivar 
tion  01  the  intellect  It  may  appear  Strang  to  Elngli^h  habits  to  assign  so 
prominent  a  place  in  an  educational  institution  to  the  following  points,  bat  the 
indication  here  given  of  the  superior  care  bestowed  in  the  formation  of  the 
character,  to  what  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  forms  in  our  view 
the  chief  charm  and  merit  in  this  and  several  other  Swiss  seminaries,  and  is 
what  we  have  labored  to  impress  on  the  institution  we  have  founded.  To  those 
who  can  enter  into  its  ifpirit,  the  following  extract  will  not  appear  tinctured 
with  too  sanguine  views : — 

*'  The  coarse  of  life  in  this  seminary  is  three-fold. 

'*  1st. — Life  in  the  home  circle,  or  family  life. 

"2nd. — Life  in  the  school-room. 

"3rd. — Life  beyond  the  walls  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

"I  place  the  family  life  first,  for  here  the  truest  education  is  imparted  ;  here 
the  future  teacher  can  best  receive  that  cultivation  of  the  chaiacter  and  feelings 
which  will  fit  him  to  direct  those,  who  are  entrusted  to  his  care,  in  the  ways  of 
piety  and  truth. 

"*A  well-arranged  family  circle  is  the  place  where  each  member,  by  partici- 
pating in  the  others'  joys  and  sorrows,  pleasures  and  misfortunes,  by  teaching, 
advice,  consolation,  anH  example,  is  inspired  with  sentiments  of  single-minded- 
ness,  of  charity,  of  mutual  confidence,  of  noble  thoughts,  of  high  feelings,  and 
of  virtue, 

"  In  such  a  circle  can  a  true  religious  sense  take  the  firmest  and  the  deepest 
root.  Here  it  is  that  the  principles  of  Christian  feeling  can  best  be  laid,  where 
opportunity  is  continually  given  tor  the  exercise  of  affection  and  charity,  which 
are  the  first  virtues  that  should  distinguish  a  teacher's  mind.  Here  it  is  that 
kindness  and  earnestness  can  most  surely  form  the  young  membei^  to  be  good 
and  intelligent  men,  and  that  each  is  most  willing  to  learn  and  receive  an  im< 
press  from  his  fellow.  He  who  is  brought  up  in  such  a  circle,  who  thus  recog- 
nizes all  his  fellow-men  as  brothers,  serves  Inem  with  willingness  whenever  he 
can,  treats  all  his  race  as  one  family,  loves  them,  and  God  their  father  above 
all,  how  richly  does  such  a  one  scatter  blessirgs  around !  What  earnestness 
does  he  show  in  all  his  doings  and  conduct,  what  devotion  especially  does  he 
display  in  the  business  of  a  teacher !  How  differently  from  him  does  that  mas- 
ter enter  and  leave  his  school,  whose  feelings  are  dead  to  a  sense  of  piety,  and 
whose  heart  neverbeats  in  unison  with  the  joys  of  family  life. 

"  Where  is  such  a  teacher  as  I  have  described  most  pleasantly  occupied  1 
In  his  school  amongst  his  children,  with  them  in  the  hoii.se  of  God  or  m  the 
family  circle,  and  wherever  he  can  be  giving  or  receiving  instniction.  A  great 
man  has  expressed,  perhaps  too  strongly,  '  I  never  wish  to  see  a  teacher  who 
can  not  sing.*  With  more  reason  I  would  maintain,  that  a  teacher  to  whom  a 
sense  of  the  pleasures  of  a  well-arranged  family  is  wanting,  and  who  fails  to 
recognize  in  it  a  well-grounded  religious  influence,  should  never  enter  a  school- 


room." 


As  we  returned  from  the  garden  with  the  pupils  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  we  stood  for  a  few  minutes  with  Vehrli  in  the  court-yard  by  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  The  pupils  had  ascended  into  the  cla.ss-roums,  and  the  evening  being 
tranquil  and  warm,  the  windows  were  thrown  up,  and  we  shortly  allerwanl 
heard  them  sing  in  excellent  harmony.  As  soon  as  this  song  had  ceased  we 
sent  a  message  to  request  another,  with  which  we  had  become  familiar  in  our 
visits  to  the  Swiss  scnools;  and  thus,  in  succession,  we  called  for  song  after 
song  of  Nageli,  imagining  that  we  were  only  directing  them  at  their  usual  hour 
of  instruction  in  vocal  music.  There  was  a  great  charm  in  this  simple  but 
excellent  harmony.  When  we  had  listened  nearly  an  hour,  Vehrli  invited  us 
to  ascend  into  the  room  where  the  pupils  were  assembled.  We  followed  him, 
%nd  on  entering  the  apartment,  great  was  our  surprise  to  discover  the  whole 
school,  during  the  period  we  bad  listened,  had  been  cheering  with  songs  their 
evening  employment  of  peeling  potatoes,  and  cutting  the  stalks  from  the  green 
vegetables  and  beans  wnich  tney  had  gathered  in  the  garden.  As  we  stood 
there  they  renewed  their  choruses  till  praj'ers  were  announced.  Supper  had 
been  previously  taken.  After  prayers,  Vehrli,  walking  about  the  apaiiTtve;!^^ 
oonvefBed  with  them  familiarly  on  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  mVn^Vvii^^vVk 
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his  eonTersation  sach  friendly  admonition  as  sprang  from  the  incidents,  and 
'then  lifling  his  hands  he  recommended  them  to  the  protection  of  heaven,  and 
dismissed  them  to  rest. 

We  spent  two  days  with  great  interest  in  this  establishment.  Vehrli  had 
ever  on  his  lips : — "  We  are  peasant's  sons.  We  would  not  be  ignorant  of  our 
duties,  but  God  forbid  that  knowledge  should  make  us  despise  the  simplicity  of 
our  lives.  The  earth  is  our  mother,  and  we  gather  our  fcKxl  from  her  breast, 
but  while  we  peasants  labor  for  our  daily  food,  we  may  learn  many  lessons 
from  our  mother  earth.  There  is  no  knowledge  in  books  like  an  immediate 
converse  with  nature,  and  those  that  dig  the  soil  have  nearest  communion  with 
her.  Believe  me,  or  believe  mc  not,  this  is  the  thought  that  can  make  a  pea- 
sant's life  sweet,  and  his  toil  a  luxury.  I  know  it,  for  see  my  hands  are  homy 
with  toil.  The  lot  of  men  is  very  equal,  and  wisdom  consists  in  the  discoveiy 
of  the  truth  that  what  is  witk-mU.  is  not  the  source  of  sorrow,  but  that  which  is 
within.  A  peasant  may  be  happier  than  a  prince  if  his  conscience  be  pure  before 
God,  and  he  learn  not  onlv  contentment,  but  joy,  in  the  life  of  labor  which  is  to 
prepare  him  for  the  life  of  heaven." 

This  was  the  thenrje  always  on  Vchrli's  lips.  Expressed  with  more  or  less 
perspicuity,  his  main  thou;?ht  seemed  to  be  that  poverty,  rightly  understood, 
was  no  misfortime.  He  regardeil  it  as  a  sphere  of  human  exertion  and  human 
trial,  preparatory  to  the  cliange  of  existence,  bat  offering  its  own  sources  of  en- 
joyment as  abundantly  as  any  other.  "  We  are  all  equal,"  he  said,  *'  before 
God;  why  should  the  son  of  a  peasant  envy  a  prince,  or  the  lily  an  oak ;  are 
they  not  both  God's  creatures'?'^ 

We  were  greatly  charmed  in  this  school  by  the  union  of  comparatively  high 
Intellectual  attainments  amons^the  scholars,  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  life, 
and  cheerfulness  in  the  humblest  menial  labor.  Their  food  was  of  the  coarsest 
character,  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables,  soups,  and  very  brown  bread.  They 
rose  between  four  and  five/iook  three  meals  in  the  day,  the  last  about  sii,  and 
retired  to  rest  at  nine.    They  seemed  happy  in  their  lot. 

Some  of  the  other  normal  schools  of  Switzeriand  are  remarkable  for  the  same 
simplicity  in  their  domestic  arranj^cments,  though  the  students  exceed  in  their 
intellectual  attainments  all  notions  prevalent  in  England  of  what  should  be 
taught  in  such  schools.  Thus  in  the  normal  school  of  the  canton  of  Berne  the 
Dupils  worked  in  the  fields  during  eight  hours  of  the  day,  and  spent  the  rest  in 
intellectual  labor.  They  were  clad  in  the  coarsest  dresses  of  the  peasantry, 
wore  wooden  shoes,  and  were  without  stockings.  Their  intellectual  attain- 
ments, however,  would  have  enabled  them  to  put  to  shame  the  masters  of  most 
of  our  best  elementary  schools. 

Such  men,  we  felt  assured,  would  ^o  forth  cheerfully  to  their  humble  villa^ 
homes  to  spread  the  doctrine  which  Vehrli  taught  of  peace  and  contentment  m 
virtuous  exertion ;  ai)d  men  similarly  trained  appeared  to  us  best  fitted  for  fhc 
labor  of  reclaiming  the  pauper  youth  of  England  to  the  virtues,  and  restoring 
them  to  the  happiness,  of  her  b€>ist  instructed  peasantry. 

A  brother  of  Dr.  Kay,  in  his  *•  Education  of  the  Poor  in  England  and 
Europe,"  tlius  speaks  of  Vehrli : 

"  I  saw  Vehrli  twice.  The  first  time  I  found  him  clad  in  a  plain  coarse 
tweed  vest,  at  work  upon  his  fields;  and  on  my  second  visit,  he  was  busily 
engaged  with  his  boys  in  repairing  the  plam  wooden  furniture  of  his 
house,  and  the  handles,  dec.  of  his  farming  tools.  He  said  to  me,  ^  You 
must  not  expect  to  find  any  grandeur  in  our  house ;  my  boys  are  all  to  be 
engaged  among  our  peasants,  and  I  teach  them  to  sympathize  with  those 
with  whom  they  must  Jissociate  hereafter,  by  accustoming  them  and  my- 
self to  simple  peasants'  lives.'  On  my  first  visit  I  dined  with  him.  The 
viands  were  or  the  plainest  possible  kind,  but  Vehrli  reminded  mc  that 
the  lalwrer's  fare  was  no  better,  and  that  therefore  the  laborer's  compan- 
ion and  teacher  ought  to  be  satisfied.  The  result  of  this  simple  lite  ii^ 
tiiat  while  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  schoolmasters,  who  have  been 
admirably  instructed  at  Normal  schools,  out  who  have  never  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  habits  whioh  Vehrli'a  pnpili 
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receiye,  often  become  disconteoted  with  the  drudgery  of  a  echoolmaster^i 
life,  the  young  men,  who  have  led  Yehrli's  school^  are  found  to  persevere 
widi  cheerfulness  and  Christian  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  instruction  and 
■odal  reformation. 

Throughout  SwitzerlGuid,  Yehrli's  school  is  looked  on  as  the  pattern, 
and  in  cdithe  other  Normal  Schools  they  are  gradually  adopting  his  views 
relative  to  the  education  of  the  teachers. 

I  have  thus  particularly  noticed  the  necessity  of  a  great  simplicity  in 
the  daily  life  or  a  pupil-teacher,  as  I  fear  this  important  part  of  a  school- 
master's training  is  almost  entirely  neglected  in  several  of  the  few  Normal 
schools  we  at  present  possess.  We  seem  to  imagine  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
easy  thing  for  a  man,  who  has  acquired  habits  of  life  fitting  him  for  the 
higher  circles  of  society,  to  associate  with  the  poor,  without  any  previous 
training.  No  mistake  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  religious 
education  of  the  poor.  An  instructed  man,  accustomed  for  several  years 
to  the  society  of  intellectual  professors  and  companions,  without  having 
any  thing  to  remind  him  of,  still  less  to  habituate  him  to  communication 
with^  the  humble  class  among  whom  he  is  afterward  to  live,  must  feel 
considerable  reluctance,  if  not  decided  disgust,  when  he  finds  himself 
called  on  to  associate  with  the  simple,  rude,  and  uneducated  poor.  To 
enable  him  to  do  this,  requires  as  careful  a  training  as  to  enable  him  to 
teach ;  and  although  men  are  found,  whose  sense  of  duty  and  whose 
Christian  philanthropy  triumph  over  the  defects  of  their  education,  yet,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  dissimilarity  of  tastes  between  the  teacher  and 
his  associates,  must  at  least  curtiiil  his  power  of  doing  good,  even  if  it 
does  not  actually  cause  him  to  neglect  altogether  the  principal  of  his  du- 
ties, from  that  natural  repugnance  which  he  cannot  surmount.  To  teach 
the  poor  etTectively,  we  must  clioose  the  teachers  from  among  themselves; 
and  during  their  education  we  must  continually  accustom  them  to  the 
humble  character  of^  their  former  lives,  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  future 
associates.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always  clearly  understood 
this  truth.  She  has  perceived  from  the  first,  with  that  sagacity  which 
has  marked  all  her  worldly  policy,  that  to  obtain  men  who  would  really 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the  poor,  and  who  would  feel  no  disgust 
for  the  greatest  duty  of  a  priest's  life,  the  visitation  of  the  meanest  hovels, 
she  must  take  her  teachers  from  the  poor  themselves,  and  keep  their  minds 
continually  habituated  to  a  toilsome  and  humble  life,  whilst  receiving  edu- 
cation fitting  them  to  be  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people.  The  greater 
part,  therefore,  of  her  priests  are  chosen  from  the  poorer  classes.  The 
poor  know  that  these  priests  can  understand  their  necessities,  can  sympa- 
thize with  their  sufferings,  and  can  visit  their  simple  firesides  without 
disgust     Whilst,  therefore,  the  Roman  Catholic  peasant  respects  his 

Eriest  for  the  sacred  character  of  the  office  he  fills  and  for  the  education 
e  has  received,  there  is  none  of  that  painful  sense  of  separation  between 
them,  which  exists,  where  tlie  peasant  feels  that  his  religious  minister 
belongs  to  another  class  and  can  never  perfectly  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion, the  wants,  and  tlie  troubles  of  the  poor.  Still  less  does  such  a  reli- 
g'ous  minister  feel  any  difficulty  in  his  communications  with  the  poor, 
e  visits  the  meanest  hovel  without  disgust,  he  associates  with  the 
laborer  without  any  danger  of  exhibiting  an  insolent  air  of  worldly  supe- 
riority, and  knowing  what  a  laborer's  feelings  are,  he  communicates  with 
him  without  embarrassment,  without  reserve,  and  above  all,  without 
superciliousness. 

In  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  the  priest  is  not  onlv  the  spirit- 
ual adviser,  but  he  is  also  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  laborer,  and 
that  too,  naturally,  without  any  difficulty  to  himself,  and  with  infinite  ad- 
vantage to  the  poor.    An  Englishman  would  scarcely  believe  me,  were  I 
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to  detoribe  how  the  prieats,  in  the  Catholic  cantons,  may  be  seen  associa- 
ting with  the  peasants. 

In  this  country,  where  the  clergyman  is  so  far  separated  from  the  poor 
man  by  his  station  in  society,  his  associations,  habits,  and  education,  it  be- 
oomes  doubly  important  that  the  schoohnaster  of  the  Church  should  be  a 
connecting  link  between  the  clergyman  and  his  flock.  He  ought  to  be  the 
adjutant  of  the  clergyman,  capaole  by  his  education  to  be  indeed  his 
assistant,  and  strictly  united  by  his  habiA  to  the  poor,  among  whom  he 
ooght  with  cheerfulness  to  labor. 

Deeply  grieved  am  I.  then,  to  see  tliat  in  some  of  our  Normal  schools 
we  have  not  only  abandoned  the  idea  of  labor  being  a  necessarv  part  of 
the  discipline  of  a  Normal  school,  but  that  we  are  accustoming  tne  pupU- 
teachers  to  manners  of  dress  and  living  far,  far  above  those  of  the  poor, 
among  whom  they  must  afterward  hve,  and  with  whom  they  ought 
eontinunlly  to  associate.  The  life  of  a  pupil-teacher  in  a  Normal  school 
ought  to  be  sucli,  that  when  he  leaves  it  for  his  village  school,  he  shall 
find  his  now  position  one  of  greater  ease  and  comfort  than  the  one  he  has 
letl,  and  tliut  ho  may  feel  no  disgust  for  the  laborious  drudgery  that  must 
lUi  to  his  lot  in  such  a  situation. 

M.  Prosper  Dumont,  in  his  treatise*  on  Normal  Schools,  published  in 
Paris,  in  1841,  commends  the  Normal  School  of  Vehrli,  "as  an  excellent 
model  tor  educating  teachers  for  country  schools."  So  profoundly  was 
he  impressed  by  the  charact^  of  this  practical  educator,  and  the  results 
of  his  teaching  and  ezample,that  he  regards  Vehrli  "as  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  the  Normal  teacher, — the  religious  and  well-informed  laborer,  ca- 
pable of  demonstrating,  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  to  working  men,  that 
enlightened  and  elevated  sentiments  are  not  incompatible  with  manual 
labor.  All  is  here  combined  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  a  country 
teacher;  the  example  is  always  placed  by  the  side  of  the  precept;  all 
inetruction  is  mutually  connected,  and  illustrative  of  each  other;  the 
moral,  mental,  and  physical  development  go  along  together.  The  whole 
atmosphere  is  pedagogic— the  pupil  teacher  imbibes  the  spirit  of  his  vo- 
cation at  every  pore.  That  which  strikes  most  is  the  happy  application 
of  the  best  principles  of  education,  and  the  profoundly  Christian  spirit,  with 
oat  ostentation,  which  characterizes  every  portion  of  the  detail" 

*  If.  Damont  reeeived  the  prise  offered  by  the  Aoedemy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci> 
SBoes,  in  1838,  for  the  best  discuaaion  of  the  question :  **  What  degree  of  perfectioa 
BM^  the  eatabliahment  of  primary  Normal  Schools  acquire,  (K>nsidering  them  in  their  re 
IstKm  to  the  moral  education  of  youth  V* 

The  title  of  the  work  is  "  De  TEiducatbn  Populaire  et  des  Ecoles  Normales  Pki- 
Paris,  1841. 
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Vm,   PARNUM  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

or  NEW  JBBSEY. 


Paul  Farnum,  whose  name  is  indissolubly  associated  by  act  of  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey,  passed  May,  1857,  with  the  Preparatory 
School,  at  Beverly,  which  his  liberality  has  established,  endowed,  and 
conveyed  to  that  state,  and  by  the  legislature  adopted  as  a  state  insti- 
tution, was  bom  in  Worcester  County,  Mass^  in  the  year  1788,  and  is 
now  therefore  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  removed  to  Boston,  in  1825, 
and  iVom  that  year,  until  1846,  was  very  successfully  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  During 
the  latter  year  he  abandoned  business,  and  retired  to  a  quiet  and  rural 
home  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Delaware,  near  the  borough  of  Beverly, 
where  he  now  resides. 

Mr.  Farnum  had  for  many  years,  entertained  as  a  favorite  idea,  the 
project  of  establishing  and  endowing  a  school  of  a  high  order,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  youth  in  his  adopted  vicinage.  But  when  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  in  the  winter  of  1855,  passed  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers,  leaving 
the  location  of  the  institution,  open  to  the  competition  of  the  different 
localities  desiring  it,  his  quick  eye  readily  discerned  the  means  by 
which  his  generous  purposes  might  be  made  at  once  to  assume  a 
much  more  comprehensive  and  beneficent  shape,  and  to  confer  a  suc- 
cession of  untold  blessings,  not  only  upon  his  own  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, but  upon  the  people  of  the  entire  state.  Accordingly,  when 
proposals  for  the  location  of  the  Nonnal  School  were  solicited,  Mr. 
Farnum,  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  offers  more  liberal 
than  those  made  by  any  other  man,  or  association  of  men. 

Ilis  prrjpositions  would  have  been  promptly  accepted,  but  for  over- 
ruling considerations,  which  compelled  the  trustees  to  fix  upon  the 
capital  of  the  state,  as  the  most  appropriate  theater  for  the  trial  of 
an  "exj)eriment,''  instituted  by  the  legislature,  and  dependent  upon 
its  approving  aid  for  a  successful  issue. 

Mr.  Farnum  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  this  decision  of  the  trustees, 
but  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  the  building  already  commenced 
by  him,  and  awaited  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  realization  of  his 
favorite  object, — that  of  aiding  the  commonwealth  in  Yket  effoT\&  iot 
the  training  of  teachers  for  her  public  schools.    Tlie  ^talQ  ^otKycii 
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School,  established  by  the  legislature,  was  opened  in  October,  1855,  in 
a  building  temporarily  secured  for  tlie  purpose,  until  the  completion 
of  the  elegant  and  commodious  edifice  provided  by  the  citizens  of 
Trenton,  and  now  occupied  by  the  institution.  After  the  Normal 
School  had  been  in  operation  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  \'indi- 
cate  its  utility,  and  importance  to  the  great  scheme  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  to  turn  the  strong  tide  of  opposition  which  was  at  first 
brought  to  bear  against  it,  Mr.  Farnum  again  appeared  before  the 
trustees  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Normal  School  edifice, 
and  made  a  proposition  still  more  liberal  than  that  originally  laid 
before  that  body.  lie  not  only  offered  to  place  the  building  which 
he  had  erected,  and  furnished,  freely  at  their  disposal,  but  pro])osed 
that,  if  a  preparator}'  school  should  be  opened  therein,  auxiliary  to  the 
State  Normal  School,  he  would  defray  its  entire  expenses  for  at  least 
one  year.  He  also  agreed,  that  the  entire  property,  together  with  an 
endowment  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  should  be  left  at  his  decease, 
in  trust  for  the  state,  conditional  only,  that  a  preparatory  school  should 
be  maintained  therein,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  government. 
Of  course  there  could  be  but  one  opinion,  and  one  disposition  in  regard 
to  proposals  so  generous  in  their  origin,  and  so  philanthropic  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  future  generations.  They  were  promptly 
accepted,  in  so  far  as  the  trustees  felt  themselves  empowered  by  the 
act  creating  the  board  to  do  so,  until  such  time  as  the  requisite  authority 
oould  be  obtained  from  the  legislature  to  connect  the  scheme  more 
intimately  with  the  state  educational  machinery. 

The  preparatory  school  was  accordingly  opened  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  on  the  8th  of  October,  1856.  The  applications  for  admissioD 
were  very  numerous,  summing  up  about  one  hundred  and  eighty,  of 
which  number,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  were,  on  due  examina- 
tion, admitted.  The  organization  of  the  school  is  such  as  to  secure 
in  a  high  degree  the  peculiar  objects  of  such  an  institution,  to  wit: 
the  preparation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  a  Teachers'  Seminary, 
where  a  strictly  professional  education  and  training  are  to  be  imparted. 
To  this  end  it  is  so  graded  as  to  lay  the  foundations  broad  and  deep, 
in  a  thorough  and  rigorous  system  of  elementary  training,  for  the 
future  teacher-scholar.  And  not  only  does  it  aim  to  secure  this  great 
desideratum^  but  it  also  seeks  to  determine  the  fitness  of  a  candidate 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  youth.  In  other 
words,  its  forces  are  so  applied  as  to  determine  as  far  as  human  judg- 
ment can  determine,  the  adaptation  of  its  pupils  for  tlie  profession  of 
teMcbing.  For  this  purpose,  there  is  an  ^  experimental  departmenti* 
'^inpotfed  of  young  dnldren  to  \t^c\i  \^e  caoi^^A^j^A&Mnt  to  practioe 
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the  duties  of  the  teacher  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  master. 
This  practice  is  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  make  it  a  decisive  test.  He  is  for  a  portion 
of  the  time  left  to  himself,  and  his  ability  to  impart  instruction,  to 
govern  children,  to  influence  conduct  and  character,  is  thus  allowed  to 
have  full  play.  If  one  trial  be  insufficient  to  determine  the  question 
of  adaptation,  another  is  instituted,  ai)d  the  process  is  repeated  until 
a  decided  tendency  in  one  direction  or  another  is  developed  and  con- 
firmed. If  this  question  be  settled  unfavorably  tlie  candidate  is  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  Normal  School  where  the  liberality  of  the  state 
would  be  wasted  upon  him,  but  is  advised  and  encouraged  to  seek 
other  means  of  usefulness  and  support,  more  in  consonance  with  his 
peculiar  tastes  and  his  special  adaptations. 

In  order  to  meet  this  exigency,  there  is  connected  with  the  prepara- 
tory school  an  academic  department,  to  which  the  unsuccessful  aspirant 
for  pedagogic  honors  is  permitted  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
his  general  education  and  his  preparation  for  active  life.  Here  he 
ceases  to  be  a  beneficiary,  either  of  the  state,  or  of  the  founder  of  the 
institution,  but  is  required  to  pay  a  tuition,  adequate  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  his  pupilage. 

It  will  be  at  once  obvious  to  those  who  have  studied  the  working 
of  our  normal  systems,  that  this  operation  of  the  preparatory  school 
will  correct,  to  a  great  extent,  evils  of  no  little  magnitude ;  for,  while 
it  divides  the  labor  of  the  merely  scholastic  training  of  the  pupil- 
teacher,  it  also  diminishes  the  number  of  those  who  having  been  at 
the  public  expense  trained  at  the  Nornial  School,  are  destined  at  last 
to  fail  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  These  evils  have  doubtless 
ddne  more  to  embarrass,  and  retard  the  progress  of  normal  schools  in 
our  country  than  all  other  causes  combined.  If,  in  carrying  on  the 
general  education  of  the  peo])lc,  a  division  and  adaptation  of  labor  by 
means  of  a  gradation  of  schools  is  necessary,  there  is  an  equal  urgency 
for  it,  in  the  great  work  of  the  special  training  of  teachers  who  are  to 
form  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  our  future  citizens.  If 
good  schools  are  the  product  of  good  toachers,  it  must  be  equally 
obvious  that  good  teachers  can  be  produced  only  by  the  operation  of 
such  intelligent,  judicious,  and  adequate  causes  as  a  graded  system  of 
preparatory  and  normal  schools  alone  can  supply. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  ideas  attempted  to  be  embodied  in 
the  organization  of  the  institution  which  forms  the  subject  of  these 
remarks.  Time  and  effort  will  be  required  fully  to  work  them  out, 
but  that  they  may  in  an  eminent  degree  be  realized,  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt    The  legislature,  at  its  late  ses^on,  haying  giv^xv  \^i\. 
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sanction  to  the  action  of  the  trustees,  bj  recognizing  it  as  a  part  of  its 
educational  system,  have  at  the  same  time  endorsed  the  propriety  of 
these  views,  and  afforded  ample  scope  for  submitting  them  to  a  rigor- 
ous practical  test. 

As  a  crowning  act  of  the  comprehensive  liberality  of  the  founder  of 
the  preparatory  school,  he  submitted  directly  to  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey,  during  the  montli  of  February  last,  another  proposition  accom- 
panied by  an  agreement  duly  veritied,  not  only  to  bequeath  to  the 
commonwealth  the  property  of  the  school,  valued  at  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  including  the  expenses  of  its  support  for  the 
first  year,  with  an  endowment  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  more,  but 
he  offered  to  pay  the  internst  on  the  proposed  endowment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution  until  his  decease,  on  condition,  that  the  state 
•hould  pay  an  amount  equal  to  this  interest,  for  the  support  of  the 
same,  for  all  time.  A  law  was  promptly,  and  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  houses  passed,  accepting  the  trust,  and  placing  the 
institution  under  the  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School. 

The  preparatory  school,  is  therefore,  in  possession  of  an  elegant 
and  commodious  brick  edifice,  two  and  a  half  stories  in  height^  liber- 
ally, and  tastefully  furnished,  and  surrounded  by  ample  grounds, 
which  will  soon  be  handsomely  laid  out  and  adorned  with  ornamental 
shrubbery.  It  has  also,  an  annual  income  of  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  one  half  of  this  sura,  being  the  interest  of  Mr.  Famum's 
endowment,  and  the  remainder,  being  the  amount  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation fixed  by  the  legislature  of  1857. 

A  more  particular  elucidation  of  the  plan  of  organization,  and  mode 
of  management,  will  hereafter  be  given,  in  an  article  upon  the  legal 
provision  for  the  training  and  improvement  of  teachers  in  New  Jersey, 
including  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  State  Normal  School,  to  appear 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal.  In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  remark,  that  in  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  Ur. 
Famum,  has  not  only  thus  rendered  **  material  aid,"  to  the  common 
schools  of  his  adopted  state,  but  he  has  rendered  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  secure  to  them  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  perpetual  and 
ever  increasing  good.  By  thus  contributing  to  the  thorough  training 
of  an  endless  succession  of  teachers,  qualified  to  guide  the  susceptible 
minds  and  hearts  of  youth,  his  far  reaching  benevolence  is  destined  to 
afiTect  for  good,  either  directly  or  remotely,  every  household  in  the 
commonwealth,  and,  indeed,  throughout  our  widely  extended  oountrj. 
Surety  the  hand  of  whole-souled  benevolence  will  never  be  able  to  find 
kr  or  nobler  field  in  which  U>  e3LQc6sA  \ta  activity  than  this. 
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BY  OABL  T027  RAUMXB,* 
IftiliHrgf  PwMte  W«nMp  nd  toilraefin  fa  PntHik. 


JoHK  Henr7  Pestalozzi  was  born  at  Zurich  on  the  12th  of  Jan- 
aary,  1746.  "Hla  father  was  a  medical  practitioner;  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Hotze,  was  a  nadve  of  Wadenschwyl  on 
the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  first  cousin  to  the  Austrian  general  Hotee, 
who  fell  at  Schannis  m  1799. 

The  father  died  prematurely,  when  Pestalozzi  was  only  six  years 
old ;  from  this  time  forward,  therefore,  "  every  thing  was  wanting,  in 
the  influences  around  him,  which  a  manly  education  of  the  facul- 
ties so  urgently  requires  at  that  age."  "  I  was  brought  up,"  he  re- 
btes,  "  by  the  hand  of  the  best  of  mothers  like  a  spoilt  darling,  such 
that  you  will  not  easily  find  a  greater.  From  one  year  to  another  I 
never  left  the  domestic  hearth  ;  in  short,  all  the  essential  means  and 
inducements  to  the  development  of  manly  vigor,  manly  experience, 
manly  ways  of  thinking,  and  manly  exercises,  were  just  as  much 
wanting  to  me,  as,  from  the  peculiarity  and  weakness  of  my  temper- 
ament, I  especially  needed  them." 

This  peculiarity,  according  to  Pestalozzi^s  own  statement,  was,  that 
with  the  most  sensitive  feelings  and  the  liveliest  imagination,  he  was 
deficient  in  the  power  of  sustained  attention,  in  reflection,  circum- 
spection, and  foresight. 

His  mother  devoted  herself  wholly  to  the  education  of  her  three 
children,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  a  faithful  servant  girl  from  the 
country,  of  the  name  of  Babeli.  •  Pestalozzi's  father,  on  his  death- 
bed, sent  for  this  girl.  "  Babeli,"  said  he,  "  for  the  sake  of  God  and 
mercy,  do  not  leave  my  wife ;  when  I  am  dead,  she  will  be  forlorn, 
and  my  children  will  &11  into  strange  and  cruel  hands."  '^  I  will  not 
leave  your  wife  when  you  die,*'  replied  Babeli ;  "I  will  remain  with 
her  till  death,  if  she  has  need  of  me."  Her  words  pacified  the  dying 
father;  she  kept  her  promise,  and  remained  till  her  death  with  the 

*fi  this  &ttM%  w«  follow  lltcrallj,  bat  wKb  occKrioiMl  abrldfmentfl,  the  tranalation  of 
Pra£  J.  Tillctrd,  originally  pablisbcd  Id  tht  Edoeatioul  Ezpoaltor  for  1853-4,  and  aftarward 
•olketedla  a  Toluma  of  80  pafca,  bj  Longman,  Brown,  Green  and  Ii0ng;inana,\ATx4oti'. 
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sanction  to  the  notion  of  the  trustees,  by  recognizing  it  as  a  jiart  of  its 
educational  system,  have  at  the  same  time  endorsed  the  propriety  of 
these  views,  and  afforded  ample  scope  for  submitting  them  to  a  rigor- 
ous practical  te-it. 

As  a  crowning  act  of  the  comprehensive  liberality  of  the  founder  of 
the  proj»aratory  school,  he  submitted  directly  to  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey,  dunng  the  month  of  February  last,  another  proposition  accom- 
jianied  by  an  agreement  duly  verilied,  nut  only  to  bequeath  to  the 
commonwealth  the  property  of  the  school,  valued  at  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  iucludinir  the  ex|K»nses  of  its  su]>port  for  the 
first  year,  with  an  endowment  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  more,  but 
he  otTered  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  proposed  endowment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution  until  his  decease,  on  condition,  that  the  state 
should  pay  an  amount  Cfpial  to  this  interest,  for  the  supjwrt  of  the 
same,  for  all  time.  A  law  was  prom])tly,  and  by  an  almost  unani- 
raous  vote  of  both  hous«'S  j)assed,  uccopting  the  trust,  and  placing  the 
institution  under  the  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Xorinal 
School. 

The  preparatory  school,  is  therefore,  in  possession  of  an  elegant 
and  commodious  brick  edifice,  two  and  a  half  stories  in  height,  liber- 
ally, and  tastefully  furnished,  and  surn>unded  by  ample  grounds, 
which  will  soon  be  handsomely  laid  out  and  adorned  witli  ornamental 

» 

shrubbery.  It  has  also,  an  annual  income  of  two  thousand  four  bun- 
dred  dollars,  one  half  of  this  sum,  Wing  the  interest  of  Mr.  Farnum's 
endowment,  and  the  reniiiinder,  Ix^ing  the  amount  of  the  annual  appro- 
priativ»n  fixed  by  the  legislature  of  1857. 

A  more  particular  elucidation  of  the  plan  of  organization,  and  mode 
of  management,  will  hereafter  be  given,  in  an  article  upon  the  legal 
provision  for  the  training  and  improvement  of  teachers  in  New  Jersey, 
including  the  Teachers^  Institutes,  and  State  Normal  School,  to  appear 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal.  In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  remark,  that  in  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  Mr. 
Famum,  has  not  only  thus  rendered  ^^  material  aid,**  to  the  common 
schools  of  his  adopted  state,  but  he  has  rendered  it  in  such  a  manner 
M  will  secure  to  them  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  perpetual  and 
ever  increaring  good.  By  thus  contributing  to  the  thorough  training 
of  an  endless  succession  of  teachers,  qualified  to  guide  the  susceptible 
and  hearts  of  youth,  his  far  reaching  benevolence  is  destined  to 
fir  food,  either  directly  or  remotely,  every  household  in  the 
iwaalthi  and,  indeed,  throughout  our  widely  extended  country. 
kand  of  whole-souled  benevolence  will  never  be  able  to  find 
■ittUer  field  in  which  to  exercise  its  activity  than  this. 
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BT  CABL  T027  BAJJUKEL* 
IftiliHrgfyahite  Wmhip  nd  toilraefin  fa  rnMi^ 


JoHK  Henr7  Pestalozzi  was  born  at  Zurich  on  the  12th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1746.  His  father  was  a  medical  practitioner;  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Hotze,  was  a  native  of  Wadenschwyl  on 
the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  first  cousin  to  the  Austrian  general  HotEe, 
who  fell  at  Schannis  in  1799. 

The  father  died  prematurely,  when  Pestalozzi  was  only  six  years 
old ;  from  this  time  forward,  therefore,  "  every  thing  was  wanting,  in 
the  influences  around  him,  which  a  manly  education  of  the  facul- 
ties so  urgently  requires  at  that  age."  "  I  was  brought  up,*'  he  re- 
lates, "  by  the  hand  of  the  best  of  mothers  like  a  spoilt  darling,  such 
that  you  will  not  easily  find  a  greater.  From  one  year  to  another  I 
never  left  the  domestic  hearth  ;  in  short,  all  the  essential  means  and 
inducements  to  the  development  of  manly  vigor,  manly  experience, 
manly  ways  of  thinking,  and  manly  exercises,  were  just  as  much 
wanting  to  me,  as,  from  the  peculiarity  and  weakness  of  my  temper- 
ament^  I  especially  needed  them." 

Thh  peculiarity,  according  to  Pestalozzi^s  own  statement,  was,  that 
witb  the  most  sensitive  feelings  and  the  liveliest  imagination,  he  was 
deficient  in  the  power  of  sustained  attention,  in  reflection,  circum- 
spection, and  foresight 

Hit  mother  devoted  herself  wholly  to  the  education  of  her  three 
diildren,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  a  faithful  servant  girl  from  the 
conntrj,  of  the  name  of  Babeli.  •  Pestalozzi^s  father,  on  his  death- 
bad,  aent  for  this  giri.  ^  Babeli,"  said  he,  *'  for  the  sake  of  God  and 
mercy,  do  not  leaye  my  wife ;  when  I  am  dead,  she  will  be  forlorn, 
and  my  children  will  Ml  into  strange  and  cruel  hands."  *'  I  will  not 
lailfe  yonr  wife  when  you  die,"  replied  Babeli ;  **I  will  remain  with 
bar  flD  death,  if  she  has  need  of  me."  Her  words  pacified  the  dying 
fiiiiber;  die  kept  her  promise,  and  remained  till  her  death  with  the 
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mother.  ''Her  great  fidelityyTeBtalozad  says, ''was  the  result  of 
her  strong,  simple,  and  pious  fiuth.**  As  the  mother  was  in  verj 
straitened  circumstances,  Babeli  economized  wherever  she  could ;  she 
even  restrained  the  children  when  they  wanted  to  go  into  the  street, 
or  to  any  place  where  they  had  no  business  to  go,  with  the  wordS| 
**  why  will  you  needlessly  wear  out  your  shoes  and  clothes  ?  See 
how  much  your  mother  denies  herself,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
you  an  education ;  how  for  weeks  and  months  together  she  never 
goes  out  any  where,  but  saves  every  farthing  for  your  schooling." 
Nevertheless,  the  mother  was  liberal  in  those  expenses  which  respect- 
ability requires,  nor  did  she  let  the  children  be  without  handsome 
Sunday  clothes.  These,  however,  they  were  allowed  to  wear  but 
seldom,  and  they  had  to  take  them  off  again  as  soon  as  they  came 
home. 

'^I  saw  the  world,"  says  Pestalozzi,  ''only  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  my  mother's  parlor,  and  within  the  equally  narrow  limits  of  my 
school-room ;  to  real  human  life  I  was  almost  as  great  a  stranger,  as 
if  I  did  not  live  in  the  world  in  which  I  dwelt" 

Pestalozzi's  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side  was  minister  at  Hdngg, 
a  village  three  miles  from  Zurich.  With  him  Pestalozzi  spent  several 
months  every  year,  from  the  time  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  The 
old  man  conscientiously  cared  for  the  souls  of  his  flock,  and  thereby 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  village  school ;  his  piety  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  grandson. 

Of  his  early  school  days,  Pestalozzi  relates  the  following : — 

"  In  all  boys'  games,  I  was  the  most  clumsy  and  helpless  among 
all  my  school  fellows,  and  nevertheless,  in  a  certain  way,  I  always 
wanted  to  excel  the  others.  This  caused  some  of  them  very  fre- 
quently to  pass  their  jokes  upon  me.  One  of  them  gave  me  the 
nickname  *  Harry  Whimsical  of  Foolstown.'  Most  of  them,  however, 
liked  my  good  natured  and  obliging  disposition ;  though  they  knew 
my  general  clumsiness  and  awkwardness,  as  well  as  my  carelessness 
and  thoughtlessness  in  everything  that  did  not  particularly  interest 
me. 

"Accordingly,  although  one  of  the  best  pupils,  I  nevertheless 
committed,  with  incomprehensible  thoughtlessness,  faults  of  which 
not  even  the  worst  of  them  was  ever  guilty.  While  I  generally 
seized  with  quickness  and  accuracy  upon  the  essential  matter  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction,  I  was  generally  very  indifferent  and  thought- 
less as  to  the  forms  in  which  it  was  given.  At  the  same  time  that 
I  was  far  behind  my  fellow  scholars  in  some  parts  of  a  rabject,  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  subject  I  often  surpassed  them  in  an  nnnraai 
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degree.  This  is  so  true,  that  once,  when  one  of  my  professors,  who 
had  a  very  good  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  not  the  least  eloquence  of 
style,  translated  and  published  some  orations  of  Demosthenes,  I  had 
the  boldness,  with  the  limited  school  rudiments  which  I  then  possessed, 
to  translate  one  of  these  orations  myself,  and  to  give  it  in,  at  the 
examination,  as  a  specimen  of  my  progress  in  this  branch  of  study. 
A  portion  of  this  translation  was  printed  in  the  Linden  Journal,  in 
connection  with  an  article  entitled  ^Agis.'  Just  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  made  incomparably  more  progress  in  certain  parts  of  my  subjects 
of  instruction  than  in  others,  so  generally  it  was  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  me  to  be  sensibly  affected  by,  (I  dare  not  say  to  understand 
thoroughly,)  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  I  was  to  learn,  than 
to  exercise  myself  in  the  means  of  practicing  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  toish  to  be  acquainted  with  some  branches  of  knowledge 
that  took  hold  on  my  heart  and  my  imagination,  even  though  I  neg- 
lected the  means  of  acquiring  them,  was  nevertheless  enthusiastically 
alive  within  me ;  and  unfortunately,  the  tone  of  public  instruction  in 
my  native  town  at  this  period  was  in  a  high  degree  calculated  to  fos- 
ter this  visionary  fancy  of  taking  an  active  interest  in,  and  believing 
one's  self  capable  of,  the  practice  of  things  in  which  one  had  by  no 
means  had  sufficient  exercise,  and  this  fancy  was  very  prevalent 
among  the  youth  of  my  native  town  generally."  What  a  foreshad- 
owing is  Pestalozzi's  childhood  of  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  career  I 
Among  Pestalozzi*s  teachers,  there  were  three  who  exercised  an  in- 
fluence upon  him  in  his  youth, — Bodmer,  Breitinger,  and  Steinbrti- 
chel.  Bodmer  was  Professor  of  History  from  1725  to  1775  ;  he  is 
known  by  his  literary  controversies  with  Gottsched  and  Lessing,  his 
edition  of  the  Minniesingers,  and  his  epic  poem  upon  the  Deluge. 
Breitinger,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  from  1731  to  1776,  edi- 
ted the  Septuagint.  Steinbriichel  is  described  as  a  witty  and  learned 
man,  but  very  much  inclined  to  infidel  "  illumination.'*  "  Indepen- 
dence, freedom,  beneficence,  self-sacrifice,  and  patriotism,  were  the 
watchwords  of  our  public  education,"  says  Pestalozzi.  "But  the 
means  of  attaining  all  this  which  was  particularly  commended  to  us 
— mental  distinction — was  left  without  solid  and  sufficient  training 
of  the  practical  ability  which  is  its  essential  condition.  We  were 
taught,  in  a  visionary  manner,  to  seek  for  independeuce  in  an  abstract 
acquaintance  with  truth,  without  being  made  to  feel  strongly  what 
was  essentially  necessary  to  the  security  both  of  our  inward  and  of 
our  outward  domestic  and  civil  independence.  The  tone  of  the  in- 
struction which  we  received,  led  us,  with  much  vivacity  and  many 
•ttraotiTB  representatioiis,  to  be  ao  short-nghted  and  inconsiderate  as 


ta  set  little  value  upon,  and  alioofit  to  despise^  the  external^  me^oa^, 
W'ealth,  honor,  and  cpn8ideratk>n«  This  was  carije4  to.  such  a  lepgj;^ 
tbat  we  imagined,  while  we  were  jet  in  the  condition  of  boya^  tl^ti 
bj  a  superficial  school  acquaintance  with  the  great  civil  life  of  Gieeoe 
and  Rome,  we  could  emiuentlj  prepare  ourselres  for  the.  little  citiU 
life  in  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons.*^ 

Pestalozzi  further,  relates,  that  the  appearance  of  the  writings,  of 
Rousseau  was  a  great  means  of  keeping  alive  the  errors  into  which 
the  noble  flight  of  true  and  patriotic  sentiment  had  led  the  more  disr 
tinguished  of  the  young  Swiss,  ^  They  had  run,"  he  says,  ''into  one- 
sided, rash,  and  confused  notions,  into  which  Voltaire's  sednctive 
infidelity,  being  opposed  to  the  pure  holiness  of  religion,  and  to  its 
simplicity  and  innocence,  had  helped  to  lead  them.  Out  of  all  this," 
he  tells  us,  **  a  new  tendency  was  produced,  which  ^as  totally  inoon- 
sistent  with  the  real  welfare  of  our  native  town,  constituted  as  it  was 
according  to  the  old-fashioned  style  of  the  imperial  free  cities,  which 
was  neither  calculated  to  preserve  what  was  good  in  the  old  insiita- 
tions,  nor  to  introduce  any  that  were  substantially  better." 

At  this  time,  Pestalozzi^s  contemporary,  Lavater,  founded  a  league 
which  Pestalozzi  joined,  bdng  then  a  lad  of  fifteen.  The  young  men 
who  formed  Uiis  league,  with  Lavater  at  their  head,  brought  a  public 
charge  of  injustice  against  Grebel,  the  governor  of  the  canton,  im- 
peached the  character  of  Brunner,  the  mayor  of  Zurich,  and  declared 
war  against  unworthy  ministers  of  religion. 

^  The  moment  Rousseau's  JEmile  appeared,"  says  Pestaloazi,  **  my 
visionary  and  highly  speculative  mind  was  enthusiastically  seized  by 
tlus  visionary  and  highly  speculative  book.  I  compared  the  educa- 
tion which  I  enjoyed  in  the  corner  of  my  mother's  parlor,  and  also  in 
the  school  which  I  frequented,  with  what  Rousseau  demanded  for  the 
education  of  his  Emilus.  The  home  as  well  as  the  puUic  education 
of  the  whole  world,  and  of  all  ranks  of  society,  appeared  to  me  alto- 
gether as  a  crippled  thing,  which  was  to  find  a  universal  renaedy  for 
its  present  pitiful  condition  in  Rousseau's  lofty  ideas. 

^  The  ideal  system  of  liberty,  also,  to  which  Rousseau  imparted 
fi^sh  animation,  increased  in  me  the  visionary  desire  for  a  more  ex- 
tended sphere  of  activity,  in  which  I  might  promote  the  welfiuie  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  Juvenile  ideas  as  to  what  it  was  necesaaijr 
and  possible  to  do  in  this  respect  in  my  native  town,  induced  me  to 
abandon  the  clerical  profession,  to  which  I  had  formerly  leaned,  and 
for  which  I  had  been  destined,  and  caused  the  thought  to  spring  np 
wjithin  me,  that  it  might  be  possible,  by  the.study  ot  the^lfiw^  tsi findr 
a  career  that  would  be  lik»ly  to  procure  txjm$mmm^.imli9tmkJlm 
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(Opportanity  and  means  of  exercising  an  active  influence  on  the  civ3 
condition  of  my  native  town,  and  even  of  my  native  land." 

There  was  at  this  time  a  great  controversy  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
particalaTly  between  the  town  and  the  country.  Pestalozzi  had  already 
as  a  boy,  when  living  with  his  grandfather,  the  village  pastor,  won 
the  afiection  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  might  early  have 
beard  the  complaint  of  the  country  clergy,  omne  malum  ex  urbe, — 
**'  all  harm  comes  from  the  town."  A  fierce  hatred  toward  the  aris- 
tocracy who  oppressed  the  country  people  was  kindled  in  his  young 
heart,  and  even  in  old  age  it  was  not  altogether  extinguished.  This 
warmth  of  anger  coexisted  in  him  with  great  warmth  of  love  for  the 
people ;  Gdthe's  saying — 

**  Touth'i  wing!  •hoald  trim  themselTM  for  flifht 

Ere  youthful  itrength  be  gone, 
Thro'  hate  of  wrong  and  love  of  rif  ht 
To  bear  him  braTelj  on—" 

diaracterizes  not  only  the  young  Pestalozzi,  but  also  the  old  man ;  it 
characterizes  most  of  his  writings. 

He  was  seconded  at  tiiis  time  by  a  friend  of  the  name  of  Blunts 
tdili,  but  a  pulmonary  complaint  laid  this  young  man  upon  his  death- 
bed. He  sent  for  Pestalozzi,  and  said  to  him,  *'  I  die,  and  when  you 
are  left  to  yourself  you  must  not  plunge  into  any  career  which  from 
your  good  natured  and  confiding  disposition,  might  become  danger- 
ous to  you.  Seek  for  a  quiet,  tranquil  career ;  and  unless  you  have 
at  your  side  a  man  who  will  faithfully  assist  you  with  a  calm,  dispas- 
nonate  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  by  no  means  embark  in  any 
extensive  undertaking  whose  failure  would  in  any  way  be  perilous  to 
you."  An  opinion  of  Pestalozzi^s  character  which  was  strikingly 
confirmed  by  almost  every  subsequent  event  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  his  friend's  death,  Pestalozzi  himself  became  danger- 
ously ill,  probably  in  consequence  of  his  overstrained  exertion  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  legal  and  historical  studies.  His  physicians  advised  him 
to  give  up  scientific  pursuits  fbr  a  time,  and  to  recreate  himself  in  the 
country.  This  advice,  which  was  strengUiened  by  Rousseau's  anti- 
scientific  diatribes,  Pestalozzi  followed  too  faithfully.  He  renounced 
the  study  of  books,  burnt  his  manuscripts,  went  to  his  maternal  rela- 
tion. Dr.  Hotce  at  Richtersvryl,  and  from  thence  to  Kirchberg,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  to  Tschiffeli,  a  farmer  of  considerable  reputation. 
From  him  Pestalozzi  sought  advice  as  to  how  he  might  best  realize 
his  plans  for  the  country  people.  '^I  had  come  to  him,*'  says  Pestal- 
ozzi, **  a  political  visionary,  though  with  many  profound  and  correct 
sttakuiMDli,  views,  and  prospects  in  political  matters ;  and  I  went 
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away  from  him  just  as  great  an  agricultural  visionary,  though  with 
many  enlarged  and  correct  ideas  and  intentions  in  regard  to  agricul- 
ture. My  stay  with  him  only  had  this  effect — that  the  gigantic 
views  in  relation  to  my  exertions  were  awakened  within  me  afresh  by 
his  agricultural  plans,  which,  though  difficult  of  execution,  and  in 
part  impracticable,  were  bold  and  extensive ;  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  they  caused  me,  in  my  thoughtlessness  as  to  the  means  of  car- 
rying them  out,  to  fall  into  a  callousness,  the  consequences  of  which 
contributed  in  a  decisive  manner  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  into 
which  I  was  plunged  in  the  very  first  years  of  my  rural  Ufe.*' 

Tschiffeli*s  plantations  of  madder  were  exciting  great  attention  at 
that  time,  and  induced  Pestalozzi  to  make  a  similar  experiment  He 
learnt  that  near  the  \illage  of  Birr  there  was  a  large  tract  of  barren 
chalky  heath-land  to  be  sold,  which  was  only  used  for  a  sheep-walk. 
He  joined  a  rich  mercantile  firm  in  Zurich,  and  bought  about  100 
acres  of  this  land,  at  the  nominal  price  of  ten  florins.  A  builder 
erected  for  him,  on  the  land  he  had  purchased,  a  dwelling  house  in 
the  Italian  style ;  Pestalozzi  himself  calls  this  an  injudicious  and  im- 
prudent step.    To  the  whole  estate  he  gave  the  name  of  Neuhofl 

Among  the  friends  of  Pestalozzi^s  youth,  was  Schulthess,  (the  son 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Zurich,)  for  whose  beautiful  sister,  Anna 
Schulthess,  Pestalozzi  entertained  an  affection.  A  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  beautiful  maiden,  gives  us  a  profound  insight  into  the 
workings  of  his  heart,  and  even  into  his  future  life.  In  this  letter  he 
lays  before  her  his  hopes  and  resolutions,  and  also,  with  the  utmost 
candor  and  with  great  self-knowledge,  his  faults.    He  thus  writes : — 

"  My  dear,  my  only  Fribnd. 

^  Our  whole  future  life,  our  whole  happiness,  our  duties  toward  our 
country  and  our  posterity,  and  the  security  of  virtue,  call  upon  us  to 
follow  the  only  correct  guide  in  our  actions — ^Truth.  I  will,  with  all 
candor,  made  known  to  you  the  serious  reflection  I  have  had  in  these 
solemn  days  upon  the  relation  subsisting  between  us ;  I  am  happy 
that  I  know  before-hand,  that  my  friend  will  find  more  true  love  in 
the  calm  truth  of  this  contemplation,  which  so  intimately  concerns 
our  happiness,  than  in  the  ardor  of  pleasant,  but  often  not  too  wise, 
outpourings  of  a  feeling  heart,  which  I  now  with  difficulty  restrain. 

**  Dear  friend,  first  of  all  I  must  tell  you  that  in  future  I  shall  but 
seldom  dare  to  approach  you.  I  have  already  come  too  frequently 
and  too  imprudentiy  to  your  brother^s  house ;  I  see  that  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  limit  my  visits  to  you ;  I  have  not  the  slightest  ability  te 
conceal  my  feelings.  My  sole  art  in  this  respect  consists  in  flering 
^  m  those  who  observe  them ;  I  should  not  be  able  to  be  in  oompADy 
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with  you  for  even  half  an  evening,  without  its  being  possible  for  a 
moderately  acute  observer  to  perceive  that  I  was  in  a  disturbed  state 
of  mind.  We  know  each  other  sufficiently,  dear,  to  be  able  to  rely 
upon  mutual  straightforward  honesty  and  sincerity.  I  propose  to  you 
a  correspondence  in  which  we  shall  make  our  undisguised  thoughts 
known  to  each  other  with  all  the  freedom  of  oral  conversation.  Yes, 
I  will  open  myself  fully  and  freely  to  you ;  I  will  even  now  with  the 
greatest  candor,  let  you  look  as  deep  into  my  heart  as  I  am  myself 
able  to  penetrate ;  I  will  show  you  my  views  in  the  light  of  my  pres- 
ent and  future  condition,  as  clearly  as  I  see  them  myself 

^  Dearest  Schulthess,  those  of  my  &ultB  which  appear  to  me  the 
most  important  in  relation  to  the  situation  in  which  I  may  be  placed 
in  after-life,  are  improvidence,  incautiousness,  and  a  want  of  presence 
of  mind  to  meet  unexpected  changes  in  my  future  prospects,  when- 
ever they  may  occur.  I  know  not  how  far  they  may  be  diminished 
by  my  efforts  to  counteract  them,  by  calm  judgment  and  experience. 
At  present,  I  have  them  still  in  such  a  degree,  that  I  dare  not  conceal 
them  from  the  maiden  whom  I  love ;  they  are  &ults,  my  dear,  which 
deserve  your  fullest  consideration.  I  have  other  &ultB,  arising  from 
my  irritability  and  sensitiveness,  which  oftentimes  will  not  submit  to 
my  judgment  I  very  frequently  allow  myself  to  run  into  excesses . 
in  praising  and  blaming,  in  my  likings  and  dislikings ;  I  cleave  so 
strongly  to  many  things  which  I  possess,  that  the  force  with  which  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  them  often  exceeds  the  limits  which  reaspn 
assigns ;  whenever  my  country  or  my  friend  is  unhappy,  I  am  myself 
unhappy.  Direct  your  whole  attention  to  this  weakness ;  there  will 
be  times  when  the  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity  of  my  soul  will  suffer 
under  it  If  even  it  does  not  hinder  me  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties,  yet  I  shall  scarcely  ever  be  great  enough  to  fulfill  them,  in 
such  adverse  circumstances,  with  the  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity  of  a 
wise  man,  who  is  ever  true  to  himself.  Of  my  great,  and  indeed 
very  reprehensible  negligence  in  all  matters  of  etiquette,  and  gene* 
rally  in  all  matters  which  are  not  in  themselves  of  importance,  I  need 
not  speak ;  any  one  may  see  them  at  first  sight  of  me.  I  also  owe 
you  the  open  confession,  my  dear,  that  I  shall  always  consider 
my  duties  toward  my  beloved  partner  subordinate  to  my  duties 
toward  my  country  ^  and  that,  although  I  shall  be  the  tenderest 
husband,  nevertheless  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  inexorable  to 
the  tears  of  my  wife,  if  she  should  ever  attempt  to  restrain  me  by 
them  from  the  direct  performance  of  my  duties  as  atiitizen,  whatevw 
this  might  lead  to.  My  wife  shall  be  the  confident  of  my  heart,  the 
pftrtner  of  all  my  most  secret  counsels.    A  great  and  honest  simplicity 
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Paul  Farnum,  whose  name  is  indissolublj  associated  by  act  of  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey,  passed  May,  1857,  with  the  Preparatory 
School,  at  Beverly,  which  his  liberality  has  established,  endowed,  and 
conveyed  to  that  state,  and  by  the  legislature  adopted  as  a  state  insti- 
tution, was  bom  in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1788,  and  m 
now  therefore  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  removed  to  Boston,  in  1825, 
and  from  that  year,  until  1846,  was  very  successfully  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  During 
the  latter  year  he  abandoned  business,  and  retired  to  a  quiet  and  rural 
home  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Delaware,  near  the  borough  of  Beverly, 
where  he  now  resides, 

Mr.  Farnum  had  for  many  years,  entertained  as  a  favorite  idea,  the 
project  of  establishing  and  endowing  a  school  of  a  high  order,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  youth  in  his  adopted  vicinage.  But  when  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  in  the  winter  of  1855,  passed  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers,  leaving 
the  location  of  the  institution,  open  to  the  competition  of  the  different 
localities  desiring  it,  his  quick  eye  readily  discerned  the  means  by 
which  his  generous  purposes  might  be  made  at  once  to  assume  a 
much  more  comprehensive  and  beneficent  shape,  and  to  confer  a  suo- 
oesuon  of  untold  blessings,  not  only  upon  his  own  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, but  upon  the  people  of  the  entire  state.  Accordingly,  when 
proposals  for  the  location  of  the  Normal  School  were  solicited,  Mr. 
Farnum,  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  offers  more  liberal 
than  those  made  by  any  other  man,  or  association  of  men. 

His  propositions  would  have  been  promptly  accepted,  but  for  over- 
ruling considerations,  which  compelled  the  trustees  to  fix  upon  the 
capital  of  the  state,  as  the  most  appropriate  theater  for  the  trial  of 
an  "experiment,"  instituted  by  the  legislature,  and  dependent  upon 
its  approving  aid  for  a  successful  issue. 

Mr.  Farnum  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  this  decision  of  the  trustees, 
but  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  the  building  already  commenced 
by  him,  and  awaited  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  realization  of  his 
favorite  object, — that  of  aiding  the  commonwealth  in  her  efforts  for 
the  training  of  teachers  for  her  public  schools.    The  State  Normal 
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sanction  to  the  action  of  the  trustees,  by  recognizing  it  as  a  part  of  its 
educational  system,  have  at  the  same  time  endorsed  the  propriety  of 
these  views,  and  afforded  ample  sc-ope  for  submitting  them  to  a  rigor- 
ous practical  test 

As  a  crowning  act  of  the  comprehensive  liberality  of  the  founder  of 
the  preparatory  school,  he  submitted  directly  to  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey,  during  the  month  of  February  last,  another  proposition  accom- 
panied by  an  agreement  duly  veritied,  not  only  to  bequeath  to  the 
commonwealth  the  property  of  the  school,  valued  at  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  including  the  expenses  of  its  support  for  the 
first  year,  with  an  endowment  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  more,  but 
he  offered  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  proposed  endowment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution  until  his  decease,  on  condition,  that  the  state 
should  pay  an  amount  equal  to  this  interest,  for  the  support  of  the 
same,  for  all  time.  A  law  was  promptly,  and  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  houses  passed,  accepting  the  trust,  and  placing  the 
institution  under  the  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School. 

The  preparatory  school,  is  therefore,  in  possession  of  an  elegant 
and  commodious  brick  edifice,  two  and  a  half  stories  in  height,  liber- 
ally, and  tastefully  furnished,  and  surrounded  by  ample  grounds, 
which  will  soon  be  handsomely  laid  out  and  adorned  with  ornamental 
shrubbery.  It  has  also,  an  annual  income  of  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  one  half  of  this  sum,  being  the  interest  of  Mr.  Famum's 
endowment,  and  the  remainder,  being  the  amount  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation fixed  by  the  legislature  of  1857. 

A  more  particular  elucidation  of  the  plan  of  organization,  and  mode 
of  management,  will  hereafter  be  g^ven,  in  an  article  upon  the  legal 
provision  for  the  training  and  improvement  of  teachers  in  New  Jersey* 
including  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  State  Normal  School,  to  appear 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal.  In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  iniq>- 
propriate  to  remark,  that  in  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  Mr. 
Famum,  has  not  only  thus  rendered  ^^  material  aid,^  to  the  oonmion 
schools  of  his  adopted  state,  but  he  has  rendered  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  secure  to  them  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  perpetual  and 
ever  increasing  good.  By  thus  contributing  to  the  thorough  training 
of  an  endless  succession  of  teachers,  qualified  to  guide  the  susceptible 
minds  and  hearts  of  youth,  his  far  reaching  benevolence  is  destined  to 
affect  for  good,  either  directly  or  remotely,  every  household  in  the 
commonwealth,  and,  indeed^  throughout  our  widely  extended  oountiy. 
Surely  the  hand  of  whole-souled  benevolence  will  never  be  able  to  find 
a  broader  or  nobler  field  in  which  to  exercise  its  aoti?ity  than  thia. 
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John  Henry  Pestalozzi  was  born  at  Zurich  on  the  12th  of  Jan- 
uaiy,  1746.  His  father  was  a  medical  practitioner;  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Hotze,  was  a  native  of  Wadenschwyl  on 
the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  first  cousin  to  the  Austrian  general  Hot26| 
who  fell  at  Schannis  in  1799. 

The  father  died  prematurely,  when  Pestalozzi  was  only  six  years 
old ;  from  this  time  forward,  therefore,  "  every  thing  was  wanting,  in 
the  influences  around  him,  which  a  manly  education  of  the  facul- 
ties so  urgently  requires  at  that  age."  "  I  was  brought  up,"  he  re- 
lates, '*  by  the  hand  of  the  best  of  mothers  like  a  spoilt  darling,  such 
that  you  will  not  easily  find  a  greater.  From  one  year  to  another  I 
never  left  the  domestic  hearth  ;  in  short,  all  the  essential  means  and 
inducements  to  the  development  of  manly  vigor,  manly  experience, 
manly  ways  of  thinking,  and  manly  exercises,  were  just  as  much 
wanting  to  me,  as,  from  the  peculiarity  and  weakness  of  my  temper- 
ament, I  especially  needed  them." 

This  peculiarity,  according  to  Pestalozzi^s  own  statement,  was,  that 
with  the  most  sensitive  feelings  and  the  liveliest  imagination,  he  was 
deficient  in  the  power  of  sustained  attention,  in  reflection,  circum- 
spection, and  foresight 

His  mother  devoted  herself  wholly  to  the  education  of  her  three 
children,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  a  faithful  servant  girl  from  the 
country,  of  the  name  of  Babeli.  •  Pestalozzi^s  father,  on  his  death- 
bed, sent  for  this  girl.  "  Babeli,"  said  he,  '^  for  the  sake  of  God  and 
mercy,  do  not  leave  my  wife ;  when  I  am  dead,  she  will  be  forlorn, 
and  my  children  will  fall  into  strange  and  cruel  hands."  "  I  will  not 
leave  your  wife  when  you  die,*'  replied  Babeli ;  "I  will  remain  with 
her  till  death,  if  she  has  need  of  me."    Her  words  pacified  the  dying 

fether;  she  kept  her  promise,  and  remained  till  her  death  with  the 

»i^^— ^^»~— ^— — ^^— — i— ^— i— ^— ^^^— ^— ^—      ^^■— ^^■^■^—  -^-^^—'^—^^^^^—  — ^^-^^ 

*!■  this  artidt  m-  kiUom  lltenUj,  bat  wKb  oecMioMl  tbrldfrneiiti,  rb«  tnaalatioa  of 
Pnf.  J.  Tillwrd,  orlgiiwllx  pablltbed  In  Uie  EdoMtioul  Ejcpoittor  for  18o3-4,  and  aftarwaid 
eoDeeted  in  a  Tohona  of  80  paffea,  bj  Loofmao,  Brown,  Green  and  Longmana,  London : 
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mother.  ''Her  great  fidelity,**  Festalozzi  says, ''was  tbe  result  of 
her  strong,  simple,  and  pious  faith."  As  the  mother  was  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  Babeli  economized  wherever  she  could ;  she 
even  restrained  the  children  when  they  wanted  to  go  into  the  street, 
or  to  any  place  where  they  had  no  business  to  go,  with  the  words, 
"  why  will  you  needlessly  wear  out  your  shoes  and  clothes  ?  See 
how  much  your  mother  denies  herself,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
you  an  education ;  how  for  weeks  and  months  together  she  never 
goes  out  any  where,  but  saves  every  farthing  for  your  schooling." 
Nevertheless,  the  mother  was  liberal  in  those  expenses  which  respect- 
ability requires,  nor  did  she  let  the  children  be  without  handsome 
Sunday  clothes.  These,  however,  they  were  allowed  to  wear  but 
seldom,  and  they  had  to  take  them  off  again  as  soon  as  they  came 
home. 

'*I  saw  the  world,**  says  Pestalozzi,  "only  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  my  mother's  parlor,  and  within  the  equally  narrow  limits  of  my 
school-room ;  to  real  human  life  I  was  almost  as  great  a  stranger,  as 
if  I  did  not  live  in  the  world  in  which  I  dwelt." 

Pe8talozzi*8  grandfather  on  the  mother^s  side  was  minister  at  Hdngg, 
a  village  three  miles  from  Zurich.  With  him  Pestalozzi  spent  several 
months  every  year,  from  the  time  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  The 
old  man  conscientiously  cared  for  the  souls  of  his  flock,  and  thereby 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  village  school ;  his  piety  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  grandson. 

Of  his  early  school  days,  Pestalozzi  relates  the  following : — 

"  In  all  boys'  games,  I  was  the  most  clumsy  and  helpless  among 
all  my  school  fellows,  and  nevertheless,  in  a  certain  way,  I  always 
wanted  to  excel  the  others.  This  caused  some  of  them  very  fre- 
quently to  pass  their  jokes  upon  me.  One  of  them  gave  me  the 
nickname  '  Harry  Whimsical  of  Foolstown.*  Most  of  them,  however, 
liked  my  good  natured  and  obliging  disposition ;  though  they  knew 
my  general  clumsiness  and  awkwardness,  as  well  as  my  carelessness 
and  thoughtlessness  in  everything  that  did  not  particularly  interest 
me. 

"Accordingly,  although  one  of  the  best  pupils,  I  nevertheless 
committed,  with  incomprehensible  thoughtlessness,  faults  of  which 
not  even  the  worst  of  them  was  ever  guilty.  While  I  generally 
seized  with  quickness  and  accuracy  upon  the  essential  matter  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction,  I  was  generally  very  indifferent  and  thought- 
less as  to  the  forms  in  which  it  was  given.  At  the  same  time  that 
I  was  far  behind  my  fellow  scholars  in  some  parts  of  a  rabjeet,  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  subject  I  often  surpassed  them  in  an  imuiaal 
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degree.  This  is  so  true,  that  once,  when  one  of  my  professors,  who 
had  a  very  good  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  not  the  least  eloquence  of 
style,  translated  and  published  some  orations  of  Demosthenes,  I  had 
the  boldness,  with  the  limited  school  rudiments  which  I  then  possessed, 
to  translate  one  of  these  orations  myself,  and  to  give  it  in,  at  the 
examination,  as  a  specimen  of  my  progress  in  this  branch  of  study. 
A  portion  of  this  translation  was  printed  in  the  Linden  Journal,  in 
connection  with  an  article  entitled  *Agis.'  Just  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  made  incomparably  more  progress  in  certain  parts  of  my  subjects 
of  instruction  than  in  others,  so  generally  it  was  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  me  to  be  sensibly  affected  by,  (I  dare  not  say  to  understand 
thoroughly,)  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  I  was  to  learn,  than 
to  exercise  myself  in  the  means  of  practicing  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  some  branches  of  knowledge 
that  took  hold  on  my  heart  and  ray  imagination,  even  though  T  neg- 
lected the  means  of  acquiring  them,  was  nevertheless  enthusiastically 
alive  within  me ;  and  unfortunately,  the  tone  of  public  instruction  in 
my  native  town  at  this  period  was  in  a  high  degree  calculated  to  fos- 
ter this  visionary  fancy  of  taking  an  active  interest  in,  and  believing 
one's  self  capable  of,  the  practice  of  things  in  which  one  had  by  no 
means  had  sufficient  exercise,  and  this  fancy  was  very  prevalent 
among  the  youth  of  my  native  town  generally."  What  a  foreshad- 
owing is  Pestalozzi's  childhood  of  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  career  I 
Among  Pestalozzi's  teachers,  there  were  three  who  exercised  an  in- 
fluence upon  him  in  his  youth, — ^Bodmer,  Breitinger,  and  Steinbrti- 
chel.  Bodmer  was  Professor  of  History  from  1725  to  1775  ;  he  is 
known  by  his  literary  controversies  with  Gottsched  and  Lessing,  his 
edition  of  the  Minniesingers,  and  his  epic  poem  upon  the  Deluge. 
Breitinger,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  from  1731  to  177 6,  edi- 
ted the  Septuagint.  Steinbriichel  is  described  as  a  witty  and  learned 
man,  but  very  much  inclined  to  infidel  "  illumination."  "  Indepen- 
dence, freedom,  beneficence,  self-sacrifice,  and  patriotism,  were  the 
watchwords  of  our  public  education,"  says  Pestalozzi.  "But  the 
means  of  attaining  all  this  which  was  particularly  commended  to  us 
— mental  distinction — was  left  without  solid  and  sufficient  training 
of  the  practical  ability  which  is  its  essential  condition.  We  were 
taught,  in  a  visionary  manner,  to  seek  for  independence  in  an  abstract 
acquaintance  with  truth,  without  being  made  to  feel  strongly  what 
was  essentially  necessary  to  the  security  both  of  our  inward  and  of 
our  outward  domestic  and  civil  independence.  The  tone  of  the  in- 
struction which  we  received,  led  us,  with  much  vivacity  and  many 
attraetiYe  raprweiitations,  to  be  so  short-sighted  and  inconsiderate  as 


to  aet  little  value  upon,  aud  almost  to  despise^  the  extenud.  meima^, 
w^th,  honor,  and  consideratbii.  This  was  canjed  to,  auch  a  lep^gjjl^ 
t^at  we  imagined,  while  we  were  yet  in  the  condition  of  boy%  tl^ 
by  a  superficial  school  aoquaintanoe  with  the  great  civil  life  of  6i«<K)0 
and  Rome,  we  could  emiuently  prepare  ourselves  for  the,  little  cii^ 
life  in  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons.'^ 

Pestalozzi  further  relates,  that  tl^e  appearance  of  the  writings  of 
Rousseau  was  a  great  means  of  keeping  alive  the  errors  into  which 
the  noble  flight  of  true  and  patriotic  sentiment  had  led  the  more  dia^ 
tinguished  of  the  young  Swiss.  ^  They  had  i  nm,"  he  s^ys,  ^  into  one- 
sided, rash,  and  confused  notions,  into  which  Voltaire's  aednctive 
lafideHty,  being  opposed  to  the  pure  holiness  of  religion,  and  to  its 
simplicity  and  innocence,  had  helped  to  lead  them.  Ontr  of  all  this,^ 
he  tells  us,  '^  a  new  tendency  was  produced,  which  ^as  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  real  welfare  of  our  native  town,  constituted  as  it  was. 
according  to  the  old-fashioned  style  of  the  imperial  free  cities^  which 
was  neither  calculated  to  preserve  what  was  good  in  the  old  instita^ 
lions,  nor  to  introduce  any  that  were  substantially  better.'' 

At  this  time,  Pestalozzi*s  contemporary,  Lavater,  founded  a  league 
which  Pestalozzi  joined,  being  then  a  lad  of  fifteen,  The  young  men 
who  formed  this  league,  with  Lavater  at  their  head,  brought  a  publia 
charge  of  injustice  against  Grebel,  the  governor  of  the  canton,  im- 
peached the  character  of  Brunner,  the  mayor  of  Zurich,  and  declared 
war  against  unworthy  ministers  of  religion. 

^  The  moment  Rousseau's  Emile  appeared,"  says  Pestalozzi,  "  my 
visionary  and  highly  speculative  mind  was  enthusiastioally  seized  by 
tl4s  visionary  and  highly  speculative  book.  I  compared  the  educa- 
tion which  I  enjoyed  in  the  comer  of  my  mother's  parlor,  and  also  in> 
the  school  which  I  frequented,  with  what  Rousseau  demanded  for  the 
education  of  his  Emilus.  The  home  as  well  as  the  public  educajtion 
of  the  whole  world,  and  of  all  ranks  of  society,  appeared  to  me  alto- 
gether as  a  crippled  thing,  which  was  to  find  a  universal  reaiedy  for 
its  present  pitiful  condition  in  Rousseau's  lofty  ideas. 

'*  The  ideal  system  of  liberty,  also,  to  which  Rouaseau  impaited 
fresh  animation,  increased  in  me  the  visionary  desire  for  a  more  ex- 
tended sphere  of  activity,  in  which  I  might  promote  the  welfora  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  Juvenile  ideas  as  to  what  it  was  neceeaaij 
and  possible  to  do  in  this  respect  in  my  native  town,  induced  me  to 
abandon  the  clerical  profession,  to  which  I  had  formerly  leaned,  aad 
for  which  I  had  been  destined,  and  caused  the  thought  tp  apring  vp 
wjithin  me,  that  it  might  be  possible,  by  the  study  oi^  theilAW^  ta^finlr 
%  career  that  would  be  likely  to  procure  for  me»  JQWMf  >iWPt1»ttl»  IJMI 
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ifyp^Ttanity  and  means  of  exercising  an  active  influence  on  the  citA 
condition  of  my  native  town,  and  even  of  my  native  land.** 

There  was  at  this  time  a  great  controversy  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
paiticnlarly  hetween  the  town  and  the  country.  Pestalozzi  had  already 
as  a  boy,  when  living  with  his  grandfather,  the  village  pastor,  won 
the  afiection  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  might  early  have 
heard  the  complaint  of  the  country  clergy,  omne  malum  ex  urbe, — 
'^all  harm  comes  from  the  town.^  A  fierce  hatred  toward  the  aris- 
tocracy who  oppressed  the  country  people  was  kindled  in  his  young 
heart,  and  even  in  old  age  it  was  not  altogether  extinguished.  This 
warmth  of  anger  coexisted  in  him  with  great  warmth  of  love  for  the 
people ;  Gdthe's  saying — 

**  Youth's  winfi  •hould  trim  themMhret  for  flight 

Ere  jrouthfbl  itrength  be  goD«, 
Thro'  hate  of  wrong  and  k>Te  of  right 
To  bear  him  braTely  on—" 

diaracterises  not  only  the  young  Pestalozzi,  but  also  the  old  man ;  it 
characterizes  most  of  his  writings. 

He  was  seconded  at  this  time  by  a  friend  of  the  name  of  Blunts 
a^li,  but  a  pulmonary  complaint  laid  this  young  man  upon  his  death- 
bed. He  sent  for  Pestalozzi,  and  said  to  him,  *^  I  die,  and  when  yon 
are  left  to  yourself  you  must  not  plunge  into  any  career  which  from 
your  good  natured  and  confiding  disposition,  might  become  danger- 
ous to  you.  Seek  for  a  quiet,  tranquil  career ;  and  unless  you  have 
at  your  side  a  man  who  will  faithfully  assist  you  with  a  calm,  dispas- 
nonate  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  by  no  means  embark  in  any 
extensive  undertaking  whose  failure  would  in  any  way  be  perilous  to 
you."  An  opinion  of  Pestalozzi's  character  which  was  strikingly 
confirmed  by  almost  every  subsequent  event  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  his  friend's  death,  Pestalozzi  himself  became  danger^ 
ously  ill,  probably  in  consequence  of  his  overstrained  exertion  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  legal  and  historical  studies.  His  physicians  advised  him 
to  g^ve  up  scientific  pursuits  for  a  time,  and  to  recreate  himself  in  the 
country.  This  advice,  which  was  strengthened  by  Rousseau's  anti- 
tdentific  diatribes,  Pestalozzi  followed  too  faithfully.  He  renounced 
the  study  of  books,  burnt  his  manuscripts,  went  to  his  maternal  rela- 
tion, Dr.  Hotse  at  Richterswyt,  and  from  thence  to  Kirchberg,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  to  Tschiffeli,  a  farmer  of  considerable  reputation. 
From  him  Pestalozzi  sought  advice  as  to  how  he  might  best  realize 
his  plans  for  the  country  people.  **I  had  come  to  him,"  says  Pestal- 
ozzi, **  a  political  visionary,  though  with  many  profound  and  correct 
ftttainmenll,  views,  and  prospects  in  political  matters ;  and  I  went 
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away  from  him  jast  as  great  an  agricultural  visionary,  thongh  with 
many  enlarged  and  correct  ideas  and  intentions  in  regard  to  agricul- 
ture. My  stay  with  him  only  had  this  effect — that  the  gigantic 
yiews  in  relation  to  my  exertions  were  awakened  within  me  afresh  by 
his  agricultural  plans,  which,  though  difficult  of  execution,  and  in 
part  impracticable,  were  bold  and  extensive ;  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  they  caused  me,  in  my  thoughtlessness  as  to  the  means  of  car- 
rying them  out,  to  fall  into  a  callousness,  the  consequences  of  which 
contributed  in  a  decisive  manner  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  into 
which  I  was  plunged  in  the  very  first  years  of  my  rural  Hfe.^' 

Tschiffeli's  plantations  of  madder  were  exciting  great  attention  at 
that  time,  and  induced  Pestalozzi  to  make  a  similar  experiment  He 
learnt  that  near  the  village  of  Birr  there  was  a  large  tract  of  barren 
chalky  heath-land  to  be  sold,  which  was  only  used  for  a  sheep-walk. 
He  joined  a  rich  mercantile  firm  in  Zurich,  and  bought  about  100 
acres  of  this  land,  at  the  nominal  price  of  ten  florins.  A  builder 
erected  for  him,  on  the  land  he  had  purchased,  a  dwelling  house  in 
the  Italian  style ;  Pestalozzi  himself  calls  this  an  injudicious  and  im- 
prudent step.    To  the  whole  estate  he  gave  the  name  of  Neuhot 

Among  the  friends  of  Pestalozzi^s  youth,  was  Schulthess,  (the  son 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Zurich,)  for  whose  beautiful  sister,  Anna 
Schulthess,  Pestalozzi  entertained  an  affection.  A  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  beautiful  maiden,  gives  us  a  profound  insight  into  the 
workings  of  his  heart,  and  even  into  his  future  life.  In  this  letter  he 
lays  before  her  his  hopes  and  resolutions,  and  also,  with  the  utmost 
candor  and  with  great  self-knowledge,  his  faults.     He  thus  writes : — 

**  My  dear,  my  only  Friend. 

^  Our  whole  future  life,  our  whole  happiness,  our  duties  toward  our 
country  and  our  posterity,  and  the  security  of  virtue,  call  upon  us  to 
follow  the  only  correct  guide  in  our  actions — Truth.  I  wiU,  with  all 
candor,  made  known  to  you  the  serious  reflection  I  have  had  in  these 
solemn  days  upon  the  relation  subsisting  between  us ;  I  am  happy 
that  I  know  before-hand,  that  my  friend  will  find  more  true  love  in 
the  calm  truth  of  this  contemplation,  which  so  intimately  concerns 
our  happiness,  than  in  the  ardor  of  pleasant,  but  often  not  too  wise, 
outpourings  of  a  feeling  heart,  which  I  now  with  difficulty  restram. 

'*  Dear  friend,  first  of  all  I  must  tell  you  that  in  future  I  shall  but 
seldom  dare  to  approach  you.  I  have  already  come  too  frequently 
and  too  imprudently  to  your  brother^s  house ;  I  see  that  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  limit  my  visits  to  you ;  I  have  not  the  slightest  ability  te 
conceal  my  feelings.  My  sole  art  in  this  respect  consists  in  fleeing 
from  those  who  observe  them ;  I  should  not  be  able  to  be  in  oompAuy 
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with  you  for  eveo  half  an  eveniog,  without  its  beiog  possible  for  a 
moderately  acute  obeenrer  to  perceive  that  I  was  in  a  disturbed  state 
of  mind.  We  know  each  other  sufficiently,  dear,  to  be  able  to  rely 
upon  mutual  straightforward  honesty  and  sincerity.  I  propose  to  yon 
a  correspondence  in  which  we  shall  make  our  undisguised  thoughts 
known  to  each  other  with  all  the  freedom  of  oral  conversation.  Yes, 
I  will  open  myself  fully  and  freely  to  you ;  I  will  even  now  with  the 
greatest  candor,  let  you  look  as  deep  into  my  heart  as  I  am  myself 
able  to  penetrate ;  I  will  show  you  my  views  in  the  light  of  my  pres- 
ent and  future  condition,  as  clearly  as  I  see  them  myselt 

"  Dearest  Schulthess,  those  of  my  £EiultB  which  appear  to  me  the 
most  important  in  relation  to  the  situation  in  which  I  may  be  placed 
in  after-life,  are  improvidence,  incautiousness,  and  a  want  of  presence 
of  mind  to  meet  unexpected  changes  in  my  future  prospects,  when- 
ever they  may  occur.  I  know  not  how  far  they  may  be  diminished 
by  my  efforts  to  counteract  them,  by  calm  judgment  and  experienoe. 
At  present,  I  have  them  still  in  such  a  degree,  that  I  dare  not  conceal 
them  from  the  maiden  whom  I  love ;  they  are  faults,  my  dear,  which 
deserve  your  fullest  consideration.  I  have  other  fiuiltB,  arising  from 
my  irritability  and  sensitiveness,  which  oftentimes  will  not  submit  to 
my  judgment  I  very  frequently  allow  myself  to  run  into  excesses . 
in  praising  and  blaming,  in  my  likings  and  dislikings ;  I  cleave  so 
strongly  to  many  things  which  I  possess,  that  the  force  with  which  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  them  often  exceeds  the  limits  which  reaspn 
assigns ;  whenever  my  country  or  my  friend  is  unhappy,  I  am  myself 
unhappy.  Direct  your  whole  attention  to  this  weakness ;  there  will 
be  times  when  the  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity  of  my  soul  will  suffer 
under  it  K  even  it  does  not  hinder  me  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties,  yet  I  shall  scarcely  ever  be  great  enough  to  fulfill  them,  in 
such  adverse  circumstances,  with  the  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity  of  a 
wise  man,  who  is  ever  true  to  himself.  Of  my  great,  and  indeed 
very  reprehensible  negligence  in  all  matters  of  etiquette,  and  gene- 
rally in  all  matters  which  are  not  in  themselves  of  importance,  I  need 
not  speak ;  any  one  may  see  them  at  first  sight  of  me.  I  also  owe 
you  the  open  confession,  my  dear,  that  I  shall  always  consider 
my  duties  toward  my  beloved  partner  subordinate  to  my  duties 
toward  my  country  ^  and  that,  although  I  shall  be  the  tenderest 
husband,  nevertheless  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  inexorable  to 
the  tears  of  my  wife,  if  she  should  ever  attempt  to  restrain  me  by 
them  from  the  direct  performance  of  my  duties  as  atitizen,  whatever 
this  might  lead  to.  My  wife  shall  be  the  confident  of  my  heart,  the 
partaer  of  all  my  most  secret  counsels.    A  great  and  honest  simplicity 
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shall  reign  in  my  house.  And  one  thing  naore.  My  life  wiH  not 
ptie  withoat  important  and  Tery  critical  undertakii^  I  ^ail  not 
fivget  the  preeq)ts  of  Menalk,  and  my  tot  reaolntioDs  to  deirote  my- 
self wholly  to  my  country ;  I  shall  never  from  fear  of  man,  refrain 
4om  speaking,  when  I  see  that  the  good  of  my  country  calls  upon 
me  to  speak :  my  whole  heart  is  my  country's;  I  will  risk  all  (o  alle- 
viate the  need  and  misery  of  my  fellow  countrymen.  What  conse- 
quences may  the  undertakings  to  which  I  feel  myself  uiged  oo,  draw 
after  them ;  how  unequal  to  them  am  I ;  and  how  imperative  is  my 
duty  to  show  you  the  possibility  of  the  great  dangers  which  they 
may  bring  upon  me  I 

^  My  dear,  my  beloved  friend,  I  have  now  spoken  candidly  of  my 
diaracter  and  my  aspirations.  Reflect  upon  every  thing.  If  the 
iraits  which  it  was  my  duty  to  mention,  diminish  your  respect  for  me, 
you  will  still  esteem  my  sincerity,  and  you  will  not  think  less  highly 
of  me,  that  I  did  not  take  advantage  of  your  want  of  acquaintance 
with  my  character,  for  the  attainment  of  my  inmost  wishes.  Decide 
•ow  whether  you  can  give  your  heart  to  a  man  with  these  &ulta  and 
kt  such  a  condition,  and  be  happy. 

''My  dear  friend,  I  love  you  so  truly  from  my  hearty  and  with  such 
fervor,  that  this  step  has  cost  me  much ;  I  fear  to  lose  you,  dear,  when 
you  see  me  as  I  am ;  I  had  often  determined  to  be  silent ;  at  last  I 
have  conquered  myself.  My  conscience  called  loudly  to  me,  that  I 
■hnild  be  a  seducer  and  not  a  lover,  if  I  were  to  hide  from  my  be- 
loved a  trait  of  my  heart,  or  a  circumstance,  which  might  one  day 
disgust  her  and  render  her  uuhappy ;  I  now  rejoice  at  what  I  have 
done.  If  the  circumstances  into  which  duty  and  country  shall  call 
me,  set  a  limit  to  my  efforts  and  my  hopes,  still  I  shall  not  have  been 
base-minded,  not  vicious ;  I  have  not  sought  to  please  you  in  a  mask, 
•^I  have  not  deceived  you  with  chimerical  hopes  of  a  happiness  that 
k  not  to  be  looked  for ;  I  have  concealed  from  you  no  danger  and 
no  sorrow  of  the  future ;  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with." 

It  was  in  the  year  1767  that  Pestalozsi  removed  to  Neuhof.  On 
the  24th  of  January,  1769,  two  years  later,  he  married  Anna  Schul- 
liiess,  being  then  only  twenty-four  years  old.  It  was  not  long  before 
troubles  came  upon  the  young  married  couple.  The  madder  planta- 
tion did  not  prosper;  an  assistant  whom  Pestalozzi  had  engaged, 
eaused  himself  to  be  hated  by  every  body ;  the  Zurich  firm,  which  had 
advanced  money  to  Pestalozzi,  sent  two  competent  judges  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  the  estate — ^both  of  them  reported  so  unfavorably 
upon  it,  especially  upon  the  buildings,  that  the  firm  preferred  taking 
hack  their  capital  with  loss,  to  trusting  it  any  longer  in 
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baadft.  '^IlieeanM  of  the  fiuhire  of  my  nndertakiDg,"  sayt  lie,  '^]Mf 
e—ntially  and  ezduBirelj  in  myiel^  and  in  my  pronounoed  incapacity 
for  eFery  kind  of  undertaking  which  requires  eminent  practiflal 
ability.- 

Notwithstanding  the  great  distren  into  which  he  fell,  he  resolved 
not  only  to  go  on  with  farming,  bat  to  combine  with  it  a  school  for 
poor  children.  **  I  wiBhed,**  says  he,  ^  to  make  my  estate  a  centre  kn 
my  educational  and  agricultural  labors.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  I 
wanted,  like  a  visionary,  to  reach  the  highest  point  in  every  respect, 
at  the  same  time  that  I  lacked  the  fitculties,  abilities,  and  skill,  Urom 
which  alone  can  proceed  a  proper  attention  to  the  first  imd  humblest 
beginnings  and  preparatory  steps  to  the  great  things  which  I  sought 
after.  So  great,  so  unspeakably  great,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiari^ 
of  my  mind,  was  the  contrast  between  what  I  wished  to  do  and  whal 
I  did  and  was  able  to  do,  which  arose  from  the  disproportion  between 
my  good  natured  zeal,  on  the  one  side,  imd  my  mental  impotency  and 
unskillfulness  in  the  afl&iirs  of  Kfe  on  the  other.** 

By  mental  impotency,  we  must  understand  only  a  want  of  school*' 
ing  or  intellectual  disciplining  of  the  mind,  for  just  at  this  time  Pes- 
talozad's  literary  talent  made  itself  known.  He  came  forward  with  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  Poor  School  His  views  and  prin^ 
ciples  met  with  so  much  approbation  in  an  economical  point  of  veiw, 
in  spite  of  the  want  of  confidence,  in  his  practical  ability,  that  he 
received  offers  of  assistance  from  Zurich,  Bern,  and  Basel,  and  many 
poor  children  were  sent  to  him. 

Thus  began  the  Neuhof  Poor  School  in  the  year  1775 ;  it  had 
soon  fifty  pupils.  In  the  summer,  the  children  were  to  be  chiefly  em* 
ployed  in  field-work, — ^in  winter,  with  spinning  and  other  handicrafts. 
During  the  time  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  handicrafts,  Pesta- 
loxzi  gave  them  instruction ;  exercises  in  speaking  were  predominant. 

But  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the  establishment  declined ;  to 
which  result  many  things  contributed,  llie  children,  who  were  to 
earn  their  support  by  their  work,  were,  although  beggar  children, 
spoilt  and  fall  of  demands.  Their  parents,  who  every  Sunday  be* 
sieged  Neuhof,  confirmed  them  in  this,  and  also  ran  off  with  them  as 
soon  as  they  bad  got  new  clothes.  None  of  the  authorities  protected 
Pestalozzi  against  this  misconduct,  from  which  the  farming  suffered  a 
great  deal.  '*  But  these  difficulties,'*  says  Pestalosei,  **  might  gradually 
have  been  more  or  less  overcome,  if  I  had  not  sought  to  carry  out 
my  experiment  on  a  scale  that  was  quite  disproportbned  to  my 
strength,  and  had  not,  with  almost  incredible  thoughUessness,  wanted 
to  convert  it,  in  the  very  banning,  into  an  oadertaking  which  pre* 
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nippoeed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  maou&ctoreB,  men,  and 
in  which  I  was  defident  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  were  rendered 
necessary  to  me  hy  the  direction  which  I  now  gave  my  undertaking. 
I,  who  so  much  disapproved  of  the  hurrying  to  the  higher  stages  of 
instruction,  before  a  thorough  foundation  had  been  laid  in  the  elemen- 
tary steps  of  the  lower  stages,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the  fundamental 
error  in  the  education  of  the  day,  and  who  also  believed  that  I  was 
myself  endeavoring  with  all  my  might  to  counteract  it  in  my  plan  of 
education,  allowed  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  illusions  of  the  greater 
remunerativeness  of  the  higher  branches  of  industry,  without  knowing 
even  remotely  either  them  or  the  means  of  learning  and  introducing 
them,  and  to  commit  the  very  faults  in  teaching  my  school  children 
■pinning  and  weaving  which,  as  I  have  just  said,  I  so  strongly  repro- 
bated and  denounced  in  the  whole  of  my  views  on  education,  and 
which  I  considered  dangerous  to  the  domestic  happiness  of  all  classes. 
I  wanted  to  have  the  finest  thread  spun,  before  my  children  had 
gained  any  steadiness  or  sureness  of  hand  in  spinning  even  the 
ooarser  kinds,  and,  in  like  manner  to,  make  muslin  fabrics,  before  my 
weavers  had  acquired  sufficient  steadiness  and  readiness  in  the  weaving 
of  common  cotton  goods.  Practiced  and  skillful  manu&cturers  ruin 
themselves  by  such  preposterous  conduct, — how  much  more  certain  to 
be  ruined  by  such  conduct  was  I,  who  was  so  blind  in  the  discernment 
of  what  was  necessary  to  success,  that  I  must  distinctly  say,  that  who- 
ever took  but  a  thread  of  mine  into  his  hand  was  at  once  in  a  posi- 
tion to  cause  half  of  its  value  to  vanish  for  me  1  Before  I  was  aware 
of  it,  too,  I  was  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  the  greater  part  of  my 
dear  wife's  property  and  expectations  had  in  an  instant,  as  it  were, 
gone  up  in  smoke.  Our  misfortune  was  decided.  I  was  now  poor. 
The  extent  and  rapidity  of  my  misfortune  was  owing  to  this  among 
other  causes — that,  in  this  undertaking,  as  in  the  first,  I  readily,  very 
readily,  received  an  unquestioning  confidence.  My  plan  soon  met 
with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  an  attentive  consideration  of  my 
former  conduct  would  have  shown  that  which  I  did  not  merit  in  the 
present  undertaking.  After  all  the  experience  they  had  had  of  my 
errors  in  this  respect,  people  still  did  not  think  the  extent  of  my  inca- 
pacity for  everything  practical  was  so  great  as  it  really  was.  I  even 
yet  enjoyed  for  a  while,  to  all  appearance,  an  extensive  confidence. 
But  when  my  experiment  went  rapidly  to  wreck,  as  it  necessarily  did, 
this  feeling  changed,  in  my  neighborhood,  into  just  as  inconsiderate 
a  degree  of  the  contrary,  into  a  totally  blind  abandonment  of  even 
the  last  shadow  of  respect  for  my  endeavors,  and  of  belief  in  my 
fitness  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  part  of  them.    It  is  the  ooone 
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of  the  world,  and  it  happened  to  me  as  it  happens  to  every  one  who 
thus  becomes  poor  through  his  own  £Eiult  Such  a  man  generally 
loses,  together  with  his  money,  the  belief  and  the  confidence  in  what 
he  really  is  and  is  able  to  do.  The  belief  in  the  qualifications  which 
I  really  had  for  attaining  my  objects  was  now  lost,  along  with  the 
belief  in  those  which,  erring  in  my  self-deception,  I  gave  myself  credit 
for,  but  which  I  really  had  nof 

Thus  it  happened,  that  in  the  year  1780,  Pestalozad  was  obliged  to 
break  up  the  establbhment  at  Neuho^  after  it  had  been  five  years  in 
operation.  His  situation  was  frightful.  Frequently  in  his  only  too 
elegant  country  house  he  wanted  money,  bread,  fuel,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect himself  against  hunger  and  cold.  His  fiiithful  wife,  who  had 
pledged  nearly  the  whole  of  her  property  for  him,  fell  into  a  severe 
and  tedious  illness.  **My  friends,*^  relates  Pestalozzi,  *'now  only 
loved  me  without  hope ;  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict it  was  every  where  said  that  I  was  a  lost  man,  that  nothing  more 
could  be  done  for  me.'' 

The  breaking  up  of  the  establishment  at  Neuhof  was  a  fortunate 
thing  for  Pestalozzi — ^and  for  the  world.  He  was  no  longer  to  firitter 
away  his  strength  in  efibrts  to  which  he  was  not  equal  And,  never- 
theless, his  severe  mental  and  physical  labor  was  not  to  have  been  in 
vain,  but  was  to  bear  precious  fruits.  As  the  first  of  these  fruits, 
there  appeared  in  1780  a  paper  of  his,  brief  but  full  of  meaning,  in 
Iselin's  Ephemerides,  under  the  title.  The  Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit. 
It  contains  a  series  of  aphorisms,  which  nevertheless  are  cast  in  one 
mould,  and  stand  among  one  another  in  the  closest  connection. 
Fruits  of  the  past  years  of  Pestalozzi's  life,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  seeds  of  the  following  years,  programme  and  key  to  his  educa- 
tional labors.  ^  Iselin's  Ephemerides,"  he  writes  in  1801,  alluding  to 
this  Evening  Hour,  ^  bear  witness,  that  the  dream  of  my  wishes  is  not 
more  comprehensive  now,  than  it  was  when  at  that  time  I  sought  to 
realize  it 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  selection  from  these  concise  and 
thought-teeming  aphorisms,  the  more  so  because  they  form,  as  I  have 
said,  a  beautiful  and  ingenious  whole,  which  suffers  in  the  selection. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  run  the  risk  of  selecting  some  of  the  principal 
thoughts. 

The  paper  begins  with  melancholy  seriousness.  '^Pastors  and 
teachers  of  the  nations,  know  you  man ;  is  it  with  you  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  understand  his  nature  and  destiny  ? 

'^All  mankind  are  in  their  nature  alike,  they  have  but  one  path  to 
contentment    The  natural  &culties  of  each  one  are  to  be  perfected 


Iftto  pure  human  wisdom.  This  g;eneral  education  of  man  mtist  sette 
«•  the  foundation  to  every  education  of  a  pardeular  rank. 

'^The  facultieB  grow  by  exercise. 

*The  intellectual  powers  of  children  must  not  be  ui^ged  on  to  ire- 
«M>te  distances  before  they  have  acquired  strength  by  exerdse  in 
things  near  them. 

'*The  circle  of  knowledge  commences  dose  around  a  man,  and  from 
thence  stretches  out  concentrically. 

^  Real  knowledge  must  take  precedence  of  word-teaching  and  mere 

^All  human  wisdom  is  based  upon  the  strength  of  a  godd  heaH, 
4>bedient  to  truth.  Knowledge  and  ambition  must  be  subordinated 
to  inward  peace  and  calm  enjoyment 

'^As  the  education  for  the  closest  relations  precedes  the  education 
-for  more  remote  ones,  so  must  education  in  the  duties  of  members 
of  families  precede  education  in  the  duties  of  citizens.  But  nearer 
than  father  or  mother  is  God,  '  the  closest  relation  of  mankind  h 
their  relation  to  Him.' 

"Faith  in  God  is  *the  confiding,  childlike  feeling  of  mankind  to- 
trard  the  paternal  mind  of  the  Supreme  Being.'  This  feiith  is  not  the 
tesult  and  consequence  of  cultivated  wisdom,  but  is  purely  an  instinct 
oi  simplicity ;  a  childlike  and  obedient  mind  is  not  the  consequence 
«f  a  finished  education,  but  the  early  and  first  foundation  of  human 
4Hilturei  Out  of  the  faith  in  God  springs  the  hope  of  eternal  Hfe. 
^Children  of  (rod  are  immortal.' 

^  Belief  in  Gk>d  sanctifies  and  strengthens  the  tie  between  parents 
and  children,  between  subjects  and  rulers ;  unbelief  loosens  all  ties, 
nnihilates  all  blessings. 

^  Sin  is  the  source  and  consequence  of  unbelief,  it  is  acting  con- 
trary to  the  inward  witness  of  right  and  wrong,  the  loss  of  the  child- 
like mind  toward  God. 

^  Freedom  is  based  upon  justice,  justice  upon  love,  therefore  f^'ee- 
4eai  also  is  based  upon  love. 

^Justice  in  families,  the  purest,  most  productive  of  blessings,  has 
k^e  for  its  source. 

*^  Pure  childlike  feeling  is  the  true  source  of  the  freedom  that  is 
based  upon  justice,  and  pure  paternal  feeling  is  the  source  of  all 
power  of  governing,  that  is  noble  enough  to  do  justice  and  to  love 
fi^eedom.  And  the  source  of  justice  and  of  all  worldly  blessings,  the 
source  of  the  love  and  brotheriy  feeling  of  mankind  toward  one  an- 
other, this  is  based  upon  the  great  thought  of  religion,  that  we  are 
children  of  God,  and  that  the  belief  in  diis  truth  is  the  sure  ground 


of  all  worldly  bles$ingB.  In  thk  great  tbo^ghi  of  rdigion  Ike  %mt 
the  spirit  of  all  true  state  policy  that  seeks  only  the  blessing  ol  the 
people,  for  all  inward  power  of  morality,  enlightenment  and  wodbdly 
wisdom,  is  based  upon  this  ground  of  the  belief  of  mankind  in  God ; 
and  ungodliness,  misapprehension  of  the  relation  of  mankind  as  chil- 
dren to  the  Supreme  Being,  is  the  source  which  dissolvea  all  the 
power  with  whiph  morals,  enlightenment,  and  wisdom,  are  capable 
of  blessing  mankind.  Therefore  the  loss  of  this  childlike  feeling  of 
mankind  toward  God  is  the  greatest  misfortune  of  the  world,  as  it 
renders  impossible  all  paternal  education  on  the  part  of  Gk>d,  and  the 
restoration  of  this  lost  childlike  feeling  is  the  redemption  of  the  lost 
children  of  God  on  eartL 

**The  Son  of  God,  who  with  suffisring  and  death  has  restored  to 
mankind  the  universally  lost  feeling  of  filial  love  toward  God,  is  the  Re* 
deemer  of  the  world.  He  is  the  sacrificed  Priest  of  the  Lord,  He  is 
Mediator  between  God  and  sinful  mankind  His  doctrine  is  pure  jus- 
tice, educative  national  philosophy ;  it  is  the  revelation  of  God  the 
Father  to  the  lost  race  of  his  children." 

Much  might  be  said  upon  these  aphorisms ;  each  is  a  text  for  a 
discourse ;  indeed,  Pestalozzi's  life  is  a  paraphrase  in  fistots  of  these 
texts.  We  must  accuse  human  weakness,  if  the  realization  oi  his 
great  anticipations  henceforward  also  turns  out  but  miserably,  nay, 
only  too  often  stands  in  the  most  glaring  contradiction  with  theno. 
Tlie  plan  of  an  inventive  builder,  however,  retains  its  value,  if  even  the 
builder  himself  lack  the  skill  to  carry  out  the  building  according  to 
the  plan. 

Bousseau's  Umile  appeared  eighteen  years  before  Pestaloza's  Ere- 
ning  Hour ;  in  what  relation  does  Rousseau  stand  to  Pestalozzi  t  In 
particular  points  they  frequently  agree.  like  Pestalozzi,  Rousseau 
requires  real  knowledge  and  trained  skill  in  the  business  of  life,  not 
an  empty  display  of  words,  without  an  insight  into  the  things  them- 
selves, and  a  ready  power  of  acting.  Like  Pestalozzi,  Rousseau  also 
ridicules  the  plan  of  giving  children  a  discursive  knowledge  about 
things  remote,  and  leaving  them  in  ignorance  of  the  things  in  theis 
immediate  vicinity ;  he  requires,  like  Pestalozzi,  that  they  should  first 
be  at  home  in  this  vicinity. 

In  this  manner  many  other  things  might  be  pointed  out  in  which 
both  men  agree,  arising  principally  from  their  common  averaon  to 
a  baseless,  dead  talkativeness,  without  any  real,  intelligence,  activity 
of  mind,  or  readiness  of  action.  But  when  viewed  mora,  closely^ 
how  immensely  difierent  are  the  two  men  in  ail  that  is  most  essential 

Rousseau  will  not  have  God  named  before  children;  he  is  of  opinion 
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that  long  phjmical  and  metaphysical  study  is  necessary  to  enable  ns 
to  think  of  God.  With  Pestalosa,  God  is  the  nearest,  the  most  inti- 
mate being  to  man,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  whole  life.  Rotib- 
Sean's  God  is  no  paternal  God  of  love,  his  Emile  no  child  of  God. 
The  roan  who  put  his  children  into  a  foundling  hospital,  knew  nothing 
of  paternal  and  filial  love ;  still  less  of  rulers  as  the  fathers  of  the 
nations,  and  of  the  childlike  obedience  of  subjects ;  his  ideal  was  a 
cold,  heartless  freedom,  which  was  not  based  upon  love,  but  was  de- 
fensive, isolating,  and  altogether  selfish. 

While,  therefore,  according  to  Pestalozzi,  the  belief  in  God  pene- 
trates, strengthens,  attunes,  sanctifies  all  the  relations  of  men ;  while 
the  relations  between  ruler  and  subjects,  between  fathers  and  children, 
and  the  paternal  love  of  God  to  his  children,  men,  are  every  where 
reflected  in  his  paper — with  Rousseau  there  is  never  any  mention  of 
iuch  bonds  of  love. 

A  year  after  the  publication  of  the  Evening  Hour,  namely,  in  1781, 
appeared  the  first  part  of  that  work  of  Pestalozzi*s  which  established 
bis  reputation,  which  exercised  an  extensive  and  wholesome  influence 
at  the  time,  and  which  will  continue  to  exercise  an  influence  in  future. 
That  work  is  "  Leonard  and  Gertrude :  A  Book  for  the  People." 
It  was  undertaken  at  a  time,  when,  as  he  relates,  ^  my  old  friends 
looked  upon  it  as  almost  settled  that  I  should  end  my  days  in  a 
workhouse,  or  in  a  lunatic  asylum.''  The  form  was  suggested  by 
Marmonters  Cantes  moraux ;  and  he  was  stimulated  to  effort,  by  a 
few  words  of  encouragement  from  the  bookseller  Ftissli,  of  Zurich,  or 
rather  of  the  brother  better  known  as  Fuseli,  the  painter.  After  a 
few  attempts  at  composition  with  which  he  was  not  satisfied,  ''the 
history  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude  flowed  from  my  pen,  I  know  not 
how,  and  developed  itself  of  its  own  accord,  without  my  having  the 
slightest  plan  in  my  head,  and  even  without  my  thinking  of  one. 
In  a  few  weeks,  the  book  stood  there,  without  my  knowing  exactly 
how  I  had  done  it  I  felt  its  value,  but  only  as  a  man  in  his  sleep 
feels  the  value  of  some  piece  of  good  fortune  of  which  he  is  just 
dreaming.  "  The  book  appeared,  and  excited  quite  a  remarkable  degree 
of  interest  in  my  own  country  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany. 
Nearly  all  the  journals  spoke  in  its  praise,  and,  what  is  perhaps  stiU 
more,  nearly  all  the  almanacs  became  full  of  it;  but  the  most  unex- 
pected thing  to  me  was  that,  immediately  after  its  appearance,  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Bern  awarded  me  their  great  gold  medal,  with 
a  letter  of  thanks." 
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Pestalozzi  himself  has  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  character  and  ob- 
ject of  Leonard  and  Gertrude.  In  the  pre&oe  to  the  first  edition  of 
the  work,  he  says:  ^In  that  which  I  here  relate,  and  which  I  ha^e 
for  the  most  part  seen  and  heard  myself  in  the  coarse  of  an  active 
life,  I  have  even  taken  care  not  once  to  add  my  own  opinion  to  what 
I  saw  and  heard  the  people  themselves  feeling^  judging^  believingj 
speaking^  and  attempting.  And  now  this  will  show  itself: — ^If  the 
results  of  my  observation  are  true,  and  if  I  gave  them  as  I  received 
them,  and  as  it  is  my  aim  to  do,  they  will  find  acceptance  with  all 
those  who  themselves  have  daily  before  their  eyes  the  things  which 
I  relate.  If,  however,  they  are  incorrect,  if  they  are  the  work  of  my 
imagination  and  the  preaching  of  my  own  opinions,  they  will,  like 
other  Sunday  sermons,  vanish  on  the  Monday."  In  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition,  Pestalozzi  gives  as  the  object  of  the  book,  ^  To 
bring  about  a  better  popular  education,  based  upon  the  true  condition 
of  the  people  and  their  natural  relations."  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  my 
first  word  to  the  heart  of  the  poor  and  destitute  in  the  land.  It  was 
my  first  word  to  the  heart  of  those  who  stand  in  God^s  stead  to  the 
poor  and  destitute  in  the  land.  It  was  my  first  word  to  the  mothers 
in  the  land,  and  to  the  heart  which  God  gave  them,  to  be  to  theirs 
what  no  one  on  earth  can  be  in  their  stead." 

''I  desired  nothing,  and  to-day,  (1800,)  I  desire  nothing  else,  as  the 
object  of  my  life,  but  the  welfare  of  the  people,  whom  I  love,  and 
whom  I  feel  to  be  miserable  as  few  feel  them  to  be  miserable,  having 
with  them  borne  their  sufierings  as  few  have  borne  them.'' 

The  remarks  which  I  have  cited  characterize  the  soul  of  Leonard 
and  Gertrude.  In  the  severe  years  of  suffering  at  Neuhof,  Pestalozzi 
appeared  to  have  wrought  and  suffered  in  vain.  ^^  To  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  purpose,"  he  says,  "  there  stood  opposed  my  entire  want 
of  trained  practical  skill,  and  a  vast  disproportion  between  the  extent 
of  my  will  and  the  limits  of  my  ability." 

He  did  not  work  in  vain,  however ;  what  was  denied  him  on  the 
one  side  turned  out  to  his  advantage  on  the  other.  If  he  lacked  all 
skill  in  carrying  out  his  ideas,  he  possessed  on  the  other  hand,,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  faculty  of  obserWng,  comprehending,  and  por- 
traying character.  If  he  was  not  able  to  exhibit  to  the  world  his 
ideal  realized,  it  was  given  to  him  to  infuse  the  loving  desires  of  his 
heart  into  the  hearts  of  others,  by  means  of  his  talent  of  poetical 
delineation.  He  might  hope  that  men  of  practical  ability  would  be 
among  the  readers  of  his  book,  and  would  be  incited  by  it  to  realize 
what  he  only  knew  how  to  picture.  He  has  found  such  readers. 
Leonard  and  Gertrude  is  in  so  many  handa,  that  it  is  almost  superflu- 
ons  to  give  a  selection  from  the  work.    Only  this.    The  princi^ 


pcisaii  in,  ii  W  Genirude^  the  wife  of  Leooavd^  a^  good*imtiired  but 
ittf^ir  weak  ina%  whoee  atof  aod  gnardiaB  she  k.  The  manner  ifr 
wJiioh  Bhe  keepe  home  and  inetBucte  and  trains  her  chiMieii,  is  Pesta* 
loizi's  ideal  Such  honse^ke^nng,  sneh  a  maaner  of  instnicling  and 
training,  he  desires  for  all  people.  Oertrude  is  consulted  even  ia  the 
mani^ment  of  the  Tillage  sdiool.  Her  house-keeping  is  the  bright 
Side  of  the  ciffcmfm<»nces  depicted ;  iu  contrast  with  her  is  a  terribly 
dark  side,  a  peasant  community  in  the  deepest  deprarity.  It  is  re- 
lated of  what  Arner,.  the  equally  benevolent  uid  intelligent  lord  of 
the  village,  does  to  ^leok  the  depravity. 

Pestalozfld  wished  to  give  the  people  the  knowledge  and  skill  need- 
ful for  them  chiefly  by  meaue  of  a  good  elenaentary  instruction.  If 
this  instruction  began  at  the  right  place,  and  proceeded  propwly, 
what  an  entirely  different  race  wot^  arise  out  of  the  children  so 
instructed,  a  race  made  independent  by  intelligence  and  skill  I 

In  vain,  however,  did  Pestaloszi  look  around  hka  for  elementary 
teachers  who  could  and  would  instruct  after  his  manner  and  iu  his 
spirit.  Seminaries,  too,  were  wanting  in  which  such  teachers  could 
be  trained.  Then  the  thought  occurred  to  him  who  had  grown  up  in 
his  mother^s  parlor :  ^  I  will  place  the  education  of  the  peoj^e  in  the 
hands  of  the  mothers ;  I  will  transplant  it  out  <^  the  school-room  into 
the  parlor."  Gertrude  was  to  be  the  modd  of  mothers.  But  how 
an  the  mothers  in  l^e  lower  classes  to  be  qualified  for  instructing? — 
We  shall  see  how  Peetalozzi's  Compendiums  are  meant  to  be  an  an- 
swer to  this  question,  to  supply  the  place  of  knowledge  and  teaching 
talent  The  mothers  have  only  to  keep  strictly  to  these  books  in  Uie 
instruction  of  their  children ;  if  they  do  this,  the  mother  of  the  most 
limited  capacity  will  instruct  just  as  well  as  the  most  talented ;  com* 
pendiums  and  method  are  to  equalize  their  minds:  such  was  Pesta- 
loBzi's  ideal,  to  which  I  shall  afterward  come  back. 

With  extreme  short-sightedness,  the  persons  in  immediate  inter- 
course with  Pestalozzi  saw  in  this  book  of  his  dearly-bought  expe- 
rience nothing  more  than  a  proof  that  its  author  was  bom  for  novel- 
writing,  and  would  in  future  be  able  to  earn  his  bread  by  it 

Others  understood  better  the  value  of  the  book.  Earl  von  Bon- 
stetten  entreated  Pestalozzi  to  come  and  live  with  him  on  his  estate 
in  Italian  Switzeriand ;  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Finance,  Count  Zin- 
aendorf,  wished  to  have  him  in  his  neighborhood.  Subsequently,  he 
became  known,  through  Count  Hohenwart,  in  Florence,  to  the  Gfand 
Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  who  was  about  to  give  him  an  appoint 
iiient>  when  he  was  called  by  the  death  of  Joseph  H,  to  the  inpsiild' 
thmne  of  Germany,  and  the  ^ppointmenty  waa  dienferft  imtumaihu 
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Eduoation,  viewed  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  may  be  defined 
to  be  both  a  science  and  an  art. 

As  a  science,  it  investigates  the  laws  which  regulate  the  harmo- 
nious development  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers  of 
the  human  being. 

As  an  art,  it  applies  those  laws  to  the  cultivation,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  perfection  of  man's  three-fold  nature. 

Regarded  in  this  imposing  aspect,  there  is  not  an  organ  of  the 
body,  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  nor  an  affection  or  passion  of  the  sou), 
which  its  forces  should  not  aim  to  reach,  cultivate,  strengthen,  or 
subdue. 

Between  education  and  learning^  between  an  educated  man  and  a 
learned  man,  there  is  a  marked  distinction.  While  profound  attainments 
in  positive  knowledge  are  by  no  means  to  be  underrated  or  undervalued, 
neither  are  they  to  be  substituted  for  that  thorough  discipline,  that 
careful  training  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  which  alone  can  give 
.sound  minds  in  vigorous  healthy  bodies — which  makes  one  know, 
feel,  and  practice  his  duties  and  obligations  to  himself,  to  his  family, 
to  his  neighbor,  to  humanity,  and  to  the  beneficent  Author  of  his 
being. 

A  merely  learned  man  is  one  who  has  made  profound  attainments 
in  knowledge,  regardless  of  the  ability  requisite  to  make  those  attain- 
ments available  for  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  for  the  advancement  of  human  society.  He  may  be  apt  to 
acquire^  but  incompetent  to  impart,  to  disseminate,  to  use,  to  apply. 
An  intellectual  giant,  he  may  be  a  moral  dwarf,  a  social  nonentity,  a 
ph3rsical  imbecile ;  a  human  encyclopedia,  his  stores  of  knowledge 
may  be  and  often  are,  locked  up  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  his 
own  individuality. 

An  educated  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  who  superadds  to  his 
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knowledge  the  skill,  the  disposition,  and  the  ability  to  use  it  for  the 
promotion  of  the  great  objects  of  human  existence— for  the  moral, 
intellectual,  social  and  material  progress  of  humanity.  He  is  a  man 
of  action  as  well  as  of  acquisition.  He  is  not  only  an  intelligent,  but 
a  useful  man ;  a  healthy,  vigorous  man ;  an  honest  man,  **  the  no- 
blest work  of  God."  He  measures  his  actual  attainments  in  knowl- 
edge and  virtue,  in  a  great  degree,  by  their  availability  and  his  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  himself  and  his  brethren  into  harmony  with  those 
immutable  laws  by  which  the  Creator  upholds  and  governs  every 
domain  of  his  universe. 

The  most  perfect  type  of  human  wisdom  and  of  human  power 
would  therefore  undoubtedly  be  what  may  be  denominated  an  educa- 
ted scholar ;  or,  if  you  please,  an  educated  learned  man.  Such  a  man 
contains  within  himself  not  only  a  vast  reservoir  of  power,  but  he  is 
at  the  same  time,  so  to  speak,  the  engine  through  which  that  power 
is  applied,  and  the  engineer  to  control  its  movements  and  guide  them 
to  the  production  of  noble  and  beneficent  results. 

But  there  is  another  fundamental  truth  too  often  disregarded, 
which  in  this  connection  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place.  The 
Creator,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  while  bestowing  upon  his  creatures  the 
same  general  characteristics  of  mind  and  soul,  while  giving  to  all  the 
same  order  of  faculties,  has  yet  impressed  upon  each,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  peculiar  and  special  individuality.  Mankind  may  thus  be 
said  to  be  an  embodiment  of  unity  in  diversity.  While  all  have 
powers  to  be  developed  and  cultivated,  while  all  have  responsibilities 
to  meet  and  duties  to  perform,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  are 
to  be  fused  in  the  same  crucible,  or  run  through  the  same  stereotyped 
mould.  As  each  has,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  peculiar  organization,  so 
has  each  a  correspondent  special  adaptation  ;  and  this  adaptation  is  to 
be  sought  out,  preserved,  improved,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  perfected, 
to  the  end  that  each  individual  may  be  prepared  to  act  well  his  part 
in  the  grand  drama  of  human  life. 

Now,  the  question  is,  what  kind  of  men  does  society,  does  our 
country,  does  the  world  most  need  ?  This  is  the  great  question  of  the 
age;  and  upon  its  proper  solution  depend  not  only  the  wel&re 
and  progress  of  society,  but  its  very  existence  also. 

Since  human  society  is  made  up  of  rational  beings,  if  it  has  wants, 
those  wants  must  have  their  origin  in  the  necessities  of  the  individuals 
that  compose  it.  But  the  necessities  of  individuals  may  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  means  that  are  required  for  the  proper  devd- 
opment  and  expansion  of  their  manifold  and  undying  faculties.    The 

**e  perfect  and  the  more  widely  diffused  theee  means,  therefc^e^the 
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more  perfect  the  society  and  the  less  its  wants.  It  hence  follows  that 
the  great,  unceasing,  relentless  want  of  society  is,  that  of  cultivated, 
refined,  and  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  educated  men ;  not  the 
learned  few^  but  the  educated  many.  This  want  properly  met,  sub- 
ordinate ones  will  gradually  disappear;  and  the  innumerable  forms  of 
vice  and  crime,  of  injustice  and  wrong,  with  their  endless  train  of 
nameless  woes,  will  be  supplanted  by  the  benignant  reign  of  virtue 
and  intelligence,  and  the  consequent  blessings  of  individual  and  social 
order  and  happiness. 

"  So  shall  licentiousness  aud  black  resolve 
Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 
Their  place ;  and  genuine  piety  descend, 
Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age  " 

It  is  evident,  that  for  the  rearing  of  such  individuals,  and  for  the 
production  of  such  results  as  these,  it  is  idle  to  rely  upon  divided,  and 
one-sided,  and  partial  efforts.  As  the  greatest  want  of  human  society 
IS  man  himself, — man,  "broad-shouldered,  symmetrical,  swift"  many 
purified,  ennobled,  exalted — man,  trained,  individualized,  educated, — 
80  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  must  be  commensurate  with  the  lengths,  breadths,  depths  and 
urgency  of  the  want  which  is  to  be  supplied.  Such  a  work  needs, 
nay,  must  kave^  to  succeed,  the  unflagging  interest,  the  untiring  zeal, 
the  undivided  influence,  the  cordial  sympathy,  the  earnest  cooperation 
of  every  citizen,  irrespective  of  party,  sect,  or  creed.  In  the  solution 
of  this  complicated  problem,  the  family,  the  school  in  all  its  gradations 
and  ramifications,  the  parent,  the  teacher  in  all  his  varied  relations, 
the  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  the  christian,  each  and  all  have  sol- 
emn duties  to  perform  in  virtue  of  a  common  existence,  common 
interests,  and  a  common  destiny. 

The  development  of  the  mind,  body,  and  all  the  parts  of  human 
life,  must,  to  be  real,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  progressive  and 
alow.  Beginning  with  the  first  dawn  of  being,  the  work  must  ad- 
vance by  toilsome,  gradual  steps,  through  the  successive  periods 
of  infancy,  childhood  and  youth,  up  to  the  maturity  and  vigor  of 
symmetrical  manhood.  So  far  as  Nature  is  left  to  carry  on  the 
processes  of  tuition,  she  faithfully  observes  her  own  well  defined  and 
benignant  laws.  It  is  only  man  in  his  blindness  and  ignorance  that 
errs,  and  mars  the  exquisite  handiwork  committed  to  his  charge. 
The  great  problem  then,  in  the  education  of  the  present  day,  is  to 
observe,  to  learn  and  to  apply  those  wholesome  lessons  which  nature 
is  ever  ready  to  impart  for  our  guidance  and  direction,  in  the  work 
before  us. 
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The  first  lessons  of  infimcj  and  early  childhood  are  tai^t  in  the 
school  of  home  with  its  clustering  affections,  its  deep-toned  sympa- 
thies, and  its  winning  smiles.  It  is  here  that  the  foundations  of  the 
future  character  are  begun.  It  is  here  that  for  good  or  evil  the  young 
mind  receives  its  first  impressions.  Are  these  foundations  laid  in 
intelligence  and  grounded  in  love  ?  Are  these  early  impressions  all 
fiuthful  transcripts  from  pure  and  pious  hearts  f  If  so,  there  is  more 
than  a  presumption,  there  is  almost  a  certainty,  that  the  race  thus 
commenced  will  be  one  of  virtuous  youth,  of  honorable,  useful  man- 
hood, and  of  tranquil  old  age.  If  otherwise,  there  is  more  than  a 
prophecy  of  a  weary,  wasted  life,  and  an  ignoble  end. 

From  the  home  circle,  passing  to  the  pupilage  of  the  primaiy 
school,  the  child  is  subjected  to  the  more  direct  appliances  of  the 
educational  process.  It  is  here,  and  at  this  tender  age,  that  the  potent 
influence  of  the  professional  teacher  is  first  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
impressible  nature.  If  perchance,  the  home  training  has  been,  and 
still  is,  wise  and  judicious,  the  task  of  the  teacher  becomes  compara- 
tively easy  and  his  burden  light;  for  he  has  but  tfi  cooperate  with 
the  parent  in  the  continuation  of  a  work  already  begun.  But  if, 
as  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  education  of  the  fireside  has  been  a  work 
of  perversion  and  misdirection,  if  only  a  superficial  foundation  has 
been  laid,  if  habits  of  disobedience  and  disorder  prevail,  if  there  be 
an  absence  of  parental  sympathy,  cooperation  and  support,  his  posi- 
tion becomes  one  of  almost  overwhelming  anxiety  and  insurmounta- 
ble  difficulty.  It  is  at  this  stage,  and  surrounded  by  tliese  common — 
alas  !  too  common — circumstances,  that  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise 
all  the  skill  and  all  those  high  attributes  which  his  nature  can 
command,  for  the  promotion  of  the  work  committed  to  his  charge. 

Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  the  merely  intellectual 
training  of  the  young  is  a  task  of  exceeding  complexity.  To  com- 
prehend the  capacities,  the  peculiarities,  the  attainments,  the  wants  of 
individual  minds;  to  bring  them  under  a  proper  classification;  so 
to  adjust  the  processes  of  tuition  as  to  arouse  their  latent  energies  into 
vigorous  action  ;  to  awaken  a  desire  for  advancement  in  the  paths  of 
knowledge ;  to  stimulate  each  and  all  to  manly  exertion  and  a  heroic 
self-reliance,  is  an  undertaking  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  But  when, 
superadded  to  this,  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  guide  the  develop- 
ment of  those  still  higher  attributes  of  our  nature,  to  impress  upon 
the  young  those  lessons  of  morality  and  christian  virtue,  those  duties 
which  they  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow  creatureS|  and  (o  their 
Creator;  when  he  passes  a  step  further  and  assumes  to  train  his 
■charge  to  the  practice  of  these  duties,  he  undertakes  a  work  wbioli/ia 
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magmtade  and  importance,  is  oommensurate  with  the  imperiahabte 
nature  and  the  prioeleas  worth  of  the  material  upon  which  his  forcea 
are  expended. 

It  is  thus  that  we  are  to  look  to  the  joint  partnership  of  the  femilj 
and  the  primary  school  for  the  origin  and  early  development  of  that 
perfect  stature  of  manhood  which  the  world  so  much  needs,  and 
which  will  surely  yet  rise  up  to  adorn,  to  dignify,  and  to  bless  a 
coming  ag^  It  is  to  these,  and  especially  to  the  latter,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  those  peculiarly  complicated  and  philosophical  forma- 
tive processes  that  alone  can  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  give  to 
the  youthful  mind  its  shape  and  direction,  inspire  it  with  an  undying 
love  of  truth,  impart  to  it  those  habits  of  patient  application  and  of 
methodical  procedure  so  essential  to  conduct  it  to  definite  and  useful 
results,  and  implant  the  desire  and  prepare  the  way  for  that  more  en- 
larged culture  which  successive  schools  of  superior  grade  may  be  so 
well  adapted  to  secure. 

If  this  great  work  be  not  done  by  these  agencies,  then  it  will  not 
be  done  at  all,  and  we  may  as  well  abandon  the  experiment  of  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  universal  education.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
endeavor  to  make  up  in  the  high  school  and  the  college  for  the  rad- 
ical deficiences  of  the  common  school.  As  well  may  we  attempt  to 
purify  the  fountain  by  cleansing  the  stream  that  flows  from  it  The 
functions  of  the  primary  school  are  preeminently  formative  and  fun- 
damental ;  and  beyond  this  work  it  can  not,  with  either  propriety  or 
safety,  be  allowed  to  go.  To  depart  from  it  is  unmitigated  failure  and 
irreparable  injury.  The  task  which  in  the  economy  of  nature  is 
assigned  to  it,  is  all  that  the  most  assiduous  care,  the  most  ample 
means,  and  the  most  untiring  devotion  will  euable  it,  under  the  most 
fevorable  circumstances,  to  fulfill.  Its  work  well  done,  that  of  its 
legitimate  successors  will,  with  comparative  ease,  be  accomplished. 

Beyond  the  primary  schools,  in  a  complete  system  of  education 
adapted  alike  to  the  wants  of  our  varied  natures  and  to  the  necessities 
of  human  society,  there  must  lie  on  the  one  hand,  properly  organized 
and  conducted,  the  grammar  school,  the  high  school,  and  the  college, 
or  their  equivalents ;  and  on  the  other,  the  ^  Real  **  and  the  Poly- 
technic Schools,  little  known  in  our  own  country,  but  destined  in  the 
future  to  take  their  appropriate  places  in  the  great  scheme  of  publie 
instruction.  * 

These  two  distinct  classes  of  institutions  are  undoubtedly  the 

types  of  two  distinct  forms  of  education,  each  complete  in  itself,  and 

each  adapted,  under  suitable  oiganization  and  management^  to  meet 

.,i  two  distinci  classes  of  wants  hi  the  economy  of  society.    These  wants 
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may  be  denominated  the  Philological,  or  those  which  pertain  to 
language  in  its  relations  to  thought,  including  grammar,  rhetoric,  criti- 
cism, the  interpretation  of  authors,  history  and  antiquities ;  and  the 
**  real,*^  or  those  which  relate  to  obfeets  or  things,  and  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  man  himself.  These  classifications  seem  to  be 
entirely  natural,  and  to  some  extent,  the  result  of  that  special  organi- 
zation and  adaptation,  before  alluded  to  as  existing  in  individuals  of 
the  human  species.  Tbe  institutions  of  the  first  class  named,  following 
out  to  their  legitimate  specialties,  give  rise  to  Schools  of  Law,  Divinity, 
Ac, ;  while  those  of  the  second,  lead  to  Schools  of  Medicine,  Natural 
History,  Mining,  Engineering,  Agriculture,  and  others  of  like  character. 

Of  these  two  forms  of  education,  the  first,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  the 
most  ancient  and  the  most  prevalent.  But  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  modem  science  and  its  application  to  the  manifold  purposes 
of  life,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  **  real**  will  assume  that  posiUon 
in  the  regards  of  mankind  to  which  its  transcendent  importance  enti- 
tles it.  And  not  alone  on  account  of  the  merely  utilitarian  tendendes 
of  science  is  it  destined  to  be  more  generally  cultivated  through  the 
instrumentality  of  schools,  but  preeminently,  because  it  unfolds  to 
man  the  creature  an  unfailing  source  of  happiness  and  felicity  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  the  Creator ;  enabling  him,  through  a 
mastery  of  the  laws  of  the  material  universe,  better  to  comprehend 
the  great  plan  of  God  in  creation,  and  leading  him  to  adore  and 
praise  that  All-wise  and  Eternal  Being  who  hath  thus  indeed  mani- 
fested himself  **  Philologically"  and  *^  Really,"  in  the  two-fold  sense  of 
his  word  and  his  works. 

If  the  foregoing  brief  summary  has  been  made  intelligible,  it  will 
readily  be  understood  that  from  the  primary  school  as  a  foundation, 
other  institutions  must  successively  arise  adapted  to  carry  on  to  com- 
pletion the  work  already  begun.  They  should  flow  from  it  as  natu- 
rally as  the  stream  flows  from  its  source,  widening  and  deepening  with 
each  influx  of  its  tributaries  as  it  moves  majestically  onward  to  the 
sea.  When  we  understand  and  appreciate,  as  we  ought,  the  object 
which  these  successive  institutions  are  designed  to  answer,  we  shall 
give  to  them  such  an  organization  as  will  fit  them  for  the  progressive 
development  of  the  complex  forces  of  our  three-fold  nature.  They 
will  thus  become  but  logical  parts  of  one  consistent  harmonious  whole, 
each  adapted  to  its  special  functions,  each  laboring /or  and  aspiring  to 
the  same  desirable  and  comprehensive  end. 

From  this  commanding  stand-point,  having  in  full  view  the  nature 

of  the  work  which  the  education  of  the  present  day  propoees,  as  well 

.Aft  tJie  entire  system  of  means  by  which  this  work  is  intended  to  be 


acoompliahed,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  trace  the  relation  of  normal  schools 
to  the  great  scheme  of  public  education,  and  to  the  welfiure  and  pro- 
grress  of  that  society  whose  most  nigent  necessity  is  that  of  eamesti 
enterprising,  active,  working,  intelligent,  moral,  religious  men,  devoted 
to  the  great  interests  of  their  species  and  to  the  fulfillment  of  those 
high  destines  which  man  is  placed  here  to  work  out 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  they  aim  to  strike  a  powerful  and  effect- 
ive blow  at  evils  at  once  radical  and  deep,  that  they  seek  to  remove 
difficulties  and  impediments  at  once  serious  and  overwhelming,  which 
beset  man  at  the  very  outset  of  his  disciplinary  and  preparatory 
career.  Descending  to  those  deep  well-springs  of  individual  and 
social  life,  welfEU'e,  progress,  and  happiness — the  primary  schools^ 
they  labor  to  purify,  elevate,  and  improve.  Recognizing  the  simple 
truth  that  **  it  is  the  master  that  makes  the  school,"  they  take  the 
teacher  by  the  hand,  unfold  to  his  view  the  fearful  and  wonderful 
structure  of  this  complex  physical  being,  teach  him  to  look  in  upon 
the  mysterious  spirit  that  animates  it,  to  understand,  as  far  as  possible 
its  nature  and  capacities,  to  observe  its  manifestations,  to  master  its 
laws,  to  investigate  the  methods  by  which  its  subtle  forces  are  to  be 
drawn  out,  train  him  to  their  application,  and  send  him  forth  over  the 
lengths  and  breadths  of  the  land  to  wake  up  the  latent  energies  of  its 
embryo  citizens,  to  infuse  into  the  home  circle  a  higher  appreciation 
of  parental  duty  and  obligation,  and  to  animate  the  public  heart  with 
a  livelier  interest  in  that  great  work  which  should  ever  be  its  chief 
concern. 

Hence  it  is  that  normal  schools,  by  the  direct  and  powerful  influ- 
ence which  they  must  inevitably  exert  upon  the  principal  sources  of 
public  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happiness,  will  serve  to  invigorate  and 
intensify  the  entire  social  organization.  If  conducted  in  accordance 
with  their  true  intent  and  spirit,  if  conducted  as  they  may  and  shotM 
be,  they  will  do  more  in  the  course  of  years  for  primary  education, 
for  the  education  of  the  fireside  and  the  common  school,  and  hence 
for  the  real  welfare  of  society,  than  all  other  agencies  combined.  For 
who  does  not  know  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  renovation  of  entire 
neighborhoods  is  often  effected  by  the  almost  silent,  yet  potent  influ- 
ence of  a  good  school  and  a  faithful,  intelligent,  skillful  and  conscien- 
tious teacher  of  youth  ?  The  heart  of  the  true  parent  is  said  to  be 
bound  up  in  his  child;  and  if  the  teacher  can  mould  that  child — like 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter — to  his  will,  by  what  a  natural  and 
easy  transition  may  he  not  work  upon  the  parent  too?  leading  him 
to  a  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  those 
whoare  dear  to  him  as  the  ''apple  of  his  eye,"  and  to  his  brethren  of 
a  common  heritage. 
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But  normal  schools,  by  virtue  of  their  difihsioii  of  the  great  prm- 
dples  of  education,  and  the  improved  and  philosophical  methods  of 
training  based  thereon,  by  the  desire  and  ability  for  further  advance- 
ment which  they  impart  through  their  pupils  to  the  young,  by  the 
habits  of  manly  self-reliance  which  they  instill,  and  by  the  almost  in- 
credible abridgment  of  labor  and  of  time  which  they  secure,  are  des- 
tined to  play  an  important  part  in  that  modification  and  regeneration 
of  all  those  institutious  growing  out  of  the  primary  schools,  which 
are  certain  gradually  to  take  place.  These  institutions  will  be  forced 
to  reorganise  on  a  more  comprehensive  and  philosophical  basis.  They 
will  be  obliged  more  fully  to  recognize  the  great  truth,  that  the  office 
of  the  school,  of  whatever  grade,  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  to  make  pro- 
found scholars,  but  rather  to  train  the  powers  of  the  student;  to  arm  him 
with  the  means  and  methods,  by  the  proper  and  diligent  use  of  which 
he  may  himself  become  learned,  and  wise,  and  good ;  to  teach  him 
the  uses  of  knowledge ;  to  qualify  him  for  its  judicious  application ; 
to  impress  upon  him  the  dignity  and  doty  of  labor :  and  thus  to 
qualify  him  for  whatever  position  on  the  busy  stage  of  life  a  benefi- 
cent God  may  assign  him. 

We  need  not  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times ;  we  need  not  close  our 
eyes  and  ears  to  the  teachings  of  experience.  What  has  been  done, 
and  is  doing  on  another  theatre,  can  be  done  and  will  be  done  in  our 
own  land.  While  this  grand  idea  of  education  has  attained  on  a  less 
congenial  soil  a  degree  of  development  hitherto  unequaled  and  un- 
known, how  can  we  doubt  that,  fostered  by  the  genius  of  a  people  and 
a  government,  whose  hopes  and  whose  safety  are  based  upon  its  legiti- 
mate results,  it  is  destined  here,  to  its  noblest,  fullest,  most  unlimited 
expansion.  In  those  countries  where  education  is  the  most  complete 
and  the  most  universal,  normal  schools  are  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  nearly  perfect ;  and  they  have  been  the  all<potent  agency, 
by  means  of  which,  this  completeness  and  universality  have  been 
reached.  They  have  accomplished  this  work  by  regenerating  and  vivi- 
fying the  primary  schools,  impelling  them  to  lay  a  broad  and  deep 
foundation,  as  well  as  creating  an  unconquerable  desire  in  the  youth- 
ful mind  for  higher  attainments,  by  a  rigorous  mastery  of  elementary 
principles,  and  a  judicious  application  of  the  same  at  every  stage  of 
its  progress.  Discarding  the  dogmatic  modes  of  teaching  which  com- 
pel the  pupil  to  take  on  trust  the  unqualified  dicta  of  the  master,  and 
which  are  alike  destructive  of  intellectual  freedom  and  rational  pro- 
gress, they  aim  to  develop  and  to  disseminate  those  means  and  methods 
of  tuition  which  result  from  an  intelligent  perception  and  application 
of  those  laws  which  God  has  imposed  upon  the  human  focnltiea. 


And  while  laboring  for  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual,  thej 
strife  also  to  draw  out  the  moral  powers  and  to  inoalcate  those  kindlj, 
courteous,  and  fraternal  sentiments  which  should  regulate  the  inter- 
course of  mankind  in  the  routine  of  social  life.  Passing  even  further 
still,  thej  have  been  made  the  instruments  for  infusing  into  the  entire 
texture  of  the  teacher's  life,  enabling  him  thus  to  inculcate  it  in  turn 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  future  citizens,  a  spirit  of  contentment  with 
whatever  lot  in  the  order  of  Providence  maj  be  assigned  him,  and  a 
fiuthful  discharge  of  the  duties,  however  humble,  which  that  lot 
imposes. 

If  we  do  not  under  our  own  genial  skies  mould  them  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  all,  and  more  than  all,  of  the  high  purposes  which  have 
been  indicated,  it  will  not  be  because  of  their  exotic  origin,  or  of  their 
inherent  incompatibility  with  our  peculiar  needs,  or  of  their  lack  of  a 
direct  and  powerful  relation  to  our  most  vital  interests,  either  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  a  people,  but  rather  because  of  our  blind  ignorance  of 
their  true  nature,  distinctive  objects,  and  priceless  value,  or  to  a  per- 
verse determination  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  light  alike  of  immutable 
truth  and  of  enlightened  experience. 

He  who  in  this  country  sits  down  deliberately  to  calculate  the  cost 
of  its  teachers,  at  the  same  time  puts  a  price  upon  the  privileges  and 
the  blessings  which  under  the  benignant  sway  of  its  government,  he 
is  permitted  to  enjoy.  And  on  the  other  hand  he  who  would  even 
approximate  to  the  value  of  our  true,  intelligent,  and  faithful  teachers 
must,  as  a  preliminary  step,  absolutely  determine  the  value  of  these 
same  privileges  and  blessings.  And  again,  he  who  feels  that  under 
the  operation  of  this  principle  of  self-government,  he  has  a  super- 
abundance of  the  good  gifts  which  it  imparts,  will  find  that  the  most 
philosophical  mode  of  removing  these  incumbrances  is  to  offer  a  pre- 
mium for  incompetent  and  inefficient  schoolmasters,  and  send  them 
abroad  to  stultify  and  pervert  the  juvenile  mind  of  the  community. 

But  if  there  be  any  who  feel  deeply  sensible  that  an  abnormal 
abridgment  of  their  rights  and  privileges  has  already  occurred ;  if 
there  be  any  who  have  a  remote  suspicion  that  justice  is  a  costly  com- 
modity, and  difficult  to  secure,  at  any  price,  that  virtue  and  truth  are 
held  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  discount,  that  portentous  signs  of  anarchy 
and  disorder  are  distinctly  visible,  that  pauperism,  idiocy,  insanity, 
vice,  and  crime,  already  stalk  abroad  over  the  land  in  frightful  pro- 
cession, that  our  houses  of  correction  and  our  penitentiaries  are  unduly 
patronized,  that  the  demons  of  corruption,  avarice,  and  misrule,  like 
so  many  vampires,  are  extracting  the  life  blood  of  the  body  politic, — 
if  any  have  come  to  a  realising  sense  of  these  startling  fa^  they  are 
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in  some  measure  prepared  to  appreciate  the  value  and  importaoGC  to 
the  republican  commonwealth  of  a  band  of  whole-eouled,  well-trained, 
and  devoted  teachers  of  youth.  If  passing  a  step  further,  they  are 
penetrated  by  an  intense  desire  to  see  these  evils  eradicated — ^not 
covered — and  if  they  in  honesty  and  sincerity,  seek  for  the  most  effect- 
ive means  for  their  removal,  they  have  but  to  exerdse  that  ordinary 
common  sense  so  highly  commendable  in  every  other  pursuit,  to  per- 
ceive, and  to  know,  that  these  same  humble  teachers,  imbued  with  the 
humanitarian  spirit,  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  their  mis- 
sion, specially  drilled  and  prepared  for  their  special  work,  and  full  of 
energy  and  zeal  for  its  accomplishment,— that  these  offer  the  surest, 
the  only  practical  mode  for  the  solution  of  so  great  and  so  important 
a  problem. 

The  Prussians  say  that,  ^  whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  the 
life  of  a  nation,  you  must  put  into  its  schools.^  But  they  may  with 
equal  truth,  go  still  further,  and  affirm  that  whatever  you  would  put 
into  its  schools,  you  must  put  into  its  teachers,  and  whatever  you  would 
put  into  its  teachers,  you  must  first  put  into  its  normal  schools.  No 
combination  of  words  could  be  made  more  forcibly  to  express  the 
direct  and  intimate  relation  of  the  normal  school,  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  the  government  itself.  In  determining  the  future  of  these 
institutions,  therefore,  their  numbers,  their  influence,  in  moulding  the 
moral,  intellectual,  social,  and  political  character  of  our  people,  we 
may  say  with  impressive  distinctness,  that  we  likewise  determine  the 
future  of  our  government,  as  founded  upon  the  principle  of  popular 
virtue  and  intelligence. 

Wherefore,  does  it  not  become  our  government  and  every  subject 
of  that  government  by  every  means  in  its  and  his  power  to  multiply, 
build  up,  and  perfect  that  instrumentality  by  which  more  than  by  any 
other,  the  blessings  of  liberty  are  to  be  preserved,  perpetuated,  and 
increased,  through  all  coming  time  ? 

In  Europe,  these  institutions  have  been,  according  to  our  ideas,  per- 
verted to  the  strengthening,  preservation,  and  perpetuation  of  arbitrary 
power.  But  how  much  more  may  they  become  the  means  in  the 
hands  of  freemen  for  the  propagation  of  the  great  doctrine  of  equal 
rights,  and  of  the  inviolability  of  our  immortal  natures,  as  well  as  for 
cementing  those  ties  of  unity  and  of  brotherhood  so  conductive  to  the 
welfare,  progress  and  happiness  of  a  free  people. 

The  great  length  of  this  paper,  will  not  permit  a  more  extended 
development  of  the  train  of  thought  here  initiated,  we  will  therefore 
conclude  it  by  the  enunciation  of  a  few  concise,  yet  self-evident  pro- 
positions which  must  commend  themselves  to  the  assent  and  approba- 
\on  of  every  honest  and  intelligent  mind. 
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1.  A  free  government  is,  and  ever  must  be  based  upon  the  fundar 
mental  idea  of  virtue  and  intelligencOi  universallj  diffused  among  the 
people. 

2.  This  virtue  and  intelligence  can  be  adequately  secured  only  by 
means  of  the  thorough  mental  and  moral  training  afforded  by  a  gen- 
eral system  of  effectively  administered  schools. 

3.  These  schools  depend  for  their  value  and  efficiency  upon  a  per- 
petual supply  of  well  trained  and  properly  qualified  teachers. 

4.  All  experiencei  no  less  than  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  has 
demonstrated  that  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  teachers,  fitted 
for  the  high  duty  of  rearing  a  nation  of  intelligent  freemen,  can  be 
secured  only  through  the  instrumentality  of  normal  schools  compre- 
hending their  great  and  distinctive  mission,  and  organized  and  con- 
ducted with  direct  reference  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  mission. 

5.  Whence  it  follows  that  when  these  self-evident  truths  come  to 
be  fully  understood  and  acknowledged,  normal  schools  will  become 
co-extensive  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  co-equal  with  the 
power,  the  dignity,  and  the  importance  of  the  government  itselfl 

Wherefore  let  these  impressive  truths  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  ci 
all  who  cherish  the  priceless  blessings  of  good  government  and  of 
social  order.  Let  them  be  pondered  by  those  upon  whom  is  imposed 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  normal  *^  experiment,"  that  it  be 
$0  conducted  as  to  vindicate  that  perfection  of  common  sense  upon 
which  these  institutions  repose.  Let  them  be  weighed  by  the  great 
mass  of  our  ^^  Popular  Sovereigns,*'  and  by  their  servant,  the  govern- 
ment, whose  first  duty  it  is  to  foster,  encourage,  perpetuate  and  sup- 
port Let  them  not  only  sink  deep  into  the  heart|  let  them  not  only 
be  pondered  and  weighed,  but  let  them  spring  up  and  bring  for&i 
prolific  fruits  to  the  enduring  welfare  and  glory  of  our  country,  and 
the  happiness  of  our  race. 
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This  Society  wisely  regards  as  one  of  its  ftmctions,  the  cultiyatioii 
among  its  members  and  the  public  in  general,  of  a  taste  for  those 
useful  and  ennobling  pursuits  to  which  it  is  devoted.  Viewing  this 
m  the  principal  object  of  the  popular  course,  the  introductory  lecture 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  delivering,  I  have  determined,  instead 
of  selecting  any  special  scientific  subject,  to  lay  before  you  a  few  gen- 
eral thoughts  on  the  importance  of  Natural  History,  as  a  branch  of 
education ;  understanding  by  that  term  the  training  of  our  mental 
{M>wer8,  of  our  sesthetic  sentiments,  and  our  moral  faculties ;  and  this 
not  only  in  our  Schools  and  higher  Institutions  of  learning,  but  in 
our  self-cultivation  throughout  life. 

Man  and  the  nature  that  surrounds  him,  are  products  of  the  same 
almighty,  all-pervading  mind.  Hence  man  finds  natural  things 
adapted  to  his  wants  and  powers,  and  can  perceive  in  them  a  likeness 
to  the  results  at  which  his  own  taste  and  reason  arrive — finding  thus 
fi^ed  law,  progressive  movement,  beauty,  adaptation,  and  order,  in 
nature,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  his  own  works,  but  of  a  higher 
type.  Man's  soul  is  thus  the  link  between  the  spiritual  Creator  and 
the  material  creation ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  real  central  truth 
of  all  those  dark  though  exciting  controversies,  on  the  relations  of  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  in  man  and  nature,  which  have  bewil- 
dered the  minds  of  those  who,  leaving  the  firm  ground  of 
revealed  religion  and  inductive  science,  have  wandered  into  the  mists 
and  darkness  which  shroud  from  our  gaze  the  precise  junction  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  material.  The  middle  path  that  leads  between 
the  opposite  errors  of  transcendentalists  and  materialists,  is  the  old 
fiuniliar  truth  of  our  infancy,  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
that  God  who  made  all  things  and  pronounced  them  good. 

Thus  constituted,  man  must  sympathize  with  nature,  must  observe 
its  objects,  must  reason  on  them ;  and  nature  must  react  on  man, 
strengthening  and  stimulating  the  faculties  that  act  on  it,  and  more 
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both.  It  18  principally  to  thia  last  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  reaotion 
of  nature  on  oarselves,  that  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention. 

In  this  respect  then,  the  study  of  nature  presenti  itself  in  the  first 
place,  as  a  means  of  training  the  observing  powers.  This  is  an  oflloe 
strictly  educational,  and  strictly  elementary.  Observation  of  exter- 
nal things  begins  in  earliest  infancy,  and  is  essential  to  the  happiness, 
the  utilities,  and  even  the  safety  of  after  life.  It  has  been  apparently 
a  subject  of  doubt  with  modem  educators,  whether  in  this  direction 
we  require  any  training  whatever.  This  has  at  least  been  strangely  neg- 
lected in  schools  and  colleges.  We  have  been  content  to  know  that 
the  savage  can  teach  his  children  without  any  school  or  college,  to 
detect  and  distinguish  with  the  nicest  discrimination,  the  minutest 
traces  of  men  and  animals ;  while  civilized  men  highly  cultivated  in 
other  respects,  are  often  deficient  in  such  powers  to  the  last  degree. 

To  what  extent  are  such  powen  actually  deficient  in  the  generality 
ci  educated  men  f  to  what  extent  are  they  desirable  in  civilized  life? 
to  what  extent  can  they  be  cultivated?  In  attemptmg  to  answer 
such  questions,  it  is  but  &ir  to  admit  that,  in  many  handicraft  trades, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fine  arts,  the  observing  powers  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  persons  of  very  flifierent  degrees  of  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  men  of  the  highest  edu- 
cation are  often  remarkably  unobservant;  sometimes  peculiarly  so, 
insomuch  that  their  absent-mindedness,  as  it  is  called,  has  become  pro- 
verbial ;  while  the  mass  of  men,  apart  firom  the  special  points  to  which 
business  directs  their  attention,  have  little  useful  perception  of  out- 
ward things,  in  comparison  with  that  which  they  might  attain.  The 
accounts  of  natural  objects  and  scenes  given  by  popular  writers,  and 
in  conversation ;  and  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  the  evidence  respect- 
ing matters  of  fact  in  our  courts  of  law,  sufficiently  show  the  prevail- 
ing deficiency  in  accurate  observation.  It  is  deserving  of  note,  also, 
that  this  deficiency  is  often  only  aggravated  by  the  superior  develop- 
ment of  the  reflective  and  imaginative  powers;  because  in  this  case 
the  observer  is  induced  to  substitute  his  oim  fancies  and  speculations 
for  matters  of  fact  Much  of  the  want  of  originality,  and  distortion  of 
natural  truth,  which  we  lament  in  our  literature,  as  compared  with  that 
of  earlier  and  simpler  states  of  society,  proceeds  fi^m  the  same  cause. 

That  the  removal  of  these  defects  is  desirable,  I  think  no  judicious 
educator  will  doubt  They  are  in  part  remedied  by  the  object  lessons 
in  our  primary  schools,  by  the  drawing,  the  music,  the  natural  history 
of  our  more  advanced  schools ;  by  the  natural  science  of  our  colleges ; 
nd  under  these  inflnenees  we  may  hope  that  among  the  edooated 
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nen  now  leaving  our  institutions  of  learning,  we  shall  baye  more 
independent  observation  and  originality,  and  leas  pedantry  and  ab- 
sence of  mind,  than  in  those  of  former  times.  That  these  results 
may  be  fully  attained,  the  study  of  uature  must  have  a  due  place  in 
education,  and  this  it  can  attain  only  by  engaging,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  most  gifted  original  investigators,  to  train  the  minds  of  others. 
Much  of  the  teaching  of  natural  history  by  object  lessons  and  popu- 
lar text-books,  is  too  inaccurate  and  superficial,  and  too  deficient  in 
enlargement  of  view,  to  be  really  useful.  In  our  colleges  and  scien- 
,tific  institutions,  nature  should  be  illustrated  by  the  best  possible  col- 
lections of  typical  forms,  explained  and  examined  under  the  guidance 
of  the  best  scientific  skill.  In  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  similar  influences  should  be  employed ;  that  through 
them  a  higher  kind  of  training  of  the  senses  and  perceptive  faculties 
may  be  given  to  those  who  do  not  receive  the  benefit  of  a  collegiate 
education.  In  this  way  alone,  will  it  be  possible  to  send  forth  men 
and  women  trained  to  the  right  use  of  their  senses,  as  well  as  of  their 
teflective  powers. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  connection  between  defective  training  of 
{he  observing  powers  and  want  of  originality  in  literature,  and  want 
of  accurate  and  truthful  d^ription  in  ordinary  conversation  and  in 
public  tesUmony.  I  may  add  that  this  same  deficiency  is  closely  con- 
nected vnth  the  prevalence  of  many  of  the  errors  that  spread  hke 
epidemics  through  society.  No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  ready 
fidth  in  the  feats  of  table-turners,  accorded  even  by  cultivated  assem- 
blages, and  the  evident  want  of  perception  in  such  cases  of  the  real 
agencies  producing  the  results  observed,  need  doubt  that  cultivation 
of  the  reflective  and  imaginative  fiaculties,  without  that  of  the  observ- 
ing powers,  may  leave  us  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  consequen- 
ces. In  no  way  can  society  be  more  effectually  delivered  from  such 
delusions  than  by  cultivating  aright  our  powers  of  observation  by  the 
study  of  nature. 

Nature  also  affords  a  large  scope  for  the  training  of  our  thinking 
powers,  whether  those  which  are  concerned  in  abstraction  and  analy- 
sis, or  the  comparison  of  facts  and  objects,  or  those  which  relate  to 
the  investigation  of  cause  and  effect  The  careful  comparing  of  ob- 
jects, and  the  estimation  of  the  amount  and  value  of  their  diflferenoes, 
required  in  the  determination  and  classification  of  species  in  natural  his- 
tory ;  the  separation  of  qualities  common  to  many  species  form  those 
peculiar  to  one;  the  distinction  between  structures  properly  homolo' 
gous  and  those  which  are  merely  analogous,  the  tracing  of  the  fbna- 
*^^-i  and  usee  of  structures;  the  application  of  modem  caoaea  to^ll^ 
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explanation  of  the  ancient  phenomena  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  many 
other  operations  required  in  the  study  of  nature,  not  only  cultivate 
habits  of  observation,  but  the  reasoning  powers,  in  directions  not 
so  much  within  the  scope  of  other  branches  of  education.  Such 
investigations  have  also  a  powerful  influence  in  cultivating  the  love  of 
truth,  and  those  mental  habits  which  lead  to  acuteness  and  earnest- 
ness in  working  out  the  many  contingent  problems  of  ordinary  life, 
which  lie  beyond  the  domain  of  the  exact  sciences.  On  this  account 
the  study  of  nature  does  not  tend  to  alienate  the  mind  from  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  works  of  mod- 
em scientific  travelers.  Such  men  as  Humboldt,  Lyell  and  Darwin, 
even  when  they  digress  from  their  own  immediate  field  of  study,  and 
enter  on  social  habits  and  questions,  give  us  representations  more 
truthful,  and  reasonings  more  profound  than  those  of  ordinary  travel- 
ers, because  they  carry  to  these  things  the  mental  habits  which  they 
have  cultivated  in  their  own  proper  department. 

Natural  History  also  claims  a  high  position  in  education,  in  con- 
nection with  the  cultivation  of  taste — ^that  appreciation  of  the  truly 
grand  and  beautiful  which  opens  up  so  many  avenues  of  innocent 
pleasure,  and  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  right  exercise  of 
our  higher  moral  sentiments.  A  very  high  authority  informs  us,  that 
the  kingly  state  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  Eastern  monarchs,  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  lily  of  the  field ;  and  we  but  announce  a  prin- 
ciple whose  germ  is  hidden  in  that  beautiful  illustration,  in  saying 
that  nature  transcends  art,  not  only  in  its  grandeur,  its  varied  contri- 
vance, and  self-sustaining  power,  but  also  in  the  beauty  of  its  objects 
considered  with  reference  to  our  aesthetic  powers  and  preferences. 

The  world  has  worshipped  art  too  much,  reverenced  nature  too  little. 
The  savage  displays  the  lowest  taste  when  he  admires  the  rude  figures 
which  he  paints  on  his  face  or  his  garments,  more  than  the  glorious 
painting  that  adorns  nature :  yet  even  he  acknowledges  the  preemi- 
nent excellence  of  nature,  by  imitating  her  forms  and  colors,  and  by 
adapting  her  painted  plumes  and  flowers  to  bis  own  use.  There  is  a 
wide  interval,  including  many  gradations,  between  this  low  position, 
and  that  of  the  cultivated  amateur  or  artist.  The  art  of  the  latter 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truly  beautiful,  inasmuch  as  it  more 
accurately  represents  the  geometric  and  organic  forms,  and  the  color- 
ing of  nature ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  devises  ideal  combinations  not 
found  in  the  actual  world ;  which  ideal  combinations,  however,  are 
beautiful  or  monstrous,  just  as  they  realize  or  violate  the  harmonies 
of  nature. 

I  do  not  wish  here  so  to  depreciate  art,  as  to  raise  the  question — ^whj 
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fjbou^d  there  be  fuoh  a  thing  as  fine  art?  Why  we  ^mmiU altmiit 
,tp  imitate  that  which  we  can  not  equal,  and  which  yet  ef  eiy  where 
aurrounds  us?  The  neoessittes  of  man's  fallen  nature-^fhis  desire  to 
.perpetuate  the  perishing  forms  dear  to  him— rhis  own  onoeptions 
of  the  beautiful,  and  his  longing  to  realize  them — ^his  ambitious 
insh  to  create  something  that  may  give  him  an  undying  repur 
tation — ^his  idolatrous  desire  to  embody  in  material  form,  something 
that  he  or  others  may  reverence  or  worship ;  these  and  such  reasons 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  art  aspirations,  as  constant  products  of  our 
mental  constitution.  Let  us  accord  to  art  the  admiration  which  it 
deserves,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  nature  is  the  highest  art — th$  art 
which  embraces  in  itself  all  else  that  truly  deserves  the  name. 

One  essential  difference  between  imitative  art  and  nature,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  present  subject,  is  that  the  former  is  wholly  superficial, 
while  the  latter  has  an  inner  life  and  finer  structure,  corresponding  to 
its  outward  form.  The  painter's  bouquet  of  flowers,  may  charm  us 
with  its  fine  combination  of  forms  and  colors,  and  with  the  thought 
and  taste  that  speak  in  every  hue  and  tint ;  but  examine  it  closely 
and  it  becomes  merely  a  mass  of  patches  of  colors,  in  which  the  parts 
of  the  actual  flowers  are  but  rudely  shadowed  forth.  The  natural 
flower,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  to  the  closest  examinaUon,  only  new 
structures  and  more  delicate  beauties  not  perceived  at  the  first  glance; 
and  even  under  the  microscope,  we  find  it  pregnant  with  new  won- 
ders, so  that  if  we  represent  separately  all  its  various  parts  and  inter- 
nal structures,  we  have  a  series  of  pictures,  each  full  of  beauty  and 
interest,  and  the  whole  showing  us  that  the  painter's  genius  has 
availed  only  to  depict  that  outer  layer  of  charms  which  lies  at  the 
very  surface :  and  then  in  the  actual  flower,  we  have  all  those  changes 
of  beauty  that  march  in  procession  from  the  unfolding  bud  to  the 
ripening  fruit.  Truly  may  the  lily  of  the  field  laugh  to  scorn  the 
efforts  of  human  art 

In  like  manner  the  Apollo  of  the  Sculptor  may  represent,  not  only 
years  of  study  and  laborious  days  of  delicate  chiseling,  but  also  a 
beau-ideal  of  manly  symmetry  and  grace,  such  as  we  can  seldom  find 
approached  in  the  real  world;  but  take  for  comparison,  the  livk^, 
well-developed  human  form,  and  you  have  an  object  infinitely  more 
fill!  of  beauty.  Every  motion  of  such  a  form  is  a  new  statueh  In  a 
few  minutes  it  gives  you  a  whole  gallery  of  varied  attitudes,  and  then 
within,  you  have  the  wondrous  mechanism  of  bones  and  miiades, 
which,  if  not  individually  beautiful,  become  so  to  our  inner  menial 
vision,  when  we  oonnder  their  adaptation  to  this  infinity  of  ipeaoe- 
/ill  form  and  motion.    The  frame  ccmtrived  to  enshiiM  Iha  vuMrtal 
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mind  of  man,  is  the  chief  of  the  works  of  God  known  to  us,  and  is' 
not  the  less  beautiful,*  that  in  our  present  fallen  state,  oonsiderationS| 
both  moral  and  physical,  require  that  the  nakedness  which  w^  its 
primeval  glory  and  distinction,  should  be  covered  fro;n  our  sight.  It  is 
a  high  ambition  that  fires  the  sculptor  with  the  hope,  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  embody  even  one  of  those  attitudes  that  speak  the  emotions 
of  the  soul  within.  Yet  after  he  has  exhausted  all  his  art,  how  cold, 
how  dead,  how  intensely  wearisome  and  monotonous,  when  compared 
with  the  living  form,  is  the  changeless  beauty  of  the  statue. 

The  littleness  of  art  is  equally  apparent  when  it  attempts  to  rival 
the  grandeur  of  nature.  Her  towers  and  spires  have  less  effect  than 
those  rocky  pinnacles  and  mountain  peaks,  her  pillared  porticos  do  not 
equal  nature^s  colonnades  of  stately  trunks  and  graceful  foliage.  We 
habitually  acknowledge  this,  when  we  adorn  our  finest  buildings  with 
surrounding  trees,  just  as  nature  masks  with  foliage  the  bases  of  rude 
clifis,  and  the  flanks  of  preci[tices. 

Art  takes  her  true  place  when  she  sits  at  the  feet  of  nature,  and 
brings  her  students  to  drink  in  its  beauties,  that  they  may  endeavor, 
however  imperfectly,  to  reproduce  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
naturalist  must  not  content  himself  with  ^^  writing  latin  names  on 
white  paper,*'  wherewith  to  label  nature's  productions,  but  must  rise 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  Eosmos.  Both 
will  thus  rise  to  that  highest  taste,  which  will  enable  them  to  appre- 
ciate not  only  the  elegance  of  individual  forms,  but  their  structure, 
their  harmonies,  their  grouping  and  their  relations,  their  special  adapt- 
ation and  their  places  as  parts  of  a  great  system.  Thus  art  will  attain 
that  highest  point  in  which  it  displays  original  genius,  wi^iout  vio- 
biting  natural  truth  and  unity,  and  nature  will  be  regarded  as  th« 
highest  art 

Much  is  said  and  done  in  our  time,  with  reference  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  popular  taste  for  fine  art,  and  this  so  far  as  it  goes  is  well ; 
but  if  the  above  views  are  correct,  the  only  sure  path  to  success  in  art 
education,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  study  of  nature.  This  is  also  an 
easier  branch  of  education,  provided  the  instructors  have  sufficient 
knowledge.  Good  warks  of  art  are  rare  and  costly ;  but  good  works 
of  nature  are  every  where  around  us,  waiting  to  be  examined.  Such 
education,  popularly  diffused,  would  react  on  the  efforts  of  art  It 
would  enable  a  widely  extended  public  to  appreciate  real  excellence, 
and  would  cause  works  of  art  to  be  valued  just  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  realize  or  deviate  from  natural  truth  and 
unity.    I  do  not  profess  to  speak  authoritatively  on  such  subjects,  but 

I  oonfeM  that  the  strong  impreasion  on  my  mind  is,  that  neither  the 
No.  9.— [Vol.  m..  Ha  2.]— sa 
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'  levered  mediaeval  models,  nor  the  practice  and  principles  of  the  gen- 
erality of  modern  art  reformers^  would  endure  such  criticbm ;  and  thai 
if  w  could  combine  popular  enthusiasm  for  art,  with  scientific  appie- 
eialion  of  nature,  a  new  and  better  art  might  arise  from  the  union. 

I  may  have  appeared  to  dwell  too  long  upon  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject ;  but  if  so,  my  excuse  must  be  that  it  leads  to  the  vastly  more 
important  use  to  which  I  have  now  to  refer.  The  study  of  nature 
guides  to  those  large  views  of  the  unity  and  order  of  creation,  which 
alone  are  worthy  of  a  being  of  the  rank  of  man,  and  which  lead  him 
to  adequate  conceptions  of  the  Creator.  The  truly  wise  recognize 
three  grades  of  beauty.  First,  that  of  art,  which  in  its  higher  efbrts, 
can  raise  ordinary  minds  far  above  themselves.  Secondly,  that  of  na- 
ture, which  in  its  most  common  objects,  must  transcend  the  former, 
since  its  artist  is  that  God,  of  whose  infinite  mind  the  genius  of  the 
artist  is  only  a  faint  reflection,  lliirdly,  that  preeminent  beauty  of 
moral  goodness,  revealed  only  in  the  spAitual  nature  of  the  Supreme. 
The  first  is  one  of  the  natural  resources  of  fallen  man  in  his  seardi 
for  happiness.  The  second  was  man's  joy  in  his  primeval  innocence. 
The  third  is  the  inheritance  of  man  redeemed.  It  is  folly  to  place 
these  on  the  same  level.  It  is  greater  folly  to  worship  either  or  both 
of  the  first,  without  regard  to  the  last  It  is  true  wisdom-  to  aspire 
to  the  last,  and  to  regard  nature  as  the  handmaid  of  piety,  art  as  but 
the  handmaid  of  nature. 

Nature  to  the  unobservant,  is  merely  a  mass  of  things  more  or  less 
beautiful  or  iui^resting,  but  without  any  definite  order  or  significance. 
An  observer  soon  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  isr  a  series  of 
circling  (Ranges,  ever  returning  to  the  same  points,  ever  renewing  their 
courses,  under  the  action  of  invariable  laws.  But  if  he  rests  here, 
he  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  idea  of  the  Kosmos ;  and  stands  on  the 
brink  of  the  profound  error  of  eternal  succession.  A  little  further  pro- 
gress conducts  him  to  the  inviting  field  of  special  adaptation  and 
mutual  relation  of  things.  He  finds  that  nothing  is  without  its  use ; 
that  every  structure  is  most  nicely  adjusted  to  special  ends ;  that  the 
supposed  ceaseless  circling  of  natuiB  is  merely  the  continuous  action 
of  great  powers,  by  which  an  infinity  of  utilities  are  worked  out — the 
great  fiy-wheel,  which  in  its  unceasing  and  at  first  sight  apparently 
aimless  round,  is  giving  motion  to  thousands  of  reels  and  spindles  and 
.shuttles  Uiat  are  spinning  and  weaving,  in  all  its  varied  patterns,  the 
great  web  of  life. 

But  the  observer  as  he  looks  on  this  web,  is  surprised  to  find  tluU 
it  has  in  its  whole  extent  a  wondrous  pattern.  He  rises  to  the  ocm- 
templation  of  type  in  nature,  a  great  truth  to  wbidi  sdeiice  hm  only 
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lately  opened  its  eyes.  He  begins  dimly  to  perceive  that  the  Crea- 
tor has  from  the  beginning  had  a  plan  befpre  his  mind,  that  this  plan 
embraced  various  types  or  patterns  of  existence ;  that  on  these  patterns 
he  has  been  working  out  the  whole  system  of  nature,  adapting  each  to 
all  the  variety  of  uses,  by  an  infinity  of  minor  modifications.  That  in 
short,  whether  he  study  the  eye  of  a  gnat,  or  the  structure  of  a  moun- 
tain chain,  he  sees  not  only  objects  of  beauty  and  utility,  but  parts  of 
far-reaching  plans  of  infinite  wisdom,  by  which  all  objects,  however 
separated  in  time  or  space,  are  linked  together 

Natural  history,  rising  from  the  collection  of  individual  facts  to 
such  large  views,  does  not  content  itself  with  merely  naming  the  ob- 
jects of  nature.  A  naturalist  is  not  merely  a  man  who  knows  hard 
names  for  many  common  or  uncommon  things,  or  who  collects  rare 
and  curious  objects,  and  can  tell  something  of  their  habits  and  struc- 
tures. His  studies  lead  him  to  grand  generalizations,  even  to  the  con- 
sideration, in  part  at  least,  of  the  plans  that  from  eternity  existed  in 
the  infinite  mind,  and  guided  the  evolution  of  all  material  things. 
Natural  history  thus  rises  to  the  highest  ground  occupied  by  her  sis- 
ter sciences,  and  gives  a  mental  training  which  in  grandeur,  can  not 
be  surpassed,  inasmuch  ns  it  leads  her  pupils  as  near  as  man  may 
approach,  to  those  counsels  of  the  Almighty  in  the  material  universe, 
which  are  connected,  at  least  by  broad  analogies,  with  our  own  moral 
and  religious  interests. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  views,  that  the  study  of  nature  forms 
a  good  training  for  the  rational  enjoyment  of  life.  How  much  of 
positive  pleasure  does  that  man  lose  who  passes  through  life  absorbed 
with  its  wants  and  its  artificialities,  and  regarding  with  a  "bioite,  un- 
conscious gaze,'*  the  grand  revelation  of  a  higher  intelligence  in  the 
outer  world.  It  is  only  in  an  approximation  through  our  Divine  Re- 
deemer to  the  moral  likeness  of  God,  that  we  can  be  truly  happy ; 
but  of  the  subsidiary  pleasures  which  we  are  here  permitted  to  enjoy, 
the  contemplation  of  nature  is  one  of  the  best  and  purest.  It  was 
the  pleasure,  the  show,  the  spectacle  prepared  for  man  in  Eden,  and 
how  much  true  philosophy  and  taste  shine  in  the  simple  words,  that 
in  that  paradise,  God  planted  trees  "  pleasant  to  the  sight,"  as  well  as 
"good  for  food;"  and  other  things  being  equal,  the  nearer  we  can 
return  to  this  primitive  taste,  the  greater  will  be  our  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment, the  better  the  influence  of  our  pleasures  on  our  moral  nature, 
because  they  will  then  depend  on  the  cultivation  of  tastes  at  once 
natural  and  harmless,  and  will  not  lead  us  to  communion  with,  anU 
reverence  for  merely  human  genius,  but  will  conduct  us  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Creator.    Nature  is  thns  less  likely 
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to  kftd  k>  idolatij  tluui  art  Hence  the  Holy  Seripcnres,  wluch  giuud 
•o  jealoasly  against  the  tendencies  of  human  nature  to  exalt  itsdf 
and  its  works  into  divinities,  everj  where  recogniie  nature  as  a  seooii« 
dary  revelation  of  God.  So  deep  is  the  degradation  of  man,  that 
even  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  he  tends  to  rest  contented  with 
the  material  creation — to  abase  himself  in  idolatrous  veneration  of  the 
creature,  rather  than  to  worship  the  Creator.  But  if  men  will  depart 
from  the  true  God,  even  in  this  way,  I  may  still  be  permitted  to  main- 
tain that  the  Chaldean  or  Egyptian,  who  recognized  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  or  the  creeping  things  of  earth,  as  fit  emblems  of  Deity,  or 
the  naturalist,  whose  religion  rises  no  higher  than  the  theism  to  be 
gathered  from  nature,  has  a  nobler  faith  than  that  of  the  Greek  who 
worshipped  the  Pbidian  Jove,  or  the  modem  amateur  who  adores  the 
genius  of  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo. 

I  have  sought  to  magnify  the  ofiSce  of  this  Society,  on  educational 
grounds  alone ;  but  I  can  not  conclude  without  reminding  you  that 
natural  science  has  its  utilitarian  aspects.  AH  our  material  wealth 
consists  of  the  objects  of  natural  history.  All  our  material  civiliza- 
tion consists  of  such  knowledge  of  these  things,  as  may  give  us  mas- 
tery over  their  uses  and  properties.  Such  knowledge  is  every  day 
finding  its  reward,  not  merely  in  the  direct  promotion  of  the  happi- 
ness of  its' possessor,  but  in  enabling  him  to  add  to  the  comforts 
of  our  race,  or  to  diminish  the  physical  evils  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  Into  this  subject,  however,  I  can  not  now  enter;  and  this  is 
the  less  necessary,  since  the  minds  of  nearly  all  intelligent  men  are 
sufficiently  alive,  at  least,  to  the  utilitarian  value  of  the  natural 
Sciences. 


X.  FBERE8  CHRETIENS.  OR  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS. 

worn  TBI 

INSTRUCTION  OF  POOR  CHILDREN. 


The  Christian  Brothers,  or  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  or 
Teaching,  constitute  a  most  remarkable  body  of  teachers  deyoted  eldtt- 
siyely,  and  without  pay  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
The  original  Institute  of  Chis  brotherhood  was  the  earliest  professional 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Europe,  and  the  body  has  been  in- 
strumental in  introducing  improved  methods  of  organization,  instruction 
and  government  into  elementary  schools. 

The  Institute  was  established  as  a  professional  school  in  1^1,  and  to 
Abbe  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  belongs  the  high  honor  not  only  of  found- 
ing it,  but  of  so  infusing  into  its  early  organization  his  own  profound 
conviction  of  the  Christ-like  cliaracter  of  its  mission  among  the  poor,  that 
it  has  retained  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  form  and  spirit  of  its  origin. 
This  devoted  Christian  teacher,  was  born  at  Rheims  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1651,  of  parents  distinguished  alike  by  their  piety  and  their  high 
social  position.  To  his  mother  he  owed  a  prayerful  and  watchful  home 
training,  and  to  his  father  every  facility  for  obtaining  a  university  edu- 
cation. He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  scholarly  attainments  and 
maturity  of  character;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  full  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  appointed  Canon  in 
the  Cathedral  church  of  R  heims.  From  the  first,  he  became  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  young,  and  especially  of  the  poor,  as  the  most  direct 
way  of  leading  them  to  a  Christian  life ; — and  with  this  view  before  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  assumed  the  direction  of  two  charities,  de- 
voted to  female  education.  From  watching  the  operation  of  these 
schools,  conducted  by  teachers  without  professional  training,  without 
plan,  and  without  mutual  sympathy  and  aid,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
bringing  the  teachers  of  this  class  of  schools  from  the  neighboring  par- 
ishes into  a  community  for  their  moral  and  professional  improvement 
For  this  purpose,  he  invited  them  first  to  meet,  and  then  to  lodge  at  his 
house,  and  aflerwards,  about  the  year  1681,  he  purchased  a  house  for 
their  special  accommodation.  Here,  out  of  school  hours  and  during  their 
holydays,  they  spent  their  time  in  the  practice  of  religious  duties,  and  in 
mutual  conferences  on  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  About 
this  period,  a  large  number  of  free  schools  for  the  poor  were  established 
in  the  neighboring  towns ;  and  applications  were  constantly  made  to  the 
Abbe,  for  teachers  formed  under  his  training,  care,  and  influence.  To 
meet  this  demand,  and  make  himself  more  directly  useful  in  the  field  of 
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Christian  education,  he  resigned  his  benefice,  that  he  might  give  his 
whole  attention  to  the  work.  To  close  the  distance  between  himself^ 
having  a  high  social  position  and  competence  from  his  father's  estate, 
and  the  poor  schoolmasters  to  whom  he  was  constantly  preaching  an 
unreserved  consecration  of  themselves  to  their  vocation — he  not  only  re- 
signed his  canonry,  with  its  social  and  pecuniary  advantages,  but  dis- 
tributed his  patrimony,  in  a  period  of  scarcity,  in  relieving  the  necessities 
of  the  poor,  and  in  providing  for  the  education  of  their  children.  He 
then  placed  himself  on  the  footing  equality — as  to  occupation,  man- 
ner of  life,  and  entire  dependence  on  the  charity  of  others — with  the 
schoolmasters  of  the  poor.  The  annab  of  education  or  religion,  show 
but  few  such  examples  of  practical  self-denial,  and  entire  consecration  to 
a  sense  of  duty.  His  reasons  for  the  step  are  thus  set  forth  in  a  mem- 
orandum found  among  his  papers. 

1.  "  If  I  have  resouroet  against  misery,  I  oan  not  preach  to  them  an  entire  con- 
fidence in  Providence. 

2.  *^  In  remaining  as  I  am,  they  will  always  find  a  specious  pretext  in  my  rev- 
cniie  to  warrant  their  diffidence. 

3.  **  A  temptation,  so  plausible  in  appearance,  can  not  ultimately  iall  to  produce 
the  effects  which  the  demon  desires ;  and  the  masters  in  part  or  in  whole  will  do- 
■srt  the  schools,  and  leave  me  without  persons  to  conduct  them. 

4.  *^  The  rumor  of  their  desertion  will  spread  through  the  city :  and  those  who 
would  have  a  vocation  to  become  masters,  will  be  attacked  by  the  same  tempts- 
tknis,  even  before  they  enter. 

5.  "The  schools  without  permanent  masters  will  fiiil,  and  the  Institute  will 
become  buried  under  their  ruins,  never  more  to  be  re-established. 

6.  "  Should  none  of  these  anticipations  be  realized,  can  I  be  superior  of  these 
masters  without  ceasing  to  be  a  canon  ?  are  the  two  duties  compatible  ?  I  must 
rsnonnoe  either. 

7.  "  Now,  in  this  choice,  what  should  determine  me  7  The  greater  gkry  of 
Qod,  the  greater  service  of  the  church,  my  own  perfection,  and  the  salvation  of 
souls.  If  I  consult  but  such  motives^  so  worthy  of  a  priest  of  the  Lord,  I  must 
resign  my  canonry  to  take  upon  me  the  care  of  the  schools,  and  to  form  masters 
sspable  of  conducting  them. 

8.  "  I  feel  no  further  attraction  in  the  vocation  of  a  canon ;  and  though  I  have 
entered  upon  it  legitimately,  it  appears  to  me  that  God  now  calls  me  to  renounce 
it.  lie  has  placoa  mo  in  my  present  situation  ;  but  does  he  not  show  me  another 
which  merits  a  preference  ?'* 

Having  completed  his  act  of  resignation  and  self-imposed  poverty,  he 
assembled  his  teachers,  announced  to  them  what  he  had  done,  and  sung 
with  them  a  Te  Deum.  Afler  a  retreat — a  period  set  apart  to  prayer 
and  fasting, — continued  for  seventeen  days,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  consideration  of  the  best  course  to  give  unity,  efficiency,  and  perma- 
nence to  their  plans  of  Christian  education  for  the  poor.  They  assumed 
the  name  of  "  The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,"  as  expressive 
of  their  vocation — which  by  usage  became  to  be  abbreviated  into 
"  Christian  Brothers."  They  took  on  themselves  vows  of  poverty,  celib- 
acy, and  obedience  for  three  years.  They  prescribed  to  themselves  the 
most  frugal  fare,  to  be  provided  in  turns  by  each  other.  They  adopted 
at  that  time  some  rules  of  behavior,  which  have  since  been  incorpo- 
rated iqto  the  fundamental  rules  of  order,  viz.,  not  to- speak  of  any  in- 
^jtfvidual  in  censorious  terms — not  to  contradict,  or  correct  each  other, 
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thii  being  reserved  to  the  brother-director — not  to  jest,  or  speak  of  idie 
and  frivoloas  topics,  but  to  introduce  such  matters  enly  as  might.lead  to 
the  Jove  of  Grod  and  practice  of  virtue — to  exhibit  equal  affection  for 
all  poor  scholars,  and  more  for  the  poor  than  the  rich — to  give  a  contin- , 
oal  example  of  modesty  and  of  all  the  virtues  which  these  pupils  ou^t 
to  practice ;  and  never  to  punish  when  they  were  irritated. 

Tlieir  drew  was  fixed  by  a  lort  of  aooident.  The  mayor  of  Rbeims  saw  some 
of  the  brothers  kiadly  clothed  ;  and,  as  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  he  feared  lest 
Uusir  health  might  suffer,  from  want  of  defense  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  He  represented  this  to  the  founder,  who  aooordingly  procured  soma 
coarse  black  cloth,  port  of  which  he  got  made  into  cloaks,  and  part  into  toutant. 
such  as  were  worn  in  former  times  by  ecclesiastios— olosed  in  fbont  by  hooks  and 
eyes.  To  this  he  added  a  collar  of  coarse  linen,  strong  shoes,  and  a  hat  of  ample 
dimensions,  which  is  the  dress  still  worn  by  the  brothers. 

Ardent  zeal,  fike  that  of  these  Christian  schoolmasters,  is  liable,  if  not  joined 
witfi  discretion,  to  run  into  excess.  Some  of  the  brothers  carried  their  austerities 
■0  fiir  that  their  health  was  destroyed,  and  three  of  them  fell  victims  to  their  indis- 
creet ardor.  This  left  a  sad  blank  in  the  establbhment.  However,  in  spite  of  these 
losses,  the  number  of  the  brothers  soon  began  rapidly  to  increase,  and  still  more 
the  demand  for  their  services ;  so  great  was  their  reputation  for  skill,  patience,  and 
indefatigablenesB  in  teaching. 

From  the  great  iaDrease  o^  the  establishment,  M.  de  la  Salle  resolved  to  vacate 
the  office  of  principD.  He  also  judged  it  necessary,  for  his  soul's  health,  to  be 
subject  like  the  rest,  to  the  orders  of  a  superior.  Accordingly,  he  persuaded  the 
brothers  to  elect  brother  Felix,  as  his  successor.  He  was  the  first  to  greet  the  new 
superior ;  and,  for  a  time,  became  an  ordinary  brother.  He  swept  the  house  in 
his  turn  ;  washed  the  utenuls ;  and  submitted  himself  implicitly  to  all  the  rules  of 
the  institution.  However,  it  was  judged  expedient  that  he  tihould  resume  the 
office  of  superior,  which  he  did  from  a  sense  of  duty,  though  with  great  reluctance. 

Tlie  life  which  this  pious  man  had  chosen  was  not  without  its  disappointments 
and  drawbacks.  His  former  friends,  and  even  his  relations,  soofied  at  his  pious 
labors,  and  publicly  insulted  him  ;  all  of  which  he  bore  with  patience.  Some  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  institute  were  unable  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
children  under  their  instruction ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  discipline,  had 
recourse  to  undue  severity.  M.  de  la  Salle  knew  the  source  of  the  evil :  he  ex- 
horted his  disciple  to  watch  over  thenuelvet ;  to  restrain  their  impatience ;  and  to 
make  themselves  beloved  by  mildness.  His  instruction  and  example  had  the  de- 
sired effect ;  and  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is,  that  im- 
perturbable patience,  joined  with  kind  benevolence,  which  are  the  most  valuaUe 
qualities  of  the  teachers  of  youth.  If  the  teachera  would  but  watch  over  them- 
9elve9y  they  would  toon  learn  to  influence  othert. 

The  demand  for  teachers,  in  connection  with  the  brothers,  exceeded 
the  supply ;  and  to  remedy  this,  those  who  stood  in  need  of  teachers 
sought  out  young  men  of  good  dispositions  to  attend  on  the  instructions 
of  M.  de  la  Salle.  These  young  candidates  were  lodged  and  in- 
structed by  the  most  experienced  brothers,  and  thus  receiv^  a  normal 
training  in  their  future  duties. 

In  1688,  M.  de  la  Salle,  with  two  brothers,  took  charge  of  a  school  in 
the  parish  of  St  Sulpice,  in  Paris.  They  found  the  schools  in  great  dis- 
order ;  without  regulation,  as  the  time  of  opening  and  closing,  the  order 
and  length  of  lessons,  emd  without  discipline.  By  skill  and  patience  the 
■chool  was  improved,  and  a  desire  created  for  similar  schools  in  other 
parishes.  But  all  this  was  done  at  a  time  when  some  of  the  brother! 
proved  weak  and  faithless ;  and  the  founder  was  under  the  necessity  of 
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reorganizing  this  institute,  and  providing  for  its  permanenoe  by  a  novi- 
tiate at  Vaugirard,  near  Paris,  in  which  pious  young  perKXM  fdio  felt  it 
to  be  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  teach  and  labor  for  the  poor,  might  go 
through  a  course  of  trial  and  preparation  for  the  self-denying  life  of  the 
brothers.  He  accordingly  associated  with  him  two  brothers,  and  they 
together  consecrated  themselves  entirely  to  God,  '*  to  procure  by  all  our 
power,  and  all  our  care,  the  establishment  of  Christian  schools,  and  for 
this  purpose  make  vow  of  association  and  union,  to  procure  and  main- 
tain this  establishment,  without  liberty  to  swerve,  even  though  there 
should  remain  but  three  in  the  society,  and  that  we  should  be  obliged  to 
ask  alms,  and  live  on  bread  only."  And  they  did  persevere  in  seaaom 
of  scarcity,  when  they  lived  on  herbs  only,  against  the  misapprehensioiMi 
of  good  men,  and  the  interested  opposition  of  the  teachers  of  Paris,  who 
found  that  the  gratuitous  and  skillful  labors  of  the  brothers  interfered 
with  their  emoluments.  The  schoolmasters  of  Chores,  where  M.  de 
la  Salle  had  sent  six  brothers  to  open  a  large  school,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  the  bishop  an  order,  that  no  children  should  be  admitted 
into  this  school  unless  they  were  inscribed  on  the  list  of  paupers.  This 
regulation  was  fatal  to  the  school.  In  L70C  a  Bcbiml  was  opened  at 
Calais. 

In  1699,  M.  de  la  Salle  attached  to  the  novitiate  in  Paris,  a  Sunday 
school  for  apprentices  and  other  young  persons  under  twenty  years  of 
age.  In  these  schools,  besides  oral  instruction  in  the  catechism  and 
Bible,  lessons  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  drawing,  were  given  to  those 
whose  early  education  had  been  entirely  neglected.  But  he  was  not 
allowed  to  continue  these  schools  many  years  without  opposition.  In 
1706,  the  society  of  writing  masters  presented  a  memorial  to  the  oflicer 
of  police,  charging  the  brothers  with  keeping,  under  pretext  of  charity, 
schools  not  legally  authorized,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  that  were,  and 
asking  if  these  schools  were  to  be  tolerated,  they  should  be  confined  to 
those  only  who  were  paupers,  and  that  such  children  should  be  tangfat 
only  those  things  which  were  suitable  to  the  condition  of  their  parents. 
They  succeeded,  and  at  a  subsequent  application,  obtained  a  grant,  pro- 
hibiting parents  who  had  means  from  sending  to  free  schools.  By  these 
efforts  the  Sunday  schools  were  broken  up,  afler  some  six  years  trial. 

In  1702,  the  first  step  was  taken  to  establish  an  Institute  at  Rome, 
under  the  mission  of  one  of  the  brothers,  Gabriel  Drolin,  who  afler  yean 
of  povertjr,  was  made  conducter  of  one  of  the  charitable  schools  founded 
by  Pope  Aement  XI.  This  school  became  afterwards  the  fbundatioo 
of  the  house  which  the  brothers  have  had  in  Rome  since  the  pontificate 
of  Benedict ^III.,  who  conferred  on  the  institute,  the  constitution  of  a 
religious  o|^er.  In  1703,  under  the  pecuniary  aid  of  M.  Chateau  Blanc, 
and  the  countenance  of  the  archbishop,  M.  de  Gontery,  a  school  was 
opened  at  Avignon.  The  archbishop,  in  a  certificate  siddressed  to  the 
Pope  in  1720,  says :  "  since  the  establishment  of  the  gratuitous  schools 
in  the  city  of  Avignon,  the  brothers  have  already  discharged  their  duttes 
with  zeal  and  assiduity.    The  public  have  derived  great  advantages 
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fixmi  their  application  to  the  Chrifltian  eflucatioD  of  the  children ;  and 
their  modesty  and  purity  of  morals  hare,  at  all  times,  given  singular 
edification." 

In  1704  a  school  was  opened  at  Marseilles,  (or  the  children  of  sailors, 
under  the  care  of  two  brothers.  They  were  so  successful,  that  in  1735 
their  number  was  increased  to  10,  and  they  were  received  into  the  regu- 
lar communities,  or  guilds,  of  the  city. 

In  1706,  two  teachers,  under  the  invitation  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
opened  a  school  in  that  city,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  M.  de  la 
Salle,  decided  to  remove  and  establish  his  Novitiate  there.  But  here 
the  established  order  of  schoolmasters  interposed  their  claun  against  the 
new  comers,  and  it  was  only  after  submitting  to  the  following  conditions 
prescribed  by  a  committee  of  the  great  hospital,  to  whom  the  right  of 
granting  permission  to  teach  belonged  by  charter. 

1.  That  the  brothen  should  be  present  when  the  poor  of  the  city  hospital  were 
rising  and  going  to  bed ;  and  that  they  should  recite  for  them  morning  and  ers- 
ning  prayers. 

2.  That  they  should,  moreover,  instruct  them,  and  attend  also  to  the  four  largs 
sdhools  of  the  city. 

3.  They  were  to  return  from  the  schools,  though  situated  in  the  most  remoCs 
parts  of  the  city,  to  take  their  refrcction  at  the  hospital. 

4.  On  their  return  from  the  schools,  they  were  to  serve  the  poor  at  taUe. 

5.  Five  brothen  were  to  perform  all  these  duties. 

The  brothers  acceded  to  these  terms.  And  in  the  neighborhood  estab- 
lished, in  1705,  a  novitiate  on  an  estate  called  St  You— through  the  aid 
of  Madame  de  Louvois.  Here  candidates  for  admission  to  the  commu- 
nity came  and  entered  the  novitiate — here  he  renewed  the  annual  re- 
treats, in  which  the  brothers  who  were  now  dispersed  abroad  imdlfieren* 
cities,  reassembled  and  renewed  their  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience. 

In  1710,  a  priest  of  Vans,  Vincent  de  St.  John  Delze  du  Rouze,  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  success  of  the  schools  at  Avignon,  made  provision  in 
his  will  for  the  support  of  a  school  to  be  taught  by  the  brothers,  "  per- 
suaded as  I  am,  that  the  greater  part  of  young  children  fall  into  irregu- 
larity of  morals,  for  want  of  a  religious  education." 

In  4he  same  year  a  school  was  established  at  Moulins,  where  the 
Abb§  Languet  was  so  pleased  with  their  methods  of  instruction,  that  he 
engaged  the  senior  brother  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  church  of  St 
Peter,  the  principal  church  in  the  town,  and  required  all  the  young  ec- 
clesiastics to  attend  on  his  instruction  with  a  view  of  acquiring  his 
methods.  The  last  labor  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  was  to  assist  in  establishing 
a  school  at  Boulogne  under  the  auspices  of  M.  de  la  Cocherie,  and  tha 
Marquis  de  Colembert 

tn  the  year  1716,  he  urged  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  as  supe- 
rior over  the  community ;  and  brother  Bartholomew  was  elected  in  his 
stead.  At  this  time,  the  rules  of  the  order  were  revised  and  confirmed. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  1719,  at  the  Institute  of  St  You,  near  Rouen ; 
a  portion  of  the  last  year  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  a  class  of  little  chil- 
dren, confided  by  their  parents  to  the  care  of  the  brothers  for  their 
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tnuniof.    Bom  with  a  brge  codoimieot  of  ■intil  htaMfm, 

had  eoriehed  by  fltudiom  and  csrefiil  ddtore,  after  a  Hie  of 

ooefalneM,  be  died  poor,  bavio^  in  pooBeaBoo  ooij  tbe  New  Ti 

the  Imitatioo  of  Christ,  a  crodfix.  a  breviary,  and  hit  bcadB.oo  the  17th 

of  April  1719,  ia  the  MZQr-eigbi  year  ofhii  age. 

lo  17^,  the  society  obtained  a  corporate  existeoee  under  Ictten-paleBt 
from  Louis  X  V^  and  eaHy  in  1725  the  rules  of  tbe  institnte  wereapproped 
by  P<^  Benedict  XllI^  and  tJie  oommonity  raised  to  the  dignily  of  a 
religious  order.  Tbe  Bulls  of  tbe  Pope  were  approred  by  the  king^ 
council,  and  immediately  accepted  by  the  society.  8l  Yoo  cootiaoed 
to  be  the  residence  of  the  superior  general  until  1770.  when  it  was 
changed  to  Paris,  and  in  1778  to  Melon.  In  1777.  the  society  raised  a 
fund  to  sustain  the  aged  and  infirm  brolbers  who  could  no  longer  fatbor 
in  their  vocation  as  schoolmasters,  and  at  the  same  time  established  a 
normal  school  at  Melan,  for  the  training  and  education  of  novitiatea 
In  addition  to  the  common  or  ordinary  gratuitous  day  schools,  for  rich 
and  poor,  as  taught  by  the  brothers,  there  were  two  classes  of  boarding 
schools  under  their  care — the  first  consisted  of  lads  of  noble  and  respee- 
table  parents,  whose  early  profligacy  and  bad  character,  required  a 
separation  from  home ;  and  the  second  was  composed  of  children  of 
parents  in  easy  circumstances.  There  was  one  of  the  first  class  a  board- 
ing schools  at  St  Yon,  and  its  establishment  was  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  the  lease,  and  afterwards  the  purchase  of  the  property,  was 
obtained.  It  was  a  sort  of  reform  school.  Of  this  last  class,  there  were 
^ve  or  six,  which  were  established  in  consideration  of  liberal  subscrip- 
tions in  aid  of  the  day  schools,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  sub- 
scribers. These  schools  did  not  fall  within  the  regular  plan  of  the 
brothers,  but  were  maintained  until  their  dispersion  in  1792. 

In  1789;  the  national  assembly  prohibited  vows  to  be  made  in  commu- 
nities; and  1790,  suppressed  all  religious  societies;  and  in  1791,  tbe  insti- 
tute was  dispersed.  At  that  date  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
houses,  and  over  one  thousand  brothers,  actively  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  the  school  room.  The  continuity  of  the  society  was  secured  by  the 
houses  established  in  Italy,  to  which  many  of  the  brothers  fled,  and  over 
which  Pope  Pius  VI.,  appointed  one  of  the  directors  vicar-generaL 
The  houses  were  suppressed  in  1798,  on  the  success  of  the  French  arms, 
and  of  the  once  flourishing  society,  there  remained  in  1799  only  the  two 
houses  of  Ferrara  and  Orvietto.  In  1801,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  Cbfi- 
cardal  between  the  Pope  and  the  government,  the  society  was  revived 
in  France  by  the  opening  of  a  school  at  Lyons;  and  in  1815,  they  re- 
sumed their  habit,  and  opened  a  novitiate,  the  members  of  which  were  ex- 
empt from  military  service.  At  the  organization  of  the  university  in  1806, 
the  institute  was  legally  reorganized,  and  from  that  time  has  increased 
in  numbers  and  usefulness.  Since  1833,  they  have  opened  evening 
■chools  for  adults  in  Paris,  and  the  large  provincial  towns.  To  soj^y 
teachers  for  this  class  of  schools,  a  preparatory  novitiate  was  eBtablishfld 
In  1837  at  Paris,  which  has  since  became  tbe  oormal  school  of  the  •ociety. 
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In  1|^  there  were  390  hoasea,  (of  which  326  were  in  France)  with 
3,030  brothers,  and  585  novices.  There  were  642  schools  with  163,700 
children,  besides  evening  schools  with  7,800  aduIlB  in  attendance,  and 
three  reformatory  schools  with  2,000  convicts,  under  instruction. 

The  self-devotion  and  missionary  spirit  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and 
the  religious  influence  which  pervades  their  schools  have  attracted  the 
attention,  and  won  the  admiration  of  every  visitor 

The  following  sketch  is  taken  from  Kay's  "  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
England  and  Europe^^^  published  by  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  London,  1846. 

"  The  Frdres  are  a  society  of  men  devoted  entirely  and  exclusively  to 
the  educatbn  of  the  poor.  They  take  the  vow  of  celibacy,  renounce  ail 
the  pleasures  of  society  and  relationship,  enter  into  the  brotherhood,  and 
retain  only  two  objects  in  life, — their  own  spiritual  advancement  and  the 
education  of  the  people.  But  before  a  young  man  can  be  received  into 
the  society,  he  is  required  to  pass  an  intermecEate  period  of  education  and 
trial,  during  which  he  is  denied  all  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  t9  oc- 
customed  to  the  humblest  and  most  servile  occupiaiions^  and  receives  an 
excellent  and  most  liberal  education.  During  this  period,  which  lasts 
three  years,  he  is  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  in  the  sciences,  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  in 
history,  geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  &.C.,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
required  to  perform  the  most  humble  household  duties.  The  Freres  and 
the  young  men  who  are  passing  through  tlieir  first  novitiate,  manage  in 
turn  all  the. household  duties,  as  the  cooKing,  the  preparation  of  the  meals, 
and  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  domestic  servants ;  whilst  their  simple  ana 
perfectly  plain  costume,  their  separation  from  the  world  and  from  their 
triends,  who  are  only  permitted  to  visit  them  at  long  intervals,  accustom 
them  to  Uie  arduous  and  self-denying  life  they  are  called  upon  aflerward 
to  lead  in  the  primary  schools. 

By  these  means  they  form  a  character  admirably  fitted  for  the  impor* 
tant  office  of  a  schoolmaster. 

The  Freres  never  leave  the  walls  of  one  of  their  houses  except  in  com- 

gany.  One  Frere  is  not  permitted  to  travel  without  being  accompanied 
y  another ;  und  when  a  department  or  commune  requires  their  services 
in  a  primary  school,  three  are  sent  out,  one  of  whom  manages  their  do- 
mestic concerns,  whilst  the  other  two  conduct  the  school  classes.  If  how- 
ever,  there  is  in  any  town  more  than  one  school  conducted  by  Freres, 
they  all  live  together  under  the  superintendence  of  an  elder  Frere,  who  is 
•tyfed  director. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  first  novitiate  the  young  man  is  still  willing  and 
desirous  of  entering  the  brotherhood,  he  is  admitted  by  gradual  advance- 
ment and  preparation  into  the  bosom  of  the  society.  He  is  then  at  the 
disposition  of  the  principal  of  the  order,  who  sends  him,  in  company  with 
two  brothers,  to  some  district  which  has  demanded  a  master  from  them. 

What  remains  of  their  salaries  a(\er  defraying  the  expenses  of  their 
fragal  table,  is  returned  to  the  treasury  of  the  society,  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pended in  the  printing  of  their  school-books,  in  the  various  expenses  of 
their  central  establishment,  and  in  works  of  charity.  V 

Before  a  Frere  is  allowed  to  conduct  a  primary  school,  he  is  obliged  to 
obtain,  in  like  manner  as  the  other  teachers  a  brevet  de  ihpacit6 ;  gov- 
ernment demanding  in  all  cases  assurance  or  the  secular  education  of  thq 
teachers,  and  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  by  them  in  their 
■chools.  All  their  schools  are  of  course  open  as  well  to  the  inspectors  of 
government,  who  visit,  examine,  and  report  upon  them,  as  to  their  own^ 
who  strictly  examine  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  rrdres  in  their  dif- 
ivmt  flchooUs  and  report  to  the  principal 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  schools  coiAieted  by 
Frdres  in  1844,  and  the  number  of  children  educated  in  them : — 

France,         .       .       .  658       .       •       .        169,501 

Belgium,           •        •        •  41           •        •        .        9,535 

Savoy,           ...  28        . 

Piedmont,          ...  90 

Pontifical  States,           .  20 

Canada,            •        •        •  6 

Turkey,        ...  2       . 

Switzerland,     ...  2 


5,110 
6,490 
4,199 
1,840 
580 
444 


Total,     .        .        787  ...    197,699 

The  education  given  in  their  schools  is  very  liberal  and  the  books  used 
Tery  good.  The  Frdres  consider  that  if  they  neglect  to  devdope  the  inte^ 
lect  of  their  pupUSj  they  can  not  advance  their  religioue  education  tattsfac- 
torily ;  they  consequently  spare  no  pains  to  attain  the  (brmer  develop- 
ment, in  order  that  the  latter,  which  is  the  great  end  of  their  teaching  and 
of  all  instruction  whatsoever,  may  not  be  retarded. 

The  following  are  among  the  regulatbns  of  the  Society: 

1.  The  Institution  des  Frdres  des  Ecoles  Chr6tiennes  is  a  societjr  which  pro- 
fesses to  conduct  schools  gratuitously.  The  design  of  this  institnuon  is  to  mt 
a  Christian  education  to  cnildren.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  Frdres  conooet 
schools  where  children  may  be  placed  under  the  management  of  masters  firom 
morning  until  evening,  so  that  tne  masters  may  be  able  to  teach  them  to  live 
honestly  and  uprightly,  by  instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, by  teaching  them  Christian  precepts,  and  by  giving  them  soitable  md 
safficient  instruction. 

2.  The  spirit  uf  the  institution  is  a  spirit  of  faith  which  ought  to  enoonrage  its 
members  to  attribute  all  to  God,  to  act  as  continually  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  ia 
perfect  conformity  to  His  orders  and  His  will.  The  members  of  this  assodsr 
tion  should  be  filled  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  instruction  of  children,  for  their 
preservation  in  innocence  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  their  entire  sepaiatioa 
Irom  sin. 

3.  The  institution  is  directed  by  a  superior ^  Who  is  nominated  fur  life.  He  has 
two  assistants,  who  compose  his  council,  and  aid  him  in  governing  the  society. 
These  assistants  live  in  the  same  house  with  him,  assist  at  his  councils,  and 
render  hitn  aid  whenever  necessary. 

4.  The  superior  is  elected  by  ballot  b^  the  directors  assembled  at  the  piincipel 
houses ;  the  two  assistants  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  and  these  latter  hioki 
office  ten  years,  and  can  then  be  re-elected. 

5.  The  superior  may  be  deposed,  but  only  by  a  general  chapter,  and  forgrave 
causes. 

6.  This  chapter  is  composed  of  thirty  of  the  oldest  Frferes,  or  directors  of  the 
principal  bouses,  who  assemble  by  right  once  every  ten  years,  and  whenever  it 
IS  deemed  necessary  to  convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting. 

7.  The  private  houses  are  governed  by  Frftres-direclors,  who  are  appointed  ibr 
three  years,  unless  it  appears  advii^bie  to  the  superior  and  his  assistants  to 
name  a  shorter  period,  or  to  recall  them  before  the  end  of  it 

8.  The  superior  names  the  visitors.  They  are  appointed  for  three  yeais,  and 
make  'a  round  of  visits  once  every  year.  They  require  of  the  directors  an  sc- 
coui^  of  their  receipts  and  expenses,  and  as  soon  as  their  visits  are  completed, 
they  present  a  report  to  their  superior  of  the  necessary  changes  and  correcUons 
to  be  made  by  him. 

9.  No  Fr^re  can  take  priest's  orders,  or  rretend  to  any  ecclesiastical  office, 
neither  can  he  wear  a  surplice  or  serve  in  the  churches,  except  at  daily  mass: 
but  they  confine  themselves  to  their  vocation,  and  live  in  silence,  in  retreat,  nd 
in  entire  devotion  to  their  duties. 

10.  They  are  bound  to  the  institution  by  three  simple  rolieiious  vows,  wUek 
are  taken  at  first  for  only  three  years,  as  well  as  by  a  vow  o^persevertnee  aad 
a  renoimcement  of  any  recompense  for  the  instruction  they  give.  "^  " 
oan  only  be  annulled  after  dispensation  granted  by  the  Pope. 
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lU  They  are  not  admitted  to  take  the  tows  until  they  have  been  at  least  two 
years  in  tne  institation,  and  until  ^y  have  passed  one  year  in  the  novitiate 
and  one  year  in  the  school. 

13.  They  are  only  admitted  alter  a  severe  examination,  and  then  <mlv  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Frftres  of  the  hoase  where  they  have  passed  their 
novitiate. 

13.  There  are  two  novitiates,  one  where  they  admit  yonng  men  between  13 
and  16  vears  of  age,  the  other  for  older  men.  Bat  all  young  men  who  are  ad* 
mitted  below  the  age  of  25  renew  their  vows  every  year  till  they  attain  that  age. 

14.  They  banish  from  the  society  every  Frdre  who  conducts  himself  unbe- 
comingly. But  this  is  only  done  for  grave  offenses,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes 
lu  a  general  chapter. 

15.  The  same  regulation  is  observed  when  a  Fr&re  desires  to  leave  the  sod* 
ety  and  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  his  vows. 

16.  The  Prdres  do  not  establi.sh  themselves  in  the  dioceses  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishops,  and  they  acknowledge  their  authority  as  their  spiritual  gov- 
ernment, and  that  of  the  magistrates  as  their  civil  government. 

19.  The  Frdres  shall  instruct  their  pupils  after  the  method  prescribed  to  them 
by  the  institution. 

90.  They  shall  teach  their  scholars  to  read  French  and  Latin,  and  to  write. 

SI.  They  s^l  teach  them  also  orthography,  and  arithmetic,  the  matins  and 
vespers,  le  PAer,  TAve  Maria,  le  Credo  et  le  Confiteor,  and  the  French  trans- 
lations of  these  prayers,  the  Commandments  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  the 
responses  of  the  holy  mass,  the  Catechism,  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
maxims  and  precepts  that  our  Lord  has  left  us  in  the  holy  Testament. 

93.  They  snail  teach  the  Catechism  half  an  hour  daily. 

97.  The  Frdres  shall  not  receive  from  the  scholars,  or  their  parents,  either 
money  or  any  other  present,  at  any  time. 

30.  They  shall  exhibit  an  equal  aflfection  for  all  their  poor  scholars,  and  more 
for  the  poor  than  for  the  rich ;  because  the  object  of  the  institution  is  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor. 

31.  Thev  shall  endeavor  to  give  their  pupils,  by  their  conduct  and  manners, 
a  continual  example  of  modesty,  and  of  all  the  other  virtues  which  they  ought 
to  be  taught,  and  which  they  ought  to  practise.  ^ 

37.  The  FrAres  shall  take  the  greatest  care  that  they  very  rarely  punish  thB 
children,  as  they  ought  to  be  persuaded  that,  by  reframing  as  much  as  possible 
fiom  punishment,  they  will  best  succeed  in  properly  conducting  a  school,  and 
in  establishing  order  m  it. 

3B.  When  punishment  shall  have  become  absolutely  necessary,  they  shall 
take  the  jn^atest  care  to  punish  with  the  greatest  moderation  and  presence  ol 
mind,  and  never  to  do  it  under  the  influence  of  a  hasty  movement,  or  when  they 
feel  irritated. 

39.  They  shall  watch  over  themselves  that  they  never  exhibit  the  least  anger 
or  impatience,  either  in  their  corrections,  or  in  any  of  their  words  or  actions ; 
as  they  ou^ht  to  be  convinced,  that  if  they  do  not  take  these  precautions  the 
scholars  will  not  profit  from  their  correction,  (and  the  Frftres  never  ought  to 
eorrect  except  with  the  object  of  benefiting  their  children)  and  God  will  not 
give  the  correction  his  blessing. 

40.  They  shall  not  at  any  time  give  to  their  scholars  any  injurious  epithet  or 
insnltine  name. 

41.  They  shall  also  take  the  ereatest  care  not  to  strike  their  scholars  with 
hand,  foot,  or  stick,  nor  to  push  tnem  rudely. 

43.  They  shall  take  great  care  not  to  pull  their  ears,  their  hair,  or  their  noses, 
nor  to  fling  any  thing  at  them;  these  kinds  of  corrections  otight  not  to  beprao- 
tised  by  the  Frires,  as  they  are  very  indecent  and  opposed  to  charity  and  Chris- 
tian kindness. 

43.  They  shall  not  correct  their  scholars  during  prayers,  or  at  the  time  of 
catechising,  except  when  they  cannot  defer  the  correction. 

They  shall  not  use  corporal  punishment,  except  when  every  other  means  of 
eorrection  has  &iled  to  produce  the  right  efl*ect. 

56.  The  Frftre-director  shall  be  inspector  over  all  the  schools  in  his  town ; 
and  when  more  than  one  inspector  is  necessary  for  one  house  of  Frdres,  the 
other  inspector  shall  report  to  the  Frftre-director  twice  a  week  on  the  conductor 
eaeh  Frftre,  on  the  condition  of  his  class,  and  on  the  progress  of  his  scholars. 
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The  following  remarks  on  the  Training  School  of  this  Brotherhood  of 
Teachers  are  taken  from  '^the  Second  Report  of  J.  P.  Kay  Shut  tie  worth, 
CD  the  Schools  for  the  Training  of  Parochial  Schoolmasters  at  Batter- 
sea.^ 

We  had  frequently  visited  the  schools  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doc* 
trine  in  France,  ancf  had  spent  much  time  in  the  examination  of  their  Betks* 
mcres^  or  Mother-School.  Our  attention  was  attracted  to  these  schools  by  the 
gentle  manners  and  simple  habits  which  distinguished  the  Frftres;  by  their 
sympathy  for  children,  and  the  religious  feeling  which  pervaded  their  element- 
ary schools.  Their  schools  are  certainlyxleficient  iu  some  of  the  niceties  of 
organization  and  method ;  and  there  are  subjects  on  wliich  the  instruction  might 
be  more  complete  and  exact ;  but  each  master  was,  as  it  were,  a  parent  to  the 
children  around  him.    The  school  resembled  a  harmonious  family. 

The  self-denying  industry  of  these  pious  men  was  remarkable.  The  habits 
of  their  order  would  be  deemed  severe  in  this  country.  In  the  Mother  School 
(where  they  all  reside,)  they  rise  at  four.  Afler  private  meditation,  iheir  pub- 
lic devotions  in  the  chapel  occupy  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  The  do- 
mestic drudgery  of  the  household  succeeds.  They  breakfast  at  seven,  and  are 
in  the  schools  of  the  great  cities  of  France  at  nine.  When  the  routine  of  daily 
school-keeping  is  at  an  end,  afler  a  short  interval  for  refresh menflknd  exercise, 
they  open  tneir  evening  schools,  where  hundreds  of  the  adult  population  receive 
instruction,  not  merely  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  simplest  elements  of  nom- 
bers,  but  in  singing,  drawing,  geography ;  the  mensuration  of  planes  and  solids: 
the  history  of  I*  ranee,  and  in  religion.  Their  evening  schools  do  not  close  till 
ten.  The  public  expenditure  on  account  of  their  services  is  one-third  the  nsoal 
remuneration  of  an  elementary  schoolmaster  in  France,  and  thev  devote  their 
lives,  constrained  by  the  influence  of  a  religious  feeling,  under  a  rule  of  celibacy, 
but  without  a  vow,  to  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  unquestionable  self-denial  of  such  a  life;  the  attachment  of  the  children, 
and  of  the  adult  pupils  to  their  instructors,  together  with  the  constant  sense  of 
the  all-subduing  presence  of  Christian  principle,  rendered  the  means  adopted 
bj^the  Christian  Brothers,  for  the  trainmg  of  their  novices,  a  matter  of  much 
lArest  and  inquiry. 

The  Mother  School  differs  in  most  important  respects  from  a  Normal  School, 
but  the  extent  of  this  difference  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent,  and  is  one  of  those 
results  of  our  experience  which  we  wish  to  submit. 

The  Mother  School  is  an  establishment  comprising  arrangements  for  the  in- 
struction and  training  of  novices ;  for  the  residence  of  the  brothers,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  active  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  order,  as  masters  of 
elementary  day  and  evening  schools ;  and  it  affords  an  asylum,  into  which  tbej 
gradually  retire  from  the  fatigues  and  cares  of  their  public  labors,  as  age  ap- 
proaches, or  infirmities  accumulate,  to  spend  the  period  of  sickness  or  decrepi- 
tude in  the  tranquillity  of  the  househola  provided  for  them,  and  amidst  the 
consolations  of  their  brethren.  The  brothers  constitute  a  family,  performing 
every  domestic  service,  ministering  to  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  a^isembUng  for 
devotion  daily  in  their  chapel. 

Their  novices  enter  about  the  ages  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  They  at  once  as- 
sume the  dress  of  the  order,  and  enter  upon  the  self-denying  routine  of  the  hoose- 
hold.  The  first  years  of  their  novitiate  are  of  course  devoted  to  such  elementary 
instruciion  as  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  their  future  duties  as  teachers 
of  the  poor.  Their  habits  are  tbrmed,  not  only  in  the  course  of  this  instmction. 
but  by  joining  the  religious  exercises ;  performing  the  household  duties ;  and 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  constant  intercourse  with  the  elder  brethren  of  the  Mother 
School,  who  are  at  once  their  instructors  and  friends.  In  this  life  of  seclusion, 
the  superior  of  the  Mother  School  has  opportunities  of  observing  and  ascertaining 
the  mmutest  traits  of  character,  which  indicate  their  comparative  qualifications 
for  the  future  labors  of  the  order ;  nor  is  this  vigilance  relaxed,  but  rather  increas- 
ed, when  thev  first  quit  the  private  smdies  of  the  Mother  School,  to  be  gndo- 
ally  initialed  in  their  public  labors  as  instructors  of  the  people. 

Such  of  the  novices  as  are  found  not  to  possess  the  requisite  qualificatioiiSi 
especially  as  respects  the  moral  constitution  necessary  for  the  duties  of  thei? 
Older,  are  permitted  to  leave  the  Mother  School  to  enter  upon  other  |Miii«iti» 
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During  the  period  of  the  novitiate,  such  instances  are  not  rare,  bat  we  have 
reason  to  belieTe,  that  they  seldom  occur  after  the  brother  has  acquired  ma^ 
tnrity. 

As  their  edacation  in  the  Mother  School  proceeds,  the  period  devoted  ever)* 
day  to  their  public  labors  in  the  elementary  schools  is  enlarged ;  and  they  thus, 
under  the  eye  of  elder  brethren,  assisted  hy  their  example  and  precepts,  gradu- 
aUy  emers^e  from  the  privacy  of  their  novitiate  to  their  public  duties. 

In  all  this  there  is  not  much  that  differs  from  the  life  of  a  young  pupil  in  a 
Normal  School ;  but,  at  this  point,  the  resemblance  ceases,  and  a  great  diver- 
gence occurs. 

The  brother,  whose  novitiate  is  at  an  end,  continues  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  Mother  School.  He  has  only  advanced  to  a  higher  rank.  He  is  sui- 
roni^ded  by  ihe  same  influences.  The  daily  routine  which  formed  his  domestic 
and  religious  habits  continues.  His  mind  is  fed,  and  his  purposes  are  strength- 
ened by  the  conversation  and  examples  of  his  brethren,  and  his  conduct  is  under 
the  paternal  eye  of  his  superior.  Under  such  circumstances,  personal  identitv 
is  almost  absorbed  in  the  corporate  life  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  strength 
of  the  order  supports  his  weakness :  the  spirit  of  the  order  is  the  pervadmg 
principle  of  his  life :  he  thinks,  feels,  and  acts,  by  an  unconscious  inspiration 
from  every  thing  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  in  a  calm  atmosphere  of  aevotion 
and  religious  labor.  All  is  prescribed ;  and  a  pious  submission,  a  humble  faith, 
a  patient  zeal,  and  a  self-denving  activity  are  his  highest  duties. 

Contrast  his  condition  with  that  of  a  young  man  leaving  a  Normal  School  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  aAer  three  or  four  years  of  comparative  seclu- 
sion, under  a  regimen  closelv  resembling  that  of  the  Mother  School.  At  this 
age,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  put  in  chaige  of  an  elementary  school,  in 
onler  that  he  may  earn  an  independence. 

The  most  favorable  situation  in  which  he  can  be  placed,  because  remote  from 
the  grosser  forms  of  temptation,  and  therefore  least  in  contrast  with  his  previous 
position,  is  the  charge  or  a  rural  school.  For  the  tranquil  and  eventless  life  of 
the  master  of  a  rural  school,  such  a  training  is  not  an  unfit  preparation.  His 
resources  are  not  taxed  bv  the  necessity  for  inventing  new  means  to  meet  the 
novel  combinations  which  arise  in  a  more  active  state  of  society.  His  energy 
is  equal  to  the  task  of  instructing  the  submissive  and  tractable,  though  often 
dull  children  of  the  peasantry ;  and  the  gentle  manners  and  quiet  demeanor, 
which  are  the  uniform  results  of  his  previous  education,  are  in  harmony  with 
the  passionless  life  of  the  seclusiou  into  which  he  is  plunged.  His  knowledge 
and  his  skill  in  method  are  abundantly  superior  to  tne  necessities  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  unambitious  sense  of  duty  which  hedisplavs  attracts  the  confidence 
and  wins  the  regard  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  of  his  intelligent  neigh- 
bors. For  such  a  life,  we  have  found  even  tne  young  pupils  whom  we  intro- 
duced into  the  training  schools  at  their  foundation  well  fitted,  and  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  settle  them,  as  far  as  we  could,  on  the  estates  of  our  personal  friends, 
where  we  are  assured  they  have  succeeded.  Those  only  who  nave  entered  the 
Normal  School  at  adult  age,  have  been  capable  of  successfully  contending  with 
the  greater  difficulties  of  town  schools. 

But  we  are  also  led  by  our  experience  to  say,  that  such  a  novitiate  does  not 
prepare  a  youth  of  tender  age  to  encounter  the  responsibilities  of  a  large  town 
or  village  school,  in  a  manufacturing  or  mining  district.  Such  a  position  is  in 
the  most  painful  contrast  with  his  previous  training.  He  exchanges  the  com- 
parative seclusion  of  his  residence  in  the  Normal  School  for  the  difficult  position 
of  a  public  instructor,  on  whom  many  jealous  eyes  are  fixed.  For  the  first  time 
he  is  alone  in  his  profession ;  unaided  by  the  example  of  his  masters ;  not  stim- 
ulated bv  emulation  with  his  fellows ;  removed  trom  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
Principal  of  the  school ;  separated  from  the  powerful  influences  of  that  corpo- 
rate spirit,  which  impelled  nis  previous  career,  yet  placed  amidst  difficulties, 
perplexing  even  to  the  most  mature  experience,  and  reouired  to  tax  his  inven- 
tion to  meet  new  circumstances,  before  he  has  acquirea  confidence  in  the  un- 
austained  exercise  of  his  recently  developed  powers.  He  has  left  the  training 
school  for  the  rude  contact  of  a  coarse,  selfisn,  guid  immoral  populace,  whose 
gross  appetites  and  manners  render  the  narrow  streets  in  his  neighborhood 
scenes  of  impurity.  He  is  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  an  ignorant  and 
corrupt  multitude,  to  whose  children  he  is  to  prove  a  leader  and  guide. 

His  difficulties  are  formidable.  His  thoughts  are  fixckl  on  the  deformity  of 
J 
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tiUi  monstitms  condition  of  society.  It  is  sometl^iog  to  have  this  sense  of  the 
eztiemitj  of  the  evil,  bat  to  confront  it,  that  oonviction  should  become  the  soar 
to  persevering  exertion.  We  have  witnessed  this  failure,  and  we  conceive  toat 
sneh  difficulties  can  only  be  snccessfully  encountered  by  masters  of  matoier 
age  and  experience. 

The  situation  of  the  novice  of  a  Mother  School,  foimded  in  the  centre  of  a  great 
mannfactnring  city,  is  in  direct  contrast  with  that  of  the  yonng  student,  ex- 
change his  secloded  training  in  a  Normal  School  for  the  onaidM  charge  of  a 
great  town  school. 

If  such  a  Mother  School  were  founded  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  largest 
commercial  towns,  under  the  charge  of  a  Principal  of  elevated  character  and 
acquirements ;  if  he  had  assembled  around  him  devoted  and  humble  men,  ready 
to  spend  their  lives  in  reclaiming  the  surrounding  population  by  the  foundation 
and  management  of  schools  for  the  poor ;  and  into  this  society  a  ]routh  were 
iAtroduced  at  a  tender  age,  instructed,  trained,  and  reared  in  the  habits  and  du- 
ties of  his  profession :  gradually  brought  into  c<mtact  with  the  actual  evil,  to 
die  healing  of  which  nis  life  was  to  be  devoted;  never  abandoned  to  his  own 
comparatively  feeble  resources,  but  always  feeling  himself  the  missionary  of  a 
body  able  to  protect,  ready  to  console,  and  willing  to  assist  and  instruct  him : 
in  such  a  situation,  his  feebleness  would  be  sustained  by  the  strength  of  a  corpo- 
zatioa  animated  with  the  vitality  of  Chrisiisn  principle. 

We  are  far  from  recommending  the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  to  the  suc- 
cess of  which  we  think  we  perceive  insurmountable  obstacles  in  this  country. 
The  only  form  in  which  a  similar  machinery  could  exist  in  England  is  that  <u  a 
Town  Normal  School,  in  which  all  the  apprentices  or  pupil  teachers  of  the 
several  elementary  schools  might  lodge,  ana  where,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  Principal,  their  domestic  and  religious  habits  might  be  formed.  The  mas- 
ters of  the  elementary  schools  might  be  associates  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
conduct  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  teachers,  in  the  evening  or  early  in  the 
morning,  when  free  from  the  duties  of  their  schools.  The  whole  body  of  mas- 
ters wocUd  thus  form  a  societv,  with  the  Principal  at  their  head,  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  practical  daily  duties  of  managing  and  instructing  schools,  and 
also  by  their  connection  with  the  Town  Normal  School,  keeping  in  view  and 
contributing  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  elementarv  education,  by  rear- 
ing a  body  of  assistant  masters.  If  a  good  library  were  collected  in  this  central 
institution,  and  lectures  from  time  to  time  delivered  on  appropriate  subjects  to 
the  whole  body  of  masters  and  assistants,  or,  which  would  be  Detter,  if  an  upper 
school  were  founded,  which  might  be  attended  by  the  masters  and  most  advan- 
ced assistants,  every  improvement  in  method  would  thus  be  rapidly  diffused 
through  the  elementary  schools  of  towns. 
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(ContiniMd  from  pift  100,  Vol  IIL,  No.  8.) 


WILLIAM  8HENST0NE,   1714 — 1963. 

WiLUAM  Shbnstokb  was  born  at  Leasowcs,  in  the  parish  of  Hales- 
Owen,  Shropshire,  in  1714.  He  was  taught  to  read  at  a  ^dame 
school,"  the  house,  and  teacher  of  which,  have  been  immortalized  in 
his  poem  of  the  Schoolmistress — spent  four  years  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford, — and  then  impoverished  himself  in  embellishing  a  small 
paternal  estate,  which  he  made  the  envy  of  men  of  wealth,  and  the 
admiration  of  men  of  taste.  His  poems,  essays,  and  lectures,  were 
collected  and  published  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1763.  Wb 
''Schoolmistress,'*  a  descriptive  sketch  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  ranks 
in  poetry,  with  the  paintings  of  Teniers  and  Wilkie,  for  its  force  and 
truthfulness  to  nature,  as  well  as  its  quiet  humor. 

THB  fCBOOLllI8TRB88.  (I.) 

Ah,  me !  full  lorely  ia  my  heart  forlorn, 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 
While  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Sach  deeds  alone  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise ; 
Deeds  of  ill-sort  and  mischievous  empriie ; 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess !  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit  ere  it  dies ; 
Such  as  I  oft  have  chanced  to  esf^, 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  every  village  mark*d  with  little  spire, 
Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame, 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  schoolmistress  name, 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame ; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame, 
And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn*d,  are  sorely  shent 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchin  tree,  (2.) 
Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stowe. 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see. 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow, 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew, 
But  their  limbs  shudder*d,  and  their  pulse  beat  low 
And  as  they  looked,  they  found  their  horror  grew, 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 
No,  9.-HyoL.  m..  No.  2.]— 29. 
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So  baye  I  seen  (who  has  not,  may  conceiTe) 
A  lifelets  phantom  near  a  garden  placed ; 
So  doth  it  wanton  birds  of  peace  bereave, 
Of  sport,  of  song,  of  pleasure,  of  repast ; 
They  start,  they  stare,  they  wheel,  they  look  agbail ; 
Sad  servitude !  Such  comfortless  annoy 
May  no  bold  Briton's  riper  age  e*er  taste ! 
Ne  superstition  clog  his  dance  of  joy, 
Ne  vision  empty,  vain,  his  native  bliss  destroy. 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green. 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display ; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen. 
Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stray, 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day ! 
The  noises  intermixed,  which  thence  resound. 
Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray ; 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound. 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  around. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow. 
Emblem  right  meet,  of  decency  does  yield ; 
Her  apron,  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe. 
As  is  the  hare-bell  that  adorns  the  field ; 
And  in  her  hand,  for  scepter,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays,  with  anxious  fears  entwined. 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  filled. 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  aflUction  joined. 
And  fury  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

Few  but  have  kenned,  in  semblance  meet  portrayed, 
The  childish  faces  of  old  Eol's  train ; 
Libs,  Notus,  Auster ;  these  in  frowns  arrayed, 
How  then  would  fare  on  earth,  or  sky,  or  main, 
Were  the  stem  god  to  give  his  slaves  the  rein? 
And  were  not  she  rebellious  breasts  to  quell, 
And  were  not  she  her  statutes  to  maintain. 
The  cot  no  more,  I  ween,  were  deemed  the  cell, 
Where  comely  peace  of  mind,  and  decent  order  dwell. 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown ; 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 
'Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 
'Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair ; 
Twas  her  own  lalx>r  did  the  fleece  prepare ; 
And,  sooth  to  say  her  pupils,  ranged  around, 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare ; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on  groand ! 

Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  the  truth, 

Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 

Goody,  good-woman,  n'aunt,  forsooth. 

Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear ; 

Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear; 

Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove, 


Who  (taould  not  honond  eld  wiib  lb«M  nren  j 
For  n«r«  tills  jM  u  roHii  oould  pnn, 
But  ilura  wM  aki  *  mind  tiux  did  thit  tiiU  Ion. 

On*  uieieiit  hen  ihe  look  dsligbt  to  reed, 
Tbe  plodding  pauetn  or  [he  buij  dune ; 
Which,  ever  and  inon,  impeled  by  a«e<t, 
Inlo  her  lebonl,  beprl  wiih  cliicktiu,  urns  I 
Such  feiror  did  hei  put  depoftmant  flUira  ; 
And  if  neglect  had  liriihtd  on  Ihe  ground 
FngmBDt  of  breed,  ihe  would  collect  the  (MM, 
Fat  well  like  knew,  end  quaiotl;  coold  eipound. 
Whu  tin  it  were  lo  waele  ihe  ■millett  crumb  ihe  fon 

Heriw,  loo,  (he  knew,  uid  well  of  each  could  tpsal 
Thai  in  het  garden  lipped  tbe  silnrr  dew ; 
Where  no  nin  flower  diicloi'd  a  gawdy  atratk; 
But  herbi  for  uie  and  phyiic  not  a  few, 
Of  grey  renown,  within  tboae  borden  grew ; 
The  lufled  basil,  pun-pn>Toking  thyme, 
Freih  baiim.  and  maiy-gold  of  cheerful  hue  i 
The  lowely  gill,  that  never  darei  to  climb  i 
And  more  I  fain  would  ling,  diedaiaing  here  lo  thfOM 

Yet  euphruy  may  not 
That  giiei  dim  eyes  k 
And  pungent  nidith,  biting  infanta  tongue  ; 
And  plantain  ribbed,  that  hesli  the  reaper*!  wound  ; 
And  marjoram  iweet,  in  ihepherd'i  poiie  found) 
And  tarender,  whoae  ipikei  of  uuie  bloom 
ShaU  be  ere-while  in  arid  bundlea  hound. 
To  lurk  amidit  the  labon  of  her  loom, 
AjhI  crown  bar  kerehiela  dean,  wiih  mickle  rare  perfunu. 

And  he le  trim  roseniarine,  that  whilom  croirned 
The  daintieit  garden  of  the  pioudeat  peer, 
Era,  dri^eii  from  it)  enned  tile,  it  found 
A  lacrtd  ihelter  for  itt  brauchc)  here  ; 
Where  edged  with  gold  iti  glittering  akirla  appaai. 
O,  wauai  dayi  <  O,  cuilomi  meet  and  wall ! 
En  thi*  wa>  Uaniahed  fmm  ili  lofty  tpheie ; 
Simplicity  then  aought  thia  humble  eel!. 
Nor  arei  would  aha  more  with  thane  and  Lordling  dwell. 

Here  ofl  Ihe  dame,  on  aBbbath-i  decent  eve, 
Hymn'd  auch  paalma  ■>  Starnhuld  forth  did  raeta ; 
If  winter  twere,  ahe  to  her  hearth  did  cleaTe, 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  aummer-aeat ; 
Sireel  melody  1  to  hear  her  then  repeal 
How  lanel'a  loni,  beneath  a  foreign  king. 
While  taunting  foe-meu  did  a  Mug  intreat. 
All  tor  the  nonce,  untuning  erery  nring, 
Uphong  their  uielen  lyrei — email  heart  had  they  taaiai 
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The  tiniM  when  truth  by  popish  nge  did  bleed. 
And  tortaroui  death  wm  true  devotion's  meed ; 
And  simple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn. 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  bom; 
Ah,  dearest  lord,  forefend,  thilkdays  should  e'er  return ! 

In  elbow-chair,  like  that  of  Scottish  stem 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced. 
In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem. 
Oar  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed. 
The  matron  sate,  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtiers  pride !) 
Redressed  affronts,  for  vile  affronts  there  passed ; 
And  warned  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride, 
But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry ; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise , 
Some  with  vile  copper-prise  exalt  on  high, 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise ; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  frays ; 
£e*n  absent,  she  the  roins  of  power  doth  hold. 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  sways ; 
Forewarned  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 
'Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

Lo !  now  with  state  she  utters  the  command ; 
Eftaoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  rppair ; 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand. 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are,  (3.) 
To  save  from  fingers  wet  the  letters  fair ; 
The  work  so  gay,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
Su  George's  high  achievments  does  declare ; 
On  which  thilk  wighr,  that  has  y-gazing  been 
Kens  the  forth-coming  rod — unpleasing  sight,  I  ween ! 

Ah !  luckless  he,  and  born  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  sUr !  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write ; 
As  erst  the*  bard  by  Mulla's  silver  stream. 
Oft  as  he  told  of  deadly,  dolorous  plight. 
Sighed  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite. 
For,  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  (4.)  the  stripling's  late  delist ! 
And  down  they  drop ;  appears  his  dainty  skin. 
Fair  as  the  furry -coat  of  whitf'st  ennilin. 

O,  ruthful  scene !  when,  from  a  nook  obscure. 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see ; 
All  playful  as  she  sate,  she  grows  demure ; 
She  finds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee ; 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  free ; 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny 
,(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree) 
To  her  sad  grief  which  swells  in  either  eye. 
And  wrings  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  die. 

*  Spenser. 
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No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  ooaunud, 
And  hardly  she  fbriiears,  through  awful  fear, 
To  mshen  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  hand, 
To  stay  harsh  justice  in  his  mid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee,  her  parent  dear ! 
fAh!  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blow!) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near, 
And  soon  a. flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow. 
And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  woe. 

But,  ah !  what  pen  bis  piteous  plic^t  may  trace  ? 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain? 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  face? 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain? 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  distain  ? 
When  he,  in  abject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopeth  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain ; 
Or  when  from  high  she  levels  well  her  aim. 
And,  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  falling  stroke  proclaim. 

The  other  tribe,  aghast,  with  sore  dismay, 
Attend,  and  conn  their  tasks  with  mickle  cut ; 
By  turns,  astonied  every  twig  survey, 
And  from  their  fellow's  hateful  wounds  beware, 
Knowing,  I  wist,  how  each  the  same  may  share ; 
Till  fear  has  taught  them  a  performance  meet, 
And  to  the  well-known  chest  the  dame  repair. 
Whence  oft  with  sugared  cates  she  doth  them  greet. 
And  ginger-bread  y-rare ;  now,  certes,  doubly  sweet. 

See  to  their  seats  they  hie  with  merry  glee, 
And  in  beseemly  order  sitten  there ; 
All  but  the  wight  of  flesh  y-galled ;  he, 
Abhorreth  bench,  and  stool,  and  form,  and  chair ; 
(This  hand  in  mouth  y-fixed,  that  rends  his  hair ;) 
And  eke  with  snubs  profound,  and  heaving  breast, 
Convulsions  intermitting,  does  declare 
His  grievous  wrong,  his  dame's  unjust  behest ; 
And  scorns  her  offiered  love,  and  shuns  to  be  caressed 

His  face  besprent  with  liquid  ciystal  shines. 
His  blooming  face,  that  seems  a  purple  flower. 
Which  low  to  earth  its  drooping  head  declines. 
All  smear'd  and  sullied  by  a  vernal  shower. 
O,  the  hard  bosoms  of  despotic  power ! 
All,  all  but  she,  the  author  of  his  shame, 
AH,  all  but  she,  regret  this  mournful  hour ; 
Yet  hence  the  youth,  and  hence  the  flower,  shall  eUum, 
If  so  I  deem  aright,  transcending  worth  and  fame. 

Behind  some  door,  in  melancholy  thought, 
Mindless  of  food,  he,. dreary  caitiff!  pinet ; 
Ne  for  his  fellows'  joyaunce  careth  aught. 
But  to  the  wind  all  merriment  resigns ; 
And  deems  it  shame,  if  he  to  peace  inclines ; 
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And  many  a  millen  look  ascance  is  sent. 
Which  for  his  dame's  annoyance  he  designs ; 
And  still  the  more  to  pleasure  him  she*s  bent 
The  more  doth  be,  perverse,  her  harior  past  resent. 

Ah  me !  bow  much  I  fear  lest  pride  it  be ! 
But  if  that  pride  it  be,  which  thus  inspires. 
Beware,  ye  dames,  with  nice  discernment  see^ 
Ye  quench  not  too  the  sparks  of  nobler  fires : 
Ah  !  better  far  than  all  the  muses'  lyres, 
All  coward  arts,  its  valor's  generous  heat ; 
The  firm  fixt  breast  which  fit  and  right  requires. 
Like  Vernon's  patriot  soul !  more  justly  great 
Than  craft  that  pimps  for  ill,  or  flowery  false  deceit. 

Yet,  nursed  with  skill,  what  dazzling  fruits  appear 
Ee*n  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 
A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here. 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo. 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so. 
As  Miltoo,  (5.)  Shakspeare,  names  that  ne'er  shall  die ! 
Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low. 
Nor  weeting  how  the  muse  should  soar  on  high 
Wisheth,  poor  starveling  elf !  his  paper  kite  may  fly. 

And  this  perhaps,  who,  censuring  the  design. 
Low  lays  the  house  which  that  of  cards  doth  build. 
Shall  Dennis  be !  if  rigid  fate  incline. 
And  many  an  epic  to  his  rage  shall  yield ; 
And  many  a  poet  quit  the  Aonian  field ; 
And,  soured  by  age,  profound  he  shall  appear, 
As  he  who  now  with  disdainful  fury  thrili'd 
Surveya  mine  work ;  and  levels  many  a  sneer. 
And  furls  his  wrinkly  front,  and  cries,  "  What  stuff  is  here?^ 

But  now  Dan  Phmbus  gains  the  middle  sky. 
And  liberty  unbars  her  prison*door ; 
And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly  ; 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  had  covered  o'er 
With  boisterous  revel-rout  and  wild  uproar ; 
A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 
Heaven  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes,  I  implore ; 
For  well  may  freedom  erst  so  dearly  won. 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sun. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps !  enjoy  your  sportive  trade. 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowers ; 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid, 
O,  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 
In  knightly  castle  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 
O,  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing  ! 
But  roost  in  courts,  where  proud  ambition  towers ; 
Deluded  wight !  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 


S«e  in  Meh  iprit*  (omc  niiau  b«nt  ippMr  1 
Tbeie  rudslj  ami  moM  ineoodit*  \»j , 
Thow,  MODUriac  oa  tba  gn«B,  with  jocDDd  ton 
Silnta  the  UnDfer  punng  on  hti  wkj  ; 
Soma  boildtn  rngile  UMmenlt  or  clir ; 
SoBie  la  Uia  itinduig  Uke  Ibeir  concMi  bend. 
With  pcbblet  uxKMh  uducit  4ad  drak*  to  play  i 
Hulk  to  the  hoiier'i  KTOfr  cotlage  tend, 
In  putrr  king!  and  quBeni  the  illMiad  mite  to  epand. 

Hen  u  euh  eeaion  yielde  e  different  (tore, 
Eech  eeteon'i  itorei  in  order  ruiged  been ; 
Applet  wllh  cebbege-iwl  j-coiered  o'er, 
Gelling  full  lore  lUe  uDmanejed  wight,  ereuea; 
AndgDoM-b'ne  dad  in  liierr  red  or  green, 
And  ben,  of  lanlj  dye,  the  ealherioe  peir, 
Fine  peer,  u  loiely  for  lliy  juice,  1  seen ; 
O,  may  no  wight  e^er  penayleia  come  there, 
Leit,  amit  with  mrdtoi  love  he  pine  vtilh  bopeleae  can ! 

See,  cherriei  here,  en  cheniei  yet  ebmind. 
With  thread  ao  white  In  lemptingptniea  tied, 
Scatterini.  like  liloomtng  maid,  their  glaneea  looiid. 
With  pampered  look  drew  little  eyei  aiide,— 
And  mnit  be  bouBhi,  though  penury  beiide. 
The  plum  alt  alurr,  and  the  nut  all  bnvn, 
And  here  each  aeaaon  do  Ihoae  cakea  (  .)  abide. 

Rendering  Ihmueh  Britain'i  iaie  Saliqiia'st  praiaet  knoi 

Admired  Saiopii  I  that  in  Tenial  pride 
Eyet  her  bri^t  fonn  in  SeTem'a  embient  ware. 
Famed  for  her  loyal  caret  in  peril*  tried, 
Het  dtu^ter*  loTely,  and  her  atriplingi  bnTC ; 
Ah!  raidatthe  real,  may  flowen  adam  hia  frant 
Whois  art  did  Gnt  theae  dolcel  catea  diaplay '. 
A  motiTe  fair  to  leaming'a  inpa  be  gare. 
Who  cherrlett  o'er  her  darkling  region  atray ; 
Till  reaaon'i  mom  arise,  and  light  them  on  their  way. 


■Sbrtwabury  cakei. 


Balopl*,  Shrawabuiy. 
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AHNOTATIONa. 

(1.)  7^  SduKlmitlTeu. 

Or  honcil  Smh  Llo^d,  "the  SchDaltniatreu  "  of  Shiiutoiw,  wboM  fmithful  partni^ 

rune,  we  bavs  had  in  (tail  counliy  but  few  repnunUitiTH-  There  are  Inditioni 
UDong  ut,  of  lucb  "dune  ■chooli,"  mi  auch  bent  uid  wrinUed  "  ■chDol-minni," 
hill  the  remils  Inchen  of  our  primvr  acbooli  belong  lo  ■  much  jousger,  and  much 
prettier  clus,  o(  wh(iai"Uarr  Smith"  in  Warren  Burtoa'a  "  i>utnct  SduaiM aiit  wai,' 
iaa  cbaiming  apecimeii.  But  the  uniTeraal  acceptance  by  lucceHiie  genenilion>,nfihii 
poem,  bf  which  9heiiiltina  paue*  into  the  1i)t  o{  tba  living  luthon  of  the  luguage, 
proiei  that  the  sketch  waa  drawn  rrom  life,  and  thai  the  race  haa  nol  jet  died  out 
in  England  or  Scoilaod.    GilfiUm.  ia  his  editiaa  of  Shenstons.  remariu  : 

"  Alpiixi  all  people  hare  aoma  aged  cnme  who  atanda  lo  tbeiD  in  the  light  thmngh 
which  Shenslone  hia  conlemplated  boneat  Sarah  Llojd  ;  and  ai  soon  as  she  appeari 
on  bis  page,  every  one  haiia  her  as  nn  old  acquaintance,  and  is  ready  lo  prove,  by  her 
gown,  or  her  cap,  her  birch,  her  herba,  ot  her  deiout  hailed  for  the  Pope,  thai  (he  »n- 
swen  la  hia  ancient  preceptreas— juil  aa  erery  one  who  haa  read  Goldamilh'a  School- 
maater  in  the  "  Deserted  Village  "  ia  ready  lo  ciy  out  "  that  ia  my  old  teacher." 

"  We.  at  least,  never  can  read  Goldsmith's  tines  without  aeeing  a  certain  woitbycld 
dnune,  long  since  dead,  with  his  two  wigs,  the  dun  for  ordinary,  and  the  black  for 
exlia  occasions ;  the  one  aynonymooa  with  frowns  and  flagellation*,  and  theolbecwiih 
a  certain  snug  anile  which  aometimea  lay  all  day  on  hia  face  and  spoke  of  a  projected 
jaunt,  or  a  quiet  evening  jug  of  punch, — with  hia  aage  advice,  his  funny  aloriei,  at 
which  we  were  compelled  to  laugh,  bia  smuggled  Iranalaliona  diacovered  by  us  some- 
times  with  infinite  glee  in  hia  neglected  desk,  ths  warm  falberlf  iotercsl  he  displayed 
now  (ltd  then  in  his  famed  Bcbolan,  and  the  severe  inimical  sarcasm,  (a  power  this 
in  which  hs  peculiarly  eicelled.)  which  he  drew  at  other  times  in  a  merciless  mesh 
■round  the  victim  ot  bis  wrath  till  he  writhed  again.  Nor  can  we  take  up  SbeDStone'a 
poem  without  reviving  the  memory  of  an  elderly  dame,  now  many  yean  at  rest,  with 
her  apectaciea  on  bet  nose,  her  cat  at  her  feel,  her  well-worn  (otm.  (twiated  leather,) 
in  her  hind,  and  thia  univenal  apolo^  for  her  continued  llagellationa  upon  her  lipa,  tbe 
logic  of  which  her  pupils  were  naierableeiactly  to  comprehend,  "irynarenoin  a  fault 
juat  now,  ys'n  enreiobe'lV  And  we  are  certain  that  if  all  who  have  had  aimilareipe- 
rience  were  piling  each  a  alone  on  two  caima,  {htapt  nvr  tht  dad.)  erected  to  ihe  two 
ingenious  authors  who  hare  impreaaed  and  represented  thia  common  phase  of  human 
life,  ibey  aroutd  toon  out  lower  the  pyramids.  Sbenalons's  "  Schoolmiatreaa  "  haa  oot 
indeed  the  peiint  and  condenaation  of  Galdaniitb'i  "  Scboolmaaler,"  but  ita  apirtl  is  the 
■ame ;  and  there  is  beaidei  about  il'acerlain,  aoft,  warmslumberouB  cbarm.ai  if  reflecCed 
from  Ihe  good  dams'a  kitchen  fire.    The  very  atania  aeems  murmuting  in  itaaleep." 

In  justioeto  the  "schddlmiaireia  "  of  our  day — of  Ihe  many  accomplu bed  young 
women,  "  in  whose  own  hearts  love,  hope  and  palience,  have  Grat  kept  achool,"  now 
in  charge  of  the  "  Primary"  and  ■' District  Schoali"  of  our  country,  we  introduce 
the  following  aketcb  of  "My  Firat  Teacher  "  from  the  "  Datria  Sdieel  as  >r  ■■«,"  ' 

"MarySmilhwaa  mj  Grat  teacbet,  and  the  dearest  to  my  heart  (  ever  had.  She  waa 
■  niece  of  Mra.  Carter,  who  kvcl  in  Iho  oeki-eai  lioujc  on  the  way  to  achool.  She  hul 
»i«itHd  her  aunt  the  winter  before;  and  her  uucle  hfing  choaea  commilise  for  the 
■cbool  at  the  town  meeting  in  the  epring,  aeni  immediately  to  bcr  home  in  Connecticut, 
and  engaged  hei  to  teach  the  aummer  school.  During  the  few  days  she  spent  at  hii 
bouie.  ahc  had  shown  heisalf  peculiarly  qualified  lo  inloreal.Bnd  lo  gain  the  love  of 
children.     Soine  of  the  neighbor,  loo,  who  had' dropped  io  while  aha  wu  there,  wete 

■  Tna   DiaratcT  School  as  it  wis.  SciuBav-emiwtBa,  »■»  amu  WuTiMaa.   bv 
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much  pleaaed  with  her  appearance.  She  had  taught  one  season  in  her  native  atate ; 
and  that  she  succeeded  well,  Mr.  Carter  could  not  doubt.  He  preferred  her,  therefore, 
to  hundreds  near  by ;  and  for  once  the  partiality  of  the  relative  proved  profitaUe  to  the 
district. 

Now  Mary  Smith  was  to  board  at  her  uncle's.  This  was  deemed  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance  on  my  account,  as  she  would  take  care  of  me  on  the  way,  which  was  need- 
ful to  my  inexperienced  childhood.  My  mother  led  me  to  Mr.  Carter's,  to  commit  me 
to  my  guardian  and  instructor  for  the  summer.  I  entertained  the  most  extravagant 
ideas  of  the  dignity  of  the  school-keeping  vocation,  and  it  was  with  trembling  reluct- 
ance that  I  drew  near  the  presence  of  so  lovely  a  creature  as  they  told  me  Mary 
Smith  was.  But  she  so  gently  took  my  quivering  little  hand,  and  so  tenderly  stooped 
and  kissed  my  cheek,  and  said  such  soothing  and  winning  words,  that  my  timidity  was 
gone  at  once. 

She  used  to  lead  me  to  school  by  the  hand,  while  John  and  Sarah  Carter  gamboled 
on,  unless  I  chose  to  gambol  with  them ;  but  the  first  day,  at  least,  I  kept  by  her  side. 
All  her  demeanor  toward  me,  and  indeed  toward  us  all,  was  of  a  piece  with  her  first 
introduction.  She  called  me  to  her  to  read,  not  with  a  look  and  voice  as  if  she  were 
doing  a  duty  she  disliked,  and  was  determined  I  should  do  mine  too,  like  it  or  not,  as  is 
often  the  manner  of  teachera  ;  but  with  a  cheerful  smile  and  a  softening  eye,  as  if  she 
were  at  a  pastime,  and  wished  me  to  partake  of  it. 

My  first  business  was  to  master  the  ABC,  and  no  small  achievement  it  was ;  for 
many  a  little  learner  waddles  to  school  through  the  summer,  and  waddles  to  the  same 
through  the  winter,  before  he  accomplishes  it,  if  he  happens  to  be  taught  in  the  manner 
of  former  times.  This  might  have  been  my  lot,  had  it  not  been  for  Mary  Smith.  Few 
of  the  better  methods  of  teaching,  which  now  make  the  road  to  knowledge  so  much 
more  easy  snd  pleasant,  had  then  found  their  way  out  of  or  into,  the  brain  of  the  ped- 
agogical vocation.  Mary  went  on  in  the  old  way  indeed ;  but  the  whole  exercise  was 
done  with  such  sweetness  on  her  part,  that  the  dilatory  and  usually  unpleasant  task 
was  to  me  a  pleasure,  and  consumed  not  so  much  precious  time  as  it  generally  does  in 
the  case  of  heads  as  stupid  as  mine.  By  the  close  of  that  summer,  the  alphabet  was 
securely  my  own.  That  hard,  and  to  me  unmeaning,  string  of  sights  and  sounds,  were 
bound  forever  to  my  memory  by  the  ties  created  by  gentle  tones  and  looks. 

That  hardest  of  all  tasks,  sitting  becomingly  still,  was  rendered  easier  by  her  good- 
ness. When  I  grew  restless,  and  turned  from  side  to  side,  and  changed  from  posture 
to  posture,  in  search  of  relief  from  my  uncomfortableness,  she  spoke  words  of  sympa- 
Uiy  rather  than  reproof.  Thus  I  was  won  to  be  as  quiet  as  I  could.  When  1  grew 
drowsy,  apd  needed  but  a  comfortable  position  to  drop  into  sleep  and  forgetfulness  of 
the  weary  houra,  she  would  gently  lay  me  at  length  on  my  seat,  and  leave  me  just 
falling  to  slumber,  with  her  sweet  smile  the  last  thing  beheld  or  remembered. 

Thus  wore  away  my  firet  summer  at  the  district  school.  As  I  look  back  on  it,  faintly 
traced  on  memory,  it  seems  like  a  beautiful  dream,  the  images  of  which  are  all  softness 
and  peace.  J  recollect  that,  when  the  last  day  came,  it  was  not  one  of  light-hearted 
joy — it  was  one  of  sadness,  and  it  closed  in  tears.  I  was  now  obliged  to  stay 
at  home  in  solitude,  for  the  want  of  playmates,  and  in  weariness  of  the  passing  time, 
for  the  want  of  something  to  do ;  as  there  was  no  particular  pleasure  ip  saying  ABC 
all  alone,  with  no  Mary  Smith's  voice  and  looks  for  an  accompaniment.    *    * 

The  next  summer,  Mary  Smith  was  the  mistress  again.  She  gave  such  admirable 
satisfaction,  that  there  was  but  one  unanimous  wish  that  she  should  be  re-engaged. 

Mary  was  the  same  sweet  angel  this  season  as  the  last  I  did  not,  of  courae,  need 
her  soothing  and  smiling  assiduity  as  before ;  but  still  she  was  a  mother  to  me  in  ten- 
derness. She  was  forced  to  caution  us  younglings  pretty  often  ;  yet  it  was  done  with 
such  sweetness,  that  a  caution  from  her  waa  as  effectual  as  would  be  a  frown,  and 
indeed  a  blow,  from  many  othen.  At  least,  so  it  was  with  me.  She  used  to  resort  to 
various  severities  with  the  refractory  and  idle,  and  in  one  instance,  she  used  the 
ferule ;  but  we  all  knew,  tod  the  culprit  knew,  that  it  was  well  deserved. 
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At  the  close  of  the  school,  there  was  a  deeper  sadness  in  oar  heaits  than  od  the  lasl 
Munmer's  closiog  day.  She  had  lold  us  that  ahe  ahoaU  never  be  oar  teacher  agaiB, — 
dioald  probaUy  oeTer  meet  many  of  as  again  in  this  world.  She  ^are  ns  mach  paitiBg 
adrice  about  loving  and  obeying  God,  and  loring  and  doing  good  to  everybody.  She 
sued  tears  as  she  talked  to  as,  and  that  made  oar  own  flow  stall  moie.  When  w« 
were  dismissed,  the  cosiomary  and  giddy  laogh  was  not  heard.  Many  were  sobbtng  with 
grief,  and  even  the  least  sensitive  were  softened  and  suhdoed  to  an  onasoal  qoietneas. 

The  last  time  I  ever  saw  Mary  was  Sanday  evening,  on  my  way  home  from  meetiBg. 
As  we  passed  Mr.  Carter's,  she  came  oat  to  the  dkaise  where  I  sat  between  my 
parents,  lo  bid  as  good  by.  Oh,  that  last  kiss,  that  last  smile,  and  thoae  last  tones ! 
Never  shall  I  forget  them,  so  long  as  I  have  power  to  remember  or  capacity  to  love. 
The  next  morning  she  left  for  her  native  town ;  and  before  another  sammer  she  was 
married.  As  Mr.  Carter  soon  moved  from  oor  nei^iborhood,  the  dear  instructress  never 
visited  it  again.    *     * 

There  was  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  history  of  summer  schools  of  so 
great  importance  to  little  folks,  that  it  most  not  be  omitted.  It  was  this.  The  mistiess 
felt  obliged  to  give  little  books  to  all  her  pupils  on  the  closing  day  of  her  school.  Oth> 
erwise  she  would  be  thought  stingy  and  half  the  good  whe  had  done  daring  the  sam- 
mer would  lie  canceled  by  the  omission  of  the  expected  donations.  If  she  had  the 
least  generosity,  or  hoped  to  be  remembered  with  any  respect  and  affectioo,  ahe  must 
devote  a  week*8  wages,  and  perhaps  more,  to  the  purchase  of  these  little  toy-books. 
My  first  present,  of  course,  was  from  Mary  Smith.  It  was  not  a  little  bock  the  first 
sommer,  but  it  was  something  that  pleased  me  m6re. 

The  last  day  of  the  school  had  arrived.  All,  as  I  have  somewhere  said  before,  were 
■ad  that  it  was  now  to  finish.  My  only  solace  was  that  I  should  now  have  a  little 
book,  for  I  wa»  not  unmoved  in  the  general  expectation  that  prevailed.  After  the 
reading  and  spelling,  and  all  the  usual,  exercises  of  the  school,  were  over,  Mary  took 
from  her  desk  a  pile  of  the  glittering  little  things  we  were  looking  for.  What  beautifiil 
covers, — red,  yellow,  blue,  green !  Oh !  not  the  first  buds  of  spring,  not  the  first  rose 
of  summer,  not  the  rising  moon,  nor  gorgeous  rainbow,  seemed  so  charming  as  that  first 
pile  of  books  now  spread  out  on  her  lap,  as  she  sat  in  her  chair  in  front  of  the  ichcK^. 
All  eyes  were  now  centered  on  the  outspread  treasures.  Admiration  and  expectation 
were  depicted  on  every  face.  Pleasure  glowed  in  every  heart ;  for  the  worst,  as  well 
as  the  best,  calculated  with  certainty  on  a  present.  What  a  beautifier  of  the  coonte* 
nance  agreeable  emotions  are !  The  most  ugly  visaged  were  beautiful  now  with  the 
radiance  of  keen  anticipation.  The  scholari  were  called  oat  one  by  one  to  receive  the 
daszling  gifts  beginning  at  the  oldest.  I  being  an  abecedarian,  must  wait  till  the  last ; 
but  as  I  knew  that  my  turn  would  surely  come  in  due  order,  I  was  tolerably  patient. 
But  what  was  my  disappointment,  my  exceeding  bitterness  of  grief,  when  the  last  book 
on  Mary's  lap  was  given  away,  and  my  name  not  yet  called  !  Every  one  present  had 
received,  except  myself  and  two  othera  of  the  ABC  rank.  I  felt  the  tears  starting  to 
my  eyes ;  my  lips  were  drawn  to  their  closest  pucker  to  hold  in  my  emotions  from 
audible  outcry.  I  heard  my  fellow-sufferer  at  my  side  draw  long  and  heavy  breaths, 
the  usual  preliminaries  to  the  bursting  out  of  grief.  This  feeling,  however,  was  but 
momentary  ;  for  Mary  immediately  said,  **  Charles  and  Henry  and  Susan,  you  may  now 
all  come  to  me  together ;"  at  the  same  time  her  band  was  put  into  her  work-bag.  We 
were  at  her  side  in  an  instant,  and  in  that  time  she  held  in  her  hand — what  ?  Not 
three  little  picture  tx>oks,  but  what  was  to  us  a  surprising  novelty,  viz.:  three  little  birds 
wrought  from  sugar  by  the  confectioner's  art.  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  or  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.  What  a  revulsion  of  delighted  feeling  now  swelled  my  little  bosom ! 
"If  I  should  give  yoii  books,"  said  Mary,  "  you  could  not  read  them  at  present ;  so  1 
have  got  for  you  what  you  will  like  better  perhaps,  and  there  will  be  time  enough  for 
jou  to  have  books,  when  you  shall  be  able  to  read  them.  So,  take  these  little  birds, 
■ee  how  long  you  can  keep  them."  We  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  even  felt  oor- 
distinguished  above  the  rest.    My  bird  was  more  to  me  than  all  the  aongjUert  in 
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the  air,  although  it  could  not  fly,  or  sing,  or  open  its  mouth.    I  kept  it  for  yean,  until 
by  accident  it  was  crushed  to  pieces,  and  was  no  longer  a  bird.** 

It  must  be  confessed  that  all  the  "  schools  of  the  olden  time  **  in  New  England  were 
not  taught  by  "  Mary  Smiths,**  and  some  of  the  worthy  "  school-ma'ams,**  contintied 
to  "  board  round  **  long  after  they  had  pasaed  out  of  "  their  teens."  The  following 
stanaas  which  were  first  published  in  the  Maine  Fanner ^  describe  a  class  of  schools 
and  teachers,  which  many  graduates  of  common  schools  will  recognise  as  their  own. 

The  Schools — ^the  schools  of  other  days ! 

Those  were  the  schools  for  me ; 
When,  in  a  frock  and  trousers  dressed, 

I  learned  my  a  b  c. 

When,  with  my  dinner  in  my  hat, 

I  trudged  away  to  sduxtl ; 
Nor  dared  to  stop,  as  boys  do  now, — 

For  8chool-ma*ams  had  a  rule. 

With  locks  well  combed,  and  face  so  clean, 

(Boys  washed  their  faces  then,) 
And  a  "  stick  horse  *'  to  ride  upon— 

What  happy  little  men. 

And  if  a  traveler  we  met, 

We  threw  no  sticks  and  stones 
To  fright  the  horses  as  they  passed. 

Or  break  good  people's  bones. 

But,  with  our  hats  beneath  our  arms, 

We  bent  our  heads  full  low ; 
For  ne'er  the  sohool-ma*am  failed  to  ask, 
*'  Boys,  did  you  make  a  bow  ?** 

And  all  the  little  girls  with  us 
Would  courtesy  full  low  ; 

And  hide  their  ankles  'neath  their  gowns- 
Girls  don't  have  ankles  now. 

We  stole  no  fruit,  nor  tangled  grass ; 

We  played  no  noisy  games, 
And  when  we  spoke  to  older  folks, 

Put  haruUa  on  their  namea. 

And  when  the  hour  for  school  had  com^— 

Of  bell  we  had  no  need — 
The  school-ma'am's  rap  upon  the  glass 

Each  one  would  quickly  heed. 

The  school-ma'am — Heaven  bless  her 

When  shall  we  meet  her  like  T 
She  always  wore  a  green  calash, 

A  calico  Vandyke. 

She  never  sported  pantelets, 
No  silks  on  her  did  rustle  ; 

Her  dress  hung  gracefully  all  round- 
She  never  wore  a  bustle. 

With  modest  mien  and  loving  heart 

Her  daily  task  was  done, 
And,  true  as  needle  to  the  potef 

The  next  one  was  began. 
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The  days  were  all  alike  to  her» 

The  erenings  just  the  same, 
And  neither  brought  a  change  to  ut 

Till  Saturday  forenoon  came. 

And  then  we  had  a  "  spelling  match,'' 

And  learned  the  sounds  of  a — 
The  months  and  weeks  that  made  the  year. 

The  hours  that  made  the  day. 

And  on  that  day  we  saw  her  smile — 

No  other  time  smiled  she — 
Twas  then  she  told  us  learnedly 

When  next  "  leap-year  "  would  be. 

Alas,  kind  soul,  though  leap-year  (»me 

And  went  full  many  a  time, 
In  "  single-blessedness  **  she  toiled 

Till  far  beyond  her  prime. 

But  now  indeed  her  toils  are  o'er, 

Her  lessons  all  are  said. 
Her  rules  well  learned,  her  words  well  spelled— 

She's  gone  up  to  the  head. 

We  now  return  to  our  English  authorities  for  the  character  and  social  standing  of 
the  schoolmistress  of  former  days. 

Hbnrt  Kirke  White  thus  commemorates  the  "  village  matron,"  of  Nottingham, 
Hrs.  Garrington,  who  introduced  him  into  the  mysteries  of  alphabetic  lore  : 

In  yonder  cot,  along  whose  mouldering  walls. 
In  many  a  fold  the  mantling  woodbine  falls. 
The  village  matron  kept  her  Utile  school — 
Gentle  of  heart,  yet  knowing  well  to  rule. 
Staid  was  the  dame,  and  modest  was  the  mien, 
Her  garb  was  coarse,  yet  whole  and  nicely  clean ; 
Her  neatly  border'd  cup,  as  lily  fair. 
Beneath  her  chin  was  pinn*d  with  decent  care ; 
And  pendant  ruffles  of  the  whitest  lawn 
Of  ancient  make  her  elbows  did  adorn. 
Faint  with  old  age,  and  dim  were  grown  her  eyes ; 
A  pair  of  spectacles  their  want  supplies. 
These  does  she  guard  secure  in  leather  case. 
From  thoughtless  wights  in  some  unweeted  place. 
Here  first  I  entered,  though  with  toil  and  pain. 
The  low  vestibule  of  learning's  fane — 
Entered  with  pain,  yet  soon  I  found  the  way. 
Though  sometimes  toilsome,  many  a  sweet  display. 
Much  did  I  grieve  on  that  ill-fated  mom 
When  I  was  first  to  school  reluctant  borne ; 
Severe  I  thought  the  dame,  though  oft  she  tried 
To  soothe  my  swelling  spirits  when  I  sighed, 
And  ofi,  when  harshly  she  reproved,  I  wept — 
To  my  lone  comer  broken-hearted  crept — 
And  thought  of  tender  home,  where  anger  never  kepC ; 
But,  soon  inured  to  alphabetic  toils. 
Alert  I  met  the  dame  with  jocund  smiles— 
First  at  the  form,  my  laak  for  ever  trae» 
A  little  favorite  rapidVy  1 1^^  \ 
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And  oft  she  ttrok'd  mj  head,  with  fond  delight 
Held  me  a  pattern  to  the  dunce's  sight ; 
And,  as  she  gare  my  diligence  its  praise, 
Talked  of  the  honors  of  my  fatare  days. 

Rbt.  Obobob  Cbabbb,  the  poet  of  homely  life,  in  his  description  of  the  Borough, 
in  speaking  of  the  "  Poor  and  their  Dwellings,**  pays  a  passing  tribute  of  respea  and 
gratitode  to  his  first  teacher : 

At  her  old  house,  her  dress,  her  air  the  same, 
I  see  mine  ancient  letter-loving  dame  : 
"  Learning,  my  child,**  said  she,  **  shall  fame  command ; 
Learning  is  better  worth  than  house  or  land — 
For  houses  perish,  lands  are  gone  and  spent ; 
In  learning  then  excel,  for  that*s  most  excellent** 

"And  what  her  learning  ?** — Tis  with  awe  to  look 
In  every  verse  throughout  one  sacred  book 
From  this  her  joy,  her  hope,  her  peace  is  sou^t ; 
This  she  has  learned,  and  she  is  nobly  tau^t 

If  aught  of  mine  have  gained  the  public  ear ; 
If  Rutland  deigns  these  humble  Tales  to  hear; 
If  critics  pardon,  what  my  friends  approved  ; 
Can  I  mine  ancient  Widow  pasa  unmoved  ? 
Shall  I  not  think  what  pains  the  matron  took, 
When  first  I  trembled  o'er  the  gilded  book  ? 
How  she,  all  patient,  both  at  eve  and  mom. 
Her  needle  pointed  at  the  guarding  horn ; 
And  how  she  soothed  me,  when  with  study  sad, 
I  labored  on  to  reach  the  final  sad  ? 
Shall  I  not  grateful  still  the  dame  survey. 
And  ask  the  Muse  the  poet's  debt  to  pay  T 

Nor  I  alone,  who  hold  a  trifler's  pen. 
But  half  our  bench  of  wealthy,  weighty  men. 
Who  rule  our  Borough,  who  enforce  our  laws ; 
They  own  the  matron  as  the  leading  cause. 
And  feel  the  pleasing  debt,  and  pay  the  just  applause : 
To  her  own  house  is  borne  the  week's  supply ; 
There  she  in  credit  lives,  there  hopes  in  peace  to  die. 

Again,  in  his  Parish  Register  he  gives  us  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  Good  School- 
mistress, out  of  school  hours : 

With  due  respect  and  joy, 

I  trace  the  matron  at  her  loved  employ ; 

What  time  the  striplings  wearied  down  with  play, 

Part  at  the  closing  of  the  summers'  day. 

And  each  by  different  path  returned  the  well-known  way. 

Tlien  I  behold  her  at  the  cottage  door. 

Frugal  of  light ; — her  Bible  laid  before. 

When  on  her  double  duty  she  proceeds. 

Of  time  as  frugal ;  knitting  as  she  reads 

Her  idle  neighbors,  who  approach  to  tell 

Of  news  or  nothing,  she  by  looks  compels 

To  hear  reluctant,  while  the  lads  who  pass 

In  pure  respect  walk  silent  on  the  grass : 

Then  sinks  the  day,  but  not  to  rest  she  goes, 

Till  solemn  prayers  the  daily  duties  dose. 
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(2.)    -AadmBmmgkidtdk 

The  bibch  has  mtuiaed  a  place  in  Kngtwh  life  and  literature  baldly  wrpawrd  by 
aay  other  tree,  h  figures  in  name  and  in  fiict — in  prone  and  Terse— in  matters  sacred 
and  profane.  Our  readers,  many  of  whom,  most  hare  a  traifitioiial  leTerence  for  this 
of  mag;isterial  aathority  in  the  sdwol-rooaB,  suy  be  plessfd  with  a  few  of  the 
references  to  its  manifold  oscs  and  Tirtoes  as  described  by  the  classic  anthors  of 
oar  language,  as  well  as  with  specimens  of  the  wit  and  poetry  wluch  it  has  inspired. 

It  bad  place  in  the  popular  fesliTities  of  May-day,  and  of  Mid-Summer's  Etc,  snd 
Christmas.  Owen,  in  his  Wekh  Dictionary  defines  Bedwm,  a  birch  tree,  by**  a  May-pole, 
because  it  is  always  made  of  birch.**  Stowe,  in  his  ^  Surrey  of  London,**  tells  us 
-  that  on  the  rigil  of  St.  John  Baptist,  every  man's  door  being  shadowed  with  gnm 
bireky  long  fennel,  dec,  garnished  with  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers,  had  abo  lamps  of 
glass  with  oil  burning  in  them  all  night.**  Coles,  in  his  **  Adam  in  Eden,**  says — **  I 
remember  once  as  I  rid  through  little  Brickhill  in  Buckingjiamshire,  every  sign-post  in 
the  toiMne  almost,  was  bedecked  with  green  iMreh,**  on  Mid-Summer  Ere.  Coles 
quaintly  observes  among  the  civil  uses  of  the  birch  tree,  **the  punishment  of  children, 
both  St  home  and  at  school ;  for  it  bath  an  admirable  influence  on  them  when  they  are 
out  of  order,  and  therefore  some  call  it  atsfcr^esce.**  In  some  sections,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  a  nicely  bound  bundle  of  iHrcben  twigs  with  one  end  immersed  in  cake  or  frosted 
sugar,  was  placed  in  the  stockings  of  nau^ty  boys. 

In  **  Whimsies,**  or  a  New  Cast  of  Characters,  (1631,)  mention  is  made  of  the  6irdb- 
^ob,  as  having  been  set  up  before  ale^Mwses  lor  a  sign, — as  a  bmA  of  some  kind  was 
Ibroierly  hung  over  the  door  of  wine-shops, — whence  came  the  proverb,  "good  wine 
needs  no  bush.** 

Pope  introduces  one  of  his  heroes  with 

**  His  beaver*d  brow  a  btrcken  garland  bears.** 

Roger  Ascham,  in  his  "  Toxophilus  :  or  Schole  of  Shootinge,"  enumerates  it  among 
''the  kinde  of  wood,  whereof  the  shaft  is  made" — *' being  both  strong  enough  to 
stand  in  a  bowe,  and  light  enoa^  to  fly  far.**  Of  its  use  in  archery,  Spencer,  in  the 
**  Faerie  Queene,"  speaks  of  "  the  birch  for  shafts**  in  the  equipment  of  one  of  his 
characters. 

Shakspeare  has  not  forgot  its  disciplinary  use,  (m  Bietuwrefor  MmBurt,  Act  /.,  iScn.  2d. ) 

••  Now  as  (bnd  fathers, 

Hsving  bound  up  the  threstening  twigt  ^  bink. 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  childrens*  sight 
For  terror,  not  for  use :  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mocked  than  used.** 

The  scholastic  uses  of  the  birch  have  been  celebrated  not  only  in  occasional  stansas, 
but  constitute  the  inspiration  and  burden  of  poems  devoted  exclusively  to  its  praise. 

Rev.  Henry  La]mg,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  published  in  1754,  Oxford,  a 
poem  entitled  "  T%e  Rod^  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  4to,  46  psges.**  It  has  an  advertise- 
ment of  three  pages,  deprecating  the  imputation  of  any  personal  allusions  or  designs 
to  encourage  school  rebellions.  It  has  also  a  frontispiece,  representing  two  youths,  one 
standing,  the  other  sitting  on  a  form,  and  before  them  the  figure  of  an  ass,  erect  on  his 
hind  legs,  clothed  in  a  pallium  (the  dress  of  a  Doctor  at  Oxford.)  A  birch,  doctohal 
hat,  and  books,  lettered  Priscian  and  Lycophron,  form  the  base ;  and  on  the  ribbon 
above  is  the  legend,  "An  ass  in  the  Greek  pallium  teaching.** 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  humor  of  the  poem,  being  a  deseripCioD 
of  the  birch  tree. 

A  tree  there  is,  such  was  Apollo's  will. 
That  grows  uncultured  on  the  Muses'  Hill, 
Its  type  in  Heav'n  the  blest  Immortals  know. 
There  caU'd  l\ie  Itea  ot  &c\.euc«,'^vtcVibie\ow« 
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These  ch«nu:tera  obseiVd  thy  guide  shall  be, 
Unerring  guide  to  the  mysterious  tree. 
Smooth  like  its  kindred  Poplar,  to  the  skies 
The  tmnk  ascends  and  quivering  branches  rise ; 
By  teeming  seeds  it  propagates  its  kind. 
And  with  the  year  renewed  it  casts  the  rind ; 
Pierc*d  by  the  matron's  hand,  her  bowl  it  fills, 
Scarce  yielding  to  the  vine's  nectareous  riUs. 
Of  this  select  full  in  the  Moon's  eclipee. 
Of  equal  sixe  thrice  three  coeval  slips. 
Around  the  Osier's  flexile  band  entwine, 
And  all  their  force  in  strictest  union  join. 
Each  Muse  shall  o'er  her  favorite  twig  preside. 
Sacred  to  PhoBbus,  let  their  band  be  tied ; 
With  this  when  sloth  and  negligence  provoke. 
Thrice  let  thy  vengeful  arm  impress  the  stroke. 
Then  shalt  thou  hear  loud  clamors  rend  the  breast, 
Attentive  hear,  and  let  the  sound  be  blest ; 
So  when  the  priestess  at  the  Delphic  shrine, 
Roar'd  loud,  the  listening  votary  hail'd  the  sign.** 

We  find  in  the  London  Notes  and  Queries— from  which  the  above  notice  and  extiai^ 
IS  taken,  the  following  lines. 

THB  BIRCB  :  A   POEM. 

Written  by  a  Youth  of  thirteen. 

Though  the  Oak  be  the  prince  and  the  pride  of  the  grove, 
The  emblem  of  power  and  the  fav'rite  of  Jove ; 
Though  Phmbus  his  temples  with  Lmird  has  bound. 
And  with  chaplets  of  Poplar  Alcides  is  crown'd ; 
Though  Pallas  the  0/nw  has  graced  with  her  choice. 
And  old  mother  Cybel  in  Pinee  may  rejoice, 
Yet  the  Muses  declare,  after  diligent  search, 
That  no  tree  can  be  found  to  compare  with  the  Bireh, 

The  Birch,  they  affirm,  is  the  true  tree  of  knowledge. 
Revered  at  each  school  and  remember'd  at  college. 
Though  Virgil's  famed  tree  might  produce,  as  its  fruit, 
A  crop  of  vain  dreams,  and  strange  whims  on  each  shoot. 
Yet  the  Birch  on  each  bough,  on  the  top  of  each  switch. 
Bears  the  essence  of  grammar  and  eight  parts  of  speech. 
'Mongst  the  leaves  are  conceal'd  more  than  mem'iy  can  mention. 
All  cases,  all  genders,  all  forms  of  declension. 

Nine  branches,  when  cropp'd  by  the  hands  of  the  Nine, 
And  duly  arranged  in  a  parallel  line, 
Tied  up  in  nine  folds  of  a  mystical  string 
And  soak'd  for  nine  days  in  cold  Helicon  spring. 
Form  a  sceptre  composed  for  a  pedagogue's  hand. 
Like  the  Fasces  of  Rome,  a  true  badge  of  command. 
The  sceptre  thus  finish'd,  like  Moses's  rod, 
From  flints  could  draw  tears,  and  give  life  to  a  clod. 
Should  darkness  Egyptisn,  or  ignorance,  spread 
Their  clouds  o'er  the  mind,  or  envelop  the  head. 
The  rod,  thrice  applied,  puts  the  darkness  to  flight. 
Disperses  the  clouds,  and  restores  us  to  light. 
Like  the  Virga  Divina,  'twill  find  out  the  vein 
Where  lurks  the  rich  metal,  the  ore  of  ^bndn, 
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Should  Genius  a  captive  in  sloth  be  confined, 
Or  the  witchcraft  of  Pleasure  prevail  o*er  the  mind. 
This  magical  wand  but  apply — with  a  stnAe, 
The  spell  is  dissolved,  the  enchantment  is  broke. 
Like  Hermes*  caduceus,  these  switches  inspire 
Rhetorical  thunder,  poetical  fire : 
And  if  Morpheus  our  temple  in  Lethe  should  steep. 
Their  touch  will  untie  all  the  fetters  of  sleep. 

Here  dwells  strong  conviction — of  Logic  the  glory, 
When  applied  with  precision  a  potteriori. 
I've  known  a  short  lecture  most  strangely  prevail. 
When  duly  convey 'd  to  the  head  through  the  tail ; 
Like  an  electrical  shock,  in  an  instant  *tis  spread. 
And  flies  with  a  jerk  from  the  tail  to  the  head ; 
Promotes  circulation,  and  thrills  through  each  rein 
The  faculties  quickens,  and  purges  the  brain. 

By  sympathy  thus,  and  consent  of  the  parts. 
We  are  taught,  fimdamentaUy  classics  and  arts. 

The  Birch,  n  priori,  applied  to  the  palm. 
Can  settle  disputes  and  a  passion  becalm. 
Whatever  disorders  prevail  in  the  blood. 
The  birch  can  correct  them,  like  guaiacum  wood : 
It  sweetens  the  juices,  corrects  our  ill  humors. 
Bad  habits  removes,  and  disperses  foul  tumors. 
When  applied  to  the  hand  it  can  cure  with  a  switch, 
Like  the  salve  of  old  Molyneux,  used  in  the  itch 
As  the  famed  rod  of  Circe  to  brutes  could  turn  men. 
So  the  twigs  of  the  Birch  can  unbrute  them  again. 
Like  the  wand  of  the  Sybil,  that  branch  of  pure  gold. 
These  sprajrs  can  the  gates  of  Elysium  unfold — 
The  Elysium  of  learning,  where  pleasures  abound, 
Those  sweets  that  still  flourish  on  classical  ground. 
Prometheus's  rod,  which,  mythologists  say. 
Fetched  fire  from  the  sun  to  give  life  to  his  clay. 
Was  a  rod  well  applied  his  men  to  inspire 
With  a  taste  for  the  arts,  and  their  genius  to  fire. 

This  bundle  of  rods  may  suggest  one  reflection. 
That  the  arts  with  each  other  maintain  a  connection. 
Another  good  moral  this  bundle  of  switches 
Points  out  to  our  notice  and  silently  teaches ; 
Of  peace  and  good  fellowship  these  are  a  token. 
For  the  twigs,  well  united,  can  scarcely  be  broken. 

Then,  if  such  are  its  virtues,  we'll  bow  to  the  tree. 
And  THE  Birch,  like  the  Muses,  immortal  shall  be.** 

This  poem  was  written  by  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  B.  D.,  Head-master  of  Clitberoe 
Grammar  School,  Lancashire,  in  1784,  and  first  published  in  Adam*9  Wttddy  Covronl, 
July  25,  1786.^    See  Notes  and  Queriet,  Vol.  x.  p.  432. 

Hood,  in  his  whimsical  and  comic  stanxas  indulges  in  frequent  allusions  to  the 
school  where  he  "  was  birched"  and  contrives  to  extract  some  sweet  out  of  the  bitter 
discipline  of  his  school  days : 

"  Ay,  though  the  very  birch's  smart 
Should  mark  those  hours  again  ; 
I'd  kiss  the  rod,  and  be  resigned 
Benea\,\i\\ie  sXioVie,  ^tvd  even  find 
Some  sugar  Va  \\ve  ooner 
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(3.)    **  Thar  booki  of  Btaturetntaa  they  take  in  kand^ 
Which  with  peUttdd  horn  oecwred  arOf 
To  toot  from  jingero  wet  the  leitere  fair.** 

A  HoBKBOOK  was  the  earliest  form  of  the  Primer — or  first  book  to  teach  children 
to  read — being  a  card  or  taUe,  set  in  a  frame,  mi  which  the  letters  were  inscribed,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  horn  to  prerent  the  paper  being  soiled,  and  thumbed  to 
pieces  by  rough  and  frequent  use. 

A  writer  in  "  JVbfo  irnd  Queriee,**  Vol.  III.  p.  151,  describes  a  Hornbook  in  the  British 
Museum,  as  follows :  **  It  contains  on  one  side  the  *  Old  £nglish  Alphabet ' — the  capi. 
talfl  in  two  lines,  the  small  letters  in  one.  The  fourth  line  contains  the  vowels  twice 
repeated,  (perhaps  to  doiMy  impress  upon  the  pupil  the  necessity  of  learning  them.) 
Next  follow  in  two  columns, our  ancient  companions,  *ab,  eb,  ib,*  &c.,  and  'bo,  be, 
bi,'  &.C.  After  the  formula  of  exorcism  comes  the  '  Lord's  Prayer,'  (which  is  given 
somewhat  differently  to  our  present  version,)  winding  up  with  *  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  vL  vii. 
viii  ix.  X.'    On  the  other  side  is  the  following  whimsical  piece  of  composition : — 

**  What  more  could  be  unshed  for^  even  by  a  literary  gourmand  under  the  TudorOf  than  to 
be  able  to  Read  and  Spdl ;  To  repeat  that  holy  charm  before  w/iich  fled  all  unholy  Ghoets, 
OobUne^  or  even  the  oM  Oentleman  himself  to  the  very  bottomofthe  Red  Sea^  and  to  say  that 
immortal  prayer^  which  secures  Iteaoen  to  all  who  exanimo  use  it,  and  those  mathematical 
powers,  by  knowing  units,  from  wfUch  spring  countless  myriads."  * 

Shakspeare,  in  *'  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  introduces  the  schoolmaster,  (Holofemes,) 
as  being  "  lettered  "  because  "  he  teaches  boys  the  hornbook." 

It  appears  from  astansaof  Prior,  that  children  were  sometimes  served  with  a  horn- 
book, far  more  palatable  and  easily  digested  than  that  described  by  Shenstone. 

To  master  John  the  English  maid 
A  hornbook  gives  of  gingerbread ; 
And,  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better. 
As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter. 

Locke  was  one  of  the  earliest  English  writers  on  Education  to  reconunend  the 
^Mmdonment  of  hornbooks,  or  any  arrangement  of  the  letters  in  horizontal  or  perpen- 
dicular columns,  as  in  the  old  fashioned  Primers,  to  be  learned  by  the  direst  repetitions 
at  school,  for  some  game,  in  which  the  letters  should  be  pasted  on  the  sides  of  the  dice, 
or  on  blocks,  and  that  the  shape  and  name  of  each  should  be  acquired  by  familiarity  at 
borne. 

(4.)    '*  To  loose  the  brogues,**  &c. 

The  word  brogue  is  used  in  Scotland  to  mean  a  coarse  kind  of  shoe,  stitched  together 

by  thongs  of  leather.    Shenstone  adopts  some  provincial  use  of  the  word  for  breeches. 

But  be  the  origin  of  the  word  what  it  may,  the  schoolmistress  was  not  the  first  or  last 

to  act  on  the  maxink— 

**  Spare  the  rod  and  spoa  the  child." 

Samuel  Butler  who  is  the  author  of  this   line  makes  the  hero  of  his  satirical 

poem  say — 

*  Whipping,  that's  virtue's  governess, 
Tutoress  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
That  mends  the  gross  mistakes  of  nature, 
And  puts  new  life  into  dead  matter ; 
That  lays  foundation  for  renown. 
And  all  the  heroes  of  the  gown.'* 

Byron,  in  a  satirical  stanxa  urges  the  unsparing  use  of  the  rod. 

*'  Oh  ye !  who  teach  the  ingenious  youth  of  nations, 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germany  or  Spain, 
I  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions 
It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  the  pain.** 
No.  9.  [Vou  m^  Na  Qj^-ao.  — 
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(5.)    *  A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo. 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so, 
As  Milton,  Shakspeare — names  that  ne'er  shall  die,"  dec. 

These  lines,  are  thought  by  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  to  have  soggested  to  Gray,  the  lines  in 
Elegy- 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood,  &c. 

Chambers  thinks  the  conception  of  Shenstone — that  in  the  nndeveloped  minds  of 
these  young  children  there  may  slumber  the  powers  of  poet  or  statesman  far  more 
natural,  than  that  of  Gray,  that  the  peasant  should  have  grown  up  to  be  a  man,  and  to 
have  gone  to  his  grave,  without  having  given  indications  of  the  existence  of  these 
poweii. 

(6.)     Embowered  m  free«,  mnd  hardly  known  tofamt^ 
There  Acelh  m  hwly  thed,"  <fc. 

For  the  illustration  of  Sarah  Lloyd's  thatched  cottage,  near  Hales-Owen,  Shrop- 
shire, wo  are  indebted  to  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Bonton,  the  publishers  of  **  Rural  Poo- 
try^**  a  ruyal  octavo  volume  of  544  pages  of  the  best  poetry  which  has  been  inspired  bf 
the  eharms  of  nature,  the  occupations  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  and  the  genius  of 
domestic  life.  The  cut  is  copied  from  one  introduced  Ijy  Shenstone  in  the  original 
edition  of  his  poem — which  was  printed  in  red  letter,  and  illustrated  by  designs  of  his 
own.  The  last  edition  published  by  Shenstone  contains  seven  stansas  more  than  the 
first,  with  several  omissions  and  verbal  alterations.  To  the  first  edition  was  appended 
a  "  hidicrotu  index,'*  so  styled  by  Shenstone  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  purely  lo 
show  fools  that  I  am  in  jest."  As  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Education,  we 
publish  this  Index,  from  Mr.  I^IsraeU's  Curiontieo  of  JJUratwnt,  oecond  eerieaJ^ 

Stansa. 

Introduction, 1 

The  subject  proposed,    ......    2 

A  circumstance  in  the  situation  of  the 

MANSION     OP     BARLT     DISCIPLINB, 


discovering  the  surprising  influence 
of  the  connections  of  ideas,    ...     3 
A  simile  ;  introducing  a  deprecation  of 
the  joyless  effects  of  bigotry  and 

SUPERSTITION, 4 

Some  peculiarities  indicative  of  a  coun- 
try SCHOOL,  with  a  short  sketch  of 
the  SOVEREIGN  presiding  over  it,    .     5 

Some  account  of  her  night  cap, 
APRON,  and  a  tremendous  description 
of  her  BIRCHEN  scbptrb,    ...      6 

A  parallel  instance  of  the  advantages  of 
LEGAL  GOVERNMENT  with  regard  to 
children  and  the  wind, 7 

Her  gown, 8 

Her  titles,  and  punctilious  nicety  in 
the  ceremonious  assertion  of  them,       0 

A  digression  concerning  her  hen's  pre- 
sumptuous behavior,  with  a  circum- 
stance tending  to  give  the  cautious 
reader  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
officious  diligence  and  economy  of  an 
old  womsn, 10 

A  view  of  this  rural  potentate  as 
seated  in  her  chair  of  state,  confer- 
ring HONORS,  distributing  bounties, 
and  dispersing  proclamations,    .    16 

Her  policies, 17 

.The  action  of  the  poem  commences 
_  a  general  summons,  follows  a 
'ealar  description  of  tha  ailSul      \ 


Stansa. 
atractnre,  decoration,  and  fortifica- 
tions of  an  HORN-BIBLE,     ....  18 

A  surprising  picture  of  sisterly  affection 
br  way  of  episode,  20, 21 

A  short  list  of  the  methods  now  in  use 
to  avoid  a  whipping — which  neverthe- 
less follows,    22 

The  force  of  exam{^, 23 

A  sketch  of  the  particular  sjrmptoms  of 
obstinacy  as  they  discover  themselves 
in  a  child,  with  a  simile  illustrating  a 
blubbered  face, 24,25,26 

A  hint  of  great  importance,    ....  27 

The  piety  of  the  poet  in  relation  to  that 
school-dame's  memory,  who  had  the 
first  formation  of  a  cbrtain  patriot, 

[This  stansa  has  been  left  out  in  the  la- 
ter editions  ;  it  refers  to  the  Duke  of 
Ai?yle.] 

The  secret  connection  between  whip- 
ping and  RISING  IN  THB  wobld, 
with  a  view  as  it  were,  through  a  per- 
spective, of  the  same  littlb  pole 
in  the  highest  posts  and  reputation,    28 

An  account  of  the  nature  of  an  bmbsto 
poz-humtis, 

[Another  stansa  omitted.] 

A  deviation  to  an  huckster's  shop,    .     31 

Which  being  continued  for  the  spaea  of 
three  stanzas,  gives  the  author  an  op- 
portunity of  paying  his  eomplimenis 
to  a  j^icular  county,  which  he  glad- 
ly seises;  coneludins  his  piece  with 
respectful  mention  of  the  sneiaBtMid 
\vplcaK<l<iC  Svsiwbbokt.    .   •    • 


XIV.  ART.-ITS  IMPORTANCE  AS  A  BRANCH  OP  EDUCATION. 

BT   IL  A.  DWIOHT. 


Conliiraed. 

'  Ws  Have  already  considered  the  rise  and  progress  of  ancient  arU 
and  its  various  influences  as  well  as  the  importance  of  artistic  monu- 
ments as  historical  records  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  pro- 
duced. Let  us  now  suppose,  that  the  historians  of  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  three  thousand,  will  refer  to  the  productions  of  the  nineteenth 
century  for  statistics,  and  find  that  the  Dusseldorf  school,  which 
ignores  all  rules  of  art,  is  considered  as  exhibiting  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  exc^lleneei,  and  that  these  productions  are  regarded  by  their 
oontendporaries  as  possessing  a  merit  superior  to  all  others  that  have 
Aood  the  test  of  ages ; — and  Ruskin,  who  gives  no  principles  to  guide 
his  foUdwers,  sapng,  that  he  ''can  only  account  for  his  dislike  to  the 
Ionic  capital  by  the  reason  contained  in  the  well  known  lines, 

t  do  not  like  the  Doctor  Fell,"  etc., 

is  the  most  acceptable  writer  on  the  subject,  they  will  probably  record 
the  time  in  regard  to  art,  as  the  second  period  of  the  dark  ages. 

In  every  period  but  the  dark  ages,  so  called,  all  cultivated  nations 
had  their  established  schools  of  art;  and  in  every  period  the  best 
masters  were  the  teachers.  Phidias  and  Michel  Angelo  had  their 
scholars.  *'  Raffaelle,  at  all  times  employed  a  number  of  scholars, 
constantly  instructing  them,  whence  he  never  went  to  court  as  w«  are 
assured  by  Vasari,  without  being  accompanied  out  of  respect,  by 
probably  fifty  of  the  first  artists.  He  employed  every  one  in  the  way 
best  suited  to  his  talent  Some  of  them,  after  having  received  sufil- 
cient  instruction,  returned  to  their  native  places.  Others  remained 
with  lum,  and  after  his  death  established  themselves  at  Rome,  where 
they  became  the  germ  of  a  new  school.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
Qiulio  Romano,  but  they  taught  with  little  energy,  and  the  works  of 
their  sbholan  soon  degenerated  to  mannerism." 

According  to  Lanzi,  "the  school  of  the  Carracci  was  the  last  one 
in  Italy  that  deserved  any  celebrity.  The  three  brothers  were  on  the 
most  perfect  understanding  as  to  the  art  of  teaching ;  but  the  most 
laborious  branches  of  the  professorship  were  sustained  by  Agostino. 
He  drew  up  a  short  treatise  upon  perspective  and  aichitectox^ftoxii 
wUch  he  expounded  to  the  fohools.    He  ezpbdned  Che  iistot%  q(  ViE^ 
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bonei  and  miiBcles,  deaignadng  (bem  by  tbdr  &sme8,  in  whidi  he  «•> 
uuBted  hj  a  profesaor  of  anatomy.  Hk  lectures  vera  lometimes 
fennded  upon  history,  at  others  npoa  fictions.  These  be  illostraled 
and  offered  for  designs,  whicb,  being  exhibited  at  stated  intervals, 
were  etaraioed  by  skillfid  judges  who  dedded  upon  their  respectira 
merits.  The  meed  of  fame  was  sufficient  for  the  crowned  candidates, 
around  vhom  the  poeta  assembled  to  celebrate  their  names.  Agoetino 
enthusiastically  joined,  both  with  baip  and  Toice,  appianding  the  pro- 
gress of  bis  scholars.  These  last  were  likewise  instructed  in  true  crit- 
iasm,  uid  to  give  due  pmise  or  blame  to  the  works  of  others.  They 
were  also  taught  to  criticise  their  own  works,  and  whoever  waa  unable 
to  give  good  reasons  for  what  he  bad  done,  and  defend  his  own  work, 
must  cancel  it  upon  the  spot  Each,  however,  was  at  liberty  to  pnr^ 
soe  wbat  path  he  chose,  or  rather,  each  entered  upon  that  to  which  na- 
ture bad  beet  adapted  him ;  which  accounts  for  so  many  original  s^les 
from  the  same  school.  Yet  each  style  was  founded  upon  reason,  na- 
ture, and  iimtation.  In  all  more  doubtful  points,  recourse  was  bad  to 
Lodovico  Carracd ;  the  cousins  predded  over  tbe  daily  exercise  of  de- 
signs, full  of  assiduity,  industry,  and  perseverance.  Even  the  recrea- 
tions of  the  academidans  bad  a  view  to  art  Drawing  landscapes  &om 
nature,  or  sketching  caricatures,  were  tbe  customary  amusements  of 
Annibal  and  the  disciples  of  bis  school,  when  they  wished  to  relax 
from  study.  Uniting  tbe  study  of  nature,  and  the  maxima  of  the 
beet  mastere,  formed  tbe  real  foundation  of  the  Carracci  school.  At 
the  same  time,  they  were  careful  to  adapt  this  study  to  the  peculiar 
talent  of  the  scholar."     [Zanzt,  Vol.  IJI^p.  10.] 

At  the  present  day,  no  rules  are  inculcated  in  the  teaching  of  art, 
consequently,  artists  work  as  it  were  in  the  dark,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  art  was  in  its  infancy,  before  rulee  were  formed  aitd 
established.  If^  as  some  suppose  art  has  no  rules,  how  could  the  Car- 
racci have  "  instructed  in  true  criticism,"  or  require  of  a  scholar 
either  to  "  defend  hb  own  work  or  cancel  it  on  tbe  spot."  There  is 
no  study  in  wbicb  scholars  are  so  wronged  as  in  this.  '^Sir  Joahua 
Reynolds  took  scholars,  and  Korthcote  who  was  one  of  them,  and  a 
fovorile  one  too — is  the  beet  authority  on  this  point.  He  informs  ns, 
that  after  tbe  drudgery  of  the  studio  was  over,  cleaning  pallettM, 
dead  coloring,  etc,  he  was  allowed  to  copy  hia  master's  pictorei,  bnt 
received  no  instruction  as  to  the  colore  to  be  used,  or  the  mode  of 
mixing  and  applying  them.  On  the  contrary,  Sir  Joshua  kept  bis 
colors  locked  up,  and  never  allowed  Xorthcote,  or  any  of  bis  ecbolais 
to  see  him  at  work.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  likenise  took  pupils  at  a 
^**'*  ■"Temiam,  whom  to  pannalAfti  \ft(»^^  his  pictures  fcom  nine 
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untS  four,  under  the  special  conditaon  that  he  was  to  give  them  no 
instniction  whatever,  and  that  thej  were  not  to  see  him  at  work. 
Harlow  was  one  of  these  favorite  pupils  who  paid  him  one  hundred 
pounds  yearly  for  that  privilege.**     [CleighorrCs  Hist,  of  Art!\ 

Such  was  art  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  such  in 
the  dgfateenth  and  nineteenth.  Let  us  '*  look  on  this  picture — and 
then,  on  this."  Raffaelle  went  to  court  alike  honored  and  conferring 
honor.  Ruskin,  who  in  these  degenerate  days  is  considered  authority 
in  matters  of  art,  sajrs,  ^  an  artist  should  be  fitted  for  the  best  society 
and  keep  out  of  it'*  In  the  time  of  Rafiaelle  and  the  Carracci,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  art  was  considered 
indispensable  to  success  in  every  department,  and  in  all  good  schools 
they  were  fsithfully  inculcated.  Now,  artists  take  scholars  with  the 
.  express  stipulation  that  no  instruction  shall  be  given  them,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Tribunb,  in  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  the  New- 
Tork  school  of  design,  sajrs,  ^  the  idea  of  the  movement  was  funda- 
mentally, eharittfy  and  not  art  The  first  aim  was  to  aid  women,  not 
to  improve  art."  The  Boston  and  Philadelphia  schools  of  design, 
both  established  on  the  same  false  foundation  have  come  to  nought ; 
and  the  New  York  School,  after  a  few  years  of  sickly  existence,  is  res- 
cued from  absolute  extinction  by  being  engrafted  on  another  institu- 
tion. Still,  nothing  can  save  any  department  of  instruction  from 
obloquy  and  oblivion,  where  the  vital  principle,  indispensable  to  all 
ezistenoe,  is  absolutely  wanting. 

In  order  to  understand  the  causes  of  failure  in  these  schools,  let  us 
look  a  little  into  their  details.  Two  of  them  at  their  commencement, 
the  one  in  Boston  and  the  other  in  New  York,  placed  at  the  head, 
teachers  who  understood  nothing  of  art,  and  were  incompetent  to  use 
die  pencil  in  any  but  the  most  mechanical  drawing.  The  instruction 
was  then  limited  to  the  ^  Pestalozzi  system,**  so  called,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  only  thing  necessary  to  success  in  designing,  was  the 
development  of  the  inventive  powers.  Even  if  it  were  so,  they 
made  a  mistake  in  this  system  which  exercises  the  powers  of  ingenu- 
ity only,  and  the  most  ingenious  will  the  most  excel  in  it,  as  the  most 
ingenious  will  be  the  first  to  unriddle  a  conundrum,  or  explain  a 
puszle.  Pestalozzi  no  doubt  intended  it  for  the  practice  of  diildren 
on  the  black-board,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  excellent  In  drawing 
upon  the  black-board  there  is  no  possibility  of  acquiring  a  cramped 
hand.  At  the  schools  referred  to,  it  was  practiced  with  the  pencil, 
and  in  the  Boston  school,  people  in  mature  life  practiced  it  bj  the  day, 
month  after  month.  What  would  our  people  say,  if  in  a  school  for 
wgineen,  the  only  instniction  given  during  the  fint  ux  montitA  ^ra^ 
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how  to  use  a  calculatiDg  machine.  Yet  this  Pestaloza  sjateBi  is 
quite  as  important  and  quite  as  valuable  to  the  artist^  as  a  cfilcola- 
ting  machine  to  the  engineer.  It  is  to  ideal  act,-  just  what  the  mar 
chine  is  to  the  science  of  mathematics. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  could  such  an  egregipus  blunder 
have  been  committed  in  regard  to  the  method  of  inatruction.  adopted 
in  those  schools  ?  It  was  because  they  were  managed  b^  ^people  o£ 
taste,''  instead  of  being  in  the  chaige  of  eduoatioAista.  The  acting 
committee  of  a  school  of  design  should  be  well  ipfoiTne^rfipon^the 
essential  requisites  of  art  as  well  as  the  best  method  of  t^achi^grit; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the j  have  accepted  a  public  trusty  jand  con* 
trol  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  a  school^  tbo^Q^ 
cess  of  which  depends  upon  its  being  well  directed.  In  tha  next 
place,  the  teacher  who  is  best  competent  to  conduct  the  school,,  both 
from  natural  ability  and  skillful  acquisition,  would  shrink  from  sub- 
jecting himself  to  a  committee,  who  from  ignorance  of  the  salgeet  in 
pursuit,  were  incapable  of  appreciating  his  .  quijifications ;  besidea 
which,  his  chance  of  success  would  be  so  small,  that  he  would  not 
willingly  risk  his  reputation.  Again,  if  both  teacher  and  o(»nmittee 
are  ignorant,  they  act  in  harmony,  neither  one  deteeting  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  other,  and  the  public  look  in  vain  for  some  progress  pjro- 
portioned  to  the  time,  money  and  labor  that  the  school  has  absorbed. 
On  the  contrary,  if  each  one  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  is  qualified 
to  discharge  his  duties,  the  efforts  will  be  well  directed,  and  great 
good  accomplished.  Every  one  knows  that  ignorance  is  ever  subject 
to  imposition,  and  in  observing  the  school  of  design  at  New  York,  we 
have  been  reminded  of  an  anecdote  told  of  a  certain  oonomittee  of 
taste  in  London,  in  which  no  artist  was  included.  In  the  execution 
of  some  work  which  was  to  come  under  their  supervision,  a  pupil  of 
a  celebrated  sculptor  accidentally  cut  away  .the  middle  knuckle  of  & 
hand.  In  a  great  fright  he  called  out  to  his  master,  ^'  what's  to  be 
done  ?''  To  which  the  master  replied,  "  Oh,  never  mind !  The.  eom* 
mittee  will  never  find  it  out" 

Another  cause  for  failure  was,  that  the  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  those  schools  were  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  the  benevolent,  and 
this  being  made  the  prominent  object  of  the  institutions,  the  acting 
committees  were  embarrassed  in  their  course,  because  they  were  £com 
time  to  time  obliged  to  bring  the  schools  to  the  notioe  dT  the  puUiCi 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  funds,  when  it  must  he  made  to 
appear  that  there  was  something  accomplished ;  therefore,  the  adbol'? 
ars  were  hurried  on  beyond  their  acquisition  in  skilL  But  wh^t  waa 
irained  in  the  end  by  thus  temporising  ?    Some  scholars,  immedjit^ 
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on  altering  tiie  schools  were  placed  under  the  wood  engra?er.  0th* 
en,  after  a  few  months  mechanical  practice,  and  before  any  thing  was 
learned  of  the  principles  of  design,  or  any  instruction  given  in  the  rules 
and  requisites  of  art,  were  encouraged  to  make  designs  for  prints, 
paper-hangings,  etc.  The  benerolence  of  the  manufacturer  was  then 
appealed  to  for  the  purchase  of  these  productions.  For  the  sake  of 
benevolence  he  took  them,  paid  the  price  asked,  laid  them  on  the 
shelf,  and  the  school  was  pronounced  flourishing  and  successful.  A 
scholar  of  the  Boston  school  stated  to  us  that  at  one  manufactory,  six 
designs  for  paper-hangings  were  purchased— one  of  them  her  own  pro- 
duction— all  of  whidi  proved  so  imperfect  that  they  were  laid  aside 
as  useless.  This  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  making  art 
subordinate  to  charity. 

The  excellence  of  the  motive  which  actuated  the  committees,  we  fully 
appreciate ;  but,  can  any  one  who  will  give  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  subject,  believe  that  the  efforts  of  benevolence,  independent  of 
artistic  excellence,  can  sustain  schools  of  design,  or  accomplish  the  end 
proposed,  viz, :  ^  essential  benefit  to  sufiering  needle  women,"  by  en- 
lar^ng  the  sphere  of  woman's  labor.  On  the  present  plan,  schools 
of  design,  instead  of  promoting  the  interests  of  woman,  are  doing 
them  a  positive  injury.  Because  in  the  first  place,  with  such  super- 
ficial instruction,  their  work  must  necessarily  be  inferior,  and  of  course 
unsuccessful ;  and  in  the  second,  the  fiailure  not  only  throws  schools 
of  design  into  disrepute,  but  also  woman*s  work.  The  responsibility 
of  the  system,  adopted,  and  the  manner  in  which  art  is  taught,  rests 
with  the  committee  of  management,  who  control  all  regulations,  and 
have  the  power  of  selecting  teachers.  With  regard  to  instruction  in 
eveiy  pursuit,  there  are  certain  observations  that  are  too  common  to 
be  regarded  or  discussed  as  individual  opinions,  one  of  which  is,  the 
importance  of  thorough  instruction  in  the  rudiments,  or  rather,  funda- 
mental principles,  and  to  drawing  must  be  added  a  faithful  practice 
with  the  pencil,  until  skill  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye  are  acquired 
before  advancing  to  the  higher  departments  of  art  The  race  is  not 
to  the  swift,  and  the  managers  of  schools  of  design  must  not  expect 
that  glaring  faults  will  be  overlooked  in  the  work  of  their 
scholars  on  the  ground  of  charity.  The  public  responded  generously 
to  the  calls  for  funds,  and  ample  provision  was  made  for  estab- 
lishing schools  of  the  highest  order,  and  when  the  women  who  have 
been  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  these  schools  compete  with  de- 
^;ners  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  schools  where  art,  not 
« charity,"  is  the  « fundamental  idea,"  what  will  be  their  chance  of 
ittooeas  f  -   To  thoee  who  understand  the  rules  of  nt,  tii^  Y^^tan^<^<^ 
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trnlj  nnderstand  the  snbject,  look  on  and  lament  the  blunders  and 
bad  work,  to  which  both  the  scholars  and  their  friends  are  perfectly 
insensible. 

Our  schools  of  design  have  done  nothing  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  ostensible  object,  neither  ha?e  they  done  any  thing  for 
art  proper.  Nothing  has  e?er  contributed  so  much  to  the  interest  of 
art  and  artists  in  our  country  as  the  Art  Union.  By  distributing 
pictures,  scattering  them  far  and  wide,  a  universal  taste  for  pictorial 
works  has  been  excited  and  seeks  gratification.  This  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  artists,  and  the  benefit  resulting  to  them  is  so  certain  and 
80  great,  that  they  could  well  afford  to  pay  the  managers  of  an  Art- 
Union  for  keeping/i  free  gallery,  and  distributing  some  of  their  pic- 
tures gratuitously.  The  Art  Union  did  for  artists  what  they  could 
never  have  accomplished  unaided  and  alone,  and  every  one  interested 
in  art  is  more  or  less  indebted  to  it.  The  next  step  in  our  progress 
must  be  to  educate  the  taste  so  universally  excited  by  the  efforts  of 
this  institution.  Our  people  are  beginning  to  feel  their  ignorance  of 
the  subject,  and  are  seeking  information.  On  this  point  we  are  some- 
times told  how  much  the  French  gain  by  a  free  access  to  all  works  of 
art  Tes,  because  they  are  prepared  for  it  by  instruction  in  their 
schools,  and  until  our  people  have  the  same  advantage,  they  might  as 
profitably  visit  a  library  filled  with  beautifully  bound  volumes  written 
in  the  dead  languages,  of  which  they  know  not  a  word.  To  diffuse 
this  knowledge,  the  importance  of  which  is  so  universally  acknowl- 
edged, we  need  good  teachers ;  and  to  send  out  scholars  thoroughly 
qualified  to  impart  it,  should  be  the  first  object  of  our  schools  of  de- 
sign. Then  the  emulation  excited  by  an  appreciative  and  discrimi- 
nating public,  than  which  no  stimulus  can  be  more  powerful,  will  call 
out  the  best  powers  of  the  best  artists,  when  we  shall  successfully 
compete  with  European  skill  in  every  department  of  art  We  are 
not  wanting  in  artistic  ability,  but  without  the  requisite  instruction  we 
must  forever  remain  in  the  back-ground,  taking  the  low  rank  of  fol- 
lowers and  imitators. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  "  those  that  follow  must 
always  go  behind,"  an  imputation  that  we  must  bear,  until  education- 
ists take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  art,  introduce  it  into  all  schools, 
and  require  that  it  shall  be  as  well  taught  as  others  pursued.  They 
will  then  be  as  they  have  already  been,  the  bene&ctors  of  their  age 
and  their  country,  and  produce  a  new  era  in  its  arts  and  manu&ctures. 
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CoMPARATivELT  few  Americans  are  prepared  to  do  jastice  to  the 
character  of  the  French  people.  The  English  writers  whose  produc- 
tions till  within  a  very  few  years  constituted  the  greater  part  of 
American  literature,  invariably  represented  them  as  frivolous  and 
heartless ;  devoid  alike  of  morality  and  of  high  intellectual  power,  and 
fit  only  to  preside  over  the  toilet  or  the  cuisine. 

Yet  to  this  people,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  achieved  the  great- 
est discoveries  of  modem  times  in  Mathematical,  Chemical,  and  Astro- 
nomical Science;  of  having  explored  successfully  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  what  is  more  honorable  to  them  than  aught 
else,  of  having  initiated  four  of  the  most  remarkable  philanthropic 
enterprises  of  modem  times.  At  the  command  of  Pinel,  the  maniac 
was  freed  firom  his  chains  and  soothed  by  kindness  till  reason  resumed 
its  deserted  throne ;  the  deaf-mute,  under  the  instraction  of  the  Abbe 
De  FEpee,  was  raised  to  the  intelligence  and  responsibility  of  citizen- 
ship ;  the  blind,  enlightened  by  Hafly's  teachings,  no  longer  sought  a 
subsistence  at  the  hand  of  charity ;  and  the  idiot,  roused  from  his 
apathy  by  the  patient  and  laborious  toils  of  Seguin,  asserted,  though 
perhaps  with  imperfect  utterance,  his  claims  to  manhood.  The  memory 
of  Pinel  and  De  PEpee  is  enshrined  too  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  their  labors  have  benefited  to  need  eulogy  at  our  hands— 
Hatiy,  not  less  deserving  than  they,  was  in  his  latter  years  the  victim 
of  a  malice  which  sought  to  consign  to  oblivion  his  well  earned  repu- 
tation, and  a  brief  sketch  of  his  philanthropic  labors  may  interest  our 
readers. 

Valsntik  HAirr,  bom  at  St.  Just,  a  small  village  in  Picardy,  on 
the  Idth  November,  1745,  was  the  second  son  of  a  poor  weaver  whose 
constant  toil  only  sufiSced  for  the  support  of  his  littie  family.  EQs 
elder  son,  Ren^,  afterward  the  Abbe  Hatly,  the  most  eminent  mineralo* 
gist  of  his  time,  was,  through  the  kindness  of  the  monks  of  a  neigh- 
boring monastery,  educated  at  their  expense.  It  was  probably  through 
their  good  ofifices,  also,  that  the  young  Valentin,  who,  in  such  schools 
as  the  poor  vicinage  afforded,  had  manifested  a  wond^iiuV  vg)\A\Ax^<^  l»t 
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learning,  was  removed,  at  an  early  age,  to  one  of  the  colleges  of  Paris. 
Here  his  thirst  for  knowledge  could  be  measurablj  gratified,  and  his 
proficiency,  especially  in  classical  learning,  was  remarkable.  His  col- 
legiate course  completed,  he  soon  received  an  appointment,  to  which, 
probably,  his  superb  penmanship  contributed,  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
affairs,  where  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  filled  the  post  of  translator 
of  dispatches.  Up  to  his  thirty-«ighth  year  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
premonitions  of  the  future  in  store  for  him ;  his  life  was  quiet,  but 
schemes  of  benevolence  had  their  fascination  for  him,  for  we  read  thai 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  school  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  by  the  Abbe  De  TEpee,  and  devoted  much  time  to  viaHing 
it,  and  ascertaining  the  processes  adopted  for  Uieir  instruction. 

At  length  his  attention  ,was  called  to  the  condition  of  the  blind,  by 
an  incident,  which  though  trivial  in  itself  changed  the  whole  curreDt 
of  his  thoughts. 

The  proprietor  of  a  Caf6,  in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfiffes,  de- 
sirous of  attracting  a  larger  amount  of  custom,  procured  the  services 
of  eight  or  ten  blind  men,  whom  he  arranged  before  a  longdedc,  with 
spectacles  on  nose,  and  instruments  in  their  hands ;  upon  the  desk 
were  placed  open  music  books  and  the  blind  men  feigning  to  read 
tbeir  music  from  these,  executed,  at  short  intervals,  the  most  discord- 
ant symphonies.  The  object  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Cafi&  was  gain- 
ed ;  the  music  drew  together  a  large  crowd,  who  laughed  hearUly  at 
the  ridiculous  performance,  while  they  patronized  the  Oaf6.  Among 
the  by-standers  was  Hatly ;  but  to  him  it  was  not  an  occasion  of 
mirth ;  the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow  men  seemed  to  him  not  to  be  a 
subject  for  idle  jest,  and  the  performance  at  once  suggested  to  his  mind 
the  query,  whether  the  blind  might  not  in  some  way,  be  enabled  to 
rdid  words  and  music 

Hauy  not  only  possessed  a  benevolent  heart,  but  a  high  order  of 
mechanical  talent,  and  he  soon  contrived  some  apparatus  for  enabling 
the  blind  to  discern  letters  and  characters  by  the  touch.  His  efforts 
in  this  direction  were  materially  aided  by  the  counsels  of  a  young 
German  lady,  of  high  rank,  who,  blind  jfrom  the  age  of  two  years,  had 
acquired  a  good  education,  and  had  made  extensive  attainments  in 
music,  with  very  little  assistance.  She  explained  and  exhibited  to  him 
her  movable  types  with  raised  letters,  and  the  pin-type,  both  the  in- 
vention of  Weissembourg,  of  Mannheim — ^by  means  of  which,  she 
could  communicate  with  her  absent  friends.  After  repeated  interviews 
with  M'lle  de  Paradis,  Haliy  determined  to  test  his  plans  by  the  in- 
struction of  one  or  more  blind  persons.  This  was  in  the  spring^  of 
2  784,    After  some  time  lie  fouTii  «^\«j\  ol  %«<9«<cAft^Ti  years,  bHnd  firma 
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infancy,  named  Lesueur,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  soliciting  charity  at 
the  door  of  one  of  the  city  churches.  Forming  his  acquaintance,  he 
proposed  to  him  to  come  to  his  house,  and  receive  instruction — Lesu- 
eur would  ha\*e  been  delighted  to  do  so,  but  a  widowed  mother  and 
several  helpless  children,  were  dependent  on  the  amount  he  received 
in  charity,  for  their  support,  and  they  must  starve  unless  his  income 
were  continued.  Haiiy  inquired  the  average  amount  of  his  receipts, 
and  learning  it,  paid  it  from  his  own  pocket 

Lesueur  proved  a  very  tractable  pupil.  After  six  months  instruc- 
tion, his  progress  in  reading,  geography,  arithmetic  and  music,  was 
such  that  Haiiy  after  reading  an  essay  on  the  instruction  of  the  blind, 
before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  exhibited  his  pupils  attain- 
ments as  a  proof  of  the  positions  he  had  advanced.  The  members  of 
the  Academy  expressed  much  grati6cation  at  the  results  they  had  wit- 
nessed, and  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  the  matter  more 
fully,  and  report.  Meantime  the  Philanthropic  Society,  then  recently 
established,  and  which  numbered  among  its  members  some  of  the  best 
men  in  France,  offered  to  support  twelve  blind  children,  if  Hauy 
would  instruct  them.     The  offer  was  accepted. 

In  February,  1785,  the  commission  of  the  Royal  Ac^idcmy  reported. 
Meantime,  such  was  the  interest  excited  by  the  labors  of  the  philan- 
thropist, that  in  less  than  three  months  the  number  of  his  pupils  had 
increased  to  twenty.  During  this  interval,  too,  he  had  given  to  the 
world  his  great  invention  of  printing  for  the  blind,  in  raised  letters. 
This,  like  many  other  important  inventions,  seems  to  have  been  partly 
the  result  of  accident.  M.  Gailliod,  who  at  a  later  date  became  one 
of  Uaiiy's  most  celebrated  pupils,  thus  relates  the  circumstance. 
**  Lesueur  was  sent  one  day  to  his  master^s  desk,  for  some  article,  and 
passing  his  fingers  over  the  papers,  they  came  in  contact  with  the  baHf 
of  a  printed  note,  which,  having  received  an  unusually  strong  impres- 
sion, exhibited  the  letters  in  relief  on  the  reverse — he  distinguished 
an  0,  and  brought  the  paper  to  Haiiy,  to  show  him  that  he  could  do 
so ;  Haiiy  at  once  perceived  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  and  test- 
ing it  further,  by  writing  upon  paper  with  a  sharp  point,  and  revers- 
ing it  found  that  Lesueur  read  it  with  great  facility.''  The  invention 
was  not  yet  complete,  however;  the  blind  must  not  only  be  able  to 
distingtdsh  raised  characters  by  touch,  but  they  must  perceive  the  dif- 
ference between  those  which  were  similar,  and  this  so  readily,  that 
their  reading  may  approach  in  fluency,  that  of  persons  possessing 
sight  The  selection  of  a  form  of  letter  which  would  fulfill  these  re- 
quisites was  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty ;  the  inventor  adopted 
at  first  the  Ulyrian  letter  which,  from  its  angulai  chancVei^  ^iom\&^ 
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to  be  more  tangible  than  any  oUier ;  bat  his  letters  were  too  large,  and 
his  Embossing,  for  want  of  a  proper  preea,  not  so  distinct  as  was  desir- 
able — still  his  pupils  mastered  it  with  tolerable  &cility. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy 
was  as  favorable  as  could  haye  been  desired.  They  describe  veiy 
fully  the  processes  of  instruction  adopted,  and  the  resulti  attained,  and 
conclude  with  these  words :  ^  If  the  success,  which  we  have  witnessed, 
does  honor  to  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils,  it  is  no  less  satis&ctoiy 
and  creditable  to  their  instructor,  whose  beneficent  labors  merit  the 
public  gratitude."  The  effect  of  this  report  upon  the  community 
was  soon  perceptible.  The  school  for  the  blind  attracted  universal  at- 
tention. Eminent  musical  performers,  and  actors,  musical  sodeties 
even,  gave  it  benefits ;  the  nobility,  at  their  soirees,  must  have  one  or 
more  of  the  blind  pupils  to  exhibit  their  proficiency  under  training; 
royalty  itself  must  witness  their  performances.  There  seemed  every 
probability,  that  the  school  and  its  teacher  would  be  spoiled  by  pub- 
lic adulation.  But  the  noble  hearted  philanthropist  was  not  one 
whom  flattery  could  spoil ;  he  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  amid 
the  commendations  of  the  public,  constantly  seeking  the  improTement 
of  his  processes  jo{  instruction,  and  providing  for  the  training  of  his 
pupils  in  those  studies  and  mechanical  arts  which  would  best  fit  them 
to  acquire  an  independent  and  honorable  support  During  the  five 
years,  1785 — 1790,  he  had  reduced  the  size  and  improved  the  char- 
acter of  his  type ;  introduced  and  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
a  system  of  musical  instruction ;  invented  and  published  a  series  of  maps 
in  relief;  and  established  a  number  of  workshops,  in  which  those  trades 
best  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  blind  were  taught. 
^But  if  the  days  of  prosperity  had  been  long,  the  days  of  advorsify 
^mch  succeeded  them  were  longer,  and  amid  their  gloom,  any  but  a 
stout  heart  would  have  sunk  in  despair. 

In  1791,  the  Philanthropic  Society,  which  had  patronized  his  under- 
taking almost  from  its  inception,  was  broken  up,  its  members  im- 
prisoned or  exiled — many  of  them,  alas,  subsequently  guillotined ;  and 
the  school  for  the  blind  passed  under  the  care  of  the  state,  which  pro- 
vided liberally  for  its  support,  and  gave  it  a  home  in  what  had  onoe 
been  the  convent  of  the  Celestins. 

All  yet  looked  fair  for  it ;  but  the  reign  of  terror  soon  followed^ 
and  philanthropy,  which  had  so  lately  been  the  fashion  in  Paris,  gav« 
place  to  a  demoniac  and  blood-thirsty  cruelty  which  has  no  paraDd 
in  the  history  of  nations.  The  best  blood  of  France  fiowed  like  wa- 
ter; the  Abbe  Sicard,  the  successor  of  De  I'Epee  in  the  instmotxMi 

'be  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  imi^insoi:^^  «sA  ^Axt^wly  escaped  die 
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guillotine.  All  thought  of  humanity,  as  well  as  all  idea  of  God, 
seemed  banished  from  the  minds  of  the  frantic  and  blood-stained  bar- 
barians who  ruled  Paris.  Amid  all  the  confusion  and  discorJ,  Haiiy 
quietly  continued  his  course  of  instruction,  though  sorely  straightened 
for  means  to  sustain  the  helpless  children  coutidod  to  his  care;  the 
government  nominally  provided  for  them,  but  the  orders  on  a  bank- 
rupt treasury  were  nearly  worthless ;  he  gave  up  freely  his  own  little 
fortune,  and  when  this  was  gone,  with  the  aid  of  his  pujiil  Lesueur,  he 
worked  faitlifully  at  a  printing  press,  which  in  the  more  prosperous 
times  of  the  Institution  he  had  ])urchased  ;  printing  the  numberless 
bulletins,  liand-bills,  aftiches  and  tracts,  which  so  abounded  in  tliat 
period  of  anarchy.  Meantime,  want  each  day  pressed  more  sorely 
upon  them,  and  for  nearly  a  year  this  noble-hearted  philanthropist 
subsisted  on  one  meal  a  day,  lest  his  dear  children,  as  he  called  them, 
►-ould  suffer  from  hunger. 

As  the  government  and  the  coimtry  became  more  quiet,  their  con- 
dition was  somewhat  improved,  and  though  food  was  never  plentiful, 
yet  there  came  a  time  when  the  satisfying  of  hunger  was  not  so  de- 
cidedly the  iirst  necessity.  Amid  this  long  period  of  darkness  and 
misery,  extending  over  ten  years,  (from  1701  to  1801,)  Uaiiy  had 
been  able  to  form  some  pupils,  whose  subsequent  renown  reflected  its 
splendor  upon  their  patient  and  self  denying  te-acher ;  imnong  these 
were  Galliod,  who,  in  after  years,  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  French  Musical  composers ;  Penjon,  whose  mathematical  attain- 
ments were  such,  that,  for  thirty  years,  he  filled,  with  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, the  post  of  professor  of  mathematics,  at  the  college  of  An- 
gers ;  and  Avisse,  whose  early  death  deprived  France  of  one  of  her 
sweetest  ]>oets. 

In  1801,  a  blow  fell  upon  the  Institution,  in  comparison  with  which, 
all  its  previous  privations  and  sulfering  seemed  light.  The  govern- 
ment decided  that  the  school  for  the  young  blind  should  Ijc  incorpo- 
rate^I  with  the  Ilospicc  des  Quiuzc-Vingts.  This  Institution,  an  Asy- 
lum for  the  adult  bliml,  wiis  occupied  at  this  time  by  a  large  number 
of  blind  persons,  with  their  families,  who  wore  indolent,  degraded 
and  vicious.  To  place  the  children,  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  so 
much  and  upon  whoso  tend«^r  minds,  even  in  that  godless  era,  he  had 
sought  to  impress  religious  truth,  in  constant  association  with  these 
vicious,  indolent  and  profligate  men  and  women,  was  more  than  ho 
could  bear.  Cheerfully  had  he  endured  hunger  and  privation  for 
their  sake,  and  as  cheerfully  would  he  do  it  again — but  to  see  their 
minds  and  morals  corrupted,  their  habits  of  industry  and  study 
abandoned — ^this  was  too  much.     The  govemmeut  \io^Q;^^t  Nitt&  Sxi- 
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ezorabld,  and  Haiiy  resigned  his  position.  The  government  ac- 
knowledged his  past  services  by  a  pension  of  400  dollars  per  annum ! 

Unwilling  to  abandon  a  class  for  whom  he  felt  so  deep  a  sympathy, 
Haiiy  opened  a  private  institution  for  the  blind  under  the  tide  of 
Musee  des  Aveuglei,  He  maintained  it  for  three  years,  and  in  that 
time  educated,  among  others,  two  pupils  whose  names  and  reputation 
are  yet  fresh  throughout  Europe  ;  Rodenbach,  the  eloquent  writer  and 
statesman  of  Belgium,  and  Foumier,  hardly  less  distinguished  in 
France.  The  undertaking,  however,  proved  pecuniarily  unsuccessful, 
and  in  1806,  he  accepted  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  Czar,  to  es- 
tablish an  Asylum  for  the  blind  at  St.  Petersburg.  On  his  way 
thither,  he  visited  Berlin,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Che  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  for  the  blind  there,  which  has  gone  on,  increasing 
in  usefulness,  with  each  succeeding  year,  to  the  present  time.  Arrived 
at  St.  Petersburg,  he  organized  an  institution,  over  which  he  presided, 
for  ten  years,  with  great  ability. 

In  1817,  having  attained  his  seventy-second  year,  and  feelmg  the 
pressure  of  disease,  as  well  as  years,  he  determined  to  return  to  his 
native  land  to  die.  His  parting  with  the  Czar  Alexander,  who  was 
greatly  attached  to  him,  was  very  affecting.  The  Emperor  embraced 
him  repeatedly,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir — 
the  highest  order  of  merit  then  established  in  Russia.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  IXaiiy  was  domiciled  with  his  brother,  the  Abbe.  During 
bis  absence,  the  government  had  experienced  the  evils,  which  he  had 
predicted,  as  the  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  school  for  the  bhnd  to 
the  Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts,  and  after  fourteen  years  of  union, 
they  had  re-organized  the  school  as  a  separate  establishment,  and  up- 
on a  liberal  basis,  but  had  found  it  necessary  to  expel  more  than  half 
the  pupils  for  the  indolent  and  vicious  habits  they  had  contracted 
there. 

The  heart  of  Ilauy  was  overflowing  with  affection  for  the  school  he 
had  organized,  and  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  much,  and  he  hasten- 
ed, feeble  as  he  was,  to  pay  it  a  visit ;  but  the  new  director,  Dr.  Guil- 
li6  with  a  cruelty  worthy  of  the  inquisition,  refused  him  admission, 
alleging  that  as  the  Bourbons  were  now  in  power,  and  Haiiy  had  been 
favorably  disposed  to  the  Revolution,  it  would  be  displeasing  to  the 
Royal  family,  to  have  him  recognized.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
even  a  Bourbon,  imbecile  as  Louis  XVIII  was,  could  have  authorized 
so  contemptible  an  act ;  we  incline  rather  to  the  opinion  that  the  ro- 
fhsal  was  the  result  of  Dr.  Guillio's  own  malignity  ;  and  the  more,  as 
mth  a  refined  cruelty,  which  shows  the  baseness  of  his  diapoaition,  Im 
forbade  the  teachers,  many  ot  viWm  W^\)^xi  ^u^ib  of  Hftttjy  wm 
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mentioning  his  name,  and  soon  after  published  a  history  of  the  school 
for  the  young  blind,  in  which  he  did  not  even  refer  to  Hauy,  but  at- 
tributed its  origin  to  Louis  XVI. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know,  however,  that  justice  is  sometimes  done  even 
in  this  world,  and  that  meanness  and  injustice  meet  their  reward.  It 
was  so  with  Dr.  Guillie ;  his  cruelty  to  the  aged  Hauy,  led  to  such 
clamors  against  him,  that  the  government  were  compelled  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  investigate  his  management  of  the  school ;  and  after 
careful  and  thorough  inquiry,  this  commission  reported  that,  in  every 
department,  they  found  ample  evidence  of  the  fraud,  deception,  and 
charlatanism  of  the  director,  and  this  was  so  abundantly  illustrated 
by  the  details  of  their  report,  that  the  miserable  man,  finding  the  poi- 
soned chalice  which  he  had  drugged  for  others,  commended  to  his 
own  lips,  was  fain  to  resign  amid  a  storm  of  popular  indignation.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Pignier,  in  February,  1821.  After  re-organizing 
the  school  and  adopting  regulations  which  should  prevent  the  decep- 
tions and  finesse,  practiced  in  the  previous  administration,  Dr.  Pig- 
nier felt  that  it  was  due  to  Ilaiiy,  that  his  eminent  services  should  be 
recognized  by  a  suitable  ovation.  Accordingly  on  the  2 2d  of 
August,  1821,  a  public  concert,  in  his  honor,  was  given  at  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Blind  in  the  Rue  de  St.  Victor,  and  the  pupils  and  teachers 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Father 
of  the  blind.  Songs  and  choruses  composed  for  the  occasion,  com- 
memorated his  trials,  his  hardships  and  his  successes ;  and  as  the 
good  old  man,  with  streaming  eyes,  witnessed  the  triumphant  results 
of  his  early  labors,  and  listened  to  their  expressions  of  thankfulness, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Give  not  the  praise  to  me,  my  children ;  it  is  God 
who  has  done  all." 

It  was  his  last  visit  to  the  Institution.  His  health,  long  feeble,  gave 
way  during  the  succeeding  autumn,  and  after  months  of  suffering,  he 
fell  asleep  on  the  18th  of  March,  1822.  In  the  hall  of  the  National 
Institution  for  the  young  blind,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Invalides,  the 
visitor  may  read  the  following  inscription  :  "To  the  memory  of  Val- 
entin Haiiy,  former  translator  to  the  King,  to  the  Admiralty  of  France, 
and  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  chevalier  of  the  imperial  order  of  St.  Vla- 
dimir, born  at  St.  Just  in  Picardy,  the  13th  of  November,  1745,  died 
at  Paris  the  18th  of  March,  1822,  inventor  of  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses employed  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  He  established,  at 
first,  at  his  own  expense,  this  school,  afterward  organized  at  his  petition 
by  Louis  XVI  in  1791,  and  subsequently  propagated  in  Russia  and 
other  states  of  Europe,  through  the  impulse  given  by  the  French,  dv 
rector." 
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The  slanders  and  falsehoods  which  the  insane  jealousy  of  Dr.  Gnil- 
li^  led  him  to  circulate,  may  have  prejudiced,  to  some  extent  the  repu- 
tation of  Haiiy  in  other  countries ;  but  in  his  own  land,  few  names 
are  mentioned  with  more  of  reverence  or  love,  and  this  emotion  is 
due,  not  more  to  his  genius,  than  to  his  self-denying  goodness  and 
purity  of  heart.  This  was  strikingly  manifested  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  now  edifice  of  the  Institution  for  the  young  blind,  in  1843. 
The  principal  exercises  consisted  of  a  eulogy  upon  Haiiy,  and  odes  in 
which  were  rehearsed  his  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  blind.  Grati- 
tude is  by  no  means  extinct  in  the  heart  of  the  Erench  people. 

NOTE. 

As  a  public  testimonial  to  Valentin  Hauy's  services  to  humanity,  a  marble  statue 
will  soon  be  creeled  in  front  of  the  Imperial  Institution  which  he  founded  in  Paris,  to 
which  the  blind  of  all  nations  are  invited  to  contribute.  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts  has  subscribed  the  sum  of  ($2,400,)  twelve  thousand  francs, 
toward  the  expense.  But  his  noblcvSt  monument  is  in  the  schools  and  workshops  and 
asylums  for  the  blind,  of  which  there  were,  in  1853,  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  Eu- 
rope and  America. 

France  had  13,  all  except  the  Institute  for  the  young  blind  at  Paris,  and  Dr.  Ratier's 
Day  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  same  city,  l>eing  under  the  control  of  the  different  re- 
ligious orders  and  none  of  them  havine:  more  than  15  or  20  pupils.  The  whole  number 
of  blind  persons  under  instruction  in  France  at  that  date  was  not  more  than  400. 

In  Germany,  including  Austria  and  Prussia,  there  were  32  Institutions— <livided 
among  the  different  states  as  follows  :  Austria  9,  Prussia  8,  Bavaria  4,  Wurtembcrg  3, 
Dresden,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Hamelin,  Leinsic,  Ratisbon  and  Regensburg  each  1. 
None  of  these  are  large  except  those  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  the  whole  have  not 
more  than  1000  pupils.  The  number  of  blind  persons  in  Germany  is  estimated  at  more 
than  30.000. 

Switzerland  has  5  schools  for  the  Blind,  at  Zurich,  Schaflfhausen,  Lausanne, 
Berne  and  Fribourg.  None  of  these  are  large  ;  but  those  at  Zurich  and  Lausanne  bave 
a  high  reputation. 

Sweden  has  but  one,  at  Stockholm,  which  is  connected  with  the  Deaf  and  Damb 
Aaylum,  and  for  a  few  years  past  has  been  conducted  with  great  ability. 

Russia  has  three,  viz.:  at  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw  and  Gatschina.  The  first  was 
foundod  by  Ilauy  and  is  quite  large — the  others  are  of  less  extent.  The  number  of  the 
blind  in  Russia  is  about  50,000. 

Belgium  has  three,  viz.:  at  Bruges,  Brussells,  and  Liege,  all  receiving  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  as  well  as  Blind  pupils. 

Spain  has  two.     One  at  Madrid  intended  principally  to  educate  blind  perscms  for 

teachers. 

Great  Britain  has  thirteen.  Of  these  that  at  Liverpool,  organized  in  1791,  had  in 
1855  seventy-nine  pupils.  In  London  there  are  three,  all  richly  endowed,  and  two  of 
them  having  marly  200  pupils  each  ;  Edinburgh  has  one,  established  in  1792,  The 
others  arc  at  Manchester,  Bniihton,  Norwich,  Glasgow,  York,  Bristol,  Nottingham  and 
Warwick.  Most  of  thorn  are  mainly  industrial  in  their  character,  and  in  none  of  them 
is  the  course  of  instruction  as  extended  jis  in  the  American  schools. 

Irela.md  has  six  Institutions  for  the  Blind  ;  four  of  them,  however,  arc  hospitals  in 
which  little  or  no  instruction  is  nttrmptrd.  The  whole  six  contained  in  1855,  131 
inmates.     There  are  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  about  25,000  blind  persons. 

Italy  has  six,  viz.:  at  Naples,  Palermo,  Rome,  Milan,  Turin  and  Padua. 

Portuoac  has  one,  at  Lisbon.    Turkey  has  one,  at  Constantinople. 

Holland  has  three — the  largest  at  Amsterdam,  the  others  are  quite  small.  The 
Amsterdam  Institution  is  largely  endowed,  and  in  its  means  of  instniction  ai^  the  ex- 
tent of  its  course,  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  for  the  Blind  in  Europe.  In  1853 
there  were  in  the  school  55  oupils,  and  in  the  work  department  for  the  adult  blind  30. 
Gjieat  attention  is  given  in  tnis  school  to  mathematical  and  musical  instractioiL  Tht 
iiost  eminent  organists  inHoUawd  are  ^dvialesof  this  school. 

lothe  United  States  ihcie  are ^\iia\AX\xUoT»,m^ww^RftY*^»^ 


XVI;    SPECIAL  TRAINING  OF  WOMEN 

FOS     SOCIAL    EMPLOYMENTS. 


The  following  article  on  the  "Institution  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Fiiedner,  at  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine,"  was  prepared  originally 
to  illustrate  the  views  entertained  by  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  as 
to  the  kind  of  sj)ecial  preparation  which  should  be  provided  for, 
somewhere  in  our  country,  for  women  who  are  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  charitable,  sanitary  and  reformatory  work  of  soci- 
ety. In  the  department  of  education  much  has  already  been  done 
in  the  right  direction,  by  establishing  Public  High  Schools  for  girls, 
as  well  as  boys,  and  Normal  Schools  for  the  appropriate  training 
of  such  young  women  as  show  the  requisite  tact,  taste  and  charac- 
ter, for  the  employment  of  teaching.  Our  experience  in  New 
England  has  already  shown,  not  only  the  capacity  of  women,  but 
their  superiority  to  the  male  sex,  in  the  whole  work  of  domestic  and 
primary  instruction,  not  only  as  principal  teachers  of  infant  and 
the  lowest  class  of  elementary  schools,  but  as  assistants  in  schools 
of  every  grade  in  which  girls  are  taught,  and  as  principal  teachers, 
with  special  assistants  in  certain  studies,  in  country  schools  gener- 
ally. Their  more  gentle  and  refined  manners,  purer  morals, 
stronger  instinctive  love  for  the  society  of  children,  and  greater 
tact  in  their  management, — their  talent  for  conversational  teaching, 
and  quickness  in  apprehending  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  a 
young  mind,  and  their  power,  when  properly  developed  and  sus- 
tained by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  of  governing  the  most 
wild  and  stubborn  disi^sitions,  by  mild  and  moral  influences,  are 
now  generally  acknowledged  by  our  most  enlightened  educators. 

In  this  department  we  are  far  in  advance  of  European  practice 
and  opinion.  There  even  in  states  where  public  instruction  is  most 
thoroughly  organized,  the  provision  for  the  education  of  girls,  be- 
yond schools  of  the  lowest  grade,  is  very  defective.  While  boys 
are  highly  instructed  in  language,  and  the  elements  and  higher 
principles  of  science,  as  applied  in  the  useful  arts,  in  public  schools 
of  different  kinds,  general  and  special,  the  girls,  except  those  of 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  families,  are  entirely  neglected.  Until 
within  fifteen  years,  no  attempt  was  made  to  train  female*  fox  IVa 
employment  of  teaching,  except  in  certain  convenU  oi  \.\i^  d^^^^ 
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Church,  where  the  self-denying  life  which  the  rules  of  the  estab- 
lishment require,  and  the  excellent  education  there  given,  are  an 
admirable  preparation  for  the  important  duties  which  many  of  the 
sisters  are  called  upon  to  perform,  as  teachers  in  schools  of  the 
poor,  as  well  as  for  boarding-schools  connected  with  their  religious 
houses.  This  omission  in  European  systems  of  public  education, 
has  opened  a  chasm,  broad  and  deep,  between  the  intelligence  and 
intellectual  capabilities  of  the  two  texes — has  wciikened  the  power 
and  influence  of  woman  in  society — has  narrowed  the  circle  of  a 
mother's  teaching  at  home,  and  shut  her  out  from  the  wide  and  ap- 
propriate field  of  employment  as  a  teacher  in  public  and  private 
schools  of  different  grades. 

But  in  opening  other  spheres  of  useful  activity  for  women,  espe- 
cially in  associating  them  with  men  in  the  administration  of  many  de- 
partments of  charitable,  sanitary  and  penal  establishments,  we  have 
yet  much  to  learn,  especially  from  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 
In  confirmation  of  our  own  views,  especially  in  respect  to  the  co- 
operation of  women  in  the  management  of  Homes  and  Asylums  for 
orphans,  and  of  Refuges,  lleformatory  and  Farm  Schools  for  desti- 
tute, vagrant  and  criminal  children,  we  have  incorporated  copious 
extracts  from  two  lectures  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  (recently  published*  by 
Longman,  London,)  one  entitled  "  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Home  and 
Abroad,"  and  the  other,  "  Communion  of  Labor."  These  extracts 
are  published  with  our  notice  of  Mr.  Fliedncr*s  establishment  at 
Kaiserswcrth,  as  illustrating  the  views  we  entertain  of  the  j>eculiar 
natural  endowments,  and  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  of 
women  for  the  highest  labors  of  beneficence. 

Something  has  already  been  attempted  among  us,  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  Women  have  long  been 
associated  with  men  in  the  visitation  of  institutions  for  the  insane, 
in  the  management  of  asylums  for  orphans,  and  in  the  subordinate 
work  of  hospitals;  and  some  facilities  are  provided  for  training 
them  to  the  duties  of  nurses  and  physicians.  But  much  more  is 
required  to  be  done,  not  with  a  view  of  confounding  the  special 
functions  and  provinces  of  labor  of  men  and  women,  but  to  enable 
the  latter  to  understand  thoroughly  their  own  specific  work,  and  to 
acquire  that  practical  knowledge  of  principles  and  details,  wliich  are 
essential  to  the  highest  success.  Institutions  and  opportunities  of 
acquiring  this  practical  knowledge,  and  testing  the  |)ossession  of 
the  requisite  tact  and  talent,  are  now  wanting  to  women. 


*  Reprinted  by  T\ctTiOT  ^  C^i.^^wXsjtu 


XVn.  INSriTDTION  OF  PASTOR  FUEDNER, 

▲T 

KAISERSWERTH,  ON  THE  RHINE.* 


Eaiserswerth,  on  the  Rhine,  is  a  town  of  about  four  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, in  which  a  manufactory  of  cotton  goods,  was  established  about  the 
year  1812,  the  proprietors  of  which  failed  in  1822,  and  thus  left  the  work- 
men, who  were  principally  Protestants,  without  the  means  of  supporting 
their  pastor, — the  Rev.  Thomas  Fliedner,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
In  1823  and  1824,  he  traveled  through  Holland  and  England  to  collect 
funds  sufficient  to  maintain  a  church  in  his  little  community.  lie  suc- 
ceeded, but  this  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  results  of  his  journey.  In 
England,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Fry — and  his  attention  having 
been  thus  turned  to  the  fact,  that  prisons  were  but  a  school  for  vice, 
instead  of  for  reformation,  he  formed,  at  Diisseldorf,  in  1826,  the  first  Ger- 
man society  for  improving  prison  discipline.  He  soon  perceived  how 
desolate  is  the  situation  of  the  woman,  who,  released  from  prison,  but 
often  without  the  means  of  subsistence  is,  as  it  were,  violently  forced 
back  into  crime.  With  one  female  criminal,  with  one  volunteer  (Mdlle. 
Gobel,  a  friend  of  Madame  Fliedner,)  who  came,  witliout  pay,  to  join  the 
cause,  he  began  his  work  in  September,  1833,  in  a  small  summer-house 
in  his  garden.  Between  December  and  June  of  the  next  year,  he  received 
nine  other  penitents,  of  whom  eight  had  been  more  than  once  in  prison. 
A  second  volunteer  was  then  found,  who  has  since  gone  out  as  the  wife 
of  the  missionary,  Barnstein,  to  Borneo. 

The  Infant  School  was  the  next  branch  of  the  Institution,  which  was 
ftdded  in  May,  1836,  under  a  first-rate  infant  schoolmistress,  Henrietta 
Frickenhaus,  who  still  conducts  it,  and  has  already  trained  more  than 
four  hundred  candidates  for  the  office  of  infant  schoolmistresses. 

In  October,  of  the  same  year,  induced  partly  by  the  general  feeling 
of  the  great  deficiency  of  good  nurses,  partly  by  regret  at  seeing  how 
much  good  female  power  w^as  wasted,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  volun- 
teers, who  had  come  forward  for  the  first  Institution,  wanted  a  further 
field  for  the  education  of  their  faculties,  pastor  Fliedner  established  a 
hospital  (with  one  patient,  one  nurse,  and  a  cook,  in  the  manufactory 
before  spoken  of,  which  was  now  vacant  The  nurse,  now  the  deaconess 
Reichardt,  (sister  of  a  missionary  of  that  name,  among  the  Jews  in  Lon« 

—  — .        .  —  - 

*ThiB  account  is  drawn  from  a  pamphlet  of  3-2  pages,  entitled  "  7*he  Institution  of  Kai»er»' 
werth  on  the  Rhine,  for  the  Practical  Training  of  Deaconeaaes,  under  the  directioo  of  lh«  Rev, 
Paator  Fliedner,  embracing  the  aupport  and  care  of  a  IIotp\tal,  Infanl  axvd  \nd\)*c\«\^YtfMi^ 
and  a  Female  TwiteotlMrf." 
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don,)  is  still  in  the  Institution ;  though  too  infirm  for  physical  nursing,  her 
senriccs  are  found  invaluable  in  conducting  the  devotions  of  the  male 
patients,  who  look  up  to  her  as  a  mother,  and  in  instructing  and  advi^g 
the  probationers  and  younger  deaconesses.  During  the  first  year,  the 
number  of  nurses  thus  volunteering,  had  increased  to  seven,  but  these 
were  submitted  to  a  probation  of  six  months — sister  Reichardt  only  hav- 
ing been  exempted,  from  her  long  experience  and  faithfulness  in  this 
department  From  fifteen  to  eighteen  patients  were  now  received,  so  that 
the  number  of  those  nursed  during  the  first  year,  in  the  Institution, 
amounted  to  sixty,  besides  twenty -eight  at  their  own  homes.  The  hospital 
having  been  established  chiefly  as  a  school  for  training  the  deaconesses, 
all  kinds  of  sick  were  received,  though  the  proportion  of  recoveries  thus 
afforded  a  less  brilliant  list  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Behind  the  present  hospital  is  a  large  enclosed  court,  with  outbuildings; 
and  again,  behind  that,  a  walled  garden,  of  about  an  acre,  fit  for  the  use 
of  the  patients.  Beyond,  lies  a  row  of  small  houses,  which  pastor  Flied- 
ner  has  hired,  and  in  which  the  different  branches  of  his  Institution  were 
established,  as  they  arose.  First,  on  the  right,  is  the  Infant  School,  which 
numbers  about  forty  children,  and  almost  as  many  young  women,  train- 
ing for  infant  schoolmistresses.  These  do  not  necessarily  become  dea- 
conesses, and  most  of  them  have  chosen  to  remain  independent — a  fortu- 
nate thing  for  the  Institution,  which,  with  its  present  funds,  would  have 
provided  with  difficulty  for  the  old  age  of  so  many. 

Next  to  the  infant  school  is  the  Penitentiary.  Here  the  Institution, 
which  sprung,  in  1833,  from  the  small  beginning  in  the  summer-house, 
was  transplanted.  It  has  now  a  large  garden  and  field  behind,  stretching 
beyond  the  Infant  School,  with  farm  yard  and  outbuildings. 

Tliirdly,  comes  the  Orphan  Asylum,  where  two  families,  twelve  in  each, 
of  orphans, — chiefly  the  daughters  of  clergymen,  missionaries,  school- 
masters, and  other  respectable  parents,  live  with  their  respective  deacon- 
esses. These  take  the  entire  care  of  the  children  committed  to  their 
charge,  sleep  with  them,  eat  with  them,  and  instruct  them  in  household 
work.  This  Institution  is  meant  to  become  a  nursery  ground  for  future 
deaconesses  and  teachers. 

Connected  with  it  is  the  Seminary,  (Normal  School,)  for  industrial,  day, 
and  infant  schoolmistresses,  who  here  receive  a  practical  education  in 
learning  to  teach,  (passing  through  the  orphan  asylum,  the  in&nt  school, 
the  parish  day  school,  and  the  children's  wards  in  the  hospital,)  a  theo- 
retical education  from  a  first-rate  master,  and  some  excellent  female  teach- 
ers, in  every  branch  of  knowledge  necessary  to  them, — and  a  religious 
education  from  the  pastor  himself,  and  an  assistant  clergyman. 

The  other  houses  in  the  row  are  occupied  by  the  pastor  Fliedner  and 
his  family,  by  the  bureau,  where  the  accounts  of  the  Institution  are  kept 
by  two  clerks ;  and  further  on,  nearest  the  river,  are  the  parish  school, 
cbnrchf  and  vicarage.     Pastor  Fliedner  has  now  resigned  the  care  of  tbo 

ah,  which  was  become  impossM^  m  «l^v\[\\aq»tv  \ft  \.V!k»lof  the  institatioiL 
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In  the  Rhine  are  baths  for  the  whole  establishment,  and  the  scrofulooft 
children  receive  great  benefit  from  them.  Behind  the  row  of  houses  are 
about  forty  acres  of  land,  which  supply  the  institution  with  yegetables 
and  herbs,  and  with  pasture  for  eight  cows  and  several  horses.  And  the 
little  summer-house,  the  starting  point  of  the  whole,  still  stands  in  the 
pastor's  garden. 

We  see  by  these  details,  how,  with  small  funds,  without  a  competition 
of  architects  or  vast  plans  for  a  *'  new  and  convenient'^  erection,  using 
only  the  means  and  the  buildings  near  at  hand,  a  great  institution  can 
grow  up  and  flourish. 

In  1854,  the  hospital  contained  120  beds,  which  were  generally  fUll, 
and  more  than  GOOO  patients  have  been  received  since  its  commencement. 

But  the  chief  purpose  of  this  hospital  is,  to  serve  as  a  training  school 
for  nursing  sisters  or  deaconesses.  Every  one  who  offers  herself  (and 
there  is  no  want  of  offers,)  is  taken  on  trial  for  six  months,  during  which 
she  must  pay  for  her  board,  and  wears  no  distinctive  dress.  If  she  per- 
sists in  her  vocation  and  is  accepted,  she  undergoes  a  further  probation, 
(like  the  novitiate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sisters,  of  from  one  to  three 
years.  She  then  puts  on  the  hospital  dress,  and  is  boarded  and  lodged 
gratis.  The  male  wards  are  served  by  men  nurses,  of  whom  there  are 
five,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  hospital,  and  are  under  the  authority 
of  the  sisters. 

As  no  inducements  are  offered  to  these  Protestant  sisters,  no  prospect  of 
pecuniary  reward,  or  praise,  or  reputation,  nothing  in  short,  but  the 
opportunity  of  working  in  the  cause  of  humanity  for  which  Christ  worked 
and  still  works;  so  if  this  does  not  seem  to  be  their  ruling  principle,  they 
are  dismissed.  After  they  have  been  accepted  and  made  their  profession, 
they  receive  yearly  a  small  sum  for  clothing,  and  nothing  more ;  they  can 
receive  no  fee  or  reward  from  them  they  serve,  but  in  age,  or  illness 
the  parent  institution  is  bound  to  receive  and  provide  for  them.  The 
deaconess  even  after  her  solemn  consecration  in  the  church  to  her  voca- 
tion, and  her  engagement  to  serve  for  a  period  of  five  years,  is  at  liberty 
to  retire  from  the  service,  if  her  parents,  or  marriage,  or  any  important 
duty  claim  her. 

In  1854,  there  were  190  sisters,  eighty  of  whom  were  stationed  in  the 
different  hospitals  of  Germany ;  five  in  London ;  five  in  Jerusalem  ;  two 
in  Smyrna;  and  the  rest  were  still  probationers  and  learners.  Their 
success  illustrates  in  a  beautiful  manner  the  importance  of  Normal  or  pro-, 
fessional  training  in  every  department  of  life  which  involve  art  and  method. 
The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  institution  is  abridged  from  a  com- 
munication in  Lowes*  Edinburg  Magazine,  for  1846. 

"  Kaiserswerth  is  the  name  of  a  small  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
about  an  hour  from  DusseldorC  The  villii^o  ia  clean  an<i  onlerly,  but  very  an- 
cient in  its  houses,  and  still  more  so  in  tlie  aspect  of  its  church  and  manse. 
This  circumstance  the  more  fixes  the  attention  of  the  traveler  on  a  new  street 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  old  one.  All  the  building  in  it  ure  peculiar,  and 
piece  on  but  awkwardly  with  the  old  manse,  whemM3  they  RpT\vi\!:,  atiji  vf\\\^Na 
occupied  by  the  "School  for  Peaconosses."    The  Rev.  Thomaa  ¥\iviCi\i^t  Sa^^A- 
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tor  of  this  small  parish,  and  has  found  fall  occapatioD  for  his  benevolent  energy 
in  ihe  instiiution  of  which  he  is  the  founder. 

We  unwittingly  made  our  visit  of  investigation  on  the  great  anniversary;  a 
day  for  school  examinations,  for  inspecting  the  hospitals,  and  for  setting  apart, 
for  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  wheresoever  they  may  be  called,  such  dea- 
conesses as  have  saiisfacioiily  passed  through  their  period  of  training.  The 
whole  place  was  therefore  in  its  best  attire.  Windows  bright,  walls  newjy 
colored,  and  every  here  and  there,  where  an  arch  or  a  peg  to  hang  a  wreath 
upon  could  be  found,  active  and  tasteful  hands  had  transferred  the  garden's 
autumnal  treasures  of  flowers  to  the  various  chambers  of  the  dwellings.  In  a 
room  on  one  side  of  the  street,  the  floor  was  covered  with  beds  for  the  repose 
of  visiting  school mistres.Nes  and  deaconesses  who  had  returned  to  enjoy  the  day 
with  their  former  associates;  while,  on  the  other,  the  hall  with  iis  table  of 
many  covers,  and  the  savor  of  good  food  from  the  kitchen,  indicated  that  the 
motHer  was  on  that  day  to  entertain  her  children.  In  short,  it  was  a  gala  day— 
the  day  of  all  the  year  when  many  acquisition's  are  brought  to  light,  and  for 
which  many  a  studious  preparation  is  made.  As  all  were  engaged  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  orphan-scnool,  we  had  leisure,  while  wailing,  io  observe  the 
characteristic  furniture  of  the  mau>e  parlor,  where,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  country,  the  I'ale  sand  crackled  under  our  feet.  There  hangs  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Fleidner,  the  honored  and  most  useful  coaiijutor  of  her  husband.  She  has 
been  a  fitting  mother  of  that  insiituiion,  of  which  he  is  the  father.  Having 
given  out  all  her  strength  to  it,  she  was  in  her  prime  translated  from  the  land 
of  labor  and  anxiety  to  the  land  of  eternal  rest. 

Nearheris  placed,  in  meet  companionship,  a  portrait  of  our  Mrs.  Fry, whose 
experienced  eye  look  in  at  once,  with  much  delight,  the  utility  of  the  whole  in- 
stitution. On  the  same  wall  appears  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Fleidner*s  mother,  a 
venerable  widow  of  a  former  pastor,  whose  lovely  Christian  l)earing  we  had 
occasion  to  respect  and  admire,  having  made  her  acquaintance  in  a  distant  city. 
She  had  rcc^n^d  a  large  family  for  the  church,  and  suffered  many  hardships 
while  her  country  was  the  scene  of  French  warfare,  being  long  separated  fmm 
her  husband,  uncertain  of  his  safctv,  and  moving.from  place  to  place  with  her 
young  children,  at  times  at  a  loss  for  a  lodging  and  all  necessary  provision. 

Opposite  to  these  portraits  arc  engravings  of  some  of  the  Protestant  Reform- 
ers, among  whom  appear  Ltithor  and  Calvin  ;  and  in  a  corner  a  cupboard 
with  a  glass  door,  furni«<hed  wiih  books  for  sale,  chiefly  such  as  are  emploved 
in  the  schools  or  report  their  condition,  Al.<o  the  noble  set  of  Scripture  pnnts 
which  was  prepared  for  the  instiiution,  but  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  many 
seminaries  tor  the  benevolent  instruction  of  the  young  in  Germany  and  Piussia. 

Presently  an  amiable  and  gentlemanly  man,  who  a)K)logized  for  his  imperfect 
Elnglish,  came  and  guided  us  to  the  school-room,  in  which  an  intelligent  teacher 
was  calling  forth  the  attainments  of  his  pupil.s.  The  audience  consisted  of  .Mr. 
Fleidner's  co-presbyters,  the  physician,  a  liew  personal  friends,  the  teachers 
who  were  that  day  visitors  to  the  school  where  they  had  them.selves  been  trained, 
and  as  many  of  the  deaconesses  as  could  l)e  spared  from  their  regular  avo- 
cations. 

The  orphans  under  examination  are  many  of  them  the  children  of  pastors 
and  schoolmasters.  They  looked  more  vigorous  and  hearty  than  mostcliildren 
of  their  age  do  in  Germnnv,  and  are  receiving  good,  sourid  education,  which 
will  fit  them  to  help  both  themselves  and  others  in  future  life. 

We  were  led  from  ihc  school-room  to  the  dormitories,  and  found  each  con- 
taining six  small  beds,  and  one  larger.  The  deaconess,  who  occupies  the 
larger  bed,  is  regarded  as  the  mother  of  these  six  children,  and  fills  that  oflice 
as  to  washing,  clothing,  medicating, and  instruciingthem. just  as  a  real  mother 
ought  to  do.  I"'ach  bed  has  a  drawer  which  draws  out  at  its  foot,  containing  all 
the  little  tenant's  propertv,  and  on  the  opposing  wall  is  hung  a  tin  l>asin,  juj, 
and  tooth-brush  fjr  the  use  of  each.  The  deaconess  soon  feels  an  attachment 
to  the  orphans  spring  up  in  her  Ijo-^^om,  while  she  also  feels  responsibility  alwat 
their  neat  and  nealihy  appearance,  proper  demeanor,  and  attainments  of  all 
kinds. 

We  next  saw  the  delinquents'  shelter,  and  two  women  in  charge,  one  an 
older,  sensible,  firm-looking  person,  whose  post  is  probably  never  changed,  and 
aDOther  younger,  her  pupil.  They  showed  us  with  some  satisfaction  the  needle- 
work ihey  had  laughl  lo  a  set  of  Vovfeting- browed,  tinpromising-looking  femalesi 
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who,  like  their  peers  in  Scotland,  gratify  their  cariosity  by  side-peeps,  bnt  ney€» 
look  you  frtiriy  m  the  face.  From  the  educational  system  of  Prussia,  it  rarely 
occurs  that  reading  requires  to  be  taught  to  adults.  The  senior  deaconess 
spoke  mildly  and  sensibly  of  some  intractable,  two  or  three  runaways,  some  re- 
conciled to  frien<ls,  some  restored  to  society,  and  acquitting  themselves  well  in 
service.  In  short,  it  was  a  lac-simile  of  pt>or  humanity,  and  the  uncertain  re- 
sults of  benevolent  etfort  at  home.  These  women  sleep  in  small  apartments, 
which  fill  one  side  of  a  long  gallery — each  contains  a  oed,  a  stool,  and  a  box, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  is  the  room  for  the  deaconess,  who  is,  by  means  of 
her  open  door,  enabled  to  observe  all  movements,  and  prevent  all  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  past  transgressions.  The  delinquents  are  shut  into  tlieir 
night-rooms. 

In  the  infant  school  department,  we  did  not  observe  any  thing  differing  from 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  best  schools  of  the  same  style  elsewhere,  unless  we 
might  mention  an  extensive  frame  of  pigeon-holes,  each  numbered  to  indicate 
the  proprietor,  ai;d  occupied  by  pieces  of  bread.  In  this  Noimal  i^chool  have 
been  trained  icacheis  who  are  now  engaged  in  managing  the  infant  population 
in  many  parts  of  Prussia  and  Germany. 

We  crossed  the  liiile  street,  and  entered,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  hospital,  a 
handsome  building  entirely  of  recent  erection,  in  a  nretiy  extensive  and  neatly 
laid-oui  garden,  where  we  observed  some  patients  ol  all  ages — the  children  at 
play  or  carried  in  the  arms  of  their  tender-looking  nurse — the  adults  resting  on 
benches  in  the  sun,  for  the  day  was  cool,  or  moving  feebly  as  their  reduced 
strength  enabled  them. 

Our  ^lide  whom  we  here  discovered  to  be  chaplain  to  the  hospital,  led  ns 
first  into  the  apothecary's  room,  where  we  saw  two  sensible,  energetic-looking 
women  compounding  medicines  after  the  prescription  of  the  physician.  They 
are  licensed  by  govemmt^nt,  serving  a  regular  lime  to  the  acquisition  of  this 
important  branch  of  knowledge,  and  are  always  on  the  spot  to  watch  the  effect 
of  iheir  administrations.  The  place  is  fitted  up  like  a  druggist's  shop  at  home. 
We  forgot  to  inquiie  if  the  counter,  within  whose  railed-off  quarter  the  chief 
apothecary  stood,  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  shop  being  frequented  by  the 
villagers,  which  .seems  probable.  The  other  deaconess  was  working  at  a  mor^ 
tar.  From  this  idace  we  passed  to  the  kitchen,  and  saw  the  huge  appararos 
necessary  for  feeding  such  a  family,  and  the  extra  supply  required  on  that  festal 
day,  when  their  family  was  greatly  increased.  The  plans  for  keeping  food  in 
that  warm  country,  tlie  cleanliness  and  beautiful  order  of  the  larder  and  laun- 
dries, indeed  of  every  corner,  was  (juite  remarkable,  and  the  ventilation  so  per- 
fect, that  even  when  we  ascended  to  wards  occupied  by  persons  in  bed.  or  rest- 
ing on  the  long  benches,  who  looked  verv  ill,  the  atmosphere  was  tolerably  fresh 
and  agreeable.  Our  conductors  dropped  here  and  there  a  good  word  to  the  sick 
as  we  passed.  In  the  male  wards  a  pan  of  the  attendance  seems  to  be  done  by 
men.  but  each  has  its  quota  of  deaconesses  who  have  their  own  charjie  and  re- 
sponsibility In  one  chamber  we  found  five  women  who  had  joined  the  estab- 
lishment a  few  days  before,  who  were  engaged  in  learning  the  useful  art  of 
cutting  out  clothing,  under  two  instructors.  There  was  something  touching  in 
the  ward  of  sick  children,  where  we  saw  many  eyes  beaming  tenderness,  and 
many  hearts  exercising  all  the  maternal  instincts,  albeit  not  mothers,  h^ome 
who  were  very  sick  formed  for  the  time  the  sole  charge  of  oae  deaconess,  while 
three  or  four  mii^ht  be  intnisted  to  the  care  of  another,  vln  addition  to  minute 
watchfulness  over  the  bo<ly,  there  is,  as  they  can  bear  it,  an  endeavor  to  occupy 
the  memory  with  suitable  hymns  and  passages  of  Scripture,  and  to  engage  their 
minds  on  subjects  that  lead  them  toghirifyCiod  by  honorinjrand  loving  Him  in 
the  days  ol  their  youth.  The  chaplain  was  acquainted  with  each  face,  and  its 
owners  little  history,  and  tried  to  araw  out  a  little  repetition  of  their  small  store 
of  Scripture  learning.  One  could  not  but  remark  the  useful  discipline  which 
snch  employment  must  be  for  the  young  women  who  are  engaged  in  it,  or  fail 
to  observe  the  loving  patience  with  which  one  or  two  met  the  feverish  frao- 
tiousness  of  their  nurshngs. 

The  office  of  these  '  sisters  of  charity,'  which  elevates  them  above  the  common 
sick  nurse,  and  engages  them  in  concerns  that  touch  on  eternity,  is  that  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  to  the  sick  and  aged,  and  dropping:  a  word  of  coiisolation 
into  the  languid  ear,  while  they  minister  to  the  oodily  wants.  This  they  arc 
aothorized  and  expected  to  do,  so  that,  instead  of  doing  ii  by  s\eaA\k,«L%  ^'\\craa 
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tick  nurse  may  do  in  oar  hospitals;  or,  instead  of  railins^  on  the  poor  safierer 
who  cries  out  in  concern  lor  his  soul's  health,  as  an  impious  one  has  sonaetimet 
been  known  to  do.  they  breathe  balm  while  they  turn  the  pillow,  and  speak  of 
the  way  of  reconclliaiion  while  they  endeavor  to  lull  pain.  They  are  by  the 
bed  in  the  midnight  hour,  and  can  seize  the  moment  of  coolnes;^  and  clearness 
to  speak  to  the  alHicted — a  moment  which  neither  chaplain,  nor  medical  man, 
nor  Irieiidly  visitor,  may  be  so  happy  as  to  hit  uuon ;  and,  while  they  are  forbid- 
den to  be  preachers  their  living  actions,  their  Christian  bearing,  and  their  ikith- 
ful  advioes,  ar.»  c;ilcu!ated  to  drop  like  balm  on  the  wounded  spirit,  and  have,  in 
many  case>,  accopiplished  good  wliich  we  may  justly  call  incalculable,  for  its 
const?qiionce?  are  eternal. 

Alier  exaininini<  the  excellent  arran;?ement  of  the  sick  wards,  we  found  our* 
selv.^s  in  the  chapel.  It  is  placed  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  long  range  of 
buildina:^  and  so  ciosses  the  end  olfour  wards,  two  on  ihe  fin«t,  and  two  on  the 
second  sioi  V,  the  d.»or  of  entrance  to  the  chapel  being  placed  in  the  center. 
Each  wanl  has  a  folding-door  of  glass  in  the  side  of  the  place  of  worship,  by 
opening  which  the  Word  of  God  can  sound  along  even  to  the  remoter  oeds. 
On  communion  occasions,  the  pastor  is  accustomed  to  convey  the  elements  into 
these  wards,  so  that  many  a  fainting  soul  is  thus  refreshed,  which,  in  any  other 
circnmsiances,  would  be  denied  the  piivilegesof  the  house  of  God.  There  are, 
on  one  silc  of  the  chapel,  seals  where  the  feeble  can  recline,  and  some  with 
muslin  cjiriains,  behind  which  the  unhappy  or  unsightly  can  find  shelter.  In 
this  small,  but  sacred,  place  of  worship,  at  three  o'clock  on  that  afternoon, 
Octol)er  r)th,  were  the  (feaconesses.  whose  term  of  training  was  satisfactorily 
comci  10  a  close,  qaesti<»ned  before  the  congregation  with  respect  to  their  wil- 
lingness to  dev«)te  themselves  to  the  work  of  mercy  for  the  next  five  years,  and 
having  assented  to  the  engagement  proposed  to  them,  they  were  solemnly  set 
apart  by  prayer.  They  are  now  prepared  to  go  to  whatever  city  or  country,  to 
whatever  hospital,  or  Normal  Institution,  or  private  family  they  may  be  called, 
the  taste  and  capacity  of  the  individual  of  course  being  consulted ;  for  it  muayt 
be  carefully  explained  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  monastic  vow  of  'obedience 
to  the  church'  in  this  afl'air,  and  that  the  engagement  is  formed  subject  to  being 
set  aside  by  the  claims  of  nearer  domestic  duties,  if  such  should  arise.  Some 
deaconesses  have  been  called  away  to  assist  their  own  families,  some  have 
been  lost  to  th.^  Institution  by  entermg  on  the  conjugal  relation.  In  truth,  un- 
fortunately for  ih^'ir  vocation,  they  are  railiertoo  popular,  as  making  excellent 
wives.  But  while  one  regards  this  circumstance  with  regret  as  respects  the 
scheme,  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  sister  of  charily  transformea  into  the 
rearer  of  her  own  children  in  the  lear  of  the  Lord. 

In  conversing  with  iMr.  Fleidner,  beibre  taking  leave,  on  the  utility  of  form- 
ing such  an  institution  in  Scotland,  he  sug:;ested,  as  a  fundamental  and  absolute 
necessity,  that  it  be  ascertained  that  all  who  are  admitted  to  the  school  are  per- 
sons renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds  and  willing,  under  the  guidance  or  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  devote  themselves  in  humility  and  love  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow- creatures  ior  Christ's  sake. 

The  two  Prussian  provinces  of  the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  are  united  for 
its  support,  and  it  is  und-^rihe  superintendence  of  the  Protestant  Provincial  Sy- 
nod. Above  <»ne  hundred  deaconesses  are  now  at  work  in  difl^e rent  parts  of 
Germanv.  Sixty  ;ire  occupied  in  seventeen  hospitals  and  orphan-houses  at 
Berlin.  Dresden,  Frankfort,  Worms,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  &c.  Several  are  en- 
gaged for  large  congregations  which  have  no  hospital,  and  about  twenty  are 
sent  out  at  the  request  of  private  families  to  nurse  their  sick  members,  ficc 
Five  are  now  at  work  in  the  (lerman  hospital  at  Dalsion,  near  London:  one 
of  them  is  matron  of  the  establishment.  It  can  readily  be  apprehended  how 
uniformity  of  language,  ideas,  methods  of  jireparing  food,  &c.,  will  render  these 
acceptable  nurses  to  their  .sick  countrymen. 

In  this  country  we  lack  a  little  of  the  German  simplicity,  and  are  so  nice 
about  distinctions  of  rank,  and  what  belongs  to  our  supposed  station  in  society, 
that  it  may  excite  strong  displeasure  if  we  say  that  there  are  many  single  wo- 
men in  Scotland,  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  who  are  not  so  useful  in  the 
church  as  they  might  be ;  that  the  reason  of  this  is  their  want  of  proper  guid- 
ance in  seleeiinif  their  work,  and  of  supj)ori  in  its  prosecution,  and  that  the 
deacones.s'  status  in  society,  and  the  stvle  orcharacter  and  bearing  expected  from 
her,  is  exactly  what  is  wauied  lo  eoiiCer  the  necessary  energy  and  steadiness. 
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At  Kaiserswerth,  there  are  scholars  not  only  of  the  middle  classes,  bnt  serenl 
of  the  higher  ranks  of  life.  The  kin^  of  Prussia,  having  taken  a  lively  view  of 
the  utility  of  the  Institution,  is  now  iorming  a  laige  model  hospital  at  Berlin — 
a  baroness,  trained  under  Mr.  Fleidner.  is  its  destined  matron ;  and  twelve  well- 
trained  deaconesses  are  without  delay  to  be  called  into  active  employment  there. 

The  principle  on  which  the  deaconess  is  required  to  act  is  that  of  willingness 
to  be  a  servant  of  Christ  alone ;  to  devote  herself  to  the  service,  without  the 
worldly  stimulus  of  pecuniary  emolument,  and  without  over  solicitude  about 
worldly  comforts ;  to  do  the  work  of  charily  and  self-denial,  out  of  gratitude  to 
her  Savior. 

Her  wants  are  all  supplied  by  the  Institution,  respectablv,  but  without  super- 
fluity; while  the  salary  paid  annually  for  her  services  by  the  family,  parish,  or 
hospital,  by  which  she  is  employed,  is  paid  to  Kaiserswerth.  From  the  fund 
thus  accumulated,  the  supplies  of  the  deaconesses  are  derived,  and  those  of  them 
who  have  suffered  in  health,  in  consequence  of  their  services,  are  by  it  entirely 
sustained. 

The  deaconess,  with  her  healthful,  beaming,  loving  countenance,  distin- 
guished from  her  neighbors  only  by  her  dark  print  gown,  a  while  habit-shirt, 
and  cap,  (a  bit  of  head-gear  that  one  often  misses  painfully,  even  on  grey- 
headed German  matrons,)  looks  all  animation,  attention,  and  lively  collected- 
ness  of  spirit. 

There  is  at  Kaiserswerth  the  simplicity  of  real  life  in  this  working-day- 
world,  as  exhibited  by  persons  whose  actions  are  under  the  influence  of  grate- 
ful love  to  their  Lord  and  Redeemer,  and  to  their  fellow-pilgrims." 

Among  the  number  of  English  women  who  have  gone  through  a  regu- 
lar training  at  Kaiserswerth,  is  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  who  thus 
acquired  that  practical  tact  and  knowledge  which  made  her  services  so 
efficient  in  the  military  hospitals  of  the  Crimea. 

At  the  Scotch  Crimean  banquet  at  Edinburg,  Sir  John  McNeill,  who 
was  one  of  the  Government  Commissioners  sent  to  the  scat  of  war  to 
inspect  the  condition  of  the  army,  thus  spoke  of  the  services  of  Miss 
Nightingale : — 

Though  I  am  anablo  to  tell  you  who  was  responsible  for  leaving  the  sick  in  that 
wretched  condition,  I  am  able  to  tell  you  who  rfscued  them  from  it — Horoiico 
Nightingale.  [Prolonnj«'d  applausc.J  Except  the  aid  received  from  the  Times 
fand,  she  provide*!,  at  her  own  expense,  linen  for  the  numerous  patients,  which 
oould  not  have  cost  less  than  £*J,()00  or  £.3,0t){).  [Applause.]  She  found  the 
hospitals  unprovided  with  any  ebtablishmmt  for  \va.shin^  the  linen,  and  with  tho 
aid  of  the  ludies  and  the  nurses,  made  arrungt-menUs  for  that  purpose,  sonic  of  tho 
ladies  t;ikin<;^  an  active  eliare  in  that  menial  labor.  She  found  the  honpitals  with- 
out any  trained  cooks,  and  she  established  a  private  kitchen,  in  which  food  fitted 
for  thrwe  who  were  most  reduced  wiia  prepared,  and  I  have  no  doubt  contributed 
to  save  the  life  of  many  a  brave  man.     [Cheers.] 

Foreseeing  that  the  acoommo  lation  would  be  insufticient.  she  ui^cd  the  repair 
of  a  large  wing  of  the  Harrack  hospital,  whieh  was  h<>  dilapiJ^-ited  as  to  be  unin- 
habitable, and  the  repairs  were  commeneel ;  but  the  woiknien  R(X)n  istruek 
because  they  were  unpaid,  and  the  otlieer  who  had  charge  uf  tho  work  coul«l  not 
procure  the  requisite  funds.  She  advaneed  them  from  her  own  means,  and,  curi- 
ously enough,  the  very  day  on  which  thtse  repairs  were  completed,  a  number  of 
sick  and  wounded  sufKoieiit  to  fill  that  win<r,  and  for  whom  there  was  no  other 
acoommotlation,  arrived  from  the  Crimea,  and  were  placed  there.  [Cheers.]  But 
the  wards  were  as  empty  as  barns,  and  the  hos^pital  authorities  declined  to  provide 
the  requisite  furniture.  She  purchased  it  at  her  own  cost,  and  furnisihed  the 
wards,  but  the  amount  has  since  been  repaid.  I  mention  these  things,  and  I 
might  t«dl  you  of  many  more,  because  many  of  you  may  not  know  or  may  not 
remember  them,  and  very  few,  1  am  sure,  have  ever  heard  or  will  ever  hear  of 
them  from  her. 

But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  further  upon  services  of  the  sick  and  wounded  which 
are  known  to  the  whole  world ;  which  have  redounded  to  ibe  YionoT  cfl  ^^i^  iA&cnk\ 
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tunes  ezclumged,  BoinetimeB  ehftred  ;  so  that,  ftom  the  bq;iiming,we  hATe,  evfn 
in  the  primitive  household,  not  the  division,  bat  the  communion  of  labor. 

If  domestic  life  be  then  the  ibundation  and  the  bond  of  all  social  commnnitiei, 
does  it  not  seem  clear  that  there  most  exist  between  man  and  woman,  even  from 
the  beginning,  the  communion  of  love,  and  the  oommanion  of  labor  ?  By  the 
first  I  understand  all  the  benerolent  affections  and  their  results,  and  all  the 
bin<ling  charities  of  life,  extended  from  the  home  into  the  more  ample  social 
relations  ;  and  in  the  latter  I  comprehend  all  the  active  duties,  all  intellectaal 
exercise  of  the  faculties,  also  extended  from  the  central  home  into  the  larger  social 
circle.  When  from  the  cross  those  memorable  words  were  uttered  by  our  Lord, 
'*  Behold  thy  Mother  !  Behold  thy  Son  ! "  do  you  think  th^  were  addressed  only 
to  the  two  desolate  mourners  who  then  and  there  wept  at  his  feet  7  No  —  they 
ivere  spoken,  like  all  his  words,  to  the  wide  universe,  to  all  humanity,  to  all  time ! 

I  rest,  therefore,  all  I  have  to  say  hereafter  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  great 
Tital  truth,  —  an  unchangeable,  indisputable,  natural  law.  And  it  is  this  :  that 
men  and  women  are,  by  nature,  mutually  dependent,  mutually  helpfiil ;  that 
this  conmiunion  exists  not  merely  in  one  or  two  relations,  which  custom  may 
define  and  authorize,  and  to  which  opinion  may  restrict  them  in  this  or  that 
class,  in  this  or  that  position  ;  but  must  extend  to  every  possible  relation  in 
existence  in  which  the  two  sexes  can  be  socially  approximated.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, a  man,  in  the  first  place,  merely  sustains  and  defends  his  home  ;  then 
he  works  to  sustain  and  defend  the  community  or  the  nation  he  belongs  to :  and 
BO  of  woman.  She  begins  by  being  the  nurse,  the  teacher,  the  cherisher  of  her 
home  through  her  greater  tenderness  and  purer  moral  sentiments ;  then  she 
OSes  these  qualities  and  sympathies  on  a  larger  scale,  to  cherish  and  purifjr 
society.  But  still  the  man  and  the  woman  must  continue  to  share  the  work ; 
there  must  be  the  communion  of  labor  in  the  large  human  iknuly  just  as  there 
was  within  the  narrower  precincts  of  home. 

The  great  mistake  seems  to  have  been  that  in  all  our  legislation  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  woman  is  always  protected,  always  under  tutelage,  always 
within  the  precincts  of  a  home  ;  finding  there  her  work,  her  interests,  her 
duties,  and  her  happiness ;  but  is  Uus  trueT  We  know  that  it  is  altogether 
&lBe.  There  are  tliousands  and  thousands  of  women  who  have  no  protection, 
no  guide,  no  help,  no  home  ;  —  who  are  absolutely  driven  by  circumstance  and 
necessity,  if  not  by  impulse  and  inclination,  to  carry  out  into  the  larger  com- 
munity the  sympathies,  the  domestic  instincts,  the  active  administrative  capabiU 
ities,  with  which  God  has  endowed  them ;  but  these  instincts,  sympathies,  capa- 
bilities, require,  first,  to  be  properly  developed,  then  properly  trained,  and  then 
directed  into  large  and  useful  channels,  according  to  the  individual  tendencies. 

As  to  the  want,  what  I  insist  on  particularly  is,  that  the  means  do  not  exi^t 
for  the  training  of  those  powers  ;  that  the  sphere  of  duties  which  should  occupy 
them  is  not  acknowle«lged  ;  and  I  must  express  my  deep  conviction  that  society 
is  suffering  in  its  depths  through  this  great  mistake,  and  this  great  want. 

We  require  in  our  country  the  recognition, — the  public  recognition,  —  bylaw 
•8  well  as  by  opinion,  of  the  woman *s  privilege  to  share  in  the  oommunioa  of 
labor  at  her  own  free  choice,  and  the  foundation  of  institutions  which  shall  train 
her  to  do  her  work  well. 

3Irs.  Jameson  proceeds  to  illustrate  her  position  by  certain  facts 

drawn  from  her  observalion  aivd  «.\.\i&3  ^'l  VkiA  ^^mxstration  of  yirioos 

pabiio  iDstitutions  at  home  aT\d  «Saio«i^. 
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HOSPITALS. 

Whatia  the  purpose  of  a  great  hospital?  Ask  a  phynoian  or  a  surgeon,  leal- 
0118  in  his  profession  :  he  will  probably  answer  that  a  great  hospital  is  a  great 
medioal  school,  in  which  the  art  of  healing  is  scientifically  and  experimentally 
taught ;  where  the  human  sufferers  who  crowd  those  long  yistas  of  beds  are  not 
men  and  women,  but  "  cases  '*  to  be  studied  :  and  so  under  one  aspect  it  ought 
to  be,  and  must  be.  A  great,  well-ordered  medical  school  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  to  be  able  to  regard  the  various  aspects  of  disease  with  calm  discriin- 
ination,  the  too  sensitive  human  sympathies  must  be  set  aside.  Therefore  much 
need  is  there  here  of  all  the  masculine  firmness  of  nerve  and  strength  of 
understanding.  But  surely  a  great  hospital  has  another  purpose,  that  ibr 
which  it  was  originally  founded  and  endowed,  namely,  as  a  reftige  and  solace 
for  disease  and  suffering.  Here  are  congregated  in  terrible  reality  all  the  ills 
enumerated  in  Milton's  visionary  lazar-house : 

'« AU  maladies 
Of  ghastlj  spasm  or  racking  torture,  qoalmi 
Of  hpart-6ick  agonji  wide-wasting  pestilence  **  — 

I  spare  you  the  rest  of  the  horrible  catalogue.    He  goes  on  : 

"  Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  firom  couch  to  couch." 

But  why  must  despair  tend  the  sick  ?  We  can  imagine  a  far  different  influ- 
ence "  busiest  from  couch  to  couch  ** ! 

There  is  a  passage  in  Tennyson's  poems,  written  long  before  the  days  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  which  proves  that  poets  have  been  rightly  called  prophets, 
and  see  '*  the  thing  that  shall  be  as  the  thing  that  is."  I  will  repeat  the  pas- 
sage. He  is  describing  the  wounded  warriors  nursed  and  tended  by  the  learned 
ladies: 

"  A  kindlier  influence  reigned,  and  ever3rwhere 
Low  voices  with  the  ministering  hand 
Hong  round  the  sick.    The  maidens  came,  they  talked, 
They  sung,  they  read,  till  she,  not  fidr,  began 
To  gather  light,  and  she  that  was,  became 
Her  former  beauty  treble  *,  to  and  firo, 
like  creatures  native  unto  gracious  act, 
And  in  their  own  clear  element  they  moved." 

This  you  will  say  is  the  poetioal  aspect  of  the  scene :  was  it  not  poetical,  too, 
when  the  poor  soldier  said  that  the  very  shadow  of  Florence  Nightingale  pass- 
ing over  his  bed  seemed  to  do  him  good? 

Paula,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  a  lineal  descendaat  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Grac- 
chi, is  mentioned  among  the  first  Christian  women  remarkable  for  their  active 
benevolence.  In  the  year  B85  she  quitted  Rome,  then  still  a  Pagan  city  ;  with 
the  remains  of  a  large  fortune,  which  had  been  expended  in  aiding  and  instmct- 
ing  a  wretched  and  demoralixed  people,  and,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  ihe 
.•ailed  ibr  Palestine,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea.  Theire, 
tfst^  ftoiy  relates,  she  assembled  rouad  her  a eommuittty  of  nomaa  ^^ la'wd^ 

No.  9.— [Vol.  m,  No.  5.J-^2. 
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of  noble  estate  as  of  middle  and  low  lineage.*'  They  took  no  vows,  they  made 
no  profession,  but  spent  their  days  in  prayer  and  good  works,  haying  especially 
a  well-ordered  hospital  for  the  sick. 

In  the  old  English  translation  of  her  life  there  is  a  picture  of  this  charitable 
lady  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  :  *'  She  was  marvellous  debonair,  and 
piteous  to  them  that  were  sick,  and  comforted  them,  and  served  them  right 
humbly  ;  and  gave  them  largely  to  eat  such  as  they  asked  ;  but  to  herself  she 
was  hard  in  her  sickness  and  scarce,  for  she  refused  to  eat  flesh  how  well  she 
gave  it  to  others,  and  also  to  drink  wine.  She  was  oft  by  them  that  were  sick, 
and  she  laid  the  pillows  aright  and  in  point ;  and  she  rubbed  their  feet,  and 
boiled  water  to  wash  them  ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  less  she  did  to  the  sick 
in  service,  so  much  the  less  service  did  she  to  Qod,  and  deserved  the  less  mercy ; 
therefore  she  was  to  them  piteous  and  nothing  to  herself." 

It  is  in  the  seventh  century  that  we  find  these  communities  of  charitable 
women  first  mentioned  under  a  particular  appellation.  We  read  in  history  that 
when  Landry,  Bishop  of  Paris,  about  the  year  650,  founded  an  hospital,  since 
known  as  the  IIotel-Dieu,  as  a  general  reflige  for  disease  and  misery,  he  placed 
it  under  the  direction  of  the  Hospitalieresy  or  nursing-sisters  of  that  time,  — 
women  whose  services  are  understood  to  have  been  voluntary,  and  undertaken 
from  motives  of  piety.  Innocent  IV.,  who  would  not  allow  of  any  outlying  re- 
ligious societies,  collected  and  united  these  hospital-sisters  under  the  rule  of  the 
Augustine  Order,  making  them  amenable  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
church.  The  novitiate  or  training  of  a  Saur  Hospitaliere  was  of  twelve  years* 
duration,  after  which  she  was  allowed  to  make  her  profession.  At  that  time, 
and  even  earlier,  we  find  many  hospitals  expressly  founded  for  the  reception  of 
the  sick  pilgrims  and  wounded  soldiers  returning  from  the  East,  and  bringing 
with  them  strange  and  hitherto  unknown  forms  of  disease  and  suffering.  Some 
of  the  largest  hospitals  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  originated  in  this  pur- 
pose, and  were  all  served  by  the  Hospitalieres  ;  and  to  this  day  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
with  its  one  thousand  beds,  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  with  its  seven  hundred 
beds,  and  that  of  La  Pitie,  with  its  six  hundred  beds,  are  served  by  the  same 
sisterhood,  under  whose  care  they  were  originally  placed  centuries  ago. 

For  about  five  hundred  years  the  institution  of  the  Dames  or  Saurs  HotpitO' 
litres  remained  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  During  this  period  it  had  greatly  in- 
creased its  numbers,  and  extended  all  through  western  Christendom  ;  still  it 
did  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  age  ;  and  the  thirteenth  century,  fruitful  in  all 
those  results  which  a  combination  of  wide-spread  suffering  and  religious  ferment 
natuniUy  produces,  saw  the  rise  of  another  community  of  companionate  womoi 
destined  to  exercise  a  far  wider  influence.  These  were  the  Saurs  G rises ^  or 
Grey  Sisters,  so  called  at  first,  from  the  original  color  of  their  dress.  Theur 
origin  was  this  :  The  Franciscans  (and  other  regular  orders)  admitted  intothor 
community  a  third  or  secular  class,  who  did  not  seclude  themselves  in  cloisters, 
who  took  no  vows  of  celibacy,  but  were  simply  bound  to  submit  to  certain  rules 
and  regulations,  and  united  together  in  works  of  charity,  devoting  themselves 
to  visiting  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  or  at  their  own  homes,  and  doing  good 
"wherever  and  whenever  called  upon.  Women  of  all  classes  were  enrolled  in  this 
sisterhood.  Queens,  princesses,  ladies  of  rank,  wives  of  burghers,  as  well  M 
poor  widows  and  maidens.  The  higher  class  and  the  married  women  oooaikni- 
aJiy  served  ;  the  widows  and  uTunivm^d  ^«^o\Ad  ^emaeWes  almost  eotirdly  to 
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the  duties  of  nursing  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  Gnuluallj  it  became  a  vocation 
apart,  and  a  novitiate  or  training  of  ftom  one  to  three  years  was  required  to  fit 
them  fbr  their  profession. 

The  origin  of  the  Beguines,  so  well  known  in  Flanders,  is  uncertain  ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  existed  as  hospital  sisters  in  the  seventh  century,  and  to  have  been 
settled  in  communities  at  Liege  and  elsewhere  in  1773.  lliey  wear  a  particular 
dress  (the  black  gown,  and  white  hood),  but  take  no  vows,  and  may  leave  the 
community  at  any  time,  —  a  thing  which  rarely  happens. 

No  one  who  has  travelled  in  Flanders,  visited  Ghent,  Bruges,  Brussels,  or 
indeed  any  of  the  Netherlandish  towns,  will  forget  the  singular  a]rpearance  of 
these,  sometimes  young  and  handsome,  but  always  staid,  respectable-looking 
women,  walking  about,  protected  by  the  universal  reverence  of  the  people,  and 
busied  in  their  compassionate  vocation.  In  their  few  moments  of  leisure  the 
Beguines  are  allowed  to  make  lace  and  cultivate  flowers,  and  they  act  under  a 
strict  self-constituted  government,  maintained  by  strict  traditional  forms.  All 
the  hospitals  in  Flanders  are  served  by  these  Beguines.  They  have  besides, 
attached  to  their  houses,  hospitals  of  their  own,  with  a  medical  staff  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  under  whose  direction,  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  the  sisters 
administer  relief;  and,  of  the  humility,  skill,  and  tenderness,  with  which  they 
do  administer  it,  I  have  never  heard  but  one  opinion  ;  *  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with 
any  one  who  had  travelled  in  those  countries  who  did  not  wish  that  some  system 
of  the  kind  could  be  transferred  to  England. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  (about  1443),  when  Flanders  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgimdy,  a  few  of  the  Beguines  were  summoned  from  Bruges 
to  Beaune  to  take  charge  of  the  great  hospital  founded  there  by  Rollin,  the 
Chancellor  of  Philip  the  Good.  They  were  soon  joined  by  others  fix)m  the  neigh- 
boring districts,  and  this  community  of  nurses  obtained  the  name  Saurs  de  Ste, 
Marihe,  Sisters  of  St.  Martha.  It  is  worth  notice  that  Martha,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  troubled  about  household  cares,  while  her  sister  Mary 
*•  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  heard  his  words,"  wns  early  chosen  as  the  pat- 
roness of  those  who,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  a  cloistered  life  of  prayer 
and  contemplation,  were  bound  by  a  religious  obligation  to  active  secular  duties. 
The  hospital  of  Beaune,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  managed  in  France, 
is  still  served  by  these  sisters.  Many  hospitals  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
three  at  Paris,  are  served  by  the  same  community. 

In  Germany,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  are  styled  **  Sisters  of  St  Elizabeth,**  in 
honor  of  that  benevolent  enthusiast,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  whose  pathetic  story 
and  beautiful  legend  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  Mr.  Kingsley's  drama. 
When  Joseph  II.  suppressed  the  nunneries  throughout  Austria  and  Flanders, 
the  Elizabethan  Sisters,  as  well  as  the  Beguines,  were  excepted  by  an  especial 

•  Hoiranl  mentions  them  with  due  praise,  as  serving  tn  their  hospital  at  Bruges  :  "  There  are 
twenty  of  them  \  they  loolc  very  healthy  *,  they  rlne  at  four,  and  are  constantly  employed  about 
their  numerous  patients.*^  ^*  They  prepare  as  well  as  administer  the  medicines.  The  Directress 
of  the  Pharmacy  last  year  celebrated  her  Jubilee  or  fiftieth  year  of  her  residence  in  the  hot- 
pltal."    (P.  U9.) 

A  recent  traveller  mentions  their  hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges  as  one  of  the  best  condact«d 
he  had  ever  met  with :  "  Its  attendants,  in  their  religious  costume,  and  with  their  nuns'  head- 
dreues,  moving  about  with  a  quiet  tenderness  and  solicitude,  worthy  their  name  as  *■  Sisters  of 
CbarUy }  *  and  the  klty  warda,  with  the  white  linen  of  the  beds,  preaeofc  in  eteri  'V*xtikSS«&Ax 
•xample  of  the  moat  accurate  oeatoess  and  cleanJlneaa.** 
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deeree,  **  beoanse  of  the  useAilneBs  of  their  Tooation."  At  Yienn*,  a  km  jmn 
ago,  I  had  the  opportunity,  through  the  kindness  of  a  distlngiuahed  phjrBioiiii» 
of  YiBiting  one  of  the  houRes  of  these  Elizabethan  ffisters.  There  was  an  hospital 
attached  to  it  of  fifty  beds,  which  had  reodyed  about  Ibur  hundred  and  fiffy 
patients  during  the  year.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  propriety,  order,  and  ekan- 
liness,  of  the  whole  establishment  On  the  ground-floor  was  an  extensiTe  "  Phar- 
macie,*'  a  sort  of  Apothecaries*  Hall ;  part  of  this  was  diTided  off  by  a  long 
table  or  counter,  and  surrounded  by  sheWes  filled  with  drags,  much  like  an 
apothecary's  shop ;  behind  the  counter  two  Sisters,  with  their  sleeres  tucked 
up,  were  busy  weighing  and  compounding  medicines,  with  such  a  delicacy, 
neatness,  and  exactitude,  as  women  use  in  these  matters.  On  the  outside  of  this 
counter,  seated  on  benches,  or  standing,  w^re  a  number  of  sick  and  infirm,  pale, 
dirty,  ragged  patients  ;  and  among  them  moyed  two  other  Sisters,  speaking  to 
each  indifidually  in  a  low,  gentle  Toice,  and  with  a  quiet  authority  of  manner, 
that  in  itself  had  something  tranquillizing.  A  physician  and  surgeon,  appointed 
by  the  government,  visited  this  hospital,  and  were  resorted  to  in  oases  of  diffi- 
culty, or  where  operations  were  necessary.  Here  was  another  instance  in  wlueh 
men  and  women  worked  together  harmoniously  and  efficiently.  Howard,  in 
describing  the  principal  hospital  at  Lyons,  which  he  praises  for  its  excellent  snd 
kindly  management,  as  being  **  so  clean  and  so  quiet,*'  tells  us  that  at  that  time 
(1776),  he  found  it  attended  by  nine  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  managed  by 
twelve  Sisters  of  Charity.  **  There  were  Sisters  who  made  up,  as  well  as  admin- 
istered,  all  the  medicines  prescribed  ;  for  which  purpose  there  was*  a  laboratoiy 
and  apothecary's  shop,  the  neatest  and  most  elegantly  fitted  up  that  can  be  con- 
ceived." • 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  institutions  like  these,  composed  of  such  Tarioas 
ingredients,  spread  over  such  various  countries,  and  over  several  centuries  of 
time,  should  have  been  subject  to  the  influences  of  time  ;  though  ttom  a  deep- 
seated  principle  of  vitality  and  necessity  they  seem  to  have  escaped  its  tidsBi- 
tudes,  for  they  did  not  change  in  character  or  purpose,  hr  less  perish.  That  in 
ages  of  superstition  they  should  have  been  superstitious,  that  in  ages  of  igno- 
rance they  should  have  been  ignorant, — debased  in  evil  selfish  times,  by  some 
alloy  of  selfishness  and  cupidity,  —  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  ; 
but  one  thing  does  seem  remarkable.  While  the  men  who  proftssed  the  healing 
art  were  generally  astrologers  and  alchymists,  dealing  in  charms  and  nativities, 
—  lost  in  dreams  of  the  Elixir  YitsB  and  the  Philoeopher's  Stone,  and  in  snoh 
mummeries  and  quackeries  as  made  them  fitvorite  subjects  ibr  comedy  and  satire, 
— these  simple  Sisters,  in  their  hospitals,  were  accumulating  a  vast  fbnd  of 
practical  and  traditional  knowledge  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  uses 
Of  various  remedies  ; —  knowledge  which  was  turned  to  account  and  condensed 
into  rational  theory  and  sound  method,  when  in  the  sixteenth  century  Surgery 
and  Medicine  first  rose  to  the  rank  of  experimental  sciences,  and  were  studied 
as  such.  The  poor  Hospitalieres  knew  nothing  of  Qalen  and  ffippoarates*  bat 
they  could  observe,  if  they  could  not  describe,  and  prescribe,  if  they  ooold  no4 
demonstrate.  Still,  in  the  course  of  time  great  abuses  had  oertainly  erapl  iato 
these  religious  societies,  —  not  so  bad  or  so  flagrant,  periia|Ni,  m  thssiwhtoh 


"  HtiWMTA  alSD  inentl<ms  the  hotpHali  bekmging  to  tt»  order  of  OharRy,  la  sM 
tte  b^  Ryoiated,  the  desIlH^  Qie  VM^  tenBusAf  1^^ 
"^a  1776.) 
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diflfrtoed  within  a  raoent  period  m&ny  of  our  own  incorporated  charities, — bat 
bad  enough,  and  Titiating,  if  not  destroying  their  power  to  do  good.  The  ftinda 
were  sometimes  misappropriated,  the  noTices  ill-trained  for  their  work,  the  supe- 
riors careless,  the  sisters  mutinous,  the  treatment  of  the  sick  remained  rude  and 
empiricaL  Women  of  sense  and  feeling,  who  wished  to  enrol  themselves  in 
these  communities,  were  shocked  and  discouraged  by  such  a  state  of  things.  A 
reform  became  absolutely  necessary. 

This  was  brought  about,  and  very  effsctually,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Louise  de  Marillac — better  known  as  Madame  Legras,  when  left  a  widow  in 
the  prime  of  life,  could  find,  like  Angela  da  Brescia,  no  better  refuge  from  sor- 
row than  in  active  duties,  undertaken  "  for  the  love  of  God."  She  desired  to 
join  the  Hospitalieres,  and  was  met  at  the  outset  by  difficulties,  and  even  hor- 
rors, which  would  have  extinguished  a  leas  ardent  vocation,  a  less  determined 
wilL  She  set  herself  to  remedy  the  evils,  instead  of  shrinking  from  theuL  She 
was  assisted  and  encouraged  in  her  good  work  by  a  man  endued  with  great  abil- 
ity and  piety,  enthusiasm  equal,  and  moral  influence  even  superior,  to  her  own. 
This  was  the  fiunous  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  had  been  occupied  for  years  with  a 
scheme  to  reform  thoroughly  the  prisons  and  the  hospitals  of  Fraoce.  ^n 
Madame  Legras  he  found  a  most  efficient  coadjutor.  With  her  charitable  im- 
pulses and  religious  enthusiasm,  she  united  qualities  not  always,  not  often, 
found  in  union  with  them :  a  calm  snd  patient  temperament,  and  that  admin- 
istrative faculty,  indispensable  in  those  who  are  called  to  such  privileged  work. 
She  was  particularly  distinguished  by  a  power  of  selecting  and  preparing  the 
instruments,  and  combining  the  means,  through  which  she  was  to  carry  out 
her  admirable  purpose.  With  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Madame  Legras  was  asso- 
ciated another  person,  Madame  Goussaut,  who  besieged  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
till  what  was  refUsed  to  reason  was  granted  to  importunity,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  introduce  various  improvements  into  the  administration  of  the  hospi- 
tals. Vincent  de  Paul  and  Louise  Legras  succeeded  at  last  in  constituting,  not 
on  a  new,  but  on  a  renovated  basis,  the  order  of  Hospitalieres,  since  known  as 
the  Sisterhood  of  Charity.  A  lower  class  of  sisters  were  trained  to  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  more  intelligent  and  educated  women.  Within  twenty 
years  this  new  community  had  two  hundred  houses  and  hospitals ;  in  a  few 
years  more  it  had  spread  over  all  Europe.  Madame  Legras  died  in  1660. 
Already  before  her  death  the  women  prepared  and  trained  under  her  instruc- 
tions, and  under  the  direction  of  Vincent  de  Paul  (and  here  we  have  another 
instance  of  the  successful  communion  of  labor),  had  proved  their  efficiency  on 
some  extraordinary  occasions.  In  the  campaigns  of  1652  and  1G58  they  were 
sent  to  the  field  of  battle,  in  groups  of  two  and  four  together,  to  assist  the 
wounded.  They  were  invited  into  the  besieged  towns  to  take  charge  of  the  mil- 
itary hospitals.  They  were  particularly  conspicuous  at  the  siege  of  Dunkirk, 
and  in  the  military  hospitals  established  by  Anne  of  Austria  at  Fontainebleau. 
When  the  pUgue  broke  out  in  Poland  in  1672,  they  were  sent  to  direct  the  hos- 
pitals at  Warsaw,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  orphans,  and  were  thus  introduced 
into  Eastern  Europe  ;  and,  stranger  than  all,  they  were  even  sent  to  the  prison- 
infirmaries  where  the  branded  for  fats  and  condemned  felons  lay  cursing  and 
writhing  in  their  fetters.  This  was  a  mission  for  Sisters  of  Charity  which  n^y 
startle  the  refined,  or  confined,  notions  of  Englishwomea  in  Wkfi  iA^<jfaMgvVV  ^2«n. 
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tary.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  generally  known  in  this  oonntiy  that  the 
iment  has  been  lately  tried,  and  with  soooess,  in  the  prisons  of  medmont,  whsrs 
the  Sisters  were  first  employed  to  nurse  the  wretched  criminals  perishing  with 
disease  and  despair  ;  afterwards,  and  daring  oonyalesoenoe,  to  reed  to  them,  to 
teach  them  to  read  and  to  knit,  and  in  some  oases  to  sing.  The  herdeet  of  thsss 
wretches  had  probably  some  remembrance  of  a  mother's  Toioe  end  look  thes 
recalled,  or  he  could  at  least  feel  gp:^titade  for  sympathy  from  a  p«irer,  hig^ 
nature.  As  an  element  of  reformation,  I  might  almost  say  of  regeneration,  this 
use  of  the  feminine  influence  has  been  found  eflloient  where  all  other  means  had 
failed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  BeTolution  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity 
had  four  hundred  and  twenty-nx  houses  in  France,  and  many  more  in  other 
countries  ;  the  whole  number  of  women  then  actively  employed  was  about  six 
thousand.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  superior  (Mdlle.  Ihilean),  who  had 
become  a  Sister  of  Charity  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  was  now  sixty,  endeaT- 
ored  to  keep  the  society  together,  although  suppressed  by  the  goTemment ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  that  time  —  when  so  many  nuns  and  eoelesiasties 
perished  miserably  —  it  appears  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  protected  these 
women,  and  I  do  not  learn  that  any  of  them  suffered  public  or  personal  ootnge. 
As  soon  as  the  Consular  government  was  established,  the  indispensable  Sster- 
'  hood  was  recalled  by  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

I  cannot  resist  giving  you  a  fow  passages  from  the  preamble  to  this  edict,  — 
eertainly  very  striking  and  significant,  —  as  I  find  it  quoted  in  a  little  bo(d[  on 
**  Hospitals  and  Sisterhoods  "  now  before  me.    It  begins  thus  : 

**  Seeing  that  the  services  rendered  to  the  sick  can  only  be  properly  admiids- 
tered  by  those  whose  vocation  it  is,  and  who  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  love ;  — 

**  Seeing,  further,  that,  among  the  hospitals  of  the  Repnblic,  those  are  in  all 
ways  best  served  wherein  the  female  attendants  have  adhered  to  the  noble  ex- 
ample of  their  predecessors,  whose  only  object  was  to  practise  a  boundless  love 
and  charity ;  — 

**  Seeing  that  the  members  still  existing  of  this  society  are  now  growing  old, 
80  that  there  is  reason  to  foar  that  an  order  which  is  a  glory  to  the  country  may 
shortly  become  extinct ; — 

'*  It  is  decreed  that  the  Citoyenne  Buleau,  formerly  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  is  authorized  to  educate  girls  for  the  care  of  the  hospitals,'*  &c 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  chief  military  hospitals,  and  the  naval  hos> 
pitals  at  Brest,  Saint-Malo,  and  Cherbourg,  had  been  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  those  Sisters  who 
xeftised  to  quit  their  habit  and  religious  bond  were  expelled  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
order  was  restored,  they  were  recalled  by  the  naval  and  military  authoritiee,  and 
returned  to  their  respective  hospitals,  where  their  reappearance  was  hailed  with 
rejoicing,  and  even  with  tears.  At  present  the  naval  hospitals  at  Toulon  and 
Marseilles,  in  addition  to  tlsee  I  have  mentioned,  are  served  by  these  women, 
acting  with,  as  well  as  under,  authority. 

The  whole  number  of  women  included  in  these  charitable  orders  was,  in  the 

year  1848,  at  least  twelve  thousand.    They  seem  to  have  a  quite  marreUoai 

ubiquity.    I  have  myself  met  with  them  not  only  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Mikii, 

Tarin,  Genoa,  but  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  aod  Detroit ;  on  the  confines  of  oivil- 

^^issation  ;  in  Ireland,  vhere  c\MA«ra  aiA  t&xDLMi&  it^x^T%.<^i^«    Everywhere,  fteia 
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Um  uniform  dreas,  and  a  certain  nmilarity  in  the  placid  expreaaioii,  and  quiet 
deportment,  looking  bo  like  each  other,  that  they  eeemed,  whenever  I  mec 
them,  to  be  but  a  multiplication  of  one  and  the  same  person.  In  all  the  well- 
trained  Sisters  of  Charity  I  have  known,  whether  Protestant  or  Boman  CathoUo. 
I  have  found  a  mingled  bravery  and  tenderness,  if  not  by  nature,  by  habit ; 
and  a  certain  tranquil  self-complacency,  arising,  not  from  self-applause,  but 
out  of  that  very  abnegation  of  self  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  rule  of  lifb. 

The  Paris  hospitals  are  so  admirably  organised  by  the  religious  women,  who, 
in  almost  every  instance,  share  in  the  administration  so  fiur  as  regards  the  care 
of  the  sick,  that  I  have  often  been  surprised  that  hitherto  the  numbers  of  our 
medical  men  who  have  studied  at  Paris  have  not  made  any  attempts  to  intro- 
duce a  better  system  of  female  nursing  into  the  hospitals  at  home.  But  they 
appear  to  have  regarded  everything  of  the  kind  with  despair  or  indi£ferenoe. 

In  my  former  lecture,  I  mentioned  several  of  the  most  &mous  of  these  hoe- 
pitals.  During  my  last  visit  to  Paris,  I  visited  an  hospital  which  I  had  not 
before  seen,  —  the  hospital  Laborissiere,  —  which  appeared  to  me  a  model  of 
all  that  a  civil  hospital  ought  to  be,  —  clean,  airy,  light,  and  lofty ;  above 
all,  cheerful.  I  should  observe  that  generally,  in  the  hospitals  served  by  Sisters 
of  Charity,  there  is  ever  an  air  of  cheerfulness  caused  by  their  own  sweetness 
of  temper  and  voluntary  devotion  to  their  work.  At  the  time  that  I  visited 
this  hospital,  it  contained  six  hundred  and  twelve  patients,  three  hundred  men 
and  three  hundred  and  twelve  women,  in  two  ranges  of  building  divided  by  a 
Tery  pretty  garden.  The  whole  interior  management  is  entrusted  to  twenty-five 
trained  Sisters  of  the  same  Order  as  those  who  serve  the  HoteUDieu.  There 
are  besides  about  forty  servants,  men  and  women,  —  men  to  do  the  rough  work, 
and  male  nurses  to  assist  in  the  men's  wards  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Sisters.  There  are  three  physicians  and  two  surgeons  in  constant  attendance,  a 
steward  or  comptroller  of  accounts,  and  other  officers.  To  complete  this  picture, 
I  must  add  that  the  hospital  Laborissiere  was  founded  by  a  lady,  a  rich  heiress, 
a  married  lady,  too,  whose  husband,  after  her  death,  carried  out  her  intentiona 
to  the  utmost  with  seal  and  fidelity.  She  had  the  assistanoe  of  the  best  archi- 
tects in  France  to  plan  her  building  ;  medioal  and  scientific  men  had  aided  her 
with  their  counsels.  What  the  feminine  instinct  of  compassion  had  conceived, 
was  by  the  manly  intellect  planned  and  ordered,  and  again  by  hmalB  ak| 
administered.  In  all  its  arrangements  this  hospital  appeared  to  me  a  perftoi 
example  of  the  combined  working  of  men  and  women. 

In  contrast  with  this  splendid  foundation,  I  will  mention  another  not  le« 
admirable  in  its  way. 

When  I  was  at  Vienna,  I  saw  a  small  hospital,  belonging  to  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  there.  The  beginning  had  been  very  modest,  two  of  the  Sisters  having 
settled  in  a  small  old  house.  Several  of  the  adjoining  buildings  were  added  one 
after  the  other,  connected  by  wooden  corridors :  the  only  new  part  which  had 
any  appearance  of  being  adapted  to  its  purpose,  was  the  infirmary,  in  which 
were  fifty-two  patients,  —  twenty-six  men  and  twenty-six  women,  —  besides 
nine  beds  for  cholera.  There  were  fifty  Sisters,  of  whom  one  half  were  em- 
ployed in  the  house,  and  the  other  half  were  going  their  rounds  amongst  the 
poor,  or  nursing  the  sick  in  private  houses.  There  was  a  nursery  for  infknts, 
whose  mothers  were  at  work  ;  a  day-school  ibr  one  hundred  and  fifty  girls,  in 
vliich  only  knitting  and  sewing  were  taught ;  all  clean,  orderly,  and,  «k»>^%%!^« 
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AeotfU.  There  wis  a  dispeflMrf,  wliae  two  of  the  SuCeri  were  enpkrfBd  b^ 
liiilriin;  vp  preeoriptloiie,  homoeopathie  and  aUopathio.  There  was  a  laige,  idrf 
kHohen,  where  three  of  the  Sutors,  with  two  aeetoleiiti,  were  ooekiag.  There 
were  two  pfriests  and  two  phyeieiana.  So  that.  In  hcU  vnder  ^bia  roOf  we  hid 
flie  dements,  on  a  email  scale,  of  an  English  wovUuMlse ;  bat  Tety  different 
was  the  spirit  which  animated  it 

I  saw  at  Vienna  another  exceHent  hospital,  ftr  women  alone,  of  whidi  the 
whole  administration  and  sapport  rested  with  the  ladies  of  the  Order  of  St 
flinbeth.  These  are  eUritUred,  that  is,  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  tMr  home 
to  nnrse  the  sick  and  poor  ;  nor  hare  they  an  j  schools ;  but  all  sick  women 
iHio  apply  for  admisrion  are  taken  in  withoat  any  qneetions  asked,  so  long  as 
there  is  room  fbr  them — cases  of  childbirth  excepted.  At  the  time  I  Tisited 
this  hospital,  it  contained  ninety-two  patients  ;  about  twenty  were  eases  of 
diolera.  There  were  sixteen  beds  in  each  ward,  oTer  which  two  Sisters  presided. 
The  dispensary,  which  was  excellently  arranged,  was  entirely  managed  by  two 
of  the  ladies.  The  Superior  told  me  that  they  ha^e  always  three  or  more  Sis- 
ters preparing  for  their  profeseion  under  the  best  apothecaries  ;  and  there  was 
a  large  garden,  principally  of  medicinal  and  kitchen  herbs.  Nothing  oould 
exoeed  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  cleanliness,  order,  and  quiet,  OTerywhere 
apparent 

In  the  great  ciril  hospital  at  Vienna,  one  of  the  largest  I  hare  eter  seen,  — 
larger,  eren,  than  the  HbteUJHeut  at  Paris,  — I  found  that  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity were  about  to  be  introduced.  One  of  my  friends  there,  a  distinguished  nat- 
uralist and  philosopher,  as  well  as  physician,  told  me  that  the  disorderly  halnts 
and  the  want  of  intelligence  in  the  paid  female  nurses,  had  induced  him  to  join 
with  bis  colleagues  in  inriting  the  oooperation  of  the  religious  Ksters,  though 
H  was  at  first  rather  against  their  will.  In  the  hospital  of  St  John,  at  Sals- 
burg,  the  same  change  had  been  found  necessary. 

The  boepital  of  St  John,  at  Veroelli,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspeei- 
faig  minutely,  left  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind.  At  the  time  I  Yisited  it, 
H  contained  nearly  fonr  hundred  patients.  There  was,  besides,  in  an  adjacent 
building,  a  school  and  hospital  for  poor  ohildren.  The  whole  interior  economy 
of  these  two  hospitals  was  under  the  management  of  eighteen  women,  with  a 
MS  of  assistants  both  male  and  fomale.  The  Superior,  a  very  handsome,  in- 
telligent woman,  had  been  trained  at  Paris,  and  had  presided  over  this  provin- 
cial hospital  for  eleven  years.  There  was  the  same  cheerfiilness  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  in  all  institutions  where  the  religious  and  femmine  ele- 
ments were  allowed  to  influence  the  material  administration ;  and  everything 
was  exquisitely  clean,  airy,  and  comfortable.  In  this  instance,  the  dispensary 
{Pharmacit)  was  managed  by  apothecaries,  and  not  by  the  women. 

Now,  in  contrast  with  this  hospital,  I  will  describe  a  fiimous  hospital  at  Tn- 
rln.  It  is  a  recent  building,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  considered. 
In  respect  to  fitness  for  its  purpose,  as  a  chef^d'oBuvrt  of  architecture.  The 
eontrivanoes  and  material  appliances  for  the  sick  and  convalescent  were  exhib- 
ilsd  to  me  as  the  wonder  and  boast  of  the  city  ;  certainly  they  were  most  inge^ 
nious.  The  management  was  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  gentlemien  ;  under 
them  a  numerous  sta£f  of  priests  and  physichms.  Two  or  three  fomale  ser* 
fiats  of  the  lowest  class  were  sweeping  and  cleaning.  In  the  oonvaicMiM 
itetis  I  taw  a  great  deak  of  eaxd-^Vaysx^.    All  was  formal,  oold,  dean^  ia* 
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ritel ;  no  ofaeerftil  kindly  lkoe8»  no  soft  low  Toiees,  no  U|^t  active  ftgores,  wcvt 
Iwrering  round.  I  left  tho  pUoe  irith  a  meianobolj  JMing,  ahazed,  as  I  ftmnd^ 
bj  those  who  were  with  me.  One  of  them,  an  aeoompliBhed  physioian,  fclt  and 
eandidly  acknowledged  the  want  of  female  infloenoe  here. 

One  of  the  direotors  of  the  great  military  hospital  at  Turin  told  me  that  he 
regarded  it  as  one  of  the  best  deeds  of  his  liib»  that  he  had  reoomnMnded  and 
earned  throagh  the  empbyment  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  this  insdtation. 
Beibre  the  introdaction  of  th«ee  ladies,  the  sick  soldiers  had  been  narsed  by 
orderlies  sent  from  the  neighboring  barracks  —  men  chosen  because  they  were 
unfit  fbr  other  work.  The  most  rigid  discipline  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
order ;  and  the  dirt,  negleot,  and  general  immorality,  were  frightftil.  Any 
ehange  was,  howcTer,  resisted  by  the  military  and  medical  authorities,  till  the 
invasion  of  the  cholera ;  then  the  orderlies  became,  most  of  them,  useless,  dis* 
tracted,  and  almost  paralysed  with  terror.  Some  devoted  Sisters  of  Charity 
were  introduoed  in  a  moment  of  perplexity  and  panic  ;  then  all  went  well — 
propriety,  cleanlineas,  and  comfort  prevailed.  *'  No  day  passes,**  said  my  in- 
fiurmant,  **  that  I  do  not  bless  God  fbr  the  change  which  I  was  the  humble 
instrument  of  accomplishing  in  this  plaoe ! " 

Very  similar  was  the  information  I  received  relative  to  the  naval  hospital  at 
Genoa ;  but  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  visiting  it 

Another  excellent  hospital  at  Turin,  that  of  St  John,  contained,  whra  I  via- 
ked  it,  four  hundred  patients,  a  nearly  equal  number  of  men  and  womra. 
There  were,  besides,  a  separate  ward  fbr  sick  chiidnn,  and  two  wards  contain- 
ing about  sixty  *'  incurables  "  —  the  bedridden  and  helpless  poor,  of  the  same 
elass  which  find  refuge  in  our  workhouses.  The  whole  of  this  large  establish- 
Bi6nt  was  under  the  management  of  twenty-two  religious  women,  with  a  staff 
of  about  forty-five  assistants,  men  and  women,  and  a  large  number  of  medical 
men  and  students.  All  was  clean,  and  neat,  and  cheerfiiL  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  neatness  with  which  the  fbod  was  served  ;  men  brought  it  up  in 
large  trays,  but  the  ladies  themselves  distributed  it  Some  fHends  of  the  poor 
sick  were  near  the  beds.  I  remember  being  touched  by  the  sight  of  a  little  dog, 
which,  with  its  fore  paws  resting  on  the  bed,  and  a  pathetic,  wistfiil  expression 
in  its  drooping  face,  kept  its  eyes  steadfhstly  fixed  on  the  sick  man  ;  a  girl  was 
kneeling  beside  him,  to  whom  one  of  the  Sisters  was  speakiog  words  of  comfort. 

In  this  hospital  and  others  I  fbund  an  excellent  arrangement  for  the  night- 
watch.  It  was  a  large  sentry-box,  of  an  octagon-shape,  looking  each  way,  the 
upper  part  all  of  glass,  but  famished  with  curtains ;  and  on  a  kind  of  dresser 
or  table  were  arranged  writing  materials,  all  kinds  of  medicine  and  restoratives 
which  might  be  required  in  haste,  and  a  supply  of  linen,  napkins,  etc.  Here 
two  sisters  watched  all  night  long  ;  here  the  accounts  were  kept  and  the  private 
business  of  the  wards  carried  on  in  the  daytime.  A  cert^n  degree  of  privacy 
was  thus  secured  for  the  ladies  on  duty  when  necessary.  The  Superior,  whom 
we  should  call  the  matron,  was  an  elderly  woman,  wearing  the  same  simple, 
convenient  religious  dress  as  the  others,  and  only  recognised  by  the  large  bunch 
of  keys  at  her  girdle. 

The  Marchess  A ,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Hospice  de  la  MaitrniU^ 

teeribed  to  me  in  terms  of  horror  the  state  in  which  he  had  found  the  estab- 
Hihment  when  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  governors  who  employed 
Idnd  matrons  and  nurses.    At  last,  in  despair,  he  sent  ta  some  tn&si«i  ^So^ssa^ 
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ten  of  whom,  with  a  Saperior,  now  directed  the  whole  in  that  Bfmi  of  older, 
eheerfiilDeBS,  and  unremitting  attention,  which  belongs  to  them.  The  "^^r^hmt 
particularly  dwelt  on  their  economy.  **  We  cannot,"  said  be,  *'  give  them  un- 
limited means  {detfonds  a  ducretion)^  for  these  good  ladies  think  thai  all 
should  go  to  the  poor  ;  but  if  we  allow  them  a  fixed  sum,  we  find  that  thcj  oan 
do  more  with  that  sum  than  we  could  have  beliered  possible,  and  thej  nerer  go 
b^ond  it ;  they  are  admirable  accountants  and  economists.** 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  in  the  lunatic  asylums,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  the  testimony  of  men  of  large  experience  that  Ibminine  aid, 
influence,  presence,  would  in  many  cases  be  most  beneficial  in  the  male  wards.* 
Of  course  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  it  would  be  dangerous,  inadmissi- 
ble ;  but  it  is  their  opinion  that  in  most  cases  it  would  have  a  soothing,  sani- 
tary, harmonizing  efifeot  In  reference  to  this  subject  let  me  mention  a  lady 
with  whom  I  bad  the  honor  to  be  personally  acquainted.  She  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  given  her  attention  for  many  years  to  the  management 
of  the  insane,  and  the  improvement  of  mad-houses.  She  has  travelled  alone 
through  every  part  of  the  United  States  —  from  New  Tork  to  Chicago,  from 
New  Orleans  to  Quebec.  She  has  been  the  means  of  founding  nineteen  new 
asylums,  and  improving  and  enlarging  a  greater  number.  She  has  won  those 
in  power  to  listen  to  her,  and  is  considered  in  her  own  country  a  first-rate 
authority  on  such  subjects,  just  as  Blrs.  Fry  was  here  in  regard  to  prisons,  Mrs. 
Chisholm  in  regard  to  emigration,  and  Miss  Carpenter  in  regard  to  juvenile 
criminals.  As  to  the  use  of  trained  women  in  lunatic  a^lums,  I  will  say  no 
more  at  present,  but  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  to  be  dealt  with  by  phyaolo- 
gists,  and  entrusted  to  time, 

**  Qentle  as  angels'  ministry, 
The  guiding  hand  of  love  should  be, 

Which  seeks  again  those  chords  to  bind 
Which  homan  woe  haUi  rent  apart,  — 

To  heal  again  the  wounded  mind, 
And  bind  anew  the  broken  heart. 
The  hand  which  tunes  to  harmony 

The  cunning  harp  whose  strings  are  nven, 
Must  move  as  light  and  quietly 

As  that  meek  breath  of  summer  heaven 
Which  woke  of  old  its  melody  ;  — 
And  kindness  to  the  dim  of  soul, 
Whilst  aught  of  rude  and  stem  control 

The  clouded  heart  can  deeply  feel, 
Is  welcome  as  the  odors  fanned 
From  some  unseen  and  flowering  land 

Around  the  weary  seaman's  keel !  ** 

*  or  the  Saltp^triere,  Howard  says  that,  at  the  time  of  his  risit  (1776),  the  whole  house  "  wis 
kept  clean  and  quiet  by  the  great  attention  of  the  religions  women  who  served  It ;  hat  it  was 
terribly  crowded,  containing  more  than  five  thousand  poor,  sick,  and  insane  pertoDS.*" 

Again :    "  Here  (at  Ghent)  Is  a  fDundatlon  belonging  to  the  B^guines  Ibr  the  leecpyno  sf 

ftirelye  men  who  are  insane,  and  tm  siclc  and  aged  women.    The  insane  have,  when  mnulsUSi 

i.Msfptnnrr  from  their  own  sex  *,  and  the  tenderness  with  wliich  both  these  and  the  poor ' 

^—  treated  by  the  Sisters,  gave  me  no  Wttte  \>\csa\xwrf^  —  Howwd  o»  PriapiUf  p.  14ft. 
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Howftrd,  —  well  named  the  Good,  —  when  inquiring  into  the  state  of  prisons, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  oenturj,  iband  many  of  those  in  Franoe,  bad  as 
they  generally  were,  fiur  superior  to  those  in  oar  own  country ;  and  he  attributes 
it  to  the  employment  and  interrention  of  women  '*in  a  manner,**  he  says, 
**  whioh  had  no  parallel  in  England.'*  In  Paris,  he  tells  us,  there  were  reli- 
gious women  '*  authorized  to  take  care  that  the  sick  prisoners  were  properly 
attended  to ;  and  who  fiimished  the  felons  in  the  dungeons  with  dean  linen 
and  medicine,  and  performed  kind  offices  to  the  prisoners  in  general."  This, 
you  will  obeerYo,  was  at  a  period  when  in  England  folons,  debtors,  and  untried 
prisoners,  were  dying  by  inches  of  filth,  and  disease,  and  despair. 

Forty  years  after  the  publication  of  Howard's  '*  State  of  Prisons,'*  what  was 
the  state  of  the  greatest  prison  in  England  7  When  Elizabeth  Fry  yentured 
into  that  '*  den  of  wild  beasts,"  as  it  was  called,  the  female  ward  in  Newgate, 
about  three  hundred  women  were  found  crammed  together,  begging,  swearing, 
drinking,  fighting,  gambling,  dancing,  and  dressing  up  in  men's  clothes,  and 
two  jailers  set  to  watch  them,  who  stood  jeering  at  the  door,  literally  afraid  to 
enter.  Elizabeth  Fry  would  have  been  as  safe  in  the  men's  wards  as  among 
her  own  sex  ;  she  would  certainly  have  exercised  there  an  influence  as  healing, 
as  benign,,  as  redeeming ;  but  she  did  wdl  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  then 
state  of  public  feeling,  to  confine  her  efforts  to  the  miserable  women.* 

In  the  General  Report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  state  of  the  pris- 
ons in  Piedmont,  it  is  said  : 

*'  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  prisons  which  are  senred  by  the  Sisters 
are  the  best-ordered,  the  most  cleanly,  and  in  all  respects  the  best-regulated, 
in  the  country  ;  hence  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  number  should  be  increased  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  desirable  because,  where  the  Sisters  are  not  established,  the 
criminal  women  are  under  the  charge  of  jailers  of  the  other  sex,  which  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated." 

To  this  I  add  the  testimony  of  the  minister  himself,  f^m  a  priTate  communi- 
cation. "  Not  only  haTe  we  experienced  the  advantage  of  emplojring  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  in  the  prisons,  in  the  supervision  of  the  details,  in  distributing  fbod, 
preparing  medicines,  and  nursing  the  sick  in  the  infirmaries  ;  but  we  find  that 
the  influence  of  these  ladies  on  the  minds  of  the  prisoners,  when  recoTering  from 
sickness,  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit,  as  leading  to  permanent 
reform  in  many  cases,  and  a  better  frame  of  mind  always  ;  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  we  have  given  them  every  encouragement" 

In  the  Reformatory  prison  at  Nendorf  is  an  experiment  which,  as  yet,  has 
only  had  a  three  years'  trial,  but  it  has  so  completely  succeeded  up  to  this  time, 
that  they  are  preparing  to  organize  eleven  other  prisons  on  the  same  plan. 
From  a  conversation  I  had  with  one  of  the  government  officers,  I  could  under- 

*  The  act  of  iMtflUment,  prooored  through  Hn.  Vry's  inflaenoe,  ordered  the  appobottment  of 
matrooa  and  female  offioen  io  all  oar  ptiioDS  \  bat  no  proviakHk  haa  been  made  for  their  proper 
training,  nor  are  the  qoattflcations  at  all  defined. 

My  idea  Is,  that  bee  idea  a  superior  order  of  female  superintendents,  we  should  hare  lady  vis- 
itors also,  as  it  is  like  an  InAision  of  fireeh  life  and  energy  •,  bat  I  do  not  think  that  sach  vialthic 
riMwU  be  oonfined  to  the  female  warda. 
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stand  that  the  economy  of  the  administration  is  a  strong  reoommendation,  as 
well  as  the  moral  success.  Its  origin  is  worth  mentioning.  It  began  by  the 
efforts  made  by  two  humane  ladies  to  find  a  refuge  for  those  wretched  creatures 
of  their  own  sex  who,  after  undergoing  their  term  of  punishment,  were  oasi  out 
of  the  prisons.  These  ladies,  not  finding  at  hand  any  persons  pr^>ared  to  cany 
out  their  views,  sent  to  France  for  two  women  of  a  reli^ous  order  which  was 
founded  for  the  reformation  of  lost  and  depraved  women  ;  and  two  of  the  Sis- 
ters were  sent  from  Angers  accordingly.  After  a  while  this  small  institiUioB 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  government  It  was  taken  in  hand  oflSoially,  en^* 
larged,  and  organized  as  a  prison  as  well  as  a  penitentiary  ;  the  original  plan 
being  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  same  management  retained. 

At  the  time  that  I  visited  it,  this  prison  consisted  of  several  difforent  build- 
ings, and  a  large  garden  enclosed  by  high  walls.  The  inmates  were  divided 
into  three  classes  completely  separated.  The  first  were  the  oriminala,  the  most 
desperate  characters,  brought  there  fh>m  the  prisons  at  Vienna,  and  the  very 
refiise  of  those  prisons.  They  had  been  brought  there  six  or  eight  at  a  time, 
fettered  hand  and  foot,  and  guarded  by  soldiers  and  policemen. 

The  second  class,  drafted  fh)m  the  first,  were  called  the  penitents  ;  they  were 
allowed  to  assist  in  the  house,  to  cook,  and  to  wash,  and  to  work  in  the  garden, 
which  last  was  a  great  l>oon.    There  were  more  than  fifty  of  this  class. 

The  third  class  were  the  voluntaries,  those  who,  when  their  term  of  punish* 
ment  and  penitence  had  expired,  prelbrred  remaining  in  the  house»  and  were 
allowed  to  do  so.  They  were  employed  in  work  of  which  a  part  of  the  profit  was 
retained  for  their  benefit  There  were  about  twelve  or  fourteen  of  this  dass. 
The  whole  number  of  criminals  then  in  the  prison  exceeded  two  hundred,  and 
they  expected  more  the  next  day. 

To  manage  these  unhappy,  disordered,  perverted  creatures,  there  were  twelve 
women,  assisted  by  three  chaplains,  a  surgeon,  and  a  physician  ;  none  of  the 
men  resided  in  the  house,  but  visited  it  every  day.  The  soldiers  and  police  ofSr 
cers,  who  had  been  sent  in  the  first  instance  as  guards  and  jailers,  had  been  dia- 
missed.  The  dignity,  good  sense,  patience,  and  tenderness,  of  this  female  board 
of  management  were  extraordinary.  The  ventilation  and  the  cleanliness  were 
perfect,  while  the  food,  beds,  and  furniture,  were  of  the  very  coarsest  kind. 
The  medical  supervision  was  important,  where  there  was  as  much  disease — of 
frightful  physical  disease  —  as  there  was  of  moral  disease,  crime  and  missiry. 
There  was  a  surgeon  and  physician,  who  visited  daily.  There  was  a  dispensary 
under  the  care  of  two  Sisters,  who  acted  as  chief  nurses  and  apothecaries.  One 
of  these  was  busy  with  the  sick,  the  other  went  round  with  me.  She  was  a 
little,  active  woman,  not  more  than  two  or  three  and  thirty,  with  a  most  cheer- 
ful face,  and  bright,  kind,  dark  eyes.  She  had  been  two  years  in  the  prisen, 
and  had  previously  received  a  careful  training  of  five  years  —  three  years  in  the 
general  duties  of  her  vocation,  and  two  years  of  medical  training.  She  spoke 
with  great  intelligence  of  the  differences  of  individual  temperament,  requiring 
a  different  medical  and  moral  treatment. 

The  Sister  who  superintended  the  care  of  the  criminals  was  the  oldest  I  »w, 
and  she  was  bright- looking  also.  The  Superior,  who  presided  over  the  whole 
establishment,  had  a  serious  look,  and  a  pale,  careworn,  but  perfectly  mild  and 
deified,  face. 

Th»  difference  between  ihe  ooxmlui^xicsft^  ^t  Uioae  criminals  who  hid  liAilIf 
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«rriTed»  and  those  who  had  been  admitted  Into  the  daaB  of  peniteBia,  vaa  «- 
traordinary.  The  first  were  either  stupid,  gross,  and  Taoant,  or  absofaitely 
fHghtftil  flnom  the  predominanoe  of  eril  pfopeoaitiea.  The  hitter  were  at  leaat 
humanised. 

When  I  expressed  my  astonishment  that  so  nsall  a  number  of  women  ooold 
manage  such  a  set  of  wild  and  wicked  creatures,  the  answer  was,  **  If  we  want 
assistance,  we  sliall  have  it ;  but  it  is  as  easy,  with  our  system,  to  manage  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  as  one  hundred  or  fifty.**  She  then  added,  deroutly, 
"  The  power  is  not  in  onrselTes  ;  it  is  granted  Arom  abore.'*  It  was  plain  that 
she  had  the  most  perfect  fiiith  in  that  power,  and  in  the  text  which  declared  all 
things  possible  to  fiiith. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  here  men  and  women  were  acting  together ; 
that  in  all  the  regulations,  religious  and  sanitary,  there  was  mutual  aid,  mutual 
respect,  an  interchange  of  experience  ;  but  the  women  were  snbordiaate  only 
to  the  chief  ciril  and  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  the  internal  administration 
rested  with  them.* 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  masters  at  the  best  of  all  our  refiyrmatory 
schools,  that  at  Redhill,  was  the  subject  discussed  in  a  recent  meeting  of  benev- 
olent and  intelligent  men,  interested  in  this  institution.  I  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent I  heard  the  qualifications  for  a  master  to  be  set  over  these  unhappy  little 
delinquents  thus  described :  He  must  have  great  tenderness  and  kindness  of 
heart,  great  power  of  calling  fi>rih  and  sympathising  with  the  least  manifiMta- 
tions  of  goodness  or  hopefulness ;  quick  perception  of  character ;  great  firm- 
ness, and  judgment,  and  command  of  temper  ;  skill  in  some  handicraft,  as  car- 
pentering and  gardening  ;  a  dignified  or  at  least  attractive  presence,  and  good 
manners, — the  personal  qualities  and  appearance  being  fimnd  of  consequence 
to  impress  the  boys  with  respect.  Now  it  is  just  possible  that  all  these  rare  and 
admirable  qualities,  some  of  which  CK>d  has  given  in  a  larger  degree  to  the 
woman  and  others  to  the  man,  might  be  Ibund  combined  in  one  man  ;  but  such 
a  man  has  not  yet  been  met  with,  and  many  such  would  hardly  be  fi>und  fi>r  a 
stipend  of  thirty  pounds  or  fi>rty  pounds  a  year.  Then,  in  this  dilemma,  in- 
stead of  insisting  on  a  combination  of  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  qualifica- 
tions in  one  person,  might  it  not  be  possible,  by  associating  some  well-eduoated 
and  well-trained  women  in  the  administration  of  these  schools,  to  produce  the 
required  infiuenoes  —  the  tenderness,  the  sympathy,  the  superior  manners,  and 
refined  deportment,  on  one  hand,  and  the  firmness  and  energy,  the  manly  gov- 
ernment, and  skill  in  handicrafts  and  gardening,  on  the  other?  This  solution 
was  not  proposed  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke ;  it  did  not  seem  to  occur 
to  any  one  present ;  and  yet,  is  it  not  worth  consideration  ?  At  all  events,  I 
must  express  my  conviction  that,  going  on  as  they  are  now  doing,  without  the 
combination  of  those  Influences  which  ought  to  represent  in  such  a  community 
the  maternal  and  risterly,  as  well  as  the  paternal  and  ftatemal,  relations  of  the 
home,  their  efforts  will  be  in  vain ;  their  admirable  institution  will  hM  to 

*  I  hope  It  wiU  be  remembered  iMre,  and  In  other  pert!  of  thft  MM7,  that  I  am  not  ar^^ 
any  parttenhur  ajntem  of  administratioo,  or  diacipHne,  or  Idod  or  degree  of  ponlahment ;  bat 
marely  for  thli  prfndple,  that,  whatever  the  ^yatem  aeleoted  aa  the  boat,  U  ahooM  tM  oarrled  oat 
hj  a-  doe  admlstar«  of  feoala  infUwBee  and  maaageaiaat  combined  with  the  maaPi 
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pieocf  soonar  or  later,  and  people  will  attribiifte  snoli  a  molt  to  ererj  poaQde 
cause  except  the  real  one. 

When  I  was  at  Tarin,  I  Tinted  an  mstHntion  fcr  the  redemption  of  **  vaiirte- 
nate  girls  "  (as  they  call  themselTes,*  poor  creatniea  !)  which  appeared  to  mm 
peeuliarlj  soooeasfaL  I  did  not  oonsider  it  perfect,  nor  eoald  all  its  details  be 
imitated  here.  Tet  some  of  the  natural  prindplce,  recognised  and  carried  ont, 
appeared  to  me  most  important  It  seemed  to  hsTc  achiered  for  female  Tietims 
and  ddinqaentB  what  Mettrai  has  done  for  thoee  of  the  other  sex. 

This  institution  (called  at  Tarin  U  Refu(^,  the  Befiige)  was  foonded  nearij 
thirty  years  ago  by  a  "  good  Christian,"  whooe  name  was  not  giren  to  me,  but 
who  still  liTes,  a  Tery  old  man.  When  his  means  were  exhansted,  he  had  re- 
eonrse  to  the  llarquise  de  Barol,  who  has  from  that  time  deroted  her  life,  and 
the  greater  part  of  her  possessions,  to  the  objects  of  this  institaUon. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fryf  there  may  be  foond  a  letter  which  Madame  de 
Barol  addressed  to  her  on  the  subject  of  this  institution  and  its  objects,  when  it 
had  existed  for  three  or  four  years  only.  The  letter  is  dated  1829,  and  is  very 
interesting.  Madame  de  Barol  told  me  candidly,  in  1866,  that  in  the  com- 
mencement she  had  made  mbtakes  ;  she  had  been  too  serere.  It  had  required 
twenty  years  of  reflection,  experience,  and  the  meet  able  assistanoe,  to  work  oat 
her  parpoees. 

The  institution  began  on  a  small  scale,  with  few  inmates.  It  now  covers  a 
large  space  of  ground,  and  several  ranges  of  buildings  for  various  departments, 
an  connected,  and  yet  most  carefully  separated.  There  are  several  distinct  gar- 
dens enclosed  by  these  buildings,  and  the  green  trees  and  flowers  give  an  m^ 
pearance  of  cheerfblness  to  the  whole. 

There  is,  first,  a  refage  for  casual  and  extreme  vrretchednees.  A  certificate 
from  a  priest  or  a  physician  is  required,  but  often  dispensed  with.  I  saw  a 
child  brought  into  this  place  by  its  weeping  and  despairing  mother — a  child 
about  ten  years  old,  and  in  a  fearful  state.  There  was  no  certificate  in  this 
ease,  but  the  wretched  little  creature  was  taken  in  at  once.  There  is  an  infir- 
mary, admirably  managed  by  a  good  physician  and  two  medical  Sisters  of  a 
religious  order.  There  are  also  convalescent  wards.  These  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  kept  separate,  and  the  inmates  careftilly  classed,  all  the  younger  patients 
being  in  a  separate  ward. 

In  the  penitentiary  and  schools,  forming  the  second  department,  the  yoong 
girls  and  children  are  kept  distinct  from  the  elder  ones,  and  those  who  had 
lately  entered  from  the  others.  I  saw  about  twenty  girls  under  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, but  only  a  few  together  in  one  room.  Only  a  few  were  tolerably  handsome; 
many  looked  intelligent  and  kindly.  In  one  of  these  rooms  I  found  a  tame  thrush 
hopping  about,  and  I  remember  a  girl  with  a  soft  fiice  crumbling  some  bread  for  it, 
saved  from  her  dinner.  Beading,  writing,  plain  work,  and  embroidery,  are  taught; 
also  cooking  and  other  domestic  work.  A  certain  number  assisted  by  rotation  in 
the  large,  lightsome  kitchens  and  the  general  service  of  the  house,  but  not  till 
they  had  been  there  some  months,  and  had  received  badges  for  good  conduct 
There  are  three  gradations  of  these  badges  of  mmt,  earned  by  Tarimu  terms 

*  If  yon  uk  a  good-looking  gfrl  In  an  hospital,  or  the  Infimiaxy  of  a  wotklioaM,  what  is  her 
aoDdition  of  UHe,  she  win  pertuips  aaiwer,  "  If  yoa  ptoaae,  ma'am,  I  'm  an  ttntetaoate  ^ri|"  fti 
^  lone  of  languid  IndifEerence,  as  if  it  were  a  profession  like  any  other. 
ToLll.,p.8». 
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of  probation.  It  was  quite  clear  to  me  that  these  badges  were  worn  with 
pleasore.  Whenever  I  fixed  my  eyes  npon  the  little  bits  of  red  or  bine  rib- 
bon attached  to  the  dress,  and  smUed  approbation,  I  was  met  by  a  raspon^TO 
smile,  sometimes  by  a  deep,  modest  blnrii.  The  third  and  highest  order  of 
merit,  which  was  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  steady  industry  daring  three 
years  at  least,  confiurred  the  privily  of  entering  an  order  destined  to  nnrse  the 
sick  in  the  infirmary,  or  entrosted  to  keep  order  in  the  small  classes.  They  had 
also  a  still  higher  priyilege.  And  now  I  come  to  a  part  of  the  institution  which 
excited  my  strongest  qrmpathy  and  admiration.  Appended  to  it  is  an  infant 
hospital  ibr  the  children  of  the  Tcry  lowest  orders — children  bom  diseased  or 
deformed,  or  maimed  byaccidento, — epileptic,  or  crippled.  In  this  hospital 
were  thirty-two  poor,  su£fering  infimts,  carefhlly  tended  by  such  of  the  penitento 
as  had  earned  this  privilege.  On  a  rainy  day  I  found  these  poor  little  things 
taking  their  daily  exercise  in  a  long  airy  corridor.  Over  the  clean  shining  floor 
was  spread  temporarily  a  piece  of  coarse  gray  drugget,  that  their  feet  might  not 
slip  ;  and  so  they  were  led  along,  creeping,  crawling,  or  trying  to  walk  or  run, 
with  bandaged  heads  and  limbs,  carefUlly  and  tenderly  helped  and  watehed  by 
the  nurses,  who  were  themselTes  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  religious 
Sisters  already  mentioned. 

There  is  a  good  dispensary,  well  supplied  with  common  medicines,  and  served 
by  a  well-instnioted  Sister  of  Charity,  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  inmates  whom 
riie  had  trained. 

Any  inmate  is  tree  to  leave  the  Refuge  whenever  she  pleases,  and  may  be  re- 
ceived a  second  Ume,  but  not  a  third  time. 

I  was  told  that  when  these  girls  leave  the  institution,  after  a  probation  of 
three  or  four  years,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  good  places  as  serv- 
anto,  cooks,  washerwomen,  and  even  nurses  ;  but  all  do  not  leave  it  Those 
who,  after  a  residence  of  six  years,  preforred  to  remain,  might  do  so.  They 
were  devoted  to  a  religious  and  laborious  lifo,  and  lived  in  a  part  of  the  building 
which  had  a  sort  of  conventual  sanctity  and  seclusion.  They  are  styled  *'  /et 
MatUUinet  **  (Magdalene).  I  saw  sixteen  of  such,  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  them.  They  were  all  superior  in  countenance  and  organisation, 
and  belonged  apparently  to  a  better  class.  They  were  averse  to  reentering  the 
world,  had  been  disgusted  and  humiliated  by  their  bitter  experience  of  vice,  and 
di&liked  or  were  unfitted  for  servile  occupations.  They  bad  a  manufiictory  of 
artificial  flowers,  were  skilful  embrdiderers  and  needlewomen,  and  supported 
themselves  by  the  produce  of  their  work.  They  were  no  longer  objects  of  pity 
or  dependent  on  charity  ;  they  hod  become  objects  of  respect,  and  more  than 
respect,  of  reverence.  One  of  them,  who  had  a  talent  for  music,  Madame  de 
Barol  had  caused  to  be  properly  instructed  ;  she  was  the  organist  of  the  chapel 
and  the  music-mistress  ;  she  had  taught  several  of  her  companions  to  sing.  A 
piano  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  they  executed  a  little  concert  for  us : 
everything  was  done  easily  and.  quietly,  without  effort  or  display.  When  I 
looked  in  the  fiioes  of  these  young  women,  —  the  eldest  was  not  more  than  thirty, 
— so  serene,  so  healthftil,  and  in  some  instances  so  dignified,  I  found  it  difficult 
to  recall  the  depth  of  misery,  degradation,  and  disease,  out  of  which  they  had 
risen. 

The  whole  number  of  inmates  was  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  without 
reckoning  the  thirty-two  rick  children.    Madame  de  Baiol  tali  Vlbalt  \\^\sSk^^ 
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Iwipital  was  a  mort  «flfioieiit  means  of  thorovgfa  rafoim :  ii  called  ont  wliat  npi 
bett  in  the  dispomtioiL  of  the  FeoiteBtSy  and  ir|8  indecid  a  teat  of  the  ohaTaolar 
-Aod  teomer.* 

If  this  iaatilatien  had  been  moro  Sn  the  eeniitry.  And  If  aome  of  the  peniteiti 
(or  patients) ,  whose  robust  pkgnque  seemed  to  xeqnire  it»  could  Ji»Te  been  pio- 
Tided  with  plenty  of  work  in  the  open  air»  sooh  as  gardenii^,  keefMng  eoiws  or 
poultry,  etc.,  I  should  haye  considered  the  arrangements*  for  a  Catholic  coon- 
try,  perfoct  They  are  calculated  to  fblfil  all  the  conditioos  of  moral  and  pfays- 
ioal  conTalesoenee ;  eaily  rising ;  xegolar,  aotiTe,  uirful  eo^iloyment ;  thor- 
oagh  cleanliness;  the  strictest  order;  an  eren,  xadMr  ood,  temperature; 
jabnndanoe  of  light  aqd  fresh  air  ;  and,  more  than  these,  rdigbns  hope  wisely 
(and  kindly  coltlTated ;  companionship,  cheerftdness,  and  the  opportnni^  of 
exercising  the  sympathetic  and  benerolent  affsctions. 

If  these  conditions  coaM  be  adopted  in  some  of  the  fomale  peBtteotiaries  at 
home,  I  think  fiulnre  would  be  less  common ;  but,  since  te  difficulty  of  redemp- 
tion is  found  to  be  so  great,  should  we  not  take  the  more  thought  for  preven- 
tion ?  Among  the  causes  of  the  evil  are  some  which  I  should  not  Ufce  to  touefa 
upon  here ;  but  there  are  others,  and  not  the  least  important,  which  may  be 
discussed  without  offence.  The  small  payment  and  the  limited  qihere  of  em- 
ployment allotted  to  the  women  of  the  working-classes  are  mentioned  by  a  oom- 
petent  witness  as  one  of  the  causes  of  vice  leading  to  crime.  *'  Modi  I  beliefe 
would  be  done  towards  securing  the  virtue  of  the  female  sex,  and  tlMtefete 
towards  the  general  diminution  of  profligacy,  if  the  praetieal  iigostico  were  put 
an  end  to  by  which  women  are  excluded  from  many  kinds  of  empk^yment  for 
which  they  are  natnraUy  qualified.  The  general  monopoly  which  the  members 
of  the  stronger  sex  have  established  for  themselves,  is  surely  most  mgnst,  sod, 
like  all  other  kinds  of  injustice,  recdls  on  its  perpetrators,  ''f  The  same  wntsr 
observes,  in  another  place :  **  The  payment  for  the  labor  of  fomaks  in  this  oo«d- 
try  is  often  so  small  as  to  demand,  for  obtaining  an  lionest  living,  a  greaisr 
power  of  endurance  and  seltcontrol  than  can  reasonably  bo  ezpeoted.'* 

*  The  above  aoooqot  of  the  Penltentiaiyet  Turin  is  flraoi  nevnenodA  made  oa  thsspotiaDA 
Ihim  verbal  information  in  November,  1865. 

I  have  since  received  (while  thia  sheet  is  going  through  the  press)  a  letter  fhm  a  very  aooonx 
plished  and  benerolent  ecclesiastic,  containing  some  ftirther  particulars  relatire  to  "^KmAmwitm  ^ 
Barons  Institutton.    It  appears  that  the  number  of  inmates  is  al  preeeot  two  hundred. 

The  Beftage  itseU;  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  were  purehated  by  theffovenuDcol,  after 
-Madame  de  Barol  had  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  oiiginal  anrangaaeDtB.  Tha  fsv- 
Mnment  granted  10,000fr.  a  year  to  the  necessary  expenses,  and  have  since  made  over  tiia  Pen- 
itentiary to  the  Commonalty  of  Turin ;  but  the  hospital  for  the  chOdren,  and  the  oonveat  wttii  ttie 
gardens  adjoining,  have  been  erected  on  land  belonging  to  Madame  de  Baroi,  and  al  ber  aole 
expense.  The  infant  hospital  oratains  eighty  beds.  The  whole  inatttutioa  Is  aunaged  iy 
Madame  de  Barol,  and  she  has  the  entire  coatnA  of  the  ftmdi  whldi  the  city  htm  plaoid  al  lar 
dlsposa],  in  addition  to  thoae  contributed  by  herself. 

t  On  Crime,  Its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Bemedies,  by  V.  HQl,  p.  8ft, 
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XVm.   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  LN  SARDINIA. 

BY  VINCENZO  BOTTA.* 
Late  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Colleges  of  Sardinia. 


The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Sardinia  embraces  three  degrees 
or  departments,  viz. :  I.  Primary  Instruction.  II.  Secondary  Instruc- 
tion.   III.  Superior  Instruction. 

L     PrIIIAEY  iNSTEUCTIOJf. 

The  department  of  primary  instruction  includes  the  infant  asylums  and 
the  common  schools,  both  inferior  and  superior,  for  boys  and  girls. 

Infant  Asylums. — The  first  infant  asylum  in  Sardinia  was  founded  in 
Turin  in  1825,  by  private  benevolence.  Since  1841,  these  institutions 
have  rapidly  increased  under  the  direction  of  private  individuals  and 
associations,  and  they  now  number  eighty,  and  contain  about  ten  thou- 
sand children  of  both  sexes,  who  are  gratuitously  admitted,  instructed 
and  fed ;  they  are  brought  to  the  school  early  in  the  morning,  and  taken 
home  late  in  the  evening.  They  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
and  can  remain  in  the  asylum  until  they  reach  the  age  of  six  or  seven. 

The  programme  of  instruction  consists  of  three  parts,  corresponding  to 
the  three  classes  into  which  the  pupils  are  divided.  In  the  first  cUua 
they  are  taught  to  pronounce  their  own  names,  to  recite  the  Lord*s 
Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  and  the  first  part  of  the  catechism.  They  are 
also  taught  numeration,  with  the  simplest  problems  of  mental  arithme- 
tic, with  mechanical  illustrations;  the  first  nine  numeral  figures,  the 
names  of  portions  of  the  human  body  and  of  other  objects  adapted  to 
their  comprehension.  They  read  the  vowels  and  the  simplest  syllabic 
combinations.  In  the  second  class  the  teaching  of  prayers  and  of  the 
catechism  is  continued,  with  sacred  narratives ;  more  advanced  exercises 
in  arithmetic,  written  and  mental,  are  given,  syllables  are  continued,  en- 
tire words  read,  and  names  of  various  productions  of  nature  and  art  are 
learned.  In  the  third  class  the  studies  of  the  preceding  classes  are  con- 
tinued and  amplified,  with  the  addition  of  sacred  history,  rudiments  of 
firactions,  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  reading  and  composition  of 
phrases,  singing,  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  infant  asylums  are  sustained  entirely  by  private  subscriptions,  by 
subsidies  from  the  municipalities,  or  by  donations  from  other  charitable 
institutions.  The  government  has  the  right  of  inspection  and  some  de- 
gree of  direction.  The  teachers,  who  for  the  most  part  are  women,  are 
required  to  have  the  certificate  of  capacity  fix>m  the  appointed  authorities. 

*  Prof.  Botta  is  the  anthor,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Parola,  of  an  elaborate  trtatVM  on  Y\]I(kVii& 
Instruction  In  Gcnnanr,—**  Del  Pal»lico  InscfnaoMBto  in  Oennan\a.  Tuf\u,V9b\.  VSGt'o^ 
Ka  9— [Vox.  m,  No.  S.J^-SS. 
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CosTMON  Schools. — In  1772,  a  decree  was  published  establishing  pri- 
mary schools,  but  with  the  sole  object  of  preparing  bojs  for  the  Latin 
schools,  and  they  were  strictly  confined  to  the  study  of  the  first  elements 
of  the  Italian  language.  The  occupation  of  Sardinia  by  the  republican 
government  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  last  centuiy,  gave  a  decided 
impulse  to  popular  instniction.  Every  township  was  compelled  to  estab- 
lish a  common  school  for  boys,  in  order  to  give  to  them  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  in  the  first  elements  of  Italian,  Latin,  and  French 
grammar.  But  on  the  restoration  of  the  former  government  in  1814,  aQ 
the  laws  and  provisions  which  had  been  made  were  abolished,  and  pub- 
lic education  was  again  entirely  neglected,  and  regarded  as  revolutionary 
and  dangerous.  After  the  revolution  of  1821,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reestablish  the  public  schools,  and  a  decree  was  issued  by  which  all  the 
chief  boroughs,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  townships  were  obliged  to 
support  free  schools  for  teaching  children  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
christian  doctrine,  and  the  elements  of  the  Italian  language ;  but  owing 
to  the  suspicions  of  the  government  and  to  the  inability  of  its  officers, 
this  decree  was  neutralized,  and  little  progress  was  made. 

Meanwhile  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  pedagogical  questions  had 
assumed  a  new  importance,  and  were  treated  in  their  social  and  p<^tical 
aspects  by  men  of  the  highest  ability.  In  Sardinia  the  oppositicm  of  the 
Jesuits  to  the  in&nt  asylums  and  popular  schools  had  united  all  the  lib- 
erals, who  considered  the  education  of  the  people  as  the  first  step  toward 
independence,  and  who  labored  for  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  love 
of  country  and  love  of  fineedom  could  inspire.  Under  their  combined 
infiuence,  the  government  was  obliged  to  make  many  provisions  for  the 
improvement  and  the  extension  of  popular  schools,  and  in  1844,  estab- 
lished at  Turin  the  first  normal  school  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  others  in  different  cities. 

The  constitution  granted  in  1848  to  the  Sardinian  states  by  Charles 
Albert,  began  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  securing  po- 
litical freedom,  produced  a  happy  necessity  of  a  new  and  better  system 
of  public  education.  It  prepared  the  way  for  the  law  published  in  the 
same  year,  which  again  provided  for  a  firee  school  in  every  township,  and 
famished  a  new  programme  and  better  methods  for  popular  instmctioD. 

According  to  Uiis  organization  the  common  schools  are  divided  into 
the  inferior  and  superior.  Each  township  is  obliged  to  establish  and  sop- 
port  at  least  one  inferior  school;  and  none  can  establish  a  Latin  school 
if  it  has  not  provided  for  a  superior  common  schooL 

The  Inferior  Common  Schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  each  of 
which  has  a  course  of  one  year.  In  the  fint  year  the  chfldren  are 
taught  spelling,  reading,  exercises  of  nomenclature  fix>m  the  fllrst  read* 
ing  book,  vowels  and  syllables  first  copied  firom  the  slate,  and  atler^ 
ward  written  firom  dictation;  numeration  and  calculation  on  Hie  nu- 
meral firame,  figures  as  high  as  one  hundred;  geometrical  definittat 
Aod  the  drawing  of  right  and  curved  lineSi  curdeSi  and  polygom^  tt» 
part  of  the  catecbisn^  an^  i\ixt%&q«&  ^com  sacred  luatotjr.   A 

9  9ee<md  year  the  pupiia  xecid^^  VMfcras^oik  \n^^\^]i^>M^Bak«Kl|t 
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first  parts  of  speech  and  the  coDJugation  of  the  verbs ;  they  pass  to  the  sec- 
ond reading  book,  into  exercises  in  Italian,  and  go  through  the  simplest 
rules  of  arithmetic  with  numbers  as  high  as  ten  thousand.  They  con- 
tinue the  study  and  drawing  of  geometrical  figures,  plain  and  solid,  the 
measure  of  squares  and  rectangles,  parallelograms  and  triangles ;  exer- 
cises in  the  catechism  and  sacred  history. 

The  Sardinian  states  contain  a  population  of  about  fire  millions.  The 
Continental  Kingdom  is  divided  into  89  provinces,  which  are  subdivided 
into  3099  townships.  In  these  in  1848,  there  were  8829  inferior  public 
schools ;  and  in  1856,  6622.  The  island  of  Sardinia  has  a  population  of 
448,112,  with  only  6325  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  number  of  private  inferior  schools  is  four  hundred  and  ninety ;  the 
cost  of  the  public  inferior  schools  exceeds  two  millions  of  firancs,  of 
which  one  million  and  a  half  is  given  by  the  townships  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  schools,  and  the  remainder  by  private  donations  or 
charitable  institutions.  The  government  gives  about  175  thousand 
francs,  to  be  divided  among  the  poorer  townships.  The  townships  are 
obliged  to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  and  if  they 
fiul  in  this,  the  government  itself  imposes  upon  them  the  necessary  tax. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  number  about  six  thousand.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  municipalities  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  scholas- 
tic authorities ;  from  which  they  must  receive  the  certificate  of  capacity. 
Their  salaries  are  difierent  according  to  the  different  townships  in  which 
they  are  appointed. 

The  Pjumabt  Superior  Schools  complete  the  system  of  popular 
instruction.  They  are  divided  also  into  two  courses  of  one  year  each,  so  that 
a  complete  course  occupies  four  years.  These  schools  have  all  been  or- 
ganized since  1848.  Though  there  is  no  obligation  upon  the  townships 
to  establish  the  superior  schools,  yet  in  1856,  we  find  239  of  these  insti- 
tutions sustained  entirely  by  them. 

In  thefint  year  of  the  superior  school  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  the 
third  part  of  the  catechism,  the  continuation  of  sacred  histoiy,  the  analy- 
sis of  propositions,  definitions  of  analyzed  objects,  short  4K)mpositions 
of  narratives  and  letters,  exercises  in  caligraphy,  measures  of  cubes, 
parallelopipeds,  prisms,  and  pyramids,  the  drawing  of  circles  and  of 
curves  used  in  drawing  solids,  and  the  study  of  the  map  of  the  world ; 
the  division  of  the  earth,  a  general  knowledge  of  Europe,  a  particular 
knowledge  of  Italy,  especially  of  Sardinia ;  calculation  of  decimal  firac- 
tions,  and  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  In  the  second 
year  the  instruction  in  the  catechism  is  concluded ;  sacred  histoiy  con- 
tinued with  the  history  of  the  church,  syntax  of  phrases  and  periods, 
and  grammatical  rules  applied  to  the  works  of  some  of  the  Italian  class- 
ical writers,  narratives  fi*om  the  history  of  Italy ;  the  measure  of  spheres, 
oones  and  cylinders,  the  principal  figures  of  geometry ;  the  particular 
geography^of  Europe,  the  elements  of  physical  science  applied  to  the 
uses  of  life,  to  agricaltiire  and  indostiy,  and  to  the  exj^lana^oii  ol  \3ck» 
prineipal  pbenomeiui  of  natiiraL 

LmaaoM  amd  Svpeeioe  Aukabt  Phfrnmrn  loa  Qhle.— Tlixto:  VStaA  tfift- 
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solute  gOTemment  the  education  of  women  was  not  only  entirely  neglect- 
ed, but  considered  superfluous  and  even  dangerous.  Before  1848,  there, 
were  no  institutions  of  learning  for  the  daughters  of  the  people,  and 
those  of  the  aristocracy  received  in  the  nunneries  only  a  limited  degree 
of  instruction,  pernicious  in  its  effects  and  inmioral  in  many  of  its  re 
suits.  After  that  time,  the  schools  for  the  education  of  girls  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied, and  in  1856  the  number  of  inferior  schools  exceeded  2792,  and 
the  superior  65.  Besides  these,  there  were  many  private  schools  estab- 
lished to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  nunneries.  Since  1848,  all  the 
schools  and  the  nunneries  regarded  as  schools,  have  been  submitted  to 
the  control  of  the  government,  and  the  teachers  obliged  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation from  its  officers  and  to  obtain  their  certificate. 

In  the  inferior  schools  for  girls  they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  the  ele- 
ments of  arithmetic  and  of  the  Italian  language,  and  the  catechism.  In  the 
superior,  writing,  grammar,  domestic  book-keeping,  composition,  geog- 
raphy, ancient  and  modem  history,  and  christian  doctrine. 

The  teachers  are  divided  into  three  classes : — instructresses,  teachers 
properly  so  called,  and  assistants.  The  two  former  are  obliged  to  pass 
an  examination  before  a  committee  appointed  by  the  government  Since 
1850,  many  municipalities  and  private  associations  have  founded  normal 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  able  teachers  of  the  schools  for  girl& 
Custom,  if  not  law,  prescribes  men  for  instructors  of  boys,  and  women 
for  girls ;  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  infimt  asylum& 

There  are  also  popular  schools  for  adults^  supported  by  the  municipal- 
ities or  by  private  philanthropy.  They  are  open  for  the  day,  the  eve- 
ning, or  on  Sunday,  and  are  either  elementary  or  superior.  In  the  first 
they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  Italian,  arithmetic,  and  the  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  We  find  these  elementary  schools  in  almost  all 
the  townships  of  the  average  population.  The  superior  schools  of  this 
class  are  found  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  and  their  course  of  instruc- 
tion includes  Italian  grammar,  constitutional  rights  and  duties,  dvil  laws 
most  in  practical  use,  geography  and  histoiy,  domestic  and  rural  econ- 
omy, public  and  private  hygiene,  arithmetic  applied  to  industry  and 
commerce,  book-keeping,  the  principles  of  geometry  applied  to  agri- 
culture, arts  and  trades,  linear  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  natural 
sciences. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching  in  the  primary  schools,  the  teach- 
ers are  desired  to  follow  the  laws  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind. 
In  the  best  schools  the  method  of  Pestalozzi  is  adopted,  which  rests  on 
the  following  basis: — 1st  Religion,  the  universal  principle,  and  common 
to  all  the  branches  of  education.  2d.  Morals  and  logic,  the  jHrominent 
principle  of  method.  8d.  Education  of  man  considered  in  his  totality, 
and  harmonious  nature.  4th.  Full  development  of  the  fiu^ulties^  peculiar 
dispositions  and  individualities  of  each  pupil.  5th.  Union  and  oidor  of 
the  faculties  and  of  the  different  departments  of  learning.  6tlL  Method 
of  education  entirely  |>ositue.  'Tth.  Intuition^  principal  basis  md  mtiam 
>f  instruction.     8th.  QT&da\ioTi  ot  «21  \ii^  Xsnsi^^  ^  ^i^saAifi^    M^ 
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Union  of  the  elements  of  both  domestic  and  public  education.  10th. 
Human  life  considered  as  essential  and  universal  means  of  education.  It 
is  also  recommended  to  the  teachers  to  lead  their  pupils  to  self-instruc- 
tion, to  avoid  every  thing  which  can  overcharge  and  confuse  their  mem- 
ory, and  to  aid  them  in  the  gradual  development  of  their  &culties.  Inter- 
nal perception  and  observation  ought  to  precede  the  analysis  of  the  objects 
which  are  to  be  taught ;  reading  and  writing  ought  to  be  considered  as 
means,  not  as  an  object  of  instruction ;  language  as  expression  of  human 
thought,  and  arithmetic  as  expression  of  human  reasoning ;  the  passage 
from  the  simplest  and  easiest  ideas  to  more  complex  and  difficult  ones  is 
considered  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  pedagogy. 

Normal  Schools. — These  are  called  schools  of  method,  as  their  object 
is  to  teach  the  method  of  instruction.  The  first  school  of  this  class  was 
founded  in  1644,  for  those  who  were  afterward  to  become  professors  of 
method  and  to  preside  over  schools  for  teachers.  This  school  belongs  to  the 
university  of  Turin,  and  we  shall  speak  of  it  elsewhere.  In  1845  special 
schools  for  teachers  were  established  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  king- 
dom, and  their  course  is  limited  to  the  three  months  of  autumnal  vaca- 
tions. They  are  inferior  and  superior  as  they  give  instruction  to  the 
teachers  of  these  different  classes.  In  the  inferior  schools  of  method 
there  are  three  courses  given  by  a  professor  and  by  two  assistants ;  the 
former  teaches  method,  the  latter  the  objects  of  primary  instruction.  The 
teachers  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  certificate  of  capacity  are  obliged 
to  attend  these  schools,  and  after  their  course  to  pass  an  examination. — 
The  superior  schools  were  first  opened  in  1850 ;  they  last  four  months 
and  give  an  instruction  appropriate  to  their  object  Since  1845  about  150 
of  these  temporary  schools  have  been  opened.  The  professors  are  appointed 
by  the  government,  under  whose  direction  and  control  these  schools  are. 
They  are  supported  however  by  the  provinces  and  townships,  the  local 
authorities  of  which  have  desired  their  establishment  in  the  districts. 

We  find  also  in  many  cities  schools  of  method  for  instruction  of  the 
teachers  of  giris ;  they  are  entirely  supported  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
Their  programme  is  different  in  dififerent  cities,  extending  in  some  only 
through  three  or  four  months,  in  others  during  the  year,  and  one  in 
Turin  has  a  course  of  three  years. 

The  cost  of  all  the  primary  instruction,  inferior  and  superior,  including 
the  schools  of  method,  was  in  the  year  1856,  of  8,557^212  fiiincs.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  was  848,227  or 
288,540  boys  and  189,687  girls;  and  in  the  sunmier  120,520  boys,  and 
79,025  gu-ls. 

Government  of  the  Primart  Schools. — All  the  schools  which  we 
have  now  described  are  directed,  under  the  authority  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  by  a  general  Board  of  elementary  education,  by  pro* 
▼incial  Boards,  inspectors  and  local  superintendents.  The  general  Board 
is  presided  over  by  the  general  inspector  of  the  normal  schools  and  of  the 
primary  instruction,  and  is  composed  of  the  following  menkbex^  \ayfiXitcc(i£L 
the  universiV  <^  Turin.    1.  Pfofeaaors  of  method.    ^.  YtofeBBat  o1 
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philosoph  J.  8.  Ptt>fe8Bor  of  bellefr>lettre&  4.  Profesflor  txf  iiiaflieiiuitic& 
5.  Professor  of  natural  sciences.  6.  Professor  of  reli|^ony  in  the  national 
college  of  the  same  city.  To  this  Board  bdongs  the  gBoeral  directioD  of 
all  the  primary  and  normal  schools  <^  the  kingdom,  and  under  tiietr  an- 
thority,  provincial  boards  are  institnted  in  all  the  provinces,  lliese  are 
composed  of  the  royal  superintendent  of  the  province,  of  tiie  superin- 
tendent of  education  in  the  province,  <^the  provincial  inqiectorof  the  pri- 
mary instruction,  of  two  professors  of  the  c(41ege  o^  the  cify,  of  a  normal 
teacher,  and  of  two  members  of  the  provindal  counciL  These  provincial 
boards,  the  injectors,  and  the  local  superintendents,  who  reside  in  all  the 
central  townships,  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  schods  of  the 
towni^ps,  the  provinces,  and  the  central  authority. 

No  one  can  teach  ii^  the  primary  schools,  either  public  or  private, 
without  a  certificate  of  competency  fixnn  the  government,  given  on  the 
authority  of  a  special  committee  i^^ointed  to  examine  the  students  of 
the  normal  schools.  The  government  upon  the  nomination  of  the  gene- 
ral board  appoints  the  provincial  inspectorsy  whose  salary  however  is  paid 
by  the  provinces.  The  municipalities  nominate  the  teachers  of  thdr  schools 
from  among  those  who  received  the  certificate  of  capacity ;  but  the  ap- 
pointment to  be  valid  must  be  confirmed  by  the  provincial  board. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  criticism  (^the  primary  and  nonnal 
schools  of  Sardinia;  the  system  introduced  in  1&48  must  be  considered 
as  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  former  institutioDS,  and  the  country 
during  the  short  period  since  its  establishment  has  been  greatly  benefit- 
ed. Yet  experience  has  proved  the  system  defective  in  some  points,  and 
the  liberal  party  of  the  country  is  earnestly  engaged  in  preparing  new 
reforms,  which  are  required  by  the  conditions  of  the  pec^e.  Among 
these  reforms  it  is  proposed : 

1st  To  reduce  the  administration  to  a  more  simple  system;  and  the 
Parliament  has  just  now  under  consideration  a  new  bill  to  this  effect* 
2d.  To  enforce  the  obligation  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school — 
as  in  the  present  system  there  is  great  negligence  in  this  respect,  and  it  is 
considered  as  a  necessary  step  for  securing  the  fi-ee  institutioos  of  the 
country,  to  provide  by  legal  force  for  the  education  of  the  people.  8d.  To 
establish  better  normal  schools,  with  a  course  of  two  years  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  inferior  school,  and  of  three  years  for  the  teachers  of  the  supe- 
rior school  4th.  To  declare  teachers  functionaries  of  the  state,  and  after 
haring  taught  for  thirty  years  to  be  provided  with  a  competent  pension 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  5th.  To  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  their  pro- 
fession. 6th.  To  oblige  the  townships  to  establish  not  only  inferior, 
but  superior  schools  both  for  boys  and  girls;  besides  Sunday  and  evening 
schools  for  the  adult& 

IL    Sbo(xxdaby  Instbugtion. 

The  secondary  schools  are  divided  into  the  ebntMot  aad  UAm^ 
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eoL  In  the  Ibrmer  the  stadents  are  taoght  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages  and  literatares,  and  the  elements  of  philosophy  and  science, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  studies  of  the  university.  In  the  latter  the 
elementary  course  of  instruction  is  continued,  and  the  students  prepared 
for  the  exercise  of  the  different  professions,  for  which  the  university 
makes  no  special  provision. 

Sbcondabt  Classical  Schools. — ^To  this  department  of  instruction  be- 
long,— 1st,  Ths  Public  Latin  Schools.  2d,  The  Boyal  Colleges,  8d, 
The  National  Colleges, 

PuBuc  Latdc  Schools — are  those  in  which,  without  being  supported 
by  the  government,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Latin  course  is  given  with 
the  course  of  philosophy  and  science.  They  are  also  called  municipal 
eoUsgeSj  and  are  complete  when  their  progranune  embraces  besides  the 
four  classes  of  the  primary  school,  three  courses  of  Latin  grammar,  two  of 
rhetoric,  and  two  of  philosophy.  They  are  incomplete^  if  the  courses  of 
rhetoric,  or  even  of  philosophy  are  omitted.  The  municipal  colleges,  either 
complete  or  incomplete,  are  supported  by  the  municipalities,  but  the 
professors  and  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  government,  which  directs 
their  instruction,  inspects  their  schools,  prescribes  their  programmes,  and 
text-books,  and  has  the  general  control  of  them.  These  and  especially 
the  incomplete  schools  under  the  absolute  government  were  multiplied  in 
every  township,  and  for  a  long  time  took  the  place  of  popular  schools. 
They  have  always  been  of  a  very  low  standard  and  sustained  only  to 
keep  alive  the  prejudices  of  the  peasants,  who  believed  that  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  was  the  highest  attainment  of  wisdom,  and  by  the  interest  of  the 
clergy,  who  found  in  these  schools  the  pupils  for  their  seminaries.  In 
18S0,  there  were  yet  118  inferior  Latin  schools,  of  which  only  14,  gave  a 
full  course  of  grammar.  There  were  besides,  47  incomplete  colleges,  in 
which  two  courses  of  rhetoric  were  given,  and  in  a  few  of  them  a  partial 
course  of  philosophy.  Since  that  time  a  great  number  of  these  inccHn- 
plete  schools  were  abolished,  and  primary  supmor  schools  substituted 
for  theuL 

RoTAL  Colleges. — In  every  principal  city  there  is  a  royal  college,  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latin  inferior  classes, 
hi  which  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  paid  by  the  municipality.  The 
constitution  of  1848  found  six  of  these  royal  colleges  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits,  viz.:  one  of  the  colleges  of  Turin,  one  of  Genoa,  the  colleges  of 
Nice,  of  Novara,  of  Voghera,  of  Chambery.  In  that  year  the  Jesuits 
haviag  been  expelled  from  the  country,  the  government  organized  those 
collies  according  to  a  new  system,  upon  which  afterward  all  the  royal 
colleges  were  organized,  and  called  them  national 

National  Colleqbs. — ^The  improvements  introduced  by  these  institu- 
tions are  felt  in  all  branches  of  public  instruction.  They  have  pro- 
longed the  course  of  primary  schools  from  two  to  four  years,  introduced 
into  the  system  the  superior  course  and  improved  the  inferior.  They 
have  also  improved  the  programme  and  the  method  of  classical  instcufir 
tion,  Amplified  the  phUoaqphical  and  ideQti&o  gouxm^  «n^  w^^asioftAL^. 
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new  system  of  examination.  While  in  the  former  colleges  the  instnie- 
tion  was  given  by  eight  or  nine  teachers,  in  the  new  ones  the  programme 
is  carried  out  by  fifteen  or  twenty  professors,  whose  condition  was  bet- 
tered by  the  new  organization. 

The  course  of  Latin  Grammar  is  of  three  years,  and  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  over  each  of  which  presides  a  professor.  No  one  can  enter 
into  the  first  part  of  the  course  without  having  passed  an  examination  on 
the  subjects  of  the  highest  primary  course.  The  promotion  firom  a  part 
of  one  course  to  another  depends  always  on  the  result  of  the  examination. 
The^  following  is  the  programme  of  the  grammatical  coarse : — 

First  year, — Continuation  of  the  Italian  grammar,  the  first  dements 
of  the  Latin  grammar.    Sacred  history  and  arithmetic. 

Second  year. — Italian  grammar,  grammatical  rules  applied  to  the  ex- 
planation of  some  selected  pieces  of  classic  writers  firom  the  reader.  He- 
ments  of  Latin  grammar  continued.     Sacred  history  and  arithmetia 

Third  year. — Italian  grammar ;  analysis  of  the  thoughts  of  the  classics^ 
Latin  grammar.  Prosody. — Its  application  to  the  reading  of  classic  writers^ 
Religion.    Arithmetic.    Roman  and  Greek  histoiy,  and  ancient  geography. 

Course  of  Rhetoric  with  two  professors.  First  year. — Composition, 
explanation  of  the  text-book  of  rhetoric,  Greek  grammar,  religion, 
history,  mathematics.  Second  year. — Different  kinds  of  compo^on, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  explanation  of  the  text-book  of  rhetoric  in 
connection  with  the  compositions  which  are  under  examination.  Greek 
grammar. — ^Its  rules  applied  to  the  explanation  of  some  selected  pieces  from 
the  reader.  Religion,  history,  mathematics,  French  language.  Besides 
their  own  professors,  the  courses  of  grammar  and  rhetorics  have  four 
professors  in  common  for  the  instruction  of  religion,  history,  and  geog- 
raphy, mathematics,  and  modem  languages. 

Course  of  Philosophy  with  two  professors.  First  yetvr. — ^Logic  and 
metaphysics,  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  religion,  Italian  and  Latin 
literature.  Second  year. — Moral  philosophy  with  the  exposition  of  con- 
stitutional duties  and  rights,  physical  science,  religion  and  natural  his- 
tory ;  viz.:  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany  and  geology. 
This  course  has  in  common  with  the  preceding,  the  professor  of  re- 
ligion, and  besides  the  two  professors  of  philosophy,  has  a  professor  of 
natural  history.  The  lectures  on  Italian  and  Latin  literature  presented 
for  the  first  year  of  this  course  are  delivered  by  one  of  the  professors  of 
rhetoric.  No  student  is  admitted  to  the  course  of  philosophy  before  the 
age  of  fourteen  years.  \ 

After  having  pursued  all  the  collegiate  courses  and  passed  successfolly 
the  examination  of  the  second  year  of  the  course  of  philosophy,  the  stu- 
dents are  aUowed  to  present  themselves  for  examination  preparatory  to 
their  admission  to  the  university.  This  examination  is  conducted  by  va- 
rious committees,  composed  of  professors  from  the  university  itseli^  and 
is  scientific  and  literaiy.     The  first  scientific  examination  consists  of  onl 

estions  on  logic,  metaphysics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometiy ;  the 
I  oi  questions  on  moral  pbSLoso^V^  isid  physical  sdenoa.    Hm 
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literary  examination  is  both  written  and  oral  The  written  embraces  a 
Latin  and  Italian  compositon.  The  oral  runs  through  the  examination  of 
the  written  compositions,  and  of  the  questions  suggested  by  them.  It  con- 
sists besides,  of  interpretation  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  classics,  according 
to  the  prognunme,  and  of  questions  drawn  from  ancient  and  modem  hia- 
toiy.  The  questions  of  history,  logic,  metaphysics,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  moral  philosophy  and  physical  science,  to  which  the  candidate 
is  requested  to  answer,  are  drawn  from  the  programmes,  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  goyemment  as  guides  for  the  lectures,  to  be  delivered  by 
the  professors  on  the  said  subjects.  The  committee  which  is  to  preside 
oyer  the  examination  of  each  student  is  also  drawn  by  lot 

An  entire  liberty  is  left  to  the  professors  in  selecting  the  methods  of 
their  teaching.  Yet  the  greatest  care  is  recommended  in  order  to  regu- 
late the  secondary  instruction  according  to  the  laws  of  a  rational  method- 
ology. The  instruction  of  languages  and  especially  of  Latin  is  considered 
as  a  most  essential  means  of  mental  training.  It  is  not  the  language  in 
itself  which  is  considered  of  so  great  importance,  but  it  is  its  eminentiy 
logical  construction,  which  renders  the  Latin  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment of  general  education.  The  study  of  this  language  must  be  directed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  of  it  the  expression  of  the  genius  and  develop- 
ment of  human  thought  The  analysis  of  the  classic  writers  must  give 
the  interpretation  of  the  great  ideas  of  the  Roman  ages ;  the  explanation 
of  the  orators  and  poets  must  present  the  living  image  of  the  works  of 
art,  of  war,  of  politics,  of  the  entire  world,  which  has  been  under  the  do- 
minion of  Rome.  This  instruction  is  given  in  three  degrees  through  the 
courses  of  gnunmar  and  of  rhetoric,  from  etymology  and  syntax  to  the 
rules  of  different  kinds  of  style.  The  former  parts  are  taught  in  the 
course  of  grammar,  the  latter  in  the  course  of  rhetoric,  so  that  the  great 
rule  of  method  is  observed  through  all  that  instruction,  viz.:  the  passage 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  frx>m  the 
simple  to  the  compound.  The  teachers  are  accustomed  to  unite  the  com- 
position of  easy  and  short  sentences  to  the  study  of  words  in  order  to  ren- 
der more  intellectual  the  etymological  exercises.  As  soon  as  the  pupils 
begin  to  learn  how  to  compose  those  sentences,  they  are  taught  to  trans- 
late from  the  Latin  into  Italian,  and  from  Italian  into  Latin ;  in  which  ex- 
ercises the  teachers  are  requested  to  take  particular  care  in  showing  to 
their  classes  the  analogy  of  the  two  languages.  Learning  the  etymology 
and  syntax  in  the  two  first  years  of  the  grammatical  course  especially 
by  practice  and  experience,  in  the  third  year  the  students  are  taught  the 
science  of  those  parts  of  the  grammar,  and  learn  how  to  apply  the  gram- 
matical principles  to  the  explanation  and  translation  of  the  easiest  Latin 
writers,  like  C.  Nepos,  PhaBdnis,  the  letters  of  Csesar,  Cicero,  Ac  Before 
learning  the  course  of  grammar  they  begin  to  translate  Ovid,  and  to  study 
the  first  elements  of  poetry. 

In  the  course  of  rhetoric  the  instruction  of  Latin  becomes  more  scienti- 
fic, or  rather  is  transformed  into  a  study  of  philology  and  rhetorift» 
Oompositioiis  of  different  kinds  become  the  tadL  et  trrarf  ^^\ ^^v 
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Sallust,  Tacitas,  the  orations  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  are  taken  fiv  the 
daily  reading,  interpretation,  and  translation.  The  teadiem  are  de- 
sired to  dwell  not  so  much  on  the  beauties  of  the  language,  and  on  its 
oharacter,  as  in  showing  the  ways  with  which  the  writers  unite  together 
the  different  parts  of  speech,  giving  to  their  writings  unity,  order,  and 
harmony. 

To  give  more  unity  to  this  study,  each  professor  of  the  grammatical 
course  carries  through  all  the  course  the  full  programme,  so  that  the  stu- 
dents passing  from  the  first  to  the  second  part  of  their  course,  do  not 
change  their  teacher,  who  follows  them  in  their  progre8&  The  same 
thing  must  be  said  of  the  professors  of  rhetoric.  While  the  school  of 
Latin  proposes  to  make  Latin  scholars,  who  are  taught  to  spetik  and  to 
write  that  language  with  purity  and  elegance,  the  school  of  Qreek  has  a 
more  limited  object,  viz.:  of  teaching  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  Qreek 
writers.  The  method,  however,  of  this  instruction  does  not  differ  in  its 
substance  from  that  which  is  followed  in  teaching  the  Latin.  The  same 
method  is  applied  to  the  Italian,  which  as  the  national  language  takes  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  in  the  programme  of  the  secondary  schools, 
in  which  the  instruction  of  the  primary  course  is  continued  and  ampli- 
fied. We  might  say  that  in  the  course  of  rhetoric,  the  national  literature  is 
studied  rather  than  the  language,  which  finds  a  complete  insCniction  in  the 
primary,  superior,  and  grammar  schools.  Besides  these  languages,  in  the 
colleges  generally,  the  pupils  are  taught  French,  in  a  few  German,  and  in 
some,  the  English  language.  The  method  is  left  entirely  to  the  discrim- 
ination of  the  teachers. 

Mathematics  form  another  branch  of  study  which  is  conadered  of  the 
most  vital  importance  in  the  secondaiy  courses.  The  courses  of  gram- 
mar return  to  the  experimental  and  theoretical  arithmetic,  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools.  But  it  is  rather 
than  mere  repetition  of  the  same  study,  a  complement  and  perfection  of 
elementary  arithmetic,  which  in  this  course  is  treated  not  only  in  its  de- 
termined quantities,  both  integral  and  fiitctionaries,  but  also  as  an  expres- 
sion of  undetermined  quantities,  giving  in  this  way  to  the  pupils  the  first 
and  fundamental  principles  of  algebra.  This  subject  is  more  enlarged 
in  the  course  of  rhetoric,  in  which  the  students  are  taught  a  more  direct 
application  of  the  arithmetical  principles  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  domes- 
tic and  commercial  economy,  and  it  becomes  one  of  the  two  main 
studies  of  the  first  part  of  the  course  of  philosophy,  in  which  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  the  preceding  schools  is  revived  and  amplified  on  its 
philosophical  grounds,  and  completed  with  a  thorough  study  of  alge- 
bra and  of  plain  and  solid  geometry.  The  complete  programme  of  mathe- 
matical study  as  it  is  developed  in  the  secondary  schools  follows  this  or- 
der :— idea  of  quantity  and  of  number ;  system  of  enumeration ;  the  four 
arithmetical  operations  on  integral  numbers ;  their  reduction,  and  philo- 
Bophical  grounds;  application  of  the  rules  to  solution  of  problems;  the 
ies  of  divisibility  of  int^pral  numbers;  division  (^nombers;  Ame* 
sir  theory  and  priiidp\«&\  lAitMce  and  character  of  ftw^ioiui; 
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redacdoQ  of  firactioiis  to  their  aUnplest  expression;  the  greatest  common 
dirisor;  reduction  of  fractions  to  the  same  denominator.  The  rules  of 
the  first  operations  applied  to  fractions ;  alone  and  with  integral  num- 
bers. Decimal  fractions ;  system  of  their  construction  and  ennnoiaticm ; 
their  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  diyision ;  reduction  of  an  ordi*  ' 
nary  fraction  to  a  decimal  one ;  periodical  simple,  and  periodical  mixed ; 
transformation  of  fractions  into  others  of  same  value,  etc.  C!omplex  num- 
bers, their  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  deci- 
mal metric  system,  which  is  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures  of 
the  country — ^its  relation  with  ih^  systems  used  in  other  countries.  Differ- 
ence between  arithmetic  and  algebra;  system  of  algebraical  enumerationi 
main  algebraical  operations,  rules,  and  their  philosophical  grounds.  Pow- 
ers of  numbers,  and  their  formation ;  extraction  of  square  and  cubic 
roots,  both  of  integral  and  fractionary  numbers— equations  and  their 
different  degrees.  Solution  of  equations  of  the  first  and  the  second  de? 
gree,  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities.  Problems  in  rdation  with 
the  theory  of  equations.  Ratio  and  proportions.  Properties  of  arith- 
metical and  of  geometrlbal  proportions.  Direct  and  inverted  ratioa 
Rule  of  three  and  problems.  Double  rule  of  three.  Rule  of  interest  and 
its  application  to  business,  especially  to  loss  and  gain,  to  reduction  of 
currencies,  to  fellowship,  etc.  Geometry  is  taught  in  the  first  year  of  the 
course  of  philosophy ;  but  before  that  time  the  pupils  received  the  fun- 
damental ideas  of  that  science,  especially  in  the  superior  primary  course. 
In  the  course  of  philosophy  this  teaching  receives  a  complete  develop- 
ment, in  the  following  order.  After  having  given  the  first  and  fundament- 
al ideas,  the  professor  of  geometry  considers  in  his  lectures  straight  lines 
on  one  and  the  same  plane,  then  he  explains  the  theories,  the  theorems, 
and  the  problems  on  angles,  perpendicular  and  oblique  lines  on  triangles, 
on  parallels,  on  polygons,  on  proportional  lines,  on  similar  polygons,  and 
on  the  area  of  polygons ;  then  proceeds  to  circles  and  straight  lines  on 
one  and  the  same  plane ;  and  undertakes  to  develop  the  theorems  and  to 
solve  the  problems  on  the  circumferences  of  the  centers  and  th6  straight 
lines,  which  have  some  points  in  common ;  on  the  measure  of  angles,  on 
the  relations  of  straight  lines  which  meet  in  and  out  of  the  circle ;  on 
regular  polygons  inscribed  and  circumscribed,  and  on  the  area  of  circle ; 
alter  which  he  applies  the  theories  to  the  solution  both  by  analysis  and 
synthesis  to  the  most  important  geometrical  problems.  Then  comes  the 
study  of  planes,  and  of  spaces  ended  by  planes;  of  planes  meeting 
straight  lines ;  of  dyhedron  angles,  of  polyhedron  angles,  of  polyhedrons 
in  general,  and  especiaUy  of  pyramid  and  prism,  on  volume  of  polyhe- 
dron on  similar  polyhedrons.  Then  cylinder,  cone,  sphere,  their  parts, 
properties,  measure,  volume  of  sphere,  etc.,  and  the  application  of  the 
theories  to  practical  problems. 

History  not  less  than  mathematics  takes  an  important  place  in  the 
programme.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  geography  precede  the  teach- 
ing of  this  branch,  and  in  the  course  of  grammar  the  professor  is  desired 
to  give  to  his  pupils  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  oC  V(ft  luito^ 
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diTisions,  uslngin  their  teaching  maps  and  drawings.  In  the  same  time 
with  geography  is  given  the  instruction  of  history  by  ethnographical  pro- 
cess ;  the  basis  of  the  historical  study  is  laid,  however,  in  the  histoiy  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  to  which  the  histories  of  all  other  ancient  peoples  are 
in  some  way  connected.  The  history  of  Rome  especially  becomes  one 
of  the  most  important  objects  of  all  the  instruction,  as  it  is  the  founda- 
tion not  only  of  modem  civilization,  but  of  all  the  history  of  Italy,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  pupils  is  directed,  as  to  the  history  of  their 
own  nation.  This  is  divided  into  different  periods,  firom  the  primitive 
immigrations  to  modem  times.  After  having  examined  the  different  im- 
migrations the  professor  considers  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  follows 
its  early  development  in  religion,  politics,  and  general  civilization.  Then 
he  examines  the  causes  of  the  Roman  greatness  in  the  republic,  describ- 
ing its  constitution  with  the  modifications  which  were  gradually  intro- 
duced in  it,  the  conquests  made  through  a  century  of  war,  the  corrup- 
tion, and  the  civil  perturbations  of  the  internal  fections,  pointing  out  the 
Gracchi,  the  war  of  Jugurtha,  Marius  and  Sylla,  Pompeius,  Crassus, 
Cassar,  Cicero,  Catilina,  the  first  triumvinSte,  Caesar's  dictatorship, 
which  brought  the  agony  and  death  of  the  republic.  The  attention  of 
the  pupils  is  next  directed  to  the  rise  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  its  progress, 
through  the  age  of  Augustus,  to  its  decline  under  Tiberius,  its  various 
vicissitudes  under  the  sway  of  the  three  last  scions  of  Csesar^s  family, 
and  of  the  three  Flavii,  their  successors.  Then  the  best  century  of  the 
empire  is  considered  in  the  times  of  Trajan  and  his  successors,  until  the 
commencement  of  its  decline  through  many  emperors  fix)m  Commodus 
to  the  successors  of  Diocletian,  to  be  restored  again  by  Constantine,  for 
some  time,  till  it  is  destroyed.  In  perusing  this  period  of  the  Roman 
history,  the  professor  is  requested  to  mark  the  different  characters  of  the 
two  civilizations,  which  he  meets  in  that  period,  the  one  old  and  pa- 
gan, the  other  new  and  christian.  The  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  under  the  Longobards,  the  popes,  and  their 
quarrel  with  the  dukes  and  kings,  the  &11  of  the  Longobards,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  code  of  laws,  which  ruled  for  a  long  time  all  the  civil  nations, 
Charlemagne,  and  the  kings  sent  by  the  emperor  to  rule  Italy.  Their 
successors  form  the  subject  of  another  period,  and  thus  the  period  of  the 
Italian  municipalities  is  opened,  in  which  so  many  great  historical  facts 
recur  to  the  teachers.  Here  we  find  the  age  of  Gregory  VII.,  the  first 
municipal  constitutions,  the  crusades,  the  quarrels  between  cities,  em- 
perors, and  popes,  the  insolence  of  the  feudal  masters,  the  schism  of  the 
west,  the  parties  which  divided  the  entire  nation.  Here  the  programme 
takes  great  amplification  on  account  of  the  history  of  Piedmont  which  as 
an  individual  state  properly  begins  from  this  period.  (1100 — 1484.) 
The  professor  of  history  is  naturally  called  to  dwell  with  preference  on 
this  part  of  the  history  of  Italy,  and  to  endeavor  to  give  to  his  pupils  i 
clear  and  thorough  idea  of  its  gradual,  development  He  is  requested 
to  describe  the  ages  and  the  facts  of  the  Yisconti,  Medici,  of  the  oUmt 
ifluential  fanuUes,  the  ^ffex^nt  ^cViVsana  which  oecurred  In  tiiii 
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period,  and  finallj  the  ciyilization  of  thia  age,  which  in  many  respects 
surpassed  not  onlj  the  preceding  but  also  the  following  periods.  Next 
comes  the  history  of  the  Spanish  dominion  oyer  Italy,  the  ages  of  Eman- 
uel Philibert,  Charles  Emanuel  I.,  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  the  wars  of  the 
French  reyolution,  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
Napoleon  consul  and  president  of  the  Italian  republic,  and  then  emperor 
and  king  of  Italy.  The  programme  is  closed  with  a  view  of  the  treaty 
of  1815,  of  the  partial  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  Italy  since 
that  time,  and  especially  the  great  struggle  for  the  national  independence 
in  1848-19. 

Logic,  metaphysics,  and  geometry  constitute  the  main  studies  of  the 
first  part  of  the  course  of  philosophy.  Earing  given  before  the  pro- 
gramme of  geometry  we  will  add  here  the  order  of  the  subjects  of  logic 
and  metaphysics,  on  which  the  professor  is  required  to  deliver  his  daily 
lectures.  As  an  introduction  to  that  study,  some  lectures  are  delivered 
on  the  general  idea  of  philosophy,  on  its  distinction,  division,  method, 
and  history.  Then  the  teaching  goes  through  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  anthropology,  as  &r  as  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  for  the  higher  questions  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  Thus  a  gene* 
ral  description  of  the  human  Acuities  is  given,  grouping  all  them  in  three 
great  divisions,  of  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral  The  senses,  sensual 
imagination,  animal  instinct,  intellectual  perception,  attention,  analysis 
and  synthesis,  abstraction,  judgment,  reasoning,  memory,  intellectual 
imagination,  will,  freedom,  spiritual  sentiment  and  instinct,  present  so 
many  dififerent  subjects  of  instruction,  and  afford  the  occasion  of  refuting 
the  doctrine  of  the  sensualist  school,  after  which  the  programme  enters 
in  logic  properly  so  called.  This  is  considered  as  the  science  of  the  art 
of  reasoning.  And  as  the  object  of  reasoning  is  certitude,  viz.:  the  cer- 
tun  knowledge  of  truth,  so  logic  is  divided  in  two  parts ;  the  first  of 
which  proposes  to  teach  the  essence  of  truth,  to  establish  its  existence, 
and  to  show  that  reasoning  is  the  certain  means  to  attain  it ;  the  second 
part  teaches  the  method  of  reasoning  to  this  end.  Thus  after  having  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  truth,  the  professor  establishes  its  existence,  refutes 
all  scepticisms,  inquiries  into  the  supremo  criterion  of  truth  and  certitude, 
distinguishes  different  species  of  certitude  and  settles  their  relative  prin- 
ciples, draws  the  different  theories  of  probability,"  and  shows  the  nature 
of  ignorance,  doubt,  and  error,  pointing  out  their  causes  and  remedies. 
Entering  afterward  into  the  art  of  reasoning,  viz.:  into  methodology,  he  dis- 
tinguishes the  different  species  of  method,  inquisitive,  deductive,  and  in- 
ductive, establishes  their  different  nature  and  laws,  and  takes  this  occa- 
sion fof  developing  the  theory  of  argumentation,  its  different  forms,  and 
&ults ;  he  concludes  the  first  part  of  logic  with  the  theory  and  rules  of 
criticism  and  exegesis.  In  the  second  part  are  considered  the  principles 
of  the  didactic  method,  of  which  the  laws  are  settled,  and  fixes  the  rules 
of  division,  definition,  and  demonstration ;  finally  the  pupils  are  directed 
to  the  method  of  polemics,  by  learning  the  rules  which  ought  to  preside 
orer  every  kind  <^  disputationy  academic  or  Socntie. 
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Metaphysics  are  divided  into  three  parts ;  psychdog^r,  oosmology,  and 
theology.  In  the  first  is  considered  the  nature  of  the  hanuui  sovi^aiid 
its  simplicity  and  spirituality  is  demonstrated  hy  its  three  fundamental 
fiumlties.  The  origin  of  tLe  human  soid,  its  connection  with  the  botfy, 
and  its  immortality  form  the  other  suljects  of  p^fchology.  Cosmology 
considers  the  world  in  its  ultimate  reasons,  and  treats  of  tiui  nature  of 
contingent  beings  and  of  their  cause,  of  tiie  general  order  oi  thfe*  world, 
and  establishes  the  general  cosmic  laws,  to  which  all  created  beings  are 
submitted.  Theology  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  in  which  are  laid 
down  the  principles  of  ontology,  yiz.:  the  science  which  considers  the 
being  in  its  unity  of  essence  and  in  its  trinity  of  forms.  This  leads  ihe 
mind  to  theology,  in  which  the  existence  of  €k>d  is  demonstrated,  his  at- 
tributes described,  and  especially  the  relation  of  the  creating  act,  botii 
with  the  act  of  the  divine  essence  and  of  the  creatures  themselves,  is 
considered. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  course  of  philosophy  the  students  i^  taught 
moral  philosophy  and  physical  science. 

The  professor  of  moral  philosophy  divides  his  teaching  in  two  main 
parts ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  considers  ethics  in  their  general  princi- 
ples, in  the  second  in  their  application.    The  general  ethics  are  divided 
in  three  parts,  viz.:  pure  nomohgy^  i.  e.,  the  science  of  the  supreme  mml 
principle ;  moral  psychology  ^  viz.:  the  science  of  man  considered  as  a  subject 
of  moral  obligation;  and  moral  logic^  viz.:  the  science  which  teaches  the 
art  of  applying  moral  law  to  man.    Here  we  have  the  discussion  on  the 
essence  of  morality,  of  good  and  evil  generally  and  especially,  of  moral 
law,  of  the  supreme  moral  principle,  and  its  consequences,  of  natural 
law,  considered  as  innate,  of  its  character  and  properties,   of  its  pro- 
mulgation, obligation  and  sanction.    After  having  given  a  comparative 
history  of  the  principal  moral  systems  which  occur  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy, the  professor  enters  upon  the  exposition  of  the  moral  fkculties, 
and  establishes  the  nature  of  human  as  distinguished  firom  moral  acts  and 
of  moral  as  distinguished  fi^m  free  acts,  and  gives  the  theory  of  moral 
responsibility.     In  moral  logic  he  considers  especially  tiie  nature  and 
origin  of  moral  conscience,  its  species  and  rules.    Then  coming  to  the 
application  he  considers  the  principal  moral  formulas,  which  are  derived 
from  the  supreme  moral  Imperative^  and  dwells  upon  those,  the  objects 
of  which  are  God  and  man.     Here  he  discourses  on  religion,  and  reli- 
gious duties  and  especially  on  the  Christian  religion,  considered  in  itsdf 
above  all  sectarian  doctrines.    Then  comes  the  discusnon  on  duties  to- 
ward ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  on  the  duties  of  our  own  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  eudaemonologic  perfection,  on  the  criterion  of  our  duties  to- 
ward our  neighbors,  on  duties  of  justice,  and  benevolaioe,  where  the 
complete  theory  is  given  of  right,  its  different  species,  its  derivation, 
transmission  and  modification.    Then  the  discussion  on  duties  arisi]^ 
from  society,— on  society  itself,  and  on  its  different  species,  natural,  do- 
mestic and  civil    In  speaking  of  civil  society,  the  professor  is  requitvd 
A  complete  exposition  ot  th«  v^>\\\<»X  coMtitation  of  tiM  ^ocmtqfi 
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ftnd  of  datieSy  and  rights  arisiDg  firom  it  Finally  the  moral  formulas  are 
considered  in  the  man,  who  executes  them,  in  his  moral  habits ;  and  here 
a  complete  theory  is  given  of  moral  virtue  and  vice,  and  of  their  species. 

The  programme  of  physical  science  is  the  firiilowing:  fint  part — Ob- 
ject of  the  physical  science,  bodies,  matter,  atoms,  simple  and  compound 
bodies,  constitution  of  bodies,  general  properties  of  bodies,  natural  forces 
or  agents. — Statia;  equilibrium  of  a  material  poin^  Parallel  forces. 
Simple  machines.  Dynamiet.  Simple  movement  Compound  and  uni- 
form movement    Reflexed  movement    Elastic  and  not  elastic  bodies. 

Bydroitatici ;  Homogeneous  liquids,  pressure  of  liquids,  floating  or 
immersed  bodies^  specific  gravity,  heterogeneous  liquids.  Mpdrodynam- 
ia;  Torricelli's  theorem,  and  its  different  applications.  Pneumatiei; 
gravity  of  the  air,  barometer,  elasticity  of  the  air,  Mariotti's  law,  elas- 
ticity of  a  mixture  of  gases.  AeousticB ;  velocity,  intensity,  echo,  prop- 
erties of  sounds,  vibrating  cords,  scale,  harmonious  sounds,  the  sense  of 
hearing,  and  of  voice.  AMtronomy  ;  fundamental  ideas  of  uranography, 
and  geography.  Sphere,  celestial  globes,  terrestrial  globes,  and  geo- 
graphical maps.  Apparent  movement  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets.  Proo& 
of  the  truth  of  the  system  of  Copernicus,  Kepler's  laws,  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  tides,  general  idea  of  the  solar  system,  comets,  peculiari* 
ties  of  the  sun  and  planets ;  sidereal  astronomy,  fixed  stars,  distances, 
panUax,  double  stars,  movement  of  the  stars,  nebulous  stars,  milky  way, 
measures  of  time.  Second  part, — MoJscular  aUracti(m  ;  crystallization, 
theory  of  Hauy — relation  between  the  crystalline  form  and  the  atomic 
constitution  of  bodies,  isomorphism,  and  bimorphism,  chemical  laws, 
allotropy,  capilllary  attraction,  endosmosis,  molecular  constitution  of 
bodies,  mechanical  qualities  of  bodies.  Calorie ;  variation  of  volume 
and  temperature,  thermometer,  common  thermometer,  differential  ther- 
mometer, thermoscopium  of  Rumford,  pyrometers,  changes,  latent  and 
sensible  caloric,  caloric  of  fusion,  caloric  of  elasticity,  specific  caloric,— 
method  of  mixtures,  Lavoisier's  method,  method  of  cooling.  Specific 
caloric  of  gases,  specific  caloric  with  a  constant  pressure  and  a  constant 
volume,  radiant  caloric,  its  intensity,  reflexion  of  caloric,  reflecting  power, 
difiusion  of  caloric,  power  of  emission  and  absorption,  transmitted  caloric, 
termocrosifl,  conducted  caloric,  its  coefficient,  safety  lamp.  Steams  and 
ga§e9j  elasticity  of  steams,  mixture  of  steams  and  gases,  density,  influence 
of  pressure  on  evaporation,  ebullition,  Papin's  digester,  eolipile,  steam- 
engines,  hygrometry,  Saussure's  hygrometer,  other  hygrometers,  sources 
of  caloric,  caloric  by  mechanic  action,  molecular  actions,  chemical  operations, 
animal  heat,  artificial  cold,  mixtures  producing  cold.  StoHe  eleetrieity  ; 
sources  of  electricity,  conductors  and  non-conductors,  electrical  machines, 
attractions  and  repulsions,  hypothesis  of  two  fluids,  electrometers,  electrical 
lig^t,  electrical  induction,  diffusion  of  electricity  on  the  superficies  of 
bodies,  points,  accumulated  electricity,  Leyden  jar,  magic  table,  condensed 
electrophOTus,  electrical  battery,  lightning,  lightning-rods,  hypothesis  of 
Franldin.  QaUanitm  ;  Experiments  of  Galvani  and  Yolta,  experiment  of 
diak%  Ydtalc  pile— Its  tfaecnry  acoordlng  lo  Yol^  ctonkil^^^  ^^^Eua 
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piles,  electrometers,  effects  of  the  electrical  current,  chemicy,  phj^ 
tod  physiologic  effects,  electridtjr  developed  fit>m  heat,  electrid^  in  the 
cr7st*l  thenno-eloctrioU  currents,  thenno-electric&I  piles,  electrid^  of 
steam-engines,  uiimsl  electridtf.  Magnetima;  General  phenomeni,  an- 
rient  hTpotbcses  on  msgnetism,  srttfidil  msgnetic,  polui^,  dedination, 
inclination,  snd  variations  of  tiie  magnetic  needle,  compass,  magnetic 
intensitj.  Eltetro-magnetum ;  Ampere's  theory,  electro-dynamic  and 
dectro-msgnetic  forces,  analogies  hetnoen  electro-djnamic  cylinders, 
magnet,  and  earth,  electro-djnamical  state  of  the  e*rth,  dectro-mag- 
netjc  and  magno-electric  induction,  electro-magnetic  and  magno-elec- 
trie  currents,  their  chemical  force,  secondary  cnrrents  of  inducti<»i, 
Yolta-dectric  induction,  double  induction,  current  inducted  from  the 
Leydon  jar,  hypothesis  on  the  terrestrial  magnetism.  Optia  ;  catoptrics, 
theories  of  light,  its  propagation,  its  inten^ty,  law  of  reflexion,  images 
of  plain  mirrors,  spherical  mirrors,  anamorphosis ;  dioptrics,  refraction, 
Descartes'  law,  prism,  lens,  amplifying  force,  optical  instruments,  sight, 
decomposition  of  light,  property  of  the  spectrum,  achromatiBm,  colors,  de- 
fraction,  colored  images,  reflexioa  and  refraction  in  the  theory  of  anda- 
lations,  constitutions  of  a  ray,  colora  of  polarized  light,  circular  polarity, 
polarity  of  calorific  and  chemical  rays.  Mettorohgy  ;  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  terrestrial  temperature,  middle  temperature,  tempenture  of 
the  ground  in  different  depths,  temperature  of  fountains,  tnnperatiirB  of 
lakes  and  seas,  atmospheric  temperatures,  perpetual  anows.  TFimA; 
periodical  winds,  irregular  winds,  hurricanes,  wat«rspoats^  watery  mete- 
ors, dew,  white-frost,  clouds  and  fog,  rain,  snow,  wonderftil  raina,  hail, 
electric  and  fire  meteors,  atmospheric  eledridty,  pboapborio  flrea,  mataoriB 
stones,  and  falling  stars,  aurora  borealis;  llgfat  metaoci,  nfaibMr,  pvka- 
Hons,  fata  iimrgana,  baronictrit  vniiations,  pi^riuclic  aiiJ  irityubi'. 

The  teaching  on  physical  science  is  given  by  loclures,  recitations,  writ- 
ten compoEition ;  and  it  is  explained  by  a  series  of  eapcrunents,  whicti 
the  pupils  attend  according  to  the  order  of  tlte  lectures,  For  llicse  ax- 
perimcnts  the  miiuLcipaliliLS  are  nvjucstcd  to  tiuuidi  (&a  colleges  of  their 
own  cities  with  apparatus  ;inil  iiistriimeot*,  of  whidi  erery  collrgi;  pos- 
sesses a  collection  more  or  h.--^  rnm^lglix.*  Tlu  Other  parti  of  the  cuuiw 
of  philosophy  are  riso  U  "  ' 

gencrnlly  the  S 
grammar  and  fi 

c  rules  of  f) 

10  praotiailg 
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Am  priiQM7  courses ;  and  the  only  means  allowed  Ibr  the  c< 
tbe  re&actoij  pupils  are  the  admonitioa  given  by  the  profesBor,  bj 
the  director,  or  by  the  superinlendent  of  the  schools,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offense.  SometimeH  tha  admonitioa  is  giren  belon  th» 
collegial  council,  and  when  this  fiuls  to  bring  the  pupil  to  his  duty,  he  if 
formally  expelled  from  the  college.  In  this  case  he  can  not  be  admitted 
into  any  other  college  of  the  State,  before  he  obtains  such  an  admismon 
from  the  government. 

The  Becondaiy  instruction  in  the  collt^es  of  tha  State  is  almost  free ; 
as  the  pupils  are  only  obliged  to  pay  a  small  annual  fee  of  fliteen 
francs.  The  teaching  is  given  every  day  of  the  week,  except  Thurs- 
days and  Sundays;  the  scholastic  year  beginsonthe  IGth  of  October,  and 
ends  for  the  course  of  philosophy  in  the  last  part  of  June,  and  for  tho 
other  courses  with  the  close  of  July. 

In  186S,  there  were  3S  royal  and  national  coUc^^  supported  by  the 
govemmenL  In  the  same  year  there  were  IT  municipal  colleges  more 
or  less  complete )  the  pupils  reached  a  total  number  of  16,000,  and  the 
number  of  tcachera  and  professors  was  about  1000.  There  were  besides 
« lew  seminaries,  belonging  to  bishops,  in  which  the  pupils  were  prepared 
fta*  the  ecclesiastics]  education  to  be  given  in  the  high  seminaries,  after 
they  have  completed  the  secondary  course.  The  instruction  given  in  these 
■eminarics  is  not  recognized  by  the  government,  and  does  not  give  any 
light  to  the  pupils  to  be  admitted  to  the  university,  unless  the  bishops 
obtain  tha  permiaaion  ol  opening  such  seminanes,  and  unless  the  teach- 
•n  and  profeBsors  appointed  by  them  have  received  their  diploma  from 
fl»  mdverdty.  In  every  case  the  government  reHerves  to  itself  the  right 
tt  intpeotian  in  theae  institutions.  There  are  also  a  few  private  schools, 
to  wUdi  an  granted  the  privileges  of  the  public  institutions ;  vis.:  of 
Mcnting  tUdr  pupils  for  lulml.-^on  to  the  university.  But  to  enjoy 
s  privilege,  the  professors  rtiiist  have  received  their  diploma  from  the 
^remity,  must  follow  the  programmes  of  the  public  schools,  use  the 
a  t»st-baoks  approviH)  fur  tlm  etdlq^  uid  pay  the  ordinary  fees  to 
A  treasun^r.  Besides,  a  sptciiU  decree  of  the  minister  of  public  inslruc- 
is  required  by  whicli  tht^  cstubli^iment  of  such  schools  is  granted. 
i,  however,  have  a  riglil  to  have  thur  children  educated  in  thor 
i  but  for  the  Tatiiiity  of  the  course  of  philosophy  they  must 
a  through  professors  approved  by  the  university, 
I  ccrtitieate  of  a  parent,  by  which  it  is  testified 
■  regular  course  of  giammar  and  rhetoric  in  his 
b  have  him  admitted  to  the  examination  for  ad- 


luii  CuMKAL  Schools — The  direction  of 
belongs  to  «  ptnnaoent  comimittee  of  five  mem- 
university.  The  number  of  these  conunittees  is 
the  univerntie^  and  Uteir  jurisdiction  is  confined 
by  the  university,  to  which  they  belong.  Under 
committefls  thve  snfvai  iDBpMton,'«\i(]iwtaiSn 
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it  is  to  yisit  every  year  all  the  public  and  priyate  secondary  schools.  Be- 
sides there  is  in  eyery  college  a  council,  which  is  presided  orer  by  the 
royal  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  proyince,  and  composed  of  the 
director  of  the  institution,  oi  the  professor  of  religion,  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy,  of  one  of  rhetoric,  of  one  ei  grammar,  and  of 
another  of  mathematics,  or  of  any  other  scientific  course.  This  oouncfl 
has  the  immediate  direction  of  the  college,  and  it  is  its  duty  to  enforce 
the  regulations  published  by  the  permanent  committee,  to  which  they 
send  an  annual  report  of  the  conditions  of  the  school&  Should  there  be 
an  establishment  for  boarding  and  lodging  the  pupils  annexed  to  the  col- 
leges, as  in  some  cases,  a  president  is  appointed  to  direct  it  in  connection 
with  a  council  of  administration.  In  this  case  a  censor  of  discipline  and 
a  few  assistants  are  added  to  the  other  officers. 

(To  be  continaed.) 


SL  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  CHICAGO  * 

BT  W.  ■.  WILLS, 

Superintendent  of  PubUe  Sohooli, 


The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  public  schools  for 
the  year  1856,  is  the  organization  of  a  High  School  for  both  sexes; 
embracing  three  distinct  departments — Classical,  English  High,  and 
Normal.    This  school  was  opened  on  the  8th  of  October. 

No  other  city  in  the  Union  has  so  early  in  its  history,  manifested 
such  liberality  in  the  endowment  of  a  High  School  for  both  sexes. 
In  Boston,  a  public  Latin  School  was  instituted  as  early  as  1635,  and 
an  English  School  in  1821 ;  but  these  schools  provided  for  the  in- 
struction of  boys  only.  The  arrangements  for  a  Girl's  High  School 
were  not  perfected  till  1855.  The  Central  High  School  of  Philadel- 
phia was  organized  in  1838,  and  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  ex- 
istence was  without  a  rival  in  the  completeness  of  its  appointments 
and  the  extent  of  its  course  of  instruction.  Its  only  compeer  at  the 
present  time  is  the  Free  Academy  of  New  York,  which  was  organized 
in  1849.  Both  of  these  schools,  though  open  and  free  to  all  classes, 
embrace  a  course  of  instruction  that  is  equal  to  an  ordinary  college 
course,  and  both  have  the  power  to  confer  the  usual  college  degrees ; 
but  they  are  for  boys  only,  and  neither  New  York  nor  Philadelphia 
has  yet  made  any  special  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  girls. 
The  number  and  character  of  the  girls  already  admitted  to  the  Chi- 
cago High  School,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
Conmion  Council  in  making  the  same  provision  for  them  as  for  the 
other  sex. 

Though  our  public  schools  have  heretofore  been  under  one  general 
direction,  they  have  yet  been  so  many  separate  institutions,  in  a  great 
degree  independent  of  each  other.  We  have  now  one  central  High 
School,  to  which  all  the  others  bear  the  most  direct  and  intimate  rela- 
tion ;  so  that  the  establishment  of  this  school  not  only  gives  com- 
pleteness to  our  system  of  public  instruction,  but  serves  also  to  bind 
the  other  schools  more  doeely  together. 

Admission  to  the  High  School, — On  the  morning  of  the  examina- 

*  Tbe  feUoirliv  ivtiGto  eomtltiitatn  ponkm  of  the  ■ntlior't  Ttdrd  iLurani  V«gaiV  ^ 
of  Poblle  Sebooli  of  tiM  c^f  of  Chie«f9,  fo  Om  1  tv  ISM. 
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tion,  each  candidate  is  presented  with  a  card  having  aome  partjealar 
number  written  on  it,  by  which  the  candidate  is  known  during  the 
day.  On  the  back  of  the  card  are  printed  several  directions  and 
ezpbinations : 

1.  Tbrouglioat  tlie  ezaminBtion  70a  wfll  be  known  onlj  hj  the  iHunber  onibe  oppo- 
site side  of  tbie  card. 

2.  Do  not  write  your  name  upon  any  of  your  exerciaes. 

3.  Write  your  number  veiy  plainly  at  the  u^ipvt  left  hand  corner  of  eadi  ezereisa, 
your  age  in  years  and  months  at  the  upper  right  hand  comer,  and  the  date  in  die  mid- 
dle, so  that  they  will  all  be  on  the  same  line. 

4.  Number  each  answer  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  qiies|i<Ni. 

5.  Avoid  all  communication  with  other  candidates. 

6.  Be  careful  not  to  lose  this  card ;  candidates  admitted  will  bring  their  cards  with 
them  at  the  opening  of  the  school 

Slips  of  paper  are  next  distribated  among  the  candidates,  on  which 
they  write  their  names  and  numbers  on  their  cards.  These  pi^rs 
are  collected  and  carefully  laid  aside,  till  after  the  examination  has  been 
completed  and  the  Board  has  decided  on  the  admissions.  They  are 
then  used  to  identify  the  successful  applicants.  After  attending  to 
these  preliminaries,  the  candidates  are  distributed  in  different  rooms, 
and  arranged  at  separate  desks  so  as  to  prevent,  as  &r  as  possible,  any 
opportunity  for  communication  with  one  another.  Each  candidate  is 
ftirnished  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  also  with  pen,  ink  and  paper. 
The  first  set  of  questions,  printed  on  slips  of  paper,  is  now  distributed 
at  the  same  moment  in  all  the  rooms,  and  the  candidates  are  allowed 
a  definite  time  to  write  out  their  answers ;  usually  from  an  hoar  to 
an  hour  and  a  half^  according  to  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the 
questions.  Every  effort  is  made  to  put  the  candidates  as  much  at 
ease  as  possible,  and  secure  them  from  all  unnecessary  embarrassment 
If  they  do  not  understand  any  of  the  requirements,  or  lack  little  con- 
venience for  writing  out  their  work,  they  are  requested  to  make  known 
their  difficulties  with  the  utmost  freedom.  Each  candidate  writes  the 
number  of  his  card  at  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  his  exercise,  be- 
fore passing  it  in.  When  the  time  appointed  for  the  first  exerdse 
expires,  the  answers  written  by  the  candidates  are  collected  together, 
and  the  next  set  of  questions  is  distributed  as  before,  and  so  on, 
through  the  day.  Besides  the  teachers  of  the  school,  on  whom  the 
examination  chiefly  devolves,  several  members  of  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors and  the  superintendent  are  in  constant  attendance,  aiding 
and  directing  in  the  different  exercises.  A  large  part  of  the  labor  still 
remans  to  be  performed,  aft^r  the  candidates  are  dismissed.  Several 
dm  are  now  spent  by  the  teachers  in  examining  the  papers  that  have 
written.  Every  answer  is  read  with  care,  and  its  value,  pa^ma^sA 
Mde  of  100,  IB  maxk^  m  the  margiii.    The  sum  of  Hmn. 
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estimates  standing  against  the  seyeral  answers  on  any  one  paper,  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  answers  on  the  paper,  gives  the  average  for  that 
exercise.  The  averages  of  each  candidate  in  all  the  different  branches 
are  set  against  the  card  number  by  which  he  is  known  during  the  ex- 
amination ;  and  the  sum  of  these  averages,  divided  by  the  number 
of  branches,  gives  the  general  average  of  each.  To  render  the  result 
of  the  examination  still  more  reliable,  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
the  superintendent  select  the  papers  of  all  the  candidates  whose  gen- 
eral averages  are  within  five  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  lowest  rank  ad- 
mitted, whether  above  or  below,  and  revise  all  the  estimates  with  spe- 
cial care.  This  course  ensures  uniformity  in  the  standard  of  judging, 
and  also  the  correction  of  any  slight  errors  that  may  have  occurred  in 
estimating  the  answers  of  any  candidate  who  could  possibly  be  affected 
by  such  an  error.  The  names  of  candidates  are  never  seen  by  any 
one,  from  the  time  they  are  received  on  the  morning  of  the  examina- 
tion, till  after  this  revision  of  estimates  and  the  final  decision  of  the 
Board.  As  the  question  of  a  candidate's  admission  or  rejection  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  general  average  of  his  examination,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  injustice  should  be  done  to  any  of  the  applicants. 
There  are  doubtless  cases  in  which  ciwdidates  are  not  able  to  do  jus- 
tice to  themeelves  ;  and  these  instances  would  be  far  more  numerous 
if  the  examination  was  conducted  orally.  A  large  number  and  vari- 
ety of  experiments  have  been  tried  by  different  Boards  of  Examin- 
ers, aud  they  have  almost  invariably  resulted  in  the  decision  that  writ- 
ten examinations  afford  the  most  reliable  test  of  qualifications,  and 
are  on  the  whole  the  most  just  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  This 
mode  of  examining  candidates  is  now  adopted  in  nearly  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union. 

If  any  instance  occurs  in  which  an  applicant  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
jected for  insufficient  reasons,  the  answers  on  which  this  rejection  is 
based  are  always  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  in  the  ap- 
plicant's own  hand,  and  can  be  examined  at  any  time  by  the  candi- 
date or  his  friends.  There  have  been  several  cases  in  which  the  pa- 
rents of  applicants  have  called  at  the  office  for  this  purpose,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  tingle  instance  has  occurred  in  which  the  party  in- 
terested has  not  been  perfectly  satisfied,  after  making  the  examination, 
that  the  decision  of  the  Board  was  just 

The  examinations  thus  fiir  has  been  confined  to  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  conducting  the  examination  in  reading,  each  candidate  is 
requested  to  read  two  passages,  one  in  poetry  and  one  in  prose.  The 
estimates  in  penmanship  are  based  upon  the  written  answeta  ^Vsidi 
•M  given  in  the  other  bnmohes. 
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The  first  examination  for  admission  to  the  High  School  was  held 
July  15th,  1856.  The  whole  number  examined  was  158.  Of  these^ 
114,  were  admitted,  and  44  rejected.  The  per  cent,  of  correct  an- 
sweis  required  for  admission  at  this  examination  was  Jifty.  A  tpeckd 
examination  was  held  Oct  1st.,  for  those  only  whose  rank  at  the  pre- 
vious examination  stood  as  high  as  forty  per  cent,  and  those  who  had 
been  detained  from  the  examination  by  sickness.  The  number  ad- 
mitted at  this  examination  was  11,  and  the  number  rejected  24.  At 
the  examination  held  Dec.  19th,  the  whole  number  of  applicants  waa 
204;  of  whom  51  were  admitted  and  153  rejected.  The  per  cent 
of  correct  answers  required  for  admission  at  this  examination  was 
fifty-seven. 

It  is  essential  to  a  complete  system  of  free  schools,  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  higher  as 
well  as  lower  branches  of  study  and  discipline,  and  such  an  education 
Chicago  now  freely  offers  to  the  humblest  of  her  children.  But 
while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  to  make  this  provision  for  those  whose 
time  allows  them  to  pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study,  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  High  School  are  not  to  be  estimated 
simply  by  the  influence  it  exerts  upon  its  own  pupils.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  one  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments advanced  for  its  establishment,  was  the  influence  it  would 
exert  upon  the  common  schools;  and  after  it  has  completed  the 
seventh  year  of  its  existence,  the  Board  of  Education,  in  their  last 
Report,  appeal  to  its  history  as  evidence  that  this  expectation  of  its 
projectors  has  not  been  disappointed.  As  early  as  1844,  the  Ckmtrol- 
lers  of  the  Public  Schoob  of  Philadelphia,  in  speaking  of  the  High 
School  of  that  city,  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  the  influence  of  the 
institution  upon  the  other  schools  is  believed  to  be  worth  more  than 
all  it  cost,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  actual 
pupils."  Similar  sentiments  are  embodied  in  the  School  Reports  of 
Cincinnati,  Providence,  and  other  cities.  Although  it  is  now  but 
a  few  months  since  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  High  School,  it  is  al- 
ready exercising  a  salutary  influence  through  every  grade  of  the 
public  schools.  Rightly  directed,  this  influence  has,  in  other  dtieSi 
been  found  to  do  more  to  elevate  the  lower  schools  than  any  other 
agency  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  It  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  who  are  expecting  soon  to  offer  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  High  School.  While  they  are  putting 
forth  their  best  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  thia  object^  they 
become  in  turn  so  many  examples  by  which  those  below  are  stimnibi- 
increased  diligence  and  zeal,  and  thus  a  healthy  tone  of 
to  every  part  of  ti:ie  «^«\«iii^^xsi^<^\i>^<tti\.V^thA 
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The  rule  requiring  a  period  of  attendance  upon  the  public  schoolsy 
as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  High  School,  is  essential  to  the 
greatest  improvement  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools ;  but  it 
has  been  found  in  other  cities,  that  all  the  substantial  benefits  of  this 
rule  are  gained  by  requiring  a  iinffle  year's  attendance  upon  the  pub- 
lic schools.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest,  that  it  may  be  desirable  to 
rescind  or  modify  the  rule  requiring  two  yeari  attendance. 

Organization, — ^No  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors, to  give  the  High  School  a  right  direction  at  the  beginning; 
and  I  believe  that  such  an  institution  could  hardly  be  opened  under 
similar  circumstances,  with  a  better  system  of  classification  and 
instruction,  or  with  greater  promise  of  permanent  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess. The  three  Departments — Classical,  English  High,  and  Normal — 
are  now  fully  and  distinctly  organized  under  one  general  direction,  as 
parts  of  a  complete  system  of  higher  education.  Provision  is  made  for 
instruction  in  the  modem  languages,  and  the  class  in  German 
already  numbers  forty-seven,  and  the  class  in  French  forty.  The 
Board  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  principal  who 
is  eminently  qualified  for  the  situation  which  he  is  called  to  fill.  To 
his  practical  wisdom  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
school,  it  is  in  a  great  degree  indebted  for  the  elevated  position  it  has 
already  attained.  Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  fidelity 
and  earnestness  of  the  teachers  who  have  assisted  in  the  organization 
and  instruction  of  the  different  departments. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  High  School  at  the  present 
time,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-one.  Of  these,  fifty  belong  to  the 
Classical  Department,  seventy-nine  to  the  English  High,  and  twenty- 
two  to  the  Normal  Department  The  building  has  accommodations 
for  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  pupils.  The  average  age  of 
the  pupils  in  the  High  School,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1857,  was 
fifteen  and  seven-twelfths  years.  The  average  age  in  the  Classical 
Department  was  fifteen  and  six-twelfths ;  in  the  English  High  De- 
partment, fifteen  and  one-twelfth,  and  in  the  Normal  Department, 
seventeen  and  nine-twelfths.  The  Normal  or  Teachers*  Department, 
which  has  opened  under  favorable  auspices,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  our  system  of  public  schools ;  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope  that  a  large  portion  of  the  female  teachers  employed  in 
the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  will  hereafter  be  furnished  by  our 
own  Normal  School 

Written  JSxaminationB. — ^Besides  frequent  oral  reviews  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  study,  at  the  close  of  each  term  the  several  class- 
es are  subjected  to  a  written  examination  on  all  the  general  toxica  tA 
which  they  have  attended,  and  no  pupil  is  advanced  \a  %  \a^«t  <2Mik 
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Metaphysics  are  divided  into  three  parts ;  psychology,  oosmology,  and 
theology.  In  the  first  is  considered  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and 
its  simplicity  and  spirituality  is  demonstrated  hy  its  tiiree  fundamental 
Realties.  The  origin  of  tlie  human  soul,  its  connection  with  the  hody, 
and  its  immortality  form  the  other  suljects  of  psychology.  €k>sm(dogy 
considers  the  world  in  its  ultimate  reasons,  and  treats  of  the  nature  of 
contingent  beings  and  of  their  cause,  of  the  general  order  of  th^  world, 
and  establishes  the  general  cosmic  laws,  to  which  all  created  beings  are 
submitted.  Theology  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  in  which  are  laid 
down  the  principles  of  ontology,  yiz.:  the  science  which  considers  the 
being  in  its  unity  of  essence  and  in  its  trinity  of  forms.  This  leads  the 
mind  to  theology,  in  which  the  existence  of  €k>d  is  demonstrated,  his  at- 
tributes described,  and  especially  the  relation  of  the  creating  act,  both 
widi  the  act  of  the  divine  essence  and  of  the  creatures  themselves,  is 
considered. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  course  of  philosophy  the  students  are  taught 
moral  philosophy  and  physical  science. 

The  professor  of  moral  philosophy  divides  his  teaching  in  two  main 
parts ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  considers  ethics  in  their  general  princi- 
ples, in  the  second  in  their  application.  The  general  ethics  are  divided 
in  three  parts,  viz.:  pure  nomohgy^  i.  e.,  the  science  of  the  supreme  moral 
principle ;  moral  psychology,  viz.:  the  science  of  man  considered  as  a  subject 
of  moral  obligation ;  and  moral  logic,  viz.:  the  science  which  teaches  the 
art  oi  applying  moral  law  to  man.  Here  we  have  the  discussion  on  the 
essence  of  morality,  of  good  and  evil  generally  and  especially,  of  moral 
law,  of  the  supreme  moral  principle,  and  its  consequences,  of  natural 
law,  considered  as  innate,  of  its  character  and  properties,  of  its  pro- 
mulgation, obligation  and  sanction.  After  having  given  a  comparative 
history  of  the  principal  moral  systems  which  occur  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy, the  professor  enters  upon  the  exposition  of  the  moral  fitculties, 
and  establishes  the  nature  of  human  as  distinguished  from  moral  acts  and 
of  moral  as  distinguished  from  fr^e  acts,  and  gives  the  theory  of  moral 
responsibility.  In  moral  logic  he  considers  especially  the  nature  and 
origin  of  moral  conscience,  its  species  and  rules.  Then  coming  to  the 
application  he  considers  the  principal  moral  formulas,  which  are  derived 
from  t^e  supreme  moral  Imperatwc,  and  dwells  upon  those,  the  objects 
of  which  are  God  and  man.  Here  he  discourses  on  religion,  and  reli- 
gious duties  and  especially  on  the  Christian  religion,  considered  in  itself 
above  all  sectarian  doctrines.  Then  comes  the  discussion  on  duties  to- 
ward ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  on  the  duties  of  our  own  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  eudaemonologic  perfection,  on  the  criterion  of  our  duties  to- 
ward our  neighbors,  on  duties  of  justice,  and  benevolence,  where  the 
complete  theory  is  given  of  right,  its  difierent  species,  its  derivation, 
transmission  and  modification.  Then  the  discussion  on  duties  arising 
fitm  society,— on  society  itself,  and  on  its  different  species,  natural,  do- 
mestic and  civil  In  speaking  of  civil  society,  the  professor  is  required 
^  gi?e  A  complete  eicposltion  ot  \]h«  i^>i\AC^  cxni^e^iNsQ^antk^  <iM  coonivfi 
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and  of  datieSy  and  rights  arising  firom  it  Finally  the  moral  formulas  ave 
considered  in  the  man,  who  executes  them,  in  his  moral  habits ;  and  here 
a  complete  theory  is  given  of  moral  virtue  and  vice,  and  of  their  species. 

The  programme  of  physical  science  is  the  following :  fint  fart, — Ob- 
ject of  the  physical  science,  bodies,  matter,  atoms,  simple  and  compound 
bodies,  constitution  of  bodies,  general  properties  of  bodies,  natural  forces 
or  agents. — SUUia;  equilibrium  of  a  material  poin^  Parallel  forces. 
Simple  machines.  Dynamics.  Simple  movement  Ck)mpound  and  uni- 
form movement    Reflezed  movement    Elastic  and  not  elastic  bodies. 

BydroataticB ;  Homogeneous  liquids,  pressure  of  liquids,  floating  or 
immersed  bodies^  specific  gravity,  heterogeneous  liquids.  Bydrod^nam^ 
ia;  Torricelli*s  theorem,  and  its  different  applications.  Pnetimatiei; 
gravity  of  the  air,  barometer,  elasticity  of  the  air,  Mariotti's  law,  elas- 
ticity of  a  mijture  of  gases.  AeousticB ;  velocity,  intensity,  echo,  prop* 
erties  of  sounds,  vibrating  cords,  scale,  harmonious  sounds,  the  sense  of 
hearing,  and  of  voice.  Astronomy  ;  fundamental  ideas  of  uranography, 
and  geography.  Sphere,  celestial  globes,  terrestrial  globes,  and  geo- 
graphical maps.  Apparent  movement  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets.  Proofo 
of  the  truth  of  the  system  of  Copernicus,  Kepler's  laws,  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  tides,  general  idea  of  the  solar  system,  comets,  peculiari* 
ties  of  the  sun  and  planets ;  sidereal  astronomy,  fixed  stars,  distances, 
paralax,  double  stars,  movement  of  the  stars,  nebulous  stars,  milky  way, 
measures  of  time.  Second  part. — Molecular  attraction  ;  crystallization, 
theory  of  Hauy — ^relation  between  the  crystalline  form  and  the  atomic 
constitution  of  bodies,  isomorphism,  and  bimorphism,  chemical  laws, 
allotropy,  capilllary  attraction,  endosmosis,  molecular  constitution  of 
bodies,  mechanical  qualities  of  bodies.  Caloric ;  variation  of  volume 
and  temperature,  thermometer,  common  thermometer,  differential  ther- 
mometer, thermoscopium  of  Rumford,  pyrometers,  changes,  latent  and 
sensible  caloric,  caloric  of  fusion,  caloric  of  elasticity,  specific  caloric,-^ 
method  of  mixtures,  Lavoisier's  method,  method  of  cooling.  Spedfio 
caloric  of  gases,  specific  caloric  with  a  constant  pressure  and  a  constant 
volume,  radiant  caloric,  its  intensity,  reflexion  of  caloric,  reflecting  power, 
diflfiifflon  of  caloric,  power  of  emission  and  absorption,  transmitted  caloric, 
termocrosifl,  conducted  caloric,  its  coefficient,  safety  lamp.  Steams  and 
gaseSy  elasticity  of  steams,  mixture  (^  steams  and  gases,  density,  influence 
of  pressure  on  evaporation,  ebullition,  Papin's  digester,  eolipile,  steam- 
engines,  hygrometry,  Saussure's  hygrometer,  other  hygrometers,  sources 
of  caloric,  caloric  by  mechanic  action,  molecular  actions,  chemical  operations^ 
animal  heat,  artificial  cold,  mixtures  producing  cold.  Static  electricity  ; 
sources  of  electricity,  conductors  and  non-conductors,  electrical  machines, 
attractions  and  repulsions,  hypothesis  of  two  fluids,  electrometers,  electrical 
lig^t,  electrical  induction,  diffusion  of  electricity  on  the  superficies  of 
bodies,  points,  accumulated  electricity,  Leyden  jar,  magic  table,  condensed 
electrophorus,  electrical  battery,  lightning,  lightning-rods,  hypothesis  of 
Franklin.  Galeanism  ;  Experiments  of  Galvani  and  Yolta,  experiment  of 
diaksi  Voltaic  pHe^Its  tfaecnry  according  to  YoUa^  ctoi»fial  ^votrj  ^l^^Eua 
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piles,  electrometers,  effects  of  the  electrical  current,  chemical,  phync, 
and  physiologic  effects,  electricity  developed  firom  heat,  electricity  in  the 
crystal  thermo-electrical  currents,  thermo-electrical  piles,  dectridfy  of 
steam-engines,  animal  electricity.    Moffnetism  ;  General  phenomena,  an- 
cient hypotheses  on  magnetism,  artificial  magnetic,  polarity,  declination, 
inclination,  and  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  compass,  magnetic 
intensity.    Blectro-magnetum ;  Ampere's  theory,  electnMlynainic  and 
electro-magnetic  forces,  analogies  between  electro-dynamic  cylinders, 
magnet,  and  earth,  electro-dynamical  state  of  the  earth,  electro-mag- 
netic and  magno-electric  induction,  electro-magnetic  and  magno-elec- 
tric  currents,  their  chemical  force,  secondary  currents  of  induction, 
Yolta-electric  induction,  double  induction,  current  inducted  from  the 
Leydcn  jar,  hypothesis  on  the  terrestrial  magnetism.     Optics;  catoptrics, 
theories  of  light,  its  propagation,  its  intensity,  law  of  reflexion,  images 
of  plain  mirrors,  spherical  mirrors,  anamorphosis ;  dioptrics,  refiraction, 
Descartes'  law,  prism,  lens,  amplifying  force,  optical  instruments,  sight, 
decomposition  of  light,  property  of  the  spectrum,  achromatism,  colors,  de- 
firaction,  colored  ioiages,  reflexion  and  refraction  in  the  theory  of  undu- 
lations, constitutions  of  a  ray,  colors  of  polarized  light,  circular  polarity, 
polarity  of  calorific  and  chemical  rays.    Meteorology  ;  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  terrestrial  temperature,  middle  temperature,  temperature  of 
the  ground  in  different  depths,  temperature  of  fountains,  temperature  of 
lakes  and  seas,  atmospheric  temperatures,  perpetual  snows.     Winds; 
periodical  winds,  irregular  winds,  hurricanes,  waterspouts,  watery  mete- 
ors, dew,  white-frost,  clouds  and  fog,  rain,  snow,  wonderful  rains,  hail, 
electric  and  fire  meteors,  atmospheric  electricity,  phosphoric  fires,  meteoric 
stones,  and  falling  stars,  aurora  borealis ;   light  meteors,  rainbow,  parhe- 
lions,  fata  morgana,  barometric  variations,  periodic  and  irregular. 

The  teaching  on  physical  science  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  writ- 
ten composition ;  and  it  is  explained  by  a  series  of  experiments,  which 
the  pupils  attend  according  to  the  order  of  the  lectures.  For  these  ex- 
periments the  municipalities  are  requested  to  furnish  the  colleges  of  their 
own  cities  with  apparatus  and  instruments,  of  which  every  collie  pos- 
sesses a  collection  more  or  less  complete.*  The  other  parts  of  the  course 
of  philosophy  are  also  taught  by  lectures,  and  by  recitations,  in  which 
generally  the  Socratic  method  is  followed.  The  teaching  of  the  courses  of 
grammar  and  of  rhetoric  proceeds  by  lectures,  reading  and  explanation 
of  classics,  by  translations  and  compositions,  and  by  learning  the  theo- 
retic rules  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric,  which  are  previously  explained 
by  the  professors  from  the  text-books,  and  which  are  graduaHy  applied 
to  practical  examples. 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  kept  by  a  stringent  enforcement  of  all 

joihe  regulations,  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  permanent  committee  f<v 

the  direction  of  the  secondary  instruction.    Yet  every  kind  of  corporal 

punishment  is  stricUy  prohibited  not  only  in  the  secondary,  but  also  in 


*  Besides  these  collecUont  of  K\«nl\&c  spptntus,  slmoit  tvery  city  poMMiw  a  paUio 
libnrjr  for  the  use  of  its  college  and  pop\jl«JL\oii. 
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the  primary  courses ;  and  the  only  means  allowed  for  the  correction  of 
the  refiractoiy  pupils  are  the  admonition  given  by  the  professor,  by 
the  director,  or  by  the  superintendent  of  the  schools,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offense.  Sometimes  the  admonition  is  given  beibre  the 
coUegial  council,  and  when  this  fails  to  bring  the  pupil  to  his  duty,  he  is 
formally  expelled  from  the  college.  In  this  case  he  can  not  be  admitted 
into  any  other  college  of  the  State,  before  he  obtains  such  an  admission 
from  the  government 

The  secondary  instruction  in  the  colleges  of  the  State  is  ahnost  free ; 
as  the  pupils  are  only  obliged  to  pay  a  small  annual  fee  of  fifteen 
francs.  The  teaching  is  given  every  day  of  the  week,  except  Thurs- 
days and  Sundays;  the  scholastic  year  begins  on  the  15th  of  October,  and 
ends  for  the  course  of  philosophy  in  the  last  part  of  June,  and  for  the 
other  courses  with  the  close  of  July. 

In  1856,  there  were  39  royal  and  national  colleges  supported  by  the 
government  In  the  same  year  there  were  47  municipal  colleges  more 
or  less  complete ;  the  pupils  reached  a  total  number  of  15,000,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  and  professors  was  about  1000.  There  were  besides 
a  few  seminaries,  belonging  to  bishops,  in  which  the  pupils  were  prepared 
fbr  the  ecclesiastical  education  to  be  given  in  the  high  seminaries,  after 
they  have  completed  the  secondary  course.  The  instruction  given  in  these 
seminaries  is  not  recognized  by  the  government,  and  does  not  give  any 
right  to  the  pupils  to  be  admitted  to  the  university,  imless  the  bishops 
obtain  the  permission  oi  opening  such  seminaries,  and  unless  the  teach- 
ers and  professors  appointed  by  them  have  received  their  diploma  from 
the  university.  In  every  case  the  government  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
of  inspection  in  these  institutions.  There  are  also  a  few  private  schools, 
to  which  are  granted  the  privileges  of  the  public  institutions;  viz.:  of 
presenting  their  pupils  for  admission  to  the  university.  But  to  enjoy 
this  privilege,  the  professors  must  have  received  their  diploma  from  the 
university,  must  follow  the  programmes  of  the  public  schools,  use  the 
same  text-books  approved  fbr  the  colleges,  and  pay  the  ordinary  fees  to 
the  treasurer.  Besides,  a  special  decree  of  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  required  by  which  the  establishment  of  such  schools  is  granted. 
Parents,  however,  have  a  right  to  have  their  children  educated  in  their 
own  families ;  but  for  the  validity  of  the  course  of  philosophy  they  must 
give  them  this  instruction  through  professors  approved  by  the  university. 
For  any  other  course  the  certificate  of  a  parent,  by  which  it  is  testified 
that  his  child  pursued  the  regular  course  of  gramnuu*  and  rhetoric  in  his 
own  family,  is  sufficient  to  have  him  admitted  to  the  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  courses  of  the  university. 

€k>vERNMENT  OF  THE  Seoondabt  CLASSICAL  ScHOOLS. — ^Tho  direction  of 
these  schools  and  colleges  belongs  to  a  permanent  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  the  university.  The  number  of  these  committees  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  the  universities,  and  their  jurisdiction  is  confined 
to  the  district  embraced  by  the  university,  to  which  they  belong.    Under 

the  dependence  of  these  committees  there  are  four  inspecton^'wYtfMib  ^N9n 
Na  9.— [Voii.  m.,  Na  8.J— M 
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new  system  of  examination.  While  in  the  fonner  colleges  the  instnie- 
tion  was  given  by  eight  or  nine  teachers,  in  the  new  ones  the  progranune 
is  carried  out  by  fifteen  or  twenty  professors,  whose  condition  was  bet> 
tered  by  the  new  organization. 

The  course  of  Latin  Grammar  is  of  three  years,  and  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  over  each  of  which  presides  a  professor.  No  one  can  enter 
into  the  first  part  of  the  course  without  having  passed  an  examination  on 
the  subjects  of  the  highest  primary  course.  The  promotion  firom  a  part 
of  one  course  to  another  depends  always  on  the  result  of  the  examination. 
The^  following  is  the  programme  of  the  grammatical  course : — 

First  year, — Continuation  of  the  Italian  grammar,  the  first  elements 
of  the  Latin  grammar.    Sacred  history  and  arithmetic. 

Second  year. — Italian  grammar,  grammatical  rules  applied  to  the  ex- 
planation of  some  selected  pieces  of  classic  writers  fi'om  the  reader.  Ele- 
ments of  Latin  grammar  continued.     Sacred  history  and  arithmetic 

Third  year, — Italian  grammar ;  analysis  of  the  thoughts  of  the  classics^ 
Latin  grammar.  Prosody. — Its  application  to  the  reading  of  classic  writers 
Religion.    Arithmetic.    Roman  and  Greek  history,  and  ancient  geography. 

Course  of  Rhetoric  with  two  professors.  First  year, — Composition, 
explanation  of  the  text-book  of  rhetoric,  Greek  grammar,  religion, 
history,  mathematics.  Second  year. — Different  kinds  of  composition, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  explanation  of  the  text-book  of  rhetoric  in 
connection  with  the  compositions  which  are  under  examination.  Greek 
grammar. — Its  rules  applied  to  the  explanation  of  some  selected  pieces  firom 
the  reader.  Religion,  history,  mathematics,  French  language.  Beades 
their  own  professors,  the  courses  of  grammar  and  rhetorics  have  four 
professors  in  common  for  the  instruction  of  religion,  hist(»ry,  and  geog- 
raphy, mathematics,  and  modem  languages. 

Course  of  Philosophy  with  two  professors.  First  year. — ^Logic  and 
metaphysics,  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  religion,  Italian  and  Latin 
literature.  Second  year, — Moral  philosophy  with  the  exposition  of  con- 
stitutional duties  and  rights,  physical  science,  religion  and  natural  his- 
tory ;  viz.:  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany  and  geology. 
This  course  has  in  common  with  the  preceding,  the  professor  of  re- 
ligion, and  besides  the  two  professors  of  philosophy,  has  a  professor  of 
natural  history.  The  lectures  on  Italian  and  Latin  literature  presented 
for  the  first  year  of  this  course  are  delivered  by  one  of  the  professors  of 
rhetoric.  No  student  is  admitted  to  the  course  of  philosophy  before  the 
age  of  fourteen  years.  ^ 

After  having  pursued  all  the  coU^ate  courses  and  passed  successfblly 
the  examination  of  the  second  year  of  the  course  of  philosophy,  the  stu- 
dents are  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  examination  preparatory  to 
their  admission  to  the  university.  This  examination  is  conducted  by  vtr 
rious  committees,  composed  of  professors  from  the  university  itselj^  sod 
is  scientific  and  literary.  The  first  scientific  examination  consists  of  oral 
questions  on  logic,  metaphysics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry ;  ths 
second  of  questions  on  moT«\  p\)i\Q^^\i^  %sA  ^\v^sicil  sdenoe,    TIm 
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literary  examination  is  both  written  and  oraL  The  written  embraces  a 
Latin  and  Italian  compositon.  The  oral  runs  through  the  examination  of 
the  written  compositions,  and  of  the  questions  suggested  by  them.  It  con- 
sists besides,  of  interpretation  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  clashes,  according 
to  the  programme,  and  of  questions  drawn  from  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory. The  questions  of  history,  logic,  metaphysics,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  moral  philosophy  and  physical  science,  to  which  the  candidate 
is  requested  to  answer,  are  drawn  firom  the  programmes,  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  government  as  guides  for  the  lectures,  to  be  delivered  by 
the  professors  on  the  said  subjects.  The  committee  which  is  to  preside 
over  the  examination  of  each  student  is  also  drawn  by  lot 

An  entire  liberty  is  left  to  the  professors  in  selecting  the  methods  of 
their  teaching.  Yet  the  greatest  care  is  recommended  in  order  to  regu- 
late the  secondary  instruction  according  to  the  laws  of  a  rational  method- 
ology. The  instruction  of  languages  and  especially  of  Latin  is  considered 
as  a  most  essential  means  of  mental  training.  It  is  not  the  language  in 
itself  which  is  considered  of  so  great  importance,  but  it  is  its  eminently 
logical  construction,  which  renders  the  Latin  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment of  general  education.  The  study  of  this  language  must  be  directed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  of  it  the  expression  of  the  genius  and  develop- 
ment of  human  thought  The  analysis  of  the  classic  vnritere  must  give 
the  interpretation  of  the  great  ideas  of  the  Roman  ages ;  the  explanation 
of  the  orators  and  poets  must  present  the  living  image  of  the  works  of 
art,  of  war,  of  politics,  of  the  entire  world,  which  has  been  under  the  do- 
minion of  Rome.  This  instruction  is  given  in  three  degrees  through  the 
courses  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric,  firom  etymology  and  syntax  to  the 
rules  of  different  kinds  of  style.  The  former  parts  are  taught  in  the 
course  of  grammar,  the  latter  in  the  course  of  rhetoric,  so  that  the  great 
rule  of  method  is  observed  through  all  that  instruction,  viz.:  the  passage 
firom  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the 
simple  to  the  compound.  The  teachers  are  accustomed  to  unite  the  com- 
position of  easy  and  short  sentences  to  the  study  of  words  in  order  to  ren- 
der more  intellectual  the  etymological  exercises.  As  soon  as  the  pupils 
begin  to  learn  how  to  compose  those  sentences,  they  are  taught  to  trans- 
late firom  the  Latin  into  Italian,  and  from  Italian  into  Latin ;  in  which  ex- 
ercises the  teachere  are  requested  to  take  particular  care  in  showing  to 
their  classes  the  analogy  of  the  two  languages.  Learning  the  etymology 
and  syntax  in  the  two  first  yeara  of  the  grammatical  course  especially 
by  practice  and  experience,  in  the  third  year  the  students  are  taught  the 
science  of  those  parts  of  the  grammar,  and  learn  how  to  apply  the  gram- 
matical principles  to  the  explanation  and  translation  of  the  easiest  Latui 
writers,  like  C.  Nepos,  Phndrus,  the  lettere  of  Cassar,  Cicero,  Ac  Before 
learning  the  course  of  grammar  they  begin  to  translate  Ovid,  and  to  study 
the  first  elements  of  poetry. 

In  the  course  of  rhetoric  the  instruction  of  Latin  becomes  more  scienti- 
fic, or  rather  is  transformed  into  a  study  of  philology  and  rhetorv^ 
Compositions  of  diifoent  kinds  beoome  tha  taakol  ens^  ^3\ 
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Sallust,  Tacitus,  the  orations  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  are  taken  fiir  the 
daily  reading,  interpretation,  and  translation.  The  teachers  are  de- 
sired to  dwell  not  so  much  on  the  beauties  of  the  language,  and  on  its 
character,  as  in  showing  the  ways  with  which  the  writers  unite  together 
the  different  parts  of  speech,  giving  to  their  writings  unity,  order,  and 
harmony. 

To  give  more  unity  to  this  study,  each  professor  of  the  grammatical 
course  carries  through  all  the  course  the  full  programme,  so  that  the  stu- 
dents passing  from  the  first  to  the  second  part  of  their  course,  do  not 
change  their  teadier,  who  follows  them  in  their  progress.  The  same 
thing  must  be  said  of  the  professors  of  rhetoric.  While  the  school  of 
Latin  proposes  to  make  Latin  scholars,  who  are  taught  to  speaik  and  to 
write  that  language  with  purity  and  elegance,  the  school  of  Qreek  has  a 
more  limited  object,  viz.:  of  teaching  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
writers.  The  method,  however,  of  this  instruction  does  not  differ  in  its 
substance  from  that  which  is  followed  in  teaching  the  Latin.  The  same 
method  is  applied  to  the  Italian,  which  as  the  national  language  takes  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  in  the  programme  of  the  secondary  schools, 
in  which  the  instruction  of  the  primary  course  is  continued  and  ampli- 
fied. We  might  say  that  in  the  course  of  rhetoric,  the  national  literature  is 
studied  rather  than  the  language,  which  finds  a  complete  instruction  in  the 
primary,  superior,  and  grammar  schools.  Besides  these  languages,  in  the 
colleges  generally,  the  pupils  are  taught  French,  in  a  few  German,  and  in 
some,  the  English  language.  The  method  is  left  entirely  to  the  discrim- 
ination of  the  teachers. 

Mathematics  form  another  branch  of  study  which  is  considered  of  the 
most  vital  importance  in  the  secondary  courses.  The  courses  of  gram- 
mar return  to  the  experimental  and  theoretical  arithmetic,  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools.  But  it  is  rather 
than  mere  repetition  of  the  same  study,  a  complement  and  perfection  of 
elementary  arithmetic,  which  in  this  course  is  treated  not  only  in  its  de- 
termined quantities,  both  integral  and  fractionaries,  but  also  as  an  expres- 
sion of  undetermined  quantities,  giving  in  this  way  to  the  pupils  the  first 
and  fundamental  principles  of  algebra.  This  subject  is  more  enlarged 
in  the  course  of  rhetoric,  in  which  the  students  are  taught  a  more  direct 
application  of  the  arithmetical  principles  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  domes- 
tic and  commercial  economy,  and  it  becomes  one  of  the  two  main 
studies  of  the  first  part  of  the  course  of  philosophy,  in  which  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  the  preceding  schools  is  revived  and  amplified  on  its 
philosophical  grounds,  and  completed  with  a  thorough  study  of  alge- 
bra and  of  plain  and  solid  geometry.  The  complete  programme  of  mathe- 
matical study  as  it  is  developed  in  the  secondary  schools  follows  this  or- 
der : — idea  of  quantity  and  of  number ;  system  of  enumeration ;  the  four 
arithmetical  operations  on  integral  numbers ;  their  reduction,  and  philo- 
sophical grounds;  application  of  the  rules  to  solution  of  probl^ns;  the 
properties  of  divimbility  of  integral  numbers;  division  of  numbers;  fno- 
'ma,  their  theory  and  pTmdp\«&\  ii«X\a^  and  chanfcter  of  fru^ioDs; 
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redacdon  of  fractions  to  their  aimplest  expression ;  the  greatest  comiiKm 
divisor;  reduction  of  fractions  to  the  same  denominator.  The  rules  of 
the  first  operations  applied  to  fractions ;  alone  and  with  integral  num- 
bers. Decimal  fractions ;  system  of  their  construction  «nd  enunciaticm ; 
their  addition^  subtraction,  multiplication,  division ;  reduction  of  an  ordi«  ^ 
nary  fraction  to  a  decimal  one ;  periodical  simple,  and  periodical  mixed ; 
transformation  of  fractions  into  others  of  same  value,  etc.  Complex  num* 
bers,  their  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  deci* 
mal  metric  system,  which  is  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures  of 
the  country — ^its  relation  with  the  systems  used  in  other  countries.  Differ* 
ence  between  arithmetic  and  algebra;  system  of  algebraical  enumeration, 
main  algebraical  operations,  rules,  and  their  philosophical  grounds.  Pow* 
ers  of  numbers,  and  their  formation;  extraction  of  square  and  cubic 
roots,  both  of  integral  and  fractionary  numbers— equations  and  Uieir 
different  degrees.  Solution  of  equations  of  the  first  and  the  second  de? 
gree,  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities.  Problems  in  rdation  with 
the  theory  of  equations.  Ratio  and  proportions.  Properties  of  arith^ 
metical  and  of  geometrital  proportions.  Direct  and  inverted  ratioa 
Rule  of  three  and  problems.  Double  rule  of  three.  Rule  of  interest  and 
its  application  to  business,  especially  to  loss  and  gain,  to  reduction  of 
currencies,  to  fellowship,  etc.  Geometry  is  taught  in  the  first  year  of  the 
course  of  philosophy ;  but  before  that  time  the  pupils  received  the  fun<^ 
damental  ideas  of  that  science,  especially  in  the  superior  primary  course. 
In  the  course  of  philosophy  this  teaching  receives  a  complete  develop- 
ment, in  the  following  order.  After  having  given  the  first  and  fundament- 
al ideas,  the  professor  of  geometry  considers  in  his  lectures  straight  lines 
on  one  and  the  same  plane,  then  he  explains  the  theories,  the  theorems, 
and  the  problems  on  angles,  perpendicular  and  oblique  lines  on  triangleSi 
on  parallels,  on  polygons,  on  proportional  lines,  on  similar  polygons,  and 
on  the  area  of  polygons ;  then  proceeds  to  circles  and  straight  lines  on 
one  and  the  same  plane ;  and  undertakes  to  develop  the  theorems  and  to 
solve  the  problems  on  the  circumferences  of  the  centers  and  thd  straight 
lines,  which  have  some  points  in  common ;  on  the  measure  of  angles,  on 
the  relations  of  straight  lines  which  meet  in  and  out  of  the  circle ;  on 
regular  polygons  inscribed  and  circumscribed,  and  on  the  area  of  circle ; 
after  which  he  applies  the  theories  to  the  solution  both  by  analysis  and 
synthesis  to  the  most  important  geometrical  problems.  Then  comes  the 
study  of  planes,  and  of  spaces  ended  by  planes;  of  planes  meeting 
straight  lines ;  of  dyhedron  angles,  of  polyhedron  angles,  of  polyhedrons 
in  general,  and  especially  of  pyramid  and  prism,  on  volume  of  polyhe- 
dron on  similar  polyhedrons.  Then  cylinder,  cone,  sphere,  their  parts, 
properties,  measure,  volume  of  ^here,  etc.,  and  the  application  of  the 
theories  to  practical  problems. 

History  not  less  than  mathematics  takes  an  important  place  in  the 
programme.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  geography  precede  the  teach- 
ing of  this  branch,  and  in  the  course  of  granunar  the  professor  is  desired 
to  give  to  his  pupils  a  dear  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  o(  \\e  naSooxii^ 
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dirisioDS,  usingin  their  teaching  maps  and  drawings.  In  the  same  time 
with  geography  is  given  the  instruction  of  history  by  ethnographical  pro* 
cess ;  the  basis  of  the  historical  study  is  laid,  however,  in  the  history  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  to  which  the  histories  of  all  other  ancient  peoples  are 
in  some  way  connected.  The  history  of  Rome  especially  becomes  one 
of  the  most  important  objects  of  all  the  instruction,  as  it  is  the  founda- 
tion not  only  of  modem  civilization,  but  of  all  the  history  of  Italy,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  pupils  is  directed,  as  to  the  history  of  their 
own  nation.  This  is  divided  into  different  periods,  from  the  primitive 
immigrations  to  modem  times.  After  having  examined  the  different  im- 
migrations the  professor  considers  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  follows 
its  early  development  in  religion,  politics,  and  general  civilization.  Then 
he  examines  the  causes  of  the  Roman  greatness  in  the  republic,  describ- 
ing its  constitution  with  the  modifications  which  were  gradually  intro- 
duced in  it,  the  conquests  made  through  a  century  of  war,  the  corrap- 
tion,  and  the  civil  perturbations  of  the  internal  &ctions,  pointing  out  the 
Gracchi,  the  war  of  Jugurtha,  Marius  and  Sylla,  Pompeius,  Crassus, 
Cassar,  Cicero,  Catilina,  the  first  triumvirate,  Caesar's  dictatorship, 
which  brought  the  agony  and  death  of  the  republic.  The  attention  of 
the  pupils  is  next  directed  to  the  rise  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  its  progress, 
through  the  age  of  Augustus,  to  its  decline  under  Tiberius,  its  various 
vicissitudes  under  the  sway  of  the  three  last  scions  of  Cnsar^s  family, 
and  of  the  three  Flavii,  their  successors.  Then  the  best  century  of  the 
empire  is  considered  in  the  times  of  Trajan  and  his  successors,  until  the 
commencement  of  its  decline  through  many  emperors  from  Commodus 
to  the  successors  of  Diocletian,  to  be  restored  again  by  Constantine,  for 
some  time,  till  it  is  destroyed.  In  pemsing  this  period  of  the  Roman 
history,  the  professor  is  requested  to  mark  the  different  characters  of  the 
two  civilizations,  which  he  meets  in  that  period,  the  one  old  and  pa- 
gan, the  other  new  and  christian.  The  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  under  the  Longobards,  the  popes,  and  their 
quarrel  with  the  dukes  and  kings,  the  fall  of  the  Longobards,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  code  of  laws,  which  ruled  for  a  long  time  all  the  civil  nations, 
Charlemagne,  and  the  kings  sent  by  the  emperor  to  rule  Italy.  Their 
successors  form  the  subject  of  another  period,  and  thus  the  period  of  the 
Italian  municipalities  is  opened,  in  which  so  many  great  historical  hcts 
recur  to  the  teachers.  Here  we  find  the  age  of  Gregory  VIL,  the  first 
municipal  constitutions,  the  crusades,  the  quarrels  between  cities,  em- 
perors, and  popes,  the  insolence  of  the  feudal  masters,  the  schism  of  the 
west,  the  parties  which  divided  the  entire  nation.  Here  the  programme 
takes  great  amplification  on  account  of  the  history  of  Piedmont  which  as 
iud  individual  state  properly  begins  from  this  period.  (1100 — ^1484.) 
The  professor  of  history  is  naturally  called  to  dwell  with  preference  OD 
this  part  of  the  history  of  Italy,  and  to  endeavor  to  give  to  his  pupils  H 
dear  and  thorough  idea  of  its  gradual,  development  He  is  requested 
ako  to  describe  the  ages  and  the  &cts  of  the  Visconti,  Medid,  of  the  otfaor 
meet  inf  uential  fiomlies,  the  diffe(r«iit  ^x^Ssoa  ^bich  oecorred  in  thll 
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period,  and  finally  the  oivilization  of  this  age,  which  in  many  respects 
surpassed  not  only  the  preceding  bat  also  the  following  periods.  Next 
comes  the  history  of  the  Spanish  dominion  over  Italy,  the  ages  of  Eman- 
uel Philibert,  Charles  Emanuel  L,  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
Napoleon  consul  and  president  of  the  Italian  republic,  and  then  emperor 
and  king  of  Italy.  The  programme  is  closed  with  a  view  of  the  treaty 
of  1816,  of  the  partial  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  Italy  since 
that  time,  and  especially  the  great  struggle  for  the  national  independence 
in  1848-49. 

*  Logic,  metaphysics,  and  geometry  constitute  the  main  studies  of  the 
first  part  of  the  course  of  philosophy.  Having  given  before  the  pro- 
gramme of  geometry  we  will  add  here  the  order  of  the  subjects  of  logic 
and  metaphysics,  on  which  the  professor  is  required  to  deliver  his  daily 
lectures.  As  an  introduction  to  that  study,  some  lectures  are  delivered 
on  the  general  idea  of  philosophy,  on  its  distinction,  division,  method, 
and  history.  Then  the  teaching  goes  through  the  fimdamental  princi- 
ples of  anthropology,  as  fiur  as  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  for  the  higher  questions  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  Thus  a  gene- 
ral description  of  the  human  fi&culties  is  given,  grouping  all  them  in  three 
great  divisions,  of  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral  The  senses,  sensual 
imagination,  animal  instinct,  intellectual  perception,  attention,  analysis 
and  synthesis,  abstraction,  judgment,  reasoning,  memory,  intellectual 
imagination,  will,  fi*eedom,  spiritual  sentiment  and  instinct,  present  so 
many  different  subjects  of  instruction,  and  afford  the  occasion  of  refiiting 
the  doctrine  of  the  sensualist  school,  after  which  the  progranmie  enters 
in  logic  properly  so  called.  This  is  considered  as  the  science  of  the  art 
of  reasoning.  And  as  the  object  of  reasoning  is  certitude,  viz.:  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  truth,  so  logic  is  divided  in  two  parts ;  the  first  of 
which  proposes  to  teach  the  essence  of  truth,  to  establish  its  existence, 
and  to  show  that  reasoning  is  the  certain  means  to  attain  it ;  the  second 
part  teaches  the  method  of  reasoning  to  this  end.  Thus  after  having  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  truth,  the  professor  establishes  its  existence,  reftitea 
all  scepticisms,  inquiries  into  the  supreme  criterion  of  truth  and  certitude, 
distinguishes  different  species  of  certitude  and  settles  their  rdative  prin- 
ciples, draws  the  different  theories  of  probability,"  and  shows  the  nature 
of  ignorance,  doubt,  and  error,  pointing  out  their  causes  and  remedies* 
Entering  afterward  into  the  art  of  reasoning,  viz.:  into  methodology,  he  dis- 
tinguishes the  different  species  of  method,  inquisitive,  deductive,  and  in- 
ductive, establishes  their  different  nature  and  laws,  and  takes  this  occa- 
sion for  developing  the  theory  of  argumentation,  its  different  forms,  and 
&ults ;  he  concludes  the  first  part  of  logic  with  the  theory  and  rules  of 
criticism  and  exegesis.  In  the  second  part  are  considered  the  principles 
of  the  didactic  method,  of  which  the  laws  are  settled,  and  fixes  the  rules 
of  division,  definition,  and  demonstration ;  finally  the  pupils  are  directed 
to  the  method  of  polemics,  by  learning  the  rules  which  ought  to  presid* 
OTtr  every  kind  of  dispatatlon,  aoademic  or  Socnitifi. 
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Metaphysics  are  divided  into  three  parts ;  psychology,  oosmology,  and 
theology.  In  the  first  is  considered  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and 
its  simplicity  and  spirituality  is  demonstrated  by  its  three  fundamental 
fiumlties.  The  origin  of  t^e  human  soul,  its  connection  with  the  body, 
and  its  immortality  form  the  other  subjects  of  pcfychology.  Cosmology 
considers  the  world  in  its  ultimate  reasons,  and  treats  of  the  nature  of 
contingent  beings  and  of  their  cause,  of  the  general  order  of  thb  world, 
and  establishes  the  general  cosmic  laws,  to  which  all  created  beings  are 
submitted.  Theology  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  in  which  are  laid 
down  the  principles  of  ontology,  viz.:  the  science  which  considers  the 
being  in  its  unity  of  essence  and  in  its  trinity  of  forms.  This  leads  the 
mind  to  theology,  in  which  the  existence  of  God  is  demonstrated,  his  at- 
tributes described,  and  especially  the  relation  of  the  creating  act,  both 
with  the  act  of  the  divine  essence  and  of  the  creatures  themselves,  is 
considered. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  course  of  philosophy  the  students  are  taught 
moral  philosophy  and  physical  science. 

The  professor  of  moral  philosophy  divides  his  teaching  in  two  main 
parts ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  considers  ethics  in  their  general  princi- 
ples, in  the  second  in  their  application.    The  general  ethics  are  divided 
in  three  parts,  viz.:  pure  nofnohgy^  i.  e.,  the  science  of  the  supreme  moral 
principle ;  moral  psychology  y  viz.:  the  science  of  man  considered  as  a  subject 
of  moral  obligation ;  and  moral  logic^  viz.:  the  science  which  teaches  the 
art  of  applying  moral  law  to  man.    Here  we  have  the  discussion  on  the 
essence  of  morality,  of  good  and  evil  generally  and  especially,  of  moral 
law,  of  the  supreme  moral  principle,  and  its  consequences,  of  natural 
law,  considered  as  innate,  of  its  character  and  properties,  of  its  pro- 
mulgation, obligation  and  sanction.    After  having  given  a  comparative 
history  of  the  principal  moral  systems  which  occur  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy, the  professor  enters  upon  the  exposition  of  the  moral  fi&culties, 
and  establishes  the  nature  of  human  as  distinguished  firom  moral  acts  and 
of  moral  as  distinguished  fi*om  firee  acts,  and  gives  the  theory  of  moral 
responsibility.     In  moral  logic  he  considers  especially  the  nature  and 
origin  of  moral  conscience,  its  species  and  rules.    Then  coming  to  the 
application  he  considers  the  principal  moral  formulas,  which  are  derived 
firom  the  supreme  moral  Imperative^  and  dwells  upon  those,  the  objects 
of  which  are  God  and  man.     Here  he  discourses  on  religion,  and  reli- 
gious duties  and  especially  on  the  Christian  religion,  considered  in  itself 
above  all  sectarian  doctrines.    Then  comes  the  discussion  on  duties  to- 
ward ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  on  the  duties  of  our  own  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  eudsemonologic  perfection,  on  the  criterion  of  our  duties  to- 
ward our  neighbors,  on  duties  of  justice,  and  benevolence,  where  the 
complete  theory  is  given  of  right,  its  different  species,  its  derivatioo, 
transmission  and  modification.    Then  the  discussion  on  duties  arisiiig 
firom  society,-— on  society  itself,  and  on  its  different  species,  natoral,  do- 
mastic  and  civil    In  speaking  of  civil  society,  the  professor  is  required 
to  give  a  complete  exposiUon  of  th^  i^\\Wc»\  cnua^tntion  of  tii*  ecmxbjf 
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and  of  dutieSi  and  rights  arising  from  it  Finally  the  moral  ibrmalas  are 
considered  in  the  man,  who  executes  them,  in  his  moral  habits ;  and  here 
a  complete  theory  is  given  of  moral  virtue  and  vice,  and  of  their  species. 

The  programme  of  physical  science  is  the  following :  ftnt  part, — Ob- 
ject of  the  physical  science,  bodies,  matter,  atoms,  simple  and  compound 
bodies,  constitution  of  bodies,  general  properties  of  bodies,  natural  forces 
or  agents. — StaHa;  equilibrium  of  a  material  poin^  Parallel  forces. 
Simple  machines.  Dyfuimiea,  Simple  movement  Ck>mpound  and  uni- 
form movement    Reflexed  movement    Elastic  and  not  elastic  bodies. 

Bydroitatiet ;  Homogeneous  liquids,  pressure  of  liquids,  floating  or 
immersed  bodies,  specific  gravity,  heterogeneous  liquids.  JSydrodynaa/^ 
iet;  Torricelli's  theorem,  and  its  different  applications.  Pneumatia; 
gravity  of  the  air,  barometer,  elasticity  of  the  air,  ICariotti's  law,  elas- 
ticity of  a  mixture  of  gases.  Aeaustia ;  velodly,  intensity,  echo,  prop- 
erties of  sounds,  vibrating  cords,  scale,  harmonious  sounds,  the  sense  of 
hearing,  and  of  voice.  ABtronomy  ;  fundamental  ideas  of  uranography, 
and  geography.  Sphere,  celestial  globes,  terrestrial  globes,  and  geo- 
graphical maps.  Apparent  movement  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets.  Proofe 
of  the  truth  of  the  system  of  Copernicus,  Kepler's  laws,  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  tides,  general  idea  of  the  solar  system,  comets,  peculiar!* 
ties  of  the  sun  and  planets ;  sidereal  astronomy,  fixed  stars,  distances, 
paralax,  double  stars,  movement  of  the  stars,  nebulous  stars,  milky  way, 
measures  of  time.  Second  part, — MoUeular  attraction  ;  crystallization, 
theory  of  Uauy — ^relation  between  the  crystalline  form  and  the  atomic 
constitution  of  bodies,  isomorphism,  and  bimorphism,  chemical  laws, 
allotropy,  capilllary  attraction,  endosmosis,  molecular  constitution  of 
bodies,  mechanical  qualities  of  bodies.  Calorie ;  variation  of  volume 
and  temperature,  thermometer,  common  thermometer,  differential  ther- 
mometer, thermoscopium  of  Rumford,  pyrometers,  changes,  latent  and 
sensible  caloric,  caloric  of  fusion,  caloric  of  elasticify,  specific  caloric,--- 
method  of  mixtures,  Lavoisier's  method,  method  of  cooling.  Specific 
caloric  of  gases,  specific  caloric  with  a  constant  pressure  and  a  constant 
volimie,  radiant  caloric,  its  intensity,  reflexion  of  caloric,  reflecting  power, 
diffusion  of  caloric,  power  of  emission  and  absorption,  transmitted  caloric* 
termocrosifl,  conducted  caloric,  its  coefficient,  safety  lamp.  8tcam$  and 
ga§e9,  elasticity  of  steams,  mixture  of  steams  and  gases,  density,  influence 
of  pressure  on  evaporation,  ebullition,  Papin's  digester,  eolipile,  steam- 
engines,  hygrometry,  Saussure's  hygrometer,  other  hygrometers,  sources 
of  caloric,  caloric  by  mechanic  action,  molecular  actions,  chemical  operations, 
animal  heat,  artificial  cold,  mixtures  producing  cold.  Static  electrieity  ; 
sources  of  electricity,  conductors  and  non-conductors,  electrical  machines, 
attractions  and  repulsions,  hypothesis  of  two  fluids,  electrometers,  electrical 
light,  electrical  induction,  diffusion  of  electricity  on  the  superficies  of 
bodies,  points,  accumulated  electricity.  Ley  den  jar,  magic  table,  condensed 
electrophorus,  electrical  battery,  lightning,  lightning-rods,  hypothesis  df 
Franklin.  Oalcanimn  ;  Experiments  of  Qalvani  and  Volta,  experiment  of 
diflbi^  Vdtaic  pile--Iti  theovy  according  to  Yolt%  chfi^^  ^^Oga 
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piles,  electrometers,  effects  of  the  electrical  current,  chemical,  physic, 
and  physiologic  effects,  electricity  developed  firom  heat,  electricity  in  the 
crystal  thermo-electrical  currents,  thermo-electrical  piles,  electricity  of 
steam-engines,  animal  electricity.  MagnetUm;  General  phenomena,  an- 
cient hypotheses  on  magnetism,  artificial  magnetic,  polarity,  declination, 
inclination,  and  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  compass,  magnetic 
intensity.  Meetro-moffnetum ;  Ampere's  theory,  electro-dynamic  and 
electro-magnetic  forces,  analogies  between  electro-dynamic  cylinders, 
magnet,  and  earth,  electro-dynamical  state  of  the  earth,  electro-mag- 
netic and  magno-electric  induction,  electro-magnetic  and  magno-elec- 
tric  currents,  their  chemical  force,  secondary  currents  of  induction, 
Yolta-electric  induction,  double  induction,  current  inducted  firom  the 
Leyden  jar,  hypothesis  on  the  terrestrial  magnetism.  Optics;  catoptrics, 
theories  of  light,  its  propagation,  its  intensity,  law  of  reflexion,  images 
of  plain  mirrors,  spherical  mirrors,  anamorphosis ;  dioptrics,  refiraction, 
Descartes*  law,  prism,  lens,  amplifying  force,  optical  instruments,  sight, 
decomposition  of  light,  property  of  the  spectrum,  achromatism,  colors,  de- 
fraction,  colored  images,  reflexion  and  refiraction  in  the  theory  of  undu- 
lations, constitutions  of  a  ray,  colors  of  polarized  light,  circular  polarity, 
polarity  of  calorific  and  chemical  rays.  Meteorology  ;  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  terrestrial  temperature,  middle  temperature,  temperature  of 
the  ground  in  different  depths,  temperature  of  fountains,  temperature  of 
lakes  and  seas,  atmospheric  temperatures,  perpetual  snows.  Winds; 
periodical  winds,  irregular  winds,  hurricanes,  waterspouts,  watery  mete- 
ors, dew,  white-frost,  clouds  and  fog,  rain,  snow,  wonderful  rains,  hail, 
electric  and  fire  meteors,  atmospheric  electricity,  phosphoric  fires,  meteoric 
stones,  and  falling  stars,  aurora  borealis ;  light  meteors,  rainbow,  parhe- 
lions,  &ta  morgana,  barometric  variations,  periodic  and  irregular. 

The  teaching  on  physical  science  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  writ- 
ten composition ;  and  it  is  explained  by  a  series  of  experiments,  which 
the  pupils  attend  according  to  the  order  of  the  lectures.  For  these  ex- 
periments the  municipalities  are  requested  to  furnish  the  coU^es  of  their 
own  cities  with  apparatus  and  instruments,  of  which  every  college  pos- 
sesses a  collection  more  or  less  complete.*  The  other  parts  of  the  course 
of  philosophy  are  also  taught  by  lectures,  and  by  recitations,  in  which 
generally  the  Socratic  method  is  followed.  The  teaching  of  the  courses  of 
grammar  and  of  rhetoric  proceeds  by  lectures,  reading  and  explanation 
of  classics,  by  translations  and  compositions,  and  by  learning  the  theo- 
retic rules  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric,  which  are  previously  explained 
by  the  professors  from  the  text-books,  and  which  are  graduaHy  applied 
to  practical  examples. 
The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  kept  by  a  stringent  enforcement  of  all 
cffhe  regulations,  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  permanent  committee  for 
the  direction  of  the  secondary  instruction.  Yet  every  kind  of  corporal 
punishment  is  strictly  prohibited  not  only  in  the  secondary,  but  also  in 


*  Besides  these  colIecUoni  of  Rlenti&c  ay^vatas,  almost  crery  citj  pniewM  a  mihlia 
knu7  for  the  use  of  iti  college  and  popxilaiVoti. 
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the  primary  courses ;  and  the  only  means  allowed  for  the  correction  of 
the  refiractoiy  pupils  are  the  admonition  given  hj  the  professor,  hj 
the  director,  or  by  the  superintendent  of  the  schools,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offense.  Sometimes  the  admonition  is  given  beibre  the 
coUegial  council,  and  when  this  fails  to  bring  the  pupil  to  his  duty,  he  is 
formally  expelled  firom  the  college.  In  this  case  he  can  not  be  admitted 
into  any  other  college  of  the  State,  before  he  obtains  such  an  admission 
from  the  government 

The  secondary  instruction  in  the  colleges  of  the  State  is  ahnost  free ; 
as  the  pupils  are  only  obliged  to  pay  a  small  annual  fee  of  fifteen 
francs.  The  teaching  is  given  every  day  of  the  week,  except  Thurs- 
days and  Sundays ;  the  scholastic  year  begins  on  the  15th  of  October,  and 
ends  for  the  course  of  philosophy  in  the  last  part  of  June,  and  for  the 
other  courses  with  the  close  of  July. 

In  1856,  there  were  89  royal  and  national  colleges  supported  by  the 
government  In  the  same  year  there  were  47  municipal  colleges  more 
or  less  complete;  the  pupils  reached  a  total  number  of  15,000,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  and  professors  was  about  1000.  There  were  besides 
a  few  seminaries,  belonging  to  bishops,  in  which  the  pupils  were  prepared 
fbr  the  ecclesiastical  education  to  be  given  in  the  high  seminaries,  after 
they  have  completed  the  secondary  course.  The  instruction  given  in  these 
seminaries  is  not  recognized  by  the  government,  and  does  not  give  any 
right  to  the  pupils  to  be  admitted  to  the  university,  imless  the  bishops 
obtain  the  permission  oi  opening  such  seminaries,  and  unless  the  teach- 
ers and  professors  appointed  by  them  have  received  their  diploma  from 
the  university.  In  every  case  the  government  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
of  inspection  in  these  institutions.  There  are  also  a  few  private  schools, 
to  which  are  granted  the  privileges  of  the  public  institutions ;  viz.:  of 
presenting  their  pupils  for  admission  to  the  university.  But  to  enjoy 
this  privilege,  the  professors  must  have  received  their  diploma  from  the 
university,  must  follow  the  programmes  of  the  public  schools,  use  the 
same  text-books  approved  fbr  the  colleges,  and  pay  the  ordinary  fees  to 
the  treasurer.  Besides,  a  special  decree  of  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  required  by  which  the  establishment  of  such  schools  is  granted. 
Parents,  however,  have  a  right  to  have  their  children  educated  in  their 
own  families ;  but  for  the  validity  of  the  course  of  philosophy  they  must 
give  them  this  instruction  through  professors  approved  by  the  university. 
For  any  other  course  the  certificate  of  a  parent,  by  which  it  is  testified 
that  his  child  pursued  the  regular  course  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  in  his 
own  &mily,  is  sufficient  to  have  him  admitted  to  the  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  courses  of  the  university. 

€k>vBRNMENT  OF  THE  Seoondabt  CLASSICAL  ScHOOLS. — ^The  direction  of 
these  schools  and  colleges  belongs  to  a  permanent  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  the  university.  The  number  of  these  committees  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  the  universities,  and  their  jurisdiction  is  confined 
to  the  district  embraced  by  the  university,  to  which  they  belong.    Under 

the  dependence  of  these  committees  there  are  four  inspectomL'wYtfMib  ^N9n 
Na  9.— [Vou  IIL,  Na  3.J-^ 
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it  is  to  yisit  every  year  all  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools.  Be- 
sides there  is  in  every  college  a  council,  which  is  presided  over  by  the 
royal  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  province,  and  composed  of  the 
director  of  the  institution,  of  the  professor  of  religion,  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy,  of  one  of  rhetoric,  of  one  of  grammar,  and  of 
another  of  mathematics,  or  of  any  other  scientific  course.  This  councQ 
has  the  immediate  direction  of  the  college,  and  it  is  its  duty  to  enforce 
the  regulations  published  by  the  permanent  coomiittee,  to  which  they 
send  an  annual  report  of  the  conditions  of  the  schools.  Should  there  be 
an  establishment  for  boarding  and  lodging  the  pupils  annexed  to  the  col- 
leges, as  in  some  cases,  a  president  is  appointed  to  direct  it  in  connection 
with  a  council  of  administration.  In  this  case  a  censor  of  discipline  and 
a  few  assistants  are  added  to  the  other  officers. 

(To  be  continued.) 


XEL   PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  CHICAQO  * 

•T  W.  R.  WILL*. 

Soperintradent  of  Public  Sehoolg, 


Thb  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  public  schools  for 
the  year  1856,  is  the  organization  of  a  High  School  for  both  sexes; 
embracing  three  distinct  departments — Classical,  English  High,  and 
Normal.    This  school  was  opened  on  the  8th  of  October. 

No  other  city  in  the  Union  has  so  early  in  its  history,  manifested 
such  liberality  in  the  endowment  of  a  High  School  for  both  sexes. 
In  Boston,  a  public  Latin  School  was  instituted  as  early  as  1635,  and 
an  English  School  in  1821 ;  but  these  schools  provided  for  the  in- 
struction of  boys  only.  The  arrangements  for  a  Girl's  High  School 
were  not  perfected  till  1855.  The  Central  High  School  of  Philadel- 
phia was  organized  in  1838,  and  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  ex- 
istence was  without  a  rival  in  the  completeness  of  its  appointments 
and  the  extent  of  its  course  of  instruction.  Its  only  compeer  at  the 
present  time  is  the  Free  Academy  of  New  York,  which  was  organized 
in  1849.  Both  of  these  schools,  though  open  and  ^e  to  all  classes, 
embrace  a  course  of  instruction  that  is  equal  to  an  ordinary  college 
course,  and  both  have  the  power  to  confer  the  usual  college  degrees ; 
but  they  are  for  boys  only,  and  neither  New  York  nor  Philadelphia 
has  yet  made  any  special  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  girls. 
The  number  and  character  of  the  girls  already  admitted  to  the  Chi- 
cago High  School,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
Coomion  Council  in  making  the  same  provision  for  them  as  for  the 
other  sex. 

Though  our  public  schools  have  heretofore  been  under  one  general 
direction,  they  have  yet  been  so  many  separate  institutions,  in  a  great 
degree  independent  of  each  other.  We  have  now  one  central  High 
School,  to  which  all  the  others  bear  the  most  direct  and  intimate  rela- 
tion ;  80  that  the  establishment  of  this  school  not  only  gives  com- 
pleteness to  our  system  of  public  instruction,  but  serves  also  to  bind 
the  other  schools  more  dosely  together. 

Admigsion  to  the  High  School, — On  the  morning  of  the  examina- 

*  Tbt  fi^Dowinc  Mllela  eoiaUtiiUt  *  portkm  of  Um  antlior*!  TUid  Aumiil  Uffyo^  i» 
■^porlBtMdMt  of  Patlie  Selwoli  of  tbeeilSf  of  Chieaio,  fir  Qm  ytK  law. 
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tion,  each  candidate  is  presented  with  a  card  having  some  particiilar 
number  written  on  it,  by  which  the  candidate  is  kno?m  during  the 
day.  On  the  back  of  the  card  are  printed  several  directions  and 
explanations : 

1.  Tbroughoal  the  exAmination  jrcm  will  be  known  only  by  the  ntunber  oA-die  opix>- 
lite  side  of  this  card. 

2.  Do  not  write  your  name  upon  any  of  your  ezerciaea. 

3.  Write  your  number  very  plainly  at.  the  upper  left  hand  comer  of  each  exercise, 
your  age  in  yeara  and  months  at  the  upper  right  hand  comer,  and  the  date  in  the  mid- 
dle, so  that  they  will  all  be  on  the  same  line. 

4.  Number  each  answer  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  question. 

5.  Avoid  all  communication  with  other  candidates. 

e.  Be  careful  not  to  lose  this  card ;  candidates  admitted  will  bring  their  cards  with 
them  at  the  opening  of  the  school. 

Slips  of  paper  are  next  distributed  among  the  candidates,  on  which 
they  write  their  names  and  numbers  on  their  cards.  These  papers 
are  collected  and  carefully  laid  aside,  till  after  the  examination  has  been 
completed  and  the  Board  has  decided  on  the  admissions.  They  are 
then  used  to  identify  the  successful  applicants.  After  attending  to 
these  preliminaries,  the  candidates  are  distributed  in  different  roomsy 
and  arranged  at  separate  desks  so  as  to  prevent,  as  lEar  as  posnble,  any 
opportunity  for  communication  with  one  another.  Each  candidate  is 
fiirnished  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  also  with  pen,  ink  and  paper. 
The  first  set  of  questions,  printed  on  slips  of  paper,  is  now  distributed 
at  the  same  moment  in  all  the  rooms,  and  the  candidates  are  allowed 
a  definite  time  to  write  out  their  answers ;  usually  from  an  honr  to 
an  hour  and  a  half^  according  to  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the 
questions.  Every  effort  is  made  to  put  the  candidates  as  much  at 
ease  as  possible,  and  secure  them  from  all  unnecessary  embarrassment 
If  they  do  not  understand  any  of  the  requirements,  or  lack  little  con- 
venience for  writing  out  their  work,  they  are  requested  to  make  known 
their  difficulties  with  the  utmost  freedom.  Each  candidate  writes  the 
number  of  his  card  at  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  his  exerdse,  be- 
fore passing  it  in.  When  the  time  appointed  for  the  first  exercise 
expires,  the  answers  written  by  the  candidates  are  collected  together, 
and  the  next  set  of  questions  is  distributed  as  before,  and  so  on, 
through  the  day.  Besides  the  teachers  of  the  school,  on  whom  the 
examination  chiefly  devolves,  several  members  of  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors and  the  superintendent  are  in  constant  attendance,  aiding 
and  directing  in  the  different  exercises.  A  large  part  of  the  labor  still 
remains  to  be  performed,  after  the  candidates  are  dismissed.  SeTend 
days  are  now  spent  by  the  teachers  in  examining  the  papers  that  l«?e 
been  written.  Every  answer  is  read  with  care,  and  its  value,  eatiiiiated 
on  a  scale  of  100,  is  maxk^di  m  IbA  marpii.    Hie  sum  of  *^^ 
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estimates  standing  against  the  several  answers  on  any  one  paper,  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  answers  on  the  paper,  gives  the  average  for  that 
exercise.  The  averages  of  each  candidate  in  all  the  different  branches 
are  set  against  the  card  number  by  which  he  is  known  during  the  ex- 
amination ;  and  the  sum  of  these  averages,  divided  by  the  number 
of  branches,  gives  the  general  average  of  each.  To  render  the  result 
of  the  exaroiuation  still  more  reliable,  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
the  superintendent  select  the  papers  of  all  the  candidates  whose  gen- 
eral averages  are  within  ^ve  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  lowest  rank  ad- 
mitted, whether  above  or  below,  and  revise  all  the  estimates  with  spe- 
cial care.  This  course  ensures  uniformity  in  the  standard  of  judging^ 
and  also  the  correction  of  any  slight  Errors  that  may  have  occurred  in 
estimating  the  answers  of  auy  candidate  who  could  possibly  be  affected 
by  such  an  error.  The  names  of  candidates  are  never  seen  by  any 
one,  from  the  time  they  are  received  on  the  morning  of  the  examina- 
tion, till  after  this  revision  of  estimates  and  the  final  decision  of  the 
Board.  As  the  question  of  a  candidate's  admission  or  rejection  de- 
pends entirely  npon  the  general  average  of  his  examination,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  injustice  should  be  done  to  any  of  the  applicants. 
There  are  doubtless  cases  in  which  candidates  are  not  able  to  do  jus- 
tice to  themselves  ;  and  these  instances  would  be  far  more  numerous 
if  the  examination  was  conducted  orally.  A  large  number  and  vari- 
ety of  experiments  have  been  tried  by  different  Boards  of  Examin- 
ers, and  they  have  almost  invariably  resulted  in  the  decision  that  writ- 
ten examinations  afford  the  most  reliable  test  of  qualifications,  and 
are  on  the  whole  the  most  just  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  This 
mode  of  examining  candidates  is  now  adopted  in  nearly  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union. 

If  any  iustance  occurs  in  which  an  applicant  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
jected for  insufficient  reasons,  the  answers  on  which  this  rejection  is 
based  are  always  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  in  the  ap- 
plicant's own  hand,  and  can  be  examined  at  any  time  by  the  candi- 
date or  his  friends.  There  have  been  several  cases  in  which  the  pa- 
rents of  applicants  have  called  at  the  office  for  this  purpose,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  single  instance  has  occurred  in  which  the  party  in- 
terested has  not  been  perfectly  satisfied,  after  making  the  examination, 
that  the  decision  of  the  Board  was  just 

The  examinations  thus  &r  has  been  confined  to  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  conducting  the  examination  in  reading,  each  candidate  is 
requested  to  read  two  passages,  one  in  poetry  and  one  in  prose.  The 
estimateB  in  penmanship  are  based  upon  the  written  anaw«c«  ^Vasjki 
«M  given  in  the  other  bnuobes. 
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The  first  ezamination  for  admission  to  the  High  School  was  held 
July  15th,  1856.  The  whole  number  examined  was  158.  Of  these, 
114,  were  admitted,  and  44  rejected.  The  per  cent  of  correct  an- 
sweis  required  for  admission  at  this  ezamination  was  fifiy*  A  special 
ezamination  was  held  Oct  1st.,  for  those  only  whose  rank  at  the  pre- 
vious examination  stood  as  high  as  forty  per  cent,  and  those  who  had 
been  detained  from  the  examination  by  sickness.  The  number  ad- 
mitted at  this  examination  was  11,  and  the  number  rejected  24.  At 
the  examination  held  Dec.  19th,  the  whole  number  of  applicants  was 
204;  of  whom  51  were  admitted  and  153  rejected.  The  per  cent 
of  correct  answers  required  for  admission  at  this  examination  was 
/ifit/'Seven. 

It  is  essential  to  a  complete  sptem  of  free  schools,  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  higher  as 
well  as  lower  branches  of  study  and  discipline,  and  such  an  education 
Chicago  now  freely  offers  to  the  humblest  of  her  children.  But 
while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  to  make  this  provision  for  those  whose 
time  allows  them  to  pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study,  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  High  School  are  not  to  be  estimated 
simply  by  the  influence  it  exerts  upon  its  own  pupils.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  one  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments advanced  for  its  establishment,  was  the  influence  it  would 
exert  upon  the  common  schools;  and  after  it  has  completed  the 
seventh  year  of  its  existence,  the  Board  of  Education,  in  their  last 
Report,  appeal  to  its  history  as  evidence  that  this  expectation  of  its 
projectors  has  not  been  disappointed.  As  early  as  1844,  the  Control- 
lers of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  in  speaking  of  the  High 
School  of  that  city,  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  the  influence  of  the 
institution  upon  the  other  schools  is  believed  to  be  worth  more  than 
all  it  cost,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  actual 
pupils.^'  Similar  sentiments  are  embodied  in  the  School  Reports  of 
Cincinnati,  Providence,  and  other  cities.  Although  it  is  now  but 
a  few  months  since  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  High  School,  it  is  al- 
ready exercising  a  salutary  influence  through  every  grade  of  the 
public  schools.  Rightly  directed,  this  influence  has,  in  other  citieSi 
been  found  to  do  more  to  elevate  the  lower  schools  than  any  other 
agency  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  It  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  who  are  expecting  soon  to  ofier  themselvea  as  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  High  School.  While  they  are  patting 
forth  their  best  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  they 
become  in  turn  so  many  examples  by  which  those  below  are  stimnki- 
ted  to  increased  diUgence  a^id  le&l^  and  thus  a  healthy  tone  of 
18  given  to  every  part  ot  t]bQ  %^%\fflsi^  ltqgi>^<^\i\;^Mii^*  \ft  tha  Iwf^qrt 
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The  rule  requiring  a  period  of  attendance  upon  the  public  schools, 
as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  High  School,  is  essential  to  the 
greatest  improvement  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools ;  but  it 
has  been  found  in  other  cities,  that  all  the  substantial  benefits  of  this 
rule  are  gained  by  requiring  a  single  year's  attendance  upon  the  pub- 
lic schools.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest,  that  it  may  be  desirable  to 
rescind  or  modify  the  rule  requiring  ttoo  yeari  attendance. 

Organization, — ^No  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors, to  give  the  High  School  a  right  directum  at  the  beginning; 
and  I  believe  that  such  an  institution  could  hardly  be  opened  under 
similar  circumstances,  with  a  better  system  of  classification  and 
instruction,  or  with  greater  promise  of  permanent  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess. The  three  Departments — Classical,  English  High,  and  Normal- 
are  now  fully  and  distinctly  organized  under  one  general  direction,  as 
parts  of  a  complete  sptem  of  higher  education.  Provision  is  made  for 
instruction  in  the  modem  languages,  and  the  class  in  German 
already  numbers  forty-seven,  and  the  class  in  French  forty.  The 
Board  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  principal  who 
is  eminently  qualified  for  the  situation  which  he  is  called  to  fill.  To 
his  practical  wisdom  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
school,  it  is  in  a  great  degree  indebted  for  the  elevated  position  it  has 
already  attained.  Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  fidelity 
and  earnestness  of  the  teachers  who  have  assisted  in  the  organization 
and  instruction  of  the  dififerent  departments. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  High  School  at  the  present 
time,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-one.  Of  these,  fifty  belong  to  the 
Classical  Department,  seventy-nine  to  the  English  High,  and  twenty- 
two  to  the  Normal  Department  The  building  has  acconmiodations 
for  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  pupils.  The  average  age  of 
the  pupils  in  the  High  School,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1857,  was 
fifteen  and  seven-twelfths  years.  The  average  age  in  the  Classical 
Department  was  fifteen  and  six-twelfths;  in  the  English  High  De- 
partment, fifteen  and  one-twelfth,  and  in  the  Normal  Department, 
seventeen  and  nine-twelfths.  The  Normal  or  Teachers'  Department, 
which  has  opened  under  favorable  auspices,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  our  system  of  public  schools ;  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope  that  a  large  portion  of  the  female  teachers  employed  in 
the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  will  hereafter  be  furnished  by  our 
own  Normal  School 

Written  Examinations. — ^Besides  frequent  oral  reviews  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  study,  at  the  close  of  each  term  the  several  class- 
es are  subjected  to  a  written  examination  on  all  the  general  to|^ics  tA 
which  they  have  attended,  and  no  pupil  ia  advanced  \o  «k  ^a\^^  O^Mik 
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till  he  has  fully  established  his  claim  to  the  new  pontioiu  Ibeie 
written  reviews  are  among  the  most  successful  means  that  can  be  mat- 
ployed  for  securing  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  scholarship.  Ser* 
eral  topics  are  written  distinctly  on  the  black*board,  and  the  pupils  aie 
required  to  expand  them  as  fully  and  accurately  as  possible.  Each 
pupil  is  seated  by  himself  and  furnished  with  pen  and  paper;  but  re- 
ceives no  assistance,  direct  or  indirect,  from  either  teacher  or  text-book. 
This  mode  of  examining  a  class  accomplishes  at  least  three  important 
objects  at  the  same  time.  It  affords  a  thorough  test  of  the  pupil's 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  it  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  cultivating 
freedom  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language ;  and  it  furnishes  a  val- 
uable discipline  to  the  pupil's  mind,  by  throwing  him  entirely  on  his 
own  resources. 

Course  of  Study, — ^The  following  course  of  study  and  instrudion 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors : 

ENGLISH  DIPAKTMINT. 

1.  Preparatory  studies  reviewed,  using  the  text-books  authorised  in  the  Gramniar 
Schools.  2.  Warren's  Physical  Geography.  3.  Weber's  Universal  History,  i. 
Ancient  Geogrsphy.  5.  Greenleaf 's  National  Arithmetic.  6.  Greenleaf^  Algebra. 
7.  Davie's  Legendre.  8.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  9.  Mensuration.  10. 
.  Gillespie's  Surveying.  11.  Navigation.  12.  Crittenden's  Elementary  Book-Keep> 
ing.  13.  Botany.  14.  Burritt's  Geography  of  the  Heavens.  15.  Higher  Astrono- 
my. 16.  Cutter's  Physiology.  17.  Tate's  Natural  Philosophy.  18.  Yooman't 
Chemistry.  19.  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  20.  Rhetoric.  21.  Logic.  22.  Way- 
land's  Political  Economy.  23.  Principles  of  Government.  24.  Wayland*s  Mental 
Philosophy.  25.  Way  land's  Moral  Science.  26.  Etymology.  27.  English  Litera- 
ture. 28.  Hillard's  First  Class  Reader.  29.  Drawing.  30.  Vocal  Music.  31. 
Oerman  or  French.  Woodbury^s  German  Series.  Fasquelle's  French  Conxae.  32. 
Recitations  and  Compositions. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Nos.  1,  2, 3, 4,  5,  6,  7, 12,  13, 14, 16,  17, 18,  19,  20, 23,  24, 25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  32. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.    German  and  French ;  both  optional. 

CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,7, 14,  16, 17,  26,  28,  30,  32.  Andrews'  and  ZuDpt*k  Latin 
Grammars.  Harkness'  Arnold's  First  and  Second  Latin  Lessons.  Arnold's  Latin 
Prose  Composition.  Andrew's  Caesar.  Johnson's  Cicero.  Bowen*a  VirgiL  An- 
drew's Latin  Lexicon.  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary.  Crosby's  Greek  Grammar* 
Crosby's  Greek  Lessons.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Felton'a  Greek  Read- 
er. Boise's  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Owen's  Homer's  Iliad.  Liddell  and  Soott't  Gradi 
Lexicon. 

Building, — The  building  erected  for  the  Public  High  School  in 
1856,  is  88  feet  long  by  52  feet,  with  central  projection  5  fbet  by  25. 
The  first  and  second  stories  are  each  14  feet,  and  the  third  17  feet 
high  in  the  clear,  with  a  basement  7  feet  high.  There  are  ten  daoB- 
n^ms  each  23  feet  by  35  feet,  and  a  lall  in  the  thh^  story  48  by  48 
feet  The  outer  walls  are  built  of  stone  and  the  partitiona  throoghr 
out  of  brick.  The  whole  cost  of  building  and  furniture  was  about 
#50,000,  exclusive  of  the  lot  which  ib  200  feet  square,  and  fai 
ted  at  120,000. 
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XL   EDUCATIONAL  MISCELLANY  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 

BOTAJIT  MOTION  A8  APPLIED  TO  THE   OYBOSOOPE. 

BT  XAJOK  J.  0.  BABHABD, 

Am.  Oorps  of  XngliMen  of  Ubiled  Btetei  Axaxj. 


After  reading  most  of  the  popular  explanations  of  the  above 

Ehenomenon  given  in  our  scientific  ana  other  publications,  I 
ave  found  none  altogether  satisfiictory.  While,  with  more  or 
less  success,  thej  expose  the  more  obvious  features  of  the  phe- 
nomenon and  find  m  the  force  of  gravity  an  elKcient  cause  of 
horizontal  motion,  they  usuallv  end  in  aestroying  the  founda- 
tion on  which  their  theory  is  built,  and  leave  an  effect  to  exist 
without  a  cause  ;  a  horizontel  motion  of  the  revolving  disk  about 
the  point  of  support  is  supposed  to  be  accounted  for,  while  the 
descending  motion,  which  is  the  first  and  direct  effect  of  gravity 
(and  without  which  no  horizontal  motion  can  take  place),  is 
ignored  or  supposed  to  be  entirely  eliminated.    Indeed  it  is 

Savely  stated  as  a  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  rotary  motion, 
atj  while  gravity  acting  upon  a  non-rotating  body  causes  it 
to  descend  vertically,  the  same  force  acting  upon  a  rotary  body 
causes  it  to  move  horizontaUy.  A  tendcx^  to  descend  is  supposed 
to  produce  the  effect  of  an  cuitaal  descent;  as  if,  in  mecnanics, 
a  mere  tendency  to  motion  ever  produced  any  effect  whatever 
without  that  motion  actually  taking  place. 

Whatever  *  mystification'  there  may  be  in  analysis — however 
it  may  hide  its  results  under  symbols  unintelligible  save  to  the 
initiated,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  physi- 
cal phenomena  of  the  universe  are  utterly  oeyond  the  grasp  of 
the  numan  mind  without  its  aid.  The  mind  can — indeed  it 
vnvst — search  out  the  inducinff  causes,  bring  them  together  and 
adjust  them  to  each  other,  each  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  rest; 
but  &rther  than  that  (at  least  in  complicated  phenomena)  un- 
aided, it  cannot  go.  It  cannot  ^Z2ot/;  these  causes  in  all  their  va- 
rious actions  and  re-actions  ana  at  a  given  instant  of  time  bring 
forth  the  results. 

This,  analysis  alone  can  do.  After  it  has  accomplished  this, 
it  indeed  usually  furnishes  a  clue  by  which  to  trace  how  the 
workings  of  known  mechanical  laws  have  conspired  to  produce 
these  results.  This  clue  I  now  propose  to  fina  in  the  analyais 
of  rotary  motion  as  applied  to  tiie  gyroscope. 
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The  analysis  I  shall  present,  so  &r  as  determining  the  equations 
of  motions  is  concerned,  is  mainly  derived  from  the  works  of 
Poisson  (vide  "Journal  de  I'Ecole  rolytech."  voL  xvi — ^Trait6  de 
M&anique,  vol.  ii,  p.  162).  Following  his  steps  and  arriving 
at  his  analytical  results,  I  propose  to  develop  fully  their  mean- 
ing, and  to  show  that  they  are  expressions  not  merely  of  a  visi- 
ble phenomenon,  but  that  they  contain  within  themselves  the 
sole  clue  to  its  explanation :  while  they  dispel  all  that  is  myste- 
rious or  paradoxical,  and,  in  reducing  it  to  merely  a  "  particular 
case"  of  the  laws  of  "rotary  motion,"  throw  much  light  upon 
the  significance  and  working  of  those  laws. 

Although  not  imfamiliar  to  mathematicians,  it  may  not  be 
uninterestmg  to  tiioee  who  have  not  time  to  go  through  the  long 
preliminary  study  necessary  to  enable  them  to  take  up  with 
roisson  this  special  investigation ;  or  whose  studies  in  mechan- 
ics have  led  tnem  no  farther  than  to  the  general  equations  of 
"  rotary  motion"  found  in  text  books,  to  show  how  the  particu- 
lar equations  of  the  gyroscopic  motion  may  be  deduced. 

In  so  doing  I  shaUclosely  follow  him ;  making  however  some 
few  modifications  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  of  avoiding  the 
use  of  numerous  auxiliary  quantities  not  necessary  to  the  Imiited 
scope  of  this  investigation. 

The  general  equations  of  rotary  motion  are  (see  Pro£  Bart- 
lett's  "Analytical  Mechanics"  Equations  (228),  p.  170): 


dt 


£p^+VsV,(A^C)=zM^ 


(1.) 


In  the  above  expressions  the  rotating  body  (of  any  shape) 
A  B  CD  (fig.  1)  is  supposed  retained  by  the  faud  point  (witnhi 
or  without  its  mass)  U.  Oxj  Oy  and  (h  are  the  three  co-ordi- 
nate axes,  jvxed  in  space,  to  whicn  the  motion  of  the  body  is  re- 
ferred, ftc,,  Oy,,  Oz,,  are  the  three  principal  axes  belonmig 
to  the  point  0,  and  which,  of  course,  partake  of  the  bray's 
motion.  The  position  of  the  body  at  any  instant  of  time  is 
determined  by  those  of  the  moving  axes. 

A,  B  and  U  express  the  several  "moments  of  inertia"  of  tlM 
mass  with  reference,  respectively,  to  the  three  principal  axel 
Ox^  Oy^  Oz^ ;  iV,,  if,  and  L^  are  the  moments  of  the  acodsnA^ 
ing  forces,  and  v,,  Vy,  v,,  the  components  of  rotary  velocity^  iQ 
taxen  with  reference  to  lliese  same  axes. 

Like  lineal  velocities,  velocities  of  rotation  rnhj  be  deoomposoi 
— ^that  is,  a  rotation  a\K>ut>  any  single  axis  may  oo  oonadiieiil 
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the  resultant  of  components  about  other  axes  (which  may  always 
h%  reduced  to  three  rectangular  ones) :  and  by  this  means,  about 
whatever  aids  the  body,  at  the  instant  we  consider,  may  be 
revolving,  its  actual  velocity  and  axis  are  determined  by  a 
knowledge  of  its  components  t;«,  Vy,  v^,  about  the  principal 
axes  Ok,  Oy^  Ozj^  these  components  being,  as  with  Imeal  ve* 
locities,  equal  to  the  resultant  velocity  multiplied  by  the  cosine 
of  the  angles  their  several  rectangular  axes  make  with  the  re- 
sultant a&is. 

As  the  true  axis  and  rotary  velocity  may  continually  vary,  so 
the  components  Vx^v^yVg^  in  equations  (1)  are  variable  functions 
of  the  tmie. 

Fig.l. 


y: 


For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  axes  Ox,,  Oy,  and  Oz^^ 
with  reference  to  the  (fixed  in  space)  axes  Ox,  Oy^  Oz,  three  aux- 
iliary angles  are  used. 

If  we  suppose  the  moving  plane  of  «,  y,,  at  the  instant  con- 
sidered, to  intersect  the  fixed  plane  of  a;  y  in  the  line  NN^  and 
call  the  angle  xON=%  and  tne  angle  between  the  planes  xy 
and  a:,y,  (or  the  angle  z08,)=^,  and  the  angle  NOx^=%  (in 
the  figure,  these  three  angles  are  supposed  actite  at  the  instant 
taken,)  these  three  angles  wiU  determme  the  positions  of  the  axes 
'  Cbs,,  Py,,  Os,,  (and  hence  of  the  body)  at  any  instant,  and  will 
themselves  be  functions  of  the  time ;  and  the  rotary  velocities 
o„  t;y,  Vgj  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  them  and  of  their  dif- 
mential  co-emdents. 

For  this  purpose,  and  for  use  hereafter  in  our  analysis,  it  is 
to  know  the  values,  in  terms  of  %  0  and  V^  of  tbi^  c^ 
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sines  of  the  angles  made  by  the  axes  Ox^y  Oy^  and  Oz^  wAl 
the  fixed  axes  Oz  and  Oy. 

These  values  are  shown  to  be  (vide  Bartlett's  Mech.,  p.  172) 

C06  x^  Oz= — sin  ^  sin  9  cos  x^  Oy^ncoA  6  cos  yt  sin  ^'— sin  9^  coi  f 

COB  y^  Oz=— sin  ^  cos  9>  cos  y  ^  Oy=co8  (9  cos  ^  oo6  9-(~^  ¥*  ha  f 

cos  z^  Oz=i    cos  6  coBz^  Oy=8in  ^  cos  ^ 

The  differential  angular  motions,  in  the  time  dt^  about  the 
axes  Ox,,  Oy,,  Oz,,  will  be  v^cft,  Vydt,  and  v^dL  We  may  de> 
termine  the  values  of  these  motions  by  applying  the  laws  of 
composition  of  rotary  motion  to  the  rotations  inoicated  by  the 
increments  of  the  angles  ^,  (p  and  y/. 

If  6  and  q>  remain  constant  the  increment  dip  would  indicate 
that  amount  of  angular  motion  about  the  axis  Oz  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  in  which  this  angle  is  measured.  In  the  same  man- 
ner d<p  would  indicate  angular  motion  about  the  axis  Oz^ ;  whik 
diS  indicates  rotation  about  the  line  of  nodes  ON.  In  using 
these  three  angles  therefore,  we  actually  refer  the  rotation  to  the 
three  axes  Oz,  Oz^,  ON,  of  which  one,  Oe,  is  fixed  in  space, 
another,  Oz, ,  is  fixed  in  and  moves  with  the  body,  and  the  tnird, 
OiV,  is  shifting  in  respect  to  both. 

The  angular  motion  produced  around  the  axes  Ox^,  Oy,,  Oz,, 
by  these  simultaneous  increments  of  the  aneles  %  0  and  ^,  will 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  these  increments  by  the 
cosines  of  the  angles  of  these  axes,  respectively,  with  the  lines 
Oz,  Oz,  and  ON. 

The  axis  of  Oz,  for  example  makes  the  angles  ^,  0°  and  90® 
with  these  lines,  hence  the  angular  motion  v,  di  is  equal  (taking 
the  sum  without  regard  to  sign)  to  cos  ddyf+dg>. 

In  the  same  manner  (adding  without  regard  to  signs), 

Vxdt=co8  X,  Ozd^+cos  g>dd 
and  t;ycft=cos  y,  0zdip+GO8  {90^+q>)  dd. 

But  if  we  consider  the  motion  about  Oz,  indicated  by  d%  posi- 
tive, it  is  plain  firom  the  directions  in  which  q>  and  ^  are  laid  off 
on  the  figure,  that  the  motion  cos  Od^f  will  be  in  the  reverse  di- 
rection and  negative,  and  since  cos.^  is  positive  d^  must  be  re- 
garded as  negative,  hence 

t;,d^=d<]P— cos  dd^. 

The  first  term  of  the  value  of  Vsdt,  cos  a;,  OzdH>  [since  cos  x,  Oi 
(=~sin  0  sin  <p)  is  negative  and  g{^  is  to  be  taken  with  the 
negative  sign]  is  positive.  But  a  study  of  the  figure  will  show 
that  the  rotation  referred  to  the  axis  Ox^,  indicated  by  the  fint 
term  of  this  value,  is  the  reverse  of  that  measured  by  a  positive 
increment  of  0  in  the  second,  and  hence,  (as  cos  9  is  poatiye,)  di 
must  be  considered  negative.  Making  this  change  and  snuli* 
tuting  the  values  given  of  cos  a;,  Os,  cos  y,  Oz^  and  fiir  oob  (M^. 
+g>\  —sin  %  we  bave  l\ie  \)aie>ft  ^c35pa.>asyDA 
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Vxdtz=9in  6  sin  gx/^— cob  <pdd  \ 
*  Vydt:=zsin  6  cob  9>(/^-|-8m  <pdd>    (2.)* 

Vgdt^dq>^Q)0%6dyf  ) 

The  general  equations  (1.)  are  susceptible  of  integration  only 
in  a  few  particular  cases.  Among  these  cases  is  that  we  con- 
sider, viz.,  that  of  a  solid  of  revolution  retained  by  a  fixed  point 
in  its  axis  ofjigure. 

Let  the  solid  A  BCD  (fig.  1)  be  supposed  such  a  solid,  of 
which  Oz,  is  the  axis  of  figure.  It  will  be,  of  course,  a  princi- 
pal axis,  and  any  two  rectangular  axes  in  the  plane,  through  0 
perpendicular  to  it,  will  likewise  be  principal.  By  way  of  de- 
termining them,  let  ftc,  be  supposed  to  pierce  the  surface  in 
Bome  arbitrarily  assumed  jF  point  in  this  plane.  Let  G  be  the 
center  of  gravitjr  (gravity  being  the  sole  accelerating  force). 
The  moments  of  inertia  A  and  S  become  equal,  and  equations 
(1.)  reduce  to 

CdV:,  =  0  \ 

Advy^{C^A)v:,Vxdt=iraMgdt      >   (3.)t 

in  which  the  distance  OQ  of  the  point  of  support  from  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  is  represented  by  y,  g  is  the  force  of  gravity,  M 
the  mass,  and  a  ana  h  stand  for  the  cosines  x^  Oz  and  y^  Oz  and 
of  which  the  values  are  (p.  62) 

a=z  —  Bin  0  sin  %  b=z  —  sin  ^  cob  9. 

The  first  equation  (3)  gives  by  integration  Vg  =n,  n  being  an 
arbitrary  constant ;  it  indicates  toat  the  rotation  about  the  axis 
of  figure  remains  always  constant 

Multiplying  the  two  last  equations  (3)  by  Vy  and  v,  respect- 
ively and  adoing  the  products,  we  get 

A{vjfdvy'{-Vxdvx)z=iYMg{aVy'~bvx)dt. 

From  the  values  of  a  and  b  above,  and  fi:om  those  Vg  and  Vp 
(equations  2)  it  is  easy  to  find 

(a  Vy  —  6  V,  )  dtzzz  -^Bin  6  d  6=zd .  cob  ^ ; 

substituting  this  value  and  integrating  and  calling  h  the  arbitrary 
constant 

A  {vy  »+Vx  a)=2  y  i/>  COB  e-^'h  (a) 

*  To  EToid  the  introduction  of  numerous  quantities  foreign  to  our  particular  m}^ 
Teatigation  and  a  tedious  analysis,  I  hare  departed  from  Poisson  and  substituted  the 
shore  simple  method  of  gettm^  equations  (2.),  which  is  an  instructiye  illustration 
of  the  principles  of  the  composition  of  rota^  motions. 

f  See  Bartlett's  Mech.  Equations  (225) and  (118) for  the  yalues of  Xj  MyKii 
in  the  case  we  consider  the  extraneous  force  P  (of  eq.  118)  is  at;  the  oo-ormnatet 
a^,y'  of  its  Doint  of  application  G  (referred  to  the  axes  Ox ^^  Oy i.  Ox t^  are  xero 
ad  «i=0&^=B7:  ooainet  of  s  ^  and  7  are  a,  6  and  c:  hence  ZjaO,  Mi^s^aMg^ 
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Multiplying  the  two  last  equations  (3),  respectively,  by  6  and  a 

and  addfing  and  reducing  by  the  value  just  found  of  d.coBO  and 

of  Vt,  we  get 

A{bdvy+advs)+{C-A)nd.cose=:0  (b) 

Diflferentiating  the  values  of  a  and  b  and  referring  to  equations 
(2)  it  may  readily  be  verified  (putting  for  v,  its  vidue  n)  thaA 

dhz=(vjp  COS  6~~an\dt 
rfa=(6n— Vy  C06  0)dt 

and  multiplying  the  first  by  Avy  and  the  second  by  Av^,  and 
adding 

A(vydb'\'Vsda)=zAn(bvs  — aVy)rf/=— ^nrf.coe  0. 

Adding  this  to  equation  (6),  we  get 

Ad,  (bvy'['avx)'\'Cnd. cos  6=0,  the  integral  of  which  is 
A{bvy'['avx )-}- ^^  c^  ^=^  (^  being  an  arbitrary  constant),    (c) 

Eeferring  to  equations  (2)  it  will  be  found  by  performing  the 
operations  indicated,  that : 

dip^    dO^ 

57 

Substituting  these  values  in  equations  (a)  and  (c),  we  get 

Cnco^e^Asm^e-y^-^l 

dt 

sin  2  0  .^_j=2  Mgyc^e+h 

If,  at  the  origin  of  motion,  the  axis  of  figure  is  simply  de- 
viated from  a  vertical  position  by  an  arbitrary  angle  «,  in  the 
plane  of  xz,  and  an  arbitrary  velocity  n  is  imparted  about  this 
axis  alone;  then  v,  and  Vy  will,  at  that  instant,  be  zero,  ^=o, 
and  the  substitution  of  these  values  in  equations  (a)  and  (c)  will 
determine  the  values  of  the  constants  I  and  A. 

A=  — 2-3/^ycosa 
l=z  Cn  cosa, 

which  substituted  in  the  above  equations,  make  them 

.        dip     Cn  ^ 

sin*  6 ~z-==.  —r  (cos  a—  cos  a) 

f'..  ^.1    ,.,  1(4.) 


b  Vy  +a  Vx = — sin*  6  -j-j 


sm 


.dip^     dO^     2Mgt,       .  , 


These  together  with  the  last  equation  (2)  which  naay  be  writ- 
ten, (substituting  the  value  of  v,) 

dq>z=,ndt'\-co&ddilf  (5.) 

will,  (if  integrated)  determine  the  three  angles  %  6  and  y  in 
"     IS  of  the  time  t    They  are  therefore  the  differential  e?ot- 
B  of  motion  of  Ibe  gyroaoo^ 
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Let  NEE'  (fig.  1)  be  a  section  of  the  solid  by  the  plane  x^y^. 
This  section  may  be  called  the  equator,  E  being  some  fixed 
point  in  the  equator  (through  which  the  principal  axis  Oxy 
passes),  the  angle  9  is  the  angle  EON, 

If  A^  is  the  ascending  node  of  the  equator — that  is,  the  point 
at  which  E  in  its  axial  rotation  rises  above  the  horizontal  plane, 
the  angle  <p  must  increase  fi*om  N  towards  E — that  is,  dq>  (in 
equation  5)  must  be  positive  and  (as  the  second  term  of  its  value 
is  usually  very  small  compared  to  the  first)  the  angular  velocity 
n  must  be  positive.  That  being  the  case  the  value  o(dq>  will  be 
exactly  that  due  to  the  constant  axial  rotation  ndt^  augmented 
by  the  term  cos  Od^^  which  is  the  projection  on  the  plane  of  the 
equator  of  the  angular  motion  d^f  oi  the  node.  This  term  is  an 
increment  to  ndt  when  it  is  positive,  and  the  reverse  when  it  is 
negative.  In  the  first  case,  the  motion  of  the  node  is  considered 
retrograde — in  the  second,  direct. 

The  first  member  of  the  second  equation  (4)  being  essentially 
positive,  the  diflcrence  cos^— cosa  must  be  always  positive — 
that  is,  the  axis  of  figure  Oz^  can  never  rise  above  its  initial  an- 

diff 
gle  of  elevation  a.     As  a  consequence  --r-  [in  first  equation  (4)] 

must  be  always  positive.  The  node  N,  therefore,  moves  always 
in  the  direction  jn  which  ^  is  laid  off  positively,  and  the  motion 
will  be  direct  or  retrograde,  with  reference  to  the  axial  rotation, 
according  as  cos  0  is  negative  or  positive — that  is,  as  the  axis 
of  figure  is  above  or  below  the  horizontal  plane.  In  either  case 
the  motion  of  the  node  in  its  own  horizontal  plane  is  always 
progressive  in  the  same  direction.  If  the  rotation  n  were  re- 
versed, so  would  also  be  the  motion  of  the  node. 

dtp 
If  this  rotation  n  is  zero,  -j--  must  also  be  zero  and  the  second 

at 

equation  (4)  reduces  at  once  to  the  equation  of  the  compound 

dip 
pendulum,  as  it  should.    Eliminating  -j-  between  the  two  equa- 
tions (4)  we  get 

The  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  which  would  make  its 
oscillations  in  the  same  time  as  the  body  (if  the  rotary  velocity 

n  were  zero)  is  t^.*    If  we  call  this  JL  and  make  for  simplicity 

*  The  length  of  the  umple  pendulum  is  (see  Bartlett's  MedL,  p.  262)  it=  ' 
The  moment  of  inertia  -4=Jf(ifci«-f  7*);  hence  jjp=^- 
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-   ^  •=-f-  the  above  equation  becomes 

sin  2  0^1=:^  [sin  »^-2/?a  (ooB^-ooea)]  (ocM0-oOft«)    («) 
and  the  first  equation  (4)  becomes 

.io»^^=2/?Jf(cai(?-co8«).  (7.) 

Equation  (6)  would,  if  inte^ted,  give  the  value  of  i'  in  tennt 
of  the  time ;  that  is,  the  inclination  which  the  axis  of  figms 
makes  at  any  moment  with  the  vertical ;  while  eq.  (7)  (after  sidh 
stituting  the  ascertained  value  of  ^  would  give  the  Yslne  of  f 
and  hence  determines  the  progressive  movement  of  the  bodf 
about  the  vertical  Oz. 

These  equations  in  the  above  general  form,  have  not  been 
integrated  p  nevertheless  thej  fiimish  the  means  of  obtaining  all 
that  we  desire  with  regard  to  gyroscopic  motion,  and  in  paitHSt- 
lar  that  self-sustaining  power,  which  it  is  the  particular  objeei 
of  our  analysis  to  explain. 

In  the  first  place,  fix)m  eq.  (6),  by  putting  j-  equal  to  zero,  we 

can  obtain  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  6.  This  diff 
co-efficient  is  zero,  when  the  &ctor  cos  ^— cos  a=0,  that  is,  wlm 
d=a ;  and  this  is  a  maximum^  for  it  has  just  been  shown  from 
equations  (4)  that  0  cannot  exceed  a.  It  will  be  zero  also  and  I 
a  mimmumj\  when 

8in«  ^—  2/?«  (cos  ^  -  coe  o)z=0 
or  cos  fc=  -/?2+^l+2|?»  GOB  o-H?*  (a) 

(The  positive  sign  of  the  radical  alone  applies  to  the  _ 
the  negative  one  would  make  0  a  greater  angle  than  «•) 

It  is  clear  that  (a  being  given)  the  value  of  0  depends  on  f 
alone,  and  that  it  can  never  become  zero  unless  fi  ia  zero;  and 
as  long  as  the  impressed  rotary  velocity  n  is  not  itself  zero  (how* 
ever  minute  it  may  be),  (5  will  have  a  finite  value. 

Thus,  however  minute  may  be  the  velocity  of  lotatipn,  it  k 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  axis  of  rotation  from  falling  to  a  verAd 
position. 

The  self-sustaining  power  of  the  gyroscope  when  very  great 
velocities  are  given  is  but  an  extreme  case  of  this  law.  Fop,  if  f 
is  very  great,  the  small  quantity  1— cos*  o  maybe  snbtraeled 
from  the  quantity  under  the  radical  (eq.  8)  without  aenaiUf 
altering  its  value,  which  would  cause  that  eq.  to  become 

C06^=:C0B  a. 

*  The  integration  may  be  eflfocted  by  the  nse  of  eUiptio  ftmctiopa;  bat  ft* 
cess  is  of  no  interest  in  this  discussion. 


f  It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  yalne  of  $  belongB  to  an  aetoal  niiiiBnB;  MIlii 
^cucelj  worth  while  to  inttodufiA  the  prool 
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That  is,  when  the  impressed  velocity  n,  and  in  consequence  $ 
is  very  great,  the  minimum  value  of  6  differs  from  its  maximum 
a  by  an  exceedingly  minute  quantity. 

Here  then  is  the  result,  analytically  found,  which  so  surpriaes 
the  observer,  and  for  which  an  explanation  has  been  so  much 
souglit  and  so  variously  given.  The  revolving  body,  though 
solicited  by  gravity,  does  not  visibly  fall. 

Knowing  this  fact,  we  may  assume  that  the  impressed  velocity 
n  is  very  great,  and  hence  cos  ^— cos  a  exceedingly  minute,  and 
on  this  supposition,  obtain  integrals  of  equations  (6)  and  (7), 
which  will  express  with  all  requisite  accuracy  the  true  gyroscopic 
motion.    For  this  purpose,  make 

in  which  the  new  variable  u  is  always  extremely  minute,  and  is 
the  angular  descent  of  the  axis  of  figure  below  its  initial  eleva- 
tion. 

By  developing  and  neglecting  the  powers  of  u  superior  to  the 
square,  we  have 

8111^  6  =  sin^  ff  —  tt  sin  2o  -j-  u^  cos  2a  * 
cos  ^— cosa  =  usin  tt — ^u  ^  cosa 

substituting  these  values  in  eq.  6  we  get 

~a  du 

fi  having  been  assumed  very  great,  cos «  may  be  neglected  in 
comparison  with  4,^',  and  the  above  may  be  written 

du 
I  ^'~  V2tt  si7i^4?ati2  *         ^^) 

Integrating  and  observing  that  w  =  o,  when  <  =  o,  we  have 


4 


4 


u      __    «' 


•  Bj  StJrlinj^^fl  theorem, 

/(•.)=ir+i7'-  +  tr"j^.4c 

in  which  IT,  U\  U"  &c  aro  the  valaes  of/  (u)  and  its  difTereDt  co-efficients  wbeo  « 
is  made  zero. 

Making /(«)=s  sin*  (o— m),  and  recollecting  that  sin  2ii=:26in«coos«  and  coa2«=? 
oM*«  —  siu^K,  we  got  the  Talue  of  sin*0;  and  making  /(M)=cos(a— M)-cua«. 
the  Tsdue  in  text  of  cos  0  —  cos  a  is  obtained. 

f  £q.  6  may  be  written 

Xd&*        ,                   ^     ,,  (cosd— coea)» 
-^=2(costf-cosa)-4/}«  — -^^ . 

Bj  substituting  the  values  just  found,  of  <i^t  sin'  9  and  cos  9  —  cos  a  and  pv- 
forming  the  operations  indicated,  neglecting  the  higher  powers  of  m,  (bjr  wmdh 

(60S  9— cos  a)'  1^ 

z^g reduce!  simplj  to  »•)  tod  deducing  the  yalue     |^<ft,theezprMh 

«ioo  m  the  text,  It  obtained. 
Ka  9.— [Vol.  m,  Na  2.J— «& 
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||./=l,.arcrcos=l-^l. 

\l  2?        I  sinoj 

sin  a    /  [^     \ 

or,  (since  cos  2a  =  1—2  sin*  a) 

1  J7~ 

Putting  a— u  in  place  of  0  (equat.  7)  neglecting  square  of  u,  we  get 

from  which,  observing  that  ^  =  0,  when  <  =  0 

These  three  expressions  (9),  (10),  (11),  represent  the  vertical 
angular  depression — the  horizontal  angular  velocity — and  the 


Bina^ 


du  ^        ^  .     ^^    ^ 2/3        402 

si 


_       -^^ may  be  put  in  the  form  -^7"*    i 


Bin  ci 
Oill  -r-^  =R,  and  the  intentd  of  the  2d  factor  of  the  aboTe  is  the  arc  whoee  radiv 

43 

it  R  and  ycrsed  sine  is  m  ;  or  whose  cosine  is  R  -  m  ;  or  it  is  R  tinuM  the  arc  whoM 
ooeine  1  -  ^  with  radius  unity.    Substituting  the  value  of  R  in  the  integral  and 

fljinltiplying  by  the  factor  -r—  we  get  the  value  of    1^  t,  of  the  text 

f  In  eq.  (7)  if  we  divide  both  members  by  sin'  9,  and,  in  redndng  the  fraction 

cot  9  —  COB  a 

■     .  "- —  t  use  the  values  already  found  and  neglect  the  iqvan,  as  well  as  hi^bm 

powers  u,  (which  may  be  done  without  sensible  error  owing  to  the  minntenea  of  % 
tfioagh  it  could  not  lie  done  in  the  foregoing  values  of  dl  and  <,  since  the  eo-efflaent 
4^9  in  those  values,  is  reciprocally  great,  as  «  is  small)  the  quotient  wiU  he  maj^ 

u 

■*"•     .     .  da 

Substituting  the  value  of  «  and  dividing  out  sin  a  we  get  the  value  of  -^  k 
the  text.  

c'The  integral  of  sin  3^    liL  <  <ft  results  from  the  formula   Tain'f  tf^slf - 
^T  mn  2V,  easfly  obtained  hj  substitatiDg  for  sms  9,  its  yal«e  ^— *  cot  tfl 
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extent  of  horizontal  angular  motion  of  the  axis  of  figure  after 
any  time  t* 

The  first  two  will  reach  their  respective  maxima  and  minima 

when  sin/? Jy^=l   and  =0;  or  when  i="^A—  and  f=-^  L. 
These  values  of  t  in  equation  (11)  give 

Hence,  counting  from  the  commencement  of  motion  when  ^.«^ 

d  iff 

-^  and  V'  are  all  zero,  we  have  the  following  series  of  correa- 
ponding  values  of  these  variables 

which  correspond  to  the  moment  of  greatest  depression,  when  it 

dip 
and  -rr  are  maxima,  and 


4—^   I A  r^     dip     ^  n 


when,  it  appears  {u  being  the  zero),  the  axis  of  figure  has  re- 
cairied  its  original  elevation  and  the  horizontal  velocity  18 
destroyed. 

All  these  values  are  (owing  to  the  assumed  large  value  of  (J) 
very  minute.  It  we  suppose  the  rotating  velocity  n  =  lOO^r  or 
100  revolutions  per  second,  the  maximum  of  u  (with  an  instru- 
ment of  ordinary  proportions)  would  be  a  firaction  of  a  minute 
of  arc,  and  the  periodf  of  undulation  but  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

Hence  the  horizontal  motion  about  the  point  of  support  will 
be  exceedingly  slow  compared  with  the  axial  rotation  of  the  disk 
expressed  by  n. 

If,  in  equations  (9)  and  (10),  we  increase  t  indefinitely,  we  will 
find  but  a  repetition  of  the  series  of  values  already  found,  thej 
being  recumng  functions  of  the  time. 

We  see  then  the  revolving  body  does  not  in  feet  maintain  A 
uniform  unchanging  elevation,  and  move  about  its  point  of  sup* 
port  at  a  uniform  rate,  (as  it  appears  to  do).  But  the  axis  of  fig- 
ure generates  what  may  be  called  a  corrugated  cone^  and  anr 

*  The  Mtmnption  that  >1'=0  when  t  is  zero  supposes  that  the  initial  position  oT 
the  node  ooinciaee  with  the  fixed  axis  of  x.  In  my  subsequent  illustrations  ao4 
analyus  I  tuppoee  the  initial  position  to  be  at  90^  therefrom,  which  wondd  reqniit 

to  ikb  jiboYa  Talne  of  >!/,  the  conetaot  r  k  to  be  added.    The  horiaoDtal  nngolaf 

nolioii  of  th*  AIM  of  4giBre  it  the  maai&  m  that  of  the  node. 
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point  of  it  would  describe  an  undulating  curve  (fig.  2)  wboae 
superior  culminations  a,  a\  a'\  &c.,  are  cusps  lying  in  the  flame 


Fig.  2. 


h  6'  6"  6' 

horizontal  plane,  and  whose  sagittae  ch^cf  6',  &c.,  are  to  the  ampli- 

tttdes  aa\  a' a",  &c.,  as  ^-^  *.  ^7^  •  *  ™^  "  •  "•    ^^  ^^  initial  ele- 

TBtion  o  is  90^,  this  ratio  is  ds  Vie  diameter  to  the  cvrcumferenct  </ 
ihe  circle:  a  property  which  indicates  the  cychid. 

Assuming  o=90°  and  sin  «=!,  equations  (9)  and  (10)  will  give, 


by  elimination  of  sin^l? 


Ji^ 


dip 
d 


>'■>$' 


dt=z 


dip 


•abstituting  this  value  in  eq.  {d)  we  get 

,  2^udu 

dlp=Z =~r:: 


^^Jf"' 


udu 


'• 


V2«-4(?»u* 


J^«— ' 


fite  differential  equation  of  the  cycloid  generated  by  the  circle  whose 
diameter  is  -«-. 

In  this  position  of  the  axis,  both  the  angles  u  and  ^f  are  arcs 
of  great  circles  described  by  a  point  of  the  axis  of  figure  at  a 
vnits  distance  from  0,  and  owing  to  their  minuteness  may  be  con- 
ftdered  as  rectilinear  co-ordinates. 

If  a  is  not  90°,  the  sagittae  6c  =  -^ sin  «;   but  then,   while 

tbe  angular  motion  tp  is  the  same,  the  arc  described  by  the  same 

C)int  of  the  axis  will  be  that  of  a  small  circle^  wliose  actual 
ngth  will  likewise  be  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  l:sina.    The 
Ourve  is  therefore  a  cycloid  in  all  circumstances ;  and  the  axis  of 

figure  moves  as  if  it  were  attached  to  the  circumference  of  a 
*  1 

Minute  circle  whose  diameter  is  -^~  sin  a,   which  rolled   along 

tbe  horizontal  circle,  aa'a"^  about  the  vertical  through  the  point 

^,-»    .  »port. 

^  '*•*""*  ***  *"  jf  this  little  circle  moves  with  uniform  velocity* 

4«iM>.  «Milj  obtaiaf.lfl''«  o£,\(«l'«»t'<'°  11)  is  due  to  thi.  urn. 
4        '       ^  *»e  called  the  mean  precession. 
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•  The  second  term  is  due  to  the  circular  motion  of  the  axis 
about  this  centre,  and,  combined  with  the  corresponding  values 
of  w,  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  nutation. 

These  cycloidal  undulations  are  so  minute — succeed  each  other 
with  such  rapidity,  (with  the  high  degrees  of  velocity  usual!/ 
given  to  the  gyroscope,)  that  they  are  entirely  lost  to  the  eye, 
and  the  axis  seems  to  maintain  an  unvarj^ing  elevation  and  move 
around  the  vertical  with  a  uniform  slow  motion. 

It  is  in  omitting  to  take  into  account  these  minute  undulations 
that  nearly  all  popular  explanations  fail.  They  fail,  in  the  first 
place,  because  tney  substitute,  in  the  place  of  tbe  reial  phenome- 
non, one  which  is  purely  imaginary  and  ineocplicable^  since  it  is 
in  direct  variance  with  fact  ana  the  laws  of  nature ; — and  the/ 
fidl,  because  these  undulations — (great  or  small,  according  as  the 
impressed  rotation  is  small  or  great)  furnish  the  only  true  clue 
to  an  understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  phenomenon  exhibited  by  the  gyroscope 
which  is  so  striking,  and  for  which  explanations  are  so  much 
sought,  is  only  a  particular  and  extreme  phase  of  the  motion  ex- 
pressed by  equations  (6)  and  (7) — that  the  self-sustaining  power 
IB  not  absolute^  but  one  of  degree — that  however  minute  the  axial 
rotation  may  be,  the  bcxly  never  will  fall  quite  to  the  vertical ; — 
however  great,  it  cannot  sustain  itself  without  any  depression. 

I  have  exhibited  the  undulations,  as  they  exist  with  high  veloci- 
ties,— when  they  become  minute  and  nearly  true  cycloids ;  with 
low  velocities,  tliey  would  occupy  (horizontally)  a  larger  portion 
of  the  arc  of  a  semi-circle,  and  reach  downward  approximating, 
more  or  less  nearly,  to  contact  with  the  vertical :  and,  finally^ 
when  the  rotary  velocity  is  zero,  their  cusps  are  in  diametricaliy 
opposite  points  of  the  horizontal  circle,  wnile  the  curves  resolve 
themselves  into  vertical  circular  arcs  which  coincide  with  each 
other,  and  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum  is  exhibited.  All 
these  varieties  of  motion,  of  which  that  of  the  pendulum  is  one 
extreme  phase  and  the  gyroscopic  another,  are  embraced  in 
equations  (6)  and  (7)  and  exhibited  by  varying  ^  from  0  to  high 
values,  though,  (wanting  general  integrals  to  these  eauationa) 
we  cannot  determine,  except  in  these  extreme  cases,  tne  exact 
elements  of  the  undulations.  The  minimum  value  of  0  may 
however  always  be  determined  by  equation  (8). 

If  we  scrutinize  the  meaning  of  equations  (6)  and  (7),  it  will 
be  found  that  they  represent,  the  first,  the  horizontal  angular 
component  of  the  velocity  pf  a  point  at  units  distance  from  0^ 
and  the  second,  the  actual  velocity  of  such  point* 

*  In  more  general  terms  equations  (4)  ezpre«B,  the  fimt,  that  the  moment  of  cAf 
fmantiijf  of  motion  about  the  fixed  vertical  axis  Oz  remains  alwayn  oonttant :  the 
mD9nd  that  the  living  forces  generated  in  the  body  (over  and  above  the  impmmi 
aiial  rotation)  are  exactly  what  it  <Im  to  gnnUy  tknmak  the  keight,  A. 

Bcyth  an  ezpreniaos  of  truths  that  might  have  oeea  intAd^ii!t^\  Im  ^s^ti^ 
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For  sin  ^  -j-.^  the  horizontal,  and  j-  the  vertical,  component 

of  this  velocity.  Calling  the  first  va,  and  the  second  v»,  and 
the  resultant  v,,  and  calling  cos  ^— cos  a,  (which  is  the  true 
height  of  &X[)  A,  those  equations  may  be  written 

Cn     h  ,. 

-4    Pin  a  ^  '   • 

This  velocity  v,  (as  a  function  of  the  height  of  fall)  is  exactly 
that  of  the  compound  pendulum,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
aanal  rotation  n.  Hence,  (as  we  might  reasonably  suppose)  ro- 
tary motion  has  no  power  to  impair  the  work  of  gravity  through 
a  given  height^  in  generating  velocity ;  but  it  does  have  power  to 
mange  the  direction  of  that  velocity.  Its  effect  is  precisely  that  of 
a  material  undulatory  curve,  which,  deflecting  the  body's  path 
ISrom  vertical  descent,  finally  directs  it  upward,  and  causes  its 
velocity  to  be  destroyed  by  the  same  forces  which  generated  it 

And  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  were  the  cycloid  we  have  de- 
scribed such  a  material  curve,  on  which  the  axis  of  the  gyroscope 
rested,  without  friction  and  without  rotation,  it  would  travel  along 
this  curve  by  the  eflect  of  gravity  alone,  (the  velocity  of  descent 
on  the  downward  branch  carrying  it  up  the  ascending  one,)  with 
exactly  the  same  velocity  that  the  rotating  disk  does,  through  the 
combined  effects  of  gravity  and  rotation. 

Equation  (a)  expresses  the  horizontal  velocity  produced  by 
the  rotation. 

If  we  substitute  its  value  in  the  second,  we  may  deduce 

dO       127!      C^n^     h^ 
Vtt  or  -T-=    -r-A- 


d6__  \2g 


If  we  take  this  value  at  the  commencement  of  descent,  and 
before  any  horizontal  velocity  is  acquired,  (making  h  indefinitely 
small),  the  second  term  under  the  radical  may  be  neglected,  and 

Ae  first  increment  of  descending  velocity  becomes  \JL  ^  pre- 
cisely what  is  due  to  gravity,  and  what  it  would  he  were  there  no 
rotation. 

Hence  the  popular  idea  that  a  rotating  body  offers  any  direct 
resistance  to  a  cnange  of  its  plane,  is  unfoundea.     It  requires  as 

little  exertion  of  force  (in  the  direction  of  motion)  to  move  it 

^ • 

(sannot  increase  the  moment  of  the  quantity  of  motion  about  an  tutU  pmraUd  U 
iMf;  while  its  power  of  generating  living  force  by  working  throq^  a  gif«a 
height,  cannot  be  impaired. 

t  Had  we  considered  ourselves  at  liberty  to  assume  them,  bowerer,  the  eqnAtioM 
mi^hi  have  been  got  without  the  tedious  analysis  by  which  we  have        •    ■  - 
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from  one  plane  to  another,  as  if  no  rotation  existed ;  and  (as  a 
corollary)  as  little  expenditure  of  Vfork. 

But  aeflecting  forces  are  developed,  by  angular  motion  given 
to  the  axis,  and  normal  to  its  direction,  which  are  very  sensible^ 
and  are  mistaken  for  direct  resistances.  K  the  extremity  of  ihfi 
axis  of  rotation  were  confined  in  a  vertical  circular  groove,  in 
which  it  could  move  without  friction ;  or  if  any  similar  fixed  re- 
sistance, as  a  material  vertical  plane,  were  opposed  to  the  del 
fleeting  force,  the  rotating  disk  would  vibrate  in  the  vertical 
plane,  as  if  no  rotation  existed.    Its  equation  of  motion  would 

become  that  of  the  compound  pendulum,  j;=JV^«     What 

then  is  the  resistance  to  a  change  of  plane  of  rotation  so  often 
alluded  to  and  described  ?     A  misnomer  entirely. 

The  above  may  be  otherwise  established.  If  in  equations  (8J 
we  introduce  in  the  second  member  an  indeterminate  horizontal 
force,  g',  applied  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  parallel  to  the  fixed 
axis  of  y,  and  contrary  to  the  direction  in  which,  in  our  figurei 
we  suppose  the  angle  ^p  to  increase,  the  projections  of  this  force 
on  the  axes  Ox,,  (>y,,  will  be  a'g'  and  b'g'  and  the  last  two  of 
these  equations  will  become,  (calling  cosines  x^Oy  and  yiOj/i 
a'  and  6',) 

Advy'[C'-A)nVxdtz=LyM{ag'\'a'g')dt 
AdV:,-{'{C^A)nVydt=^yM(bg-\-h'g')dt 

Multiplying  the  first  by  Vy  and  the  second  by  Vx  and  adding 
A(Vydvy  +Vx d Vx )=-Y ^[9 {(iVy'-bvx)d /+^'  (a'  Vy  —  b' Vx  ) d <]. 

But  {avy—bvx)dt  has  been  shown  (p.  53)  to  be  =d.cos^, — ^and 
by  a  similar  process  it  may  be  shown  that  {a'vy—b'Vx)dt= 
=d,  (sin  0  cos  v).     (For  values  of  a'  and  6',  see  p.  52.) 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  force  g'  is  such  that  the  axis  of 
the  disk  may  be  always  maintained  in  the  plane  of  its  initial  po- 
sition xz.  The  angle  ^  would  always  be  90°,  rfv'=0,  and  d,{s\nd 
cos  V')=0.  That  is,  the  co-efficient  of  the  new  force  g'  becomee 
zero ;  and  the  integral  of  the  above  equation  is  as  before  (p.  54), 

A  (Vy  ^+Vx  2)=2  r  Mg  cos  O+K 

diff  d$^ 

But  the  value  of  Vy'+v,^  likewise  reduces  (since  -T7=0)to  -n^ 

*  ^  dt      ^      dt^ 

and  the  above  becomes  the  equation  of  the  compound  pendulum. 

(^)         -7-^=  cos  d-\-h=i-Y  (co8  ^— cos  o),  (h  being  determined.) 

This  is  the  principle  just  before  announced,  that,  with  a  force  so 
applied  as  to  prevent  any  deflection  from  the  plane  in  which 
gravity  tends  to  cause  the  axis  to  vibrate,  the  motion  would  be 
precisely  as  if  no  axial  rotation,  existed. 
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,To  determine  the  force  of  g' ;  multiply  the  first  of  preceding 

auations  by  6,  and  the  second  by  a,  and  add  the  two,  and  ada 
:ewise  A{yydb'\rVxda)^—AndQO&0  (see  p.  64)  and  we  shall 
get 

Ad{hvy\'aVs)-\-CndQo&e=zyM(i'(a'h^ah')dt. 

By  referring  to  the  values  of  a,  a',  6,  h\  and  performing  the 
operations  indicated  and  making  cos  ^^=0,  sin  v=l,  the  above 
liecomes, 

Ad{hvy'\-aV:p)'\'Cndco%Oz=:y  Mg*  %m  ddt, 

dip 

But  the  value  of  {bvy+avx)  (p.  54)  becomes  zero  when    ,=o. 

„  ,      Cndcof^d  Cn  dd  ^ 

^      yMsmOdt         yMdt 

The  second  factor  j-  is  the  angular  velocity  with  which  the  axis 

of  rotation  is  moving. 

Hence  calling  v,  that  angular  velocity,  the  value  of  the  defledr 
imgfoTce^  g'  may  be  written  (irrespective  of  signs), 

g'=—nvs\  {K) 

Ihat  is,  it  is  directly  proportional  to  Uie  axial  rotation  n,  and  to 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  axis  of  that  rotation.  By  putting  for 
CJ  Mk^  (in  which  k  is  the  distance  from  the  axis  at  which  the 
mass  if,  if  concentrated,  would  have  the  moment  of  inertia,  (7,) 
the  above  takes  the  simple  form 

g=z — nvg. 
Y 

In  the  case  we  have  been  considering  above,  in  which  g*  is  sup- 
posed to  counteract  the  deflecting  force  of  axial  rotation,  the  angu- 
lar velocity  v^ »  or  — -r^  (equation  g)  is  equal  to     l~  (cos  0  -  cos  «)• 

But  in  the  case  of  the  free  motion  of  the  gyroscope,  this  de- 
flecting force  combines  with  gravity  to  produce  the  observed 
movements  of  the  axis  of  figure. 

If,  Uierefore^  we  disregard  the  axial  rotation  and  consider  the 
body  simply  as  fixed  at  the  point  0,  and  acted  upon,  at  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity,  by  two  forces — one  of  gravity,  constant  in  inten- 
sity and  direction — ^the  other,  the  deflecting  force  due  to  an  axial 

C 

irotation  71,  whose  variable  intensity  is  represented  by— ^nr,, 

y  M 

*  Tbo  effect  of  gravity  is  to  diminioh  Q  and  the  increment  dS  is  negative  in  the 
ease  we  are  considering.     Hence  the  negative  Bign  to  the  value  of  ^',  indicating  thftt 
Ibe  force  is  in  the  direction  of  the  poHtive  axis  of  y,  an  it  should,  aince  the  tendeoc^ 
i/  the  node  is  to  mo?e  in  the  reverae  direction. 
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and  whose  direction  is  always  normal  to  the  plane  of  motion  of 
the  axis ;  we  ought,  introducing  these  forces,  and  making  the 
axial  rotation  n  zero,  in  general  equations  (3),  to  be  able  to  de- 
duce therefrom  the  identical  equations  (4)  which  express  the  mof 
tion  of  the  gyroscope. 

.  This  I  have  done ;  but  as  it  is  only  a  verification  of  what  has 
previously  been  said,  I  omit  in  the  text  the  introduction  of  the 
somewhat  difficult  analysis.* 

Equation  (5)  becomes  (in  the  case  we  consider),  by  integration, 

<pz=int-\-ip  cos  a 

which,  with  the  values  of  u  and  *p  already  obtained,  determines 
completely  the  position  of  the  body  at  any  instant  of  time. 
Knowing  now  not  only  the  exact  nature  of  the  motion  of  the 

gyroscope,  but  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  forces  which 

_^ * __^____ 

.  *  To  introduce  these  forces  in  eq.  (3)  I  observe,  first,  that  as  both  are  applied  tt 
G  (in  the  axb  Oz^)  the  momeDt  X|  is  still  zero  and  the  firtt  eq.  becomes,  as  belbve^ 

Cdvj^  =  O  or  r,  =  const 

And  as  we  disregard  the  impressed  axial  rotation,  we  make  this  constant  (or  «,  ) 


^      ,  Cn 

The  deflectmg  force  —jtj.  v,  (taken  with  contrary  sign  to  the  eounteraelinff  foTM 

»     .                                                                       Cn  d^                Cn  d^l    ,         ^ 
just  obtained)  resolves  itself  into  two  components  -p.  ^  and v^  —jT-  sin  0,  the 

first  in  a  horizontal,  the  second  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  both  normal  to  the  axis  of 
figure.  .         ,     "^ 

Tlie  second  is  opposed  to  gravity,  whose  component  normal  to  the  axis  of  ligiiit^^.^ 
is  gnm  9. 

Hence  we  have  the  two  component  forces  (in  the  directions  above  indicated), 

^'^-di'^^^\3'-^-dt)^'^^' 
Tliese  momenta  with  reference  to  the  axes  of  y^  and  Xi  will  be 

^^  I        Cn  d^\     .    ^  ^^Cn  d9 

-sm(P7Jf  {9'-;^-^j  »«>0-cosiP7if^^  -^»  and 

/       Cn  d^\  .   _^<^n  de 

cosq)7if  [9-:^-^^)  sme-sin^if^^. 

Bence  equations  (8)  (making  v,  zero,  and  putting  for  Jf^  and  Ni  the  above  valuM, 
and  recollecting  the  values  of  a  and  6,  (p.  53)  become 

dyh  d& 

Adv^  =  ojMgdt  —  aCn  -:-  (ft—  Cn  cos  ^  -^ 


d&      ^ 


d^  d9 

Kdv,=-'hiMgdt+hCn  -^  <ft—  C7n sin (p  ^  ift 

Multiplying  the  equations  severally  by  Vy  and  v^,  adding  and  reducing  (as  on 
pu  68)  we  get 

d^ 
A{vydvy'\-  Vgdo^y^  iMgd .  cos  fl  —  Cn  -^  J .  cos  8— CnrfS  (  Vy  cos  ^rfv,  sin  ^) 

But  Vy  oot^+Vj  sin  V  will  be  found  equal  to  tin  6  -^  (by  substitutiDg  the  valofli 
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produce  it,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  such  a  motion 
takes  place. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  body  as  supported  by  a  point  within  its 
mass ;  but  the  analysis  applies  to  any  position,  in  the  axis  of 
figure,  within  or  without ;  and  figs.  8  and  4  represent  the  more 
fiwniliar  circumstances  under  which  the  phenomenon  is  ex- 
hibited. 

Let  the  revolving  body  be  supposed  (fig.  3,  vertical  projection), 
for  simplicity  of  projection,  an  exact  sphsre^  supported  hy  a 
point  in  the  axis  prolonged,  at  0,  which  has  an  initial  elevation 
«  greater  than  90  .  Fig.  4  represents  the  projection  on  the  hor- 
izontal plane  xy;  the  initial  position  of  the  axis  of  figure  (being 
in  the  plane  of  xz)  is  projected  in  Ox. 

Ox,  Oy^  Ozy  are  the  three  (fixed  in  space)  co-ordinate  axes,  to 
which  the  body's  position  is  referred. 

In  this  position,  an  initial  and  high  velocity  n  is  supposed  to 
be  given  about  the  axis  of  figure  Qz,,  so  that  the  visible  por- 
tions move  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  6,  h\  and  the  body  is 
left  subject  to  whatever  motion  about  its  point  of  support  0, 
gravity  may  impress  upon  it.  Had  it  no  axial  rotation,  it  would 
mimeaiately  fall  and  vibrate  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
pendulum.  Instead  of  which,  while  the  axis  maintains  (appar- 
ently) its  elevation  «,  it  moves  slowly  around  the  vertical  Oz,  re- 
ceding from  the  observer,  or  from  the  position  OiV"  towards  ON. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  first  tendency  (and  as  I  have  likewise 
proved,  the  first  eflect)  of  gravity  is  to  cause  the  axis  Cte|  to  de- 
scend vertically,  and  to  generate  vertical  angular  velocity.  But 
with  this  angular  velocity,  the  deflecting  force  proportional  to 
that  velocity  and  normal  to  its  direction,  is  generated,  which 
pushes  aside  the  descending  axis  firom  its  vertical  path. — But  as 
the  direction  of  motion  changes,  so  does  the  direction  of  this 
force — always  preserving  its  perpendicularity.   It  finally  acquires 

of  Vy  and  v^) ;  hence  the  two  last  tenns  destroy  each  other,  and  the  above  equation 
becomes  identical  with  equation  (a)  from  which  the  2d  eq.  (4)  is  deduoed. 

Multiplying  the  1st  equation  (t)  by  cos  sp  and  the  second  by  ain  9  and  addii^ 
wegfet, 

-4(coe  ^xfoy  4-  «n  ^v,)  =-  Cnd  9. 

By  differentiating  the  values  of  Vy  and  v,,  performing  the  moltiplicatioot,  and 
aubetituting  for  d<^  its  value,  cos  6  J>i,  (proceeding  from  the  8d  equation  (2) 
9^=0)  the  above  becomes 


^sm9^.f2cos6^^j=-(7n^. 


Multiplying  both  members  by  sin  6  dty  and  integrating,  the  above  becomes 

sma  9  -TT  =--T-cog9-|-/; 
the  Mine  as  the  let  equation  (4)  when  the  value  of  the  coMtaat  { is  ilsliiinJasil 
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an  intensity  and  upward  direction  adequate  to  neutralize  the 
downward  action  of  gravity :  but  the  acquired  doumward  vdodijf 
still  exists  and  the  axis  stiu  descends  at  the  same  time  acquiring 
a  constantly  increasing  horizontal  component,  and  with  it  a  stiU 
increasing  upward  deflecting  force.    At  length  the  descendmg 


Fig.  8. 


component  of  velocity  is  entirely  destroyed — ^the  path  of  the 
axis  is  horizontal ;  the  deflecting  force  due  to  it  acts  directly 
oontrary  to  gravity,  which  it  exceeds  in  intensity,  and  hence 
oauses  the  axis  to  commence  rising.  This  is  the  state  of  things 
at  the  point  b  (fig.  2).  The  axis  has  descended  the  curve  a  by  «sl<1 
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has  acquired  a  velocity  due  to  its  actual  fall  a  d;  but  this  velocity 
lias  been  deflected  to  a  horizontal  direction.  The  ascent  of  tilie 
branch  ba'  is  precisely  the  converse  of  its  descent  The  aoqidrei 
horizontal  velocity  imixjls  the  axis  horizontally,  whfle  the  de- 
flecting force  due  to  it  (now  at  its  maximum)  causes  it  to  com* 
mence  ascending.  As  the  curve  bends  upward,  the  normal 
direction  of  this  force  opposes  itself  more  and  more  to  the  hori- 
zonUil,  while  gravity  is  equally  counteracting  the  vertical,  veloc- 
ity. As  the  horizontal  velocity  at  b  was  due  to  a  fall  through  the 
height  ady  so,  through  the  medium ^of  this  deflecting  force,  it  is 
iuflt  capable  of  restoring  the  work  gravity  ha  1  expended  and 
li/iing  tlie  axis  back  to  its  original  elevation  at  a',  and  the  cy- 
cloidal  undulation  is  completed,  to  be  again  and  again  repeated, 
and  the  axis  of  figure,  performing  undulations  too  rapid  and  too 
minute  to  be  perceived,  moves  slowly  around  its  point  of  sup- 
port. 

Referring  to  fig.  3,  the  equator  of  the  revolving  body  (a  plane 
perpendiciuar  to  the  axis  of  figure  and  Oirough  the  fixed  point  0,) 
would  be  an  imaginary  plane  E^  E^.  Its  intersection  with  the 
horizontal  plane  of  xy  would  be  the  line  of  nodes  iV,  N*.  In 
the  position  delineated,  the  progression  of  the  nodes  is  diredL 
For,  at  the  ascending  node  N^  any  point  in  the  imaginary  plane 
of  the  equator  (supposed  to  revolve  with  the  body)  would  move 
upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  a,  while  the  node  moves 
in  the  same  direction  from  0  (of  the  arrow  a').     Were  the  axis  of 

Fig.  6. 


figure  below  the  horizontal  plane,  (fig.  5)  the  upward  rotation  of 
the  point  would  be  from  0  to  J?,  (as  the  arrow  a\  while  the  pro- 
gression of  the  node  (in  the  same  direction  as  before  as  the  airow 
a')  would  be  the  reverse,  and  the  motion  of  the  node  would  be 
retrograde — yet  in  both  cases  the  same  in  space. 
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As  the  deflecting  force  of  rotary  motion  is  the  sole  agent  in 
diverting  the  vertical  velocity  produced  by  gravity  from  its 
downward  direction,  and  in  producing  these  paradoxical  effects; 
and  as  the  foregoing  analysis  while  it  has  determined  its  valuOi 
has  thrown  no  light  upon  its  origin,  it  may  be  well  to  inquiry 
how  this  force  is  created. 

Popular  explanations  have  usually  turned  upon  the  deflexion 
of  the  vertical  components  of  rotary  velocity  by  the  vertical  an- 

fular  motion  of  the  axis  produced  by  gravity.  In  point  of  fact, 
owever,  both  vertical  and  horizontal  components  are  deflect^ 
one  as  much  as  the  other ;  and  the  simplest  way  of  studying  the 
effects  produced,  is  to  trac«  a  vertical  projection  of  the  path  of  a 
point  of  the  body  under  these  combined  motions.  For  this  pur- 
pose conceive  the  mass  of  the  revolving  disk  concentrated  in  a 
single  ring  of  matter  of  a  radius  k  due  to  its  moment  of  inertia 
C=Mk^^  (see  Bartlett  Mech.  p.  178)  and,  for  simplicity,  suppose 
the  angular  motion  of  the  axis  to  take  place  around  the  centre 
figure  and  of  gravity  O. 

Let  -4.2?  be  such  a  ring  Fig.  6. 

(supposed  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  projection)  re- 
volving about  its  axis  of  fig- 
ure O  Cj  while  the  axis  turns 
in  the  vertical  plane  about  the 
same  point  G.  Let  the  rota- 
tion be  such  that  the  visible 
portion  of  the  disk  moves 
upward  through  the  semi-cir- 
cumference, from  jB  to  -4, 
while  the  axis  moves  down- 
ward through  the  angle  6  to 
the  position  O  C,  The  point 
B^  by  its  axial  rotation  alone,  " 

would  be  carried  to  ^  ;  but  the  plane  of  the  disk,  by  simultane- 
ous movement  of  the  axis,  is  carried  to  the  position  A'  B^  and 
the  point  B  arrives  at  B  instead  of  A^  through  the  curve  pro- 
jected in  BO B,  The  equation  of  the  projection,  in  circular 
functions,  is  easily  made ;  but  its  general  character  is  readily 
perceived,  and  it  is  sufficic-nt  to  say,  that  it  passes  through  the 
point  O, — that  its  tangents  at  jBand  B  are  perpendicular  to  -i-B 
and  A'  B, — ^and  that  its  concavity,  throughout  its  whole  length, 
turned  to  the  right.  The  point  A  descends  on  the  other,  or  re* 
mote  side  of  the  disk,  and  makes  an  exactly  similar  curve  AG  A' 
with  its  concavity  reversed. 

The  centrifugal  forces  due  to  the  deflections  of  the  vertical 
motions  are  normal  to  the  concavities  of  these  curves ;  hence,  on 
the  side  of  the  axis  towards  the  eye,  they  are  lo  t\i^  Uft^  wA  oxl 
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the  opposite  or  farther  side,  to  the  right^  (as  the  arrows  b  and  a.^ 
Hence  thejoint  effect  is  to  press  the  axis  O  C^from  its  vertical 
plane  COCr,  horizontally  and  towards  the  eye.  Reverse  the  di- 
rection of  axial  rotation  and  the  curves  A  A'  and  BB^  will  be 
the  same,  except  that  A  A*  would  be  on  the  near^  and  BB  on 
the  remote  side  of  the  axis  O  CJ  and  the  direction  of  the  result- 
ing pressure  will  be  reversed. 

A  projection  on  the  horizontal  plane  would  likewise  illustrate 
this  aeflecting  force  and  show  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  no 
resistance  in  Hie  plane  of  motion  of  the  axis,  and  that  the  whole 
eflfect  of  these  deflexions  of  the  paths  of  the  different  material 
points,  is  a  mere  interchange  of  living  forces  between  the  differeni 
matei'ial  points  of  the  disk  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  foregoing 
illustration  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  force,  whose 
measure  and  direction  I  have  analytically  demonstrated. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  intensity  of  the  foroe 
will  evidently  be  directly  as  the  velocities  gained  and  lost  in  the 
motion  of  the  particles  from  one  side  of  the  axis  to  the  other; 
or  as  the  angular  velocity  of  the  axis^  and  as  the  distance,  i,  of  the 
particles  from  that  axis.  It  will  also  be  as  the  number  of  particles 
which  undergo  this  gain  and  loss  of  living  force  in  a  given  time; 
or  as  the  velocity  of  axial  rotation.  Considered  as  applied  nor- 
mally at  O  to  produce  rotation  about  any  fixed  point  0  in  the 
axis,  its  intensity  will  evidently  be  directly  as  the  arm  of  lever  k^ 
and  inversely  as  the  distance  of  0  from  0  {y).     Hence  the  meas- 

ure  of  this  force  already  found,  from  analysis,  g*=  — nr,. 

In  the  foregoing  analysis,  the  entire  ponderable  mass  is  sup- 
posed to  partake  of  the  impressed  rotation  about  the  axis  of  fig- 
ure Oz^ ;  and  such  must  be  the  case,  in  order  that  the  results  we 
have  arrived  at  may  rigidly  apply.  Such,  however,  cannot  be 
the  case  in  practice.  A  portion  of  the  instrument  must  consist 
of  mountings  which  do  not  share  in  the  rotation  of  the  disk. 
It  is  believed  the  analysis  will  apply  to  this  case  by  simply  in- 
cluding tlie  whole  mass,  in  computing  the  moment  of  inertia  A 
and  the  mass  i/J  while  the  moment  C  represents,  as  before,  that 
of  the  disk  alone. 

In  this  manner  it  would  be  easy  to  calculate  what  amount  gf 
extraneous  weight  (with  an  assumed  maximum  depression  ti),  the 
instrument  would  sustain,  with  a  given  velocity  of  rotation. 

The  analogy  between  the  minute  motions  of  the  gyrosoope 
and  that  grand  phenomenon  exhibited  in  the  heavens, — toe 
"precession  of  the  equinoxes" — ^is  often  remarked.  In  an  ulti- 
mate analysis,  the  phenomena,  doubtless,  are  identical ;  yet  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  latter  are  so  much  more  complex,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  institute  any  profitable  comparison. 
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At  first  sight,  the  undulatory  motion  attending  the  precession, 
known  as  '*  nutation"  (nodding)  would  seem  identical  with  the 
undulations  of  the  gyroscope.  But  the  identity  is  not  easily  indi- 
cated ;  for  the  earth  s  motion  of  nutation  is  mainly  governed  by  the 
moon,  with  whose  cycles  it  coincides ;  and  the  solar  and  lunar 
precessions  and  nutations  are  so  combined,  and  affected  by  causes 
which  do  not  enter  into  our  problem,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
any  minute  identification  of  the  phenomena,  without  reference 
to  the  difficult  analysis  of  celestial  mechanics. 

On  a  preceding  page,  I  said  that  a  horizontal  motion  of  the 
rotating  disk  around  its  point  of  support,  without  descending 
undulations,  was  at  variance  with  the  Jaws  of  nature.  This  as- 
sertion applied  however  only  to  the  actual  problem  in  hand,  in 
ifhich  no  other  external  force  than  gravity  was  considered,  and 
no  other  initial  velocity  than  that  of  axial  rotation. 

Analysis  shows,  however,  that  an  initial  impulse  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  rotating  disk  in  such  a  way  that  the  horizontal  mo- 
tion shall  be  absolutely  without  imdulation.  An  initial  horizon- 
tal angular  velocity  such  as  would  make  its  corresponding  de- 
flective force  equal  to  the  component  of  ^vity,  g  sm  <9,  would 
cause  a  horizontal  motion  wit/iout  undulation. 

If  the  axial  rotation  w,  as  well  as  the  horizontal  rotation,  is 
communicated  by  an  impulsive  force,  analysis  shows  that  it  may 
be  applied  in  any  plane  intersecting  the  horizontal  plane  in  the 
line  of  nodes  ;  but  if  applied  in  the  plane  of  the  equator  (where 
it  can  conmiunicaie  nothing  but  an  axial  rotation  w),  or  in  the 
horizontal  plane,  its  intensity  must  be  infinite. 

My  announced  object  does  not  carry  me  further  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  gyroscope  than  the  solution  of  this  peculiar 
phenomenon,  which  depends  solely  upon,  and  is  so  illustrative 
o^  the  laws  of  rotary  motion. 

If  I  have  been  at  all  successful  in  making  this  so  often  ex- 
plained subject  more  intelligible — ^in  ^ving  clearer  views  of  some 
of  the  supposed  effects  of  rotation,  it  has  been  because  I  have 
trusted  solely  to  the  only  safe  guide  in  the  complicated  phenom- 
ena of  nature,  analysis. 

[The  foregoing  analjsU  of  the  phenomana  of  the  Oyroscope,  by  Major  Barnard, 
of  the  Ck>rps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  late  Superintendent  of 
the  Military  Acadcmj  at  West  Point,  is  inserted  in  this  Journal,  although  it  will  also 
appear  in  the  '^American  Journal  of  Scitnoe  and  Art"  for  July,  because  many  of 
our  roiderB  hayo  become  interested  in  the  subject  from  the  articles  which  haye 
already  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  because  we  haye  been  asked  for  a  more  scientific 
explanation  of  what  has  oeen  called  the  self-sustaining  power  in  the  rotary  disc 
Toe  length  oS  the  paper  has  crowded  many  articles  of  educational  intelligence  into 
tho  next  number.]    JilD. 
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m.  PHEYENTIVE  AID  EEFORICATORT  EDUCATIOK, 

Fbom  our  earliest  connectioii  with  the  adminifltrmtioii  and  improrement 
of  Pablic  Schools  in  the  States  of  Connecticttt  and  Rhode  Island,  we  have 
been  convinced  of  the  necessitj  of  establishing  and  employing  special 
inititations  and  agencies,  of  yarions  kinds,  to  meet  the  edncational  defi- 
ciencies, and  counteract  the  causes  and  tendencies  to  vice  and  crime  among 
a  large  and  increasing  class  of  the  population  in  cities  and  manu&ctoring 
Tillages.  In  a  report  to  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  in  1845,  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  were  made  In  reference  to  the  Supplementary  Schools  and 
Agencies  required  in  the  cities  and  lai^  villages  of  that  State. 

**  Evening  Schools  should  be  opened  for  apprentices,  clerks,  and  odier 
joong  persons,  who  have  been  hurried  into  active  employment  irithoat  a 
tnitaUe  elementary  education.  In  these  schools,  those  who  have  comple- 
ted the  ordinaiy  ooorse  of  school  instruction,  can  devote  themselves  to 
gnioh  studies  as  are  directly  connected  with  their  several  trades  or  pursuits 
while  those  whose  early  education  was  entirely  neglected,  can  supply,  to 
•ooie  extent,  such  deficiencies.  It  is  not  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  a 
qrstem  of  public  instruction,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  adults,  who, 
from  any  cause,  in  eariy  life  were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  school  at- 
tendance. 

Libraries,  and  counes  of  familiar  lectures,  with  practical  illustratioiis» 
ooUecdons  in  natural  history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  a  system  ofsdentific 
«iebanges  between  schools  of  the  same,  and  of  different  towns^ — ^these 
and  other  means  of  extending  and  improving  the  ordinary  instructioii  of 
the  school-room  and  of  early  life,  ought  te  be  provided,  not  only  by  indi- 
Tidnal  enterprise  and  liberality,  but  by  the  public,  and  the  authorities 
anirusted  with  the  care  and  advancement  of  popular  education. 

One  or  more  of  that  class  of  educational  institutions  known  as  ^  Refbim 
Schools,"  <*  Schools  of  Industry,"  or  "^  Schools  for  Juvenile  Ofienden»" 
ihoald  receive  such  children,  as  defyingi^e  restraining  influence  of  pa> 
rental  authority,  and  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  the  public  schoola 
or  such  as  are  abandoned  by  orphanage,  or  worse  than  orphanage,  by 
parental  neglect  or  example,  te  idle,  vicious  and  pilfering  habits,  are 
Ibond  hanging  about  places  of  public  resort,  polluting  the  atmosphere  by 
ttmr  profiuie  and  vulgar  speech,  alluring,  te  their  own  bad  practices,  chil- 
di«n  of  the  same,  and  other  conditions  of  life,  and  originating  or  partici- 
pating in  every  street  brawl  and  low-bred  riot  Such  children  cannot  be 
Mfely  gathered  into  the  public  schools;  and  if  they  are,  thaos  ^nCBta^V 
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habits  are  chafed  by  the  restraints  of  school  discipline.  They  soon 
become  irregular,  play  truant,  are  punished  and  expelled,  and  from  that 
time  their  course  is  almost  uniformly  downward,  until  on  earth  there  is  no 
lower  point  to  reach. 

Accustomed,  as  many  such  children  have  been  finomin&ncy,  to  sighti 
and  sounds  of  open  and  abandoned  profligacy, — trained  to  an  utter  want 
of  self-respect,  and  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  as  exhibited  in 
dress,  person,  manners  and  language, — strangers  to  those  motives  of  self- 
improyement  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  social  moral  and  religious  obli- 
gation, their  regeneration  involyes  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  earnest 
philanthropy,  missionary  enterprise,  and  sanctified  wisdom.  The  districts 
of  all  our  large  cities,  where  this  class  of  children  are  found,  are  the  impro- 
priate field  of  home  missions,  of  unobtrunye  personal  effort  and  charity, 
and  of  systematized  plans  of  local  benevdenoe,  embracing  friendly  inter- 
course with  parents,  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  young,  the  gathering  of 
the  latter  into  week-day,  in&nt,  and  primary  schools,  and  schools  where 
the  use  of  the  needle,  and  other  forms  of  labor  appropriate  to  the  sex 
and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be  given,  the  gathering  of  both  old  and  young 
into  the  Sabbath  schools  and  worshipping  assemblies,  the  circulation  of 
books  and  tracts,  of  other  than  a  strictly  religious  character,  the  encour- 
agement of  cheap,  innocent  and  humanizing  games,  sports  and  festivities, 
the  obtaining  employment  for  adults  who  may  need  it,  and  procuring  mt- 
uations  as  apprentices,  clerks,  &c,  for  such  young  persons  as  may  be  qual- 
ified by  age,  capacity  and  character.  By  individual  efforts  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  from  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  up, — these  infected  districts  can  be 
purified, — these  waste  places  of  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and  many 
abodes  of  penury,  ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  by  education 
eeonomy  and  industry,  into  homes  of  comfort,  peace  and  joy.* 

To  enforce  and  illustrate  these  suggestions,  the  experience  of  other 
States  and  Countries  in  providing  instruction  for  dories,  apprentices,  and 
adults,  as  weH  as  for  orphan,  vagrant,  vicious,  and  criminal  children,  was 
set  forth  in  lectures,  ^  Educational  Tracts,"  and  School  Journals. 

In  consequence  of  these  lectures  and  publications,  and  the  earnest 
efforts  of  many  philanthropic  men  and  women,  a  "  Refbnn  School  hr 
Juvenile  offenders  "  has  been  established  both  in  Connecticnt  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  other  more  important,  although  less  obvioudy  useful  agen- 
cies o(  prevention,  such  as  industrial  schools,  and  small  fiunily  asylums  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities  and  villages,  are  receiving  serious  attentioo. 

A  selection  from  the  publications  above  referred  to,  together  with  ma- 
ny new  articles,  having  been  published  by  the  Editor,  under  the  title  cf 
**  Reformatory  Education"  we  have  concluded  to  issue  in  this  Soppl^ 
mentary  Number  such  articles  as  have  not  befinre  appeared. 


mSTOBICAL  SKETCH  OF  CHARITABLE  DfSITnmOirS. 


Chabitt,  (L  e^  aid  to  the  unfortunate;  not  inolading  iShtb  idea  of  »- 
ftnnatoiy  effort,)  as  either  theory  or  practice,  has  deneended  bj  rerelatioik 
fiom  God.  Hnmanity  akme  has  nerer  originated  or  piactieed  it  fiur 
enough  to  entitle  itself  to  credit  as  its  parent  or  its  patron.  In  iSbe 
liealhen  ivorld,  before  Christ,  the  most  ntter  selfishnesss  seems  to  have 
been  absolntelj  the  uniTerBal  role  of  individiial  and  national  omdoct; 
snch  apparent  exceptions,  eren,  as  the  Taanted  generosity  of  the  ancient 
Ainbs,  were  nothing  bat  the  resolt  of  ambition,  ostentation,  and  lore  of 
approbation. 

God,  the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  incorporated  into  die  politieo-religioai 
code  which  was  the  cmjnu  juris  of  their  theocracy,  injunctions  of  charity 
as  eztensiTe  as  their  moral  and  intellectnal  development  would  endure, 
jet  operatiye  ezclusiyely  amongst  their  own  nation,  and  as  compared 
widi  the  correqKmding  Chrisdan  idea,  very  narrow  and  low.  Hie  half- 
oentnry  jutnlee  remitted  all  debts,  and  gave  each  family  its  old  inherit- 
aaoe  anew.  The  septennial  or  Sabbatical  year  gave  to  all  alike  tibe 
spontaneous  firoit  of  the  earth.  The  Sabbath  was  a  rest  for  all,  men  and 
animals.  Wheat  and  grapes  were  to  be  left  for  the  poor  gleaners.  No . 
interest  was  to  be  taken  fitm  a  Jew;  and  no  pledge  retained  after  sun- 
down. The  poor  were  always  to  be  remembered  and  helped.  A  trien- 
nial  tithe  was  exacted,  for  strangers,  widows,  and  arphuoM,  The  first 
fruiti  were  to  be  bestowed  in  charity. 

Except  this  compulsory  practice,  scarcely  a  trace  of  eren  the  form  of 
charity  is  yisible  amongst  the  ante-Christian  nations.  Much  more  e& 
piesBTe  of  the  general  heathen  hard-heartedness,  is  the  prevalence  of 
lignlised  child-murder  or  exposure,  slaughter  of  the  old  to  be  ridof  dieniy 
and  such  other  institutional  abominations.  The  distributioa  of  food  or 
money,  by  the  great  rich  men  of  Rome  to  clients,  or  on  publie  occasions, 
to  the  dticens  generally,  were  to  buy  votes  or  influence,  or  to  maintain 
a  pompous  retinue.  As  for  the  long  established  custom  of  daily  largesses 
of  food  or  money  to  the  common  people  of  Borne,  estaUished  to  gaintlMir 
votes  or  support,  it  was  continued  simply  from  pure  necesnty,  beoanse 
these  turbulent  and  powerfol  beneficiaries,  (said  to  have  numbered  not 
less  than  two  millions,*)  would  have  ended  the  authority  and  lifo  together, 
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of  any  emperor  who  bad  dared  diicoiitiniieit  Tbe  experiment  WMBne 
than  oDce  approached,  bat  tbe  instant  signs  of  reTolt  alwajs  put  a  slop  to 
the  attempt 

Somewhat  more  worldly-wise,  bat  not  more  charitable,  were  tbe  eflbrti 
of  the  better  Roman  emperors  to  maintain  and  edooate-tiM  pnnptr  cUU- 
rsQ  who  swarmed  aboat  all  tbe  Italian  dties.  Aognstos  (B.  C.  29 — A. 
D.  14)  first  extended  these  hugesMs  to  children  ander  eloTen  years  old, 
proTioasly  ntteriy  nncared  for;  bat  only  with  the  design  of  afterwards 
filling  his  legions  with  them.  His  successors  were  too  busy  with  their 
wars  or  pleasores,  to  oonfinne  these  benelactions;  and  it  is  a  enriaos  Innt 
of  the  thoroagh  heathenism  of  the  time,  which  is  related  of  one  ofdieB, 
the  persecator  Diocletian;  that  in  order  to  relieve  hinself  of  a  trooblesome 
anny  of  beggars,  he  had  a  latge  number  of  tiiem  snmmarBy  drowned. 

The  eomparatifely  benerolent  Nerra,  (A.  D.  96-98,)  re  estabUsheJa 
similar  system  and  extended  it;  baying  waste  hmds  and  giving  tlnm  to 
settlers ;  taking  the  children  of  beggars  away  fttm  them  and  itirtaMishiag 
them  in  the  coontry ;  and  eanang  the  children  of  poor  ftveoMB  to  be 
mpported  and  educated  at  the  public  expense,  under  tiM  name  ttpwari 
s<  pudla  oUmefUariL  Trajan  appointed  publio  officers  to  saperintoad 
these  operations,  in  each  Italian  city ;  and  the  ftmds  which  he  imrestod 
fiur  the  purpose,  hare  been  estimated  at  $660,000.  Adrian  still  flnter 
extended  the  syetem ;  and  M.  Aurelius  Antonius  granted  ito  priviiegsi^ 
befiwe  confined  to  the  children  of  Boman  citizens,  to  diose  abo  of  nasi 
Aomincs.  Antoninus  Pius,  (about  A.  D.  140,)  proridedy  in  memoiy  cf 
his  deceased  wifis  Fanstina,  fiir  the  educadon  of  a  number  of  giris,  ealM 
puella  alimentanas  FamtmiancB,  Alex.  Seyerus,  in  like  manner  eraeted, 
(A«  D.  233,)  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mammaea,  an  institation  Ibr  edn- 
eating  a  number  of  boys  and  giris,  called  Mammaeani  and  Mamwueanm 
Neither  of  these  provisions  however  survived  their  feundere.  As  Ae 
imperial  treasury  latteriy  grew  poor,  these  gifts  ceased;  thou^  sevenl 
emperors  bequeathed  special  funds  to  their  native  dties  or  town^  §ar  tta 
instruction  or  maintenance  of  tiM  children  of  the  aged. 

Even  the  best  of  the  heathen  efforts  at  charity,  thereftre,  w«re  kte  hi 
time,  low  in  purpose,  imperfect  and  tranatovy ;  and  to  a  great  extent, 
^  moreover,  attributable  to  the  indirect  influence  of  Christhmity,  diflfased 
amongst  an  iocrearing  proportion  of  the  population,  and  whose  aidvanciag 
power  is  indicated  in  other  quarters,  by  the  statue  of  Christ  in  the  private 
ohapd  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  the  recognised  color  which  it  gsve  to 
tiie  works  of  die  great  jurisconsults. 

Between  this  heathen  charity  and  that  which  sprang  np  so  soddenly 
and  spread  so  glorioudy  and  so  widely  among  the  Christians^  there  wis 
the  difference  of  midnight  and  noon.  "  A  stranger  is  a  wolf  *— JBbiie 
t^nofo  hcmim  /i^na  esf,  (Flautus) — was  the  heaAen  doctrine;  while 
''Good  will  toman"  was  the  preparatory  announcement  of  Chiistiattil|y* 
the  golden  rule  was  the  creed  and  summary  of  all  Christ^  tenchny  in 
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gooial  life;  and  diwitwettod,  bonndleM  and  mmiifiemit  diftritj,  unlieard 
of  and  «nintolligible  to  the  ivondering  paguiSy  tbe  moit  prominent  fei^ 
tere  in  the  ezlernal  life  of  the  new  religionists.  Charity  constitatet  a 
laige  share  of  the  works  which  are  to  be  the  oolj  e^idenee  of  feith,  and 
whiofa,  with  feith,  make  np  the  sum  and  sobstanoe  of  all  religion.  And 
the  place  it  oocopied  in  the  labors  of  the  apostolic  churdies  and  indind- 
«al  Christians,  corresponded  with  its  prominence  as  an  enjoined  daty. 
Although  it  seems  thai  the  earlj  churches  did  not  obserre,  as  has  often 
been  bdioTedi  an  absolule  community  of  goods,  yet  the  instinct  of  prop* 
«vtf  yielded  almost  entirely  to  the  demands  oi  beneirolenee,  and  Um  lioli 
Christian  always  gave  bountifully  to  the  poorer  brethren,  and  often  sold 
all  his  posiessiooi  to  benefit  theaau  A%apmt^  or  love-feasls,  were  repasli 
i^ich  feUpwed  their  leligioua  saiTicei,  furnished  by  the  rich  fer  the  pooTf 
•nd  eatoa  by  both  in  oommon.  Deaoons  and  deaconmses,  afterwardi 
ander  the  wagnrnAfm  of  Um  bishops,  had  official  chai|^  of  dMpeorcf 
•vmychurohyandalsoof  the  widows,  the  orphans,  dM  old  and  the  infiim* 
IPba  churches  ef  one  city  or  country  sent  Tast  oontributions  in  mooey^or 
pvoTisions  to  their  brethren  in  another,  when  suffering  from  femine.  A 
■Biglie  church  <of  Rome,  A.  D.  S50,)  besides  a  humired  and  fifty4bar 
clifgymea,  audntaiaed  fifteen  hundred  poor.  In  pesdlenoes,  the  Chria- 
lians  nursed  the  dick  and  buried  the  dead  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  whea 
the  frightened  pagims  fied  away  or  shut  themsehres  up.  They  aniirermUy 
4ialtored  onteastor  fugitiTe  feUow-Christians  from  the  pagan  peiteontors, 
lisitad  and  oomferted  them  in  priam,  and  eountenanced  them  on  trial  or 
9X  tfa/amphitheater,  without  fear  of  the  gigantic,  cruel,  aad  anentaUa 
power  of  the  emperors. 

Kor  were  these  labors  confined  to  their  own  oo-religionists.  Althou|^ 
of  oopusoy  these  were  their  first  care,  yet  no  sentiment  of  enmity  or  fear 
mtiaintd  them  from  eKiending  a  helping  hand  to  the  unfertnnato  pagan 
Jnliaa  jdM  apostate  wroto  to  one  of  hk  officers  that  it  was  a  shame  to  the 
pi^gaas  that  the  Christians  took  care  of  their  own  poor  aad  the  {wgaa 
poor  likewise.  When  Christiantty  became  the  state  nligioo,  and  op«i 
aadassoqiated  action  was  therefore  possible  by  its  fiiUoweri,  and  004nci> 
dnatally  with  the  great  disasters  of  the  empire  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  poverty  and  misery,  great  hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  reUif 
^•re  esteblished  by  charitable  men  and  women,  by  oitiet  or  churohes,  fer 
tba  sick,  for  orphans,  for  poor  maidens  and  widows,  for  infiim  old 
(br  travelers  and  pilgrims;  amny  of  them  served  by  voliqifary 
aatp  of  the  appropriate  sex,  who  devoted  themselveo  to  saoh  offieeeoat  of 
banevolent  rnsl 

.  The  various  offices  of  charity  thus  iufaserved,  came  to  be  the  recognised 
province  of  the  chuvohy  so  that  this  body  acted  as  thatrustaa  of  vast  po^ 
lymons  and  oentribnlioai  deviited  to  eharitable  uses.  As  the  praotiee  of 
BMipMurtieiapiaiy)«%l9«chof  th»:dat|^waBtmafenwdto^  aad 

refigious  brotherhoods,  which  yet  continue,  in  Catholic  oountries,  more  or 
tofhlfinit 


We  bsre  f^m  glTitt  at  1.  Ike  pan  nliihMB  «f 
The  IcyJ  aad  czdonre  cfaaritj  of  tkt  Jeve;  Su  The 
charitT  of  ChfiiliaBitj ;  wbctbcr  exerted  ia 
taboof  aad  witk  ciTil  aiiL 

For  the  period  from  aboot  A.  D.  SOO  to  IMO, 
Bglj  Tagoe  aad  aamtj.  Of  cdocadoa  fiv  norailr  cadaagered  t 
erea  for  the  poor,  tlirre  wae  eoanparatiTelj  litde.  Jart  hgfaie  Ae  Bd^ 
ormatioiit  cloifler  and  catbedial  Kfaoob  were  afaaoel  the  oaJr  eace  dkh 
lag.  Varioet  decreet  of  enqienm  and  fwarfle,  ham  A.  D.  5tS  to  inS, 
egtabiithed  foch  echoole,  aad  paroehial  aad  liUage  ethuuli  aader  theB, 
iar  the  giataitooe  iafdnetion  of  the  poor  bf  the  detfj.  TW»  eeheab 
iafofed  a  aiiaate  and  faanttj  traceable  eleawat  of  lettaia  wmoBpt  te 
people.  Botaow,fintwiglepoialiofiaorelibeialcflbfft»aBdAeBiant 
airtt~*^  fTfCeaie,  begia  to  appear.  The  li^  dtiee  of  the  Ketiberiaadii 
Tpret,  aooordiogto  Craaier,  beiag  firel, begui  to  eiftiHith oephaa  hooni, 
with  departmeale  for  litcfarj  and  iodaitrialtraiBnig  anfiexed.  laGheoty 
<he  cloiMer  8t  Bertia  was  eitablidbed  beiire  ISOO,  wUeh  edoeatod  poor 
aad  taleated  chOdrea  from  Great  Britaia  and  Gheat,  lor  the  ptieHhooJ 
Dariog  the  bit  half  of  the  foarteeath  eeatoiy,  Gerhard  the  Great  aadlii 
aworintc.  Floreotiiii  Badewias*  fatibKihed  the  order  of  Hieroajaiaae, 
or  Brethren  of  the  Coounon  Life.  The  institatiooi  fconded  bj  thboidflr 
were  primarily  for  the  edocatioa  and  mainteaaaoe  of  the  poor. 

Varioof  indiTidoal  bene&ctions  with  a  flnalar  pnrpoee,  had  already 
appeared;  e.  g.,  Abbot  Sampeoo's  echool  for  forty  boyi,  at  Bary  8t 
Edmnnd'f,  in  England,  1198;  a  ichool  for  twd^e  good  poor  boyi,  at 
BnitKli,  in  1874 ;  a  home  to  maintain  and  instruct  poor  orphans,  at 
Bologna,  1485 ;  the  asylom  of  St  liary  in  Aqniro,  at  Boom,  Ibr  tioee 
hundred  orphans,  of  both  sexes,  to  be  taaght  trades  and  letten,  1540; 
adoounical  school  at  Cambray,to  teach  boys  and  girk,  and  to  iastraet  the 
former  in  a  trade,  and  the  Utter  in  household  services,  16)6,  &c^  fte. 

All  these,  howoTer,  though  both  charitable  and  edneatioDal,  were  not 
reformatory.  The  first  institution  expreody  for  such  a  poipooe,  was  a 
refuge,  made  a  department  in  the  Hospital  of  St  Michael  at  Bona,  by 
Cardinal  Odesohalchi,  before  1586,  for  destitato  aad  mnaway  boys,  witt 
work-shops  and  a  schooL  The  next  notable  adTanoe  in  principle,  waf 
that  made  by  Festalozii,  which  contained  the  germ  of  the  best  institatioBi 
now  existing;  L  e.,  the  endeaTor  to  establish  a  kom€^  idkool^  tmd  taA» 
trial  training  together^  for  endangered  children.  And  the  celelnalid 
hMtitotioos  at  Hora  and  at  Mettray,  with  the  anmeroos  others  patterwad 
afier  them,  are  the  culmination  of  the  series,  and  the  best  aiempliUna' 
tions  of  reformatory  education  thus  fiir  existing.  Of  these  two  latter  ia- 
stittttions,  a  fuUacooont  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

A  part  of  the  history  of  Christian  Cbarity  applied  to  Freraatifeaads 
Beformatory  Institotions,  we  add— sketoh  of  the  **  Agrianltaal  OmIomii* 
or  **  Farm  Schools"  of  Eoropo. 


BEFOBM  SCHOOLS,  OB  AOBICULTUBAL  COLONIES 


TOUNO  PAUPEB8,  VAGRANTB,  AND  CRIMINALa 


Tbe  frequent  wan  in  which  the  MTeral  States  of  Europe  have  been 
engaged,  by  carrying  desolation  into  the  home,  the  field,  and  the  work- 
shop, have  multiplied  the  number  of  orphan  and  penniless  children, 
beyond  the  ordinary  causes  of  such  visitations,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
weakening  the  bonds  of  law  and  virtue,  have  increased  the  temptations 
to  a  vicious  life,  and  thus  swelled  the  ranks  of  juvenile  criminality.  The 
extreme  severity,  and  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  belligerent 
operations,  growing  out  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  France,  left 
at  its  close,  in  every  continental  State,  a  larger  number  than  ever  before, 
of  poor,  neglected,  and  viobus  children  to  care  for,  which  arrested  the 
attention  of  government,  and  benevolent  individuals,  and  led  to  many 
interesting  experiments  as  to  the  best  means  of  relief  and  reformation. 

To  Switzerland  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  applied  the  princi- 
ples of  domestic  and  agricultural  training  to  the  reformation  of  young 
criminals,  and  to  the  still  higher  purpose  of  preventing  pauperism  and 
crime,  by  incorx>orating  these  principles  into  the  early  education  of 
orphan,  pauper,  and  neglected  children.  The  Orphan  House  of  Pes^ 
talozzi,  at  Neuhof,  opened  in  1775,  in  which  he  lived  with  his  pupils  as 
a  friend,  pastor,  and  teacher,  and  on  which  he  expended  all  his  limited 
means ;  the  Rural  School  for  indigent  children,  established  by  FeOen- 
berg  in  1805,  as  an  essential  part  of  his  great  enterprise  at  Hofwyl,  to 
demonstrate  what  could  be  done  to  elevate  the  peo]^  by  a  good  edu* 
cation ;  the  Agricultural  Normal  School  of  Vehrli,  at  Krutzlingen,  to 
train  a  class  of  practical  agriculturists  to  be  skillful  teachers;  and  the 
Reform  School 'of  Kuratli  at  B&chtelen,  near  Berne,  for  vicious  and 
offending  boys, — have  all  established  the  practicability  of  accustoming 
joaag  persons,  while  engaged  in  their  studies,  to  habits  of  usefcQ 
manual  labor,  and  the  wisdom  of  subjecting  all  children,  and  especially 
the  orphan  and  outcast,  to  the  kindly  restraints,  and  humanianng  infiu- 
flooes  of  domestic  life.  These  princif^es  of  home,  farm,  and  shop  train- 
ing,'have  been  sbwly  recognized  and  introduced  among  the  charitable, 
preventive,  and  reformatory  agencies  of  other  countriea 

Small  rural  colonies,  arranged  in  families,  are  fost  supplanting  the  great 
hospitals  and  asylums  where  hundreds  of  orphans,  it  may  be,  are  well 
fed,  clothed  and  lodged,  under  salaried  governors,  secretaries,  and  keep- 
ers, but  with  little  or  nothing  of  that  fireside  education,  that  cultivation 
of  the  feelings,  those  habits  of  mntnal  help  and  courtesy,  that  plantatkm 
of  delightful  remembrances  of  innocent  sports  and  rambles  in  the  Add, 
or  that  aequisitioo  of  ready  taet  in  aU  hoQsehold  «Dd  roiaL  indos^  ^^ 
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are  the  dwUnsrulahing  features  of  a  good  New  Eogland  practical 
home  culture. 

Prisons,  of  high  stone  walls  and  barred  windows,  where  hundreds  of 
young  inmates  are  congregated,  with  nothing  useful  for  head  or  hands 
to  do ;  or  else  working  in  large  squads,  at  some  undiversified  employment, 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  armed  men,  without  the  cheering  word  or 
sympathy  of  woman,  acting  and  feeling  as  a  nx)ther,  sister,  or  compan- 
ion, or  the  wise  counsel  and  example  of  men,  acting  like  fathers,  bro- 
thers, or  friends — such  places  of  detention  and  punishments  are  giring 
way  to  farm,  reform,  and  industrial  schools,  where  yoong  erimioals,  or 
those  who  would  soon  become  such  in  a  majority  of  eases,  the  neglected 
and  wretched  outcasts  of  tainted  homes,  theofisiniDg  of  Tieious  and 
intemperate  parents,  or  the  fatherless  or  motherless  boys  who  com- 
menced their  downward  career  by  committing  petty  IbeAs  lo  keep  life 
together,  or  under  the  influence  of  bad  companxMiship,  and  of  tempia- 
tkwi  too  strong  for  their  neglected  moral  culture  to  resist, — where  sueh 
children  are  subjected  to  kind  domestic  training,  to  watehfal  guardian- 
ship, and  are  treated  with  a  long  suffering  forbearance,  while  they  are 
acquiring  the  habit  of  useful  occupation  in  the  workshop  or  farm,  and 
are  getting  rid  of  their  wild  impulses  and  irregular  habits,  in  the  round 
of  duties  and  employments  of  a  well  regulated  honseboid. 

These  rural  and  industrial  schools,  especially  on  the  continent  of 
Surope,  constitute  an  interesting  class  of  educational  institutions.  They 
are  of  two  kinds.  1.  Asylums  and  houses  ibr  pauper,  orphan,  deserted, 
and  morally  endangered  children,  who  are  destitute  of  that  edueatioa 
supplied  by  the  common  relationship  of  the  family.  8.  CorrectkMial 
and  reformatory  schools  for  children  and  young  persons  convicted  of 
crime,  or  acquitted  only  as  having  acted  without  knowledge,  but  de- 
tained under  a  certain  age  for  the  purpose  of  being  instmcted  and 
trained  to  some  useful  occupation.  In  all  of  them,  ftirm  and  garden 
labor  form  the  basis  of  all  industrial  instruction ;  trade  and  bandidndl 
are  recognized  and  provided  for,  but  are  deemed  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, except  in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  Before  giving  a  pa'ftiedlar 
description  of  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  instiutkAw  of 
each  kind,  we  voll  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
charitable  and  reformatory  system  now  in  operation  in  these  eountriea 

In  each  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  1852,  there  were,  at  least^ 
one  rural  or  farm  school  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  well  regulated 
family.  The  superintenh^nce  is  ordinarily.:.. committed  to  a  marrM 
teacher,  who  is  called  the  &ther  of  the  family;  and  his  wifb,  who  assiits 
in  the  domestic  and  industrial  instruction  of  ttie  girls,  bears  the  title  of 
mother.  The  school  is  open  both  to  girls  and  boys,  an  arrangemoit 
which,  under  vigilant  supervision  and  separate  dormitories^  is  attended 
with  but  few  inconveniences,  and  fiicilitates  an  eoonomy  ^ef  manage^ 
ment,  and  a  judick>us  distribution  of  labor,  both  in  employiaem  and  in-' 
structkm,  and  the  difiuskm  of  a  traa  domestic  qwit  throogbont  te 
irhole  estabUahmaol.    Tba  nainbat  of  inmalee  average  ftBm  tWMitj  to 


Iter,  Md  whin  the  Mtke  fiuBily  aneed  twaot^yiftiiffibdividtd'iali 
IcMer  OHM  .of  twelve  or  more,  who  are  placed  nnder  an  aeaatnl 
"fiither."  The  achool  iostrnction  oceupiea  three  hows  in  summer,  and 
fimr  in  winter;  the  remainder  of  the  day  heing  devoted  to  work  in  the 
field  or  garden,  or  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  for  a-  class  of 
pupils,  in  some  in-door  trade  or  handicraft  Those  children  who  show 
an  aptness  to  teach,  and  a  pecaliar  fitness  to  conduct  or  assist  in  estah^ 
Ushments  of  this  class,  are  sent  to  a  rural  nonnal  school,  like  that  at 
Krutzlingen.  The  subdivision  into  groups  of  fiunilies  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  reformatory  discipline  in  the  insticotions  designed  exehi* 
sively  for  young  criminals,  and  morally  endangered  children.  Thie 
organization  in  fiimilies,  with  a  trial  class,  or  section  of  six  or  eight  of 
the  best  behaved  pupils,  who  are  allowed  still  larger  liber^r  and  are 
intrusted  with  special  duties,  into  which  the  new  comers  are  admitted 
until  they  can  be  properly  classified,  fiualitates  supervision,  ibsteni  a 
kindly  emulation,  and  permits  the  application  to  each  child  of  that  sort 
of  care  and  management  best  adapted  to  its  character  and  dispositaoB. 
The  annual  cost  in  the  orphan  school  is  about  $35  per  child,  and  in  the 
penal  colonies  about  $50  per  inmate. 

In  Germany  we  find  the  best  example  of  reform  schools  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Wirtembeig,  and  at  Horn,  near  the  city  of  Hamburg.  In.  Wir* 
temberg  the  large  number  of  children  who  were  driven  by  the  loss  of 
fiithers  in  the  wars  which  ravaged  all  Europe  from  1796  to  1816^  and 
the  scarcity  of  food,  to  beg  or  steal  for  a  living,  arrested  the  attention 
of  governments  and  led  to  the  organization  of  benevolent  societies,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  their  relief  under  the  active  patroD- 
age  of  dueen  Catherine  in  1819. 

In  the  reform  schook  of  moral  industry  in  Wirtemberg,  the  average 
numbec  of  inqiates  in  each  is  fifly-six,  of  whomtiurty*three  are  hoyu  and 
twenty-three  girls.  If  the  domestic  character  and  feeling  is  to  be  main- 
tained, it  is  evident  that  one  ^  father  "  and  one  "mother''  can  not  direct 
and  supervise  so  large  a  number.  But  it  must  be  added,  tliat  the  age 
ftr  leaving  ii  coounonly  fourteen  years,  though  in  some  the  girls  are 
kept  a  year  longer.  The  aim  of  the  educatioo  given  in  these  reform*^ 
tory  schools  ii  to  correct  vicious  habits,  and  to  form  honest  men^  good 
Christiana,  and  useful  members  of  society.  Together  with  constant 
religious  instruction  every  opportunity  is  taken  of  inculcating  habita  of 
order,  propriety,  and  activity,  and  of  inspiring  the  children  with  senti*= 
OMOti  of  obedience,  humilit}(}  truthfulness  and  Jionor.  Under  a  vigilant 
and  continoous  supervision,,  account  is  taken  of  their  good  or  bad  di^o-i 
silaoos,  of  their  progress  and  faults.  In  some  schools  the  less  hopeAiL 
are  confided  tn.children  distinguished  by  their  good  conduct,  wlio  seite 
thesp  as  guides  to  bring  them  beck  to.the  right  path,  and  to  form  thsaa 
to  the  discipUne.of .  the  school  Blany,  even  of  tender. years,  have  clan*: 
tiietsAhnd  habjtfi.yhioh  it  is  neecssary  le  root  ont  at  any  sacrifice*  ln< 
■wb  a  case  the  head  of  a  fiunily  takes  a  child  partk»larly  sospeetadiJ 
n^lLiliftQta  an  entice  ocmfsssion,  whioh  ie  usnatty  fidleiwad  ^  e^ipovtea 
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V  wneoAnait ;  from  thftt  Ihmi  fail  a 
Me  apared  to  cfcclakitiqg  rrfiwi— lion  Decctyiito  tfaa 
propriety  m  to  the  body,  and  every  tkmg  that  nifbt  king  injary  ki  the 
ftnner  w  aToidedf  and  a  acnipQkNM  watch  kept  anr  the  latter.  The 
girk  and  bojri  only  meet  at  mewh.  in  aehool  and  at  religiooa  exereim ; 
at  other  timee.  daring  work,  in  play  time,  and  in  the  donnitorieB,  they 
are  entirely  separate.  Each  child  has  its  own  bed.  In  each  eleepk^ 
^lartmeot  there  ia  a  mak  or  female  ovcraeer  who  never  leaTea,  and 
exercises  an  especial  control  over  those  children  whom  any  pecoliar  dr- 
ctmutance  points  out  to  their  attentkm.  Throogh  these  precautions  the 
miion  of  bojrs  and  girls  leaves  no  room  ibr  abuse,  and  all  the  heads  of 
establishments  agree  thai  a  too  entire  separation  of  the  sexes  is  more 
prejadicial  than  osefoL  The  intellectual  instraction  comprises  reUgioos 
faiBtraction.  the  history  of  the  bible,  reading,  writing,  the  German  lan- 
guage, written  and  mental  arithmetic,  the  history  of  Wirtemberg,  geo- 
graphy, and  music  Four  or  ^ve  hours  daUy  are  commonly  given  to 
lessons,  according  to  the  seasons  and  the  demands  of  the  field  labor. 
The  instruction  is  given  by  the  head  of  the  fiunily,  who  is  chosen  fiem 
the  certificated  teachers.  Each  school  has  its  little  library.  Every  six 
or  twelve  months  the  children  are  subjected  to  an  examination.  In 
indnstrial  education  agriculture  generally  forms  the  basis,  and  the  boys 
under  the  overlooker  of  the  farm,  perform  all  the  requisite  work,  and  aim 
the  heavier  part  of  the  housework.  In  most  of  the  schools  there  are 
also  workshops  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  joiners,  weavers^  bookbinder^  ftc. 

The  giris  are  principally  empbyed  in  household  work,  sewing,  and 
knitting ;  but  they  also  take  part  in  the  out-door  work  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  the  cow-sheds,  and  the  poultry-yard,  and  assist  in  the  hay  and 
eom  harvest  In  the  choice  of  these  operations  it  is  especially  designed 
to  retain  them  in  the  humble  sphere  in  which  they  were  bom,  by  eare- 
fally  avoiding  whatever  might  tend  to  turn  them  against  the  employ- 
ments upon  which  they  must  ultimately  depend  for  subsistence — soch 
as  service,  whether  domestic  or  on  the  farm.  Each  reformatory  school 
has  a  separate  savings'  bank,  in  which  are  kept  the  petty  sums  allowed 
to  the  children  in  the  character  of  wages,  or  any  presents  they  may 
leceive,  and  each  child  has  its  little  book  of  account  On  leaving,  the 
boys  are  commonly  apprenticed  to  artizans,  and  the  girk  go  to  serviee. 
Care  is  taken  to  place  them  with  employers  of  approved  integrity,  and 
in  Christian  families. 

The  reform  school  of  the  Rauhe  -Haus,  near  Hamburg,  has  attached 
to  it  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  best  normal  school  for  institutioai  of 
tfak  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1833,  by  a  few  charitable  per- 
■ODs,  with  the  view  of  assembling  and  eorreoting  the  TiekHis  and 
morally  endangered  children  of  the  city.  It  was  at  first  located  in  a 
modest  thatch-covered  house,  whence  its  name  k  derived ;  bat  it  has 
DOW  increased  to  about  a  dozen  buildings,  each  having  its  qieeml  appB* 
eation,  which  are  variously  dispersed  in  the  midst  of  sarmuwUny 
and  of  wlueh  MivmX  \»L^e  been  eieoted  by  tke  ehAdiHi 
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wArm.  The  Mtablidunent  eonrirti  of  three  dmriooi :  L  The  refiini- 
atory  school,  containing  about  100  diildren,  of  whom  two-thhds 
hoys  and  one-third  giria  2.  The  inttitate  of  "  brothen,"  which  m 
posed  of  those  assigned  to  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  dif- 
ferent "families,"  and  which  senres  also  as  a  preparatory  or  normal 
achooi ;  it  comprised  34  brothers  in  1847.  3.  The  printing  and  agency 
department,  containing  a  bookseller's  shop  and  workshop  for  bookbind- 
ing and  stereotyping.  The  organizaUon  of  the  Rauhen-Hans  has  been 
based  on  that  of  the  natural  family.  The  children  are  classed  in  groups 
of  12  each,  forming  a  family,  under  a  soperintendent  or  father.  All 
these  are  attached  to  their  common  center  or  father,  the  director,  who 
presides  over  the  whole.  The  chapel,  the  school,  and  the  workshops 
alone  are  common  to  the  whole,  and  serve  as  a  bond  of  association 
among  the  different  families. 

The  institute  of  ^'  Brothers "  attached  to  the  reform  school  of  the 
Rauhen-Haus,  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  organization.  It  was  soon 
perceived  that  the  work  of  improvement  among  vicious  and  delinquent 
children  could  not  be  confined  to  merely  mercenary  hands,  and  that  it 
was  a  condition  of  success  to  employ  persons  influenced  by  motives  of  a 
higher  nature.  The  brethren  of  the  Rauhe  -Haus  may  be  compared, 
in  some  respects,  to  the  *^  Frdres  de  Charit6  "  and  "  Fr^res  de  la  Doe-' 
trine  Chritienne  "  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  To  qualify  for  admis- 
sion to  the  institute,  proof  must  be  furnished  of  their  conduct  having 
been  always  honorable  and  without  reproach,  of  the  constant  practice 
if  Christian  duties,  of  being  animated  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  religious 
•ailing,  of  freedom  from  physical  infirmity,  of  good  healtli  and  a  sound 
eonstitution,  of  knowledge  of  agriculture  or  of  some  trade  available  in 
die  establishment,  or  of  aptitude  for  acquiring  one,  of  the  possession  of 
a  certain  amount  of  learning  or  intelligence,  and  of  the  will  necessary 
A)  profit  by  the  special  instruction  provided  in  the  institution.  Consent 
•f  parents  is  also  required.  The  age  of  admission  for  brothers  is  usually 
tt)m  20  to  30  years  of  age,  and  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the 
•onditions  candidates  have  never  been  deficient.  The  institute,  like  the 
school  of  reform,  is  supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  donatione. 
In  their  relations  with  the  school  of  reform,  the  brothers  have  charge 
of  every  thing  connected  with  the  direction  of  the  families  and  super- 
Tision  of  the  children,  who  can  not  be  out  of  their  sight  by  day  or  night 
They  take  their  meals  with  them,  sleep  in  their  dormitory,  direct  them 
in  then*  work,  accompany  them  to  chapel,  and  take  part  in  their  recrea- 
tk>ns  and  games.  They  are  at  first  attached  to  the  families  as  assist- 
ants, and  afler  a  certain  time  of  probatkm  take  the  directk>n  in  their 
turn;  they  visit  the  parents  of  the  children,  to  report  their  conduct 
and  progress;  they  exercise  over  their  pupils,  afW  their  departure 
an  active  patronage,  give  instruction  in  the  elementary  classes,  ana 
keep  up  the  writing  and  correspondence  of  the  institutMU.  The  trane- 
fer  of  the  assistants  from  fhmily  to  family  every  month,  places  eaeh 
brother  stwoemively  in  eontaetwith  aH  the  ehi]drai^f&\«DAaYm>Bttk» 
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vftdoai ezperieoDe, uid plaflea the ezperieDoe aeqaired Id eadi  gronpii 
Ike  tenrioe  of  ail  the  fiuniliea.  The  bratheni  have  abo  a  eouna  of 
qpeekdinetraction  under  the  diraotor  and  two  aatkrtaaliu  ThieoecDpiei 
80  houn  per  week,  arranged  in  a  manner  to  coincide  with  the  working 
honn  of  the  children,  and  com]»ehende  religion,  flacred  and  profane  hi»- 
toiy,  the  German  language,  geography,  pedagogy,  niglng,  and  instra- 
mental  music ;  there  is  alio  a  epecai  eoune  of  Engliah.  The  pnp0e 
are  classed  in  two  courses.  The  duration  of  each  ooorse  ia  two  years^ 
■0  that  the  education  of  each  brother  occupies  an  -average  period  of  ioor 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  they  ought  to  be  prepared  fiir 
being  placed,  as  they  usually  are,  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  poa- 
tions :  as  ciiiefs  and  fiithers  of  families  in  the  reformatory  schools,  orgaa- 
iaed  upon  the  plan  of  the  Rauhe  -Haus ;  as  overseers  and  assistanti^ 
or  teachers  in  similar  establishments;  as  teachers  in  rural  schools;  as 
directors,  stewards,  overseers,  or  guardians  in  prisons  of  various  organ- 
isation ;  as  directors  or  fatheia  of  a  fiimily  in  hospitals  and  charitable 
establiihments ;  as  overseers  of  infirmaries  in  the  hospitals ;  as  agents 
of  provident  and  benevolent  societies;  or  as  foreign  or  home  nussiooa* 
lies.  The  applications  for  brothers  lo  fill  these  and  kindred  employ- 
menti  increase  yearly,  so  that  the  director  is  compelled  to  extend  the 
normal  institute  designed  for  their  preparation. 

The  reformatory  schools  of  France,  established  since  1840,  are  not 
only  penal  but  preventive  in  their  design  and  discij^e.  They  receive, 
1.  Young  persons  of  both  sexes  under  twenty  years  of  age,  who  have 
been  condemned  for  some  crime ;  2.  Young  persons,  who  have  been 
acquitted  of  criminal  charges  because  they  acted  without  discernment; 
3.  Oiphans  and  young  persons,  who  are  abandoned  by  their  parents,  or 
whom  parental  example  is  educating  for  mendacity  and  crime;  4. 
Children,  who  are  without  empbyment,  and  in  a  bad  way,  or  on  the 
slippery  verge  of  open  vice  and  crime. 

The  66th  and  67th  articles  of  the  penal  code  of  France,  sweeps  soeietf 
of  all  the  above  classes  of  young  persons,  by  authorizing  the  courts  and 
magistrates  to  send  them  to  a  Aouse  of  eorrtction.  UnfiNtunately  this 
elasB  of  penal  instituUons  had  no  independent  existence  prior  to  1897, 
and  the  young  criminals  or  suspected  persons  were  mingled  with  those 
of  greater  age,  and  deeper  depravity  in  the  common  prisons.  The  first 
■tep  in  the  right  direction  was  to  remove  them  to  a  separate  quarlor 
of  the  prison,  and  then  to  apprentice  out  such  as  showed  signs  of  r^ 
formation  and  amendment  These  steps  were  found  altogether  i^ 
efiectual  in  reforming  the  morals,  or  inducing  better  habita  in  any  eo» 
siderable  number  of  this  class  of  persons;  and  two  gentlemen,  lf» 
Demetz  and  the  Viscount  de  Bretigndres  de  Courteiilei^  both  of  them 
highly  educated,  and  occupying  positions  of  power  and  *»fl'c^'*iWt  the 
former  at  Paris  and  the  latter  as  member  of  a  departmental  ooanoi| 
became  deeply  interested  in  devising  some  plan  for  eupplying  a  happy 
home  and  the  influence  of  domestic  relations  and  oeeapataonsi  for  llA 
^*^~^"  te^  the  vagrant,  and  cximinaL  children  of  their  aativta  uwnifi 


BbAl  hadTkkfld  the  refiwni  aeliod  st  Horn,  a«tf  Hainbiirgli,.  aodl  Mii 
Deai0tz  had  beoome  parUeularly  interMted  io  the  hmmt  of  rsfiigo-afc: 
Phikdelphia  and  New  York  for  juvenile  delinqnenta.    He  wee  MMh^ 
eialed  with  M.  Bkrat  in  1837,  in  a  eecood  govemmental  conuniMm  tti 
inveatigate  partioalarly  the  moral  infloeoee  of  the  priaon  diacipUne  aai. 
prten  archlteotare  adopted  ill  thii  country.    Their  report  is  a  proper 
ee^piel  to  that  of  Beaumont  and  De  Tooquerille  in  1830.    M.  DemetB 
dtreeted  his  efibrta  eapecially  to  efiecting  a  complete  and  wi^  eepaBi^-: 
tioo,  and  distinct  treatment  of  vagrant  and  even  connoted  youth*  (mp^.* 
adult  criminals.    ^  Society  is  answerable  for  its  neglect  of  these  youagt 
persons.   .They  are  abandoned  to  misery,  afpd,  therefore,  to  mischiefc 
Society  owes  it  to  herself  and  to  them,  rather  to  prevent,  than  to  punish 
their  crimes.    Let  these  juvenile  delinquents  be  instructed  in  the  doc^ 
trines  and  motives  of  the  Christian  religioa.    Teach  their  young  hearts 
the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.    Show  them  the  woe  which  awaits  tha 
wicked,  and  the  infinite  blessedness  which  will  finally  encircle  the  just 
Dispel  the  ignorance,  which  darkens  their  inteUigenca    Bring  them  up 
in  habits  of  industry,  order,  and  economy.    Try  to  overcome  those, 
vicious  propensities,  which  will  soon  expand  into  full-grown  crimes.   Of 
the  men  who  end  their  lives  on  the  gibbet,  experience  shows  that  moot 
have  been  depraved  in  childhood.    No  firiend  has  checked  the  growth 
of  their  licentious  passkms.    They  have  been  precocious  in  badness^ 
and  unreproved." 

On  this  noble  mission  M.  Demetz  and  Viscount  de  Courteilles  en* 
tared,  to  make  a  demonstration  to  the  government  and  benevolent  men 
of  France,  of  a  practicable  scheme  of  rescuing  unfortunate,  vagaboody 
and  depraved  boys  from  destruction,  and  give  them  the  power  of  ob- 
taining an  honest  living.  Their  plan  involved  extensive  grounds  and 
buildings,  which  should  not  present  the  aspect  of  prison-yards  and 
walls,  but  the  facilities  of  education  and  occupatioui  and  the  ezerein 
of  the  charities  of  a  paternal  home.  It  was  to  be  an  agricultural  and 
edocational  colony.  For  this  purpose  they  selected  an  estate  a  few 
miks  from  Tours,  within  marketable  reach  of  several  lai^ge  towns^ 
haahhy  and  fertile,  not  highly  improved,  but  capable  of  profitable  culti- 
▼atioa,  and  devoid  cf  old  and  large  buildings  erected  for  other  purposes. 
The  buildings  were  erected  gradually,  as  the  number  of  inmatee 
insreased,  although  the  plan  of  the  whole  establishment  was  projected 
at  the  outset  It  consisted  in  a  series  of  houses,  each  of  a  peculiar 
eoDstmetioQ,  and  each  adapted  to  a  femily  of  for^  persons.  Eaoh 
family  has  its  yard,  fruit  trees,  and  kitchen-garden.  The  whole  is  nsC 
inekwed  by  brick  walls,  or  high  palisades,  but  by  low,  green  hedges, 
over  which  any  person  could  climb,  and  through  which  a  boy,  so  dis- 
peaed,  oould  easily  cre^  without  drawing  attentioo.  The  real  confine- 
naiit  to  the  spot  ia  found  in  the  encircling  and  attiactive  charities  ef 
the  domeatie  life^  and  oceqpatioDB  of  the  institotioQ. 
.JmsQooaa  the  estate  had  been  seeimd,aDd  the  IsNisehi^  plan  4f . 

and  diMvttM  dstamdMA  oo^  lbs 
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eotoniM  of  paoper  ehildren,  and  e«pecialljr  oTfoinidliiigs;  '  AliOf?v  tD,  m 
being  kiboren^  the  agricultural  brothera  faare  no  mufivm  bat  tiiat  «f 
labor;  and  if  they  are  diitinguiibed  from  other  agrieulturwli^  it «  by 
their  self-denial,  their  devouon  to  the  eonmioD  eauae,  and  by  that  hope 
of  a  di^e  reward  whieh  doubles  their  powers.  The  ^brathov"  are 
placed  in  every  respect  on  the  same  footing  with  the  boys  under  their 
charge.  They  take  their  meals  with  them,  and  have  only  the  same 
accommodation  for  rest 

There  is  an  institution  at  Paris  of  the  same  general  character,  caBed 
the  society  of  St  Nicholas,  (bunded  on  a  small  scale  in  18S7,  but  whidi, 
since  1846,  has  contained  above  900  children,  of  very  mixed  origin, 
variously  collected  by  charitable  societies  and  generous  patrons,  and 
many  of  them  only  by  the  number  assigned  to  each.    The  payments 
are  20  francs  per  month  for  orphans,  and  25  francs  for  other  children; 
and  for  this  small  sum  the  establishment  provides  maintenance,  instrae- 
tion,  and  apprenticeship  to  a  trade.    Seventy  persons  in  charge  live  ki 
the  establishment,  who,  with  twenty-five  master-workmen,  living  out 
of  the  house,  make  an  average  of  one  employee  to  every  seven  or  eij^ 
children,  a  proportion  which  insures  a  vigilant  surveillance  day  and 
night    The  teachers,  called  "yreres,"  are  all  laymen ;  but  they  extend 
their  care  not  merely  to  the  instruction,  but  also  to  the  edneatum  of  the 
children,  and  to  make  them  honest,  industrious,  and  able  workmen.    The 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  school  is  the  organization  of  its  industry 
in  workshops,  which  are  hired,  together  with  the  apprenticed  aerviees 
of  the  children,  by  master-workmen  of  approved  character  in  Tarioos 
trades,  such  as  watch-makers,  jewelers,  engravers,  and  all  the  moltifari* 
ous  occupations,  half  arts,  half  trades,  which  supply  the  nrnneroms  aiti- 
cles  of  refinement  specicJly  produced  at  Paris;  besides  the  ordinaiy 
trades  of  baker,  shoemaker,  tailor,  and  so  forth.    The  children  do  not  go 
to  these  workshops  except  on  the  express  requirement  of  their  parens 
and  those  employed  give,  on  the  average,  eight  hours  and  a  half  daily 
to  work,  and  two  to  instruction  in  classes.    The  apprendceahip  is  fiir 
two,  three,  or  four  years,  according  to  the  profession;  and,  after  ill 
close,  the  young  people  may  remain  in  the  establishment,  pursuing  their 
work,  and  depositing  what  they  earn,  beyond  the  cost  of  their  snsl^ 
nance,  in  the  savings-bank.    The  employers  find  materials,  tools,  and 
skill;  and  take  the  profits  of  the  trade,  undertaking  to  treat  the  chfldren 
well,  as  kind  and  faithful  masters. 

In  Belgium,  the  government  has  undertaken  the  work  of  rescuing  the 
destitute  and  delinquent  children  from  their  evil  ways,  and  converting 
them  into  moral  and  productive  laborers  and  valuable  dtixena.  Be- 
fbre  embarking  in  the  enterprise,  M.  Ducpetiaux,  inspector  general  of 
prisons  and  institutions  of  public  charity  in  the  kingdom, 
aioned  to  visit  the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  gather  their  i 
in  this  class  of  institutums  for  guidance  in  the  organiiation  of  a  gNtl 
reftnnatory  school  at  Ruysselade. 
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IL  DuoPETiAUx'a  report  to  the  ministry,  npon  hii  examinatioii  of 
finmatory  institntioiis  and  agenciofl,  presented  in  February  1861,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  smnmaries  of  well-arranged  and  comprehensive 
hc^  and  careful  conclusions,  in  its  department,  ever  compiled.  These 
ooodusions  may  be  condensed  as  follows : 

1.  Agricultural  reform  schools  are  a  valuable  remedy  for  pauperism, 
ignorance,  and  surplus  city  population. 

2.  The  literary  and  industrial  instruction  furnished  in  them  is  much 
superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  most  burners  and  artizans. 

8.  Such  schools  require  teachers  trained  specially,  both  in  letters  and 
agriculture. 

4.  Institutions  similar  in  principle,  should  be  established  for  the  sons  of 
respectable  formers,  artizans,  &c. 

5.  For  the  beneficiary  young,  the  various  charitable  and  reformatory 
institutions  requisite  are  a.  Hospitals  proper ;  b.  Asylums  for  the  blind, 
and  deaf  mutes ;  c.  Rural  schools  for  the  morally  endangered ;  d.  Reform 
schools  for  beggars,  vicious,  those  detuned  by  courts  for  education,  &e. ; 
e.  Reform  schools  for  young  criminals. 

But  no  child  should  be  admitted  into  such  artificial  family,  if  there  be  a 
natural  fomily  of  relatives  able  to  support  him  and  bring  him  up. 

6.  Boarding  out  such  children  singly  in  families,  is  hazardous,  even 
under  the  best  possible  inspection,  and  inadmissible  without  it 

7.  For  adult  paupers,  agricultural  establishments  are  of  less  proved 
utility  and  efficiency,  but  yet  right  and  good  in  principle. 

In  England,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  about  the  year  1656,  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  Home  of  Industry  in  each  parish,  where  children  might  be  in* 
ttmcted  in  various  kinds  of  labor.  A  little  later,  (1678,)  Firmin  recom 
mended  that  pauper  vagrant  children  over  eight  years  old,  should  be 
employed  in  knitting,  silk  winding,  needlework,  &c.,  and  in  1708,  John 
Locke,  then  Secretary  of  tiie  Board  of  Trade,  in  a  report  on  the  reKefof 
panperism,  proposed  a  '*  School  of  Labor  "  in  each  parish,  ^*  where  poor 
children,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fourteen  should  be  lodged,  main- 
tnned,  instructed  and  kept  at  work."  In  1796,  Mr.  Pitt  submitted  a 
^Bill  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor,"  in  which  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  school  was  contemplated  for  the  instruction  and  mainte- 
nance  (^pauper  children  over  five  years  of  age.  In  1788,  the  Philan- 
tiiropic  Society  established  in  London  a  Refuge  for  the  industrial,  moral 
and  intellectual  training  of  juvenile  criminals  and  the  ofi*8pring  of  convicted 
felons.  In  1849,  this  Refuge,  which  was  a  sort  of  prison,  work-shop,  and 
school  was  abandoned  for  an  estate  in  the  country  of  about  140  acresi 
known  as  Red  Hill,  on  which  a  Farm  School  or  Agricultural  colony,  afler 
the  model  of  Mettray,  was  organized.  From  this  date,  the  whde  sub- 
ject of  Preventive  and  Reformatory  institutions  and  agencies  has  been 
agitated  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  there  are  now  over  forty  schools 
mostly  nnall,  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  ftmily,  established  by  volna- 
tary  associations,  and  aided  io  some  extent,  out  of  public  grmnti. 
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The  city  of  Rome  is  well  supplied  with  Charitable  InstitutionBof  eterj 
kind  for  the  diseased,  the  infirm^  the  destitute,  the  vicious,  and  the 
criminaL  If  rightly  organized  and  administered,  these  institutions,  and 
the  agencies  which  they  employ,  would  be  sufficient  to  rid  the  streets  of 
vagrancy  and  pauperism,  provide  for  all  the  sick,  for  all  orphans  of  poor 
but  respectable  parents,  and  the  innocent  offspring  of  criminals,  as  well 
as  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  for  the  destitution  of 
aged  people  of  both  sexes  and  every  condition  of  life. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  these  institutions,  with  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  devoted,  taken  from  Monchinra  IfutituH  di 
Eoma: 

AsTLuu  AND  HosprrAL  OF  San  Spntrro— -erected  originally  in  717,  and 
extended  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  1198,  who  placed  it  under  the  charge 
of  a  religious  order  of  '^  Hospitaliccs,**  and  a  "  Confraternity  "  of  the  laity. 
A  portion  of  this  great  establishment  is  devoted  to  the  reception  of  found- 
lings or  abandoned  children — the  boys  being  trained  to  trades  or  agri- 
culture, and  the  girls,  to  become  hospital  nurses.  If  the  latter  many, 
they  receive  a  dowry  of  $100. 

The  Hospital  is  divided  into  different  wards,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
arranged,  attended  and  managed  in  Europe.  The  buildings  embrace  a 
circuit  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  the  annual  expense  for.  support  exceeds 
$120,000.    About  12,000  patients  are  received  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Orphans  of  St.  Mart  m  AquiRO-^founded  by  Paul  IIL,  in  1640,  on 
the  application  of  Ignatius  Loyola — for  orphans  over  sevoi  and  under 
eleven  years  of  age.  Those  who  show  talent  receive  a  superior  educatiaii 
in  a  school  connected  with  the  asylum. 

House  of  Industrt  of  Canon  Manfrxdi — established  in  1815,  for  poor 
children,  who  are  brought  up  to  making  candles,  soap,  &c 

Hospice  of  St.  Mart  of  the  Anoels — a  house  of  industry  for  the  poor, 
both  old  and  young,  and  of  both  sexes.  The  men  and  boys  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  and  the  girls,  are 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Congregation  of  Daughters  of 
Refuge  of  Mount  Calvary,  founded  in  1651.    There  are  over  900  inmates 

Hospital  of  St.  Galle — estaUished  in  1656,  as  a  night  asylum  ibr  the 
poor,  especially  in  winter,  by  a  priest,  named  M.  A.  OdeacalchL 

Hospital  op  St.  Louis — established  about  1700,  for  poor  wqumb  oat 
^employment 

Hobfiull  roR  P00&  sick.  lhaBBnft--^s^aXifidS^^\BL\WK 
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OomssYATOBT  OF  St.  GateulBinb— established  in  1548,  for  the  female 
duldren  of  abandoned  women. 

CoKssRTATOBT  OF  MENDICANTS— established  in  1650,  for  destitute  and 
TSgrant  girls,  who  are  here  taught  to  make  silk  fringe,  cord,  stockings,  kc 

CoNSBBTATOBT  OF  DiYiNV  Protidkncb  AND  St.  Pascal — foundcd  in 
1674,  by  Francis  Papaceti,  for  oni  hundred  children  of  poor  but  honest 
I>arent&  Thej  are  educated,  and  employed  in  making  gloves,  and  other 
work  of  superior  quality  in  leather.  At  marriage,  or  entering  a  convent, 
each  recdves  a  dowrj  of  $100. 

Conservatory  of  St.  Mart  of  Refuob-— founded  in  1708,  hy  Alexander 
Bussi,  for  orphans  and  destitute  young  women,  from  8  to  26  years  of  age. 

Conservatory  of  Sts.  Clement  and  CRESCENnns — founded  in  1706,  by 
Monsignor  Aldini,  for  poor  girls  from  7  to  11  years  of  age.  The  inmates 
do  all  the  work  of  the  house,  and  are  taught  all  household  work  and 
plain  sewing.     When  they  marry  or  enter  a  convent  they  receive  a  dowry. 

Conservatory  of  St.  Pius — founded  in  1775,  for  poor  girls,  by  Mgr. 
PotenzianL    Taught  to  weave  fine  toweling  and  napkins. 

Conservatory  of  Trinitarians  and  St.  Euphemia — established  in  1789, 
by  Catharine  Marcheti,  for  orphans  of  officers  of  government 

Conservatory  of  BoRBOXEO-^ounded  in  1790,  by  Cardinal  Yitalian 
Borromeo,  for  forty  destitute  orphans — who  are  taught,  supported,  and 
trained  to  do  plain  and  fine  needlework,  &c. 

Conservatory  of  the  Virgin  of  Sorrow— established  by  Cardinal 
Oldeschalchi,  in  1816,  for  girls  over  12  years  of  age,  not  poor  enough  to 
ehter  the  charitable  couservatories,  to  acquire  certun  feminine  industries, 
by  paying  ^  to  $5  per  month. 

AsYLUxs  FOR  Poor  Widows — one  founded  by  J.  Qhislieri,  for  residence, 
the  inmates  furnishing  their  own  board  and  clothing;  another  by 
Princess  Barberini,  for  widows  of  a  better  social  condition,  having  ten 
rooms  and  a  kitchen. 

RxFUOES  OF  THE  Cross — One  established  by  St  Ignatius,  in  1542; 
another  by  Father  Dominic  de  Jesus,  in  1615 ;  another  by  Sister  Maria 
Tlieresa  Sebastiani,  in  1798 — ^for  females  desirous  to  escape  from  wicked 
courses.  The  inmates  are  tnuned  to  some  industrial  pursuit,  and  thus 
help  to  support  the  institution,  and  themselves  on  leaving. 

Befugb  OF  St.  Masy  in  Trastevere— founded  by  Father  Stracchini, 
for  women  leaving  the  prison  of  St  Michele.  The  inmates  are  instructed 
in  some  honest  industry,  and  assisted,  till  on  their  discharge  they  can 
support  themselves. 

Rbfugb  of  Lobette— -founded  by  the  Princess  Theresa  Dona  Pamphili, 
in  1825,  and  supported  by  an  association,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  women 
discharged  convalescent  fit>m  the  hospitals  of  St  James. 

We  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  Reformatory  connected  with  the 
Hoqrftal  of  San  IGchele^  and  of  the  Juvenile  Asylum  of  ^^  Pa^^  3c^ai^ 
{EMuGHomnL 
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AT 

ROME. 
[FVom  TratdM  qf  Ben.  O,  P,  liJHifm.) 


San  Michzlb  was  originallf  formed  by  nmtiDg  three  institatioiis  tlnmSj 
existing.  The  first  was  fimnded  bj  Sixtus  Y.,  in  1680,  for  tbe  reoeptiaii  of  flie 
poor  of  both  sexes.  It  was,  properly  speaking,  an  almshouse,  and  was  intended 
to  snpprcss  pauperism  and  mendidtj  in  the  city.  The  second  was  (bonded  in 
1582,  by  Leonardo  Ceroso,  for  orphan  and  deserted  boys.  The  third  was 
founded  by  Toomiaso  Odescalchi,  in  1686,  for  yet  another  dasa  of  boji^  iiE, : 
those  who  had  mn  away  firom  their  parents  or  goardians,  and  had  no  one  to  guard 
their  morals  and  provide  for  their  edacation.  These  three  institntions  were^  by 
Innocent  XII.,  in  1696,  united  into  one,  and  placed  in  the  building  erected 
by  Odescalchi  on  the  Ripa  Grande. 

In  1703  Clement  XI.,  with  the  aid  of  Carlo  Fontana^  erected  anotber  building 
for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  young  boys,  wlio  had  been  CQuncted  of 
crimes.  We  imagine  that  in  this  country  was  first  conceived  tiie  idea  of  refixm- 
ing  juvenile  delinquents,  and  of  establishing  institutions  for  that  object  lbs 
scheme  of  juvenile  reformation  was  in  full  and  successfol  operation  a  whole 
century  before  it  was  even  thought  of  in  this  country.  It  was  devised  in  Bome^  • 
where  almost  every  measure  of  philanthropy  had  its  origin.  The  building  Just 
spoken  of  is  admirably  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  doubtless  suggested  the 
first  idea  of  modem  improvements  in  prison  architecture  in  America^  OwitasT' 
land  and  England.  The  dormitory  consists  of  a  vast  rectangpular  hall,  oo  the 
two  longer  sides  of  which  it  has  a  triple  tier  of  cells,  or  rather  small  and  neat 
apartments,  one  above  the  other.  These  are  i^proached  by  means  of  an  qtea 
gallery ;  two  large  windows  at  each  end  furnish  an  abundance  of  light  and  sir. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  stands  an  altar,  and  the  inmates  assist  evezj.moniing  at 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  For  this  purpose  each  inmate  has  only  to  leave 
his  cell  and  kneel  at  the  rail  of  the  gallery.  The  cells  are  azty-four  in  nambeTi 
and  all  can  be  overlooked  by  a  glance  of  the  eye  of  the  superintendent. 

In  1*735  Clement  XII.  constructed  between  these  two  buildingB  a  femafe 
penitents'  refuge.  To  Rome,  therefore,  are  we  also  indebted  -for  tfie  fint  of 
these  institutions  for  the  protection  and  reformation  of  a  most  despised  sod 
unfortunate  class. 

In  1790  Pius  YI.  added  an  establishment  for  young  ghls  who  had  no  mem 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  Here  they  acquired  habits  of  indusliy,  and  vera  te- 
structed  in  branches  adapted  to  their  strength,  age  and  ability.  TImii— ill 
have,  in  consequence,  been  rescued  not  only  fircnn  pov«r^  and  *gnn>Mm«^  tsl 
also  from  Kjoe  and  prostitution.  This  building,  whicii  is  entire^  flapantad  ft«B 
the  others,  has  a  pretty  court  yard  attached  to  it^  in  the  oentn  of  wbU  eon* 
itintly  plays  a  fbuntam  oC  -wotoi.  TVi«t^*^  %«Bal^^3DBndh  *tttiphfti|. 
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for  tiie  girifl,  and  there  is  also  a  larger  one  for  the  old  people  and  boys.    The 
whole  eetabliflhment  is  more  than  half  a  mile  in  drcmnference. 

San  Michele  is  destined,  therefore,  for  four  classes  of  persons,  viz. :  aged  men, 
aged  women,  youths  and  maidens.  The  men,  to  be  entitled  to  admission,  must 
either  be  Romans  or  must  haye  resided  five  years  in  Borne,  and  must  also  be 
firee  fix>m  every  incurable  or  contagious  disease.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes— the  able-bodied  and  infirm.  The  latter  occupy  the  lower  stoiy,  that 
they  may  go  to  chapel  and  to  the  refectory  without  ascending  or  descending  a 
flight  of  stairs.  The  charge  of  this  community  is  intrusted  to  an  ecclesiastic, 
with  the  title  of  prior,  and  it  numbers  at  present  one  hundred  and  thirty  indi- 
viduals, one  hundred  of  whom  are  gratuitously  maintained,  and  thirty  pay  a 
trifling  board.  They  who  are  strong  enough  are  permitted  to  go  abroad  at 
certain  fixed  hours,  and  the  others  have  a  covered  corridor  to  walk  about  in. 
Their  daily  allowance  of  food  consists  of  eighteen  ounces  of  wheat  bread,  four 
ounces  of  meat,  (to  which,  twice  a  week,  are  added  herbs,  vegetables,  &a,)  a 
dish  of  soup,  and  a  pint  of  wine.  A  smaller  portion  of  meat  and  salad  is  allowed 
for  supper.  On  festival  days  they  have  a  greater  variety  of  dishes,  and  more 
luxuries. 

The  aged  wom^i  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  In  this  com- 
munity there  are,  besides,  about  thirty  younger  women,  who  do  the  washing^ 
ironing,  cooking,  Ac.,  for  the  whole  establishment  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
prioress,  selected  firom  among  the  inmates,  and  she  is  changed  every  three  years. 
The  prior  of  the  men's  department  has  also  a  general  supervision  over  the 
women.    The  diet  is  the  same  as  above  described. 

The  department  of  young  women  and  girls,  called  the  Conservatory  of  St 
John,  fix>m  the  &ct  of  its  having  existed  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  Lateran 
palace,  numbers  two  hundred  and  seventy  inmates,  nearly  all  gratuitously 
maintained.  The  great  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  instruct  the  girls  in  religion, 
to  save  them  fWun  seduction,  and  teach  them  the  duties  and  arts  proper  to  their 
Bex.  By  night  they  are  distributed  into  nine  large  dormitories,  presided  over 
by  some  of  the  older  ones.  They  are  superintended  by  a  prioress  and  sub- 
prioress,  selected  once  every  three  years  from  among  themselves.  They  have  a 
school,  where  they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  arts  suitable 
to  their  state ;  they  are  also  instructed  in  singing.  They  do  their  own  washing 
and  cooking ;  they  make  the  epaulets  and  other  ornaments  worn  by  the  soldiers, 
and  for  their  encouragement  they  receive  half  the  profits.  They  never  leave 
the  institution,  except  to  become  wives  or  nuns.  The  institution  g^ves  a  dowry 
of  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  one  who  marries,  and  two  hundred  dollars  each  to 
tiiose  who  become  nuns.  We  saw  among  them  some  advanced  in  life.  The 
most  capable  and  prudent  of  these  are  made  teachers  and  guardians  of  the 
younger  ones. 

But  the  department  of  San  Michele  which  most  interested  me  was  that  of  the 
boys.  Their  number  at  present  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty.  They  are 
divided  into  six  camercUas^  or  classes,  according  to  their  ages.  Each  camerata 
has  its  patron  saint,  and  takes  his  name.  There  is  St.  Michael,  St  Francis,  St 
Philip,  Sis.  Peter  and  Paul,  St  Charles,  and  the  Holy  Innocents.  Each  cama^ 
rata  has  a  prefect,  who  is  an  ecclesiastic,  and  two  sub-prefects,  called  dacurions^ 
which  latter  are  selected  from  the  more  mature  and  virtuous  of  the  boys  them- 
selves. The  conditions  of  admission  are,  that  they  be  orphans,  of^the  Roman 
Steteiy  and  not  nndsr  eleven  years  of  age.    The  revenuea  w\S\.  v^rccXV.  \s<aX^ 
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Hmited  number  to  be  taken  gretoitonslf.  At  pneeat  tbere  are  ooe  Inn&vd 
and  sixtj  gratuitous  pupils,  and  about  sixty  who  paj  fbar  doDan  and  a  half  a 
month,  which  is  all  that  is  demanded.  The  diet  of  the  children  is  tha  same  as 
that  of  the  adults.  Their  bods  consist  of  a  straw  mattreea^  pillows  atoJOiMl  with 
wool,  a  pair  of  sheets,  two  blankets^  and  an  iron  bedstead.  On  bohdajs  thej 
sally  forth  for  recreation  by  camerataa^  walking  two  bj  two^  each  camenia 
gaided  by  its  prefect,  and  repair  to  a  fine  vineyard  without  the  walli^  when 
they  fit^ly  amuse  themselves. 

These  boys  are  carefully  instructed  by  the  very  best  of  masters  They  an 
taught  mechanical  trades  and  the  fine  arts.  We  visited  their  workdu^ps.  The 
boys  wore  busily  occupied  in  sUituary,  Gobelin  and  other  t^iestry,  carving,  en- 
graving in  wood  and  copper,  cutting  cameos  and  medalliona^  moulding,  drawing 
painting,  draughting,  silk  and  woolen  weaving,  book  binding,  tM^i^fm  making; 
brass  finishing,  hat  making,  marble  working,  blackwmlthing,  cabinet  making; 
locksmithing,  carriage  building,  knapsack  making,  alto  rilievo,  archilectiire; 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentering,  stone  cutting,  woridng  of  metali^  aai 
printing  books. 

From  these  shops  have  gone  forth  some  of  the  most  distinguished  artisli  in 
Europe.  The  boys  remain  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenlj-one^  when 
they  are  presented  with  a  sum  of  money  sufiKcient  to  start  them  in  the  woiU. 
Thus  encouraged,  they  set  sail  bravely  on  the  sea  of  life.  But  while  so  nmch 
attention  is  bestowed  on  mechanics  and  the  fine  arts^  Uterary  instruction  is  by 
no  means  neglected.  According  to  their  tastes,  ages  and  abilitieSi  they  are 
taught  christian  doctrine,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  anatomy,  mythology, 
sacred  and  profane  history,  and  music,  vocal  and  instrumentaL 

In  a  word,  no  pains,  no  expense,  are  spared  to  inflamo  the  piety,  to  aogmest 
the  virtue,  to  direct  the  energies,  and  to  expand  the  intellect  of  these  interast- 
ing  youths,  and  to  fit  them  for  future  usefulness  and  enjoyment  This  depart- 
ment of  San  Michele  is,  in  truth,  a  complete  polytechnic  school, — a  oomseiTatoiy 
of  trades,  of  arts,  of  literature  and  of  religion,  opened  by  the  wisdom  and  patar- 
nal  zeal  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  of  Rome  a  whole  centoiy  befixre  the  axiB^ 
was  imitated  by  other  nations  of  Europe. 
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[The  following  sketch  of  the  Hospice  or  As7lam  of  Papa  John — ^who  seenui 
to  have  anticipated  the  shoemaker,  John  Pounds,  in  his  way  of  benefiting  ya- 
grant  and  orphan  children — is  taken  from  De  Bazelaire's  Account  of  the  Chari- 
table and  Educational  Institutions  at  Rome.    Paris,  1837.] 

To  accomplish  great  and  useful  results  for  the  benefit  of  men,  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  possess  powerfiil  influence,  superior  genius,  or  large  resources.  It 
is  enough  if  the  soul  is  kindled  with  the  fire  of  charity  fit)m  the  altar  of  religion. 
Jean  Borgi,  a  poor  mason,  and  entirely  uneducated,  succeeded,  fifty  years  ago^ 
In  founding  an  eminently  successful  institution  for  the  training  of  abandoned 
orphans.  He  had  seen  troops  of  boys  wandering  about  the  city,  almost  naked 
and  barefoot,  growing  up  in  vice  and  indolence ;  some  of  them  orphans,  others 
abandoned  by  their  parents.  He  took  them  home  with  him,  and  by  means  of 
some  alms,  managed  to  clothe  them  and  apprentice  them  amongst  the  artizans 
of  the  city,  so  that  they  could  earn  their  living  by  their  labor.  Generous  bene- 
factors soon  assisted  him  with  advice  and  with  money;  amongst  others,  Michael 
di  Pietro,  since  an  eminent  cardinal,  who  hired  a  tenement  for  him  upon  the 
Julian  Way,  and  allowed  him  tliirty  crowns  a  month,  which  enabled  him  to  hi- 
crease  the  number  of  his  orphans  to  forty.  He  called  them  his  children,  and 
they  in  return  called  him  father ;  whence  the  institution  came  to  be  called 
Papa  John's.  Pius  Vll.,  a  man  of  generous  disposition,  became  the  prindpil 
protector  of  Borgi ;  bought  for  him  the  house  in  which  he  was  established,  and 
treated  him  in  the  most  fi-iondly  manner,  as  well  as  the  orphans,  to  whom  he 
often  gave  money  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Vatican. 

Although  Papa  John  was  ignorant,  he  felt  the  need  of  instruction,  and  caused 
his  children  to  be  taught  reading,  writmg  and  arithmetic,  by  one  Francis  Cer- 
vettL  But  as  John,  although  charitable,  was  rude  and  coarse  m  his  manners, 
they  &iled  to  agree;  Cervetti  left  him,  and  founded  another  refuge  for  orphans^ 
called  that  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  consolidated  with  that 
of  Papa  John  in  1812.  Borgi  died  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  If  his 
orphan  asylum  tiad  not  been  a  work  of  Grod,  it  would  certainly  have  been  en- 
tirely swept  away  by  tiie  whirlwind  of  the  Revolution ;  since,  under  the  new 
government,  it  had  no  cardinals  or  prelates  to  protect  it,  and  people  were  think- 
ing of  anything  except  benevolence.  The  advocate,  Belisarius  Cristaldi,  who 
afterward  became  a  cardinal,  took  charge  of  the  asylum,  and  transferred  it  to  the 
convent  of  St  Nicolo  di  Tolentino,  where  he  re-organized  it,  and  arranged  an 
industrial  department,  it  not  being  judged  safe,  at  the  time,  to  trust  the  children 
in  the  workshops  of  the  town.  At  the  Pope's  return,  the  convent  passed  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Augustines.  The  orphans  were  successively  transferred 
to  St  Sylvester,  on  the  Quirinal,  into  the  care  of  the  Others  of  the  Company  <^ 
the  Faith;  to  the  town  of  St  AgathA;  to  the  pelMe  ot  B«v«imak\  \a ^9tA  ^satft- 
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dinineiis'  house  of  the  ICadonna  of  the  MoontaiiM ;  and  at  last,  abortlj  afterward, 
Pins  VIL,  having  re-instated  the  catechumenfl,  granted  to  them  the  churdi  of  St 
Anne  of  the  Carpentera,  and  a  part  of  the  convent  of  St.  Francia  de  Sale& 

The  orphan  house  yet  remains  in  this  inconTenient  place,  reoeiring  poor  and 
abandoned  children^  after  the  nilee  of  the  foonder;  and  indeed  it  is  remarkaUe 
to  observe  how  much  prudence  his  charity  seemed  to  inspire  into  this  man,  mi- 
educated  as  he  was,  and  disinclined  to  receive  advice.  The  children  oocupv  six 
rooms,  named  respectively  after  St  Joseph,  St  Philip,  St  Peter,  St  Paul,  St 
Stanislaus,  and  Saints  Camillus  and  Louis.  All  the  arrangements  of  the  insti- 
tote  being  quite  simple,  the  oldest  and  most  steady  children  take  charge  of  the 
zooms,  and  instruct  the  rest  in  the  rudiments  of  study.  Grood  priests  or  pious 
laymen  often  come  in  the  evening  to  g^ve  instruction ;  some  of  them  even  ia- 
gtmct  in  the  principles  of  decoration  and  geometry,  which  are  important  stndiea 
ibr  young  artizans.  But  above  all,  importance  is  attached  to  religioua  training; 
since,  when  faith  has  once  become  firmly  planted  in  the  soul,  it  causes  the 
growth  and  finitfulness  of  all  the  christian  and  social  virtues. 

Among  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  religion,  is  this,  that  men  are  bound  to 
work  for  their  living.  Accordingly,  the  pupils,  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enouj^ 
are  put  to  learn  a  trade  in  the  workshops  of  the  town,  the  instituticHi  empk>ying 
only  one  tailor  and  shoemaker  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  house.  This 
permits  the  young  people  to  choose  their  own  occupations  according  to 
strength  and  disposition;  and  amongst  the  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  there 
are  thirty  different  employments.  The  fine  arts  and  even  literature,  are  not 
neglected;  but  before  pupils  are  allowed  to  leave  the  mechanical  pursnitB^ 
which  are  the  chief  occupations  contemplated  by  the  institution,  they  are  r^ 
quired  to  give  conclusive  proof  of  talent,  to  avoid  perverting  its  purposes  At 
the  age  of  twenty  they  are  dismissed,  being  then  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves;  and  the  after  good  conduct  of  most  of  them  proves  the  good 
influence  of  such  institutions  upon  the  public  morals. 

The  orphan  house  of  Papa  John  has  no  dependence  upon  the  magistracy;  but 
by  a  special  grant  of  Pius  YII.,  its  director  for  the  time  being  chooses  a  ooad- 
Jutor,  and  at  the  death  or  removal  of  one  of  them,  the  survivor  chooses  another, 
and  so  on.  As  long  as  this  form  of  appointm^it  is  preserved,  the  house  will  al- 
ways have  good  superiors;  for  the  director,  being  reaUy  attached  at  heart  to  the 
institution,  will  choose  one  who  will  succeed  him  in  his  affection  as  well  as  hit 
office.  Two  priests  superintend  the  interior  discipline ;  a  good  layman  oversees 
the  location  of  the  pupils  in  workshops,  and  is  continually  on  the  watdi  over 
their  progress  and  their  conduct  The  other  employea  are,  a  tailor,  a  shoemaker, 
a  cook,  his  assistant,  and  a  nurse;  so  that  the  administration  goes  on  very 
thoroughly  and  simply,  without  great  expenses. 

The  house  has  no  funds,  but  is  supported  by  the  help  of  a  small  monthly  allow- 
ance of  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  fiom  the  apostolio  duunber,  fhMn 
some  benefactions,  and  from  the  earnings  of  the  orphans  themselves,  who  pi^ 
in  about  fifteen  cents  a  day ;  which  amounts  sometimes  to  a  hundred  and  fif^ 
dollars  a  month.  The  total  maintenance  amounts  to  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  month ;  each  individual  costing  about  fi>r^-^  doUars  a  year. 
The  reader,  who  is  desirous  to  know  more  of  the  details  of  the  orphan  bonss 
of  Tata  Giovanni,  whose  simplicity  must  render  it  easy  of  imitatim  in  si 
tries,  may  consult  the  memoir,  entitled  "John  Borgi,  mastsr 
smed  Papa  John,  and  Yoa  Yio>>Bid  ot  'k&iis^  &t  sbandoBod  cbfldwa*** 
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'*  It  is  to  the  charitable  efforts  of  Pestalozad'* — ^remarks  M.  Demets, 
the  founder  of  the  most  complete  and  successful  institution  of  reformatory 
education  in  the  world,  in  a  report  on  the  Agricultural  Reformatory  Colo- 
nies of  France, — '^  that  we  owe  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colonieSi'' 
that  is,  of  institutions,  organized  on  the  basis,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
fiunily,  with  agricultural  employment  as  the  principal  means  of  industrial 
training,  and  with  methods  of  instruction,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physi- 
cal, so  far  as  applied,  good  enough  for  children  of  any  class  of  society, 
and  yet  capable  of  being  followed  by  an  intelligent  mother  in  the  home 
of  the  poor.  Not  that  Pestalozzi^s  own  plans  and  methods  under  his 
own  application,  were  eminently  successful — for  they  were  not  His  in- 
stitution at  Neuhof^  was  a  disastrous  fitilure,  in  its  immediate  results,  both 
as  a  school,  and  as  a  pecuniary  speculation.  But  the  christian  spirit  in 
which  this  excellent  man  labored — ^the  fiunily  organization  into  which  he 
gathered,  even  the  outcasts  of  society,  living  among  such  pupils  as  a  father, 
as  well  as  pastor  and  teacher,  and  denying  himself  the  quiet  seclusion 
and  comforts  of  the  home  which  the  fortune  of  his  noble  minded  wife  had 
secured  for  him,  that  he  might  inspire  the  orphan,  and  the  abandoned  and 
eren  criminal  child  with  filial  attachments,  cultiyate  habits  of  self-reliance 
and  profitable  industry,  and  thus  enable  them  *^  to  live  in  the  world  like 
men** — ^this  spirit,  system  and  aim,  the  dream  and  labor  of  his  long  and 
troubled  life,  imperfectly  inaugurated  at  Neuhof^  and  never  fully  realized 
at  Stanz,  Burgdorf^  and  Yverden,  but  widely  diffused  by  his  writings, 
and  the  better  success,  under  more  favorable  conditions,  of  his  pupils  and 
disciples  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
new  educational  institutions  for  rich  and  poor,  of  schools  of  practical 
agriculture,  as  well  as  of  agricultural  reformatories,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  regenerated  the  methods  of  popular  education  generally.  To  the  con- 
nected and  comprehensive  survey  of  Pestalozzi*s  Life  and  Educational 
System  by  Karl  von  Raumer,  the  present  Minister  of  public  instruction  in 
Prussia,  already  given,*  we  add  a  notice  of  his  labors  at  Neuhof  by  Dr. 
Blochmann,  of  Dresden,  and  by  Dr.  Diesterweg,  of  Berlin,  firom  discourses 
pronounced  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  celebration  of  Pestalozzi*s 
birth-day  on  the  12th  of  January,  1846. 

PB8TALOZZI*8   POOR  SCHOOL  AT  SIUHOF. 

Pbtalozzi  having  failed  in  a  plantation  of  madder  which  he  had  com- 
menced in  connection  with  a  mercantile  house  of  Zurich,  on  an  estate  of 
abont  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  which  he  commenced  a  house  in  the 
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that  in  the  nature  of  eyeiy  man  are  innate  powers  and  means  sufficient 
to  assure  him  an  adequate  support ;  and  that  the  hindrances  arising  from 
exterior  circumstances,  to  the  deyelopment  of  the  natural  endowments, 
are  not  in  their  nature  insuperable. 

The  usual  means  of  beneyolence  and  mercy^  (as  he  was  accustomed  to 
name  the  orphan  houses,  institutions  for  supporting  the  poor,  kc,  of  the 
period,)  seemed  to  him  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  evil,  instead 
of  helping  it  The  thousand  public  and  private  ways  of  spending  alms, 
with  which  the  times  were  crowded  to  nauseation,  the  beggar  making 
and  hypocrite  training  modes  of  assisting  the  poor,  seemed  to  him  only 
a  palliative.  The  only  means  of  affording  real  assistance  he  saw  to  lie  in 
this ;  that  the  inborn  natural  powers  of  every  man  to  provide  for  his  own 
necessities,  and  sufficiently  to  perform  the  business,  duties  and  obligations 
of  his  being,  should  be  developed,  encouraged,  and  set  upon  an  independ- 
ent footing.  With  this  conviction  the  impulse  increased  within  him  to 
labor  for  this  definite  purpose ;  that  it  should  become  practicable  for  the 
poorest  in  the  land  to  be  assured  of  the  development  of  their  bodily, 
spiritual  and  moral  powers  both  in  relation  to  their  own  characters,  and 
to  their  personal,  domestic  and  social  relations ;  and  through  this  devd- 
opment  to  obtain  the  sure  basis  of  a  peaceful  and  sufficient  means 
of  existence.  He  had  already  taken  the  first  step  in  this  direction,  by 
admitting  into  his  house  beggar  children  and  others  abandoned  to  neglect, 
that  he  might  rescue  them  from  their  debasing  condition,  lead  them  back 
to  manhood  and  a  higher  destiny,  and  thus  prove  to  himself  and  those 
around  him  more  and  more  clearly  the  truth  of  his  opinion.  His  institu- 
tion was  to  comprise  the  means  for  a  sufficient  instruction  in  field  labor, 
in  domestic  work,  and  in  associated  industry.  This  was  not,  however, 
the  ultimate  purpose.  That  was,  a  training  to  manhood ;  and  for  it, 
these  other  departments  were  only  preparatory. 

First  of  all,  he  proposed  to  train  his  poor  children  to  exertion  and  self- 
control,  by  forbearing  and  assiduous  discipline,  and  by  the  ever  powerfiil 
stimulus  of  love.  He  aimed  to  possess  himself  of  their  hearts,  and  from 
that  starting  point  to  bring  them  to  the  consciousness  and  the  attainment 
of  every  thing  noble  and  great  in  humanity.  ^*  I  had  firom  my  youth  "  he 
says,  *^a  high  instinctive  value  of  the  influence  of  domestic  training 
in  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  likewise  a  decided  preference 
fbr  field  labor,  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  unobjectionable  external 
basis  for  this  training,  and  also  for  another  reason :  as  it  is  the  condition 
of  the  manufacturing  population  which  is  increasing  so  rapidly  amongst 
US,  who,  abandoned  to  the  operations  of  a  mercantile  and  speculating 


•Bl||ect,  not  only  from  other  writings  upon  ioatitutions  for  the  poor  after  the  model  of  Pelien- 
^  lMg*i,  but  from  his  own  repeated  and  extensiTe  trsTels  and  personal  obsenration.  Our  own 
,*  r'lHCher's association  {p'ddagogiache  verein,  at  Dresden,)  has  proposed  as  a  chief  aim  of  Ha 
tical  efforts,  the  realization  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  poor  and  abandoned 
ren,  after  Pestalozci's  model ;  for  which  purpose,  it  purchased  some  eight  jears  since, « 
ij  in  great  part  already  in  cultiTation,  and  with  a  roomy  mansion  bouse,  near  tlia 
isr  Schtafs,  wbkh  wss  dedicated  on  the  ISlh  of  January,  1846,  by  th«  namt  of  tb* 
llpszi  Fboadatioii,  (PestalozzI  Siiftunf .} 
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hftre  been  orercome,  had  not  Pestalozzi  poshed  his  undertaking  to 
an  extent  altogether  beyond  his  means,  and  undertaken  to  modify  it 
according  to  the  original  design,  which  supposed  the  possession  <^ 
the  utmost  knowledge  of  manufacturing  and  of  human  nature ;  qualities 
in  which  he  was  lacking  in  the  same  measure  in  which  he  needed  them 
urgently  for  managing  his  institution.  Moreover,  he  hurried  on  to 
the  higher  branches  of  instruction,  before  supplying  the  solid  foundation 
of  acquaintance  with  the  lower;  an  error  recognized  as  the  leading 
one  of  the  teaching  of  the  age,  against  which  he  had  striven  in  his 
scheme  of  education  with  all  his  strength.  For  the  sake  of  a  fidlacious 
prospect  of  greater  profit,  in  higher  branches  of  industry,  he  committed, 
in  teaching  his  children  to  spin  and  weave,  the  very  faults  which  he  bad 
so  strongly  abjured  in  all  his  expressed  opinions  upon  education,  and 
which  he  saw  to  be  so  dangerous  to  children  of  all  classes.  He  would 
attempt  to  secure  the  finest  spinning,  before  his  children  had  acquired 
even  a  small  amount  of  firmness  and  surety  of  hand  in  coarse  work ;  and 
undertook  to  manu&cture  muslin  before  his  weavers  had  attained  skill  in 
weaving  common  cotton  stufi^ 

Through  these  and  the  like  mistakes,  through  his  ignorance  of 
business,  and  his  great  lack  of  a  sound  practical  fiiculty  of  learning  it,  it 
happened  that  Pestalozzi  fell  every  year  deeper  in  debts ;  and  when  these 
also  fix>m  time  to  time  had  been  paid  by  the  self-sacrificing  generosity  <^ 
his  noble  wife,  there  came  at  last  an  end  of  this  means  of  help,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  greater  part  of  his  substance  and  his  expected  inheritance 
was  dissolved  into  smoke.  The  great  confidence  which  he  had  enjoyed 
among  his  neighbors,  changed  when  his  undertaking  fiuled  so  soon,  into 
an  utter  and  blind  rejection  of  any  shadow  even  of  fidth  in  his  enterprise, 
or  of  belief  in  his  possessing  any  capacity  at  all  as  a  teacher.  But  such 
is  the  way  of  the  world ;  it  treated  Pestalozzi,  when  poor,  as  it  treats  all 
who  become  poor  by  their  own  fault&  Their  money  being  gone,  it  with- 
draws also  its  confidence  fit>m  them,  in  matters  where  they  really  are 
capable  and  efficient 

His  enterprise  fiuled,  in  a  nuumer  excessively  painful,  both  to  himself 
and  his  wife,  in  the  year  1780,  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence.  His 
misfortune  was  complete ;  he  was  now  poor.  He  felt  most  deeply  the 
condition  of  his  noble  hearted  wife,  who  in  the  excess  of  her  devotion  had 
mortgaged  away  for  him  nearly  all  her  possessions.  His  situation  was 
indeed  shocking.  In  his  over  handsome  country  house,  he  was  often 
destitute  of  bread,  wood,  and  a  few  pennies,  wherewith  to  defend  himself 
ftx>m  cold  and  hunger.  Only  the  entire  forbearance  of  his  creditors  and 
the  kind  help  of  his  firiends  preserved  him  fitmi  despair  and  entire  ruin. 

Thus  he  lived  a  poor  and  destitute  life  in  Neuhof  for  eighteen  years, 
fitting  with  want  and  misery.  He  lived  as  a  poor  man  amongst  the 
poor ;  suffered  what  the  common  people  suffered,  and  saw  what  they 
were.  He  studied  the  wants  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  sources  of  their 
adflery,  in  a  maimer  which  would  have  been  impossible  for  one  in  better 


ORPHAN   HOUSE 

AT 

TR06EN,  (APPENZBLL.) 


This  establishment  is  intended  for  orphans  from  the  neighborhood,  who  are 
reoeiyed  gratuitously;  but  it  admits  boarders  from  other  cantons,  who  paj 
about  $43,00  a  year.  Its  number  of  scholars  was  at  first  only  twelve,  but  has 
now  reached  the  statutory  limit  of  forty.  There  are  also  forty-six  day  scholan^ 
who  pay  a  small  rate  for  instruction  in  the  school  and  workshops.  The  tint 
papHs  were  only  boys ;  but  upon  the  marriage  of  the  director,  in  1825,  a  small 
number  of  girls  were  admitted.  No  inconyeniences  haye  resulted  from  this 
admission,  tlie  different  sexes  occupying  separate  buildings.  The  orphans  are 
admitted  at  twelve  years,  after  a  yearns  probation ;  boarders  being  admitted  only 
at  ten,  and  after  a  shorter  probation  of  three  months. 

The  establishment  is  organized  on  the  plan  of  a  family,  the  director  reim- 
senting  the  father,  and  his  wife  the  motlier.  They  are  never  separated  from  the 
children  under  their  charge,  and  the  same  education  is  given  to  them  and  their 
own  children.  The  director  with  the  assistance  of  pupil  teachers  chosen  from 
the  school,  has  the  general  chai^  gives  instruction,  manages  the  out-door  and 
in-door  labor,  and  administers  the  finances.  The  directress  has  the  managemwt 
of  the  household  and  of  the  girls.  With  their  assistance  she  superintends  the 
cooking,  the  laundry,  and  the  making  and  mending  of  clothes  and  bedding;  and 
instructs  them  in  all  the  handiwork  suited  to  their  needs. 

AH  the  pupils  attend  school  up  to  fourteen  years;  after  that  time  they  belong 
to  a  reviewing  class,  and  always  attend  the  classes  in  singing  and  in  rellgioas 
instruction.  There  are  usually  about  four  hours  a  day  of  study ;  the  course 
includes  reading,  writing,  memorizing,  arithmetic,  written  and  mental,  grammar, 
linear  drawing,  with  applications  to  agriculture  and  surveying,  history  of  the 
oomntry,  mathematical  geography,  singing  and  religion. 

The  amusements  are  varied  with  suitable  gymnastic  exordaee.  There  are 
annual  festivals  and  excursions  to  the  mountains,  and  the  founds,  M.  Zellweger, 
was  during  his  life  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  entertain  the  more  deserving 
of  the  pupils  at  his  own  table. 

In  this  establishment,  the  constant  presence  of  parental  watdifhlness,  and 
the  love  and  &mily  feeling  which  prevails,  render  faults  few  and  small.  Pim- 
ishmcnt  is  scarcely  ever  more  than  a  mere  admonition ;  if  that  is  not  enough, 
the  culprit  Ls  usually  caused  to  repair  his  fault  in  some  mode  having  a  direct  re- 
lation to  it;  by  amending  harm  done;  clearing  up  disorderly  work;  remaining 
away  fix)m  church  if  irreverent,  Ac 

A  society  of  patronage  has  been  formed  to  assist  graduates  in  establishing 
themselves,  which  pays  the  expense  of  an  apprenticeship,  or  makes  adyinoss 
to  them  of  money,  or  tools,  or  raw  materials,  and  usaaUy  assigns  to  each  ft 
special  patron  for  oversight  and  advice. 

The  girls  most  frequently  become  domestics  or  sempstresBes;  of  the  bqy% 
some  become  teacbere,  others  mechanics,  gardeners,  fiirm  woikmen, 
A:c    The  reports  of  their  evicce&a  andi  ^^>cA  c^ti^^x.  «s«  m  general 
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Thb  great  educational  establishment  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl, 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  has  attracted  more  attention,  and  exerted  a  widor 
influence,  than  any  one  institution  in  Europe  or  America,  during  the  pres- 
ent century.  It  originated  in  motives  of  patriotism  and  benevolence, 
about  the  year  1805,  and  was  sustained  for  forty  years  by  personal  efibrts 
and  pecuniary  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  its  founder,  which  have  never  been 
equalled  among  men  of  his  wealth,  and  social  position.  Bom  to  every 
advantage  of  education  which  wealth  and  rank  could  secure,  advanced 
early  to  positions  of  trust  and  influence  in  public  life,  enjoying  extensive 
opportunities  of  observation  by  travel  in  the  most  refined  nations,  thrown 
by  the  political  convulsions  of  his  country  and  of  Europe,  from  1790  to 
1B05,  much  among  the  people  and  their  rulers,  Fellenberg  became  con- 
vinced that  improvement  in  early  educaiion  was  the  only  resource  for  the 
permanent  strength  and  elevation  of  the  state  of  his  own  and  other  coun- 
tries. To  this  object,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  consecrated  himself 
and  his  fortune.  Being  possessed  of  ample  means,  he  resolved  to  form 
on  bis  own  estate,  and  on  cm  independent  basis,  a  model  institution,  in 
which  it  should  be  proved  what  education  could  accomplish  for  the  bene- 
fit of  humanity.  Out  of  this  determination  arose  the  Institution  at 
HofwyL 

He  commenced  with  two  or  three  boys  from  abroad,  with  his  own  chil- 
dren, in  his  own  house ;  and  from  time  to  time  received  others,  but  never 
more  than  two  or  three  new  pupils  at  once,  that  they  might  fall  insensibly 
into  the  habits  of  the  school,  without  producing  any  effect  upon  its  general 
state.  In  1807,  the  first  building  was  erected  for  the  '^  Literary  Institu- 
tion,'' and  the  number  of  pupils  increased  to  eighty,  mostly  from  patrician 
fiimilies.  During  this  year  he  projected  an  institution  for  indigent  chil- 
dren, and  employed  Vehrli,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  of  Thurgovia,  in  the 
execution  of  the  plan,  after  training  him  in  his  own  family.  The  farm- 
house of  the  establishment  was  assigned  for  this  school,  and  here  Vehrli 
received  the  pupils  taken  from  among  the  poorest  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  lefl  the  table  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  and  shared  their  straw 
beds  and  vegetable  diet,  became  their  fellow-laborer  on  the  farm,  and 
companion  in  hours  of  relaxation,  as  well  as  their  teacher,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  "  Agricultural  Institution,"  or  "  Poor  School,"  in 
1808.  The  principles  on  which  this  school  was  established,  were  to  employ  , 
•grieolture  as  the  means  of  moral  educatbn  for  the  poor,  and  to  make 
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their  labors  the  means  of  defrajring  the  expense  of  their  education.  In 
this  institution,  Vehrli  attained  that  practical  knowledge  of  teaching^ 
which  fitted  him  for  his  higher  work  in  the  Normal  School  at  Kmitz- 
lingen. 

About  the  same  time,  a  school  of  ^  Theoretical  and  Practical  Agricnl- 
ture"  for  all  classes,  was  formed  and  provided  with  professors.  To  this 
school  several  Imndred  students  resorted  annually;  In  the  same  year, 
Fellenberg  commenced  the  formation  of  a  Normal  School,  or  seminary 
for  teachers,  at  his  own  expense,  inviting  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
educators  of  the  day  to  conduct  it  Forty-two  teachers,  of  the  canton  of 
Berne,  came  together  the  first  year  and  received  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  So  great  was  the  zeal  inspired  by  the  liberality  of 
Fellenberg,  and  the  course  of  instruction,  that  the  teachers  were  content 
to  prolong  their  stay  beyond  their  first  intention,  and  to  lodge  in  tents,  in 
lack  of  other  accommodations  on  the  premises.  Owing  to  some  jealousy 
and  low  party  intrigue,  the  government  of  Berne  interfered  with  his  plan 
of  bringing  the  teachers  of  the  canton  annually  together  for  a  similar 
course,  and  henceforth  the  benefits  were  open  only  to  teaches  from  other 
cantons,  and  to  such  as  belonged  to  the  School  of  Agriculture.  The 
teachers,  afler  one  of  these  annual  courses,  presented  an  address  to  Fel- 
lenberg, from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  It  is  addressed  to  *^  the 
worthy  Father  and  Friend  of  the  People." 

'*  When  we  reflect  that  without  edncation  no  troe  happiness  is  to  be  attained, 
and  that  this  can  only  be  secured  by  means  of  well-taugbt  and  virtaons  teach- 
ers ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  you  have  devoted  jrourself  to  the  object  without 
r^rd  to  the  sacriflce  it  may  require, — we  must  rejoice  that  this  age  is  favored 
with  sach  a  friend  of  his  country ;  and  when  we  remember  the  kindness  and 
friendship  with  which  we  have  been  treated  at  Hofwyl,  we  are  compelled  to 
give  you  our  afiection  as  well  as  oar  admiration,  and  which  will  not  diminish 
as  long  as  our  hearts  shall  beat,  and  our  children  shall  learn  to  say, '  So  lived 
and  labored  Father  Fellenberg.'*  We  will  not  enter  here  into  any  paiticnlar 
statement  of  our  views  concerning  the  coarse  of  instraction  we  have  received, 
which  we  shall  in  due  time  make  known  to  the  public :  we  will  only  sav,  for 
your  own  satisfaction,  that  this  course  has  far  eiceeded  our  expectations,  bj  Us 
complete  adaptation  to  practical  life,  bj  the  skill  and  efibrts  or  your  assistants, 
and  by  the  moral  and  religions  spirit  with  which  the  whole  has  been  anhnated. 
We  have  been  led  to  enter  with  a  fervent  devotion  into  a  sacred  engasement, 
that  we  will  live  and  labor  in  our  calling  in  the  spirit  which  yon  have  exhibited, 
and  thus  prove  to  you  that  your  noble  sacrifices  have  not  been  vain.  We  are 
more  deeply  penetrated  than  ever  before  with  a  »ense  of  the  sacredness  of  our 
calling.  We  are  resolved  to  conduct  ourselves  with  prudence  and  caution,  is 
afi*ection  and  union,  with  unyielding  and  conscientious  faithfulness,  in  dte  dis- 
charge of  our  duty,  and  thus  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  your  Institution.'' 

In  continuation  of  our  brief  sketch  of  Fellenberg's  establishment  at 
Hofwyl,  we  will  add  that,  from  1810  to  1817,  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
educators  and  statesmen  in  Switzerland  and  all  parts  of  Europe.  Pupils 
were  sent  from  Russia,  Germany,  France  and  England.  Depatationi 
from  foreign  governments  visited  it,  to  learn  especially  the  organiiatkin 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Poor,  or  Rural  SchooL    In  1815^  a 

*  Thit  title  wu  habitaally  firen  to  De  Fellenbenr  bv  the  SwIm  tesclMn  sad  yootk  wki 
SisCad  his  character,  or  wbo  had  experienced  hia  kindneM. 
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new  building  was  erected  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  the 
Agricultural  Schoi>l,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  occupied  as  a  riding- 
school  and  gymnasium.  In  1818  another  building  became  necessary  for 
the  residence  of  the  professors,  and  the  reception  of  the  friends  of  the  pu- 
pils ;  and  soon  after,  a  large  building,  now  the  principal  one  of  the  estab- 
lishment, with  its  two  wings,  was  erected  for  the  Literary  Institution, 
which  furnished  every  accommodation  that  could  be  desired  for  health  or 
improvement  In  1823  another  building  wtis  erected,  in  the  garden  of 
the  mansion,  for  a  school  of  poor  girls,  which  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  oldest  daughter  of  Fellenberg ;  and  in  1827  the  Intermediate 
or  Practical  Institution  was  established.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
this  example  of  slow  and  cautious  progress  might  be  imitated  by  those 
who  are  establishing  institutions  in  our  own  country,  in  place  of  collecting 
at  once  a  large  mass  of  discordant  materials,  without  any  preparation 
which  can  render  them  a  solid  basis  for  a  well-proportioned  or  permanent 
moral  edifice. 

The  Practical  Institution,  or  "  Real  School,"  was  designed  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  middle  classes  of  3witzerland,  and  not  solely  for  the  same 
class  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  aiming  thereby  to  assimilate  the  youth  of 
the  whole  country  into  common  feelings  sind  principles  of  patriotism,  by 
being  educated  together,  and  on  one  system.  The  course  of  instruction 
included  all  the  branches  which  were  deemed  important  in  the  education 
of  youth  not  intended  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine  and  theology. 
The  pupils  belonged  to  families  of  men  of  business,  mechanics,  profes- 
Monal  men,  and  persons  in  public  employment,  whose  means  did  not  aUow 
them  to  furnish  their  children  an  education  of  accomplishments,  and  who 
did  not  wish  to  have  them  estranged  from  the  simplicity  of  the  paternal 
mansion.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  buildings,  the  furniture,  the 
table,  and  the  dress  of  the  pupils,  were  arranged  in  correspondence  to  the 
habits  in  these  respects  of  their  families  at  home.  In  addition  to  an 
ordinary  scholastic  coijfrse,  the  pupils  were  all  employed  two  hours  in  man- 
ual labor  on  the  farm,  in  a  garden  plot  of  their  own,  in  the  mechanic's 
■hop,  and  in  household  offices,  such  as  taking  care  of  rooms,  books,  and 
tools. 

More  than  one  hundred  reports,  many  of  them  quite  voluminous,  have 
been  published  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  respecting  the  whole,  or 
portions  of  Fellenberg's  Establishments  at  Hofwyl.  The  most  particular 
account,  and  that  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  was  considered  by 
their  founder  to  be  best  exhibited,  was  given  in  a  series  of  Letters  from 
Hofwyl,  by  William  C.  Wood.bridge,  in  the  Annals  of  Education,  pub- 
lished in  Boston.  These  letters  were  republished  in  London,  in  1842,  as 
an  Appendix  to  ^^  Letten  from  Hofwyl^  by  a  Parent^  on  the  EduccUional 
hutitutwru  of  Dt  Fellenberg,*^  pp.  372. 
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FELIX5BXS0B  PBQTOIPLES  OF  SDUOATIOOr. 

**  The  great  object  of  education  is  to  develop  all  the  facilities  of  our  natorr, 
ph3rsica1,  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  to  endeavor  to  train  and  unite  them  into 
one  harmonious  system,  which  shall  form  the  most  perfect  character  of  which 
the  individual  is  susceptible;  and  thus  prepare  him  for  every  period,  and  every 
sphere  of  action  to  wnich  he  may  be  called.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  har- 
monious development  of  every  faculty  of  our  nature,  in  one  connected  sysien, 
that  we  can  hope  to  see  comjplete  men  issue  from  our  institutions — men  who 
may  become  the  saviors  of  iheir  country,  and  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  To 
form  such  characters  is  more  important  than  to  produce  mere  scholars,  howev- 
er distjng^uished,  and  this  is  the  object  on  which  the  eye  of  the  educator  should 
be  fixed,  and  to  which  every  part  of  his  instruction  and  discipline  should  be 
directcii,  if  he  means  to  fill  the  exalted  office  of  '  being  a  fellow-worker  with 
God.' " 

"  On  the  reception  of  a  new  pupil,  our  first  object  is  to  obtain  an  aooorata 
knowltnlgc  (>f  his  individual  character,  with  all  its  resources  and  defeoto,  in  order  to 
aid  iu  its  farther  development,  acoording  to  the  apparent  intention  of  the  Creator. 
To  this  end,  the  individual,  independent  acti^nty  of  tlie  pupil  is  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  the  ordinary,  busy  officiousnofls  of  many  who  assume  the  office  of  ed- 
ucators and  teachers.  They  too  often  render  the  child  a  mere  magiuine  of  knowl- 
edge, collected  by  means  purely  mechanical,  which  furnishes  him  neither  direction 
nor  aid  in  the  business  of  life.  The  more  ill-digested  knowledge  a  man  thus  col- 
lects, the  more  oppressive  will  be  the  burden  to  its  possessor,  and  the  more  painfbl 
his  helplessness.  Instead  of  pursuing  this  course,  we  endeavor,  by  bestowing  ths 
utmost  care  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  conscience,  the  understanding,  and  the  judg- 
ment, to  light  up  a  torch  in  the  mind  of  every  pupil,  which  shall  enable  him  to  oS- 
8er\'e  his  own  character,  and  shall  set  in  the  clearest  light  all  the  extmor  objects 
which  claim  his  attention. 

A  great  variety  of  exercises  of  the  body  and  the  senses  are  employed  to  prepare 
our  pupils  for  the  fulfilment  of  tlieir  destination.  It  is  by  means  of  such  exercises 
that  every  man  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  physical  strength,  and  attain  con- 
fidence with  regard  to  thofie  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable,  instead  of  that  fool-hardi- 
ness which  endangers  the  existence  of  many  who  have  not  learned  to  estimate  their 
own  powers  correctiy. 

All  the  various  relations  of  space  should  be  presented  to  the  eye,  to  be  observed 
and  coinbiuod  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  form  the  coup  d^oeil.  Instructioo  in 
design  renders  us  important  service  in  this  respect— every  one  should  thus  attain  the 
power  of  reproducing  the  forms  he  has  observed,  and  of  delineating  them  with 
facility,  and  should  learn  to  discover  the  beauty  of  forms,  and  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  contrasts.  It  is  only  where  the  talent  is  remarkable  that  the  attempt 
should  bo  made  to  render  the  pupil  an  artist 

The  cultivation  of  the  ear  by  means  of  vocal  and  instrumental  muaic  is  not  leas 
important  to  complete  tlie  development  of  the  human  being.  The  organs  of  speech, 
the  memory,  the  understanding,  and  the  taste,  should  be  formed  in  tlie  same  man- 
ner by  instruction,  and  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in  language,  vocal  muse,  and 
declamation.  Tho  same  means  should  also  bo  employed  to  cultivate  and  ooufinu 
devotional  feelings. 

In  the  study  of  natural  history  the  ptiwer  of  observation  is  developed  in  referemw 
to  natural  objects.  In  tho  history  of  mankind  the  same  faculty  is  empkn'ed  n^on 
the  phenomena  of  human  nature  and  human  relations,  and  the  moral  taste  is  cuhi- 
vated,  at  the  some  time  tho  faculty  of  conceiving  with  correctness,  and  of  employing 
and  combining  with  readiness,  the  materials  collected  by  the  mind,  and  especially 
tho  reasoning  fhculty,  should  be  brought  into  exercise,  by  means  of  forma  and  nmn- 
bers,  exliibited  in  their  multiplied  and  varied  relations. 

The  social  life  of  our  pupils  contributes  nuterinlly  to  the  formation  of  their  moral 

character.     Tlie  principles  developed  in  their  experience  of  practical  life  among 

-Halves,  which  gradually  extends  with  their  age  and  the  progress  of  their  minds, 

^^Thtotiu^the  basis  of  this  branch  of  education.    It  presents  the  exaraplcs  and  ocoa- 
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■ons  neoeanry  for  exhibiting  and  illostrating  the  great  prinoiples  of  morals.  Ao- 
oording  to  the  example  of  Divine  Providen(5e,  we  watch  ov«  this  little  world  hi 
which  our  pupils  live  and  act,  with  an  ever  vigilant,  bat  often  invisible  care,  aod 
constantly  cudoavor  t<)  render  it  more  pure  and  noble. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  various  improvements  of  science  and  art  are  applied  to 
the  benefit  of  our  pupils,  their  sound  religions  education  shoold  be  continually  kept 
hi  view  in  every  branch  of  study ;  this  is  also  the  object  of  a  distinct:  series  of  lea- 
Bons,  which  generaDy  continue  through  the  wh6le  coarse  of  instruction,  and  whoM 
faifluence  is  aided  by  the  requisite  exercises  of  devotion. 

By  the  combination  of  means  I  have  described,  wc  succeed  in  directing  oar  popiW 
to  the  best  methods  of  pursuing  their  studies  independently ;  we  occupy  their  attenn 
tkm,  according  to  their  individual  necessities  and  capacities,  with  philology,  the  an* 
oient  and  modem  languages,  the  mathematics,  and  their  varioas  modes  of  applica- 
tion, and  a  course  of  historical  studies,  comprising  geography,  statistics,  and  poiitical 
economy. 

Moral  Education. — ^The  example  of  the  instructor  is  all  important  in  moral 
education.  The  books  which  are  put  into  the  pupils^  hands  arc  of  groat  inflaence. 
The  pupil  must  be  constantly  surrounded  with  stimulanti  to  good  actions  in  order  to 
form  his  habits.  A  new  institution  should  be  begun  with  so  small  a  number  of 
papils,  that  no  one  of  tliem  can  escape  the  observation  of  the  educator  and  his  moral 
oifluence.  The  general  opinion  of  the  pupils  is  of  high  importance,  and  hence 
•hould  be  carefully  directed.  Intimate  intercourse  between  pupils  and  their  eda- 
cators  begets  confidence,  and  is  the  strongest  means  of  moral  education.  The  edu- 
cator must  be,  able  to  command  himself — ^his  conduct  must  be  firm  and  just ;  fire- 
quent  reproofii  from  such  are  more  painful  to  the  papil  than  punishment  of  a 
momentary  sort. 

While  influences  tending  directly  to  lead  the  papil  astray  shoold  be  removed  from 
the  school,  he  must  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  that 
his  character  may  be  developed  accordingly.  The  pupQ  should  be  led  as  fiu*  as  pos- 
able  to  correct  Ins  faults  by  perceiving  the  consequences  of  them ;  the  good  or  bad 
opinion  of  his  preceptor  and  comrades  are  important  means  of  stimulation.  Exda- 
Mon  from  amusements,  public  notice  of  fanlti,  and  corporal  punishment,  are  all  ad- 
missible. Solitary  confinement  is  efficacious  aa  a  ponishment  Rewarda  and 
emulation  are  unnecessary  as  motives. 

Religion  and  morality  are  too  intimately  connected  to  admit  of  separation  in  the 
courses  inculcating  them.  The  elementary  part  of  such  a  course  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  all  sects. 

No  good  is  to  be  derived  from  employing  the  papils  as  judges  or  juries,  or  giving 
them  a  direct  share  in  awarding  punishment  for  ofienses.  It  is  apt  to  elevate  the 
youth  too  much  in  his  own  conceit 

Family  life  is  better  adapted,  than  any  artificial  state  of  society  within  an  instita- 
tk>n,  to  develop  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  of  youth. 

Intellectual  Education. — A  system  of  prizes,  or  emulation,  and  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, do  not  afford  the  strongest  motives  to  inteUectual  exertion.  Experience 
shows  that  places  in  a  class  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  possible  to  develop  a  taste 
fnr  knowledge,  a  respect  and  attachment  for  teachers,  and  a  sense  of  duty  which 
win  take  the  place  of  any  lower  motive  in  inducing  the  requisite  amount  of  study. 

In  the  higher  departments  of  instruction  it  is  better  to  confine  the  task  of  the 
teacher  to  giving  instruction  merely,  placing  the  pupil  under  the  charge  of  a  special 
educator^  at  times  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  class-room. 

With  the  other,  and  more  useful  branches  of  instruction,  correct  ideas  of  natural 
history  and  phenomena  should  be  conmiunicated  to  children,  and  require,  first,  that 
they  shall  be  duly  trained  to  observation  by  calling  the  observing  faculties  into  fre- 
quent exercise.  Second,  that  they  shall  bo  made  acquainted  with  the  elementi  of 
natural  history,  especially  in  reference  to  familiar  objects.  Third,  t)mt  the  most  fe- 
mfliar  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning,  the  rail  bow,  &c.  •  and 
ftirther,  the  most  simple  principles  of  the  mechanic  arts,  trades,  &o.,  should  be  ex- 
plained to  tlicm.  Fourth,  they  should  be  taught  to  draw,  in  connection  with  the 
Other  instruction.  Accuracy  of  conception  is  favored  by  drawing,  and  it  is  a  power- 
fbl  aid  to  the  memory.  The  most  important  prinoiples  of  physiology,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  the  preservation  of  health,  should  form  a  part  of  Uie  instruction. 
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PhftUdl  Education,  Pure  air,  a  suHaUe  diet,  regnkr  enpnobe  and  repimtj  and 
aproper  distnbuti<mof  tiiii6,aro  theprixidpal  meaiwoif  pbyiM  Itkai 

f  fwtlnl  that  a  pupil  leave  his  Btndies  during  the  time  appropriated  to  relazatioii,ai 
that  he  study  during  the  hoon  deyoted  to  that  pnrpoae.  Voluntary  eierciae  ii  to  be 
flDooaraged  by  providing  niitable  games,  by  amnding  opportunities  for  gardening, 
and  by  ezcurBions,  and  by  bathing.  Regular  gynmastio  exeraiaes  should  be  inastsa 
oo  as  the  means  of  developing  the  body ;  a  healthy  action  of  the  bodily  frame  has  an 
important  influence  on  both  mind  and  morals.  Muaio  is  to  be  considered  as  a  brandi 
of  physical  education,  having  powerfnl  moral  influenoea.  The  soooesnon  of  study, 
labor,  musical  instruction,  or  pl^,  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  hoori  of 
sleep  should  be  regulated  by  the  age  of  the  pupiL 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  indolence  in  young  persons  is  so  directly  oppoate 
to  their  natural  disposition  to  activity,  that  unless  it  is  the  consequence  of  bad  edo- 
oation,  it  is  almost  invariably  connected  with  some  constitutional  defect. 

The  great  art  of  education,  therefore,  consists  in  knowing  how  to  ooonpy  every 
every  moment  of  life  in  well-directed  and  useful  activity  of  tl^  youthful  powers,  in 
order  that,  so  far  as  possible,  nothing  evil  may  find  room  to  develop  itsdf.*' 

Mr.  de  Fellenberg  died  in  1846,  and  his  family  discontioiied  the  educa- 
tional establishments  at  Hofwyl,  in  1848,  except  '^the  Poor  School," 
which  is  now  placed  under  a  single  teacher,  and  the  pupils  are  employed 
in  the  extensive  operations  of  the  farm  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of 
agriculture.  But  the  principles  developed  by  the  distingfuished  philan- 
thropist and  educator,  have  become  embodied  in  the  educational  inatitutkMis 
of  his  native  country  and  of  Europe.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  great 
aim  of  all  his  labors  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  physicalf 
intellectual  and  moral,  and  to  train  and  unite  them  into  one  harmonious 
system,  which  shall  form  the  most  perfect  character  of  which  the  individ- 
ual is  susceptible,  and  thus  prepare  him  for  every  period,  and  evcty 
q>here  of  action  to  which  he  may  be  called. 


BEFORH  SCHOOL  AT  BACHTELEN 

OaHTOM  of  BBftMS. 
REPORT  OF  B.  DUOPETIAUZ. 


The  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  for  poor  childron  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  Switzerland,  and  has  powerfully  contributed  to  relieve  misery  and 
arrest  the  progress  of  pauperism.  But  experience  has  shown  that  these 
establishments  are  not  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  vicious  and  criminal 
children.  When  mingled  with  others  in  the  schools  for  the  poor,  tlicse  children 
spread  around  tlie  seeds  of  a  demoralization,  which  the  vigilance  of  the  directors 
can  not  always  counteract.  Thus  it  came  to  be  understood  that  a  distinction 
most  be  made  between  these  two  classes  of  children,  and  that  special  estab- 
lishments must  be  created  for  the  latter.  One  of  the  first  promoters  of  this 
reform,  Jean  Gaspard  Zellweger,  of  Trogen,  submitted  a  plan  for  accomplishing 
it,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Swiss  Society  of  Public  Utility.  It  was  adopted, 
and  in  order  to  hasten  its  execution,  M.  Kuratli,  a  former  pupil  of  Vchrli,  was 
deputed  to  visit  such  foreign  institutions,  as  might  furnish  models  for  the  pro- 
jected school.  Kuratli  spent  two  years  in  Germany,  where,  after  having  visited 
the  establishment  of  Kopf  at  Berlin,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  careful  study  of 
the  organization  and  management  of  the  institution  for  children  morally 
endangered,  called  the  Kauhe  llaus,  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg.  At  his  return  to 
Switzerland  in  1840,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  reform  school,  the 
establishment  of  which  had  been  decided  upon  since  1837. 

The  school  was  opened  at  Bachtelen,  half  a  league  from  Berne,  on  the  first  of 
May,  1840.  It  was  intended  for  the  special  purpose  of  educating  and  reforming 
vicious  children,  and  those  convicted  of  petty  misdemeanors ;  a  design  midway 
between  the  schools  for  poor  childron,  and  the  house  of  correction.  The  most 
scrupulous  caution  was  exercised  in  the  admission  of  children;  they  were 
received  singly,  and  at  intervals  more  or  less  extended.  At  the  end  of  1841, 
aooordingly,  there  were  but  twelve  children  in  the  school,  who  constituted  one 
"fiunily,"  under  the  special  direction  of  M.  Kuratli.  A  second  family  was 
commenced  in  1842,  and  in  1844  was  completed,  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  second  teacher,  M.  Engeli,  also  a  former  pupil  of  Yehrli.  In  1845,  a  third 
class  was  formed,  consisting,  like  the  others,  of  twelve  children.  Besides  these 
three  famiHes,  there  has  been  organized  a  probationary  department  of  six  or 
eight  children,  where  new  comers  are  placed  before  being  definitely  located  in 
the  different  families,  as  vacancies  occur.  This  organization  by  families, 
modeled  after  the  plans  of  Dr.  Wichem,  at  the  Rauhe  Haus,  has  thus  far  fully 
answered  its  purpose;  it  facilitates  supervision,  encourages  emulation,  and 
permits  application  to  each  child  of  the  influences  which  lus  peculiar  character 
demands. 

The  school  of  Bachtelen  admits  children  from  all  the  cantons ;  but  for  reasons 
easily  understood,  it  receives  only  boys,  and  of  the  Protestant  communion.  But 
its  founders  intend  to  establish  a  similar  institution  for  Catholic  children,  and  one 
for  girls. 
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Children  are  admitted,  at  firom  six  to  fifteen  jearB  of  age,  and  their  staj  is 
four  years  long  at  least 

The  final  authority  over  the  school^  is  in  a  central  committee,  composed  of 
from  four  to  six  members  of  the  Swiss  Society  for  Public  Utility,  chosen  by  it^ 
and  belonging  to  difierent  cantons ;  its  interior  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  a 
special  committee,  whose  members  live  in  the  neighborhood.  These  committees 
have  distinct  and  clearly  defined  duties. 

The  oflicers  of  the  establishment  are,  a  director,  who  is  also  principal  teacher; 
an  assistant  teacher,  who  is  '*  father  "  of  the  first  family ;  two  under  teachers, 
each  at  tlio  head  of  one  of  the  other  families.  A  farmer,  a  stable-man,  and  a 
housekeeper,  complete  the  list,  which  seems  at  first  sight  a  pretty  long  one,  for 
only  forty  children.  But  considering  the  character  of  these  chOdrfn,  their 
individual  needs,  the  necessity  of  vigilant  and  unceasing  watchfulness  over  each 
one,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish  the  pro|K>setl  puqx3i»e 
with  a  less  number.  At  liom,  the  institution  of  brothers,  or  teacher  aspirants, 
fiimisiies  an  ninple  supply  of  subordinate  officers,  but  at  similar  institutions 
where  they  are  wanting,  the  defect  must  be  supplied  by  a  greater  number 
of  paid  teachers. 

The  salaries,  all  together,  amount  to  about  six  hundred  dolUirs.  The  director 
and  principid  is  paid  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars ;  each  of  the  assistants^  the 
farmer,  and  the  housekeeper,  sixty  dollars.  All  these  have  besides  lodging; 
board  and  maintenance,  except  clothing. 

Farming  and  gardening  occupy  the  children  during  most  of  the  year.  Under 
the  name  of  a<;cessory  occupations,  are  established  shops  for  ropo-makiiig; 
cabinet  work  and  cooperage. 

The  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  canton,  and 
occupies  two  or  three  hours  a  day  in  summer,  and  four  or  five  in  winter. 
Rehgious  instniction  is  given  by  the  parish  minister.  As  for  the  wofk 
of  education,  it  goes  on  every  day  and  every  instant  The  children,  being 
always  in  some  relation  or  other  with  tlie  director,  or  with  the  teacher  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  can  not  escape  from  the  salutaiy 
influenct»s  which  are  operating  upon  them  from  every  side.  Accordingly,  their 
general  conduct  leaves  nothing  to  desire ;  afid  their  progress  in  study  and  amend- 
ment  in  morals  keep  pace  with  each  other.  Up  to  the  present  time,  although 
graduations  have  been  but  few,  the  success  already  obtained  augurs  well  for  the 
future.  A  committee  of  patronage  has  been  appointed,  to  facilitate  the 
obtaining  advantageous  situations  for  graduates  and  for  maintaining  a  benevolent 
Bupervision  over  them. 

To  extend  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  and  to  prepare  for  the  estaUiah- 
ment  of  other  similar  ones,  there  has  recently  been  created  at  Bachtelen  a 
specijil  department  for  training  instnictors  and  foremen.  Before  actual 
admission,  pupils  in  this  department  are  subjected  to  a  probation  of  three 
months.     Their  course  lasts  for  three  years. 

The  reform  school  at  Biichtelen  owes  its  existence  to  the  indefatigable 
charitableness  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  which  has  already  originated  so  many 
useful  institutions.  It  is  sustained  by  the  help  of  subscription,  and  private 
giflvS,  subsidies  from  the  cantons,  the  returns  of  the  farm  and  workshops,  and 
Qie  payments  of  communes,  parents  and  benefactors,  for  particular  pupib.  The 
average  of  these  payments  is  about  fifteen  dollars  a  year.  The  property 
includes  forty  jjicharUn*  of  fertile  land,  in  full  cultivation,  and  wortli,  along  with 
buildings,  furniture,  cattle,  Ac,  about  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  doUare. 
Deducting  from  this  amount  the  unpaid  debt  and  the  amount  due  for  ordinaij 
maintenance  of  the  children,  it  appears  that  on  the  31st  Dec^  1843,  the  real 
capital  of  the  institution  was  about  seven  thousand  dollars.  The  aTenige 
annual  expense  of  each  pupil  has  of  late  years  been  about  forty-nine  and  one- 
half  dollars. 

*  The  Juchart  Ib  nearlj  half  an  acre 
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CANTON  OF  OSNITA. 
REPOBT  or  B.  DUCPSTIAUX. 


Tms  establishment  was  erected  in  1820,  on  the  plan  of  the  Poor  School  at 
Hofwyl,  by  several  benevolent  men,  at  whose  head  was  M.  C.  P.  de  Kochemont 
The  design  of  the  founders  was  to  rescue  and  bring  up  respectably,  the 
fbundlings  and  orphans  of  the  canton.  These  had  usually,  from  motives  of 
economy,  been  boarded  out  amongst  the  peasants  of  Savoy,  who,  by  reason 
of  their  poverty,  took  no  care  of  their  physical  or  moral  education.  When  th^ 
grew  old  enough  to  be  useful,  they  were  brought  back  to  be  apprenticed  to 
mechanics,  who  usually  managed  them  with  an  exclusive  and  selfish  view  to 
their  own  interests. 

The  reform  of  these  abuses  was  undertaken  at  first  upon  a  very  limited  scale; 
it  was  commenced  with  only  three  orphans,  to  whom  three  more  were  added  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  number  increased  gradually ;  and  for  some  yean 
has  now  averaged  twenty-six  boys.  Girls  are  not  received;  there  is  an  ex- 
clusive establishment  for  thom  not  j^  ofi*,  on  the  same  basis. 

At  Carra  is  to  be  found  the  type>of  the  organization  which  is  common  to  most 
of  the  rural  schools  for  the  poor  in  Switzerland.  The  director  of  the  school  fills 
the  place  of  the  father  of  a  family,  in  which  the  pupils  are  children.  The  place 
of  director  has  been  filled,  since  its  origin,  by  a  devoted  man,  Joan  Jacques 
Eberhard,  a  pupil  from  the  school  of  Vehrli,  that  remarkable  seminary,  finom 
which  came  the  characteristics  wliich  have  given  the  Swiss  rural  schools  the 
reputation  which  they  justly  and  generally  enjoy. 

The  rural  school  of  Carra  was  at  once  established  upon  a  private  estate 
where  it  received  as  it  were  a  friendly  hospitality.    By  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
of  its  benefactors,  it  has  httle  by  little  acquired  a  sort  of  independence,  and  has 
extended  the  area  of  its  agricultural  operations.    In  1830,  this  included  about 
twenty  hectares^  (nearly  fifly  acres,)  of  tilled  land  and  pasturage. 

There  is  no  body  of  statutes,  properly  speaking ;  but  only  some  rules  which 
servo  as  a  basis  for  the  organization  of  the  establishment  It  is  exclusivdy 
intended  for  the  poor  protestant  orphans  of  the  canton.  The  board  of  the 
children  is  charged  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  month,  which  is  paid  by  relatives 
or  benefactors,  or  in  their  default,  by  the  hospital  of  Geneva.  The  age  of  ad- 
mission is  fixed  at  firom  seven  to  twelve  years,  and  that  of  departure  at  eighteen 
or  nineteen. 

The  buildings  include  a  mansion  house,  and  the  additions  necessary  for  farm 
labor.  The  house  contains  a  basement,  in  which  are  the  cellars  and  a  weaving 
ahop;  a  first  story,  including  a  room  which  serves  for  school-room,  refectory,  and 
general  place  of  resort^  and  also  three  small  rooms  for  the  director ;  and  a  second 
story,  in  which,  under  the  roof|  are  the  two  dormitories,  in  which  the  pupils  u% 
MTttDged,  aooarding  to  their  ages,  and  a  goaat  cbambw. 


1^)0  BinUL  flCBOOL  or  CABKJL 

The  nuudmnm  nmnber  of  popOs  is  thiitj.  The  exmple  of  Yehifi^s  own 
■diool,  hie  demonstrated  that  this  number  can  not  be  exceeded,  witfaont  eaadni- 
gering  the  good  effects  of  the  system  of  edncation,  and  neotniiuDg  all  the 
efforts  and  care  of  the  dnector. 

The  personnd  of  the  institntion  indades  a  director,  who  is  diief  teadier,  his 
wife,  two  servants,  and  a  farmer,  or  aasistant,  who  aots  as  assistant  teadier  and 
OTersees  the  workshops.  The  chief  employment  is  agricnltare;  inchiding 
fiuming,  gardening,  tree  culture,  and  care  of  animals.  The  diildren  are  also 
employed  in  all  the  miscellaneous  work  of  the  establishment,  and  eepeciallj 
during  winter,  in  learning  various  trades.  They  make  malting  and  straw  hata^ 
baskets  and  wooden  utensils,  knit  stockings,  and  mend  their  doChea.  Eadi  has 
his  appointed  work ;  one  has  charge  of  the  horses,  another  of  the  catUe,  another 
of  the  hogs,  another  of  the  poultry-yard,  another  of  the  Idtdien,  garden,  kc 
A  yearly,  or  half-yearly  rotation  is  arranged,  which  enables  each  pupil  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  farm  work  in  turn.  Each  of  these  young  foremen  is 
assisted  by  one  or  more  of  the  y^ounger  scholars.  Others  are  employed  to  draw 
water,  bring  wood,  to  shell  peas,  Aa,  and  to  prepare  food ;  taking  turns  also  in 
this  business.  All  the  children  are  also,  in  turn,  entrusted  with  the  care  of  hoose- 
deaning,  arrangement,  Ac  Thus  they  become  acquainted  with  the  infinite 
details  of  housekeeping  and  family  life,  and  accustomed  to  the  duties  which  tbey 
are  expected  to  fulfill  in  sodety. 

Instruction  is  in  some  respects  subordinate  to  manual  labor,  on  the  ground 
that  a  man  must  first  of  all  be  able  to  maint«n  himself  and  his  familj,  and  that 
next  to  this  foUows  the  duty  of  cultivating  his  mind  and  heart  At  Garra,  there 
are  usually  from  one  to  three  school-hours  in  summer,  and  fixnn  three  to  five  in 
winter ;  and  at  busy  seasons,  instruction  is  altogether  discontinued. 

The  course  of  study  includes  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  singing; 
drawing,  and  some  knowledge  of  surveying,  geography,  and  natural  histoiy. 
The  pupils  themselves,  keep  the  farming  accounts.  The  more  advanced  and 
intelligent  of  them  act  as  monitors.  Annual  examinations  are  held,  both  to 
measure  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  estimate  their  talents  and  dispodtionsL 

The  style  of  living  is  that  of  &rm  laborers  in  the  canton.  Bread  and  soup  are 
the  chief  food.  Each  pupil  is  allowed,  per  day,  about  a  pound  of  bread,  of 
wheat  mixed  with  barley,  beans,  rye,  vetches,  or  peas.  In  winter,  this  mixture 
is  replaced  by  a  bread  of  buckwheat  The  soup  is  that  called  "  Rimiford  soup^** 
and  is  usually  made  of  potatoes,  or  of  fi-esh  or  dry  legumes ;  and  sometimes  of 
meat,  or  Indian  com  or  wheat.  This  soup  is  distributed  twice  a  day,  with  a 
piece  of  bread ;  the  dinner  consists  of  legumes,  potatoes,  bread,  and  a  glaas 
of  wino  and  water,  with  a  piece  of  meat  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  Except  riee^ 
the  establishment  consumes  only  the  food  raised  upon  it 

The  clothing  of  the  pupils,  is  in  summer,  of  coarse  linen,  and  in  winter,  of 
coarse  woolen ;  they  wear  pantaloons,  with  gaiters  reaching  to  the  knee,  single 
breastini  round  jackets,  woolen  caps  in  winter,  and  straw  hats  in  sununer. 
During  severe  cold,  they  wear  also  over-coats  and  woolen  stoddngs ;  but  usuaQj 
go  barefoot  in  summer,  and  wear  wooden  shoes  in  wintw.  The  dress  of  those 
scholars  who  have  been  confirmed,  resembles  the  costume  of  the  neigfaborfaoodi 
in  cut,  color  and  material.  The  yearly  supply  of  dothing,  is  one  pair  pantalooai 
of  linen,  one  pair  of  woolen,  two  shirts,  two  handkmtshiefiif  two  pair  of 
wooden  shoes,  and  a  straw  hat ;  and  once  in  two  years,  a  Jadcal  of  linen  and 
one  of  woolen,  an  ovotcosI^  a  "^  ot  ^\««&5st  vnssBMx^  iul  of  long 
ftr  winter,  and  a  woolen  cap. 
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During  hours  of  play  and  of  rest,  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  cultiTate  small 
gardens,  which  are  allotted  to  them,  and  whose  produce  is  bought  for  its  value 
hy  the  establishment;  study  their  lessons;  perform  their  various  household 
duties;  and  indulge  in  various  games.  Besides  these  daily  recreations,  they 
have  annual  festivals,  in  which  all  the  pupils  take  part  Thus,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  the  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  canton  into  the  Helvetic 
Confederation,  there  was  set  up,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  raised  from  fines,  a 
lottery  of  useful  objects,  such  as  knives,  hammers,  pincers,  compasses,  pens, 
pencils,  paper,  pen-knives,  Ac  On  new  year's  day,  which  is  the  anniversary 
festival  of  the  institution,  it  is  allowable  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  the  articles 
^ined  in  the  lottery  of  the  day  before.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  May,  there  is  a 
shooting  match,  with  long-bow  and  cross-bow,  the  prizes  being  furnished  in  part 
fh)m  the  common  fund  of  the  pupils,  and  in  part  from  the  funds  of  the  schooL 
Some  time  before  harvest,  on  some  pleasant  Sunday,  the  pupils  make  an  excur- 
sion to  some  neighboring  mountsdn,  as  Mt  Yoaron,  Mt  Saleve,  or  Kt  M61e, 
tiUdng  a  day's  provisions  with  them ;  and  another  similar  excursion  follows  the 
gathering  in  of  the  harvest  But  of  all  the  festivals,  the  gayest  and  most  joyous 
is  that  of  the  harvest-home.  When  the  crops  ore  all  gathered  and  ready  to 
carry  in,  the  pupils  make  an  immense  bouquet ;  wagons  and  horses  are  orna- 
mented with  flowers  and  foliage,  and  the  triumphal  procession  passes  through  all 
the  fields.  They  sit  down  to  a  feast  of  rice,  meat,  salad  of  potatoes  and  fresh 
carrots,  dry  prunes,  and  pure  wine.  After  dinner,  wliich  is  enlivened  with 
toasts  and  songs  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  the  procession  resumes  its  march, 
with  fiags  fiying,  and  the  day  is  ended  with  a  salute  of  musketry  and  fire- works. 
In  autumn  comes  "  The  feast  of  the  Escalade,"  celebrated  with  games  and  contests 
of  bodily  strength  and  skill,  in  memory  of  a  glorious  occasion  in  the  annals  of 
the  canton,  and  which  is  made  the  means  of  awakening  the  patriotism  of  the 
pupils,  and  of  inculcating  love  of  country.  At  Christmas,  there  is  a  solemnity 
of  a  diflferent  character.  The  pupils  are  gathered  to  a  supper  of  legumes, 
of  fruits,  of  coarse  pastry  and  confections,  with  pure  wine ;  they  listen  to  an 
account  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  evening  is  ended  with  the  singing  of 
hymns. 

These  festivals  operate  as  rewards,  stimulating  to  zeal  and  good  conduct 
Emulation  and  labor  are  further  encouraged  by  a  system  at  once  simple,  prac- 
tical and  cheap.  Each  pupil  distinguished  by  industry  in  work  or  in  school, 
receives  for  that  day  a  good  mark  and  a  premium  of  five  centimes,  (about  one 
cent)  Pupils  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  afler  their  confirmation,  receive  in 
return  for  their  services,  wages  of  fi?om  four  to  six  cents  a  day,  fi^m  which  they 
are  expected  to  keep  themselves  in  clothing.  These  premiums  and  wages  are 
deposited  in  a  fund  where  they  bear  interest,  and  whence  they  are  drawn  (h)m 
time  to  time  as  they  are  needed.  This  course  assists  in  accustoming  the  pupils 
to  the  wages  of  practical  life  and  to  habits  of  economy  which  will  be  useful  to 
them  in  society. 

Punishments  are  rare  at  Carra ;  they  are  infiicted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
director,  and  comnst  chiefiy  in  small  fines,  which  are  placed  in  the  common 
fiind.  This  fiind  is  increased  by  the  gifts  of  charitable  persons,  earnings  from 
field  labor  performed  for  neighboring  fiirmers,  sale  of  produce,  tc  This  fund 
bears  the  expense  of  festivals,  and  the  due  proportion  of  its  amount  is  distribu- 
ted to  the  pupils  who  leave  ^e  institulion.  In  order  to  the  profitable  usa 
of  tfaif  ftmd.  advanoes  are  sometimeB  made  firom  it  to  papWa  o^  e6(«6a^^  ctd^rc- 
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prising  character,  who  purchase  sheep,  goats,  ftc^  which  Uiej  fiitten  and  sell  at 
a  profit.  By  this  means  the  common  fond  beoomee  a  powerful  instrument 
of  instmetion  in  practical  matters. 

The  acconnts  of  the  establishment  are  kept  with  ofder  and  8implicit7.  A 
special  account  is  opened  for  the  agricultural  department,  whidi  shows,  in  spite 
of  the  large  cost  of  the  location,  a  net  annual  profit  of  fit>m  forty  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  doUars.  It  is  computed  that  eadi  pupil  costs  about  fifty-one  doUars 
a  year,  or  about  fourteen  cents  a  day. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  establishment  for  the  year  1843,  were  as 
follows : 

EXPENSB& 

Salaries  and  Emoluments, $291.98 

Maintenance, 355.01 

Furniture, 114.6t 

Clothing, 241.60 

Farm  Expenses, 5t2.90 

Fuel  and  Lights, 128.53 

Washing, 90.40 

Maintaining  and  repairing  Buildings, 51.79 

Payment  in  good  marks, 72.18 

School^  Medical  services,  Sundries, 39.57 

Total, $1,958  63 

To  the  item  of  maintenance  must  be  added  the  value  of  &nn  produce  con- 
sumed, estimated  at  $843.53,  which  makes  the  whole  expense  of  maintenance 
$1,198.54.  The  number  of  days'  maintenance  in  1843,  reached  a  total  of 
11,833  ;  and  the  expense  of  food  per  day,  per  head,  was  therefore  a  little  more 
than  ten  cents. 

RECEIPTS. 

Labor  for  various  persons, ,$186.90 

Sale  of  farm  produce, 347.33 

Payments  for  board, 468.03 

Total,  $1,002  26 

The  comparison  of  receipts  and  expenses,  shows  a  deficit  of  about  $956.00^ 
which  should  have  been  made  up  fix)m  subscriptions  and  private  gifts.  But 
these  sources  of  revenue  being  uncertain,  and  not  always  equal  to  this  deficit,  it 
has  often  been  necessary  to  make  it  up  fix>m  the  capital  stock  of  the  conoeni, 
which  has  been  successively  reduced,  until  it  is  now,  (1851,)  completely  ab- 
sorbed. Under  these  difficulties,  and  from  the  retirement  or  death  of  its  original 
founders  and  chief  benefactors,  the  existence  of  tlie  school  is  seriously  endan- 
gered. It  is  now,  however,  undergoing  a  process  of  re-organization,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  may  result  in  its  substantial  reostiUalishment. 

The  main  object  of  the  rural  school  at  Carra,  is  to  train  good  farm  worianen: 
and  a  chief  principle  of  its  operation  is  to  train  its  pupils  in  such  humble  and 
simple  habits,  as  may  attach  them  to  rural  occupations.  But  experience  shows 
that  this  puri>08e  is  only  imperfec'tly  attained.  A  certain  proportion  of  pupib, 
at  their  graduation,  take  service  as  farm  workmen,  gardeners,  cow  keeperii  ke^ 
but  a  much  more  considerable  number  adopt  occupations  which  take  them  into 

towns,  such  as  wagon-making,  ciibinet-work,  locksmithing,  taQoring,  dioe- 
making,  paper-hanging,  shop-keeping,  factory  labor,  domestic  and"  mflitsiy 
service.  Some  devote  themselves  to  instructioD,  and  others  seek  their  '  ' 
abroad.  One,  for  instance^  ia  a  hotel-keeper  in  ^mub,  snotbisry  daric  oC  •  < 
boat  on  the  Mis^sBippi,  ^ 
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HORN,  N£AR  HAMBURG. 

The  Redemption  Institute,  or  Rauhen-Haus,  at  Horn,  four  or  ^re 
miles  out  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  was  established  by  an  association  of 
benevolent  individuals,  aided  by  a  legacy  of  Mr.  Oercken,  in  1833,  for 
the  reception  of  abandoned  children  of  the  very  lovirest  class.  From 
the  beginning  it  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wichern  who  has 
made  it  the  mission  of  his  hfe.  to  reclaim  this  class  from  habits  of  idle- 
ness, vagrancy,  and  crime,  by  making  them  feel  the  blessing  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  domestic  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  earning  their  own  bread,  and 
of  doing  good  to  others,  by  their  own  industry.  His  first  step  was  to 
procure  a  plain  dwelling,  and  to  remove  every  thing  from  without  or 
within  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  place  of  punishment  or  cor- 
rection ;  and  in  this  house  he  has  resided  with  his  own  family.  Into  the 
bosom  of  his  own  family  he  received  three  boys  of  the  worst  description, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  nine  others  of  the  same  stamp,  mak- 
ing them  feel  at  home^  and  yet  with  full  liberty  to  go  away  if  they  wished, 
but  recognized  by  him,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sister,  as  members  of  the 
same  household,  and  fellow-laborers  in  the  garden  and  the  farm.  By 
forgetting  or  forgiving  the  past,  and  encouraging  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  these  depraved  outcasts  of  society,  to  form  better  manners  and 
habits,  by  addressing  them  always  in  the  look  and  tone  of  heartfelt  in- 
terest in  their  welfare,  by  patient  and  long  suffering  forbearance  with 
their  short  comings,  by  touching  exhibitions,  at  appropriate  times,  of  the 
character  and  teachings  of  Christ,  by  regular  instruction  in  the  branches 
of  an  elementary  education,  by  alternate  recreation  and  employment,  of 
which  they  receive  the  return  not  only  in  their  own  comfortable  lodging 
and  support,  but  in  small  but  constantly  accumulating  savings,  Mr. 
Wichern  succeeded  in  working  remarkable  changes  in  the  chara^l^  of 
a  large  majority  of  all  who  became  inmates  of  his  family. 

By  degrees  the  establishment  has  been  extended  from  a  siir^e  house 
to  nine,  on  the  original  plan  of  not  increasing  the  size  of  eacn,  so  to  im- 
pair its  domestic  character,  and  to  make  each  family  to  9ome  extent  an 
independent  community,  having  its  own  house — father  and  mother,  its 
own  garden,  table,  fireside,  and  family  worship ;  and.yet  all  the  families 
uniting  in  larger  meetings  and  operations,  as  neighbors  and  a  community, 
and  all  looking  to  Mr.  Wichern  as  the  patriarch  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment The  following  account  of  the  institution  is  taken  from  the  Re- 
port of  M.  Ducpetlaux,  inspector  general  of  prisons  to  the  minister  of  ju*- 
tke,  preparatory  to  the  organizatk>n  of  the  reform  school  of  Belgium. 
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The  reform  school  of  the  Ranhen-Haos,  at  Honi,  near  Hamburg,  waa  fcoaM 
in  1833,  by  a  society  of  charitable  persons,  and  by  the  aid  of  priTate  coatribntioM, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  reforming  yioious  and  nnforUmately  sitoated  ehS- 
dren.  Commenced  in  a  modest  building  roofed  with  thatch,  frum  which  it  has 
taken  its  name,  it  now  occupies  about  twenty-five  acres  of  ground,  upoo  which 
have  been  built,  as  they  have  been  needed,  a  dozen  houses,  mare  or  leas  spaoioas, 
each  one  of  which  has  its  proper  destination.    These  houses  are, 

1 .  The  old  thatched  house,  the  cradle  of  the  institution,  serving  for  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  family  composed  of  twelve  children  and  their  chief.  It  oontaina,  besides, 
the  apartments  of  one  of  the  principal  instructors,  a  preparatray  department  for 
children  entering,  and  the  business  office,  of  which  more  will  be  said  below. 

2.  The  bakery  building,  with  the  storehouse  for  grain  ;  containing  also  the  gar- 
dener's lodgings,  and  those  of  five  apprentices  and  a  printing  assistant. 

3.  The  Swiss  house,  occupied  in  the  lower  story  by  the  printing  office,  and 
above  by  the  boys*  infirmary  and  the  store-room  for  paper. 

4.  The  working  house,  containing  in  the  first  story  a  number  of  workshops  lor 
carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  spinners,  wooden-shoe  makers,  d^a,  and  above, 
^MUtments  for  a  fkmily  of  boys  and  a  number  of  brothers. 

5.  The  bee-hive  is  occupied  in  the  first  story  by  a  &mily  of  boya,  and  above  by 
the  lodgings  of  a  number  of  brothers  and  the  teacher  of  an  elementary  class. 

6.  The  girls^  house,  accommodating  two  iJBmfiilies  of  little  girls,  one  of  which  oc- 
cupies the  lower  story  and  the  other  the  upper. 

7.  The  tower  building  containing  the  chapel  or  oratory,  the  library,  the  school- 
rooms, the  preparatory  department  for  girls,  sundry  rooms  used  by  the  ohildren 
and  brothers,  the  apartments  of  the  second  bead  instructor,  &o. 

8.  The  mother  house,  containing,  besides  the  apartments  of  the  director  and 
fiunily,  the  kitchen,  the  laundry  and  store-room  of  provisions,  lodging  for 
girb,  the  chambers  for  strangers,  and  some  other  premises  for  the  use  of  the  es- 
tablishment. 

9.  The  stables,  the  horse  stables,  store-room  of  farming  tods ;  together  wHh 
the  apartments  of  the  feuining  overseer,  and  the  sheds  serving  for  bama  and  store- 
rooms. 

10.  The  bookbinding  and  stereotyping  shop. 

11.  The  fisher's  cabin  ;  lodging  a  family  of  boys  and  a  group  of  brothers. 

12.  The  shepherd's  cabin  ;  containing  in  the  first  story  a  division  of  new  eomen 
with  their  overseer ;  above  the  brothers'  infirmary,  and  the  apartmenta  for  popSa 
re-entering  the  establishment. 

13.  The  wash-room  and  its  appurtenances. 

All  these  buildings  are  scattei>ed  and  grouped  pictnresqudy  abont,  among  the 
gardens  belonging  to  the  establishment  Several  of  them  have  been  bnilt  hf  the 
children,  with  the  help  of  the  brothers  overseeing  them.  There  are  three  ^vis- 
ions in  the  establishment. 

1.  The  reform  school  for  children  ;  which  contains  on  an  average  100  pnpila,  of 
whom  twcKhirds  are  boys,  and  one-third  girls. 

2.  The  insui)ite  of  brtithers,  including  the  officers  of  the  institntion  and  assiatantB; 
and  which  serves  also  as  a  preparatory  or  normal  school  for  the  yonng  men  intend- 
ing to  join  the  ^^  inner  mission"  founded  by  M.  Wichem.  The  inner  miasion  is 
intended,  among  other  things,  to  train  chiefs  of  families,  overseers  for  refonoa 
schools,  prisons,  charitable  institutions,  hospitals,  agents  for  Christian  aasociatioDs, 
(Bible  societies,  mutual  aid  societies,)  working  missionaries  for  home  and  ooloniee, 
&c.  The  institute  contained  34  brothers  in  1847 ;  at  which  period  SO  had  left 
the  establishment,  and  were  acting  in  some  of  the  above  oapadtiea,  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  America. 

3.  The  printing  establishment  and  business  office,  including  ft  bookaeller'a,  a 
bookbinder's,  and  a  Btcreot}7)er's  shop. 

These  three  departments,  although  attached  to  a  oommon  eenter,  have  caeb 
their  separate  existence,  accounts  and  appropriations.  Tliej  aU  origiiMto  fton  iIm 
private  associ^on,  and  are  sustained  by  subscriptions,  gifts,  nd  l^gadea.  The 
reform  school  has  chiefly  a  local  character,  and  draws  its  mxppart  prindpally  flrom 
the  city  of  IIamt>urg.  The  institute  of  brothers  is  of  a  more  general  eTaraeter,  and 
is  accordingly  pi^ncipally  supported  by  beneficent  persona  eSewhere.  Tkm  priaft- 
ing  office  and  boaineas  cfi\a^\\«\imeTi\  ^«a  ^^gBiuxed  by  a  itook  oompaiy. 
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The  papQf  of  the  reform  lohool  are  olnwod  in  groime  of  12  chQdren.  Each 
fiunily  nnoer  the  ■aperrinoii  of  a  brother  or  sister,  aooor^ng  to  Uie  sex  of  the  ohil- 
dren,  oocupies,  as  we  have  seen,  a  separate  habitation,  oonsisting  of  a  sitting-room 
and  a  cominon  sleeping-room.  There  are  five  fiimilies  of  boys,  and  two  of  girls : 
and  besides  a  preparatory  department  for  new  oomers,  beforo  tneir  admission  and 
regalar  location  in  families. 

To  each  fiunily  is  attached  a  group  of  brothers,  of  whom  one  fUls  the  place  of 
chief  or  father,  and  the  others  assist  him  or  supply  his  place  in  regular  order. 

The  officers,  &o.,  employed  in  the  gOTemment  supervision,  and  other  services 
of  the  establishment,  are,  1 .  the  director  and  ius  tanAy.  This  poet  has  been  filled 
since  the  origin  of  the  institution,  by  M.  Wichem,  with  remarkable  distinction  ; 
it  is  chiefly  to  his  eflbrts  and  persevering  zeal  that  the  Ranhen-Haus  owes  its  com- 
pletion and  prosperity ;  2.  three  instructors ;  3.  three  or  four  foremen  or  assist- 
ants ;  4.  brothers,  whose  number  is  various  and  increasing ;  5.  two  sisters  or  as- 
sistants ;  6.  twelve  workmen  in  the  printing  and  business  establishment,  merely 
piud  wages,  and  not  lodged  on  the  premises. 

The  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  does  not  differ  from  that  given  in  good  Ger- 
man primary  sohoob.  The  labor  performed  is  of  various  kinds,  and  executed  by 
separate  families  and  pupils.  They  include  the  domestic  labors,  the  housekeeping 
and  house-work,  field  and  garden  culture,  and  certain  industrial  occupations,  whose 
profits  are  added  to  the  resources  of  the  estaUishment 

Under  the  first  class  of  occupations  are,  shoe-making,  making  and  mending 
clothes  and  bedding,  carpentry,  wooden-shoe  making,  woolen  thread-spinning,  in 
which  the  young  children  are  employed,  baking,  masonry  and  painting,  house- 
keeping, cleaning  house,  furniture,  Sco. 

The  farming  work  is  directed  by  a  farming  overseer.  The  land  is  principally 
cultivated  by  the  spade  *,  and  the  large  kit<^n-gard6n  furnishes  abundance  of 
legumes  (beans  or  peas)  for  the  consumption  of  the  establishment.  There  are 
several  bead  of  catUe  on  the  form.  There  has  been  established  a  basket-making 
shop,  which  employs  a  number  of  children  during  winter. 

The  workshops  proper  are  the  printing  shop,  the  bindery,  lithographing  shop, 
oc^ring  shop,  stereotypery,  and  wood-engraving  shop.  A  silk-weavers'  wop  hiui 
also  been  in  operation  since  1846. 

The  girls  are  chiefly  busied  in  the  household,  and  fill  the  places  of  servants, 
cooks,  washerwomen,  ironers,  laundry-women,  and  seamstresses.  The  younger 
assist  the  elder ;  they  pick  legumes,  make  and  mend  coarse  linen,  knit  and  mend 
atookings,  and  keep  the  rooms  in  order.  They  all  keep  in  order  and  mend  their 
own  clothes. 

All  this  work,  except  the  printing  and  bookbinding,  is  performed  under  the  d!« 
reotion  and  supervision  of  brothers  or  sisters,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  are  expected 
to  understand,  at  entering  the  establishment,  some  one  of  the  occupations  pra<^ 
tioed  there. 

The  physical  training  of  the  Rauhen-Haus  is  at  onceumple  and  heahhy.  Noth- 
ing is  neglected  as  to  care  of  bedding,  dothing,  neatness,  and  sanitary  regulations. 
Although  the  establishment  is  very  healthy,  a  physician  visits  the  estaUishment 
regularly.  The  food  is  frugal,  but  abundant.  It  usually  consists,  at  breakfast,  of 
soap  thickened  with  buckwheat  flour  cooked  in  milk ;  at  dinner,  of  soup  of  variom 
kinds,  rice,  barley,  beans  and  others,  with  potatoes ;  to  which  are  added  in  sunr- 
mer,  green  legumes,  and  meat  regularly  twice  a  week ;  at  supper,  of  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  gUns  of  beer,  or  of  the  remains  of  dinner.  The  cbaldron  are  not  put 
on  allowance,  and  may  eat  as  much  as  they  please.  The  brothers  eat  at  their  own 
ordinary,  except  at  supper,  when  they  dine  at  a  common  table,  presided  over  by  tha 
wife  or  mother  of  the  director,  at  which  also  sit  children  whose  birthdays  are 
celebrated. 

The  children  are  admitted  at  fWym  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  remain  at  the 
establishment  until  after  their  confirmation,  or  until  they  can  be  placed  in  good  sit- 
uations, or  returned  to  their  families  without  inconvenience.  In  1845,  of  82  chil- 
dren, four  (giris)  were  fVom  8  to  10  years  old  ;  31  from  10  to  14 ;  29  fh>m  14  to 
16,  and  18  fh>m  18  to  23  years.  No  child,  unless  orphan  or  abandoned,  is  t^ 
oetred  without  the  consent  of  tti  parento. 
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During  ten  yean  after  the  foundation  of  the  eataUiahment,  the  mwengt  an  of  the 
children,  at  the  moment  of  their  entrance,  was  12  years  and  6  months  and  a  hal( 
and  at  the  time  uf  their  dismission,  1 7  years,  two  months,  and  two-thirds.  It  fblkm 
that  the  average  duration  of  their  stay,  was  4  years,  2  months,  and  |$ths.  Fma 
1834  to  1847,  there  were  120  adiiiisbions.  Pupils  who  can  not  re-enter  their  frmi- 
lies^  arc  usually  apprenticed  to  matttcrs  carefully  selected  from  among  honest  and 
pious  artizaiis.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  these  situationa,  and  the  apprentioas 
from  the  Jtauhen-llaus  are  even  sought  after,  on  account  of  the  education  and 
practical  training  which  they  have  received  at  the  establishment.  The  institutka 
oontinuc-8  to  exercise  a  beneliciary  patronage  over  its  graduates.  Apprentices  in 
the  nci«;hb«irluiod  are  ri^ularly  visited  every  week  or  every  fifteen  days,  according 
to  tlie  dibtaiieo,  by  tlio  brothers,  who  carry  them  good  advice,  and  oon verse  with 
them  ou  subjects  interesting  to  them.  Every  fifteen  days  they  meet  in  the  after- 
noon or  evening,  in  summer  at  the  Rauhcn-liaua,  and  in  winter  In  the  town, 
under  the  pn-sidence  of  the  director.  They  attend  also  at  the  festivals  celebrated 
from  time  to  time  at  the  establishment  As  active  a  correspondence  as  possible  is 
maintained  with  the  elder  pupils  who  are  at  dibtant  places  or  in  strange  countries. 
The  existence  of  the  institute  of  brothers,  and  its  extension  within  tlic  last  lew 
years,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  brothers  in  different  parts  of  Gennany,  fibdU- 
tate  reports,  and  contribute  to  nuuntain,  outside  the  establishment,  the  spirit  which 
reikis  within. 

The  girls  are  usually  placed  at  service. 

There  is  established  a  patronage  fund,  which  pays  ezpenaea  of  apprenticeship, 
&c.,  occasioned  by  procuring  situations. 

At  the  beginning  of  1844,  of  81  children  who  had  left  the  establishment,  33 
were  apprenticed  to  artizans  or  mechanics,  7  entered  at  service  as  fium-Ioboren  or 
domestics,  7  had  become  day-laborers,  1 1  (girls)  had  become  servants,  9  beoomo 
sailors,  3  entered  the  army,  1  prepared  himself  for  the  university,  5  oontinae  at  the 
school ;  the  occui>atiun  of  3  is  unknown,  and  2  diildren  belonging  to  a  family  of 
vagrants  have  not  been  able  to  be  kept  to  any  regular  occupation.  Of  the  num- 
ber, 27  including  the  sailors,  either  have  no  fixed  residence,  or  are  living  at  a  dis- 
tance 'y  1 G  have  returned  to  their  families,  and  consequently  have  ceased  to  sustain 
regular  relations  with  the  establishment ;  38  remain  in  regular  and  more  or  less 
frequent  communication  with  it. 

According  to  information  very  carefully  collected  about  the  conduct  of  these  81 
children,  6  or  7  only  are  conducting  ill ;  two  of  these  were  imprisoned  for  theft ; 
all  the  others,  74  or  75,  have  given  no  cause  for  complaint,  and  some  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  activity  in  labor  and  sound  morality.  A  result  so  &vora- 
ble  would  be  very  satisfactory  in  ordinary  life ;  it  therefore  testifieB  maoh  mors 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  Rauhen-Uaus,  which,  as 
we  have  already  said,  receives  only  vicious  or  condemned  children,  or  those  whose 
primary  instruction  has  been  entirely  defective. 

At  first  sight,  the  organization  of  the  Rauhen-Haus  establishment  preacnt  noth- 
ing ;  fault  even  might  be  found  with  the  confusion  of  the  buiUUngs,  scattered  here 
and  there,  and  an  absence  of  centralization  which  would  seem  oaloalated  to  oaose 
difficulties  in  supervision,  and  to  be  contrary  to  economy.  But  these  apparent 
faults  disappear  upon  studying  the  interior  organization  of  the  institution,  and  vpoa 
considering  the  purpose  of  its  creation.  This  purpose  was  to  restore  a  family  to 
the  children ;  to  place  them  within  a  sphere  of  relations,  dutiea  and  afl&ctioiii 
calculated  to  oliange  their  habits,  to  reform  their  character,  and  to  elevate  their 
souls.  The  organization  of  the  Rauhen-IIaus  has  therefore  been  modeled  npnn 
that  of  the  natural  family.  The  children  are  classed  in  groups  of  12  ;  each  croup 
forms  une  fjiniily  ;  over  each  family  is  one  overseer,  who  fills  the  place  of  a  father. 
All  the  families  besides,  are  gathered  about  a  common  center,  and  are  under  the 
authority  of  a  common  father,  the  director  who  presides  over  the  entire  institution 
and  watches  over  its  general  interests. 

Each  family  occupies  a  separate  tenement.  This  is  usually  in  the  lower  atory :  it  in- 
cludes a  common  Kitting-rooni,  furnished  with  benches,  tables,  and  onpboaras^  and 
having  on  one  side  a  sleeping-room,  and  a  small  apartment  terving  for  washing 
room,  and  for  a  depository  for  housekeeping  utensila.  Theae  apartinenta  are  dirtiB* 
guished  only  by  neatness  and  plainness  ;  they  have  no  ornaments,  except  gifb  pre- 
eented  by  friendly  handa.    "EacVv  ^^«V&ix^  baa  a  yard  fbr  ezeraw,  more  or  Im 
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■hidy,  pod  ft  sniaU  gArden  in  whioih  the  children  raise  the  benns  and  peM  needed 
for  their  own  coDsumpUoD.  All  these  little  gardens  are  inclosed  within  the  prin- 
oipal  garden  of  the  establishment,  and  form  with  it  a  whole  by  no  means  destitute 
of  beauty  and  harmony. 

The  chapel,  school,  and  workshop,  are  common  to  all,  and  serve  as  a  common 
bond  between  the  members  of  different  fiunilies,  who  meet  each  other  in  them  at 
certain  intervals. 

In  the  morning,  in  summer  at  ^  past  4,  and  in  winter  at  5,  the  bcU  rings,  as  the 
signal  to  rise.  The  brother  or  sister  repeats  a  short  prayer ;  the  children  make 
their  beds,  wash  and  comb  themselves,  and  usually,  in  summer,  the  boys  run  and 
take  a  bath  in  a  small  river  running  through  the  middle  of  the  estate.  Each 
fiunily  then  puts  its  house  in  order  ;  the  rooms  are  cleaned,  the  furniture  dusted. 
If  there  be  time  to  spare,  it  is  used  in  study  and  reading,  or  in  working  in  the  gar- 
den. At  6  the  bell  rings  again,  and  each  fiunily,  under  the  conduct  of  its  overseer, 
proceeds,  Bible  under  arm.  to  chapel,  to  attend  domestic  divine  service.  This 
service  which  is  performed  with  solemnity,  lasts  about  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  each  fiunily  returns  home,  where  it  finds  breakfast  ready.  Half  an 
hour  is  allowed  for  this,  during  which  the  brother  reviews  and  explains,  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  preceding  instruction.  From  half  past  seven  to  twelve,  the  families 
disperse  and  form  new  groups.  This  time  is  occupied  in  school  (usually  for  an 
hoar,)  and  in  manual  labor  in  the  gardens  and  workshops.  At  12,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  each  family  meet  again  for  dinner ;  one  of  the  children  Ium  set  the  tabic  ; 
two  others  have  been  to  the  central  establishment  for  provisions  ;  the  meal  ia 
begun  and  ended  with  a  short  prayer  repeated  by  the  brother,  who  partakes  of  the 
same  frugal  fiure  with  the  children,  and  takes  advantage  of  this  intercourse  to  put 
himself  on  familiar  terms  with  them.  After  dinner  comes  play-time ;  the  children 
play,  take  care  of  their  flowers,  or  read ;  the  servants  wash  and  set  away  the 
cocking  and  eating  utensils.  At  one  the  bell  gives  the  signal  for  returning  to 
work  which  is  continued  till  half  past  four.  From  half  past  four  to  five,  supper 
and  rest.  From  five  to  seven,  the  time  is  again  divided  between  labor  and  study. 
From  seven  to  eight  each  fiunily  is  within  its  own  habitation,  where  it  may  busy 
itself  in  relaxation  or  in  whatever  manner  it  pleases.  At  eight  comes  the  evening 
divine  service,  which,  like  that  in  the  morning,  calls  all  the  membera  of  the  institu- 
tion together  in  the  chapel.  Bedtime  is  from  eight  to  half  past  nine,  and  the  day 
ends  as  it  begun,  by  a  short  prayer  repeated  by  the  brother  who  lodges  in  the 
same  dormitory  with  them,  but  who  sits  up  much  longer  than  they. 

The  ooovpations  of  Saturday  are  in  some  measure  dii!erent  from  those  of  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  2  or  3  children  are  designated  in  each  family,  to  clean  np 
the  house  completely ;  from  5  to  6,  the  whole  fomily  together  puts  the  yard  and 
garden  in  order,  so  that  all  may  be  neatly  arranged  for  Sunday.  From  six  to 
seven,  the  brother  or  sister  presides  at  a  conference,  where  are  discussed  the  events 
of  the  past  week,  and  mattera  of  interest  to  the  &mily ;  the  arrangement  of 
labor  for  the  next  week  is  made,  and  the  children  in  charge  of  them  selected ;  the 
atfvants  for  the  time  being  r«Btore^the  utensib  which  they  have  had  in  charge, 
and  which  are  committed,  after  examination,  to  their  successors,  who  become  re- 
sponsible for  them  in  their  turn.  This  species  of  rotation  maintains  the  activity 
and  stimulates  the  emulation  of  the  children,  at  the  same  time  that  it  accustoms 
them  to  domestic  occupations,  and  gives  them  a  taste  for,  and  habits  of,  order  and 
neatness. 

Sunday  is  consecrated  to  worehip  and  rest  Except  while  in  chapel,  each  fiunily 
remains  together  during  the  whole  day.  In  the  morning,  at  a  proper  time,  the 
children  change  their  linen,  and  put  on  their  festival  clothes,  which  generally  differ 
from  each  other  in  form  and  color.  The  family  appointed  for  that  purpose,  according 
to  a  succession  previously  designated,  goes,  wiUi  spades  and  rakes,  to  the  bur\'ing- 
ground  of  the  children  who  have  died  in  the  establishment,  to  put  in  order,  to  re- 
place flowera  and  shrubs,  and  to  keep  it  in  good  condition.  In  the  afternoon,  after 
naving  attended  divine  service,  each  fiimily,  if  there  is  time,  goes  to  walk  with  its 
overseer.  This  walk  has  usually  an  object ;  sometimes  to  visit  a  teacher  or  a  fir- 
mer in  the  neighborhood,  sometimes,  to  see  some  remarkable  site,  monument,  or 
establiahment.  These  excursions  are  varied  by  games  or  singing.  Sunday  is  abo 
the  day  for  visits  from  parenta ;  and  some  children  whose  conduct  is  good,  reoeive 
bgr  i*my  cf  voward,  ptrmianoii  toTinttfafiiriiuiilieB,  in  the  townor  yi^^     i^kuL 
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f0o4  people  rniMt  ako  iMTe  Uieur  ffifti ;  and  the  jrapOi  take  upon  thenmJfw  tirfi 
iwipoiuibility,  and  ap|>ropriate  to  tEis  porpoM  their  anall  nvioga.  Id  theae  viito 
thflj  aometiiDea  aee  wretched  apeotadee ;  but  a  piotiire  before  weir  eyea  aerrea  to 
pat  good  thouffhti  and  naefol  remembranoea  into  their  minda. 

At  last  the  holy  day  ia  ooroe.  All  ia  properly  prepared ;  the  day  paaea ;  it  ia 
afvening.  The  large  veatibule  of  the  "  Mother  Houae^'  ia  opened,  and  each  family 
arriTea  in  prooeaaion,  carrying  the  gift  which  it  haa  patiently  prepared.  All  the 
artiolea,  whoae  bulk  ia  aometimea  c^underable,  are  arranged  in  the  middle  of  the 
loom,  and  are  ornamented  with  wreathe  and  eyeryn^eena ;  the  Chriatmaa  tapera 
•re  lighted,  and  when  all  ia  in  complete  order  the  director  and  hia  fiunily  are  in- 
vited to  behold  the  apectacle  prepared  for  them.  Hieir  arrival  ia  greeted  with 
aboQta  and  aonga ;  the  hall  glittera  with  lighta ;  all  gather  in  groapa  and  admire 
the  reanlt  of  the  labor  of  each  family ;  paintings,  tranaparenciee,  inaoriptions,  tea- 
tify  to  the  aincere  afiection  of  the  children  towarda  their  benefactor ;  and  certainly, 
to  him,  thia  teatimony  ia  not  the  leaat  preoiona  of  their  gifta.  Daring  the  aame 
•▼ening,  the  aaaiatanta  and  brothera  receive  the  gifVadeaigned  for  them.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  rejoicinga  of  the  next  day  ia  commnnicated  to  the  aaaembly,  the 
Chriatmaa  aonga  which  have  been  printed  are  diatribated,  and  after  having  re- 
tomed  thanka  to  God  by  hymna  and  prayer,  the  &miliea  return  in  the  aame  order 
to  their  reapeotive  dwellinga. 

Next  day  the  bell  pruclaima  the  grand  featival.  All  ariae  in  haate  by  lamp- 
light ;  the  children  put  on  again  their  feative  garmenta  and  gather  at  the  *^  Mother 
luNiae,"  where  waa  held  the  joyona  meeting  of  the  preceding  evening.  All  aing 
the  hymn  of  the  day,  and  after  having  returned  thanka  to  God,  they  return  home 
to  breakiaat  Divine  aervice  takea  place  aa  uaual.  Meanwhile  the  kitchen  ia  in 
tmoaoal  activity.  At  noon,  all  membera  of  the  eatabliahment  take  their  placea  at 
a  large  table,  and  partake  of  a  repeat,  whoae  most  delicate  diahea  have  been  aent 
■a  preaenta  by  firienda  from  the  town  and  neighborhood.  Some  of  theae  frienda, 
•ome  former  pupila,  aome  parenta,  aeat  themaelvea  among  the  children,  and  become 
with  them  membera  of  one  large  family.  There  ia  joy  in  every  heart ;  ainging 
oaooeeda;  and  before  the  feaat  ia  finiahed,  come  the  poor  invited  aeveral  daya 
before  by  each  family.  All  riae,  in  a  few  minutea  every  thing  ia  put  away  in  ita 
place,  and  every  trace  of  the  repeat  haa  diaappeared.  Each  fSunily,  with  its  goeata, 
retvrna  to  ita  well-warmed  home,  to  fiuniliar  entertainment ;  where  the  children 
aing  their  prettieat  aonga,  to  do  honor  to  their  viaitora.  About  half-paat  two,  there 
arrive  from  every  direction  the  frienda  of  the  inatitution,  who,  for  the  aake  of  at- 
tending thia  ceremony,  have  often  traveled  aeveral  leaguea  in  inclement  weather, 
and  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  bell  ringa  anew,  and  the  familiea  proceed  to  the 
ehapel,  conducting  their  poor  viaitora,  who  at  their  arrival  take  their  aeata  at  a 
table  apread  expreaaly  for  them.  The  chapel  ornamented  with  foliage  and  ever- 
fleena,  looka  like  a  thick  grove.  Although  of  conaiderable  aize,  it  can  aoarody  hold 
UA  nnmeroua  audience  aaaembled  at  the  aolemnity.  The  director  reada  the  goa- 
pal  for  the  day,  between  whoae  veraea  are  aung  hymna  appropriated  to  the  oooa- 
aioii.  A  diaooorae  chiefly  addreaaed  to  the  poor  and  to  viaitoni  from  abroad. 
gaviewa  the  purpoee,  origin,  and  progreaa  of  the  inatitution.  Then  come  forward 
Iha  wdboolbt  of  the  neigh£>rhood,  with  their  inatructora  A  their  head  ;  one  offisra  a 

Eyer  and  ainga  a  hymn  in  memory  of  the  pupila  diamiaaed  from  the  Raahea- 
oa ;  another  invokea  the  protection  of  Qod  for  poor  and  abandoned  children ; 
•Bother  implorea  pity  upon  iJl  priaonera ;  all  then  unite  their  voicea  in  a  conclod- 
iag  hymn,  after  which  each  achool  depoaita  ita  modeat  offering  in  the  box  appointed 
Ibr  receiving  gifta  to  the  eatabliahment. 

It  ia  time  to  proceed  to  the  decoration  of  the  feaat  to  the  memory  of  abaeot 
ftienda.  Thia  ia  the  moment  which  ia  awaited  with  ao  much  impatience  by  the 
aliildren  tnm  the  beginning  of  the  Advent  From  the  commencement  of  thia 
period,  aU  the  achool  meeta  at  noon  to  haten  to  the  reading  of  thoae  pawagca  of 
aariptiire  which  announce  the  coming  of  the  Meaaiah ;  which  b  followed  by  the 
■b^ipag  of  a  hymn.  Hie  chandelier  of  the  chapel  ia  finmiahed  with  aa  many  oan- 
dtla  aa  there  are  daya  in  Advent ;  every  day  one  more  of  theae  ia  lighted,  ao  that 
Iha  nvmber  of  lighta  oonatanUy  eorreapooda  With  the  approach  of  the  foatiTaL 
We  left  aU  the  membem  of  the  inatitDtaoii  faidiediapeL  Noaoooar  have  the 
oniea  ahova  deacribad  terminated,  than  iaooainieneed  thafigfatiBgcfaDthe 
iA  «•  alMaddkr,  ••a  abo  or  a  Mitteda  of  WMi  OMdlM  aUlidki 
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fcuBghoBt  the  baadhig,  whidi  mrieUr  gfitten  with  fight  ThbikHMliaB  ii 
geaeroiMly  ftirnivbed  bj  the  friendi  of  the  erttblnhment.  The  appeinDCe  of  the 
ch«pel,  with  \\*  tapcn,  its  oendlee,  its  green  booghi  aid  omanieBtt,  m  tnlj  iHr> 
Telloiis.  The  spectator,  especially  if  for  the  first  time,  is  overpowered  hj  the  cb- 
thoaiasm  of  the  pupils  and  the  gaesta.  As  the  Oinininatioa  proceeds,  the  aingiiig 
oonelodes ;  when  it  stops,  the  director,  amidst  profoond  siletioe,  reads  the  fcUow- 
Rig  pansafre  from  St.  Matthew :  *'  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  oooie  in  his  giofj, 
and  all  the  holy  ansc-ls  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,*' 
Ac.  After  this  reading  the  pupils  come  forward  by  frmilies  towards  the  poor 
guests,  and  give  them  the  little  presents  which  they  haVe  prepared  for  them ;  thca 
each  familv  in  succesdon  nngn  another  song,  and  the  ceremony  oopdndes  with  a 
prayer  an  j  concluding  chant,  in  which  all  the  assistants  join. 

The  poor  return  home,  carrj'ing  salutary  impressions  and  joyful  reooOeetiona^ 
the  chilHren  return  to  their  homes  until  6  in  the  evening,  when  another  signal 
calls  them  to  the  chapel.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  institution,  present  in  the 
afternoon,  liare  departed  ;  but  others  hare  arrived  to  be  present  at  the  cereniooy 
of  the  evening.  In  the  interval,  tables  are  arranged  in  the  chapel,  on  which  are 
put  the  (.'hristmas  gifts  fur  the  families  and  the  children :  which  gifta  also  are 
supplied  by  the  inexhaustible  kindness  of  the  benofiicu^rs  6f  the  institotiaD.  These 
ginif  arc  of  all  descriptions ;  books,  images,  wall-cards,  (cartes  ronrales,)  fittle  arti- 
cles of  furniture,  tools,  &c. ;  they  are  accommodated  to  the  wants,  and  oommoDly 
satiitfy  the  desires  of  each.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the  pleasure  which  ia  afibrded  by 
the  sight  of  this  little  exhibition.  Scarcely  is  the  saloon  opened,  when  all,  amaD 
and  great,  pupils  and  visitors,  hurry  in,  crowding  together  as  if  in  a  &ir,  where 
each  selects  tlie  article  which  pleases  him  best.  Thus  ends  the  day,  which,  of  all 
the  days  in  the  year,  is  most  ardently  desired,  and  leaTeo  the  moat  ddightfid 
impressions. 

This  day  has  more  to-morrows  than  one ;  each  fiunily  renews  its  own  memoiy 
of  it,  within  itm-lf.  Let  us  transport  ourselves  to  one  of  these  renewak,  sone 
weeks  after  Christmas.  It  is  Sunday  evening,  a  new  comer  would  imagine  that 
the  festival  had  been  portponed  for  that  family,  and  that  it  was  celebrating  it  for 
the  first  time.  Evergrei'ns  and  green  pyramids  ornament  the  saloon,  and  upon 
the  tabic  the  presents  are  arranged.  The  organ,  the  violin,  and  the  flute,  accom- 
pany all  kinds  of  singing ;  the  joy  is  as  great  and  as  uncontrolled  aa  at  the  gen- 
eral feast.  The  guests  have  not  been  forgotten  ;  and  an  invitation  to  the  private 
festival  of  a  family  is  never  neglected.  The  day  before,  the  children  sent  written 
invitations  to  comrades  in  other  families,  who  are  present  at  the  dengnated  time. 
Among  them  is  a  newly  admitted  pupil,  who  must  be  shown  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing Christmas.  The  director's  family  has  also  been  invited,  and  oomeo,  bringing 
ChriKtmos  cakes  or  other  little  presents  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  the  more  wel- 
come as  they  are  more  unexpected.  While  all  are  rejoicing,  the  door  opens  and 
there  enters,  accompanied  by  a  dozen  pupils  and  a  brother,  a  meesenger  in  strange 
costume,  carrying  an  immense  game-bag,  and  a  feathered  hat  There  ia  snrprisa 
in  every  fince.  for  nobody  expected  any  such  apparition.  Meanwhile  the  meesen- 
ger conies  forward,  and  delivers  to  each  member  of  the  fiimily  a  large  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him.  All  hasten  to  open  tliem  ;  and  after  removing  aeveral  enrelopca, 
it  appears  that  each  letter  contains  a  small  present  Who  was  the  mcasenger,  and 
whence  come  thes<'  tokens  of  friendship  ?  Another  family  got  news  of  tibe  ieati- 
Tal,  and  promptly  determined  to  contribute  to  it ;  and  so  each  of  its  memben 
selected  from  his  own  property  a  gift  to  a  comrade  in  the  other  family.  One  popil 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  gifts,  and  all  accompanied  him  to  enjoy 
the  surprise  of  their  brothers,  and  to  partake  in  their  joy.  It  is  unneeemnnr  to  my 
that  the  impromptu  visitors  receive  a  cordial  welcome ;  they  take  aeataat  the  table 
and  partake  of  the  modest  supper  which  is  prepared ;  thennging  soeaoo,  and  the 
festivities  of  the  evening  prolonged  to  a  later  hour  than  nsual,  «id,  aa  always,  by 
prayer  to  Cio*l." 

The  institute  of  the  brothers  of  the  Rauhen-Hana,  like  the  school  of  Ibiww  at 
Mettrny,  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  organization.  M.  Wichetn,  like  H.  H. 
Demetz  and  de  Br^tigneres,  haa  perceiyed  that  Uie  work  of  reftmnfaiff  vMooi  tad 
condemned  children  could  not  be  intrusted  to  meroenary  hands ;  and  diat  H  wis 
necessary  to  accomplish  it,  to  use  motiTe  higher  than  thoae  of  tanporal  fnlanit 
Hie  brothen  of  the  BanYven-Wvua  «e«  to  a  oertain  extat  limav  to  urn  ImAtn  flf 
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cbarity,  and  brothers  of  Christian  doctrine,  in  Catholic  countries.  To  be  admitted 
to  the  mstitnte,  they  must  famish  proof  that  their  condnct  has  always  been  honor- 
able, and  safe  from  all  reproach  ;  that  tihey  have  always  done  the  daty  of  a  good 
Christian,  and  that  they  have  truly  a  religious  vocation  ;  that  thi^  have  no  infir- 
mity,  and  enjoy  fl;nod  health  and  a  robust  constitution  ;  that  they  understand  (arm- 
ing, or  some  trade  useful  in  the  establishment,  or  at  least  that  they  have  suflieient 
mechanical  talent  to  learn  some  one  of  these  occupations ;  that  they  have  a  certam 
amount  of  education,  or  the  intelligence  and  disposition  necessary  to  profit  by  the 
special  course  of  instruction  intended  for  them  in  the  institution,  llicy  arc  also 
required  to  have  the  consent  of  their  parents  to  their  entering  the  proposed  career, 
and  the  certificate  of  their  exemption  ft'om  military  service.  Their  age  at  admis- 
sion is  usually  from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  Notwithstanding  the  strictnem  of 
these  conditions,  candidates  are  never  wanting,  and  their  number  is  usually  even 
greater  than  that  of  disposable  places. 

The  institute  of  brothers  is  supported,  like  the  reform  school,  by  subscripticHia 
and  private  gifts,  and  has  its  own  separate  treasury,  finances,  and  accounts. 

The  brothers,  in  their  connection  with  the  reform  school,  have  charge  of  the  di- 
rection of  families,  and  of  the  supervision  of  pupils  confided  to  their  care.  They 
keep  them  in  sight,  night  and  day ;  they  eat  with  them,  sleep  in  their  dormitory, 
direct  their  labor,  accompany  them  to  chapel,  partake  in  their  recreations  and 
sports.  Attached  at  first  to  families,  as  assistants,  after  a  certain  time  of  appren- 
ticeship, they  undertake,  in  rotation,  the  direcUon.  They  visit  the  parents  of  the 
children,  and  report  to  them  their  conduct  and  progress  ;  exercise  an  active  and 
beneficial  supervision  of  the  pupils,  after  their  departure  fVom  the  school  ;  teach 
the  elementary  class ;  assist  the  director  in  religious  instruction  and  in  the  writing 
and  correspondence  of  the  establiohment.  The  monthly  enrolment  or  rotation  of 
brothera  in  each  family  brings  each  brother  successively  in  contact  with  all  the 
pupils,  enlarges  their  experience,  facilitates  their  apprenticeship  and  assists  in  teach- 
ing practical  knowledge,  and  as  it  were,  brings  into  contact  with  all  the  families 
the  experience  acquired  in  each. 

Besides  these  duties,  the  brothers  in  turn  attend  a  special  course  of  instruction 
presided  over  by  the  director,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  head  teaehera.  This 
course  occupies  twenty  houra  a  week,  so  distributed  as  to  correspond  with  the 
working  hours  of  the  children,  and  including  religion,  sacred  and  profane  history, 
German,  geography,  pedagogy,  singing  and  instrumental  music  ;  there  is  alno  a 
special  course  in  English.  The  brothers  are  classed  in  two  divisions,  an  upper 
and  lower,  each  directed  by  one  of  the  teachers.  Each  course  lasts  two  years,  so 
that  the  complete  instruction  given  to  each  brother  occupies,  on  an  average,  four 
yean.  At  tne  end  of  this  time,  the  brothers  should  be  prepared  to  fulfill  the  duties 
of  the  "  Inner  Mission,*'  whose  agents  they  are.  These  duties,  as  we  said  at  the 
beginning  of  this  account,  are  as  various  as  the  needs  which  the  mission  under- 
takes to  satisfy.  The  brothers,  accordingly,  at  leaving  the  institute,  are  usually 
placed  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  positions : 

Chiefs  or  &thera  of  fiimilies  in  reform  schools  organized  like  that  of  the  Kauhen- 
Haus ;  overseers  and  assistants  for  moral  discipline,  in  establishments  for  children  ; 
instructors  in  the  same ;  instructora  in  agricultural  iphools ;  directors,  stewards, 
overseers,  or  watchmen  in  prisons  of  different  kind.s ;  directors  or  fathers  of  fami- 
lies in  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions ;  overseers  of  infirmaries ;  agents  of 
benevolent  or  mutual  aid  societies ;  missionaries  and  preachers  in  colonies  to  A  mer- 
ica ;  missionaries  within  the  country,  for  joume}'men  and  traveling  apprentices, 
Ac,  &<!. 

The  number  of  demands  for  brothers  for  these  different  purposes,  or  other  simi- 
lar ones,  increases  every  year ;  so  that  the  director  is  continually  ti7ing  to  extend 
the  normal  institute  intended  for  their  preparation. 

The  printing  office,  the  bookselling  shop,  and  their  dependencies,  attached  to  the 
establishment  in  1842,  contribute  the  double  purpose  proposed  by  the  founders; 
they  furnish  occupation  for  a  number  of  children  during  their  stay  at  the  Rauhen- 
Haus,  at  the  same  time  that  it  teaches  them  an  occupation  which  they  can  practioa 
alter  leaving  *,  and  also  serve  as  a  means  of  propagating  the  principles  and  views 
which  have  governed  the  work  undertaken  by  M.  Wichem  with  such  unusual  per- 
severance and  so  much  success.  Here  is  published  yearly  a  double  report  on  the 
•itnation  of  the  reform  school,  and  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  institute  of 
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broUMn  and  at  the  Inner  Mianon.  Then  ii  ako  kned  «  rerieir,  mpfring  tiriM 
«  month,  under  the  title  of  ''  Flving  Leftvee,"  (FUegende  Blatter,)  whieh  ■  in- 
tended not  only  to  inform  the  pablio  of  matters  oonoeming  the  Baohai-Haai  hat 
alao  to  give  newa  of  ofaaritaUe  eetabliahmenti  and  operatiooa  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  have  not  examined  the  spirit  governing  these  poblioatioiia,  and  ^p1*"tiliag 
throo^oat  the  establishment,  and  oonsequently  have  not  formed  opinkms  on  it 
Some  term  it  exaggerated ;  for  oar  own  part  we  are  pleated  to  see  there  ih»  ei- 
pression  of  a  sincere  and  profound  oonviotion,  and  of  a  true  Christian  sentiBMBt  d 
compassion  for  evils  and  miseries  requiring  prompt  reliet 

The  aooountB  of  the  different  sections  Sf  the  Rauben-Hans  are  kept  bj  the  di- 
rector, under  the  control  of  the  administrative  committee  of  twenty  memben, 
chosen  from  among  the  founders  and  benefootors  of  the  establishment  Baoh  sec- 
tion has  itB  separate  treasury  and  accounts.  iThe  treasuries  are  eight  in  munbsr, 
namely : 

1.  TreMurj  of  the  reform  aehooL 

Si.       **         **    ^    institute  of  brothers. 

3.  "  **     "   priDting  office. 

4.  **         u    u-  bosineee  eeublishment,  sad  book  abop  sBd  deptudtodss. 

(.       u         tt    u    childrens'  eaviocs,  where  aoeonot  is  kept  with  esch,  of  eipsasH  sad 

receipts. 
e.       tt         u    M    brothers' ssvings. 
7.       **         •*    **    patronage  of  the  iustltDtion. 
g.       ii         ki    ti    private  gifta  for  particular  porpoaes. 

The  accounts  of  1844-45,  fix  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  school  aafoBwii; 

RBOSIPTS. 

From  aubacriptionst •9,107.dD 

**      voluntary  gifts, 638^ 

**      payments  for  board, 1486.80 

"      charitybox, 166.68 

**      sundry  receipts, 86.4S 

Total, IjaSBJOS 

This  amoimt  does  not  include  forming  produce,  receipti  from  workshops,  ptifili 
sifti  for  particular  purposes,  nor  gifts  in  kind,  which  make  every  year  a  cooMMh 
hie  sum,  and  dimimsh  by  so  mu<m  the  receipts  of  the  establishment 

BZrSSSBS. 

Maintenance  and  repairs  of  boikUnga, iB06.M 

Inaivance  against  fire, 96.70 

Ezpensis  of  pnpila  leaving,  1&70 

Board, 8,Ua0i 

Oilandlight, 119.43 

Fuel, aaiuo 

Washing, lOOM 

Expenses  of  order— snpervlston, 9a8l 

Clothing  of  children, 17&00 

Physician  and  drugs, €I.IA 

Expensaa  of  supervision, fiOBj66 

Salary  of  director 428.66 

Farming  and  other  tools, 48.98 

Furniture  and  cooking  utensDa, 990b6i 

Salariea, 14S.70 

Expenae  of  school, 91.00 

Expense  of  coltiTation, 98100 

Cattle, I.  78J6 

Rents, 66l49 

Expense  of  receiring children, B.I4 

Preaentsto  children, 4J6 

Printing  and  postage, 749 

Sundry  expenses, 1481 

Tbtsl, 43nL00 

There  were  hi  the  school  in  the  same  year,  100  penona— ^  chOdnn, «!  14 
officera.  The  expense  per  head  was  therefore  $51.71 :  or  ooantbg  bUldiMB4a|f| 
•G0.00. 
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We  append  the  foUowing  notices  of  this  excellent  institution  by  tuo 
distinguished  American  educators. 

Pro£  Stowe,  in  his  Report  on  Elementary  Public  Instruction  in 
Barope,  selects  the  establishment  at  Horn,  as  affording  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  happy  influence  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  reclaim- 
ing the  vicious  and  saving  the  lost 

Hsmbargh  is  the  largest  oommercial  city  oi  Germany,  and  its  population  is  ex- 
tremely crowded.  Though  it  is  highly  distinguished  for  its  benevolent  institutions, 
and  for  the  hospitality  and  integrity  of  its  citiaens,  yet  the  very  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed,  produce,  among  the  lowest  class  of  its  population,  habits  of  d^- 
radation  and  beastliness  of  which  we  have  but  few  examples  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic. The  children,  therefore,  received  into  this  ii^stitution,  are  often  of  the  Yery 
worst  and  most  hopeless  character.  Not  only  are  their  minds  must  thoroughly 
depraved,  but  their  very  senses  and  bodily  orgaDization  seem  to  partake  in  tlie 
Ticionsness  and  degradation  of  their  hearts.  Their  appetites  are  so  perverted,  that 
sometimes  the  moat  loathsome  and  disgusting  substances  are  preferred  to  whole- 
some food.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Wichern,  states,  that  though  plentifully  sup* 
plied  with  provisions,  yet,  when  first  received,  some  of  them  will  steal  and  eat 
soap,  rancid  grease,  that  has  been  laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of  greasing  shoes,  and 
even  catch  ^uiy-bugs  and  devour  them  ;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  difiiculty  that 
these  disgusting  habits  are  broken  up.  An  ordinary  man  might  suppose  that  the 
tsak  of  restoring  such  poor  creatures  to  decency  and  good  morals  was  entirely 
hopeless.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Wichern.  He  took  hold  with  the  firm  hope  that  the 
moral  power  of  the  word  of  God  is  competent  even  to  such  a  task.  His  means  are 
prayer,  the  Bible,  mnging,  af&ctionate  conversation,  severe  punishment  when  una- 
voidable, and  constant,  steady  employment,  in  useful  labor.  On  one  occasion, 
when  every  other  means  seemed  to  fail,  he  collected  the  children  together,  and 
read  to  them,  in  the  words  of  the  New  Testament,  the  simple  narrative  of  the  suf- 
fcringa  and  death  of  Christ,  with  some  remarks  on  the  design  and  object  of  his 
mission  to  this  world.  The  effect  was  wonderful.  They  burst  into  tears  of  con- 
trition ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  term,  from  June  till  October,  the  influence 
of  this  scene  was  visible  in  all  their  conduct.  The  idea  that  takes  so  strong  a  hold 
when  the  character  of  Christ  is  exhibited  to  such  poor  creatures,  is,  that  they  art 
§kjeet9  of  affection  :  miserable,  wicked,  despised  as  they  are,  yet  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  loved  them,  and  loved  them  enough  to  suffer  and  die  for  them — and  still 
loves  them.  The  thought  that  they  can  yet  be  loved^  melts  the  heart,  and  gives 
them  hope,  and  is  a  strong  incentive  to  reformation. 

On  another  occasion,  when  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  their  TMynH. 
education,  the  superintendent  discovered  that  some  of  them  had  taken  nails  from 
the  premises,  and  applied  them  to  their  own  use,  without  permission.  He  called 
them  together,  expressed  his  great  disappointment  and  sorrow  that  they  had 
profited  so  little  by  the  instructions  which  had  been  given  them,  and  told  them 
that,  till  he  had  evidence  of  their  sincere  repentance,  he  oould  not  admit  them  to 
the  morning  and  evening  religious  exercises  of  his  ftunily.  With  expressions  of 
deep  regret  for  their  sin,  and  with  promises,  entreaties,  and  tears,  they  begged  to 
have  this  privilege  restored  to  them  ;  but  he  was  firm  in  his  refusal.  A  few  eve- 
nings afterwads,  while  walking  in  the  garden,  he  heard  youthful  voices  among  the 
shrubbery ;  and,  drawing  near  unperceived,  he  found  that  the  boys  had  formed 
themsdves  into  little  companies  of  seven  or  eight  each,  and  met,  morning  and  eve- 
Dung,  in  difierent  retired  spots  in  the  garden,  to  sing,  read  the  Bible,  and  pray 
among  themselves ;  to  ask  God  to  forgive  them  the  sins  they  had  committed,  and 
to  give  them  strength  to  resist  temptation  in  future.  With  such  evidence  of  re- 
pentance, he  soon  restored  to  them  the  privilege  of  attending  morning  and  eveninff 
prayers  with  his  family.  One  morning  soon  after,  on  entering  his  study,  he  found 
H  sU  adorned  with  wreaths  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  which  the  boys  had  ar- 
rsBffed  there  at  early  daybreak,  in  testimony  of  their  joy  and  gratitude  for  his 
Idndnem.  Thus  rapidly  had  these  poor  creatures  advanced  in  moral  feeling,  relig* 
ioBB  oensibnity,  and  good  taste. 

In  the  spring,  Blr.  Wichern  gives  to  each  boy  a  patch  of  ground  in  the  gvdea^ 
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which  he  u  to  oall  his  own,  and  cultivate  aa  he  pkaaea.  One  of  the  boya  bcnn  to 
erect  a  little  bat  of  sticks  and  earth  npon  his  plot,  in  which  he  might  rert  aBrfa^ 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  to  which  he  miffbt  retire  when  he  wiahed  to  be  alone. 
When  it  was  all  finished,  it  oocarred  to  him  to  dedicate  it  to  its  nae  by  religiov 
ceremonies.  Accordingly,  he  collected  the  boys  together.  The  hat  was  adwned 
with  wTeaths  of  flowers ;  a  little  table  was  placed  in  the  center,  on  which  ky  tha 
open  liible,  ornamented  in  the  same  manner.  He  then  read  with  great  aanoaa> 
ness  the  14th,  15th,  and  24th  verses  of  the  cxviiith  Psalm  : 

^  Tlie  Ixird  w  mjr  strength  ami  mjr  song,  and  is  become  my  nJvation." 

**  The  voice  of  rejoicinirand  salvation  is  heard  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  rifhteous." 

**  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made.    We  will  rejoice  sod  be  glad  lo  it" 

After  this,  the  exercises  were  condaded  by  nnging  and  prayer.  Another  boy 
afterwards  built  him  a  hut,  which  was  to  be  dedicated  in  a  similar  way ;  bat  when 
the  boys  came  together,  they  saw  in  it  a  piece  of  timber  which  belonged  to  the  es- 
tablishment, and  ascertaining  that  it  had  been  taken  without  pernuasioo,  they  at 
once  demolished  the  whole  edifice,  and  restored  the  timber  to  its  place.  At  the 
time  of  harvest,  when  they  first  entered  the  field  to  gather  the  jwtatoea,  before  com> 
mencing  the  work,  they  formed  into  a  circle,  and,  much  to  the  sarpriae  of  the  an- 
pcrintendent,  broke  out  together  in  the  harvest  hymn : 

«*  Now  let  us  aU  tbank  God." 

After  singing  this,  they  fell  to  their  work  with  great  cheerfnlneas  and  vigor. 

I  mention  these  instances,  ft^m  numerous  others  which  might  be  produced,  to 
ahow  how  much  may  be  done  in  reclaiming  the  moat  hopeless  yoothfol  ofiendera 
by  a  judicious  application  of  the  right  means  of  moral  influence. 

Hon.  Horace  Mann  in  his  "  Educational  Tour,"  thus  describes  his 
visit  to  the  Rauhen-Haus. 

It  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  abandoned  children  of  the  very  lowest  daaa, 
children  brought  up  in  the  abodes  of  infamy,  and  taught  not  only  by  example  but 
by  precept,  tlte  vices  of  sensuality,  thieving,  and  vagabondry,  children  who  had 
never  known  the  fiimily  tie,  or  who  had  known  it  only  to  see  it  violated.  Ham- 
burgh, having  been  for  many  years  a  eommercial  and  free  city,  and,  of  ooam, 
open  to  adventurers  and  renegades  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  many  more  of 
this  class  of  population  than  its  own  institutions  and  manners  would  have  bred. 
The  thoughts  of  Mr.  Wichem  were  strongly  turned  towards  this  subject  while  yel 
a  student  at  the  university  ;  but  want  of  means  deterred  him  from  engaging  in  it, 
until  a  legacy,  left  by  a  Mr.  Oercken,  enabled  him  to  make  a  beginning  in  1832. 
He  has  since  devoted  his  life  and  all  his  worldly  goods  to  the  work.  It  is  hia  first 
aim  that  the  abandoned  children  whom  he  seeks  out  on  the  highway,  and  in  the 
haunts  of  vice,  shall  know  and  feel  the  blessings  of  domeitie  life ;  tliat  they  shaD 
be  introduced  into  the  bosom  of  a  fomily ;  for  this  he  regarda  as  a  divine  inatita- 
tbn,  and  therefore  the  birthright  of  every  human  being,  and  the  only  atmospbcrs 
in  which  the  human  afiections  can  be  adequately  cultivated.  Hb  hooae,  then, 
must  not  be  a  prison,  or  a  place  of  punishment  or  confinement  Tlie  site  he  had 
ehosen  for  his  experiment  was  one  inclosed  within  high,  strong  walla  and  fenoea. 
His  first  act  was  to  break  down  these  barriers,  and  to  take  all  bolts  and  bars  from 
the  doors  and  windows.  lie  began  with  three  boys  of  the  worst  deacriptioD  ;  and 
within  three  months,  the  number  increased  to  twelve.  They  were  taken  into  the 
bosom  of  Mr.  Wichem 's  fismily  ;  his  mother  was  their  mother,  and  hb  sister  their 
abter.  Tlie}'  were  not  punished  for  any  past  offenses,  but  were  told  that  aD  ahould 
be  forgiven  them,  if  they  trii>d  to  do  well  in  fiiture.  The  defenaeleaa  oooditiQii  of 
the  premises  was  referred  to,  and  they  were  assured  that  no  waUa  or  boiti  were  ta 
detain  them  ;  that  one  cord  only  should  bind  them,  and  that  the  cord  of  love.  Ihe 
effect  attested  the  all  but  omnipotent  power  of  generosity  and  afiectioo.  ChfldrtB, 
from  seven  or  eight  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  many  of  whon  early  sad 
loathsome  vices  liad  nearly  obliterated  the  stamp  o(  humanity,  were  tfauafatuwd 
not  only  into  useful  members  of  society,  but  into  charactera  that  endeared  tbeaa- 
aelves  to  all  within  their  sphere  of  acquaintance.  The  ednoatioD  girsn  hf  Bfr. 
Wichorn  bos  not  been  an  esthetic  or  literary  one.  The  ehildrm  were  told  •!  ths 
beginning  that  labor  waa  \W  v^voe  <A  ^Nm^^uA^ha.^  they  mnsl  sam  tlicSr  ^«i 
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bread,  if  they  woold  secure  a  comfortable  home.  He  did  not  point  them  to  eaaa 
mod  aiflnence,  bat  to  an  honorable  poverty,  which,  they  were  taught,  was  not  in  itself 
an  evil.  Here  were  means  and  materials  for  learning  to  support  themselves ;  but 
there  was  no  rich  fund  or  other  resources  for  their  maintenance.  Charity  had 
anpplied  the  home  to  which  they  were  invited ;  their  own  industry  must  supply 
the  rest  Mr.  Wichern  placed  great  reliance  upon  religious  training ;  but  this  did 
not  consist  in  giving  them  dry  and  unintelligible  dogmas.  He  spoke  to  them  dt 
Christ,  as  the  bene&ctor  of  mankind,  who  proved,  by  deeds  Kji  love,  bis  interest  in 
the  race,  who  sought  out  the  worst  and  most  benighted  of  men,  to  g^ve  them  in- 
struction and  relief,  and  who  left  it  in  charge  U}  those  who  came  aiter  him,  and 
wished  to  be  called  his  disciples,  to  do  likewise.  It  is  strange  that,  enforced  by 
such  a  practical  exemplification  of  Christian  love  as  their  fatherly  benefactor  gave 
them  in  his  every-day  life,  the  story  of  Christ's  words  and  deeds  should  have  sunk 
deeply  into  their  hearts  and  melted  them  into  tenderness  and  docility  7  Such  was 
the  eiStict.  The  must  rapid  improvement  ensued  in  ^he  great  majority  of  the 
children  ;  and  even  those  whom  long  habits  of  idleness  and  vagabondry  made  it 
difficult  to  keep  in  the  straight  path,  had  long  seasons  oi  obedience  and  gratitude, 
to  which  any  aberration  from  duty  was  only  an  exception. 

As  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  Mr.  Wichern  saw  that  the  size  of  the  family 
would  seriously  impair  its  domestic  character.  To  obviate  this,  he  divided  hb 
company  into  families  of  twelve,  and  be  has  erected  nine  separate  buildings,  lii- 
uated  in  a  semi-circle  around  his  own,  and  near  to  it,  in  each  of  which  dwells  a 
family  of  twelve  boys  ot  of  twelve  girb,  under  the  care  of  a  house-father  or  house- 
mother, as  the  assistants  are  respectively  called.  Each  of  these  families  is,  to 
some  extent,  an  independent  community,  having  an  individuality  of  its  own. 
They  eat  and  sleep  in  their  own  dwelling,  and  the  children  belonging  to  each  look 
up  to  their  own  particular  father  or  mother,  as  home-bred  children  to  a  parent 
Ihe  general  meeting  every  morning, — at  first  in  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Wichern'a 
noother,  but  afterwards,  when  the  numbers  increased,  in  the  little  chapel,  and  their 
(^equeut  meetings  at  work,  or  in  the  play-ground,  form  a  sufficient,  and,  in  fact,  a 
very  close  bond  of  union  for  the  whole  community.  Much  was  done  by  the  chil- 
dren themselves  in  the  erection  of  their  little  colony  of  buildings ;  and  in  doing 
this,  they  were  animated  by  a  feeling  of  hope  and  a  principle  of  independf'nce  in 
providing  a  dwelling  for  themselves,  while  they  experience<d  the  pleasures  of  be- 
nevolence in  rendering  assistance  to  each  other.  Mr.  Wichern  mentions,  with 
ffreat  satisfiiction,  the  good  spirit  of  the  architect  who  came  upon  the  premises  to 
oirect  in  putting  up  the  first  house.  This  man  would  not  retain  a  journeyman  for 
a  day  or  an  hour,  who  did  not  conduct  with  the  utmost  decorum  and  proprie^ 
before  the  children  who  were  assisting  in  the  work. 

Instruction  is  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  drawing,  and,  in 
aome  instances,  in  higher  branches.  Music  is  used  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  in- 
atruments  for  softening  stubborn  wills,  and  calling  forth  tender  feelings  ;  and  its  de- 
privation is  one  of  the  punishments  for  delinquency.  The  songs  and  hymns  have 
been  specially  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  community,  and  it  haa 
often  happened  tnat  the  singing  of  an  appropriate  hymn,  both  at  the  gatherinoa 
in  the  mother- s  chamber,  which  were  always  more  or  less  kept  up,  and  in  the  little 
ohapel,  has  awakened  the  first-bom  sacred  feeling  in  obdurate  and  brutified  hearts. 
Sometimes  a  voice  would  drop  from  the  choir,  and  then  weeping  and  sobbing 
would  be  heard  instead.  The  children  would  say,  they  could  not  sing, — ^they  most 
think  of  their  past  Uvea,  of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  or  of  their  parents  living  in 
vice  and  misery  at  home.  On  several  occasions  the  singing  exercise  had  to  be 
given  up.  Frequently  the  children  were  sent  out  to  the  garden  to  recover  them- 
aelvcs.  An  affecting  narrative  is  recorded  of  a  boy  who  ran  away,  but  whom  Mr. 
Wtohem  pursued,  found,  and  persuaded  to  return.  He  was  brought  back  on 
Christmas  eve,  which  waa  always  celebrated  in  the  mother's  chamber.  The 
children  were  engaged  in  singing  the  Christmas  hymns  when  he  entered  the 
room.  At  first  they  manifested  strong  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  for  he  waa  a 
boy  to  whose  faults  special  forbearance  had  l>een  previously  shown.  They  were 
then  told  to  decide  among  themselvea  how  he  should  be  punished.  This  brooght 
them  all  to  perfect  silence,  and  after  some  whispering  and  consulting  together,  one, 
who  had  formerly  been  guilty  of  the  same  fisalt  of  ingratitude,  under  still  less  eip 
«MBble  ciromnsltnoea,  borit  cmt  in  a  petitkn  for  hia  forgivaiieM.    All  mutad  in.  ifc^ 
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WMtifil  oirt  to  Idm  «  friendly  hand,  and  the  fimnral  of  the 
tnned  into  s  rejoioiiig  over  the  brother  thit  had  bees  loet  bat 
pardvD  was  not  in  wm^  merely,  bat  in  deeds.  \o  rtfeimee  to  the  fia 
ward*  made.  A  day  or  two  after,  he  was  tent  away  oo  an  errand  Id 
dt  half  a  mile.  He  was  laqMiMd  and  afieeied  by  thk  mark  of 
from  that  time  never  abated  hie  freedom,  thoagh  intrmted  to 
at  great  dLctauoea.  But  be  ooald  nerer  after  bear  certain  ChriMDaa  fajmaa  with- 
out shedding  t«ars :  and  long  Mbse^neatly.  in  a  confidential  oommanicBtiim  to  Mr. 
Witiheni.  renfiectiog  eoroe  act  of  his  former  life,  (an  nnbordening  of  the  ovcrladea 
oonscienoe,  which  was  very  common  with  the  inmates,  and  always  vohmtary  :  Ibr 
they  were  told  on  their  arrival,  that  their  past  life  should  nerer  be  spoken  ef  nnles 
between  tbem  and  him«elf.;  he  referred  to  the  dedaife  efifect  of  that  accne  of  hyv- 
iag-kindness.  npDo  bis  feefings  and  eharaeler. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  this  insutntion  is,  that  the  ehildren  are  not  stimnlated  hf 
the  worldly  nvXiTes  of  feme,  wealth,  or  personal  aggrandiieniCBt.  The  superin- 
tendent dues  not  inflame  them  with  the  ambition ,  that  if  they  surpass  each  other 
at  recitation,  and  make  splendid  displays  at  poblie  eiaminations,  they  shaD,  in  tha 
end.  become  liigh  military  ofl&cers,  tx  congress  men.  or  eicite  the  envy  of  aO  by 
their  wealth  or  feme.  On  the  other  hand,  so  fer  as  the  vorid*s  ffoods  are  eon- 
osmed,  he  commends  and  habituates  them  to  the  idea  of  an  honorable  poverty; 
and  the  only  riches  with  which  he  dazxles  their  iniaginatioos  are  the  riches  of  good 
works.  He  l«ioks  to  them  as  his  hope  for  redeeming  othcfs  from  the  sfmera 
whence  they  themselves  were  taken  ;  and  there  hare  been  aaany  touching  in- 
stances of  the  reformation  of  parents  and  femilies.  for  whom  the  natural  aftction 
first  sprang  up  in  these  children's  hearts,  after  they  had  learned  the  biesaingB  of 
home  and  what  the  ties  of  nature  reallv  are. 

• 

One  <jf  the  most  interaiting  effects  <^  this  charity  is  the  charity  which  it  repro- 
dnc(fs  in  its  objects :  and  thus  it  is  shown  that,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  aetiona 
of  grKid  men — provided  they  are  also  wise — not  less  than  good  seed,  will  prodnea 
thirty,  or  sixty,  or  a  hundred  fold  of  beneficent  fruit.  Mr.  Wichem  makes  a  great 
point  rif  celebrating  Christmas,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  are  in  the  habit  of 
aending  small  sums  <^  money,  and  articles  of  various  kinds  to  adcm  the  featiiaL 
This  money  has  often  been  voluntarily  appropriated  by  the  ehildren,  to  charitable 
parp<M»e9.  They  frequently  give  away  their  pennies,  and  instances  have  happened 
where  they  have  literally  emptied  their  little  purses  into  the  hands  of  pover^  and 
distrei«.  and  taken  off  their  own  clothes  to  cover  the  naked.  On  one  nrrsaiisi,  six 
poor  children  had  been  found  by  some  of  the  scholars,  and  invited  to  the  Christ 
mas  festival.  There  they  were  clothed,  and  many  useful  and  pleasing  articles, 
made  by  the  givers,  were  presented  to  them.  One  of  the  boya  read  a  pami^ 
from  the  histor>'  of  Christ,  and  the  Christmas  songs  and  other  aonga  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise  were  sung.  To  the  sound  of  the  oigan,  which  a  friend  had  pre- 
sented to  the  little  chapel,  some  verses  welcoming  the  strangers,  succeeded.  Tha 
guests  then  departed,  blessing  the  house  and  its  kind  inhalNtanti ;  but  who  can 
doubt  that  a  voice  of  gladness,  more  precious  than  all  woridW  apjdansea,  aprang  up 
unbidden  and  exulting  in  the  hearts  of  the  little  benefeotorsf 

But  among  numerous  less  conspicuous  instances  of  the  change  wniught  by  wise 
and  appropriate  moral  means,  in  the  character  of  these  so  lately  abandoned  chil- 
dren, the  most  remarkable  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  great  Hamburgh  fin,  in 
May.  1S41>.  In  July,  1843,  I  saw  the  vast  chasm  which  the  confli^ntkin  had 
made  in  the  center  of  that  great  city.  The  second  day  of  the  fire,  when  people  wcra 
driven  from  the  city  in  crowds,  and  houseless  and  half  frantic  auflferefa  came  to  tha 
Rauhe-llans  for  shelter,  the  children,  some  of  whom  had  frienda  and  rdativfs  ia 
the  city,  became  intensely  excited,  and  beaought  Mr.  Wichem  fer  leave  to  ^  ia 
and  make  themselves  useful  to  the  sufferers.  Not  without  great  annatj  as  to  the 
force  of  the  temptations  for  escape  or  for  plunder  that  might  aanQ  then  in  aadi  la 
exposed  and  tumultuous  scene,  he  gave  permisrion  to  a  band  of  twenty-two  to  a^ 
oompany  him,  on  condition  that  they  would  keep  together  as  nrnoh  as  pQaable.and 
return  with  liim  at  an  appointed  time.  This  they  readily  promised :  nor  did  they 
disappoint  him.  Their  conduct  was  physically  as  wdl  as  morally  licroio.  They 
nshed  into  the  greatest  dangers  to  save  fife  and  property,  and  thimmh  MOietiBMP 
fTCBsed  to  receive  rewards,  they  steadily  refnaed  them.  At  alitod  Intwik  dMy 
mnnied  to  the  ap^^Wd  |teca  V>  Ttawaro  the  oonfideaee  of  tfadr  iipiffiBr.    Oto 
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I, « lad  remained  abaent  long  beyond  tlie  time  agreed  upon,  Imt  at  Vi* 
lie  appeared,  quite  exhawted  by  the  labor  of  nTing  aome  Tenable  property.  Bfir. 
Wichem  afterwarda  learned  from  the  owner,  not  firam  the  lad,  that  he  had  steadfly 
refoaed  the  oompenaatioD  ofiered  to,  and  even  urged  upon  him.  When  the  oom- 
pany  returned  home  at  the  appointed  time,  he  sent  forth  another  band  under  thft 
oare  of  a  house-father,  and  these  exerted  themaelves  in  the  «une  fiuthful  and  efll- 
dent  manner.  This  was  done  as  long  as  the  neoessity  of  the  case  required.  Yrodk 
this  time  the  Rauhe-Haus  was  the  resort  of  the  poor  and  homeless,  and  not  for 
days  only,  but  for  weeks.  The  pupils  shared  with  them  their  food,  and  even  slept 
upon  the  ground  to  give  their  beds  to  the  destitute,  sick,  and  injured.  I  can  har^ 
refrain  from  narrating  many  other  facts  of  a  similar  character  connected  with  thia 
institution,  for  if  the  augels  rejoice  over  a  rescued  sinner,  why  should  not  we  par- 
take of  that  joy  when  it  ia  our  brother  who  is  ransomed  T 

In  his  report  for  1845,  Mr.  Wichem  says,  the  institution  was  actually  so  im- 
poverished by  the  demand  made  upon  it  at  that  time,  and  the  demands  upon  pub- 
lic charity  have  since  been  so  great  in  that  unfortunate  city,  that  the  inmates  ha?a 
been  almost  reduced  to  suffering  from  the  necessaries  of  life,  particularly  as  he  waa 
induced  to  receive  several  children  rendered  homeless  by  that  calamity.  To  this 
object,  however,  even  the  children  of  the  house  were  ready  and  willing  to  con- 
tribute portions  of  their  wardrobe,  and  they  submitted  oheerfully  to  other  priva^ 
tioDs.  Mr.  Wichem  regretted  above  all  other  things  the  neoessity  of  refusing 
many  applications,  and  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  citizens  of  Hamburgh,  to  stat6| 
that  on  an  appeal  made  by  him  for  funds  to  erect  a  new  building,  they  were  gen- 
erously and  promptly  raised  by  those  who  had  such  unusual  claims  upon  their 
oharity. 

A  single  remark,  I  must  be  allowed  to  make.  When  an  individual  efiecti  ao 
much  good,  it  seems  to  be  often  thought  that  he  accomplishes  it  by  virtue  of  some 
oharm  or  magic,  or  preternatural  influence,  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  can  noi 
partake.  The  superintendent  of  the  Rauhe-Haus  is  a  refutation  of  this  idea. 
Laboriously,  perseveringly,  unintermittingly,  he  uses  means  for  the  acoomplishF> 
ment  of  his  desired  ends.  When  I  put  to  him  the  question,  in  what  manner  be 
produced  these  transforming  effects  upon  his  charge,  his  answer  was,  ^*  By  active 
oooupations,  music,  and  Christian  love."  Two  or  three  things  should  be  stated  in 
explanation  of  this  compendious  reply.  When  anew  subject  comes  to  the  Rauhe- 
Haus,  he  is  first  received  into  Mr.  Wichem*s  own  fiunily.  Here,  under  the 
wise  and  watchful  guardianship  of  the  master,  he  is  initiated  into  the  new  life  of 
action,  thought,  feeling,  which  he  is  expected  to  lead.  His  dispositions  aie 
watched,  his  character  is  studied  ;  and  as  soon  as  prudence  allows,  he  is  trana- 
ferred  to  that  one  of  the  little  colonies  whose  house-fiiither  is  best  qualified  to  man- 
age hia  peculiarities  of  temperament  and  disposition.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  increase  of  its  numlMrs,  Mr.  Wichem  found  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  bestow  the  requisite  oare  and  oversight  upon  each  one  of 
hia  pupila  which  his  necessities  demanded.  He  cast  about  for  assistance,  and 
though  he  was  able  to  find  those  in  the  community  who  had  enough  of  the  spirit 
of  benevolence  and  self-sacrifice  to  undertake  the  difficult  labor  to  which  his  own 
liie  waa  devoted,  yet  he  soon  found  that  they  had  not  the  other  requinte  qnalifke^ 
tions  to  make  their  benevolent  purposes  available.  He  could  find  enough  well-in- 
tentioned persons  to  superintend  the  workshops,  gardens,  &c.,  but  they  had  not 
iatelleotnal  competency.  So  he  could  find  schoolmasters  who  could  give  gooa 
lessons,  but  they  were  not  masters  of  any  handicraft.  He  was  therefore  driven,  aa 
he  says,  to  the  expedient  of  preparing  a  class  of  teachers,  to  become  his  auxiliariea 
in  the  work.  For  thia  end,  he  has  superadded  to  his  original  plan  a  school  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers ;  first  to  supply  himself,  then  to  send  abroad  to  open  other 
institutions  similar  to  Us  own,  and  thirdly  to  become  superintendenti  of  prisona. 
This  Isst  object  he  deems  very  important  Questions  about  prison -architecture,  ba 
aays,  have  givmi  a  new  literature  to  the  world  ;  but  as  yet,  nothing,  or  but  little^ 
Is  done  to  improve  the  character  or  increase  the  qualificationa  of  prison-keepera. 
I  have  often  felt  the  force  of  this  remark,  in  the  numerous  continental  pnaona 
which  I  have  visited.  Though  the  masters  of  the  prisons  have  generally  appeared 
to  be  very  respectable  men,  yet  the  assistants  or  deputy- turnkeys  have  very  oflea 
aeemed  to  belong  to  a  low  order  of  sooiety,  from  whose  mannera,  oonveraation,  or 
treatment  of  the  priaoners,  no  good  influence  could  be  ezpeotod. 
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Hub  feoond  iiurtitation  of  Mr.  Wiohem  m  in  reality  «  Donna]  aQhool,  whieb  te 
naoefluties  of  his  ntiiation  suggeated,  and  foroed  him  to  eaCabliah. 

During  the  ten  yean  of  the  exiatenoe  of  this  inatitntion,  there  have  been  ooa 
hundred  and  thirty-two  children  recdved  into  it.  Of  theae  about  eighty  were 
there  on  the  1st  of  Jaly,  1843.  Only  two  had  mn  away,  who  not  either  Tolonta- 
rily  returned,  or,  being  brought  back,  had  not  volontarily  remained.  The  two 
unreclaimed  fugitives  committed  offenses,  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  were  imprisoned. 

Who  can  reflect  upon  this  history,  where  we  see  a  self-sacrificing  man,  by  the 
mds  of  wisdom  and  Christian  love,  exercising,  as  it  were,  the  evil  spirits  from  mora 
than  a  hundred  of  the  worst  children  whom  a  corrupted  state  of  society  has  en- 
gendered •,  who  can  see  this,  without  bdng  reminded  c^  some  case,  perhaps  within 
nil)  own  personal  knowledge,  where  a  passionate,  ignorant  and  perverse  teacher, 
who,  for  tlie  sake  of  saving  a  few  dollars  of  money,  or  from  some  other  low  mo- 
tive, has  been  put  in  possession  of  an  equal  number  of  fine-apirited  children,  and 
has,  even  in  a  short  space  of  time,  put  an  evil  spirit  into  the  bosom  of  them  all  T 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  reference  to  the  class  of  institutions  now  onder  oob- 


■deration,  is  the  high  character  of  the  men.  for  capacity,  for  attainments,  for  •»»» 
rank,  who  prendo  over  them.  At  the  heaa  of  a  private  orphan  boose  in  Potsdam, 
ia  the  venerable  Von  Tttrk.  According  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  Von  Tiirk  is  a 
nobleman.  His  talents  and  acquisitiona  were  such  that  at  a  very  early  age,  he 
was  elevated  to  the  bench.  This  was,  probably,  an  office  for  life,  and  was  attended 
with  honors  and  emoluments.  He  officiated  as  judge  for  fourteen  years ;  but  in 
the  course  of  this  time,  so  many  criminal  cases  were  brought  before  him  for  adjudi- 
oation,  whose  only  cause  and  origin  were  so  plainly  reibrable  to  early  nq|^-t  in 
the  culprit^s  education,  that  tlie  noble  heart  of  the  judge  could  no  longer  bear  to 
prouounco  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  prisoners ;  for  he  looked  upon 
them  as  men,  who,  almost  without  a  paradox,  might  be  called  guUtleta  offenden, 
While  holding  the  office  of  judge  he  waa  appointed  school  inspector.  The  para- 
mount importance  of  the  latter  office  grew  upon  his  mind  as  he  executed  its  duties, 
imtil,  at  last,  he  came  to  the  full  conception  of  the  grand  and  sacred  truth,  how 
much  more  intrinsically  honorable  is  the  vocation  of  the  teacher,  who  saves  from 
crime  and  from  wrong,  than  the  magistrates  who  waits  till  they  are  oommitted, 
and  then  avenge  them.  He  immediately  resigned  his  office  of  judge,  with  its  Ufo- 
tenure  and  its  salary  ;  traveled  to  Switzerland,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the 
care  of  Pestalozzi ;  and,  after  availing  himself  for  three  years  of  the  instmctiooa  of 
that  celebrated  teacher,  he  returned  to  take  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum.  Sines 
that  time  he  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  care  of  the  neglected  and  destitute. 
He  lives  in  ns  plain  and  inexpensive  a  style  as  our  well-off  farmers  and  mechanics, 
and  devotes  his  income  to  the  welfiire  of  the  needy.  I  was  told  by  hia  personal 
friends  that  he  not  only  deprived  himself  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  aobmittcd  to 
many  privations  in  order  to  appropriate  his  small  income  to  others  whom  he  con- 
aidcrcd  more  needy  ;  and  that  his  wife  and  family  cordially  and  cheerfully  shared 
such  privations  with  him  for  the  same  object.  To  what  extent  would  our  own 
community  sympathize  with,  or  appreciate  the  act,  if  one  of  the  judges  of  our 
higher  courts,  or  any  other  official  dignitary,  should  resign  an  office  of  honor  and 
of  proBt  to  become  the  instructor  of  children. 

Even  now,  when  the  once  active  and  vigorous  frame  of  the  patriarchal  roan  is 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  he  empkjys  himself  in  teaching  agriculture,  ti^ 
gethcr  with  the  branches  commonly  taught  in  the  Prussian  schools,  to  a  elaas  of  or- 
phan boys.  \Vhat  warrior,  who  rests  at  last  fVom  the  labors  of  the  tented  field,  after 
a  hfe  of  victories ;  what  statesman,  whose  name  isfimiiliar  in  all  the  courts  of  the  civi- 
lized world ;  what  orator,  who  attracts  towards  himself  tides  of  men  wherever  be 
may  move  in  his  splendid  course ;  what  one  of  all  these  would  not,  at  the  sunset 
of  life,  exchange  his  fame  and  his  clustering  honors,  for  that  preckNia  and  abound- 
ing  treasury  of  holy  and  beneficent  deeds,  the  remembrance  of  which  thia  good 
old  man  is  about  to  carry  into  another  world  !  Do  we  not  need  a  new  spirit  in  our 
community,  and  especially  in  our  schools,  which  shall  display  only  objeols  of  vir- 
tuous ambition  before  the  eyes  of  our  emulous  youth  ;  and  teaon  them  that  wo 
height  of  official  stati<Hi  nor  splendor  of  professional  renown,  can  equal  in  the  eya 
of  Heaven,  and  of  aU  good  men^  the  true  glory  of  alifo  oonaaerateaj|a^ 
of  mankind  7 


HOLLAND. 


The  goyemment  of  the  Netherlands  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  Europe  to 
classify  its  criminals — separating  those  under  eighteen  years  from  the  older,  by 
placing  the  former  at  first,  of  both  sexes,  in  a  central  penitentiary  at  Rotterdam, 
and  afler  a  trial  of  tlio  inconvenience  of  associating  the  boys  and  girls  under  the 
same  roo^  by  removing  the  girls  to  a  separate  establishment  at  Amsterdam. 
M.  Cousin,  in  his  report  on  "  Tfie  state  of  education  in  HoUand  as  regards  schoolt 
for  the  workijig  classes  and  for  the  poor"  gives  the  following  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  institution  at  Rotterdam  in  1836. 

Pbison  and  ScnooL  for  Juvenile  Offenders  at  Rotterdam. 

I  saw  a  charitable  institution  at  Rotterdam,  so  singular  in  its  nature,  and 
where  primary  instruction  forms  so  important  a  part,  tliat  I  must  say  a  few 
words  respecting  it ;  I  mean  the  penitentiary  for  young  boys.  I  shaU  give  ft 
sufficiently  correct  notion  of  the  excellent  system  upon  winch  the  prisons  in 
Holland  are  managed,  by  saying,  that  the  central  prisons  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  one  for  young  people  below  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  the 
other  for  older  persons.  The  central  penitentiary  for  young  persons,  established 
at  Rotterdam,  used  to  receive  young  prisoners  of  both  sexes ;  they  were  rigidly 
separated  from  each  other  in  the  court  yards,  and  in  the  rooms  where  they  got 
their  meals,  and  there  were  distinct  schools  for  each  sex.  In  spite  of  all  these 
precautions,  however,  experience  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  separating  them 
entirely,  and  of  having  one  penitentiary  for  boys  and  another  for  girls.  The 
girls  are  at  Amsterdam ;  the  boys  at  Rotterdam.  I  examined  the  last  with  the 
most  minute  attention. 

The  object  which  they  have  in  view  in  those  places  is  not  only  to  make  the 
young  people  submissive  and  correct  in  their  conduct  during  the  time  of  their 
imprisonment,  but  to  improve  them.  The  imprisonment  itselfj  and  the  severity 
of  the  discipiine,  constitute  the  just  punishment  for  the  offense ;  for  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  there  should  be  punishment  But  the  chastisement  would  not  be 
adapted  to  its  proper  end,  if  it  did  not  tend  to  improve  the  criminal,  and  every 
possible  care  is  taken  that  the  prison  should  deserve  the  title  of  a  penitentiary, 
xhey  work  upon  the  young  offenders  by  the  combined  effects  of  the  prison  dis- 
cipline ;  1st,  by  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected,  in  order  to  give  them 
notions  of  order  and  of  submission  to  authority ;  and  2dly,  by  the  labor  they 
have  to  go  through,  for  which  purpose  there  are  workshops  of  different  kinds. 
The  system  of  the  house  is  military ;  all  the  officers  are  dressed  in  uniform, 
and  preserve  a  grave  and  decent  deportment,  whicli  of  itself  is  an  excellent  les- 
son. The  diet  is  wholesome,  but  very  coarse ;  and  so  it  ought  to  be.  There  is 
not  a  separate  cell  for  each  prisoner,  but  the  dormitories  have  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  beds,  which  are  all  hanmiocks,  and  every  thing  was  dean  and  conven- 
iently arranged. 

The  school  consists  of  about  sixty  young  prisoners,  all  dressed  ahlce  in  coarse 
but  clean  linen  jackets  and  trousers.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  progress 
which  their  copy  books  showed  they  had  made,  and  fit)quently  in  a  very  ^ort 
time ;  and  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  their  singing.  We  must,  however, 
recollect  that  it  was  not  in  intelligence  these  youths  were  wanting.  The  mas- 
tor  is  a  young  man,  with  a  grave  and  mild  manner,  who  seems  like  the  father 
of  his  j^  ^''la.  It  had  been  proposed  to  give  him  one  of  the  jailers  as  an  assist- 
•nt  to  keep  order ;  this  he  declined,  assigning  as  a  reason,  tlb^X  \\.  ^cra^^^Vy^  «^ 
if  he  was  afraid ;  and  ao  he  manages  the  whole  Bchoolb&XDBK^    "Eft  ^fin^:tatflk\iM^ 
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Tbb  following  accouDt  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  educational  in- 
•titutions  of  Belgium,  is  mainly  a  translation  from  a  Report*  by  M. 
Ducpetiaux,  Inspector  Greneral  of  Prisons  and  Charitable  Institutions,  to 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  on  Agricultural  Colonies,  Rural  Schools,  and 
Schools  of  Reform,  for  indigent,  vagrant  and  mendicant  children  and 
youth,  in  1851. 

1.  Purpoie  of  the  Reform  SehooU;  preliminary  meaevree;  hatit  oforg^tmi' 
sotton. 

Tlie  sttention  of  goreminent  hss  Ions  been  directed  to  the  oondition  of  the  poor 
Tonih,  beggan,  and  vagrantB,  who  are  weltered  in  the  alms-boiiMs  and  imprisooed 
by  the  ooorti.  From  the  misfortoDcs  which  ha^e  of  late  yean  Men  apon  the 
population  both  of  East  and  West  Flanders,  the  number  of  these  children  and 
youth  has  rapidly  increased.  According  to  a  return  madb  in  1848,  this  inoretBe, 
ibr  the  three  yean  preceding,  was  as  foSows : 

TOfvn  UMvmaB.  IMf.  Ml.  IMV.  vovAk 

In  prisons, 2,575        5,886        9,352        17,813 

In  ataM-houses, 1,823        2,914        3,697  8,434 

Total, 4,398        8,800       13,049        26,247 

Thus,  in  the  short  ^psoe  of  three  years,  26,247  children  and  youth  of  both  sexes 
were  registered  as  admitted  into  the  prisons  and  alms-houses.  There  are  un* 
doubtedly  repetitions  in  this  number ;  the  same  children  are  recorded  twice,  thrice. 
or  even  oftener,  on  the  same  register.  But  on  the  other  hand  this  estimate  did 
not  include  children  admitted  into  prisons  with  their  parents ;  numbering,  during 
Uie  same  period,  some  thousands. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  besides,  that  the  principal  alms-houses,  bemg  entirely  filled 
during  the  crisis  of  distress,  were  oblised  to  limit  or  even  to  suspend  admianoo. 
Hence  a  great  part  of  the  increase  in  ue  number  unprisoned.  Shut  out  from  the 
slma-houses,  many  of  these  unfortunate  people,  to  escape  from  hunger,  cold,  and 
death,  asked  admission  into  the  prisons,  and  even  oonunitted  small  misdemeanots 
fai  order  to  gain  the  right  of  such  admission. 

So  wretched  aspectade  has  shown  the  neoessity  of  energetic  measures  to  oppose 
a  barrier  to  this  invasion  of  poverty,  and  to  snatch  this  mass  of  unfortunate  yoodi 
from  influences  which,  by  perpetuating  their  degradation  and  their  misery,  expose 
society  to  incessant  perils  and  increasing  expense. 

The  department  of  justice  prepared  a  plan,  chiefly  with  this  design,  for  the  es- 
taUiahment  of  special  reform  schoob,  for  poor  youth,  botgars,  and  vagrants  of  bodi 
sexes.  This  plan  was  presented  to  the  Chamber  at  Representatives,  Nov.  17, 
1846 ;  and  was  thoroughly  exammed  by  a  conmiittee  of  the  central  section,  {teetitn 
e^KtraU,)  which  reported  on  it.  May  6, 1847.  The  government  prepared  a  new 
plan,  baaed  on  this  report,  whidi  it  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 

*  Ootonlas  Afrieolcs,  Beolss  Rnralas  eC  Beolas  d«  Reforms  poor  l«s  lodigents,  les  mwidlsnrs 
SClss vagabonds,  eC spSelslsment pour  Iss enisats des dsox sexes, en  flniiee, en  AHeisgns, 
en  f^ranee,  en  AngleteiTe,  dans  Iss  Fiy«>B«s  et  en  Belgtque.  Rapport  addreasC  a  M.  Tes^ 
lOaistrs  ds  la  Justlee,  per  M.  Dueptdsaxi  Inspestsur  OteCral  des  prisons,  As. 
WL 
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Feb.  28,  1848.    This  having  been  thoroughly  diacased  by  both  Chsmben, 
pamcd  into  a  law  concerning  alms-honses  and  refonn  schools,  April  3, 1848. 

The  fifth  article  of  that  law  enacts  that  the  regular  alms-houses  shall  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  reception  of  adult  paupers,  be^ars,  and  vagrants.  That  the  gor- 
ernnicnt  shall  erect  special  establishments  for  young  paupen,  beggars,  and 
vagrants  of  both  sexes,  under  Mzteen  years  of  age. 

These  cstablinhments  phall  be  so  organized  as  to  employ  the  boys,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  agriculture,  and  to  instruct  them  in  such  labor  as  may  be  profitably 
practiced  in  the  fields.  The  two  sexes  shall  always  be  placed  in  distixict  and  sepa- 
rate establishments. 

l^y  article  7,  the  expense  of  support  to  be  paid  by  the  communes  for  the  youth 
admitted  into  these  establishments  is  never  to  exceed,  for  the  communes  of  eaeh 
province,  the  expense  of  support  of  the  inmates  of  the  alms-houses  of  each  province. 

The  organization,  management,  and  discipline  of  these  establishments  are  de- 
termined by  royal  decrees,  which  are  not  to  issuo  without  hearing  tho  permanent 
deputations  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Six  hundred  thousand  francs  (about  $1'20,0()0)  is  appropriated  for  the  land  and 
buildings  for  tlicse  establishments,  and  fur  fittings,  furniture,  and  other 
exponsi's. 

Tlio  ^)vcrnmont  is  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  of  all 
under  the  above  law,  and  of  the  condition  of  ite  institutions  established  in  confor- 
mity with  it. 

<  lovernment  engaged  actively  in  the  execution  of  the  law  of  the  3d  of  Aptil, 
1 848.  llie  necessary  preparatory  investigations  and  operations  occupied  a  portioa 
of  that  year ;  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  1 849,  a  royal  decree  ordered  the  estaUidi- 
mcnt  of  two  reform  schools  in  the  commune  of  Uuysselede,  (West  Blanden;) 
one  to  receive  5(H)  boys,  and  the  other  for  400  girls  and  young  ohildroi  of  from 
two  to  seven  ycors  old. 

Separate  buildings  are  to  be  used  f<yr  these  two  institutions,  ao  as  strictly  to  pK- 
scrve  tho  separation  ^f  the  sexes.  These,  however,  are  to  be  ao  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  a  common  direction,  to  combine  their  labor  economically,  and  to  render 
certain  mutual  senices,  so  as  to  reduce  the  expense  of  management  and  h'>use- 
keeping. 

The  former  of  these  establishments  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  organized : 
it  will  soon  be  able  to  receive  its  entire  complement.  The  erection  of  the  tecond 
depends  at  present  upon  the  extension  of  the  estate,  of  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
aiun  to  speak  below. 

2.  General  arrangement  of  the  agricultural  reform  school  for  hoyt. 

Tliis  establishment  occupies^ the  premises  of  a  sugar-house  erected  aome  yean 
since,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  in  the  beginning  of  1849, 
and  has  been  altered  and  enlarged  for  its  present  use.  The  &rm  which  belonged 
with  them  lias  been  so  much  enlai^^,  as  to  bring  it  into  convenient  business  com- 
rannication  with  an  estate  of  some  200  hectares,  (about  500  acres ;)  a  road  has 
been  built  to  open  a  direct  communication  with  the  canal,  and  with  the  railroad 
from  Ciand  to  Bruges ;  the  transhipment  and  transport  of  manure  has  been  facili- 
tated by  the  construction  of  a  wharf  and  of  a  large  cistern  at  the  edge  of  the  canal ; 
lastly,  a  bteain-enginc  of  five  horse  power  has  been  erected  for  milling  grain,  Fus- 
ing water,  heating  tho  main  building,  and  cooking  for  the  workmen  and  cattle ; 
arrangements  art;  in  progress  for  connecting  with  it  an  elevator,  a  thrashing  ma- 
chine, a  straw-cutter,  a  turnip-cutter,  &Q.  All  these  machinea  wiU  euonomiae 
labor,  and  will  enable  the  managers  to  employ  to  the  best  advantage  the  strength 
and  skill  of  the  laborers,  instead  of  employing  them  in  turning  wheels  and  in 
other  purely  mechaniod  and  monotonous  labor. 

3.  Arrangement  of  the  buUdingg  of  the  §chool  and  farm. 

Tlic  buildings  of  the  reform  school  are  regularly  arranged,  and  may  be  oooad- 
ercd  under  two  heads,  viz.,  the  school  prc^r,  and  the  fitrm. 

1 .  The  school  comprehends  all  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  oflloea  the  opcn- 
tiona,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  officers ;  which  occupy  the  two  wings  toward 
the  road.  The  central  building  contains,  in  the  lower  story,  the  dininff-room  of 
tho  pupils,  furnished  with  tables  seating  500  children,  two  sdiool-rooma,  Sm  prind* 
nal  office  for  buaincss  and  the  dining-room  of  the  oflioen ;  in  the  ■eoaoaaloiyii 
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flbaf  large  dormitories,  each  furnished  with  a  hnndred  and  twenty-fbar  ooti,  a  tm- 
perintendent^i  chamber,  and  wash-standafor  the  pupils.  In  the  garret  is  a  large 
reservoir  filled  bv  the  steam-engine,  which  distribntes  water  to  all  parts  of  the  es- 
tablishment   The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  warmed  by  a  furnace. 

To  the  right  of  the  central  building,  fooing  fh>m  the  road,  are  the  kitchen  of  the 
pnpils,  the  baker}*,  the  steam-engine  with  its  appurtenances,  the  pantry  and  the 
store-rooms  ;  to  the  left,  the  kitchen  of  the  officers,  a  plunge-bath  or  swimming- 
bath,  baths,  a  fire-pump,  and  in  the  second  story,  the  infirmary  of  the  pupils  with 
its  dependencies.  Lastly,  the  play-ground  of  the  pupils  is  bounded  on  three  ridea 
by  a  building  of  one  story,  over  which  are  ample  granaries ;  in  this  building  are 
the  workshops,  the  forge,  carpenter's  shop,  spinning  and  weaving  rooms,  the  tailor's, 
shoemaker's  and  straw-weaver's  shops,  <S^.,  as  well  as  a  temporary  wash-house,  to 
serve  until  the  completion  of  the  girls'  school.  The  chapel  stands  at  one  comer ; 
H  is  built  in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  elegant ;  and  near  it,  as  in  the  reform  school 
at  Mettray,  is  a  small  cell  for  such  young  beggars  and  vagrants  as  are  sent  to  the 
school  for  punishment,  and  for  the  pupils  in  such  aggravated  or  exceptional  cases 
as  require  such  quarantine  or  discipline. 

S.  The  farm  buildings,  standing  near  the  school,  comprehend  a  dwelling-house 
for  the  farmer  and  the  farm  laborers,  stables  for  firom  80  to  100  head  of  cattle,  a 
dairy,  two  stables  for  12  horses,  two  piggeries,  a  sheep-fold,  a  poultry-yard,  two 
covered  receptacles  for  manure,  a  roomy  barn,  and  a  large  carriage  house  for 
vehicles  and  farming  tools,  over  which  are  lofts  fur  hay.  A  watering  place  for  the 
cattle,  and  large  cisterns  for  liquid  manure  and  for  drainings  complete  those  ar- 
rangements ;  which  on  the  whole  and  in  detail,  farniph  a  real  model  farm. 

All  the  buildings  which  we  have  enumerated,  together  with  the  two  court-yards 
of  the  school  and  the  enclosure  around  which  stand  the  mills  and  wood-houtes, 
form  nearly  a  regular  parallelogram,  of  135  metres  long,  and  200  wide,  (about 
450  feet  by  650.) 

4.  Extent  and  division  of  the  estate. 

The  property  of  Ruysselede  contains  126  hectares,  89  ares,  10  centiares,  (about 
320  acres ;)  it  forms  an  isosceles  triangle  with  the  vertex  to  the  northwest  and 
the  base  to  the  southeast.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  new  road  laid  out  by 
the  establishment,  and  on  the  others  by  public  roads,  so  that  it  is  quite  separated 
from  the  estates  adjoining.  It  is  divided  into  squares,  chess-board-wise,  generally 
containing  fh>m  1  to  3  hectares  (2^  to  71  acres)  each,  and  separated  by  rows  and 
■venues  of  larch,  fir,  and  wild  cherry,  wnich  last  serve  for  cart-paths,  &o.  The 
aoil  is  a  gray  sand,  without  any  mixture  of  clay,  and  therefore  light,  friable,  and 
easily  worked.  But  it  also,  to  become  productive,  requires  careful  cultivation,  and 
large  quantitiee  of  manure,  especially  liquid  manure.  For  this  reason  the  au- 
thorities of  the  school  have  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the  jail  (maison  de 
force)  at  Gand,  for  the  annual  delivery  of  about  10,000  hectolitres  (about  4,200 
hogsheads)  of  solid  and  liquid  manure. 

5.  Measures  of  organization  ;  decrees  and  instructions. 

The  department  of  justice,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  reform  school,  has 
nMceasively  taken  different  measures  for  their  organization.  The  royal  decree  of 
>  March  8,  1849,  determines  the  number,  duties,  and  salaries  of  the  officers,  and  ap- 
points  a  committee  of  from  three  to  five  members  of  the  legislature  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  reform  schools.  The  decree  of  May  7,  1849,  com- 
pleted this  arrangement  by  determining  the  mode  of  filling  vacancies  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

The  continued  imprisonment  by  the  commissioner  of  beggary  and  vagrancy 
oaosing  much  inconvenience,  the  decree  of  February  28, 1850,  ordered  their  im- 
mediate transfer  to  the  reform  schools,  where  they  will  serve  out  their  terms  in 
separate  quarters. 

A  royal  decree  of  the  same  date  with  the  last,  extends  the  provisions  of  the 
decree  of  December  14,  1848,  for  the  assistance  of  liberated  convicts,  to  young 
paupers,  beggars,  and  vagrants,  at  their  dismissal  fh>m  the  reform  schools.  There 
is  to  be  opened  in  each  of  these  estabb'shmentB  a  register  of  the  offers  which  may 
be  made  by  farmers  and  other  employers,  to  hire,  on  certain  conditions,  such  of 
the  pnpils  as  may  poawas  the  requisite  qualifications. 

liie  minialerial  oizeolar  of  Mwoh  2, 1850,  calla  the  attention  of  pnblio  proaeoa- 
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ton  to  the  purpose  of  tlie  reform  ■ohoob,  mni  tammbm  inwiaUe  tvUm  te  te 
•mmgement  of  transfers  to,  ind  among  them.  Another  oiroalar,  of  dia  him 
date,  sends  similar  instmotions  to  the  governors  of  proTineea. 

Lastly,  the  ruyal  decree  of  Jaly  3,  1850,  spedfiea  the  oonditioiiB  and  tena  cf 
admission  to  the  reform  schools,  and  of  dismission  from  them. 

By  this  decree,  and  by  the  law  of  April  3, 1848,  the  reform  sohocb  ara  flspeoUtf 
designed. 

1.  For  yoong  paupers,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  preaent  thr  manlves  toI- 
uitarily  for  admission,  with  a  oertifioato  from  the  municipal  authority  of  their  pbee 
of  settlement,  or  from  the  municipal  auUiority  of  the  neighborhood  where  thsy 
happen  to  be,  o»  where  their  usual  residence  is. 

2.  For  young  paupers  holding  a  certificate  from  the  permanent  deputation,  fttan 
the  governor  of  the  province,  or  from  the  commissary  of  the  district  (arrondisse- 
ment)  in  which  the  place  of  settlement  of  such  paupers,  their  rendenoe,  or  casoai 
locality,  may  be. 

3.  For  children  and  youth  sentenced  by  the  oommissioaer  of  beggary  or 
vagrancy. 

4.  For  children  acquitted  by  him,  but  retained  under  the penal  oode  to  ba 

educated,  up  to  a  certain  age,  in  a  house  of  correction. 

5.  For  children  not  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor,  indented  with  formers,  artisiM, 
or  charitable  institutions. 

6.  Numbert ;  entriet,  ^, 

The  first  pupils  entered  in  March,  1849,  shortly  after  the  purohaae  of  the  pmp» 
erty  and  the  commencement  of  the  preparatoiy  work.  There  were  admitted  at  fint 
19  children  from  the  alms-house  of  Bruges,  then  15  from  that  of  Combre ;  a  fittia 
after  these  were  admitted  ()3  young  beggars  and  vasrants  acquitted  by  the  ooutsas 
having  acted  without  knowledge,  but  detained  unc&r  the  66th  article  of  the  peaal 
oode,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  juvenile  penitentiary  of  Saint  Hubert,  for  waat 
of  any  proper  receptacle.  These,  with  24  received  nngly  during  the  same  time, 
make  a  total  of  121  pupils  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850. 

From  that  time  to  January  1st,  1851,  the  number  has  been  aa  in  the  foOowiig 
table: 

Acquitted  by  the  courts,  but  detained  by  law  in  a  house  of  eorraetioB, ...    99 

Sentenced  on  application  of  communes, 156 

Sent  by  benevolent  institutiona, 3 

Total, 951 

Young  paupers  entering  the  reform  schools  voluntarily,  are  kept  for  at  least  ax 
months  the  first  time ;  and  for  at  least  one  year,  if  they  nave  been  in  the  school 
before,  or  if  they  have  before  been  inmates  of  an  ahno-house.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  civil  authority  of  their  place  of  settlement,  their  fomily,  or  any  respenii- 
ble  person,  may  claim  their  dismission,  upon  engaging  to  provide  for  their  ^nea- 
tion,  apprenticeship,  and  support.  Demands  for  such  purjraae  are  to  be  addressed 
to  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  council  of  the  province  to  which  such  pnpfls 
bdong  •,  directly,  if  nuide  by  the  civil  authority  of  their  place  of  settlement ;  if  by  tbsir 
fomily,  or  by  strangers,  then  through  the  dvil  authority  which  would  have  juris- 
diction in  tho  case.  The  deputation  determines  upon  the  security  oflered,  and  au- 
thorizes or  refuses  the  dismissal  of  the  pupils.  In  the  absence  of  any  claims  made 
as  above,  the  deputation,  after  consultation  with  the  inspectinff  committee  and  with 
the  director  of  the  schools,  may  authorize  the  dismissu  of  the  pupil,  provided  ho 
is  in  a  condition  to  earn  his  own  living.  The  dismissal  of  children  and  youth  sen- 
tenced by  the  commissioner  of  beggary  or  of  vagrancy,  is  ordered  by  the  gover- 
nor of  the  province  in  which  is  their  place  of  settlement,  or  if  that  can  not  bo 
found,  by  the  minister  of  justice. 

Such  dismission  always  depends  on  these  conditions,  vix. :  that  the  pnpil  has 
remained  at  least  two  years  in  the  reform  school,  if  sent  there  for  the  first  time; 
and  at  least  four  years,  if  he  is  an  old  offender ;  and,  that  he  is  in  a  ooodHifln  to 
cam  his  own  living,  or  at  least  is  claimed  by  the  civil  authority  of  hia  ptane  of  ae^ 
tiement,  by  his  fomily,  or  by  some  responsible  penon,  under  a  gnnntf  thrt  In 
■haU  not  return  to  bulging  or  vagrancy,  and  that  heahaD  be  ftmuriied  oMbcr  wtt 
work  or  with  sufficient  support    The  aoceptanoe  or  retad  of  Ifcii  gHnai^  ii 
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left  to  the  governor  and  to  the  minister  of  instioe,  reepeotively.  The  minister  or 
the  ffovemor  may  alwiws  authorise  a  dismissal  before  the  time  fixed,  if  their  be 
special  reasons  for  it.  Before  such  aathorizationi  however,  the  minister  or  goivr- 
Dor  is  to  advise  with  the  oommitteo  of  inspection,  the  director  of  the  establishment, 
and  the  civil  authority  of  the  place  of  settlement  of  the  pupil. - 

The  time  of  dismission  of  children  acquitted  by  the  commissioner  of  beggary 
and  vagrancy,  is  determined  by  the  sentenoe  under  which  they  are  placed  in  the 
sohool. 

There  are  even  children  in  these  establishments,  under  the  decree  of  September 
29,  1848,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  rendered  necessary,  by  their  bad  conduct  or 
otherwise,  to  imprison  them  again.  The  authorities  of  the  reform  schools,  in  sooh 
,  are  to  suggest  such  arrangementB  as  the  circumstances  shall  indicate. 

The  pupils  at  leaving  the  schools,  are  informed  by  the  director  what  conseqnen- 

1  will  follow  their  recommitment  to  the  school. 

The  comqpittee  of  inspection  of  the  reform  schools  returns  to  the  minister  of 
justice,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  a  list  of  those  pupils  whose  term  has  passed 
the  limits  fixed  above,  with  the  reasons  of  such  prolongation.  The  minister,  if 
proper,  then  orders  their  dismission.  The  committee  also  returns  annually  to  the 
minister  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  pupib  who  have  arrived  at  their  eighteenth 
year,  with  any  opinions  or  advice  in  the  premises. 

Among  the  18  pupils  who  left  in  1850,  there  are, 

2  who  ran  away,  one  eight  days  after  entering,  and  the  other  after  a  stay  of 
about  three  months.  The  conduct  of  this  last  had  been  satisfiustory,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  take  pleasure  in  the  care  bestowed  on  hi^i.  One  Sunday  he  received  a 
Tiflit  from  his  parents,  and  the  next  day  he  disappeared.  He  has  not  been  dia- 
oovered  up  to  the  {present  time,  although  active  search  was  made  ;  2  who  were 
sent  home  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  as  the  civil  authority  of  their  respective  places 
of  settlement  was  unwilling  to  consent  to  their  final  admission  ;  1,  who  was  sent 
to  the  alms-house  at  Bruges,  on  account  of  serious  disease.  The  following  shows 
the  length  of  the  abode  of  13  others  in  the  school :  two  for  1  year,  7  months,  15 
days ;  two  for  1  year,  4  months,  7  days  •,  one  for  1  year,  3  months,  3  days ;  two 
lor  1  year,  2  months,  16  days  ;  two  for  1  year,  1  month,  20  days  ;  two  for  1  year, 
15  days;  one  for  11  months,  15  days ;  one  for  8  months,  20  days :  the  average 
time  is  1  year,  2^  months. 

At  their  departure,  two  wer«  16  years  old ;  seven  were  15  years  old ;  two 
were  13  years  old ;  two  were  10  years  old  ;  two  had  been  sentenced  by  the  oom> 
misBioner  of  beggary,  and  were  returned  to  their  parents  under  the  guaranty  of 
the  local  authority  of  their  communes ;  the  1 1  others  belong  to  the  class  of  cnil- 
dren  detained  under  the  66th  article  of  the  penal  code.  They  were  claimed  im- 
mediately upon  the  expiration  of  their  judgment  term,  by  the  communes  of  their 
places  of  settlement ;  8  were  taken  by  their  parents,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
looal  authority  ;  the  other  3  were  plaoed  under  the  care  of  the  committees  of  em- 
ployment (comit^  de  patronage)  of  Gand,  of  Ninove,  and  of  Audenarde. 

8.  Ag9  of  ikt  pupiU. 

The  age  of  the  269  pupils,  January  1, 1851,  was  as  follows : 

21  aged  less  than  10  years. 


45      "    from 

10  to  12  years. 

94      "      " 

12  to  14      " 

80      "      " 

14  to  16      " 

29      "    over 

16  years. 

9. 

Chril  and  tocial  condition. 

In 

respect 

to  their  civil  condition  they  may 

be  classed  as  follows : 

28  illegitimate  children. 

42  without  father 

or  mother. 

43         "       father. 

88        "      mother. 

64  having  both  parents. 

3  foundlings. 

1  abandoned  child. 

Booh  is  the  sooial  position  of  the  unfortunate  youths ;  moat  ot  them  depfiv«d  of 
tenlly  rdations ;  and  the  parents  of  those  who  have  them  are,  for  the  moil  \ki]i\>a 
be  found  in  the  alma-hoaaes  or  prisons.     40 
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other  oonntry.  llie  papQa  neverthelefls  have  meat  tvnce  a  week ;  for  which  pur- 
poee  hogs  are  killed  on  the  fiurm,  and  their  flesh  served  up  alternately  with  beet 
The  bread  is  rye,  unbolted.  The  grain,  potatoes,  legumes,  inilkf  and  butter,  are 
the  productions  of  the  establishment,  which  diminish  the  amount  of  actual  expen- 
diture. With  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  present  cultivation,  these 
crops  will  increase,  and  ultimately,  when  there  shall  be  as  much  land  under  culti- 
ration  as  will  be  required  by  the  full  number  of  pupils,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
establisliment  will  itself  furnish  all  the  essentials  for  its  own  consumption. 

15.  Clothing. 

Each  pupil  receives  at  entering  the  following  articles :  5  shirts,  2  pair  panta- 
loons, 2  pair  working  pantaloons,  1  vest,  2  blouses,  2  neck  cloths,  2  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs, 1  belt,  1  cap,  1  straw  hat,  2  pair  understockings,  1  pair  shoes,  2  pair 
wooden  shoes,  (sabots,)  2  towels,  1  comb,  and  2  brushes,  (1  for  clothes,  1  for  shoes.) 
The  expense  of  this  wardrobe  does  not  exceed  from  32  to  35  francs,  ($6.50  to 
$7.00,)  according  to  size.  Most  of  these  articles  have  hitherto  been  furnished 
from  the  workshops  in  the  jail  of  Gand ;  but  as  soon  as  the  workshops  of  the 
reform  school  are  organized,  it  will  make  and  finish,  as  fiu*  as  possible,  all  the  ne- 
cessary clothing  and  bedding  for  its  inmates.  The  tailors'  and  menders'  shop  b 
already  in  operation  ;  even  the  youngest  of  the  children  make  straw  hats ;  the 
spinning  and  weaving  shops  are  begun,  and  will  be  in  action  before  the  end  of  the 
winter.  The  shoemakers*  shop  is  in  a  like  state  of  forwardness.  The  only  diffi- 
cult}' is  in  finding  foremen  capable  of  directing  the  young  operatives ;  but  the 
activity  of  the  director  will  undoubtedly  soon  remedy  it. 

16.  Sleeping  arrangementi. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  a  press  for  clothing ;  the  bedding  consists  of  a 
■traw  mattress,  a  pillow,  a  piur  of  linen  sheets,  and  one,  two,  or  three  cotton  cover- 
lids, according  to  the  season.  The  bedsteads,  which  ore  manufactured  at  the  jail 
of  Gand,  cost  only  22  to  23  francs  ($1.50  to  $4.75)  each,  including  the  press, 
which  is  also  of  iron.  They  are  arranged  in  four  rows  in  the  dormitories.  These 
are  lighted  all  night,  and  besides  that,  the  overseer  can  sec  from  his  chamber,  at  a 

glance,  all  that  passes  ;  a  night  watch  has  been  organized.     An  overseer,  attended 
y  two  pupils,  passes  through  all  the  premises,  and  especially  through  the  dormi- 
tories, to  see  that  all  is  in  good  order. 

17.  Fire  and  light. 

These  arc  put  upon  the  most  economical  footing.  The  entire  first  story  of  the 
central  building,  including  the  eating  room  and  the  schools,  is  warmed  by  the 
steam-engine.  Lamps  are  used  for  lights,  and  the  colewort  (colza)  cultivated  on 
the  farm  furnishes  part  of  the  oil.  The  temporary  wash-room  is  managed  by  pupils, 
in  anticipation  of  the  organization  of  the  school  for  girls,  who  will  take  charge  oi 
the  washing  and  laundry  departments  of  both  establishments. 
•  18.  Health. 

The  healthy  condition  of  the  school  gives  a  testimony  in  favor  of  the  regimen  in- 
troduced. Many  of  the  children,  at  their  entrance,  were  infected  with  diseases 
more  or  less  severe,  with  rickets  or  scrofula.  But  both  diseases  and  svmptoma 
have  rapidly  disappeared  before  pure  air,  field  labor,  and  regular  living.  Tliis  is  so 
true,  that  it  is  easy  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  by  their  appearance  pupils  lately  ad- 
mitted from  those  who  have  been  inmates  for  a  longer  time.  The  latter  are  gener- 
afly  strong  and  active ;  they  are  rosy,  and  their  whole  appearance  denotes  health. 

In  1849  no  infirmary  was  opened  •,  in  fsuaty  there  was  no  case  of  distinct  disease, 
and  consequently  no  death ;  and  the  medical  department,  including  the  visits  of  the 
inspecting  physician,  cost  only  95fr.,  34c.,  (about  $20.00.) 

In  1850,  from  a  number  of  pupils  averaging  171,  there  were  only  12  odmissiona 
to  the  infirmary.  The  number  of  days  under  treatment  was  72,  giving  an  aver- 
age of  6  days  to  each  patient.  The  whole  expense  for  drugs  and  materia  medica 
of  all  kinds,  both  for  the  pupils  and  for  such  laborers  as  were  hurt  or  bruized  dur- 
ing the  building,  was  only  48fr.  94c.,  (about  $10.00.)  There  was  no  death. 
Children  sick  with  severe  or  incurable  diseases,  and  oonsequentiy  unfit  for  aU 
labor,  are  sent  to  the  infirmary  of  the  alms-house  at  Bruges,  by  an  arrangement 
made  with  that  institution.  The  reform  school  pays  for  their  support  and  treat- 
ment at  the  rate  of  50  centimes  (about  10  cents)  a  day  each. 

19.  Moral  training. 

The  moral  training  has  been  the  object  of  more  paternal  c&M^  Vt  ^McvXAe^S^DdOL 
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the  phyncal.  It  has  been  tnppoeed  that  the  poor  ohSdren  aeiit  to  tlie  nhtm 
sohmd  needed  food  for  the  soul,  no  leoe  than  fior  the  bodj ;  that  it  was  dfirnrd 
not  only  to  anatch  them  from  misery,  disease,  and  deadi,  but  to  diai^e&ar 
habits,  to  oorroot  their  Ticea,  to  teach  them  their  dntiea,  to  reUere  ^em  of  their 
ahnoet  hereditary  degradation,  and  to  elevate  them  in  their  own.  istimaliisi^  ai 
well  as  in  that  of  society.  Notwithstanding  the  diflfienhies  inseparable  ftvm  an 
entirely  new  organixation,  and  the  embarrainments  occasioned  by  boildiag,  from 
the  first  entrance  of  the  first  pupils  they  hare  been  held  under  a  strioC  bat  kindly 
sapenrision ;  and  np  to  this  time  there  has  occurred  no  act  of  insobordinatioa  of  a 
nature  serioosly  to  interfere  with  the  steady  discipline  of  the  ftaWiahiwut 

30.  Suceettive  admistum  of  pufiU. 

The  saooeanve  admission  of  pupils,  a  few  at  a  time,  has  oootributed  modi  to 
this  result,  by  facilitating  the  work  of  the  oflicers :  it  has  also  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  class  in  which  the  newly  arrired  papiu  are  enroUed. 

31.  Clastification. 

The  school  is  divided,  at  present,  into  5  divisions  of  from  50  to  60  pnpQs  each, 
arranged  as  mnch  as  possible  according  to  age.  Tliere  is  an  overaecr  to  ead 
division.  Each  division  is  separated  into  two  secticms ;  over  each  section  iaa  cap- 
tain (chef)  and  assistant,  (sons-chef,)  selected  by  the  director  frtm  among  sneh 
papils  as  distinguish  themselves  for  good  conduct  and  indnstry.  Baoh  divisioB 
has  also  a  trumpet,  (clairon.) 

22.  Exercise*  of  the  day. 

The  division  of  time  is  so  regulated  as  to  occupy  every  moment  of  the  pupils,  to 
prevent  fotigue  by  variety  and  frequent  succession  of  exercises,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  escaping  supervision.  It  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  se 
and  is  at  present  arranged  as  follows,  for  sununer  and  winter,  Sundays  and 
days: 


1.  Summer, 


aoDSi. 


6 
6 


to 


II 

12 
I2k 


(t 


u 


Rise. 
6^  PrajerSf  wuhins.  (soins  de  pro- 
pretr^,)  bed-making,  roll-CftU. 
Exercise  and  maneurres. 
Breakfast. 

Arrangement  of  labor. 
Working  hourt. 
Singing  class,  practice  bj  the  band, 

(repetition  pour  la  lan&re.) 
Dinner. 
Plaj. 


11 
12 

.J, 


■CUES. 

1    to 


U  WorkiDf  hours. 
4J  •*    5  -  - 


II 


It 


Catechism  forehfldren  nothsviiv 
received  their  first  '^"^nuntft* 

Sapper. 

School  instruction. 

Ojmnasties. 

RoU-call,  reports. 

Prayers,  bsd-time. 

Saturday,  6  to  8,  clcuiii«  work- 
shops, baths,  te. 


3.  Winter. 


aovas. 

6 

6  to  6} 

n"? 

7  «    71 
7|  "  12 

11  "  12 

12  ««  121 
121"    1 


Rise. 

Prayers,  washing,  Ac.,  bed-mak- 
ing, roilcalL 

Binginc  class. 

Breakfast. 

Arrangement  of  labor 

Working  hours. 

Practice  bv  the  band,  (r^ptftition 
pour  la  fanfare.) 

Dinner. 

Play. 


aoums. 
1    to  3   Gymnastics 


2 

? 

8 
8ft 


tt 


H 
It 


and   BkilitSTy  nar 
cises. 
^  Working  hours. 
6|  Catechism  for  eblldrea  imM  hsvte 

received  their  first  eoBBSBBiBiM. 
6    Sapper. 

8   School  Instruction. 
8i  RoU-caU,  report. 

Prayer,  bed-Ums. 

SjjordajNlto44,  eleanii«  work- 


3.  Sundays  and  feaet-daye  ail  tke  year. 


Bouas. 


to  61  Rise,  prayer,  washing.  Ac. 
"    71  Clothes  inspection,  b^,  Ac.,  do. 
8    Breakfast. 


3  -''-"'• 


.  Mass,  sermon 

11    Singing  class. 

19    Play,  games,  (rscrestion,  Jeuz.; 
«•  124  Dinner. 
**   2   Play,gimia. 


HOURS. 

2   to  4   Gateehlan  and  rdlgtoos 


8    « 


tlOB. 

6}  GymnssUes,  waSHiarj 

walk. 
6   l^psr. 

8   School  lostnntiott. 
8|Roll4dI, 
Frsysr^ 
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Tike  reenlta  of  Hub  arr«Dgement  may  be  ftated  as  foIlowB : 


BttniMr.    Wiaur. 


f 


Labor, 8* 

School  inatructionf 1} 

MiuiCf  Tocal  and  instrumeDtalf  1  1 

O^moaaticc,  maooeuTrea  and  military  exercises  f 2^  I 

Play, . ;;;;;;;;;;;;; '  ';;;;;;;.';;;;;;.'.*.'.';;.'.'.*;.';;;;.*;;:;;;:    I 

RiaiDf ,  retirlDf ,  washing,  roll-call,  &c., 1 

Sleep, 8 

An  hoar's  catechism  for  pupils  not  haring  received  their  first 
communion,  which  is  subtracted  from  working  hours.  


'4 


23.  Phyneal  training^  gymnoMticSj  military  manauvreij  and  exereitti. 

It  will  be  obflenred  that  gymnastics,  mancBUvres,  and  military  exercises,  espe- 
eiaUy  in  the  summer,  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day.  To  understand 
the  necessity  and  good  effect  of  these  exercises,  it  would  be  neoessary  to  see  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  children  at  their  entrance,  and  the  fin- 
▼orable  change  which  appears  in  their  appearance  and  health,  after  staying  some 
time  in  the  institution.  Rickets,  scrofula,  want  of  elasticity  in  the  limbs,  difficulty 
of  walking,  all  n^idly  disappear  under  the  drill  of  the  manoeuvres ;  wbicn  tend  not 
only  to  confirm  the  health  and  to  increase  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  children, 
but  also  to  accustom  them  to  discipline,  to  awaken  their  power  of  attention,  and  to 
furnish  them  an  agreeable  variety  of  employment,  while  preparing  them  for  dif- 
ferent useful  occupations.  The  fatigue  of  these  exercises,  while  not  amounting  to 
exhaustion,  predisposes  the  pupils  to  sleep,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  a 
moot  effective  safeguard  against  the  shameful  habits  and  secret  vices  induced  by 
sedentary  life,  which  are  only  too  frequent  in  public  and  educational  institutions, 
but  which  are  fortunately  being  destroyed  in  the  beginning  at  Ruvssclede. 

Under  the  very  zealous  and  skillful  direction  of  the  director  offgymnastics,  the 
exercises  are  performed  with  very  remarkable  interest  and  accuracy.  The  school 
battalion  manoeuvres  with  almost  as  much  precision  as  the  best  battalions  of  the 
army ;  a  platoon,  armed  with  condemned  carbines,  marches  at  the  head  and 
marks  time ;  the  bayonet  exercise  and  skirmishing  are  as  good  as  play  to  the 
children ;  and  those  among  them  who  shall  go  into  military  service  will  have 
already  passed  through  all  the  drill  of  the  conscripts. 

24.  School  of  naval  apprentice*. 

To  complete  this  department  of  instruction,  of  which  we  presume  no  one  will 
deny  the  utility,  it  is  sought  to  connect  with  the  gymnasium  a  school  of  naval  ap- 
prentices, for  the  war  and  merchant  marine.  Such  an  establishment,  which  the 
minister  of  the  interior  lately  mentioned  as  promising  materially  to  alleviate  the 
distress  in  P^anders,  by  opening  a  new  occupation  to  the  laboring  population, 
might  be  advantageously  and  economically  attached  to  an  existing  institution, 
whose  inmates,  consisting  principally  of  abandoned  children,  beggars,  and  va- 
grants, seem  well  adapted  to  become  sailors.  In  several  pauper  schools  in  £ng- 
und,  and  recently  in  France  also,  at  the  school  of  Mettray,  there  have  been  es- 
tablished classes  of  naval  apprentices,  several  of  the  graduates  of  which  have  im- 
mediately found  employment  in  the  sea-port  towns.  Imitation  of  this  example 
would  doubtless  produce  a  similar  result.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  sufficient, 
as  at  Mettray  and  at  Norwood,  near  London,  to  add  to  the  gymnastic  apparatos 
the  masts  and  spars  of  a  brig,  with  their  sails  and  rigging,  and  to  procure  the  at- 
tendance of  a  seaman  twice  a  week,  to  direct  the  manoeuvres.  According  to  the 
estimates  which  have  been  made,  the  necessary  apparatus  would  cost  about 
#2,000,  which  would  be  reduced  to  $1,200  or  $1,600  if  it  could  bo  procured  at 
second  hand. 

25.  Provinon  made  for  intellectual^  moral^  and  religimu  education  at  devel- 
pped  in  the  following  articlet. 

26.  School  organization. 

The  course  of  study,  which  vras  only  outlined  in  1849,  has  been  completely  or 
ganixod  during  1850.     The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes,  each  subdivided 
into  sections.     Over  each  class  is  a  teacher,  assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  moni* 
ton  chosen  Arom  among  the  pupils,  for  whom  is  arranged  a  special  daily  ooutm, 
to  prepare  them  for  their  business.    Among  these  monitors  are  some  who  ezhibil 
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dispositions  and  skill  quite  remarkable ;  and  who  may  probably  beeome 
gnished  instmctora. 

37.  Course  of  study. 

The  stadies^  pursued  alternately  in  French  and  Flcmiah,  are  reading,  writiog, 
grammar,  dictation,  intuition,  exercise  of  memory,  arithmetic,  mental  and  wntteo, 
the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  general  geography,  the  history  of  the 
oouutry,  the  rudimenu  of  linear  drawing,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  moBC.  Hiia 
cour8(.>  can  hereafter  be  extended,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  popils,  so  as  to 
embrace  all  the  knowledge  U8<>ful  to  a  workman,  and  which  can  contribnte  to  hit 
intc'lleetual,  mural,  and  professional  accomplishment.  At  the  beginning  it  waa 
necoM^ary  to  limit  the  course  to  the  most  elementary  rudiments. 

28.  Method  of  teaching. 

The  method  followed  is  that  of  M.  Braiin,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  normal 
school  at  Nivelles,  (intuitive  method.)  To  acquaint  the  instructors  of  the  school 
at  Ruysseleiie  with  this  method,  they  were  sent  for  several  months  to  the  normal 
school  at  Nivelles,  where  they  studied  with  success  the  course  in  methodokgy. 
In  consequence  of  these  preparatory  studii's,  these  officers  are  thorough  masters 
of  their  business  ;  they  display  both  zeal  and  perseverance  ;  and  from  this  time 
forward  the  schools  at  Ruysselede  will  rank  among  the  first  instituttons  of  ths 
kind  in  the  country. 

29.  Order  of  exercises.     Winter, 


WMk  Daji.  Hours,  P. 
(6    to  6A 

Sunday^  7»  ,.  y. 
MOND.     >^i 


Tubs. 


Wbd. 


M.    9n<l  ClaM  ( bcfionen. ) 

Articulation  and  writing. 

R'-adiiig. 

VVeiirlits  and  measarea. 

Do.  practically  applied. 

Articulation  and  writing. 

Kt^adiug. 

Arithmetic,  mental. 

»'  written. 

Articulation  and  writing. 
Readiiiff. 

Ueadiiig,  (intuition.) 
Kxercisefi  in  memorjr. 
Articulation  and  writing. 
Reading. 
Aritt)metic,  mental. 

♦'  written. 


Thvrs. 


Fbisat 


Batvr. 


WMk  Dny.  Boon,  P.  M.    tnd  Clui  (btgitmn.) 

^6    to  6i  Articulation  and  wntinf. 
H  **  7    Reading. 

7i  Weightfl  and  measures. 

8    Same,  applied. 

6}  Articulation  andMritlaf. 

7  Reading. 
7i  Arithmetic,  mental. 

8  '•  written. 
6^  Articulation  and  writlnf. 

7  Reading. 
7^  Arithmetic,  mental, 

8  "  wriuen. 


u 
•I 


tt 

i4 


M 
tt 

t( 


WMk  Day*.  Houn,  P.  M.    lat  CIms  (bcginDtn.) 


to  7 
BUNDAY^7     "    74 
^7J  "  8 


Yr 


MON. 


Tubs. 


WSD. 


6 

6i 
7 
(6 


(t 


6i 

7 

8 

8 
6i 


6i  "   7 

7    "  7i 
L74  "   8 


Writing. 

Arithmetic,  mental 
*'  written. 

Dictation.  Flemish. 
Correction  ofilo.,  spelling. 
Reading,  Flemish. 
Dictation,  French. 
Correction  of  above. 
Reading.  French. 
Explanations  of  forma  of 

letters. 
Letters  written  In  blank 

book. 
Oral  translation. 
Writing  phrases  dictated. 


WMk  Daja.  Boon,  P.  M.    latClaM( 
6    to  6i  Geography 


) 


Tbuss. 


FsmAT 


SATtra. 


7    History  of  the  conntrf 
7i  Arithmetic,  mental. 


it 


written. 
Weights  and  measurea. 
Written  application  of  ds. 
Reading,  French. 
Grammar. 
Drawing  from  a  smmML 


30.  Instruction  in  Singing. 
A  solfe^^io  lc8s^>n  is  given  every  morning  from  six  to  seven  to  the  aeoand 

and  one  in  singing  at  the  same  time  to  the  first  class.  The  method  naed  ia  tibal 
of  Galin-Paris-Cheve,  piirtly  combined  with  the  ordinary  method  by  noCea.  Soma 
of  the  more  advanced  scholars  are  also  learning  church  music,  and  am  already 
sing  the  service  of  the  mass. 

31 .  Instrumental  music  ;  military  hand. 

In  March  1850,  a  military  band  was  organized  of  fifteen  instromenta  of  oopper, 
(on  the  plan  of  Sax,)  namely :  1  small  bugle  in  e  fiat^  3  tenor  bugles  in  &,  9  aho 
bugles  in  e,  2  cornits  a  piston,  1  small  key  trumpet,  2  cylinder  tnunpeCa,  3  eylfii- 
der  trombones,  1  tuba  in  hflat^  1  base  tuba  in  /.  A  master  attenda  twioa  a  watk 
^m  Bruges,  and  notwithstjuiding  that  none  of  the  children  knew  a  ain^o  aole,  a 
'  months  since,  he  has  trained  thirty  young  mnsidans  who  are  equal  to  moit  «f 
of  the  regimental  bands.    TVi^  bakd  ^lays  at  exercisea,  and  marches  at  Hm 
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head  of  the  soholan  when  they  walk  in  the  neighborhood ;  it  ammei  them 
Sunday,  and  figures  in  all   the  solemnities  of  the  establishment    Tliere  are| 
besides,  8  trumpets,  which  sound  for  roll-oall,  and  fill  the  place  of  bells  in  the 

Sublic  offices.  The  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  uso  of  wind  instruments  will 
oubtless  furnish  some  of  them  with  useful  and  lucrative  occupation ;  all  thoee 
who  are  capable  of  it  will  be  admitted  to  the  musical  corps  of  the  army,  on  their 
dismissiil. 

32.  Apparatut  and  furniture  ;  library. 

The  school-rooms  are  spacious,  well  lighted,  and  provided  with  all  the  neoee- 
sary  furniture  and  apparatus  ;  dusks,  seats,  platforms,  tables,  maps,  weights  and 
measures,  models,  &c.  A  library  of  the  best  books,  moral,  instructive,  and 
amusing,  is  in  process  of  formation  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  pupils. 

33.  Mental  acquirement*  of  pupiU  at  entrance. 

Of  245  pupils,  January  1,  1851,  at  their  entrance  were:  42  knew  how 
to  read  and  write ;  22  knew  the  alphabet ;  181  completely  ignorant.  Those 
children  who  had  acquired  some  degree  of  instruction,  had  received  it  at  the 
school  of  the  penitentiary  at  Saint- Ilubert ;  those  from  the  alms-house  of  Cambre 
and  Bruges,  were  mostly  quite  as  ignorant  as  the  young  beggars  and  vagrants  who 
entered  the  school  from  time  to  time. 

34.  Instruction  actually  given  to  the  pupils. 

35.  Religious  department. 

The  want  of  accommodations  and  the  small  number  of  pupils  did  not  allow,  at 
first,  of  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  to  the  school ;  all  that  could  be  done  was  to 
erect  a  temporary  altar  in  a  sufficiently  large  room,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the 
curate  of  Ku}'8selede,  every  Sunday  and  feast-day,  one  of  the  vicars  of  the  cony- 
mune  attended  to  say  mass  and  to  give  religious  instruction.  Tliis  temporary  ar- 
rangetnent  lasted  until  June,  1850.  At  that  time,  the  appointment  of  the  Abb6 
Brusoii  to  the  place  of  chaplain,  caused  the  school  as  it  were  to  enter  upon  a 
new  phase  of  existence.  The  all-powerful  influence  of  religion  has  united  with 
that  of  the  discipline  and  supervision,  to  realize  the  work  of  reformation  to  which 
all  the  efforts  of  the  fiiculty  are  directed.  The  worthy  ecclesiastic  to  whom  has 
been  confided  the  work  of  instructing  these  poor  children,  has  become  thoir 
friend  and  father  ;  they  all  love  and  respect  him.  Constantly  among  them,  he 
studies  their  characters,  inquires  their  wants,  and  does  not  spare  good  ad\noe. 

36.  Religious  condition  of  the  children  at  their  entrance  and  after  their  stay 
at  the  school ;  report  of  the  chaplain. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  made  at  their  entrance,  and  of  the  examination  made 
by  the  chaplain,  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  the  children  sent  to  the  reform 
school,  are  ignorant  of  the  essential  truthiB  of  religion.  Of  245  pupils  present  at 
the  end  of  1850,  142  had,  it  is  true,  received  their  first  communion ;  but  of  this 
number  only  13  knew  the  whole  catechism,  and  only  11  of  these  answered  satis- 
factorily. The  others  had  only  begun  the  principal  lessons,  and  had  almost  en- 
tirely forgotten  them.  But  let  us  hear  the  chaplain  himself,  who,  in  a  report  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  of  inspection  at  the  close  of  1850,  reviews  all  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  the  institution. 

*^  As  to  the  children  who  have  not  partaken  of  their  first  communion,  some  on 
account  of  their  youth,  and  some  on  account  of  the  sadly  neglected  condition  in 
which  they  have  vegetated,  it  would  be  fortunate,  so  far  as  these  last  are  con- 
cerned, if  they  knew  their  prayers  and  the  most  important  religious  truths. 
There  are  among  them  35  from  13  to  16  years  of  ago,  of  whom  1 1  scarcely  know 
their  prayers,  and  12  have  only  begun  to  learn  two  or  three  lessons  in  the  cate- 
chism. All  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  attend  mass  on  Sundays  and  feast-days, 
during  which  they  receive  a  short  lesson.  So  far  as  circumstances  permits,  divine 
service  is  performed  with  singing  and  music ;  and  when  the  new  chapel  shall  be 
finished,  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be,  as  in  parish  churches,  the  sol- 
emn celebration,  by  singing,  of  matins,  high  mass,  vespers  and  benediction.  Pray- 
ers are  said  at  rising  and  going  to  bed,  and  before  and  after  meals.  I  think  it 
would  also  be  useful  if  the  teiMhers  should  see  that  the  recitations  are  begnn 
and  ended  with  a  short  prayer,  or  at  least  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  pupils  who  have  not  yet  received  their  first  communion,  recite  daily  for  an 
hour  in  the  catechism,    lliey  Icam  the  letter  of  the  book  simultaneously,  and  the 
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is  afterward  explained  to  them.  Every  day  are  added  sew  qoestioiia  nd 
anawen,  and  the  former  onea  are  repeated.    Thus  they  make  rapid  progrev. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  in  Flemish,  which  is  the  langnaffe  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  pupils.  By  Sieir  continual  intercourse  with  eac£  c^er,  they 
learn  both  French  and  Flemish  rapidly  enough ;  but  as  a  precaution,  and  not  to 
give  any  excuse  for  wrong  doing,  care  is  taken  to  repeat,  to  the  WaUoons  espe- 
cially, in  French,  the  instruction  which  has  already  been  given  in  Flemish. 

I  desire  here  to  express  my  hopes  for  the  future  of  all  these  poor  children,  whom 
ajudicious  charity  has  lifted  from  a  miserable,  ignorant,  and  brutish  degradation. 
The  regularity  of  their  conduct,  the  excellent  spirit  which  animates  uem,  the 
good  oi^cr  existing  continually  and  every  where,  the  good  examples  which  they 
ramish  to  one  another,  the  good  habits  which  they  acquire,  the  willing  regularity 
with  which  they  perform  their  religious  duties,  the  aid,  support,  and  advice  which 
they  continually  receive  from  instructors  interested  in  and  devoted  to  their  work, 
and  above  all  the  excellent  character  of  the  principal  authority  of  the  school, 
which  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  institution,  and  which  is  above  all  praise,  are  not 
only  presages  of  a  better  future,  and  foundations  for  hope  :  they  give  convincing 
asBuranct^  that  from  the  reform  schools  of  Ruysselede  shall  come  laboriooa,  hon- 
est, moral,  religious,  and  therefore  happy  men.'' 

38.  Order  and  aitcipline. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  set  of  rules,  the  inspector-general  of  charitable  in 
■titutions,  who  has  special  supervision  of  the  organization  of  reform  schools,  in 
ooni  unction  with  the  committee  of  supervision  and  inspection,  and  the  director,  has 
made  the  necessary  regulations  to  insure  the  discipline  ana  good  order  of  the 
establishment. 

39.  Moral  accountability. 

A  system  of  moral  accountability  has  been  established  upon  a  basis  at  once  sim- 
ple and  complete.  For  each  pupil  there  is  a  file  of  papers,  in  which  are  preserved 
the  examination  at  his  entrance,  the  statement  of  his  condition  before  entrance, 
his  conduct  and  progress  during  his  stay,  his  condition  at  leaving  and  afterwards. 
This  file  contains  also  other  documents  concerning  the  pupil ;  judgments,  ccrtifi- 
cates«  letters,  and  all  information  which  may  inform  the  authority  of  tlie  school  at 
to  his  standing  and  as  to  the  results  of  his  education  in  the  reform  school,  lliese 
papers  will  furnish  invaluable  information  for  the  exercise  of  judicious  patronage. 

40.  Book  of  conduct. 

The  head  overseer  has  charge  of  a  book,  in  which  he  enters  regularly  the  com- 
munications daily  made  him  as  to  the  standing  of  the  pupils,  bv  the  overseers, 
foremen  of  the  workshops,  captains  of  sections,  &c.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
the  director  reviews  these  entries,  and  makes  out  the  good  and  bad  marks,  for  1. 
general  conduct ;  2.  order  and  neatness  ;  3.  school  studies ;  4.  religious  duties ; 

5.  work. 

41.  Class  and  register  of  honor. 

Tlioee  pupils  who  have  rctceived  no  punishment  during  three  consecutive  months, 
and  have  during  each  of  those  months  received  a  fixed  maximum  of  good  marks, 
arc  admitted  into  a  class  of  honor,  from  which  the  director  selects  die  captains 
and  assistants  of  sections.  The  names  of  those  in  this  class  are  written  upon  a 
register  which  hangs  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms. 

42.  Rewards. 

The  distribution  of  rewards  is  the  duty  of  the  director.  They  are  entered  in 
the  running  account  with  each  pupil,  in  the  reports  of  moral  accountability  which 
are  submitted  to  the  inspector-general  and  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
of  inspection,  at  each  of  their  visits.  The  rewards  are,  1.  honorable  mention; 
2.  public  eulogy  ;  3.  admission  to  certain  confidential  employments ;  4.  appoint- 
ment as  captain  or  assistant  of  section ;  5.  registration  in  the  r^^ister  of  honor ; 

6.  permission  to  learn  to  play  some  instrument,  and  to  becraae  a  member  of  tb« 
band  ;  7.  walks,  short  journeys,  visits  home,  &o. 

43.  Names  on  the  register  of  honor ^  January  1,  1851. 

The  register  of  honor  was  made  up  for  the  first  time,  January  1,  1850.    At 
the  end  of  that  year,  it  contained  the  names  of  164  pupils,  of  whom  58 
gistered  once ;  39  twice ;  50  three  times ;  17  four  times. 

44.  Erasures  from  the  register  of  honor  in  1850. 
No  tavon  are  granted  exccpH  aK^cotdin^ly  as  the  name  of  the  pninl 


For  itealiDg  frait,  e^,  carrots,  &c.,. . .  5 

"    aiding  and  abetting  the  abore, 1 

**    running  away 1 

Total,  2 
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tiie  register  of  honor.    A  tingle  fault  or  bad  mark  m  mfficicnt  to  oanae  the  en* 
rare  of  a  name.     The  number  erased  daring  the  year  is  23,  namely : 

Yor  insubordination, 7 

**    dirtinefli, 4 

"    idleness, 2 

"    indecent  proposals, 1 

*'    falfte  accusation, 1 

**    gluttony, 1 

45.  Punishments. 

While  good  conduct  and  praiseworthy  actions  are  rewarded,  crimes  and  fenlta 
are  punished  with  more  or  less  severity.  The  punishments  used  are  the  follow- 
ing :  1 .  reprimand ;  2.  detention  during  play-hours ;  3.  forced  marching,  with 
or  without  hand-cuflb,  and  with  or  without  diet  on  bread  and  water  ;  4.  loss  of 
place  of  captain,  or  assistant  of  section ;  5.  dismission  from  certain  confidential 
employments ;  6.  deprivation  of  musical  instrument  and  dismission  from  band ; 
6.  erasure  of  name  from  register  of  honor  ;  7.  the  prison. 

No  punishment  is  inflicted  except  by  decision  of  the  director.  The  captains  of 
sections  rc|K)rt  to  the  overseers  of  divisions,  they  to  the  chief  overseer,  he  to  the 
director.  Overseers  may  give  a  reprimand,  and  may  put  the  pupils  under  deten- 
tion from  play-hours. 

46.  Punishments  inflicted  in  1850. 

The  punishments  are  entered  in  a  book,  and  carried  to  the  account  of  the  pn[Nk 
who  have  incurred  them.     Their  number,  and  the  causes,  are  as  follows : 

Quarrels 4  i  Blasphemy, 3 


Violent  assaults, 6 

Lazinesy, 27 

Dirtiness, 35 

Insubordination, 25 

Negligence, 14 

Turbulence 15 

Refusing  to  work,  3 

Gluttony,   6 


Indecent  proposals, 2 

False  accusation, 1 

Theft  of  carrots,  fruit,  eggs,  dec., 13 

Assisting  in  above, 4 

Trying  to  run  away,  8 

Running  away, 4 


Total, 168 

It  has  generally  been  sufficient  to  administer  a  public  reprimand.  In  other 
I,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  condemned  squad,  sometimes  with  hand-cuflSi, 
rarely  with  diet  on  bread  and  water.  There  lias  been  no  use,  hitherto,  of  the 
prison.  One  captain  of  section  has  been  degraded.  All  the  others  have  felt  the 
honor  of  their  position,  have  been  justly  proud  of  their  distinction,  and  have  de- 
served to  retain  it. 

47.  Preservation  of  morals  and  manners. 

As  wo  have  already  observed,  the  preservation  of  the  morals  and  manners  of 
the  pupils  is  the  object  of  daily  and  hourly  care ;  among  the  means  .used  for  thk 
purpose,  are  the  following :  iminten*upted  supervision ;  the  nature  of  the  work, 
which  is  performed  mostly  in  the  open  air ;  gymnastic  and  military  exercises; 
correction  of  habits  of  position — as,  hands  on  tables  in  school,  in  dining  room,  &c. : 
inspection  and  lighting  of  sleep-rooms — there  is  a  watchman  in  each  room,  ana 
the  overseer  on  guard  makes  frequent  rounds ;  education,  intellectual  and  relig^ 
ious ;  warnings  and  advice  of  the  chaplain  and  director ;  provisions  for  speoiil 
■upervision. 

48.  Meetings  and  conferences  of  pupils  and  officers. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  after  moss,  the  officers  and  pupils  all  gather 
to  a  general  assembly,  under  the  presidency  of  the  director.  He  then  addreasei 
enlogiums  and  admonitions  to  those  deserving  them,  publishes  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments,  appoints  the  captains  and  assistants  of  sections,  and  discourses  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  past  month,  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  pupils  within  their 
duty,  of  stimulating  their  zeal,  and  of  rousing  within  them  good  sentiments  and 
noble  thoughts.  These  meetings,  which  hitherto  have  had  a  most  salutary  infln* 
enoe,  will  hereafter  take  place  every  week. 

Further,  the  director  proposes  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  meet  the  principal 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with  them  upon  any  necessary  matter,  and  to 
discuss  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  the  measures  necessary  to  the  continoed 
and  increased  success  of  the  establishment.  There  will  also  be  kept  a  book  of 
regulations  and  a  journal  of  events  at  the  school 

49.  Slate  of  feeling  in  the  school ;  results  of  sysism. 

Hie  state  of  feeling  in  the  school  is  at  present  ezoellent    Hie  ohiLiceiv  «K!% 

B 
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Feb.  28,  1848.    This  having  been  thoroughly  disciused  by  both  Chamben, 
pomed  into  a  law  concerning  ahns-houses  and  reform  schools,  April  3, 1848. 

The  fifth  article  of  that  law  enacts  that  the  regular  alms-houses  shall  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  reception  of  adult  paupers,  beggars,  and  vagrants.  That  the  gov- 
emment  shall  erect  special  establishments  for  young  paupers,  beggars,  and 
vagrants  of  both  sexes,  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

These  establishments  shall  be  so  organized  as  to  employ  the  boys,  as  much  at 
possible,  in  agriculture,  and  to  instruct  them  in  such  labor  as  may  be  profitably 
practiced  in  the  fields.  The  two  sexes  shall  always  be  placed  in  distinot  and  sepa- 
rate establishments. 

By  article  7,  the  expense  of  support  to  be  paid  by  the  communes  for  tbe  yootb 
admitted  into  tliese  establishments  is  never  to  exceed,  for  the  communes  of  each 
pr(»vince,  the  expense  of  support  of  the  inmates  of  the  alms-houses  of  each  province. 

The  organization,  management,  and  discipline  of  these  establishments  are  de- 
termined by  royal  decrees,  which  are  not  to  issue  without  hearing  the  permanent 
deputations  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Six  hundred  thousand  francs  (ab<»ut  $120,000)  is  appropriated  for  the  land  and 
buildings  for  these  establishments,  and  for  fittings,  furniture,  and  other  neoeanry 
expensi's. 

Tlie  government  is  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  of  all  aotioii 
under  the  above  law,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  institutions  established  in  confor- 
mity with  it. 

Government  engaged  actively  in  the  execution  of  the  law  of  the  3d  of  April, 
1 848.  The  necessary  preparatory  investigations  and  operations  occupied  a  porti<« 
of  that  year ;  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  1^9,  a  royal  decree  ordered  the  establish- 
ment of  two  reform  schools  in  the  commune  of  Uuysselede,  (West  Flanden;) 
one  to  receive  500  boys,  and  the  other  for  400  girls  and  young  children  of  from 
two  to  seven  years  old. 

Separate  buildings  are  to  be  used  for  these  two  institutions,  so  as  strictly  to  pre- 
serve the  separation  cif  the  sexos.  These,  however,  are  to  be  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  a  common  direction,  to  combine  their  labor  economically,  and  to  render 
certain  mutual  services,  so  as  to  reduce  the  expense  of  management  and  house- 
keeping. 

llie  former  of  these  establiehmenta  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  organized ; 
it  will  soon  be  able  to  receive  its  entire  complement.  The  erection  of  the  second 
depends  at  present  upon  the  extension  of  the  estate,  of  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
aion  to  speak  below. 

2.  General  arrangement  of  the  agricultural  reform  school  for  boyM. 

Ill  is  establishment  occupies  the  premises  of  a  sugar-house  erected  some  years 
since,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  in  the  beginning  of  1849, 
and  lias  been  altered  and  enlarged  for  its  present  use.  The  fiirm  which  belonged 
with  them  has  been  so  much  enlarged,  as  to  bring  it  into  convenient  business  com- 
mniiication  with  an  estate  of  some  200  hectares,  (about  500  acres ;)  a  road  has 
been  built  to  open  a  direct  communication  with  the  canal,  and  with  the  railroad 
from  Gand  to  Bruges ;  the  transhipment  and  transport  of  manure  has  been  facSHt- 
tatcd  by  the  construction  of  a  wharf  and  of  a  large  cistern  at  the  edge  of  the  canal ; 
lastly,  a  bteam-engine  of  five  horse  power  has  been  erected  for  mimng  grain,  rais- 
ing water,  heating  the  main  building,  and  cooking  for  the  workmen  and  cattle ; 
arrangements  are  in  progress  for  connecting  with  it  an  elevator,  a  thrashing  ma- 
chine, a  straw-cutter,  a  turnip-cutter,  &c.  All  these  machines  will  economise 
labor,  and  will  enable  the  managers  to  employ  to  the  best  advantage  the  stragth 
and  skill  of  the  laborers,  instead  of  employing  them  in  turning  wheels  and  in 
other  purely  mechanical  and  monotonous  labor. 

3.  Arrangement  of  the  building*  of  the  school  and  farm. 

The  buildings  of  the  reform  school  are  regularly  arranged,  and  may  be  oonaid- 
ercd  under  two  heads,  viz.,  the  school  proper,  and  the  fiirin. 

1 .  The  school  comprehends  all  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  officea  the  opera- 
tions, and  the  accommodation  of  the  officers ;  which  occupy  the  two  winga  toonud 
the  road.  The  central  building  contains,  in  the  lower  story,  the  dinlDff-room  of 
the  pupils,  furnished  with  tables  seating  500  children,  two  school-rooma,  Uie 
Dal  ofi&ce  for  business  and  the  dinmg-rooro  of  the  ofBoeca  \  in  the 
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Ibar  large  dormitories,  each  foraished  with  a  hnndred  and  twenty-fbur  ooti,  a  mi- 
perintendentli  chamber,  and  washnrtanda  for  the  popils.  In  the  garret  is  a  large 
reservoir  filled  by  the  steam-engine,  which  distributes  water  to  all  parts  of  the  ea- 
tablishment    Tne  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  warmed  by  a  furnace. 

To  the  right  of  the  central  building,  ftoing  fh>m  the  road,  are  the  kitchen  of  the 
pnpils,  the  bakery,  the  steam-engine  with  its  appurtenances,  the  pantry  and  the 
store-rooms  ;  to  the  left,  the  kitchen  of  the  ofiicers,  a  plunge-bath  or  swimming- 
bath,  baths,  a  fire-pump,  and  in  the  second  story,  the  infirmary  of  the  pupils  with 
its  dependencies.  LAstly,  the  play-ground  of  the  pupils  is  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  a  building  of  one  story,  over  which  are  ample  granaries ;  in  this  building  are 
the  workshops,  the  forge,  carpenter^s  shop,  spinning  and  weaving  rooms,  the  tailor's, 
shoemaker's  and  straw-weaver's  shops,  &o.,  as  well  as  a  temporary  wash-house,  to 
serve  until  the  completion  of  the  girls'  school.  The  chapel  stands  at  one  comer ; 
it  is  built  in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  elegant ;  and  near  it,  as  in  the  reform  school 
at  Mettray,  is  a  small  cell  for  such  young  beggars  and  vagrants  as  are  sent  to  the 
school  for  punishment,  and  for  the  pupils  in  such  aggravated  or  exceptional  oases 
as  require  such  quarantine  or  discipline. 

S.  The  farm  buildings,  standing  near  the  school,  comprehend  a  dwelling-house 
for  the  farmer  and  the  farm  laborers,  stables  for  from  80  to  100  head  of  cattle,  a 
dairy,  two  stables  for  12  horses,  two  piggeries,  a  sheep-fold,  a  poultry-yard,  two 
covered  receptacles  for  manure,  a  roomy  barn,  and  a  large  carriage  house  for 
vehicles  and  farming  tools,  over  which  are  lofts  for  hay.  A  watering  place  for  the 
cattle,  and  large  cisterns  for  liquid  manure  and  for  drainings  complete  these  ar- 
rangements ;  which  on  the  whole  and  in  detail,  furnish  a  real  model  farm. 

All  the  buildings  which  we  have  enumerated,  together  with  the  two  court-yards 
of  the  school  and  the  enclosure  around  which  stand  the  mills  and  wood-honaes, 
form  nearly  a  regular  parallelogram,  of  135  metres  long,  and  200  wide,  (about 
450  feet  by  650.) 

4.  Extent  and  divi$ion  of  the  estate. 

The  property  of  Ruysselede  contains  126  hectares,  89  ares,  10  oentiares,  (about 
320  acres ;)  it  forms  an  itioeoeles  triangle  with  the  vertex  to  the  northwest  and 
the  base  to  the  southeast.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  new  road  laid  out  by 
the  establishment,  and  on  the  others  by  public  roads,  so  that  it  is  quite  separated 
from  the  estates  adjoining.  It  is  divided  into  squares,  chess-board-wise,  generally 
containing  from  1  to  3  hectares  (2^  to  71  acres)  each,  and  separated  by  rows  and 
Avenues  of  larch,  fir,  and  wild  cherry,  which  last  serve  for  cart-paths,  &c.  The 
aoil  is  a  gray  sand,  without  any  mixture  of  clay,  and  therefore  light,  friable,  and 
easily  worked.  But  it  also,  to  become  productive,  requires  careful  cultivation,  and 
large  quantities  of  manure,  especially  liquid  manure.  For  this  reason  the  au- 
thorities of  the  school  have  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the  jail  (moison  de 
force)  at  Grand,  for  the  annual  delivery  of  about  10,000  hectolitres  (about  4,200 
hogsheads)  of  solid  and  liquid  manure. 

5.  MeaaureM  of  organization  ;  decrees  and  instructions. 

The  department  of  justice,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  reform  school,  has 
successively  taken  different  measures  for  their  organization.  The  royal  decree  of 
•  March  8,  1849,  determines  the  number,  duties,  and  salaries  of  the  officers,  and  ap- 
points a  oommittee  €i  from  three  to  five  members  of  the  legislature  for  the  inspec- 
ti<m  and  supervision  of  the  reform  schools.  The  decree  of  May  7,  1849,  com- 
pleted this  arrangement  by  determming  the  mode  of  fUling  vacancies  and  the 
jorisdiction  of  the  committee. 

The  continued  imprisonment  hv  the  commissioner  of  beggary  and  vagrancy 
causing  much  inconvenience,  the  decree  of  February  28, 1850,  ordered  their  im- 
mediate transfer  to  the  reform  schools,  where  they  will  serve  out  their  terms  in 
separate  quarters. 

A  royail  decree  of  the  same  date  with  the  last,  extends  the  provisions  of  the 
decree  of  December  14,  1848,  for  the  assistance  of  liberated  convicts,  to  young 
paupers,  beggars,  and  vagrants,  at  their  dismissal  firom  the  reform  schools.  There 
18  to  be  opened  in  each  of  these  establishments  a  register  of  the  offers  which  may 
be  made  by  formers  and  other  employers,  to  hire,  on  certain  conditions,  such  of 
the  pupils  as  m^  possess  the  requisite  qiudifioationa. 

tiie  ministerial  oironlar  of  March  2, 1850,  caUa  the  attention  of  pnblic  proseon- 
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Ion  to  the  pnrpote  of  the  refonn  lohooli,  mod  farnuliet  invirisUe  mki  for  Ikt 
•mngement  of  tmwfera  to,  and  among  them.  Another  oiroular,  of  the  ■■• 
date,  sends  similar  instmotioM  to  the  governors  of  proTincea. 

Lastly,  the  ruyal  decree  of  July  3, 1850,  specifies  the  oooditions  and  ftnaatf 
admission  to  the  reform  schools,  and  of  dismission  from  them. 

By  this  decree,  and  by  the  law  of  April  3, 1848,  the  reform  adhoola  ara  eapeflU|f 
designed. 

1.  For  yoong  paupers^  nnder  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  present  themadyea  vdk 
imtarily  for  admission,  with  a  oertificate  from  the  municipal  anthority  of  their  plaoa 
of  settlement,  or  from  the  municipal  authority  of  the  neighborhood  where  th^f 
happen  to  be,  o»  where  their  usual  residence  is. 

2.  For  young  paupers  holding  a  certificate  from  the  permanent  deputation, 
the  governor  of  the  province,  or  {nxa  the  oommianry  of  the  diatriot  (i 
ment)  in  which  the  place  of  settlement  of  such  panpos,  their  residenoa,  or 
locality,  may  be. 

3.  For  children  and  youth  sentenced  by  the  commiaaioner  of  beggny  cr 
vagrancy. 

4.  For  children  acquitted  by  him,  but  retained  nnder  the  —  penal  code  to  ba 
educated,  up  to  a  certain  age,  in  a  house  of  correction. 

5.  For  children  not  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor,  indented  with  fiumera,  artiMM^ 
or  charitable  institutions. 

6.  Number*  ;  tntrie*^  ^e. 

The  first  pupils  entered  in  March,  1849,  shortly  after  the  pnrchaae  of  the  prop* 
erty  and  the  commencement  of  the  preparatory  work.  There  were  admitted  at  fini 
19  children  from  the  alms-house  of  Bruges,  then  15  from  that  of  Ckiaibre ;  a  tittk 
after  these  were  admitted  ()3  young  beggars  and  vagrants  acquitted  by  the  ooutiai 
having  acted  without  knowledge,  but  detained  under  the  66th  article  of  the  peaal 
code,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  juvenile  penitentiary  of  Saint  Hubert,  lor  waat 
of  any  proper  receptacle.  These,  with  24  received  singly  during  the  aame  time, 
make  a  total  of  121  pupils  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850. 

From  that  time  to  January  Ist,  1851,  the  number  has  been  aa  in  the  foOowiag 
table: 

Acquitted  by  the  courta,  but  detained  by  law  in  a  hooae  of  oorreclkiu, ...     9S 

Sentenced  on  application  of  communes, 156 

Sent  by  benevolent  institutiona, 3 

Total, S51 

Young  paupers  entering  the  refbrm  aohods  vdnntarOy,  are  kept  for  at  least  wa, 
months  the  first  time ;  and  for  at  least  one  year,  if  they  have  been  fai  the  adiool 
before,  or  if  they  have  before  been  inmates  of  an  alms-houae.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  civil  authority  of  their  place  of  settlement,  their  fiunily,  or  any  respoon- 
ble  person,  may  claim  their  dismission,  upon  engaging  to  provide  for  their  edoea- 
tion,  apprenticeship,  and  support  Demands  for  such  purpose  are  to  be  addresaed 
to  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  council  of  the  province  to  which  anch  pupils 
belong ;  directly,  if  made  by  the  civil  authority  of  their  place  of  settlement ;  if  by  their 
fiunily,  or  by  strangers,  then  through  the  civil  authority  which  would  have  jnm- 
diction  in  the  case.  The  deputation  determines  upon  the  security  ofiered,  and  au- 
thorizes or  refuses  the  dismissal  of  the  pupils.  In  the  absence  of  any  daims  made 
as  above,  the  deputation,  after  consultation  with  the  inspecting  committee  and  with 
the  director  of  the  schools,  may  authorize  the  dismissal  of  the  pupil,  provided  he 
ia  in  a  condition  to  earn  his  own  living.  The  dismissal  of  children  and  youth  sen- 
tenced by  the  commissioner  of  beggary  or  of  vagrancy,  ia  ordered  by  the  gowr- 
nor  of  the  province  in  which  is  their  place  of  settlement,  or  if  that  can  not  be 
found,  by  the  minister  of  justice. 

Such  dismission  always  depends  on  theae  conditions,  viz. :  that  the  pupil  has 
remained  at  least  two  years  in  the  reform  school,  if  sent  there  for  the  first  tint ; 
and  at  least  four  years,  if  he  is  an  old  ofiender ;  and,  that  he  ia  in  a  condition  to 
aam  his  own  living,  or  at  least  is  cUumed  by  the  civil  anthofity  of  hia  pteoe  of  ael- 
tkment,  by  his  &mily,  or  by  some  responnble  peraon,  under  a  guaranty  UuH  ha 
■Mnot  return  to  b^ng  or  vagrancy,  and  that  heahaD  be  ftnUicd  atthcr  «i& 
work  or  with  anffident  waf^oti.    The  aooeptanee  or  rifiMal  of  thia  MVHty  ii 
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left  to  the  goTernor  and  to  the  miniiter  of  instioe,  reapectiTdy.  The  minister  or 
the  ffovemor  may  always  aothorize  a  disminal  before  the  time  fixed,  if  their  be 
apecial  reasons  for  it  Before  snch  anthoriiation,  however,  the  minister  or  goiBr- 
nor  is  to  advise  with  the  committee  of  inspection,  the  director  of  the  establishment| 
and  the  civil  authority  of  the  place  of  settlement  of  the  pupil.. 

The  time  of  dismission  of  children  acquitted  by  the  oommiasioner  of  beggary 
and  vagrancy,  is  detorminod  by  the  sentence  under  which  they  are  placed  in  tha 
sohool. 

There  are  even  children  in  these  establishments,  under  the  decree  of  September 
29,  1848,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  rendered  necessary,  by  their  bad  conduct  or 
otherwise,  to  imprison  them  again.  The  authorities  of  the  reform  schools,  in  such 
,  are  to  suggest  such  arrangements  as  the  circumstances  shall  indicate. 

The  pupils  at  leaving  the  schools,  are  informed  by  the  director  what  oonseqnen- 

1  will  follow  their  recommitment  to  the  school. 
The  comq[)ittee  of  inspection  of  the  reform  schools  returns  to  the  minister  of 

justice,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  a  list  of  those  pupils  whose  term  has  passed 
the  limits  fixed  above,  with  the  reasons  of  such  prolongation.  The  minister,  if 
proper,  then  orders  their  dismission.  The  committee  also  returns  annually  to  the 
minister  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  pupils  who  have  arrived  at  their  eighteenth 
year,  with  any  opinions  or  advice  in  the  premises. 
Among  the  18  pupils  who  left  in  1850,  there  are, 

2  who  ran  away,  one  eight  days  after  entering,  and  the  other  after  a  stay  of 
about  three  months.  The  conduct  of  this  last  had  been  satisfactory,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  take  pleasure  in  the  care  bestowed  on  him.  One  Sunday  he  received  a 
▼iait  from  his  parents,  and  the  next  day  he  disappeared.  He  has  not  been  dis- 
covered up  to  the  ipresent  time,  although  active  search  was  made ;  2  who  were 
■ent  home  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  as  the  civil  authority  of  their  respective  places 
of  settlement  was  unwilling  to  consent  to  their  final  admission  ;  1,  who  was  sent 
to  the  alms-house  at  Bruges,  on  account  of  serious  disease.  The  following  shows 
the  length  of  the  abode  of  13  others  in  the  school :  two  for  1  year,  7  months,  15 
days ;  two  for  1  year,  4  months,  7  days  ;  one  for  1  year,  3  months,  3  dajrs ;  two 
for  1  year,  2  months,  16  days  ;  two  for  1  year,  1  month,  20  days ;  two  for  1  year, 
15  days*,  one  for  11  months,  15  days }  one  for  8  months,  20  days :  the  average 
time  is  1  year,  2^  months. 

At  their  departure,  two  wer«  16  years  old ;  seven  were  15  years  old ;  two 
were  13  years  old ;  two  were  10  years  old  ;  two  had  been  sentenced  by  the  oom- 
mianoncr  of  beggary,  and  were  returned  to  their  parents  under  the  guaranty  of 
the  local  authority  of  their  communes ;  the  1 1  others  belong  to  the  dass  of  chil- 
dren detained  under  the  66th  article  of  the  penal  code.  They  were  claimed  im- 
mediately upon  the  expiration  of  their  judgment  term,  by  the  communes  of  their 
places  of  settlement ;  8  were  taken  by  their  parents,  under  the  supervision  of  tha 
looal  authority  :  the  oUier  3  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  committees  of  em- 
ployment (comit6s  de  patronage)  of  Gand,  of  Ninove,  and  of  Audenarde. 

o.  Age  of  the  pupils, 

Hie  age  of  the  269  pupils,  January  1,  1851,  was  as  fbllows : 

21  aged  leas  than  10  years. 
45      " 
94      " 
80      " 
29      " 

9.  Civil  and  social  condition. 

In  respect  to  their  civil  condition  they  may  be  classed  as  followa ; 

28  illegitimate  children. 

42  without  father  or  mother. 

43  "      fiithcr. 
88        "      mother. 

64  having  both  parents. 

3  foundlings.  ^"* 

1  abandoned  child.  J*lt- 

Siich  b  the  aooial  position  of  the  unfortunate  youths ;  most  of  them  dep 
Ihmily  relations  •,  and  the  parents  of  those  who  have  them  are,  for  *!»•  "*'*\v\«.  <v^^ 
be  foond  in  the  alms-hoosea  or  prisons.     40  "^ 


from 

10  to  12  years. 

ii 

12  to  14      " 

u 

14  to  16      " 

over 

16  years. 
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10.  Committee  of  oupervition. 

The  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  1011001  are  eotmsted  to  •  oommittee  cf 
three,  by  the  decree  of  March  8, 1849.  These  three  gentlemen,  who  have  eon- 
triboted  powerfully  from  the  beginning  to  the  sooccfls  of  the  achool,  by  their  sol 
and  their  efforts,  are  the  Chevalier  ^nest  Peers-Dncpetiaiix,  fVederio  Van  dcr 
Bruggen,  and  Henri  Kervyn,  provincial  inspector  of  primary  iDstmction  at  Gand. 

11.  Peroono  employed^  odlarie*^  emolumtnU. 
These  are, 

Fnaes.         Dollar*. 

1  director, 4XX)0  about  800 

1  chapUin 1,300  «  240 

1  trcMurer, 1,2IX)  "  340 

1  secretary 600  "  130 

1  tuperuumerary, 

1  physician 600  »*  120 

2  teachers,  at  600  fr.,. . . .  1,300  ♦'  240 
1  chief  overseer 600  "  120 

3  overseers,  at  4G0  fr.,  . .  1,360  "  270 
I  occasional  overseer,  . .  400  "  80 
Iheadfarmer, 600  "  120 


1  gardener, 400  about   80 

1  assistant  gardener, .     300     **       M 
4  laborers,  for  teams,  ) 

stables,  and  fann>  800     *<     160 

work,  at  20O  fr., . .  N 

I  cook, 200     "       # 

1  miller  and  baker,  ) 

and  1  housekeeper,  >  260     **       SO 

both, 3 


Total,  21  13,700  fr.     •2^« 

These  officers  receive,  besides  their  salaries,  the  emolnments  specified  in  the  — | — 
decree  of  March  8,  1850,  viz. :  board,  lights,  fuel,  washing,  furniture,  and  medieal 
attendance  in  sickness,  except  that  the  director,  who  keeps  house  does  not  receive 
board,  washing,  or  furniture.  The  overseers  have,  besides,  a  uniform  valued  at 
50  francs,  (10  dollars,)  and  the  laborers,  each  a  suit  of  clothes  valued  at  20  fraooa, 
(4  dollars.)  There  are  two  tables  for  the  officers ;  one  for  the  offioera  proper,  pre- 
aided  over  by  the  chaplain,  the  other  for  the  farm  laborers,  at  the  head  of  which 
ifl  the  &rmer.  All  those  employed,  except  the  director,  are  amgle;  a  conditkn 
rendered  necessary  by  the  arrangements  of  the  establishment,  and  the  impossibility 
of  accommodating  families  in  it.  At  some  future  time  it  will  be  proper  to  exam- 
ine the  practicability  of  preparing  some  tenements  for  fiiroilios.  Having  started  in 
the  present  footing,  (4  partir  du  pr^nt  exercice,)  there  will  be  room  for  the  em- 
ployment of  some  additional  officers,  and  particidarly  for  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  overseers,  proportionable  to  that  in  the  number  of  pupils.  These  overseen 
should  be  chosen,  by  preference,  from  among  practical  mechanics,  and  should  have 
the  direction  of  some  of  the  workshops.  The  remaining  shops  may  be  entrusted, 
as  at  present,  to  the  oversight  of  paid  workmen ;  such  as  those  whom  the  estab- 
lishment has  abready  engaged  as  a  locksmith  and  blacksmith,  a  machinist  and 
fireman  for  the  steam-engine,  a  wheel-wright,  &c. 

The  officers,  before  receiving  a  definite  nomination  or  engagement,  are  taken  on 
trial,  and  undergo  a  sort  of  noviciate,  which  test  their  zeal  and  their  aptitude^ 
This  plan  has  succeeded  perfectly. 

12.  Plan  for  erecting  school  of  foremen. 

During  the  investigations  pending  the  establishment  of  the  reform  adiool,  h  had 
been  suggested  to  connect  with  it  a  specif^  school  lor  foremen,  like  that  of  Mettray 
and  at  the  l^uhe-llaus  at  Hamburg  ^  but  it  was  abandoned  as  difficult,  compli- 
cated, and  expensive.  But  although  it  has  not  been  thought  practicable  to  gaUwr 
from  elsewhere  the  material  for  a  seminary  of  capable  and  fiulhful  workmen,  it  hv 
been  understood  that  the  institution  would  endeavor  to  educate  within  itsdf  tnoh 
subordinate  agents  as  it  might  require.  This  furnishes  an  opening  to  those  popQi 
who  may  be  distinguished  by  good  conduct  or  capacity ;  and  already,  after  scaroiefy 
eighteen  months  of  operations,  there  took  place,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  the  formal  emancipation  of  one  of  them,  a  young  man  of  activity  and  intdi- 
gence,  and  quick  at  all  kinds  of  work,  who  has  taken  his  place  among  the  labor- 
ers upon  the  farm.  Others  will  surely  follow  his  example,  and  under  its  stimoloi 
wiQ  be  ambitious  of  tlie  honor  of  serving  such  an  establishment  where  they  ham 
found  (so  to  speak)  a  new  existence,  and  the  certain  prospect  of  ultimate  sucoev. 

13.  General  dieteiice. 

The  diet  of  the  pupils  has  been  assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  that  of  agii- 
^tural  laborers.    It  is  simple  but  abundant ;  plain,  but  healthfhL  **  ^ 

H^l.  Provisions. 

mii^ti  nbf^^  ^'  furnished  according  to  a  bill  of  faro  at  the  average  eomeu 
^e  price  current  of  about  21  centimes  (4  cents)  a  dav  for  «Mn  p9 
m  certainly  less  than  in  any  other  similar  aataMiahm^Maty  m  i 
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other  oonntry.  The  papils  Deverthele«  have  meat  twice  a  week ;  for  which  piir- 
poee  hogs  are  killed  on  the  fiurm,  and  their  flesh  served  up  alternately  with  beet 
The  bread  is  rye,  unbolted.  The  grain,  potatoes,  legumes,  milk,  and  bntter,  are 
the  productions  of  the  establishment,  which  diminish  the  amount  of  actual  expen- 
diture. With  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  present  cuhivation,  theae 
crops  will  increase,  and  ultimately,  when  there  shall  be  as  much  land  under  culti- 
vation as  will  be  required  by  the  fuU  number  of  pupils,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
establishment  will  itaelf  furnish  all  the  essentials  for  its  own  consumption. 

15.  Clothing. 

Each  pupil  receives  at  entering  the  following  articles :  5  shirts,  2  pair  panta- 
loons, 2  pair  working  pantaloons,  1  vest,  2  blouses,  2  neck  cloths,  2  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs, 1  belt,  1  cap,  1  straw  hat,  2  pair  underatockings,  1  pair  shoes,  2  pair 
wooden  shoes,  (sabots,)  2  towels,  1  comb,  and  2  brushes,  (1  for  clothes,  1  for  shoes.) 
The  expense  of  this  wardrobe  does  not  exceed  from  32  to  35  francs,  ($6.50  to 
$7.00,)  according  to  size.  Most  of  these  articles  have  hitherto  been  furnished 
firom  the  workshops  in  the  jail  of  Gand ;  but  as  soon  as  the  workshops  of  the 
reform  school  are  organized,  it  will  make  and  finish,  as  fiir  as  possible,  all  the  ne- 
cessary clothing  and  bedding  for  its  inmates.  The  tailors'  and  menders'  shop  ia 
already  in  operation  ;  even  the  youngest  of  the  children  make  straw  hats ;  the 
spinning  and  weaving  shops  are  begun,  and  will  bo  in  action  before  the  end  of  the 
winter.  The  shoemakers*  shop  is  in  &  like  state  of  forwardness.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  in  finding  foremen  capable  of  directing  the  young  operatives ;  but  the 
activity  of  the  director  will  undoubtedly  soon  remedy  it. 

16.  Sleeping  arrangements. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  a  preas  for  clothing ;  the  bedding  consists  of  • 
straw  mattress,  a  pillow,  a  pair  of  linen  sheets,  and  one,  two,  or  three  cotton  cover- 
lids, according  to  the  season.  The  bedsteads,  which  are  manu&otured  at  the  jaQ 
of  Gand,  cost  only  22  to  23  francs  ($4.50  to  $4.75)  each,  including  the  press, 
which  is  also  of  iron.  They  are  arranged  in  four  rows  in  the  dormitories.  These 
are  lighted  all  night,  and  besides  that,  the  overseer  can  see  from  his  chamber,  at  a 

gance,  all  that  passes  ;  a  night  watch  has  been  organized.     An  overseer,  attended 
r  two  pupils,  passes  through  all  the  premises,  and  especially  through  the  dormi- 
tories, to  see  that  all  is  in  good  order. 

17.  Fire  and  light. 

These  are  put  upon  the  most  economical  footing.  The  entire  first  story  of  the 
central  building,  including  the  eating  room  and  the  schools,  is  warmed  by  the 
steam-engine.  Lamps  are  used  for  lights,  and  the  colewort  (colza)  cultivated  on 
the  form  fomishes  part  of  the  oil.  The  temporary  wash-room  is  managed  by  pupils, 
in  anticipation  of  the  organization  of  the  school  for  girls,  who  will  take  charge  of 
the  washing  and  laundry  departments  of  both  establishments. 
•   18.  Hetdth. 

The  healthy  condition  of  the  school  gives  a  testimony  in  favor  of  the  regimen  in- 
troduced. Many  of  the  children,  at  their  entrance,  were  infected  with  disease* 
more  or  less  severe,  with  rickets  or  scrofula.  But  both  diseases  and  svniptoma 
have  rapidly  disappeared  before  pure  air,  field  labor,  and  regular  living.  This  is  so 
tme,  that  it  is  easy  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  by  their  appearance  pupils  lately  ad- 
mitted from  those  who  have  been  inmates  for  a  longer  time.  The  latter  are  gener- 
ally strong  and  active ;  they  are  rosy,  and  their  whole  appearance  denotes  health. 

In  1849  no  infirmary  was  opened  ;  in  iact,  there  was  no  case  of  distinct  disease, 
and  consequently  no  death ;  and  the  medical  department,  including  the  visits  of  the 
inspecting  physician,  cost  only  95f^.,  34c.,  (about  $20.00.) 

In  1850,  from  a  number  of  pupils  averaging  171,  there  were  only  12  admissions 
to  the  infirmary.  The  number  of  days  under  treatment  was  72,  giving  an  aver- 
age of  6  days  to  each  patient.  The  whole  expense  for  drugs  and  materia  medioa 
of  all  kinds,  both  for  the  pupils  and  for  such  laborers  as  were  hurt  or  bruized  dur- 
ing the  building,  was  only  48fr.  94c.,  (about  $10.00.)  There  was  no  death. 
Children  sick  with  severe  or  incurable  diseases,  and  consequently  unfit  for  all 
labor,  are  sent  to  the  infirmary  of  the  alms-house  at  Bruges,  by  an  arrangement 
made  with  that  institution.  The  reform  school  pays  for  their  support  and  treat- 
ment at  the  rate  of  50  oentimes  (about  10  cents)  a  day  each. 

19.  Moral  training. 

The  moral  trainmg  has  been  the  object  of  more  paternal  caxe^  il  '^ow^A^^^CbiE^ 
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the  pbynoal.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  poor  ohfldren  sent  to  the  rdbrm 
sohool  needed  food  for  the  soul,  no  leas  than  for  the  body ;  that  it  was  designed 
not  only  to  snatch  them  from  misery,  disease,  and  death,  but  to  diange  their 
habits,  to  correct  their  rices,  to  teach  them  their  duties,  to  relieye  them  of  their 
ahnoet  hereditary  degradation,  and  to  elevate  them  in  their  own.  estimatwn,  ai 
well  as  in  that  of  society.  Notwithstanding  the  diffiooHies  inseparable  from  aa 
entirely  new  organization,  and  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  bnilding,  from 
the  first  entrance  of  the  first  pupils  they  have  been  held  under  a  strict  but  kmdiy 
superrision ;  and  up  to  this  time  there  has  occurred  no  act  of  insnbordiiiatioo  of  a 
nature  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  steady  discipline  of  the  eatabliahment. 

20.  Successive  admistum  of  pufiU. 

The  successive  admission  of  pupils,  a  few  at  a  time,  has  oontriboted  moeh  to 
this  result,  by  iacilitating  the  work  of  the  officers :  it  has  also  reeolted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  class  in  which  the  newly  arrived  papiu  are  enrolled. 

21.  CUurification. 

The  school  is  divided,  at  present,  into  5  divisions  of  from  50  to  60  popQs  eadi, 
arranged  as  much  as  possible  according  to  age.  There  is  an  orerseer  to  each 
division.  Each  division  is  separated  into  two  sections ;  over  each  section  is  a  cap- 
tain (chef)  and  assistant,  (sous-chef,)  selected  by  the  director  from  among  such 
pupils  as  distinguish  themselves  for  good  conduct  and  indnstry.  Eaoh  divisicia 
has  also  a  trumpet,  (clairon.) 

22.  Exercieee  of  the  day. 

The  division  of  time  is  so  regulated  as  to  occupy  every  moment  of  the  pnpQs,  to 
prevent  fatigue  by  variety  and  frequent  succession  of  exercises,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  escaping  supervision.  It  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  season ; 
and  is  at  present  arranged  as  follows,  for  sonuner  and  winter,  Sundays  and  lisast* 
days: 


aocas. 


1.  Summer. 

■omi. 


6  Rite. 

6    to  6^  PrajerSf  wuhinf .  (soins  de  pro- 
pretrtf,)  bed-making,  roll-call. 

Exercise  and  maneuTres. 

Breakfast. 

Arrangement  of  labor. 

Working  hours. 


P 

II 
12 


ti 


11 

12 


.J, 


Singing  clasa,  practice  by  the  band, 
(repetition  pour  la  lan&re.) 


Dinner 
Play. 


U  Working  hours. 
6i  Catechism  for  children  notbsvl^ 
received  their  first  comssvBiofr 
6}  Supper. 

7|  School  instruction. 
8}  Gymnastics. 
9    Roll-call,  reports. 

Prayers,  bsa-time. 

Saturday,  6  to  8,  ^i«»«nini  ^ 
shops,  baths,  Ae. 


2.  Winter. 


B017KS. 

6 

5    to  5} 

§"? 

7    «    71 
7|  "  12 
n    "  12 


12    "  121 
121"    1 


Rise. 

Prayers,  washing,  Ac.,  bed>mak- 

ing,  roilcaU. 
Singing  class. 
Breakfast. 

Arrangement  of  labor 
Working  hours. 
Practice  by  the  band,  (r^p^UtioD 

pour  la  fanfare.) 
Dinner. 
Play. 


Boums. 
1    to  3 


2 

? 

8 

8* 


GymnaaUcs  and    miUtair 
cises. 
6|  Working  hours. 
6|  Catechism  lor  children  not 

received  their  first 
6    Supper. 
8   School  Instruction. 
8^  Roll-call,  report. 
Prayer,  bedtima. 
Saturday,  1  to  41.  "Irsnii^ 
shops,  oaths,  Ac 


3.  Sundays  and  feast-days  all  the  year. 


Bouas. 


6    to  61  Rise,  prayer,  washing.  Ac. 
fil  *'    71  Clothes  inspection,  bed,  Ac.,  do. 
71  "    8    Breakfast 
8    «    81  Play. 

3**    H  Mass,  sermon 
"  11    Singing  class. 
11    "  19   Play,  games,  (raereation,  jeuz.; 
18    •*  124  Dinner. 

Wl"  a  Pi*y,i 


BOUKS. 

2   to  4    Cateehism  and  rdMoM 

tion. 
4    *<    6|  Gymnsacies,  BUlUarr 

walk. 
6|  "    6    Supper. 
6    '*   8   School  losCnntiott. 
8   **   81  Roll^all,  report. 
81  Prajersb  bid-tte 
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Tike  reenlta  of  Hub  amDgement  may  be  ftated  as  follows : 


Labor, 8* 

School  iofltructionf If 


/  "  \ 

SnmiMr.    Wtaiur. 


Mu«c,  Tocal  and  iDsU-umentaU  1  1 

O^moaaticc,  maoaBUTTM  and  miUtarj  ezercitea , 2^  1 

piar, . ;;;;;;;;;;;;;  *  *;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;.*.';;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;  I      f 

Rjaing,  retirinf,  washing,  roll-call,  &c., 1 

Sleep, 8 

An  hoar's  catechism  for  pupils  not  haring  received  their  first 
communion,  which  is  subtracted  from  working  hours. 


'4 


23.  Phyncal  training^  gymnastic*^  military  manauvrts^  and  exereittt. 

It  will  be  obflenred  that  gymnaatics,  maDceuvres,  and  military  exercises,  espe- 
^ally  in  the  summer,  oocnpy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day.  To  understand 
the  necessity  and  good  effect  of  these  exercises,  it  would  be  necessary  to  see  the 
dqplorable  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  children  at  their  entrance,  and  the  ia- 
Torable  change  which  appears  in  their  appearance  and  health,  after  staying  some 
time  in  the  institution.  Rickets,  scrofula,  want  of  elasticity  in  the  limbs,  difficulty 
of  walking,  all  rapidly  disappear  under  the  drill  of  the  manoeuvres ;  which  tend  not 
only  to  coiifirm  the  health  and  to  increase  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  children, 
but  also  to  accustom  them  to  discipline,  to  awaken  their  power  of  attention,  and  to 
furnish  them  an  agreeable  variety  of  employment,  while  preparing  them  for  dif- 
ferent useful  occupations.  The  fatigue  of  these  exercises,  while  not  amounting  to 
exhaustion,  predisposes  the  pupils  to  sleep,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  a 
most  effective  safeguard  against  the  shameful  habits  and  secret  vices  induced  by 
sedentary  life,  which  are  only  too  frequent  in  public  and  educational  institutions, 
but  which  are  fortunately  being  destroyed  in  the  beginning  at  Ruysselede. 

Under  the  very  zealous  and  skillful  direction  of  the  director  oflgym nasties,  the 
exercises  are  performed  with  very  remarkable  interest  and  accuracy.  The  school 
battalion  manceuvres  with  almost  as  much  precision  as  the  best  battalions  of  the 
army ;  a  platoon,  armed  with  condemned  carbines,  marches  at  the  head  and 
marks  time ;  the  bayonet  exercise  and  skirmishing  are  as  good  as  play  to  the 
children ;  and  those  among  them  who  shall  go  into  military  service  will  hare 
already  passed  through  all  the  drill  of  the  conscripts. 

24.  School  of  naval  apprentices. 

To  complete  this  department  of  instruction,  of  which  we  presume  no  one  will 
deny  the  utility,  it  is  sought  to  connect  with  the  gymnasium  a  school  of  naval  ap- 
prentices, for  the  war  and  merchant  marine.  Such  an  establishment,  which  the 
minister  of  the  interior  lately  mentioned  as  promising  materially  to  alleviate  the 
distress  in  Flanders,  by  opening  a  new  occupation  to  the  laboring  population, 
might  be  advantageously  and  economically  attached  to  an  existing  institution, 
whose  inmates,  consisting  principally  of  abandoned  children,  beggars,  and  va- 
ffrants,  seem  well  adapted  to  become  sailors.  In  several  pauper  schools  in  Eng- 
hnd,  and  recently  in  France  also,  at  the  school  of  Mettray,  there  have  been  es- 
tablished classes  of  naval  apprentices,  several  of  the  graduates  of  which  have  im- 
mediately found  employment  in  the  sea-port  towns.  Imitation  of  this  example 
would  doubtless  produce  a  similar  result.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  sufficient, 
as  at  Mettray  and  at  Norwood,  near  London,  to  add  to  the  gymnastic  apparatus 
the  masts  and  spars  of  a  brig,  with  their  sails  and  rigging,  and  to  procure  the  at- 
tendance of  a  seaman  twice  a  week,  to  direct  the  manoeuvres.  According  to  the 
estimates  which  have  been  made,  the  necessary  apparatus  would  cost  about 
12,000,  which  would  be  reduced  to  $1,200  or  $1,600  if  it  could  be  procured  at 
second  hand. 

25.  Provision  made  for  intellectual^  moral^  and  religious  education  as  devsl- 
oped  in  the  following  articles. 

26.  School  organization. 

The  course  of  study,  which  was  only  outlined  in  1849,  has  been  completely  or 
gtnized  during  1850.     The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes,  each  subdivided 
into  sections.     Over  each  class  is  a  teacher,  assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  moni- 
tors chosen  from  among  the  pupils,  for  whom  is  arranged  a  special  daily  course, 
to  prepare  them  for  their  business.    Among  these  monitors  are  some  who  exhibit 
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dispositions  and  skill  quite  remaiiuble ;  and  who  maj  probaUy  beeome 
gnishcd  instmctors. 

37.  Course  of  study. 

The  studies,  pursued  alt^'mately  in  Frencli  and  Flcmiah,  are  roadh^,  writiiigy 
grammar,  dictation,  intuition,  exercise  of  memory,  arithmetic,  mental  and  written, 
the  legul  system  of  weights  and  measures,  general  geography,  the  history  of  the 
oountry,  tlie  rudiments  of  linear  drawing,  and  voool  and  instrumental  mnnc.  Hiii 
course  can  hereafter  be  extended,  according  to  the  progress  of  thie  pupils,  so  as  te 
embrace  all  the  knowleilge  us<.*ful  to  a  workman,  and  which  can  contribote  to  hit 
intcllcetual,  moral,  and  professional  accomplishment.  At  the  boginning  it  was 
nece»«iary  to  limit  the  course  to  the  most  elementary  rudiments. 

28.  Method  of  teaching. 

The  method  followed  is  that  of  M.  Braiin,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  normal 
■ohool  at  Nivelles,  (intuitive  method.)  To  acquaint  the  instructors  of  the  school 
at  Ruv'SHelede  with  this  method,  they  were  sent  for  several  months  to  the  normal 
school  at  Nivelles,  where  they  studied  with  success  the  course  in  mcthodokgy. 
In  consequence  of  these  preparatory  studies,  these  <^oers  are  thorough  masters 
of  their  business ;  they  display  both  zeal  and  perseverance  ;  and  from  this  time 
forward  the  schools  at  Ruysselede  will  rank  among  the  first  imtitutioos  of  ths 
kind  in  the  country. 


29.  Order  of  exercise*.     Winter. 


Wwk  Daji.  Hours,  P.  M.    Snd CIms  (bcfiiuien.) 

f6    to  6^  ArticulatioQ  aud  writinf . 
"   7    R'-adi ug. 

"  7|  Weights  and  measures. 
"  8  Du.  practically  applied. 
'^  6^  ArticulatiouaDd  writing. 


BUNDAY^  y2 


MOMD. 


TCES. 


Wed. 


t( 


L7i  «   8 


7  Ktadiiig. 
7|  Arithmetic,  mental. 

8  "  written. 

6^  Articulation  aud  writing. 

7    Reading. 

7A  Keailiiig,  (intuition.) 

8~  Exercise*  In  memory. 

6^  Articulation  and  writing. 

7    Reading. 

7^  Arithmetic,  mental. 


ti 


written. 


Thvrs. 


Fbisat 


SATtm. 


WMk  DtTi.  Uoon,  P.  M.    fad  Clua  (btffaMn.) 

'6    to  6i  Articulation  and  writiBg. 
6^  '^  7    Reading. 
'  7    "  7i  Weights  and  measures. 
7||  **  8    Same,  applied. 
6    **  6i  Articulation  and^rritiM. 
6i  "  7    Reading. 

7^  Arithmetic,  mental. 
8  **  written. 

6^  Articulation  and  writlnfi 

7  Reading. 
7^  Arithmetic,  mental, 

8  **  wriUeo. 


WmIi  Dajt.  Hours,  P. 
to  7 


BONOAY 


MON. 


TVes. 


WSD. 


(6    to 

h    - 

/7i  " 

6  " 
6*  " 

7  " 

6  « 
6i  " 

7  " 
6    ♦' 


74 
8 

6i 

7 

8 

8 
6i 


.  64  «   7 

7    "74 
[7k  "  8 


M.    lat  ClaM  (bcginotrs.) 

Writing. 

Arithmetic,  mental 
*•  written. 

Dictation.  Flemish. 
Correction  of  do.,  spelling. 
Rfading,  Flemish. 
Dictation,  French. 
Correction  of  above. 
Reading,  French. 
Explanations  of  forms  of 

letters. 
Letters  written  in  blank 

book. 
Oral  translation. 
Writing  phrases  dictated. 


WMk  Daja.  Hoon,  P.  M.    1st  ClaM( 


Tatras. 


Frioat 


Satub. 


) 

Geographr. 
History  of  the  eounlrj 
Arithmetic,  mentsL 
"  written. 

Weighu  aud  measures. 
Written  wplication  of  ds. 
Reading,  French. 
Grammar. 
Drawing  from  a  BkodsL 


30.  Instruction  in  Singing. 
A  solfo^f^io  lesson  is  given  every  morning  from  six  to  seven  to  the 

and  one  in  singing  at  the  same  time  to  the  first  olaas.  The  method  used  is  that 
of  Galin-Paris-Chev^,  partly  combined  with  the  ordinary  method  by  notes.  Some 
of  the  more  advanced  scholars  are  also  learning  churdi  music,  and  can  already 
sing  the  service  of  the  mass. 

31 .  Instrumental  music  ;  military  hand. 

In  March  1 850,  a  inilitiry  band  was  organized  of  fifteen  inatrnroenta  of  coppor, 
(on  the  plan  of  Sax,)  namely :  1  small  bugle  in  e  ftat^  3  tenor  bugles  in  &,  S  aho 
buglirs  in  «,  2  comets  &  piston,  1  small  key  trumpet,  2  cylinder  tnunpets,  3  cyliB- 
der  trombones,  1  tuba  in  bflat,  1  base  tuba  in/.  A  master  atteoids  twiee  a wstk 
^m  Bruges,  and  notwithstanding  that  none  of  the  children  knew  a  singls  note,  a 
few  months  since,  he  has  trained  thirty  young  musicianB  who  an  sonal  to  mol  af 
those  of  the  regimontai  banda.    The  band  pUtyi  at  ezeroises,  and  marohes  at  ths 
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kead  of  the  soholan  when  they  walk  in  the  neighborhood  ;  it  amnaes  them  oo 
Sunday,  and  figorca  in  all  the  aolemnitiea  of  the  establishment.  There  ta^ 
besides,  8  trumpets,  which  sound  for  roll-call,  and  fill  the  place  of  bells  in  IJm 

Sublio  offices.  The  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  use  of  wind  instruments  will 
oubtleas  furnish  some  of  them  with  useful  and  lucrative  occupation ;  all  those 
who  are  capable  of  it  will  be  admitted  to  the  musical  corps  of  the  army,  on  their 
dismissal. 

32.  Apparatut  and  furniture  ;  library. 

The  sohool-rooms  are  spacious,  well  lighted,  and  provided  with  all  the  neoes- 
sary  furniture  and  apparatus ;  desks,  scats,  platforms,  tables,  maps,  weights  and 
measures,  models,  ^c.  A  library  of  the  best  books,  moral,  instructive,  and 
amusing,  is  in  process  of  formation  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  pupils. 

33.  Menial  acquiremente  of  pupiU  at  entrance. 

Of  245  pupils,  January  1,  1851,  at  their  entrance  were:  42  knew  how 
to  read  and  write ;  22  knew  the  alphabet ;  181  completely  ignorant.  Those 
children  who  had  acquired  some  degree  of  instruction,  had  received  it  at  the 
school  of  the  penitentiary  at  Saint-Hubert ;  those  from  the  alms-house  of  Cambre 
and  Bruges,  were  mostly  quite  as  ignorant  as  the  young  beggars  and  vagrants  who 
entered  the  school  from  time  to  time. 

34.  Instruction  actually  given  to  the  pupils. 

35.  Religious  department. 

The  want  of  accommodations  and  the  small  number  of  pupils  did  not  allow,  al 
first,  of  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  to  the  school ;  all  that  could  be  done  was  to 
erect  a  temporary  altar  in  a  sufficiently  large  room,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the 
curate  of  Ruysselede,  ever}'  Sunday  and  feast-day,  one  of  the  vicars  of  the  com- 
mune attended  to  say  mass  and  to  give  religious  instruction.  This  temporary  ar- 
rangefnent  lasted  until  June,  1850.  At  that  time,  the  appointment  of  the  Abb6 
Bruson  to  the  place  of  chaplain,  caused  the  school  as  it  were  to  enter  upon  a 
new  phase  of  existence.  The  all-powerful  influence  of  religion  has  united  with 
that  of  the  discipline  and  supervision,  to  realize  the  work  of  reformation  to  which 
all  the  efforts  of  the  fiausulty  are  directed.  The  worthy  eccU>siastio  to  whom  has 
been  confided  the  work  of  instructing  these  poor  children,  has  become  their 
friend  and  father ;  they  all  love  and  respect  him.  Constantly  among  them,  he 
studies  their  characters,  inquires  their  wants,  and  does  not  spare  good  advioe. 

36.  Religious  condition  of  the  children  at  their  entrance  and  after  their  stay 
at  the  school ;  report  of  the  chaplain. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  made  at  their  entrance,  and  of  the  examination  made 
by  the  chaplain,  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  the  children  sent  to  the  reform 
school,  are  ignorant  of  the  essential  truths  of  religion.  Of  245  pupils  present  al 
the  end  of  1850,  142  had,  it  is  true,  received  their  first  communion ;  but  of  this 
nunber  only  13  knew  the  whole  catechism,  and  only  11  of  these  answered  satie- 
iaotorily.  The  others  had  only  begun  the  principal  lessons,  and  had  almost  en- 
tirely forgotten  them.  But  let  us  hear  the  chaplain  himself,  who,  in  a  report  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  of  inspection  at  the  cloee  of  1850,  reviews  all  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  the  institution. 

**  As  to  the  children  who  have  not  partaken  of  their  first  communion,  some  on 
account  of  their  youth,  and  some  on  account  of  the  sadly  neglected  condition  in 
which  they  have  vegetated,  it  would  be  fortunate,  so  £Eir  as  these  last  are  con- 
cerned, if  they  knew  their  prayers  and  the  most  important  religious  truths. 
"Diere  are  among  them  35  from  13  to  16  years  of  age,  of  whom  11  scarcely  know 
their  prayers,  and  12  have  only  begun  to  learn  two  or  three  lessons  in  the  cate- 
chism. All  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  attend  mass  on  Sundays  and  feast-days, 
during  which  they  receive  a  short  lesson.  So  &r  as  circumstances  permits,  divine 
service  is  performed  with  sing'mg  and  music  ;  and  when  the  new  chapel  shall  be 
finished,  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be,  as  in  parish  churches,  the  sol- 
emn celebration,  by  singing,  of  matins,  high  mass,  vespers  and  benediction.  Pray- 
ers are  said  at  rising  and  going  to  bed,  and  before  and  after  meals.  I  think  it 
would  also  be  useful  if  the  teachers  should  see  that  the  recitations  are  began 
and  ended  with  a  short  prayer,  or  at  least  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  pupils  who  have  not  yet  received  their  first  oonmaunion,  recite  daily  for  an 
hour  in  the  oatediism.    They  learn  the  letter  of  the  book  simultaneooaly,  and  the 
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if  afterward  explained  to  them.  Every  day  are  added  new  qneitiona  od 
■Dfweri,  and  the  former  ones  are  repeated.    Thas  they  make  rapid  progreai. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  in  flemish,  which  is  the  language  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  pupils.  By  Sieir  continual  interoourae  with  ea<£  other,  they 
learn  both  French  and  Flemish  rapidly  enough ;  but  as  a  precaution,  and  not  to 
give  any  excuse  for  wrong  doing,  care  is  taken  to  repeat,  to  the  Walloons  espe- 
cially, in  French,  the  instruction  which  has  already  been  given  in  Flemish. 

I  desire  here  to  express  my  hopes  for  the  future  of  all  these  poor  children,  whom 
ajudioious  charity  has  lifted  from  a  miserable,  ignorant,  and  brutish  degradation. 
Tne  regularity  of  their  conduct,  the  excellent  spirit  which  animates  them,  th« 
flood  order  existing  continually  and  every  where,  the  good  examples  which  they 
nimiBh  to  one  another,  the  good  habits  which  they  acquire,  the  willing  r^nlarity 
with  which  they  perform  their  religious  duties,  the  aid,  support,  and  advice  wht^ 
they  continually  receive  from  instructors  interested  in  and  devoted  to  their  woik, 
and  above  all  the  excellent  character  of  the  principal  authority  of  the  school, 
which  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  institution,  and  which  is  above  all  praise,  are  not 
only  presages  of  a  better  future,  and  foundations  for  hope :  they  give  convincing 
assurances  that  from  the  reform  schools  of  Ruysselede  shall  oome  laborious,  hon- 
est, moral,  religious,  and  therefore  happy  men.'' 

38.  Order  and  discipline. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  set  of  rules,  the  inspector-general  of  charitable  in 
■titutions,  who  has  special  supervision  of  the  organization  of  reform  schools,  in 
coniunetion  with  the  committee  of  supervision  and  inspection,  and  the  director,  has 
made  the  necessary  regulations  to  insure  the  discipline  ana  good  order  of  the 
eatablishment. 

39.  Moral  accountability. 

A  system  of  moral  accountability  has  been  established  upon  a  basts  at  once  sim- 
ple and  complete.  For  each  pupil  there  is  a  file  of  papers,  in  which  are  preserved 
the  examination  at  his  entrance,  the  statement  of  his  oonditi<m  before  entrance, 
his  conduct  and  progress  during  his  stay,  his  condition  at  leaving  and  afterwards. 
This  file  contains  also  other  documents  concerning  the  pupil ;  judgments,  certifi- 
cates, letters,  and  all  information  which  may  inform  the  authority  of  the  school  as 
to  his  stjinding  and  as  to  the  results  of  his  education  in  the  reform  school.  These 
papers  will  furnish  invaluable  information  for  the  exercise  of  judicious  patronage. 

40.  Book  of  conduct. 

The  head  overst^er  has  charge  of  a  book,  in  which  he  enters  regularly  the  com- 
munications daily  made  him  as  to  the  standing  of  the  pupils,  by  the  overseers, 
foremen  of  the  workshops,  captains  of  sections,  &c.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
the  director  reviews  these  entries,  and  makes  out  the  good  and  bad  marks,  ibr  I. 

rieral  conduct  ■,  2.  order  and  neatness  ;  3.  school  studies ;  4.  religious  duties  j 
work. 

41.  CUu9  and  register  of  honor. 

Tliose  pupils  who  have  received  no  punishment  during  three  consecutive  months, 
and  have  during  each  of  those  months  received  a  fixed  maximum  of  good  marks, 
are  admitted  into  a  class  of  honor,  from  which  the  director  selects  the  captaiaa 
and  assistants  of  sections.  The  names  of  those  in  this  class  are  written  upon  a 
roister  which  hangs  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms. 

42.  Rewards. 

The  distribution  of  rewards  is  the  duty  of  the  director.  They  are  entered  m 
the  running  account  with  each  pupil,  in  the  reports  of  moral  accountability  which 
are  submitted  to  the  inspi'ctor-general  and  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
of  inspection,  at  each  of  their  visits.  The  rewards  are,  I.  honorable  mentjoo; 
2.  public  eulogy  ;  3.  admission  to  certain  confidential  employments ;  4.  appoint- 
ment as  captain  or  assistant  of  section ;  5.  registration  in  the  roister  of  honor ; 
,6.  pemiisKion  to  learn  to  play  some  instrument,  and  to  become  a  member  of  Um 
band  ;  7.  walks,  short  journeys,  visits  home,  &c. 

43.  Names  on  the  register  of  honor ^  January  I,  1851. 

The  register  of  honor  was  made  up  for  the  first  time,  Jamnry  1,  1850.  At 
the  end  of  that  year,  it  contained  the  names  of  164  pnpila,  of  whom  58  were  ra* 
gistered  once ;  39  twice ;  50  three  times ;  17  four  times. 

44.  Erasures  from  the  register  of  honor  in  1850. 
No  favors  are  granted  excfti^l  accotdu^^ly  aa  the  name  of  the  piqiQ 
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Hm  register  of  honor.    A  mngle  ianlt  or  bad  mark  m  aqfBcieDt  to  oauae  the  ert* 
■are  of  a  name.    The  number  erased  during  the  year  is  23,  namely : 


For  Btealiof  fruit,  eggs,  carrots,  &c.,. . .  S 

"    aiding  and  abetting  the  above, 1 

**    runaing  away 1 


Total,  23 


For  ioaubordination, 7 

**    dirtinew, 4 

"    idleness, 2 

**    Indecent  proposals, 1 

*'    falAe  accusation, 1 

**    gluttony, 1 

45.  PuniMhments. 

While  good  conduct  and  praiseworthy  actions  are  rewarded,  crimes  and  &u]ti 
are  punished  with  more  or  leas  severity.  The  punishments  used  are  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  reprimand;  2.  detention  during  play-hours;  3.  forced  marching,  with 
or  without  hand-cuffis,  and  with  or  without  diet  on  bread  and  water  ;  4.  loss  of 
place  of  captain,  or  assistant  of  section ;  5.  dismission  from  certain  confidential 
employments ;  6.  deprivation  of  musical  instrument  and  dismission  from  band ; 
6.  erasure  of  name  from  register  of  honor  5  7.  the  prison. 

No  punishment  is  inflicted  except  by  decision  of  the  director.  The  capt^ns  of 
sections  report  to  the  overseers  of  divisions,  they  to  the  chief  overseer,  ho  to  the 
director.  Overseers  may  give  a  reprimand,  and  may  put  the  pupils  under  deten- 
tion from  play-hours. 

46.  Punishments  inflicted  in  1850. 

The  punishments  are  entered  in  a  book,  and  carried  to  the  account  of  the  pujHk 
who  have  incurred  them.     Their  number,  and  the  causes,  are  as  follows : 

Quarrels, 4  1  Blasphemy, 3 


Violent  assaults, 61  Indecent  proposals, 2 


Laziiiesii, 27 

Dirtiness, 35 

Insubordination, 25 

Negligence, 14 

Turbulence 15 

Refusing  to  work, 3 

Gluttony,   6 


False  accusation, 1 

Theft  of  carrots,  fruit,  eggs,  dec., 13 

Assisting  in  above, 4 

Trying  to  run  away 8 

Running  away, 4 


Total, 168 

It  has  generally  been  sufficient  to  administer  a  public  reprimand.  In  other 
!,  recourse  has  bc*en  had  to  the  condemned  squad,  sometimes  with  hand-euffi, 
rarely  with  diet  on  bread  and  water.  There  has  been  no  use,  hitherto,  of  the 
prison.  One  captain  of  section  has  been  degraded.  All  the  others  have  felt  the 
honor  of  their  position,  have  been  justly  proud  of  then:  distinction,  and  have  de- 
served to  retain  it. 

47.  Preservation  of  morals  and  manners. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  preservation  of  the  morals  and  manners  ol 
the  pupils  is  the  object  of  daily  and  hourly  care ;  among  the  means  .used  for  this 
purpose,  are  the  following :  uninterrupted  supervision ;  the  nature  of  the  work, 
which  is  performed  mostly  in  the  open  air ;  gymnastic  and  military  exercises ; 
correction  of  habits  of  position — as,  hands  on  tables  in  school,  in  dining  room,  &o.  i 
inspection  and  lighting  of  sleep-rooms — there  is  a  watchman  in  each  room,  and 
the  overseer  on  guard  makes  frequent  rounds ;  education,  intellectual  and  reli^ 
ious ;  warnings  and  advice  of  the  chaplain  and  director ;  provisions  for  special 
■apervision. 

48.  Meetings  and  conferences  of  pupils  and  officers. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  after  mass,  the  officers  and  pupils  all  gather 
to  a  general  assembly,  under  the  presidency  of  the  director.  He  then  addresses 
enlogiums  and  admonitions  to  those  deserving  them,  publishes  rewards  and  pnn- 
iahments,  appoints  the  captains  and  assistants  of  sections,  and  discourses  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  past  month,  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  pupils  within  their 
daty,  of  stimulating  their  zeal,  and  of  rousing  within  them  good  sentiments  and 
noble  thoughts.  These  meetings,  which  hitherto  have  had  a  most  salutary  infln- 
enoe,  will  hereafter  take  place  every  week. 

Further,  the  director  proposes  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  meet  the  principal 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with  them  upon  any  necessary  matter,  and  to 
discuss  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  the  measures  necessary  to  the  oontinned 
and  increiiBcd  success  of  the  establishment.  There  will  also  be  kept  a  book  of 
regulations  and  a  journal  of  events  at  the  school 

49.  Slate  of  feeling  in  the  school ;  results  of  system, 
Ihe  state  ^  feeling  in  the  school  is  at  present  excellent.    The  QhildresL 
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obedient,  rospoctfiil  to  their  miperiorB,  polite  and  oUiging  to  esfdi  odier ; 
are  rare  ;  the  brotherly  feeling  prevailing  among  them  ia  oontinnally  atra^ 
They  are  attached  to  the  institution  ;  they  have  its  reputation  at  heart,  and  whea 
one  of  tliein  does  any  thing  wrong,  his  severest  penalty  is  the  djaapprobatioii  of  hii 
companions,  and  the  solitude  in  which  they  leave  him.  This  inteniict,  put  bj  the 
good  upon  the  bad,  is  remarkable ;  it  is  a  powerful  aanstance  to  diacifAiDe ;  and 
more  thim  one  child  upon  whom  the  warnings  and  counsela  of  the  officers  had 
taken  no  hold,  has  yielded  to  the  moral  pressure  and  aalntaiy  power  of  the  pnblio 
(pinion  of  the  (!«h(X>l. 

Durini^  the  year  now  closing,  there  have  been  several  opportnnitiea  to  fatimatw 
the  intiui'Dce  of  the  system  of  education  introduced  in  the  establiahmenL  The 
agricultuml  und  industrial  exhibition  at  Bruges,  September,  1650,  where  the 
reform  Bchool  attended  with  its  car,  bearing  the  symbols  of  agricnltore,  the  band, 
and  the  arnud  company ;  the  distribution  of  medals  for  the  aame  •zhibition, 
which  t(K>k  place  a  little  afler,  at  the  commune  of  Ruysselcde,  and  where  the 
pupils  uttendi^i  to  receive  the  premiums  given  to  their  collective  ]abor ;  the  agri- 
cultural  decoration  granted  to  the  head  fiumer  for  his  good  and  faithful  aerrices; 
the  ceremonies  of  the  jubilee  at  Bruges,  in  which  those  pupils  took  part  whoae 
namLV  arc  in  the  register  of  honor ;  all  these  have  been  powerful  incitementB  of 
enoouRurement  and  emulation.  By  coming  thus  in  contact  with  society,  by  see- 
ing themselves  surrounded  with  the  evidence  of  so  much  care,  the  pupils  have 
•een  that  tlu'ir  reimitatement  therein  was  commenced.  The  utTetched  little  beg- 
gar, the  Youn<^  v:i^bond  without  home  or  country,  begins  to  experience  the  rec- 
ognition, the  love,  and  the  understanding  of  the  dignity,  of  humanity.  The  prooii 
of  this  trani^forination  are  numerous ;  we  will  cite  a  few  at  hazard. 

Durin^r  the  piist  summer  the  chiefii  of  sections,  with  an  overseer,  went  to  Broges 
to  briii<;  a  nunilK-r  of  children  from  the  alms-house  there ;  they  were  boay  all  ue 
forenoon  in  wiisliing  them,  changing  their  clothes,  and  preparing  them  to  depart; 
at  dinn«'r-tiiiie,  Wmir  invited  to  take  their  meal  with  the  others,  they  all,  without 
concerted  afrrtH-iuent  for  one  reason  or  another,  refused.     On  coming  home  at 
eveninir,  fatiiini^'d  with  their  journey,  the  director  asked  them  the  reason  of  that 
refusal.     ^'  >V'e  were  hungry  enough,''  said  they,  **  but  we  had  rather  frst  than 
eat  bt^fiTCfars*  soup."     During  the  festivals  at  Bruges,  several  persons,  pleased 
with  the  pxxl  appearance  of  the  pupils,  offered  them  money ;  they  all  refused  bnk 
one.  who  aoeepted  a  five  frane  piece  ($1.00)  which  he  plaired  in  a  box  containing 
aid  for  eliil(lr«.n  leaving  the  school.     At  the  distribution  of  medals  at  Rn^'aselede, 
the  burj^oinaster  who  presided,  offered  to  one  of  the  pupils  a  piece  of  ailver. 
^*  Tliank  you.  sir."'  said  he,  "  we  have  all  that  we  need  :  we  should  not  know 
wh;it  u»  do  with  the  money ;  please  give  it  to  some  one  more  unfortunate  than 
we/'     l)uriii<r  I  >«'cember  last,  the  chaplain,  at  divine  service,  delivered  a  sermon, 
taking  for  his  text  the  two  first  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer ;  Our  Father.    Tliia 
touchinir  addrem  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  pupils,  who  ipontaneooriy 
wait«>d  for  the  chaplain  to  come  out  fh>m  the  chnpel,  saluted  him  with  unanimooi 
acclamations,  and  U-stified  their  gratitude  and  affection  by  an  actual  ovation.    At  the 
New  Year  it  wai  the  director's  turn  ;  the  pupils  had  prepared  an  agreenble  ear- 
prise  for  hirn.     At  the  moment  when  the  clock  struck  the  expiration  of  the  old 
year,  and  the  eoniinpr  in  of  the  new,  the  whole  school  came  together  to  present  to 
nim  their  contfratulations  and  regards,  and  to  give  him  a  serenade.     Some  days 
afterwards  there  happened  the  formal  emancipation  of  one  of  the  best  pupils,  who 
was  j)laci'<i  anionor  the  laborers  on  the  farm.     On  this  occasion  the  director  pro- 
nounced a  A'elini,'  discourse,  which  was  heard  with  religious  attention,  and  which 
doubtlews  left  useful  unpressions  on  their  minds.     We  mention  these  things, 
because  they  appear  to  us  to  be  the  8}-mptoms,  we  might  even  say  the  certain  evi- 
dence, of  a  true  reform.     When  we  compare  the  present  condition  of  the  pnpOs 
with  that  in  which  they  were  at  their  arrival,  we  may  measure  with  justifiable 
pride  the  distance  between  those  periods,  and  the  progreas  made  in  leea  than 
eighteen  months. 

Tlie  pnceding  details  will  show  that  the  establishment  at  Rnynelede  is  not  a 
prison — a  place  of  penitence — but  actually  a  true  reform  school,  as  ita  title  indi- 
cates.   The  pupils  enjoy  a  liberty  limited  only  by  roles  to  which  thi7  aabmit 
rimost  Bpontan«K)u«ly,  and  with  good  will ;  all  idea  of  constraint  ia  avoided  5  tha« 
■■»  neither  walla,  barrieit^  f^Vea^iMfr  boUa*^  ao  that  if  the  chiUrai  rauuB  m  Ike 


iiMtitiition,  H  is  beoanse  they  are  oontented  and  ohooae  to.  Tlie  amall  irnmber  of 
eseapes  which  have  taken  place,  demonstrates  the  advantage  of  a  system  based 
npon  oonfidenoe  and  persuasion.  The  offioers  do  not  hesitate  when  a  piqiil 
behaves  well,  if  he  belongs  to  a  respectable  family,  to  allow  him  to  Tisit  his  parentis 
if  in  the  neighborhood ;  these  permissions  have  never  been  abused,  and  the  pupils 
to  whom  they  have  been  given  have  always  returned  at  the  hour  presoribsd. 
They  can  also  grant  other  diversions  by  way  of  fiivor,  as  a  reward  of  good  con- 
duct, and  an  incentive  to  more  ;  on  certain  festival  days  the  most  meritorious  p»> 
pils  may  be  allowed  to  sit  at  table  with  the  officers ;  during  winter  evenings  they 
may  be  allowed  to  put  off  going  to  bed,  and  to  employ  themselves  in  such  study 
or  reading  as  they  please,  or  to  take  part  in  familiar  conversations  upon  instruc- 
tive and  amusing  subjects.  Games  may  be  played,  such  as  shooting  with  bow 
and  arrow,  bowling,  skittles,  &q.  The  institution,  lastly,  of  annual  festivab,  as  in 
the  Gerihan  schools,  and  especially  the  anniversary  of  the  school,  contribute  to 
give  variety  and  animation  to  the  daily  life  of  the  pupils,  to  rivet  the  bonds  of  grati- 
tude and  affection  between  them  and  their  benefaptors,  and  to  furnish  agreeable 
reminiscences  of  their  stay  in  the  school. 

50.  Agricultural  organization ;  employment  of  the  pupils  on  the  farm. 

The  reform  school  of  Ruysselede,  according  to  the  plan  on  which  it  was  founded, 
is  especially  an  agricultural  establishment.  Tho  whole  organization  of  labor  is 
based  upon  agricultural  and  kindred  occupations,  such  as  may  be  performed  in 
the  tields.  The  pupils  work  in  the  earth,  sow  and  plant ;  the  younger  hoe  or 
pull  weeds ;  the  older  and  stronger  are  employed  in  hiirvesting  and  thrashing. 
One  brigade  is  sjx^cially  attached  to  the  iarm,  where  its  members  in  regular  rota- 
tion are  employed  at  the  stables,  the  hog-pens,  the  poultry-yard,  tho  manure 
heaps,  tho  dairy,  &o.  Another  brigade  is  emplo}'ed  in  the  kitchen-garden,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  gardener  and  his  assistant.  During  these 
two  first  years,  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  laborers  from  without  the  8cho(4, 
to  assist  the  inexperience  of  the  children,  and  to  perform  sonic  work  too  difficult 
for  them  ;  but  alter  this  year,  the  establishment  can  undoubtedly  supply  all  its 
own  labor. 

51.  Combination  and  alternation  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor. 
During  the  season  of  cultivation,  it  is  estimated  that  the  farm  work  will  regn- 

larly  occupy  from  250  to  300  children ;  these  are  selected  in  preference  frwn 
among  the  country  pupils,  orphans,  and  abandoned  children ;  the  town  children, 
who  at  their  dismission  are  to  return  to  their  families,  will  find  employment  in  the 
workshops  already  organized,  or  shortly  to  be  so;  these  same  workshops  will  also 
ftimish  occupation  for  the  farm-laborers  during  the  winter,  and  whenever  out-door 
work  is  necessarily  suspended. 

52.  Choice  and  nature  of  oeeupationy  according  to  the  cireumetaneee  of  th9 
children. 

In  the  selection  of  oooupations  it  has  been  requisite  to  harmonize  the  interests 
of  the  two  classes  of  pupils,  town  and  country  children,  so  as  to  give  them  equal 
advantages  for  whatever  situation  they  may  take  on  leaving  the  school.  This 
object  has  been  carefully  considered  l^  the  instructors,  who,  without  coming  to 
any  very  definite  resolution  on  this  point,  have  considered  the  following  oocupft- 
tions  as  satisfying  more  or  less  the  conditions  required. 

Blacksmithing,  locksmithing,  making  and  repairing  forming  tools,  edge-tool    • 
making,  trellis  making,  machinist's  work.    The  erection  of  the  steam-engine  will 
allow  of  instructing  pupils  in  managing  it,  and  in  the  duty  of  fireman,  &q. 

Carpentry,  joiner-work,  wheel-wrighting,  cooperage,  wooden-shoe  making,  turn- 
ing, carving  in  wood ;  saddle  and  harness  making ;  snoe-making  and  repairing ; 
tailoring  and  mending ;  painting,  glazing,  masonry,  hod-carrying,  brick-making, 
plastering,  &o.  \  basket-making,  straw-plaiting,  hat,  mat,  and  broom-making,  &o. ; 
nail-making,  brush-making ;  making  toys  and  cnains ;  making  various  woven 
articles  ;  carpets,  slippers.  &o. ;  manufooture  of  flax ;  breaking,  hatoheling,  spin- 
ning, winding,  weaving,  ico. :  milling,  baking,  cooking ;  domestic  labor ;  ednoar 
tion  as  musicians,  soldiers,  sailors,  &c. 

53.  Occupatione  already  introduced  into  the  reform  eehool. 

Some  of  the  above-named  employments  are  alr^y  introduced  into  the  sohooL 
^Hie  workshops  of  the  blacksmith  and  locksmiths,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  coop- 
ers, tailors,  baaket-makers,  and  straw-weavers,  are  already  in  ci9«n$i«»k\^M 
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fpiyitmy  and  weaving  shop  ui  entirely  fitted  op,  and  oontaiiw  60  qNnamg-wKeeli^ 
6  twirting  maohinea,  9  bobbin  maohinea,  1  reel,  and  1  warp  mafihine  It  m  wait> 
ing  for  a  foreman,  to  be  put  in  operation.  Tlie  tailora'  ahop  m  directed  fay  an  omt" 
aeer ;  over  the  others  are  plaoed  good  workmen,  paid  by  the  day  or  the  month, 
who  work  themselves  while  directing  the  pupils  onder  them.  It  haa  been  the 
praotioe  to  ohooae  overseers  from  among  workmen  skillful  enough  to  direct  the 
principal  workshops  of  the  school.  By  thus  combining  superriaion  and  direction  of 
work,  strict  economy  will  be  conjoined  with  strict  discipline.  There  are  already 
among  the  overseers  a  laborer,  a  gardener,  and  a  tailor,  ezeroiaing  these  duplicate 
functions. 

54.  Number  of  pupils  in  different  occupations. 

The  245  pupils  present  at  the  beginning  of  1851,  were  occupied  aa  follows: 

A. — Farm  and  garden. 


1.  Kitehen-garden, 30 

2.  Thrashing,  12 

3.  Teams, 4 


4.  Stables, 4 

5.  Farm,  various  operations, 20-~  70 


B.— Workshops, 


6. 

7. 

a 

9. 
10 


TaUort  and  mendero, 30 

Joiners  and  carpenters 13 

Blacksmiths  and  locksmiths, 8 

Wheelwright's  apprentices, 9 

Coopers  "  2 


11.  Machinist's 


It 


12.  Plumber's  apprentices, 1 

13.  Straw-plaiters,  hat   and   basket 

weavers, 40 

14.  Mending  roads  with  gravel,  break* 

ing  stone, 28— tS 


C. — Domestic  service. 


16.  Baker's  assistants, 2 

16.  Washermen, 11 

17.  Cooks  and  pickers, 12 

18.  Monitors  of  neatness, 16 

19.  Waiting  on  officers, 2 

20.  Cooking  for  officers, 3 


21.  In  Infirmarj, 1 

23.  Acting  as  porter, 1 

23.  Trumpeter  on  guard, 1~  48 

24.  Sick  in  infirmary, 2 

Total,  9is 


It  will  bo  soon  that  till  the  pupils  are  occupied,  notwithstanding  tho  winter ; 
there  is  no  want  of  work  ;  and  if  the  number  of  arms  were  greater,  it  would  not 
bo  difficult  to  use  them.  About  sixty  of  the  children  are  under  12  years  old. 
These  are  employed  in  the  easiest  and  least  fatiguing  work ;  they  plait  straw  and 
make  hats  for  the  whole  school.  The  older  and  stronger  are  set  at  work  roquir- 
ing  moru  strength  and  intelligence.  But  whenever  weather  permits,  or  an  emer- 
gency demands,  they  all  le^ve  the  workshops  for  the  fields,  where  they  reiider 
whatever  assistance  they  are  able.  There  are  several  advantages  in  this  change 
of  occupations  ^  the  succession  and  variety  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  chi]dit>n, 
sustain  their  activity,  and  preserve  them  from  the  inevitable  &tigue  of  monoto- 
nous and  uniform  labor ;  allow  of  consulting  their  preferences  and  aptitudes,  and 
will  have  the  general  effect  of  giving  them  simultaneous  practice  in  difl^rent  oocn- 
pations,  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  them  hereafter. 

55.  Inducements  to  labor  ;  absence  of  pay. 

The  pupils  receive  no  wages  ;  before  being  paid  for  their  work,  they  should 
make  up  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  education,  and  apprenticeship.  Be- 
sides, an  alms  chest  has  sufficed  to  supply  the  necessary  outfits  at  their  depar- 
,  tore.  For  pecuniary  emolument  have  been  substituted  elevation  to  higher  classes ; 
emulation  ;  moral  encouragements ;  praises  bestowed  upon  industry  and  progress. 
The  plan  has  perfectly  succeeded.  The  pupils  labor  with  gaiety  and  good  will,  and 
they  do  not  even  dream  of  money,  which  indeed  they  would  not  know  what  to  do 
with  while  remaining  in  tho  establishment. 

56.  Condition  of  property  at  occupation  ;  extension  of  clearing  and  cultifDO- 
tion  ;  kite  hen- gar  deny  nursery  ^  and  orchard. 

The  agricultural  operations  have  gone  on  as  usual  during  the  past  year.  At 
the  occupation  of  tlie  land,  in  the  end  of  1848,  the  fields  presented  a  most  de- 
plorable aspect.  Neglected,  exhausted,  overgrown  with  weeda,  and  with  oouoh* 
grass,  which  still  persists  in  growing,  in  spite  of  care  and  repeated  hoeings,  they 
seemed  to  defy  the  most  persevering  efforts.  During  1849,  nevertheleaa,  abovl 
63  hectares  (160  acres)  were  put  under  cultivation.  In  1850,  the  clearing  hit 
been  continued,  and  cultivation  extended,  in  the  whole,  over  about  98  * 
0U5  aorea.)    A  kitohen-garden  haa  been  laid  out,  oconpying  about  4| 
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(10  aores,)  arranffed  in  the  best  manner ;  the  walks  are  bordered  with  fruit  tnea, 
and  it  is  surronnded  with  a  hedg^  of  gooseberry  and  raspberry  bushes,  and  mul- 
berry trees.  One  side  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  a  small  nursery  of  fruit,  forest,  and 
ornamental  trees,  intended  to  furnish  material  for  plantations  and  for  the  instmo- 
tion  of  the  pupils.  For  the  same  purpose  there  has  been  laid  out  an  experimen- 
tal field,  where  grain  and  seeds  of  different  sorts  and  of  the  best  varieties  are 
planted.  Thus  will  be  disoovered  those  best  adapted  to  the  soil  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  whose  cultivation  will  present  most  chanoes  of  success.  The  orchard 
was  infected  with  an  unhealthy  blight ;  and  contained  only  a  few  mangy  and 
withering  apple  trees.  It  has  been  renovated,  and  now  serves  for  a  pasture  for 
young  cattle. 

57.  Manure. 

(Method  of  procuring  manure,  during  early  part  of  fiuming  operations.) 

58.  Rotation  of  cropM. 

(Area  in  different  crops  ;  rotation  used.) 

59.  Lost  harvest ;  estimate  of  value  of  property, 

(Items  of  calculation  in  estimating  totals  of  fiurming  expenses.) 

60.  Agricultural  accounte. 
(Reference  to  appendix  for  details.) 

61.  Balance  of  receipts  and  expenses. 

(Summary  of  expenses  and  returns  from  farming  operations.) 

62.  Average  product  per  hectare. 

(Names,  quantities  per  hectare,  and  value  of  crops.) 

63.  Experiments  in  cultivation  ;  necessity  of  proportioning  cultivated  Umd 
to  amount  of  labor  and  of  required  provisions. 

(Outline  of  experiments  made  ;  need  of  enlarging  cultivated  area  stated.) 

64.  Number  of  cattle. 
(Names  and  number  of  stock.) 

65.  Farm  apparatus. 

(Names  and  number  of  vehicles  and  implements.) 

66.  Inventory  of  provisions  in  store. 
(Value  of  provisions  on  hand.) 

67.  Revenue  of  property  in  1848  and  1850,  compared, 
(Condition  of  establishment,  and  revenue,  at  those  dates.) 

68.  Medals  received  by  the  reform  school  at  the  agricultural  exkihitunu  vf 
Ohent  and  Bruges. 

Notwithstanding  its  recent  organization,  the  reform  school  sent  specimens  of  Hi 
productions  to  the  exhibition  opened  at  Ghent,  September,  1849,  where  it  received 
a  silver  medal  for  its  fiax,  which  was  remarkably  good.  In  1850,  at  the  agricul- 
tural exhibition  of  Bruges,  it  took  seven  new  medals,  besides  the  agricultural 
deooration  of  the  second  class,  bestowed  upon  the  head  farmer.  These  remuner- 
ations  compensated  labor ;  and  the  remembrance  of  them  will  not  fiedl  to  stimnlate 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  both  pupils  and  officers. 

69.  During  the  three  years,  1 848, 49,  and  50,  there  have  been  made  to  the  school 
appropriations  amounting  in  all  to  602,500  francs  (120,500  dollars,)  as  followt: 

Fimoes.  DolUn. 

1848, 4,000  =  800 

1848, 171,500  =  34,300 

1849, 195,000  =  39,000 

1850, 232,000  =  46,400 

Total, 602,500   =  120,500 

70.  Sumtnary  and  classification  of  expenses. 


TtmL 


l9mA». 


Preparation,  mamtenance,  clearing,  building,  d^.,  $2,900.00 

Price  of  property ;  building,  &c., 61,936.77 

Agricultural  expenses, 4,780.07 

"VMirkshop  expenses, 18.61 

Salaries  and  paid  wages, 4,464.55 


ItM. 


$ 

27,656.90 

6,170.08 

485.96 

12,087.06 


$2,900.00 
89,593.66 
10,950.16 
504.57 
16,551.61 


TVjtal, 74,\00.(K\^A^mV3»J*».^ 
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Lastly,  the  &nn  hooBeholcl  has  cost  as  follows : 


e.       Ddlan.  ettw 

1.  Board, 2,424.19  =  484.84 

2.  Lights, 70.00  =     14.00 

3.  Heating, 35.00  =       7.00 

4.  Washing, 246.18  =     49.23 

5.  Clothing  for  laborers, 27.36  =       5.47 

Total, 2,802.73  =  56033 

The  number  of  days'  maintenance  is  3,301 ;  oonseqnently, 

Fr.  e.  f .  eu. 

Daily  expense  per  head,  of  board, 0.73.43  =  0.14.69 

"  "        «      «      "other, 0.11.47  =  0.02.29 

Daily  expenses  per  head,  of  all, 0.84.90   =  0.16.98 

If  it  has  been  possible,  during  1850,  to  reduce  the  daily  expense  each  of  tlie 
pupils  to  56  centimes  (1 1  ots.,)  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  rate  will  be  reduced  yet 
more  when  the  school  shall  be  enlarged  to  its  full  extent,  and  when  the  general 
expenses  of  officers  and  government  shall  be  apportioned  upon  a  greater  number. 

The  high  rate  of  expenses  for  the  former  years  resulted  from  the  necessity  of 
buying  in  market  or  in  trade  the  g^reater  portion  of  the  provisions,  fodder,  and 
manure,  used  in  the  establishment.  The  production  of  these  articles  will  not  be 
upon  its  true  economic  footing,  until  the  school  shall  provide  for  all  its  essential 
needs  from  the  produce  of  its  own  cultivation  and  its  own  workshops.  To  aco(Mii- 
plish  this  purpose,  we  repeat,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  put  at  least  200  hectares, 
(500  acres)  under  cultivation:  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  one  hectare  (2i  acres)  to  five 
■ouls,  of  a  total  population  of  about  1,000.  It  will  otherwise  be  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  reduce  tiie  expenses  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  communes,  and 
much  more  to  20  or  25  centimes  (4  or  5  cts.)  a  day,  as  desired. 

73.  ExpenseMfor  1851. 

74.  Estimate  for  1852. 

75.  Erection  of  school  for  girU. 

76.  Filling  of  complement  of  hoys*  school. 

77.  Insufficiency  of  the  school^  necessity  of  an  auxiliary  establishment. 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  alms-houses,  the  number  of  boys  from  6  to 

18  years  old,  in  those  establishments,  January  1.  1848,  had  arisen  to  542.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease,  but  there  are  now  nearly  500,  includ- 
ing  the  young  beggars  who  have  been  transferred  from  the  alms-houses  of  Bruflee 
and  Cambre  to  Ruysselede.  Besides,  this  last  institution  is  destined  to  receive 
certain  classes  of  children  who  have  not  heretofore  been  sent  to  the  alms-houses. 
If  now  we  consider  that  the  period  of  remaining  at  Ruysselede  is  longer  than  that 
usually  passed  in  the  alms-houses,  it  is  evident  that  the  reform  school  is  altogether 
incompetent  to  receive  all  that  doss  of  population  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  attaching  to  the  school  at  Ruysselede  an  auxiliary  school 
capable  of  containing  from  100  to  150  children.  The  reason  of  recommending 
such  a  subordinate  school  is  the  considerable  expense  necessary  for  a  new  sepa- 
rate establishment ;  while  an  auxiliary  school,  like  the  detached  farms  at  Mettray, 
would  cause  only  comparatively  a  small  one.  This  auxiliary,  situated  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  principal  school,  would  be  under  the  same  government  with  it.  It 
would  be  sufficient  to  erect  upon  the  &rm  leased  or  bought,  a  building  large  enough 
for  sleeping-room,  sitting-room,  refectory  and  school-room,  with  two  or  three 
apartments  for  the  overseers.  The  housekeeping  could  be  done  at  the  form-house 
In  matters  of  religion,  the  pupils  might  be  associated  with  the  people  of  the  village. 
Perhaps  an  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  village  schoolmaster  to  give  a 
daily  lesson.  Before  being  sent  to  the  branch  school,  the  pupils  should  stay  long 
enough  at  the  central  school  to  acquire  the  necessary  discipline  and  education. 
Bvery  Sunday,  if  the  distance  be  not  too  great,  they  might  go  to  that  establish- 
ment, and  engage  in  the  ordinary  exercises  there. 

This  arrangement  is  evidentiy  as  simple  as  economical.  Under  good  direction, 
with  land  enough  (60  to  80  hectares — 150  to  200  acres,)  the  auxiUary  school,  in- 
■tead  of  oaosmg  extra  expense,  would  cause  an  actoal  saving  to  the  principal 
iehooL 
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78.  Conclusion. 

To  jndge  of  the  refonn  school  at  RuyBselede,  and  to  appreciate  tlie  reanlti  d^ 
tained  there  up  to  this  time,  it  is  neceasary  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  date  of  its  es- 
tablishmentf  and  the  short  time  since  the  entrance  of  the  first  pupils.  Its  cxpeii- 
onoe  is  hardly  begun  ;  the  foundations  are  laid,  but  they  are  yet  to  be  snbmittcd 
to  the  test  of  daily  practice.  If  the  expectations  of  goTemment  have  hitherto 
been  realized  and  even  surpassed,  in  some  rc^[>ects,  this  result  most  chiefly  bt 
attributed  to  the  devotion  and  zeal  of  the  committee,  the  director,  of  the  offioen 
generally  ;  but  it  is  far  from  this  point  to  definitive  success ;  and  to  attwn  this 
without  miscarriage,  requires  a  steady  perseverance  which  nothinff  can  disconrage, 
and  the  firm  resolve  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  fmioh  can  not  fidi 
to  present  themselves. 

When  the  agricultural  department  shall  be  on  a  thorough  footing,  it  will  bt 

S roper  to  extend  and  perfect  it  so  as  to  bring  the  amount  of  production  np  to  the 
emands  of  the  population.  The  stable,  the  dairy,  the  piggery,  the  ponltiT-yard. 
should  furnish  regular  profits.  The  inexperience  of  the  young  beggars  w^ho  had 
never  handled  a  tool  before  in  their  lives,  their  idleness,  whidi  great  pains  wsn 
necessary  to  overcome,  their  vicious  and  enfeebled  constitutions  which  had  to  be 
bnilt  up,  were  so  many  obstacles  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  But  sow 
that  these  embarrassments  are  in  great  part  removed,  that  the  school  and  the  turn 
have  a  definite  organization,  that  the  pupils  have  acquired,  with  the  habit  of  dis- 
cipline, a  degree  of  streogth  and  skill,  undoubtedly  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
can  be  more  particularly  directed  to  financial  matters,  and  can  take  oogniiance  of 
many  details  hitherto  necessarily  neglected. 

The  workshops  in  process  of  organization  will  also  help  to  lessen  the  expense  of 
the  establishment.  The  combination  of  mechanical  and  agricultural  labor  will 
affi>rd  opportunity  to  vary  occupation  and  to  distribute  them  accordingly  to  the 
fitness  and  future  interests  of  the  pupils.  Each  of  these  should  learn  at  least  ooa 
trade  completely,  and  the  rotative  method  at  present  introdu«ed  in  the  fium-work 
is  accommodated  to  this  design  of  the  apprenticeships. 

The  department  of  instruction  should  be  completed.  The  children  should  do 
no  work  without  having  it  explained  to  them.  A  purely  mechanical  and  entirely 
uniform  occupation  brutifies  the  workman,  while  varied  and  intelligent  labor  in- 
creases his  power  and  elevates  his  mind.  Already,  during  the  past  spring,  the 
head  gardener  has  held  classes  at  which  he  has  explained  to  the  pnpils  under  hii 
charge  the  theory  of  the  operations  which  they  are  called  to  practice  in  the  ground ; 
these  might  be  arranged  likewise  for  other  departments  of  labor.  There  will  bt 
aho  a  permanent  course  of  linear  drawing,  for  the  benefit  of  carpenters,  look- 
■miths,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  &o.  All  the  pupils  will  be  taught  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  arithmetic ;  which  will  enable  them  to  make  the  calcnlalions  oob- 
nected  with  their  work,  and  to  keep  the  simple  accounts  required  in  it. 

After  providing  for  present  exigencies,  it  is  neoessary  to  care  for  those  of  the 
future.  The  extension  of  assistance  to  the  pupils  at  leaving  the  reform  school, 
may  be  very  advantageously  used  in  prescribing  certain  conditions  of  apprentice- 
ship or  hire.  Among  these  conditions  will  be  a  stipulation  for  the  sending  back 
to  the  school,  in  certain  cases  of  pupils  guilty  of  misconduct,  or  not  possessing  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  business  mey  have  undertaken.  This  arrangement 
will  have  the  double  advantage  of  facilitating  the  finding  of  places,  and  of  preserv- 
ing over  the  pupils,  after  their  dismission,  a  guardianship,  the  want  of  wluch  is 
now  felt  as  a  defect.  It  will  also  be  proper  that  the  authorities  of  the  school 
should  have  the  privilege  of  putting  out  the  children,  on  proper  occasions,  without 
waiting  for  the  prescribed  time  of  dismission,  as  well  as  that  of  prolonging  their 
stay,  when  there  is  no  opportunity  of  finding  places  for  them.  Later,  when  the 
reform  school  shall  have  come  into  complete  operation,  and  shall  have  been  fully 
developed,  the  means  may  be  sought  of  favoring  the  emigration  of  those  pupils 
who  are  not  bound  to  their  country  by  family  ties,  and  who  may  find  abrand, 
means  of  oocupation  and  of  success  in  life  unattainable  in  Belgium.  To  this  dam 
belong  foundlings,  abandoned  children,  orphans,  children  of  those  oondemned  to 
infiimous  punishments,  &c.  But  it  should  be  dearly  understood  that  the  patron- 
age and  protection  of  government  will  follow  these  young  emigranto  to  their  mm 
oountry,  and  that  a  return  is  always  open  to  them  if  their  hopes  abroad  dioald  ttL 
Ilie  rdbrm  school  wiW  \]hna  \>ecoina  «^  sort  of  nursery  of  material  lor  nalmiiMtine, 
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both  at  home  and  abroad.  Thus  prepared,  piinnied  by  young  and  yigoroua  men. 
mnimated  with  a  lofty  sentiment  of  devotion,  the  work  of  colonization,  whioh  woula 
rarely  fail  if  intrusted  to  a  few  miserable  artizans,  men  generally  weakened  bj 
OTivations,  idleness  and  vice,  would,  we  are  confident,  be  crowned  with  full  success. 
The  pupib  sent  finom  our  preparatory  schools  would  accomplish  a  mission  analo- 
ffous  to  that  of  the  hardy  pioneers  who  patiently  laid  the  foundations  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  United  States,  by  opening  to  the  population  which  followed  in  their 
footsteps  abundant  sources  of  labor  and  of  gain. 

One  of  the  greatest  difiiculties  in  the  organization  of  reform  schools  is  undoubt- 
edly tlie  finding  of  capable  and  devoted  officers,  willing  to  associate  in  the  reform 
undertaken  by  government.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  it  has  already  been  con- 
templated, as  has  been  mentioned  above,  to  establish  at  Ruysselcdo  a  school  of 
foremen  and  overseers,  like  the  institutes  of  Mettray  and  of  Horn,  and  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  Switzerland.  Economical  consideration  caused  the  postponement 
of  this  plan,  which  however  might  shortly  be  resumed  by  the  help  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  this  institution,  without  additional  expense.  The  captains  and  assistants  of 
sections,  and  the  monitors  of  the  workshops  and  schools,  already  form  a  sort  of 
preparatory  class  of  all  necessary  classes  of  officers  *,  whose  members  might  be 
eiQployed  not  only  at  Ruysselede,  but  also  at  any  auxiliary  or  similar  establish- 
ments hereafter  to  be  created.  To  assist  and  encourage  this  arrangement,  the 
most  capable  and  deserving  members  of  this  class  might  be  admitted  to  attend  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools,  or  in  the  agricultural,  arborioultnral, 
or  horticultural  schools  recently  erected  under  the  patronage  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  government.  This  would  prove  a  valuable  stimuhmt  and  reward  of  emu- 
lation, and  one  from  which  the  reform  school  would  reap  a  rich  return.  This 
object,  held  out  to  legitimate  ambition,  would  be  the  crowning  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem which  we  are  seeking  to  apply ;  a  system  which  aims  at  the  reformation  and 
reinstatement  in  society  of  the  numerous  population  of  young  pariahs  who  have 
•oaroely  any  other  prospect  in  life  than  an  alms-house,  a  prison,  or  an  early  death. 

The  arrangement  for  prolonging  the  stay  of  the  children  in  the  reform  schools 
will  not  only  tend  to  insure  their  reformation,  but  will  also  secure  the  return,  by 
their  labor,  of  part  at  least  of  the  expenses  of  their  education  and  apprcntioesiiip. 
Ita  result  will  be  that  these  expenses  will  be  strictly  limited  within  the  amount  of 
the  public  appropriations.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  1852,  the  finances  of 
the  school  had  been  established  upon  a  footing  so  economical  as  to  require  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  institution  to  use  its  own  income  to  cover  its  expenses.  If,  as 
we  hope,  this  requirement  has  been  satisfied,  the  economical  problem  of  the  ea- 
tabliahment  of  reform  schools  may  be  considered  solved.  Henceforward  these  m- 
■titations  may  be  established  upon  a  satisfiiotorily  stable  foundation,  and  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  allowing  them  all  the  development  of  which  they  are 
capable. 
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Our  next  visit  was  to  tho  refonnatory  institutions  of  Ruysaelede  and  Beerneoi, 
in  Belgium ;  and  I  must  promise  that  Belgium  is  governed  bj  tho  same  laws  as 
ITrance,  Iiaving  adopted  the  various  codes  of  the  first  Napoleon ;  the  Male 
of  living  amongst  the  peasantry  is  lower  than  it  is  even  in  France ;  the  religioD 
is  much  mon.^  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  observances  of  that  religioD 
are  much  more  generally  and  more  scnipulously  complied  with  than  in  Franoe: 
tho  population  is  less  warlike,  and  less  easily  acted  tu>on  bj  the  stimnloi 
of  honor ;  and  the  hard-hearted  quality  of  their  parsimony  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  tho  paupers  who  become  chargeable  to  the  parisli  used  until  veiy 
recently — indeed  I  doubt  whether  the  system  is  entirely  abolished — I  ay 
these  paupers  U3e<l  to  be  put  up  by  auction  to  be  let  out  to  the  person  who 
would  undertake  to  maintain  them  at  the  lowest  charge  to  tho  pariah.  Eveiy 
one  was  allowed  to  calculate  the  disadvantages  which  childhood  or  infirmity 
would  entail,  an<l  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  remaining  strength  of  tht 
aged  or  tho  growing  po^vors  of  the  young.  They  were  often  knocked  down  to 
the  highest  bidder  amidst  the  most  revolting  remarks,  and  when  handed  over  to 
their  task  iimster  itere  for  the  most  part  exposed  to  severer  treatment  than  the 
greatest  criminals  in  the  worst  organized  prisons;  even  very  young  children 
were  so  put  out,  and  were  genenilly  bought  to  be  used  as  instruments  of 
mendicity. 

Such  a  state  of  things  as  this  called  loudly  for  the  interference  of  tho  legisfak 
turo  and  government:  the  legishiture  and  government  did  at  last  interfere^ 
at  least  as  regards  the  children  and  young  persons.  By  a  law  passed  in  184S,  it 
was  ordered  that  government  should  eremite  special  establishments  for  young 
paupi'rs,  beggars,  and  vagrants,  and  employ  the  boys,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
agricultural  labor,  and  bring  them  up  to  callings  capable  of  being  profital^y 
exercised  in  the  country.  The  first  of  these  institutions  was  established  at 
Ruysselede  for  600  boys,  in  1849,  and  at  Beemem  near  Ruysselodo  for  300  giria, 
in  1S53 :  they  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  one  institution,  being  both  under  the 
management  of  the  same  director,  and  being  made  to  work  into  one  another  m 
will  appear  in  the  sequel.  We  first  visited  Ruysselede,  the  establishment  fer 
boys,  and,  as  the  day  was  a  thorough  soaker,  our  observations  were  necessarily 
confined  to  the  house  and  its  immediate  \'icinity. 

You  will  c)bser\'e  that  I  speak  of  th^  houft,  not  of  ihe  houses^  for  though  the 
system  at  Kuyssolede  has  in  a  great  measure  been  modeled  upon  tliat  of 
Mettray.  where  the  young  people  live  in  separate  families,  the  paramoont 
considirration  of  expense  caused  the  Belgian  government  to  adopt  tlie  cheaper 
course  of  purchasing  the  buildings  of  a  large  sugar  manufactory  and  adaptiof 
them  to  tho  purposes  of  a  reformatory  institution:  but  tliis  unfortunately 
rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  them  to  adopt  tho  formation  of  distinct  familiei. 
There  is  another  fundamental  difterence,  which  is  of  more  importance  to  tlio 
EnglL«)h  student  than  to  the  Belgian:  the  inmates  do  not  belong  to  precisely  the 
same  class  as  at  Mettray.  At  Mettray  they  are  exclusively  young  criminah^ 
acquitted  on  the  score  of  ignorance,  at  Ruysselede  less  than  half  belong  to  this 
class :  the  rest  are  poor  children  sent  b}'  the  parishes,  or  by  benevolent  aodetNi 
or  individuals :  in  other  wonls  the  same  establishment  serves  both  asrefbrroatorj 
and  as  industrial  school.  There  appears  to  be  very  little  difficulty  about  thii 
where  the  principle  of  qualified  acquittal  is  acted  upon,  but  thcro  will  be  BtroiY 
objections  against  adopting  such  a  course  in  Kngland  as  long  as  we  adhere  to  the 
principle,  of  first  convicting  tlie  youthful  offender  and  inflicting  preUmlnaijpiUh 
ishment  for  his  offense. 

M.   Pol,  tho  OL\TecloT  o^  \.\\<b  Tu^Utution,  received  us  very  oorduJ^,  and 
conducted  \is  poTBouuWy  oxet  ^v^^rvf  ^^vcx.  ^C&»^  ^>d^^\)A  ^^mted  on  a  thoioQfh^ 
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rainj  day :  he  is  a  man  of  powerful  make,  with  an  opca  good  natored  counte- 
nance, and  a  frank  easy  manner,  and  no  one  can  be  long  in  his  company 
without  discovering  tliat  he  has  a  heart  cast  in  the  same  mould  aa  those  of  De- 
metz,  Verdier,  and  Ducp^tianx :  he  considers  that  his  system  is  that  of  Mettray, 
simplified  and  reduced  to  a  scale  of  expenditure  more  compatible  with  Belgian 
notions.  Thus,  as  at  Mcttmy,  there  are  no  prison  walls ;  there  are  such  walls 
and  means  of  ordinary  security,  as  would  be  found  in  ordinary  farm  buildings  of 
the  same  magnitude,  but  nothing  to  remind  the  inmates  that  they  are  kept  in  aa 
prisoners :  at  first  the  desertions  and  attempts  to  desert  were  numerous,  but  last 
year  there  were  only  five  attempts  at  desertion,  and  these  were  unsuccessful. 
His  success  in  this  respect  affords  us  a  most  valuable  example,  for  he  worked 
under  great  disadvantages ;  instead  of  beginning  as  at  Mettray  with  a  staff  of 
assistants  twice  as  numerous  as  the  first  consignment  of  children,  he  began  with 
two  assistants  to  manage  60  children,  so  that  tlie  work  of  assimilating  the  raw 
material  of  the  untutored  population  was  necessarily  very  slow :  now  that  the 
body  at  large  have  been  brought  into  good  training,  new  comers  are  introduced 
only  in  small  numbers,  and  the  assimilating  powers  of  large  majorities  upon 
small  minorities  are  brought  into  full  operation.  At  present  the  whole  body  of 
officers  and  servants,  including  the  director  and  the  chaplain,  who  have  to  man- 
age, teach,  and  overlook  GOO  boys,  amounts  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  and  M. 
Pol  seems  to  consider  that  the  force  is  sufficient :  I  must  confess  I  came  to  a 
different  conclusion:  not  from  any  defioicnces  that  could  be  detoctM  in  the 
arrangements,  or  in  the  working  of  the  system,  but  with  the  exception  of  M. 
Pol  himself^  they  ha^l  all  of  thorn  the  heavy  careworn  look  of  men  who  are  hard 
worked ;  the  results  show  them  to  be  a  most  conscientious  zealous  body  of  men, 
indeed  any  assistant  who  should  show  any  indications  of  l)eing  othcrwwo  would 
bo  quietly  withdrawn  on  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  rijrht  kind  of  men  are 
difficult  to  find,  but  when  you  have  found  tlu'm,  there  Is  something  almost 
sublime  about  the  thorough  devotion  with  wliich  they  give  thomsolves  up  to  their 
Mission.  For  example  at  Mettray,  the  other  day,  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  certain  pecuniary  support  would  be  withdrawn,  to  such  an  extent 
tliat  the  establishment  must  be  woimd  up.  and  the  further  prosecution  of  it 
aban<loned ;  whereupon  the  difrorent  employes,  a  l>ody  of  young  men  from  21 
to  35  years  of  ago.  nf)t  helpless  creatures  without  rcvsourco  to  whom  half  a  loaf 
would  l>e  bettor  than  no  bread,  but  men  of  tried  ability  and  vigor,  who  could  at 
any  time  command  more  rumunerative  employment  elsewhere— I  say  these 
young  men  waited  on  M.  Demetz  in  a  bo<ly,  and  ofrere<l  to  continue  their 
services  at  half  tlieir  sjilaries.     Why  ?  because  their  hearts  were  in  the  matter. 

But  to  return  to  Ruysselede,  ''as  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the 
heart  of  man  to  man,"  the  heart  of  the  teacher  must  sound  the  key  note,  or 
there  will  be  no  response  in  the  heart  of  the  taught:  as  soon  as  M.  Pol  had 
given  me  a  short  explanatory  outline  of  his  system,  I  applied  my  pierre  de 
toucho ;  do  you  sometimes  gain  the  affections  of  any  of  your  yoimg  people  ? 
The  reply  was  given  with  a  smile  almost  amounting  to  a  laugh — "We  should  do 
very  little  good  if  we  did  not  gain  the  hearts  of  the  great  majority :  yes,  I  trust 
we  do  gain  the  affections  of  almost  all  of  thorn  who  remain  any  length  of  time 
with  us,  but  the  parishes  remove  some  of  them  before  any  good  effect  can  l)e 
hope<l  for."  • 

I  have  already  intimated  Chat  the  domestic  arrangements  have  in  great  meas- 
uro  been  dictated  by  the  original  construction  of  the  fabric,  which  afforded  no 
facilities  for  subdivision  into  families,  but  several  of  the  long  large  galleries 
which  are  to  bo  found  in  factories.  The  consequence  is  that  all  the  colonists 
take  their  meals  together  in  one  largo  refectory,  and  for  sleep  they  are  distribu- 
ted in  two  or  three  largo  dormitories.  For  bed,  board,  and  general  superinten- 
dence, they  are  divided  into  divisions  of  100  each,  at  the  head  of  which  in 
placed  an  overlooker,  who  is  also  the  overlooker  and  teacher  of  a  workshop, 
and,  as  he  sleeps  at  the  head  of  his  division,  has  hterally  no  relief  by  day  or 
night:  each  division  is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  and  tlie  overlooker  is 
assisted  by*  a  chief  and  under  chief  selected  by  the  director,  quarterly,  out  of 
each  section,  and  respectively  distinguished  by  a  red  or  yellow  stripe  on  the  left 
aim :  the  beds  of  each  division  and  section  are  place<i  together,  and  they  dine 
together  at  the  same  table,  the  members  of  esuch  section,  takvu^  \X  V)^  Vcxrcv^ 
to  prepare  the  tables  Acj  when  meal  time  arriTea  the  dW  vtooa  fotm  Vn.  TDL'^>^ar3 
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order  on  the  grand  square,  and  march  off  to  their  scYcral  tables  to  the  moac  of 
a  brass  band;  when  uU  are  in  their  places  the  trumpet  sounds,  the  superinten- 
dents take  otV  tlii'Ir  caps,  there  is  a  dead  silence,  silence  that  may  be  felt  for  a 
minute  and  a  halfj  but  there  is  a  frequent  motion  of  little  fingers  figuring  the  sign 
of  the  cross  iis  in  Roman  ('atholic  deyotions,  the  children  are  sajing  grace  before 
meat,  in  all  the  noiseless  solemnity  of  the  Sc^ciety  of  Friends:  again  the  trumpet 
sounds,  and  the  whole  l>ody  of  liungr}'  workers  sits  down  to  the  quiet  orderly 
cnjovBient  of  its  Irugal  repast :  oli,  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  six  hundred  rude 
but  imppy  little  faces  smiling  over  their  basins  of  soupe  maigre  and  their  scantj 
allowances  of  bread,  yet  it  being  a  Friday,  that  was  all  their  dinner,  and  at  half 
pa^lt  five  thoy  would  have  a  supper  on  boiled  potatoes ;  hard  work  and  hard  &re, 
aye  and  hard  sleep  o'nights,  each  in  his  clean  comfortable  little  bed,  with  two 
little  shelves  for  hi:*  Sunilay  clothes  behind  his  pillow,  in  which,  mid  the  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness  that  reigns  throughout  the  dormitory,  he  is  taught  to  keep  his 
own  little  bolon^^ngs  with  cleanliness  and  neatness.  In  ordinary  times  the 
boanl  of  each  child  co&its  2jd,  a  day,  and  his  total  cost  for  board,  lodging,  cloth- 
ing and  evorj'thing,  amounts  to  less  than  5^^/. 

There  is  such  a  stnmg  general  resemblance  between  the  workshops,  school- 
ro*)nis.  baths  and  chapel  of  any  one  reformatory  establishment,  and  the 
workshops,  school-rooms,  baths,  and  chapel  of  any  other,  that  I  sliall  not  enter 
into  a  particular  d(»K^ription  of  those  at  Kuysselede:  all  the  children  are  tau^t 
more  or  less  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  fann  laborer,  and,  according  to  their  Tari- 
oua  capacities  and  t^jstes,  some  of  the  employments  ancillary  to  agriculture:  ihe 
object  is  to  create  apeasimtry,  not  a  s^'hoolof  philosophy:  the  cultiyation  of  the 
intellect  is  limited  to  rc*adinjr.  writing,  find  arithmetic,  and  elementary  informa- 
tion on  the  employments  on  which  they  are  engaged ;  and  the  result  sought  for 
is  the  production  of  ciulwriglits  not  carriage  makers,  harness  makers  not 
saddlers,  joiners  not  cabinet  makers:  yet  genius  would  not  find  it  utterly 
impossible  to  emerge,  for  one  of  the  rewards  of  good  conduct  is  admission 
to  a  go<:»d  Ubrary.  1  don't  know  what  some  of  our  friends  would  say  to  it,  but 
botli  here  and  at  Mettray  I  found  tliat  the  processes  of  buying  and  selling  are 
held  in  very  little  honor,  there  being  a  general  notion  tliat  communities  of  such 
magnitude  ought  to  supply  their  own  wants  without  losing  time  in  going 
to  market :  thus  as  regards  Hax,  every  process  is  worked  in  the  colony,  from 
sowing  the  seed  to  making  the  blouse  and  wearing  it :  hitherto  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  selling  their  aittlo  and  bu3dng  their  butchers'  moat,  but  the  other 
day,  having  a  fat  cow  to  sell,  they  could  not  get  a  bid  above  £4,  probably 
through  some  short-sighted  understanding  amongst  the  neighboring  butchen: 
for  the  colony  slaughtered  the  animal  themselves,  and  found  that  tlie  produce  in 
meat  would  have  cost  them  above  twelve  poundis :  the  colony  has  ceased  to  be 
a  purchaser  of  butchers'  meat. 

There  are  two  special  heads  of  instruction  on  which  I  must  say  a  word.  As 
a  reward  for  good  conduct  the  colonists  who  have  a  turn  for  music  are  taught  it» 
both  vocal  and  instrumental ;  as  wo  approached  one  of  the  class-rooms  we  heard 
a  volume  of  heterogenous  trunipetings,  and  on  opening  the  door  found  fipom  40 
to  50  youths,  each  practicing  his  own  part  with  as  much  abstraction  and 
composure  as  if  he  were  miles  away  Scorn  the  sound  of  any  instrument  but  his 
own.  A  mannerly  salute  from  all  immediately  on  our  entrance;  then  a 
full  bniss  band,  supported  by  a  big  dnun  and  two  small  ones,  performed  the  last 
scone  in  Nonna  with  admirable  precision ;  one  httle  feUow,  the  first  trumpet 
showed  himself  a  master  of  his  instrument  and  he  knew  it,  and  the  boy 
who  presidcMl  over  the  big  drum  struck  it  with  an  aplomb  that  was  meant  to  tell 
us  that  he  had  a  hand  above  drumsticks ;  I  had  heard  the  same  music  at  either 
opera  house,  but  I  must  confess  that  there  was  a  moral  beauty  about  the  scene 
in  the  class-room  at  Ruysselede,  that  went  beyond  Grisi  and  Jenny  Lind.  They 
then  gfave  us  (Tod  save  the  Queen  in  a  satisfactory  style,  and  wo  took  our  leave 
of  the  melancholy  looking  master  and  his  promising  class.  M.  Pol  conriden 
that  music  exercises  a  most  salutary  influence  both  on  the  perfonuera,  and  those 
who  take  part  in  their  concerts  only  as  hearers ;  at  Kuysselede  it  has  Uiis  ftirtfaer 
advantage,  that  the  proficients  are  admitted  into  the  regimental  band^  wfaioh  tir 
children  of  that  rank  is  a  piece  of  valuable  preferment 

The  other  spocml  bead  ot  \ns^x>\cM\QTi  \\^  I  alluded  to  la  ingKraoCte 
in  seamanship,  so  far  aa  \]ba\.  cwi  \>^  iv?«a.  wi  ^  \sbA^  ^sb.  ^  ^aoi  of  pooid 
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fitted  with  the  bulwarks,  mafits,  rigging,  and  sails  of  a  large  ship.  When  I  first 
saw  this  kind  of  oontrivance  at  Meitraj,  I  could  not  refrain  from  intimating 
a  doubt  as  to  its  practical  utility,  but  I  find  that  I  was  quite  mistaken.  In 
France  the  experiment  was  tried  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  the  Marine 
himselij  and  the  youths  so  exercised  at  Mettray  are  received  on  real  ship  board 
as  sailors,  not  as  lads.  At  Ruysscledo  the  success  is  still  more  striking :  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  the  second  of  the  experiment,  no  fewer  than  64  colonists 
entered  the  mercantile  and  3  the  military  marine,  and  their  conduct  has  been  so 
superior,  that  the  establishment  is  overwhelmed  with  applications  from  ship 
owners.  This  is  certainly  a  most  important  result,  and  most  suggestive  as 
regards  reformatory  institutions  in  our  own  country.  We  want  sailors,  and 
in  all  probability  the  supply  will  never  fully  meet  the  demand ;  the  reformatory 
may  be  made  a  nursery  for  sailors,  which  will  make  up  in  religion,  morals,  and 
general  instruction,  more  than  will  be  deficient  in  experience  of  the  actual  roll- 
ing of  the  waves. 

One  of  the  young  men  that  I  have  just  spoken  of  brought  with  him  on 
his  return  from  his  first  voyage  from  the  far  ends  of  the  world  an  offering  of  wax 
lights  for  the  altar,  a  little  act  of  acknowledgement  creditable  both  to  him,  and 
to  the  institution,  in  the  eyes  even  of  those  whose  creed  has  little  regard  either 
for  altars  or  wax  lights.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that 
Belgium  is  eminently  a  Roman  CathoUc  country:  in  fiict  they  look  down 
with  some  contempt  upon  the  laxity  of  their  co-rcligionists  in  France ;  at 
Ruysselede  there  is  a  regular  chaplain,  and  a  chapel  ro  arranged  that  the 
prisoners  in  cellular  confinement  may  take  part  in  public  worship,  and  there  is 
on  the  part  of  the  director  the  greatest  anxiety  that  the  young  j)eople  shall  per- 
form their  religious  duties.  There  is  the  same  anxiety  at  Mettray,  but  there  are 
some  striking  differences  in  jwintof  practice:  in  fact  there  is  a  little  controversy 
on  the  point  between  M.  Blanchard  at  Mettray  and  M.  Pol  at  Ruysselede.  At 
both  institutions  the  children  are  brought  to  the  iwint  at  which  they  ought 
to  say  their  prayers,  at  Mettray  the  prayers  are  said  aloud,  at  Ruysselede  all  is 
solemn  silence.  "  How  do  you  know  that  your  children  pray  at  all  ?"  a^ks  M. 
Blanchard.  "  How  do  you  know  that  yours  pray  with  the  heart  ?  for,  rl'  not, 
they  had  better  not  pniy  at  all:"  retorts  M.  Pol.  "Man  is  a  creature  com- 
pounded of  body  and  spirit,  and  must  worship  with  the  iKxly  as  well  as  with  the 
spirit :  and  the  outward  act  at  all  events  assists  in  preventing  the  mind  from 
wandering."  Such  is  the  reply  of  M.  Blanchard :  You  will  be  amused  at  finding 
that  as  regards  confession  l>oth  the  practice  jmd  the  reasoning  is  reversed.  You 
are  doubtless  all  of  you  aware  that  particular  confession  by  the  penitent  to  the  priest 
18  one  of  the  cardinal  observances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  one  most  gen- 
erally rejected  by  English  Protestants,  though  retained  I  believe  to  some  extent 
by  the  Lutherans.  Now  every  serious  Roman  Catholic  master  of  a  family,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  sends  all  the  members  of  his  family  to  confession  four  times  a 
year.  Says  M.  Pol  "  We  have  substituted  ourselves  for  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren: we  must  deal  by  them  as  a  pious  Catholic  parent  would  deal  by  his 
children:  we  therefore  compel  all  our  children  to  go  to  confeasion  four  times  a 
▼ear :  we  have  then  done  our  duty :  what  follows  rests  with  the  chaplain,  who 
has  the  solo  care  of  the  children  as  regards  religion."  Now  hear  M.  Blanchard : 
"  There  is  nothing  in  religion  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  hypocrisy ;  laxity,  hike- 
warmness,  infidelity  are  none  of  them  so  bad,  because  none  of  them  are  so  hope- 
leas  as  hypocrisy ;  we  are  deterfnined  to  spare  no  pains  to  prevent  our  children, 
from  becoming  hypocrites,  we  therefore  hold  out  no  inducements  of  compulsion 
or  reward  for  the  performance  of  individual  religious  duties.  Our  church 
exhorts  to  retirement  for  purposes  of  meditation,  and  requires  periodical  confes- 
•ion,  and  the  chaplain  enforces  the  observances  by  precept  and  example :  but  the 
director  and  managers  do  not  even  by  a  look  express  a  preference  for  the  boys 
who  comply  with  them :  the  chapel  is  open  for  meditation,  but  the  boys 
who  choose  to  retire  must  do  so  during  play  time :  nearly  all  of  them  do  in  &ct 
go  to  confession,  but  some  neglect  the  duty  entirely,  and  are  not  made  sensible 
of  the  slightest  difference  of  treatment  or  consideration  on  that  account,  we  can 
not  forget  that  the  conductors  of  the  most  infamous  jcmmal  that  disgraced  the 
Revolution  of  1848  were  educated  at  an  institution  where  religious  observances 
were  strictly  enforced."  This  difference  of  principle  and  practice  in.  V«^ 
^filenis  both  of  them  eminently  suooessful  is  very  etrikmg. 
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When  M.  Pol  pointed  oat  the  arrangement  in  the  chapel  for  priaonefi  in  obD 
taking  part  in  the  servioea^  we  naturally  fell  into  a  discuBskm  ik  the  BjBtem  of 
rewards  and  punishmenta  At  Ruy^selede,  as  well  as  at  Mettraj,  the  syBtem  ii 
based  upon  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
young  men  are  a  groat  deal  more  than  a  full  remuneration  for  all  the  labor  that 
they  can  perform ;  they  therefore  pay  no  wages  even  for  the  most  efficient  wor^ 
but  at  Mettray,  as  a  stimulus  to  industry,  small  monthly  sums  are  awarded  as 
prizes  to  the  hardest  workers,  and  invested  for  them  in  the  savings'  bank,  whilst 
at  Kuysselcde  there  is  no  money  recompense  whatever,  and  in  consequence 
no  savings'  bank,  no  savmgs'  bank  book  for  tlio  colonist  to  learn  a  little  bit 
of  accounts  by  stiid^-in^  his  own,  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of  money, 
no  opportunity  of  punishment  by  inflicting  fines,  but  a  very  great  pecuniary 
charge  to  tlio  institution  is  avoided.  The  rewards  in  use  at  Ruysselede  are  hon- 
orablo  mention,  public  praise,  instruction  in  music,  promenades  beyond  tlie  lim- 
its, visits  to  their  families,  admission  to  tlie  library,  gifts  of  tools  and  other 
articles,  admission  as  candidates  for  inscription  on  the  list  of  honor,  inscription  on 
the  list  of  honor,  which  is  a  list  made  up  quarterly  and  hung  up  in  one  of  the 
principal  rooms  of  tl\e  institution :  in  addition  to  these  rewards  to  individuals 
the  director  is  autliorized  to  award  collective  rewards  to  the  divisions  and 
sections  which  are  distinguished  by  good  behavior,  and  count  the  greatest  relft> 
tive  number  of  inscriptions  on  tlie  list  of  honor ;  the  only  collective  reward  that 
I  heard  spoken  of  is  the  ousto<ly  of  the  standard  of  the  colony,  which  is  entrusl- 
ed  to  the  best  behaved  division.  The  punishments  in  use  are  reprimand,  private 
or  public,  exclusion  from  play,  exclusion  from  music,  forced  march  with  or 
vrithout  handcuffs,  and  with  or  without  reduction  to  a  bread  and  water  diet,  los 
of  confidential  employment,  erasion  from  the  list  of  honor,  cellular  confinement 
Ko  punishment  is  inflicted  on  the  instant  the  culprit  is  simply  told  that  he  wUl 
1)0  reported,  and  the  cjiso  is  brought  before  the  council,  which  is  held  eveiy  eve- 
ning by  the  director  and  his  assistants,  after  all  parties  hflve  had  ample  time  liir 
cooling  down:  every  instance  of  punishment  is  registered.  You  will  hardly 
believe  it,  but  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1853,  on  an  average  population  of 
more  than  600  colonists^  there  were  only  160  inflictions  of  punishment,  65 
of  which  were  for  mere  infractions  of  discipline.  A  solemn  assembly  of  the 
whole  colony  is  held  once  a  month,  at  which  the  awarding  of  recompenses^  and 
the  administration  of  remonstrances,  is  gone  through  with  much  form. 

M.  Pol  has  strong  objections  to  the  punislmient  by  cellular  confinement, 
which  is  so  highly  tliought  of  at  Mettray:  M.  Pol  considers  tliat  the  prisoner 
does  nothing  but  brood  over  his  own  evil  thoughts:  M.  Demets finds  that  the 
salutary  reflection  that  is  forced  upon  him  makes  him  reconsider  the  eiror 
of  his  ways :  perhaps  the  difference  may  be  tliat  at  Mettray,  where  the  employes 
are  num(>rous,  even  the  prisoners  in  cell  can  be  well  looked  after,  whilst  the  veiy 
limited  number  of  employi's  renders  that  somewhat  difficult  at  Ruysselede. 
"  How  do  you  cure  idleness  ?"  I  asked  of  M.  Blanchard  at  Mettray.  He  replied. 
"When  I  tind  a  boy  will  not  exert  himself  notwithstanding  our  exhortations  and 
the  example  of  his  comrades,  I  tell  him  that  we  have  no  wish  to  make  hun 
work  unless  ho  likes,  but  we  can't  let  him  set  a  bad  example  to  the  rest,  and  I 
lock  him  up  in  a  cell  with  access  to  an  airy  yard  in  which  he  may  take  as  much 
exercise^  i\&  he  pleases :  he  has  the  same  meals  as  if  he  was  at  liberty,  but  whilst 
prisoners  for  other  offenses  are  compelled  to  do  their  share  of  work,  he  is  rig:idly 
deprived  of  all  means  of  employing  himself:  he  thinks  it  fine  fiin  for  the 
first  day,  but  he  soon  gets  tired  of  it,  and  as  soon  as  he  chooses  to  ask  for  work 
he  is  sot  at  liberty :  after  this  he  very  seldom  relapses  into  idleness." 

Full  of  the  success  of  this  treatment  at  Mettray,  I  asked  M.  Pol,  "  Don't  you 
apply  cellular  confinement  as  a  remedy  for  idleness  ?"  "Never,"  said  be»  "Uis 
the  very  worst  thing  you  could  do :  when  I  find  a  boy  is  downright  idle^  I  teQ 
him  that  all  men  are  fallible,  perhaps  he  is  right  and  I  am  wrong,  peihape  idle* 
nees  is  the  right  thing  and  industry  wrong,  and  that  I  have  no  wish  to  make  him 
work  against  his  will,  but  that  I  can't  let  him  stand  in  the  way  of  the  worloiMB, 
he  must  sit  somewhere  where  he  won't  be  in  the  way:  so  I  get  a  <diair,  sad 
make  liim  sit  doing  nothing  in  the  middle  of  the  workshop  in  which  his  oompsii- 
ions  arc  all  lustily  at  work :  this  treatment  for  a  very  few  hoars  brings  him  to 
Ills  senses." 
"  How  do  you  puma\v  \d\eiii^s»T^  v^^  \^  ^-^  ^k^  ^fiwrvard,  at  tbtt 
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atorj  institutioii  at  Redhill  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  "  Idleness  is  its  own 
punishment  here,"  was  the  reply:  "wo  allow  a  small  pecuniaxy  recompense  for 
work  done,  so  that  an  industrious  boy  will  earn  from  3d.  to  Is.  a  week,  and  is 
allowed  to  take  Id  out  of  it  in  treacle:  three  times  a  week  the  dinner  is  suet 
dumpling,  which  the  boys  are  very  fond  of  with  treacle,  and  if  a  boy  is  idle  he 
has  no  penny  to  buy  treacle  with."  Thus  it  seems  that  morals  as  well  as  medi- 
icine  have  their  allopathy,  their  homoeopathy,  and  their  hydropatliy. 

We  did  not  see  the  infirmary,  lor  it  contained  no  patient  at  the  time  of  our 
visit ;  the  attendance  upon  the  sick  va  not  by  sisters  of  charity  but  by  the  colo- 
nists themselves,  that  being  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  chieis  and 
under  chiefs. 

We  did  not  see  the  cemetery,  the  weather  was  too  rainy  for  us  to  go  there,  or 
into  the  farm,  but  the  fact  of  there  being  a  cemetery  assigned  for  the  burial  of 
deceased  officers  and  colonists  exerts  an  important  influence.  In  i>Yanco  and 
Belgium,  as  elsewhere,  the  mortal  remains  of  tlie  dead  pauper  are  buried  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  survivors  with  no  great  ceremony:  a  few  deal  boards  and 
flhovelfulls  of  quick  lime,  and  a  hurried  formula  in  a  dead  language  gabbled  over 
with  Uttle  sjrmpathy, — such  are  the  earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust  of  the  poor 
wretch  tliat  dies  in  prison,  and  there  are  not  wanting  persons  who  consider  thai 
it  is  quite  enouglu  Not  so  thought  the  founders  of  Mettray :  not  so  thought  M. 
Ducpetioux  and  the  Belgian  government  It  was  a  noble  inspiration  that  led 
M.  M.  do  Courteilles  and  M.  Demetz,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  include  in 
their  arrangements  one  of  those  solemn  sepulchral  gardens  which  I  never  see 
without  being  reminded  of  the  Grerman  word  for  cemetery,  Gotta  Arkner, 
(God*s  acre :)  there,  from  the  very  first,  at  the  end  of  the  principal  avenue,  was 
prepared  the  tomb  in  which  are  already  deposited  the  honored  remains  of  M.  de 
Courteilles,  fulfilling,  as  &r  as  human  foresight  could  contribute  thereto,  the 
aspiration  expressed  so  fervently  in  his  last  will,  *'With  them  would  I  live, 
with  them  would  I  die,  with  them  would  I  rise  again ;"  the  same  tomb  in  which, 
when  the  spirit  of  the  just  man  is  called  to  its  reward,  the  remains  of  M.  De- 
metz are  to  be  deposited,  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  friend,  whilst  all  around 
arise  in  severe  serenity,  the  plants  and  headstones  that  mark  the  Inst  earthly 
resting  places  of  the  officers  and  colonists  who  have  died  in  the  institution.  A 
gfontleman  of  the  French  bar  gives  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  a  colonist  which 
took  place  during  his  visit,  with  all  the  imposing  ceremony  of  a  procession 
headed  by  the  clergy,  and  the  emblems  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  made 
solemn  by  the  cadence  of  funereal  music  It  is  said  that  no  single  act  of  fore- 
thought or  kindness  had  so  powerful  an  efiect  in  i^'iuning  the  affections  of  the 
survivors,  as  the  first  funeral :  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  interested  motives 
in  caring  for  the  dead:  "It  is  true  then  that  they  value  us  for  ourselves,"  was 
the  general  observ-ation :  "  tlioy  don^t  shovel  our  dead  bodies  into  a  hole  with 
quidc  Ume."  I  have  already  mcntioneil  we  did  not  see  the  cemetery  at 
Kuysselede,  but  I  believe  it  is  constrcuted  on  the  same  principle,  and  attended 
with  the  same  effects. 

And  what  is  the  general  result  of  the  system  at  Kuyssclodo  ?  The  result  is 
that  the  most  of  the  young  people  look  back  to  it  as  their  home,  revisit  it  when- 
ever they  can,  and  always  find  a  welcome  to  bed  and  board,  as  at  home ;  for 
theee  visits  of  former  colonists  are  much  encouraged,  as  they  are  found  to 
exercise  a  most  salutary  influence  on  those  that  are  still  in  pupilage.  Though 
the  average  period  of  detention  is  little  more  than  a  year,  the  number  that  have 
turned  out  ill  after  their  being  placed  out  in  the  world  seems  hitherto  to  be  about 
6  per  cent:  any  comparison  in  this  respect  with  the  ]?Ycnch  institutions  would 
however  be  fallacious,  for  less  than  one  half  of  the  Belgian  colonists  have  crimi- 
nal antecedents,  and  they  are  generally  placed  out  because  they  are  considered 
lit  to  be  placed  out,  and  not  merely  because  some  definite  period  of  detention  has 
trrived.  That  the  success  of  the  institution  at  Ruysselode  has  been  most  com- 
plete it  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  deny ;  its  young  men  are  in  such  demand 
that  the  farm  of  the  institution  itself  has  to  bo  worked  with  youthful  hands  of 
which  the  vigor  hardly  comes  up  to  the  good  will ;  and  all  this  is  efifected  at  so 
small  a  cost^  indeed  necessity  is  here  as  elsewhere  the  mother  of  invention. 
if  the  parsimonious  farmers  and  peasantry  of  Flanders  saw  their  youthful 
poor  maintained  on  the  same  footmg  as  at  Mettray,  they  would  bum  the  build- 
mg/i,  sad  stone  the  director.    But  I  am  satis&ed  that  in  \)hA  Aon^  ixaLlLsMotvi 
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will  be  found  the  cheaper  system ;  for,  as  I  have  shown  in  mj  description 
of  that  establishment,  it  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  reproduction:  it 
would  be  invidious  to  cite  names  of  persons  as  being  qualified  to  succeed  31.  De- 
metz,  but  there  they  are,  selected,  trained,  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
manding  as  chiefs,  and  not  merely  assisting  as  subalterns ;  much  of  the  extra 
expense  is  caused  by  this  very  element  in  the  system ;  and  the  nearer  approach 
to  self-government  through  a  body  of  elective  elder  brothers  wiU  make  the  task 
of  the  successor  all  the  easier;  but  what  is  to  become  of  Ruyaselede  should  M. 
Pol  bo  removed  ?  Why  is  St  Hubert,  the  other  great  Belgian  reformatory, 
a  failure  ?  Is  some  one  of  the  untiring  camels,  that  I  saw  performing  their  nev- 
er-ending tasks  with  so  much  patience,  suddenly  to  be  endued  with  the  vigor 
and  paces  of  the  war-horse?  Go  to  Ruysselecle,  observe  it  minutely,  study  it 
carefully,  no  chapter  of  practical  wisdom  will  better  repay  the  study,  but  beware 
of  its  self-consuming  penny  policy. 

From  Ruyswelede  we  went  to  the  girls*  school  at  Beemem,  which  is  conducted 
by  sisters  of  charity,  under  the  same-  director  and  chaplain  as  the  boys'  estab- 
lishment at  Ruysselcde,  of  which  it  is  in  fact  the  complement,  and  is  conducted 
on  exactly  the  same  plan  with  such  alterations  as  are  dictated  by  the  difierenoe 
of  sex :  the  boys  do  the  masonry,  joiners'  work,  and  the  Hke  of  the  female  estab- 
lishment,  and  the  girls  are  to  do  the  washing  and  the  like  for  the  male  establish- 
ment. The  superintendent  sister  conducted  us  over  the  buildings,  which 
were  admirable  in  arrangement  and  of  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness ;  time  forbids  my  entering  into  details,  but  the  only  points  lor  criticism  that 
the  scnitinizing  eyes  of  some  of  us  could  detect  were  ttie  use  of  the  same  room 
as  refectory  and  chapel,  and  the  absence  of  the  provisions  for  regrular  bathing 
that  we  foimd  at  the  boys'  establishment.  The  instruction  is  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  sewing,  spinning,  knitting,  washing,  getting  up  linen,  simple  cot- 
tage cookery,  the  management  of  the  &mi-yard  and  cow-house,  and  the 
ciJtivation  of  the  kitchen  garden.  There  we  saw  them  all  silently  at  woik 
learning  to  be  farm  servants,  and  in  due  time  to  bless  the  homely  store  of  the 
Flemish  peasant,  not  qualifying  themselves  to  inundate  the  world  with  a  deluge 
of  nursery  governesses.  On  the  whole  they  looked  less  sprightly  than  the  boys ; 
how  should  this  be?  Is  it  that  working  in  silence  is  less  congenial  to  the  female 
nature  ?  Or  has  the  fact  that  they  have  no  instnmiental  music  something  to  do 
with  it?  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  singular  coincidence  that  of  all  the  reform- 
atory institutions  which  I  have  visited,  those  only  can  be  said  to  be  abeolutelj 
successful  in  which  a  prominent  place  is  given  to  instrumental  music  Is  not 
the  secret  to  bo  found  in  the  words  put  by  an  acute  observer  of  human  nature 
in  the  mouth  of  his  itinerant  exhibitor  of  horsemanship—"  People  must  be 
amused.  They  can't  be  always  a  learning,  nor  yet  they  can't  be  always  a  work- 
ing, thoy  am't  made  for  it.  You  must  have  us.  Squire.  Do  the  wise'  tiling  and 
the  kind  tiling  too,  and  make  the  best  of  us ;  not  the  worst."* 

Of  the  results  of  the  girls'  institution,  at  Beemem,  I  can  not  speak,  for  it  has 
only  jiLst  been  established ;  but  with  all  my  difference  of  creed,  I  can  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  but  that  a  blessing  will  attend  the  fiuthful  labors  of  thoee 
unpretending  sisters. 


**"  Hard  Times. 


II 


VISIT  TO  JLORIOULTURAL  REFORM  SCHOOL  AT  RUTSSELEDE,  IN    BELOlUll, 

In  September^  1853,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  NoRRis,  Inspector  of  Schools  under  CammiUei 

of  Council  on  Educaiion^  England. 

The  estubluthment  occupies  an  extensive  range  of  buildings,  formerly  a  sugar 
manufactory,  but  largely  added  to  and  adapted  to  their  present  purpose  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government  in  l84d-50. 

The  entrance  is  flanked  by  two  handsome  residcnocs,  occupied  by  the  director, 
the  chaplain,  and  the  other  principal  officers  of  the  institution.  In  the  open 
space  between  them  have  been  erected  the  musts  and  rigging  of  a  schooner, 
reminding  one  of  Norwood.  Beyond  is  the  long  front  of  the  main  building, 
three  stories  high,  comprising,  on  the  left,  two  spacious  square  school-rooms  \  on 
the  right,  the  dining  hall ;  and  overhead,  the  four  dormitories,  each  containing 
124  beds,  and  measuring  about  150  feet  by  40. 

Passing  through  the  central  gateway,  under  the  belfry,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
spacious  quadrangle,  enclosed  on  its  three  remaining  sides  by  a  range  of  work* 
shops  and  other  offices,  one  story  high,  and  of  regular  architecture,  with  the 
chapel  in  one  corner.  Outside  this  quadrangle,  on  the  east,  lie  the  kitchen  gar* 
dens,  and  on  the  south  the  farm  buildings. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  chief  superintendent,  we  made  the  tour  of  these 
buildings,  commencing  with  the  dormitories,  and  then  passing  through  the  Icmg 
dining  hall  to  the  kitchen  and  engine  room.  The  steam-engine,  ( four  horses 
power,)  is  conveniently  placed  at  the  corner  of  the  quadrangle,  so  as  to  chop  veg* 
etables,  and  boil  them  for  the  boys^  dinner  on  one  side,  thrash  and  winnow  com 
and  boil  cow  meat  on  the  other,  and  serve  the  ooopcrage  and  forge-shops  on  the 
third. 

The  inspection  of  the  workshops  occupied  more  than  two  hours,  and  most 
interesting  it  was ;  the  boys  were  all  at  their  several  trades,  and  seemed  to  work 
with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness.  Silence  is  required  in  all  the  workshops.  Each 
is  presided  over  by  a  master  tradesman,  who  gives  occasionally  a  lecture  to  his 
class  upon  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  These  lectures  are  a  recent 
experiment,  and  are  attended  with  the  best  results.  The  following  schednle 
gives  the  proportions  in  which  the  colonists  are  distributed  through  their  several 
occupations : — 

Tailon,  menden,  and  dariMn, 84 

Shoemaken,  86 

Straw-plaitert  and  hat-mnkera, 63 

Flax-pickere.  drcisere,  and  winders, 23 

8pinn«n  and  weavers, 65 

Joiners,  cartwrights.  and  coopers 23 

Blacksmiths,  locksmiths,  and  machinists, 20 

Bookbinders, 2 

Movable  briirade,  breaking  stones,  &c., 30 

Total  in  worksho|)«, .—  335 

Washers,  19 

Cleaners,  ice., 31 

Cooks,  bakers,  and  servants, 30 

Porters,  trumpeters,  &c., 6 

Total  in  household  work —    79 

The  rest  are  employed  in  the  farm  or  garden  : — 

In  the  kitchen  garden,  tc., 50 

With  the  teams,  flee 9 

About  the  cow-houses,  pig-styes,  poultry,  bams,  iuc^ S4 

Total  in  agriculture, —    83 

Making  in  all 497 

The  total  number  of  oolonSsts  at  the  time  of  our  ^iait  ma  ^%1 .    ^otmA  '««c«>a^ 
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the  infirmary,  some  few  on  leare,  and  two  or  three  undergoing  ihe  puniahnMBt 
of  oonfinement. 

The  proper  biuineas  of  the  institation  being  "  the  reformation  of  deetitote,  meii- 
dioant,  and  vagrant  juvenileB,"  the  discipline  is  of  coarse  its  most  important  fea- 
tore.  And  here  there  is  a  marked  diffisrenoe  between  Rnjraselede  and  the 
Rauben-haus  or  Mettray.  In  these  latter  colonies  the  children  are  grooped  in 
fiunilies,  and  the  order  is  that  of  the  family  thronghout ;  at  Ro3raBelede  the  dis- 
cipline IS  military  J  and  the  arrangements  resemble  those  of  a  barrack.  The  ef- 
fect of  tbis  system  appeared  remarkably  in  the  alacrity  and  precision  of  all  their 
moTeinents. 

They  are  called  each  morning,  (  at  five  o^dock,)  by  a  tmmpeter ;  twenty  min- 
utes are  allowed  for  washing,  prayers,  and  making  beds.  They  are  then  drilled 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  court-yard  ;  and  after  breakfiist  marched  off  to  their 
work  in  brigades,  to  the  sound  of  fifes.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  most  deserringare 
taken  from  their  works,  as  a  reward,  to  practice  instrumental  music.  Tliey 
greeted  us  with  the  air  of  *'  Grod  save  the  Queen,"  played  admirably  well  on  ham 
instruments.  After  dinner  they  are  allowed  half  an  hour  for  recreation ;  then  aa 
hour  and  a  half  of  schooling,  and  three  hours  of  industrial  work.  After  supper, 
school  again  till  eight,  when  they  are  summoned  by  the  trumpeter  to  the  most» 
call,  prayers,  and  bed. 

Thus  throughout  the  day  they  are  under  active  supervision ;  nor  is  it  relaxed 
at  night.  All  night  the  lamps  are  burning  in  the  dormitories,  and  each  room  has 
its  superintendent.  To  this  constant  oversight,  and  still  more  to  the  persevering 
efforts  of  the  chaplain  and  schoolmaster  to  bring  religious  influences  to  bear  npoB 
them  individually,  the  rare  need  of  punishment  is  to  be  ascribed.  When  reproof 
or  degradation  is  disregarded,  the  only  kind  of  punishment  resorted  to  is  solitary 
oonfinement  for  a  day,  or  perhaps  two  days.  Fifteen  cells  were  pointed  out  to  us 
adjoining  the  chapel,  and  within  hearing  of  the  services,  resembling  in  their 
arrangements  those  of  our  model  prisons.  When  one  considers  the  class  from 
which  these  500  boys  have  been  drawn,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  more  than 
two  or  three  of  these  are  seldom  occupied  at  once.  The  rewards  are  public  oom- 
mendation,  stripes  of  honor  on  the  sleeve,  promotion  to  offices  of  trust,  admit 
to  the  band,  and  finally,  on  the  expiration  of  their  time,  apprenticeship  to 
trade  or  service  in  the  establishment. 

The  military  efTect  is  increased  by  the  uniforms  of  the  officers,  and  by  the 
constant  use  of  the  trumpet  instead  of  the  bell.  The  boys'  dress  is  very  modi 
what  it  would  be  if  they  were  at  their  homes ;  and  unless  one  sees  them  in  the 
mass,  one  hardly  finds  out  that  it  is  a  uniform.  If  the  superintendent  called  boys 
to  take  messages,  fetch  k63r8,  &c.,  they  moved  briskly,  and  seemed  alert  Then 
was  no  skulking,  and  no  appearance  of  being  afraid.  Whilst  we  were  in  ooe  of 
the  rooms,  a  little  fellow  came  in  to  fetch  something,  with  his  hat  oo  ;  the  saper- 
intendent  called  to  him  directly,  "  Oti  est  votre  chapeau  V^  he  smiled,  and  took 
it  off ;  he  had  lately  come.  They  did  not  look  merry,  nor  particularly  happy, 
but  certainly  not  the  reverse ;  perhaps  this  was  partly  dne  to  the  rule  of  sikDoa 
during  work. 

Of  course  the  only  sure  test  of  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  befaavior  of  the 
colonists  after  leaving  the  establishment    Thus  &r  it  haa  been  highly  i 

Of  36  colonists,  discharged  in  1850  and  1851— 

3\  are  T«YK>Tlcd  irreproachable ; 
2  conduOL  lYkeinMVt«a\o\tTi^kV]  \ 
\  baibeeik  \o«.  iXiftw.  ot  \ 
2  are  \U  couducX«^. 
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or  135,  diMharged  in  1852— 

116  are  reported  irreproachable  ; 
19  are  conciucting  themaelTes  tolerablj ; 
3  are  lost  aigbt  of; 
1 ia  dead : 
6  hare  relapsed  into  Tafraney  or  begging. 

Of  these  135,  the  average  stay  in  the  establishment  hod  been  two  yean. 
Ninety-Bve  of  them  were  sent  hack  to  their  several  commnncs,  on  the  demand 
of  the  local  authorities.  Forty,  more  particularly  distinguiithed  for  good  conduct, 
were  placed  out  by  the  care  of  the  director.  There  is  a  fund  to  meet  their  wanta 
on  first  going  out. 

The  officers  appear  to  bo  unanimously  of  opinion  that  agriculture  is  the  best 
kind  of  employment  for  boys  undergoing  reformatory  training.  The  necessity  of 
accommodating  the  arrangements  to  this  specific  purpose,  as  well  as  the  poverty 
of  the  soil,  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  results  of  the  agricol* 
tural  operations. 

The  area  of  land  now  under  cultivation  is  about  256  English  statute  acres. 

The  most  important  of  the  crops  appeared  to  be  rye,  (96  acres,  worth  £4  16«. 
per  acre,)  potatoes,  (46  acres,  worth  £7  3#.  4d.  per  acre,)  and  kitchen  vegetable!, 
(15  acres,  worth  £8  5#.  per  acre.)  Besides  these,  there  were  crops  of  oats,  flax, 
rape,  buckwheat,  clover,  roots  of  various  kinds,  and  8  acres  of  meadow  and 
orchard. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  live  stock  at  the  end  of  1852,  (value  abont 

£700.) 

60  piga,  Eaaex  and  Fleming, 

17  sheep, 

64  coclcs  and  hens, 

7  turkeys, 
26  pigeons, 

4  peacocks. 

The  number  of  milch  cows  is  now  increased  to  forty-five.  They  are  milked 
three  times  a  day,  and  were  reported  to  be  giving  300  litres,  that  is,  about  siztj- 
mz  gallons,  a  day.  The  cow-house  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit ;  the  fittings  are 
entirely  made  of  stone  slabs,  one  massive  block,  with  a  trough  cut  in  it,  fi)rming 
the  head  of  each  stall,  and  a  large  slab  set  on  its  side,  the  division.  A  central 
passage  runs  lengthwise  down  the  building,  and  on  either  side  are  ranged  twenty- 
two  stalls.  The  arrangement  of  the  farm-yard  seemed  to  be  of  the  most  approved 
plan.  The  whole  drains  into  a  tank,  and  the  mechanical  operations  are  performed 
by  the  steam-engine. 

It  is  not  considered  that  the  farm  has  yet  reached  its  normal  state  ;  during  the 
preceding  year  several  expenses  have  been  incurred  that  will  not  recur  to  the 
same  amount ;  the  agricultural  implements  were  completed  at  a  cost  of  £40  ;  the 
live  stock  was  increased  at  a  cost  of  £58  ;  it  was  neccissary  to  purchase  food  fbr 
the  cattle  at  an  expense  of  £262 ;  £27  worth  of  manure  was  bought,  and  £1 19 
worth  of  seed. 

These  extraordinary  expenses  raised  the  total  ezpenditare  for  the  year  to  the 
sum  of  £1,749. 

The  value  of  the  year's  produce  was  £1,980. 

This  balance  of  £231  is  clearly  much  less  than  what  ought  to  be  realized  in  « 
normal  year,  considering  that  the  ground  is  rent  free. 

The  fiirm  acoonnts  are  kept  distinct  from  those  of  the  establishment 

The  establishment  charges,  properly  so  called,  for  the  year  1852,  were  w 
foUavr.*— 


29  cows, 

13  heifers  and  bullocks, 

9  oxen,  Fleming  and  Durham, 

3  bulls, 
10  horses, 
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Vietualinj,  Jtl.8» 

OfBcen*  hootehold, 3f74 

Oflieeia*  talaries, 564 

Fuel  and  lif  htin(^ IM 

Cleftninf ,  wai hinf .  and  office  expensct, 81 

Expenaea  of  achuol-room  and  Divine  service, 19 

Clothini;  for  culonista« 400 

Baddinf  and  furniture, 06 

Uniform  of  luperintendents, 16 

Medkinf^  in  the  infirmary, 9 

Maintenajice  uf  buildings  and  the  steam-engine, KB 

Total i:3.7I0 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  expense  of  viotualiDg  is  one-half  of  the  whole,  and 
that  the  cost  of  maintenaDce  per  head  per  day  may  be  put  down  at  twopence 
halfpenny. 

Adding  to  this,  for  the  other  charges  enamerated  above,  anotlicr  twopence 
halfpenny,  we  get  fivepence  per  day  per  head  as  the  expense  of  the  establtshmeDt. 

It  is  probable  Uiat  next  year,  when  the  girls*  school  will  be  in  operation,  and 
the  improvements  of  the  property  will  begin  to  toll,  the  expense  will  be  materially 
lessened.  It  is  hoped  that  the  workshops  may  be  made  more  profitable  than  they 
have  hitherto  been. 

Adding  to  the  expenditure  given  above,  (£3,710,)  an  additional  sum  of  £l,2iK^, 
expended  during  the  year,  but  represented  by  property  still  in  hand,  we  g^t  a 
grand  total  for  the  year  of  £4,910. 

To  meet  this,  £3,390  have  been  received  on  account  of  colonists  from  their 
several  communes  ;  and  £241  have  been  realized  by  the  produce  of  the  industrial 
department.'    Total  receipts,  £3,631. 

The  establishment  is  not  therefore  yet  self-supporting.  A  deficit  of  £1,279  on 
the  yoar  185i,  remained  to  be  covered  by  the  Government  grant. 

These  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  annual  report  to  the  Belgian  IVIinisler 
of  Justice.  Considering  that  the  colony  is  only  three  yean  old,  they  are  most 
■atisfaetor}\ 

At  a  time  when  the  abolition  of  transportation  is  directing  general  attontion  in 
our  own  country  to  the  subject  of  reformatory  schools,  this  experiment,  which 
has  been  so  successfully  tried  at  Ruyssolede,  can  not  fiiil  to  be  regarded  with 
interest 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  cstablishmont  of  such  an  institation  m 
this  in  some  of  our  mining  or  manufacturing  districts — where  the  boys*  labor 
would  find  a  ready  market — might  be  not  only  a  most  useful,  but  also  a  profitable 
speculation. 

[NoTB. — M.  Ducpetiaux  has  been  good  enough  to  look  over  the  sheets  of  this 
Appendix,  and  to  supply  me  with  more  correct  information  on  three  important 
points. 

1st.  The  schedule  of  employment  gives  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  proper 
time  employed  in  agriculture,  which  is  by  fiir  the  most  important  of  the  ocenpa- 
tions  of  the  inmates  ;  the  governor  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the  alttr-^ 
nation  of  field  labor  with  the  workshops. 

2d.  It  is  quite  clear  that  during  the  current  year  the  receipts  wiU  balanoe  lh« 
expenditure,  and  therefore  the  Government  grapt  will  be  entirely  reioibiirsed. 

3d.  The  girls'  school  was  opened  on  the  first  of  October,  and  bids  ^r  to 
the  expectations  of  its  founders.] 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  REFORM  SCHOOL 


OF 

PETIT-BOURO. 


The  Agrionltiiral  sohool  of  Petit-Bourg  was  founded  in  1844,  by  the  society  ibr 
assisting  poor  children  and  youth,  foundlings,  abandoned  children  and  orphans,  in 
France,  and  especially  within  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Seine-et-C^se. 
The  society  of  which  Count  Portalis  was  president,  is  located  at  Paris ;  and  the 
sohool  occupies  the  ancient  property  of  M.  Aquado,  at  Bvry-sur-Seine :  which 
inclades  a  large  chateau  and  its  dependencies,  and  a  park  of  about  150  acres, 
bounded  partly  by  walls,  partly  by  the  railroad  of  Corbeil.  The  estate  is  beauti- 
fully situated  upon  sloping  ground  on  the  river  Seine.  Water  is  brought  to  it  by 
extensive  worlu,  from  a  distance  of  several  miles.  It  is  conducted  plentifully  into 
the  kitchen-garden,  (ten  acres,  inclosed  with  high  walls  and  intersected  with 
ten  other  low  walls  for  montreuil  espaliers^)  after  which  it  enters  large  basins  which 
serve  for  swimming-baths,  and  to  supply  the  wash-rooms  and  other  domestic  uses. 
Paved  or  safided  yards,  alleys  of  horse-chesnuts,  ploughed  land,  large  and  beaatt- 
ful  meadows,  and  copses,  affi>rd  opportunities  for  exercise,  sufficient  /or  all 
purposes. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  are  a  poultry-yard,  a  small  piggery,  and  a  building  with 
eleven  front  windows,  containing  good  cellars,  and  in  the  basement  story,  apart- 
ments used  in  the  working  of  the  kitchen-garden,  and  for  workshops  for  trades 
not  noisy.  The  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  laundry,  the  drug  shop,  the  room  for 
convalescents,  the  infirmary,  containing  16  beds  and  warmed  by  a  stove,  and  by 
apartments  for  sundry  persons  employed  in  the  institution.  In  the  upper  story  are 
several  cells  for  punishment 

Within  the  same  garden,  a  large  building,  formerly  used  as  an  orangery,  has 
been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  pupils ;  it  contains  a  spacious  dormitory,  which 
will  contain,  if  necessary,  160  children  ;  there  are  also  two  school-rooms,  one  ibr 
the  assistants  and  the  other  for  the  pupils,  and  a  wardrobe.  The  large  apartment 
is  arranged  to  serve  successively  for  a  sleeping-room,  school-room,  refectory,  and 
oorered  play-ground.  By  a  simple,  easy,  and  rapid  manoeuvre,  all  the  furniture  of 
the  room  disappears  as  if  by  enchantment ;  the  tables  rise  close  to  the  ceiling,  and 
while  the  movable  poets  supporting  them  are  placed  in  receptacles  where  they  do 
sot  obstruct  the  room,  the  hammocks  which  were  near  the  windows  are  moved 
dose  up  to  the  wall,  and  those  in  the  middle  of  the  room  rise  to  hide  and  ventilale 
themselves  in  the  garret,  by  means  of  trap-doors.  The  idea  of  this  arrangement 
was  borrowed  from  the  agricultural  school  at  Mettray,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
school  of  Val  d^Yevre  and  in  other  establishments  of  the  same  kind. 

The  dormitory  contains  four  rows  of  hammocks,  and  two  aisles,  at  the  ends  of 
which  are  the  more  elevated  hammocks  of  the  overseers ;  who  by  this  means  oao 
see  all  that  passes  in  all  the  beds  of  the  children  without  trouble.  It  is  lighted  dar- 
ing the  night,  and  ventilated  by  apparatus  like  that  used  in  most  of  the  prisons  of 
Belgium. 

Above  the  dormitory  is  a  garret  which  serves  for  a  drying-room ;  and  eon- 
nected  with  the  same  building  is  a  shed,  which  is  used  as  a  repontory  for  fiurming 
tools,  and  for  stables  and  cow-house. 

The  chateau  is  occupied  in  the  basement  by  apartmditi  for  schools  and  fetr  the 
family  of  the  director. 

The  first  story  is  partly  occupied  by  sleeping-rooms  for  the  pupils. 

His  kitchen  and  its  appurtenances,  the  pantry,  the  wash-room,  the  mSk-rooiii, 
Ae.,  are  in  the  cellars,  which  are  of  great  extent.  ^ 

At  the  time  of  our  Tisit,  (September  3, 1849,)  the  number  of  sohdars  was  ISO. 
It  WM  about  bong  inoreesed  to  350,  bj  reoeiTtaig  a  nmnber  of  yoiin^  qrhnfaek^ 


paid  from  $80.00  to  $100.00 
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aoqaittcd  in  oourt  m  haTiDg  acted  whlmat  diwxmincnt,  but  detabied  under  ^ 
66th  article  of  the  pfoal  code.  Thk  addition  has  nnoe  been  nude ;  the  yoong 
priaooeri  have  taken  the  place  of  poor  and  orphan  children,  and  ooueqneiitly  tbe 
flBiabliihnKmt  at  Petit-Boorg  mnat  now  be  reckoned  among  the  reform  ■choola. 

The  iniurmation  collected  by  na  relates  to  the  fint  period  of  nrgpniiatkai ;  wUeh 
flKSt  ahfiokl  be  recoUeeted  in  reading  what  followa. 

The  scholars  at  Petit-  Boarg  may  ^  divided  into  two  clasaes ;  1 .  poor  duldren  and 
orphans,  placed  here  by  the  hospitals  and  asylams  at  an  expenae  of  $f>4  a  yev 
besides  clothes ;  2.  boarders,  paying  $70  the  first  year,  and  $50  for  each  nbae^ 
qoent  year,  alwa}-s  besides  clothes.    The  nomber  of  this  last  cImb  is  30. 

The  age  of  admission  is  generally  set  at  eight  years ;  the  time  of  staying  in  the 
achool  may  be  as  long  as  5  years.    This  length  is  required,  in  fret,  by  the  inteieat 
both  of  pulpit  and  school ;  by  imparting  mechanical  skiU  to  the  former,  and  th^ 
enabling  him  to  repay  part  of  the  expense  home  for  him  by  die  latter. 
The  officers  of  the  school  are  fourteen,  viz. : 

A  director  without  salary,  having  only  lodging,  board  and  fad,  washing,  te^ 
for  himself  and  family.  This  place  is  filled  by  M.  Allier,  who  may  be  -  -  - 
as  the  real  originator  and  founder  of  the  institution. 

A  book-keeper,  paid  $160.00 

A  teacher,  ''      200.00 

An  overseer  of  forming,  ^      200.00 

A  gardener,  *^       140.00 

A  norticulturalist, 
A  cutler  and  blacksmith, 
A  carpenter, 
A  wagon-maker, 
Two  form  laborers, 
A  cook, 

Two  overseers,  one  at  $80,  and  one  at  $40.00. 
Several  women  are  also  employed  in  difierent  capacities,  in  the  lanndry, 
room,  infirmary,  on  the  farm,  &c. 

All  these  persons  receive  lodging,  board,  and  general  maintenance.    They 
no  ftarticular  costume,  and  may  be  married. 

'Hie  pupils  arrive  at  half-past  four  in  summer,  and  at  half-paat  five  in  winter. 
IVir  Unltimo  is,  nine  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter. 

ICa(*h  pupil  has  his  own  wardrobe,  marked  with  his  number.  The  dress  is  a 
bluo  hlouNo  fur  work,  a  Scotch  bk)ttse  for  Sunday,  and  gray  linen  pantaloons  in 
siuuiiior.  Ill  winter,  the  pantak)ons  are  of  obth  of  the  color  of  yellow  earth,  and 
iiiiilrr  |lit«  blouMt,  a  waistcoat  u-ith  sleeves,  of  the  same  material  with  the  panta- 
UntiiM  lll^t(1ld  (^  wiHidon  shoes  are  worn,  in  summer,  laced  boots,  and  in  winter, 
\\\\\f\u  \\  iih  wihhIoii  hi)!!^.  The  cap  it  of  fislt,  varnished  on  the  top  only,  and  with 
ilii*  ^^iinU  'MVtit-Ik>urg''  in  front  Each  pupil  has  also  a  woolen  overcoat  for 
srvrro  v\%>jitlior.  Keoently  pantaloons  have  been  introduced,  made  of  two  dil^Kiit 
iHiKii-ri,  to  prevent  esca|>os  as  much  as  possible. 

Tho  U'ddiiig  eiintusts  of  a  hanimock,  containing  a  mattress  and  small  pillow  of 
griuM,  a  Nwk,  inisU'ad  of  pheeta  of  linen  or  cotton,  one  cotton  coverlid  in  sommer, 
and  two  in  winter.  In  the  infirmary,  the  pupils  have,  upon  an  iron  bedstead,  a 
grjwH  iimureiw,a  woolen  mattress,  a  coverlid  of  cotton  and  another  of  gray  woolen, 
two  c«>niinon  Phects,  and  a  pillow  of  feathers. 

Besides  the  dorniitorj',  there  are  other  sleeping  rooms,  containing  firom  15  to 
20  pupils.  Each  sleeping-room,  is  lighted  all  night,  and  hM  its  monitor,  who  it 
chosen  from  among  tho  pupils,  and  charged  to  preserve  order  and  silence.  Bcndea 
these  overseers,  an  overseer  on  guard  passes  continually  thronrii  bD  the  sleeping- 
rooms  in  succession,  during  the  night. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  tho  morning  the  pupils  have  a  piece  of  bread  for  breakftat; 
at  noon  and  at  night,  soup,  and  one  dish  besides.  They  have  meat  three  times  a 
week,  including  Sunday ;  salt  meat  twice,  and  fresh  meat  once.    Their  only  drink 


IS  water. 


The  elementary  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  oomprehenda  rcadiiur,  writiBa. 
■pellmg,  and  arithmetic.  There  is  added  a  little  land-nurcyinir,  fleom^  liactf 
design,  singing,  gymnastics,  swimming,  and  nse  of  fire-engine.  IVKte  aho  a 
oonne  of  agnoultore  and  horUcullure  for  those  pupils  inten&g  lobeooma  fonNm 
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Jhb  rdigioiifl  instrnction  is  giyen  by  the  priest  of  tbe  oommune,  who  aots  as 
obapkun.  The  popUs  attend  the  village  church,  which  is  situated  within  the  park 
inoiosnre. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  arrire  at  the  school,  they  are  employed  for  about  a  fort- 
night in  the  kitchen-gardens,  or  in  the  fields,  to  allow  them  to  gain  health  and 
strength,  in  which  they  are  often  deficient.  They  are  then  admitted  to  the  work- 
shops ;  their  occupation  being  selected  as  nearly  as  possible  with  reference  to  their 
especial  aptitude  for  it 

Several  workshops  have  been  established  *,  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  locksmiths, 
carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  house-painters. 

According  to  the  agreements  made  with  the  foremen  of  these  worknhops,  the 
labor  of  the  children  is  disposed  of  to  them  by  contract,  and  they  account  to  the 
school  for  it,  at  a  fixed  price  per  day  for  each  pupil. 

This  price  varies  of  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cxxiupation  ;  but  H 
ought  during  the  first  year,  to  amount  to  an  income  averaging  $16.00  for  each 
pupil,  and  equal  to  one-third  of  the  expense  of  their  board  and  maintenance. 

This  income  the  second  year,  ought  to  average  $46.00 ',  and  to  cover  the  entba 
personal  expenses  of  the  pupil.  '* 

Afterwards,  to  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship,  this  income  should  increase  so  aa 
to  bring  to  the  school  a  net  profit  equal  at  least  to  the  advances  of  the  first  year. 

A  part  of  this  income  should  be  laid  up  for  a  reserve  fund  for  the  pupil.  Tbe 
amounts  applied  to  this  fund  should  bo  entered  in  a  book  in  the  saving^s  bank,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  the  society  would  be  able  to  add  to  it,  fh>m  beneficiary  funds, 
a  greater  or  less  amount,  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  in  the  workshopa, 
his  capacity,  and  his  devotion  to  his  fellow-pupils  and  to  the  school. 

All  sums  thus  entered  in  the  bank-book,  should  draw  interest  at  3  per  cent, 
and  should  not  become  the  property  of  the  pupil  unless  he  have  observed  puncto- 
ally  the  agreement  made  between  the  society  and  his  family.  Departure  before 
the  time  agreed  upon,  besides  giving  a  right  of  civil  action  against  the  family, 
should  deprive  the  pupil  of  all  his  rights  to  any  sum  in  bank,  and  of  participation 
in  all  other  favors  which  the  society  might  bestow  upon  him  at  the  time  of  hia 
going,  such  as  wardrobes,  tools,  pocket-money,  nomination  of  a  patron,  &c. 

These  ingenious  contrivances  to  receive  the  apprenticeship  of  the  pupils,  rdnn- 
bursement  of  their  expenses  to  the  society,  and  provision  for  their  future  welfiure, 
do  not  appear  to  have  answered  the  expectations  of  their  originators.  "Die  con- 
tractors have  failed,  or  have  not  accepted  the  conditions  attempted  to  bo  imposed 
on  them.  Consequently,  except  a  few  workshops  of  small  importance,  working 
entirely  for  the  institution,  agriculture  is  the  principal  and  almost  the  only  occnpor 
tion  of  the  pupils.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  emplojrmeDts  were  arranged  a 
follows: 

Farmers,  86;  gardeners,  II;  horticulturists,  5;  tailors  and  menders,  10; 
ahoemakers,  3  ;  carpenters,  3  ;  cutlers,  3  3  painters,  2 ;  cooks,  2 ;  clerks  in  oflloea, 
3  ;  in  infirmary,  1  ;  in  steward's  oflSce,  1  ;  total,  250. 

The  domain  includes  about  250  acres,  of  which  10  are  in  meadow ;  about  100 
acres  besides  are  leased,  at  $30  per  year  per  acre.  There  have  usually  been  about 
25  homed  cattle ;  but  a  murrian  which  recently  appeared  among  them  has  obliged 
the  administration  to  sell  them.  There  are  12  horses.  The  most  lucrative  and 
most  useful  branch  of  cultivation  is  that  of  the  kitchen-garden,  part  of  whose  pro- 
ducts are  sent  to  market  The  garden  itself,  which  is  a  large  one,  seems  to  be 
well  laid  out.  Irrigation  is  practiced  in  it,  as  by  the  market-gardeners  at  Paris. 
The  sale  of  flowers,  fhiit,  and  legumes,  furnish  a  principal  revenue  of  the  establish- 
ment   There  are  handsome  green-houses,  containing  over  14,000  pots. 

The  moral  and  disciplinary  regulations  of  the  school,  are  described  in  the  report 
of  M.  Allier,  the  director,  to  the  general  assembly  of  May  11th,  1845,  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  Paris,  contain  some  excellent  provisions.  Unfortunately  the  absence  of 
the  director  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  the  shortness  of  our  stay,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  ascertain  whether  this  excellent  system  had  been  exactly  followed. 
but  below  is  such  information  as  we  have  extracted  from  the  above-mentiofied 
report,  or  received  fhmi  the  assistant  who  directed  our  visit 

The  pupils  are  classed  according  to  their  conduct,  in  four  divisions,  vix. : 

Division  of  probation.  |      Divi«on  of  reward. 

"        *'  amelioration.  I  "     ^  poniahmeiiX. 
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Km  a  meani  of  stimaktuig  their  emnktion  while  at  woric,  a  aoli  nlaBafifiatiiwi  hai 
been  adopted,  which  consists  in  arranging  the  pnpib,  in  eneh  workahop,  into  first, 
aeoond,  and  third  divisioos.  Each  of  these  divisions  has  a  little  6ag  of  a  partjcnlar 
color.  To  belong  to  the  first  division  is  the  highest  ambltioD  of  the  members  of  the 
other  divisions.  The  same  amount  of  work  oonsidering  their  relatiYe  strength, 
having  been  distribatcd  to  the  pupils,  and  the  time  necessary  for  perfcrmiog  it 
being  carefully  calculated,  the  pride  of  each  little  group  is  set  in  aotioD,  and  there 
results  a  pleasant  strife  to  conquer  in  the  game,  which  is  silent  as  a  game  of  chcas, 
and  as  absorbings  and  which,  besides  the  honor  of  victory,  does  not  la^  material 
inducements  ;  for  a  certain  prize  is  delivered  at  the  end  iX  every  manth  to  the  first 
division,  and  encouragement  to  the  second. 

'*  It  is  pleasant,"  says  the  reporter,  **  to  see  with  what  eamestneaa  and  good-wiB 
the  children  ply  the  plane,  the  hammer,  the  file,  the  spade,  the  rake,  and  knik 
around  to  see  where  their  comrades  and  adversaries  are ;  for  not  only  is  there  a 
struggle  between  two  divisions,  but  also  between  the  individual  members  of  tm^ 
division,  for  the  first,  second,  &o.,  place  in  the  division.  The  first  in  each  divis- 
ion is  the  standard  bearer. 

*^  In  this  manner  the  hours  pass  rapidly  away  without  ponishment  At  the  end 
of  the  task,  joy  shines  in  the  eyes  of  Uie  victors,  and  the  shame  of  the  vanqnished 
seems  impatient  for  the  revenge  which  shall  give  them  the  standard  or  the  plaes 
of  honor. 

^*  At  each  judiciary  meeting,  good  marks  are  also  given  to  those  who  have  done 
their  work  quickest  and  best,  and  bad  ones  to  those  who  have  labored  ill  or  slowlj. 
It  often  happens  that  the  children  gain  an  hour  or  two,  by  finishing  iheir  tasks 
before  the  appointed  hour  \  this  time  they  may  dispose  of  at  pleasure,  in  play,  in 
working  in  other  shops,  in  reading  or  drawing,  &c. ;  but  ihey  nsoaDy  ask  for 
more  work,  or  kindly  assist  their  slower  comrades,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  bod  marks  to  which  the  latter  are  liable ;  for  where  the  honorable  rivalry  of 
labor  ends,  there  brotherly  love  begins. 

*'  This  system,  which  puts  into  acUon  the  powerful  motives  of  interest  and  pride, 
while  it  preserves  fraternal  friendship,  needs  no  commentaries.  It  is  simple  and 
true,  because  it  is  token  from  nature.  To  judge  of  it,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  look 
at  one's  own  heart  and  to  question  one^s  self." 

The  pupils  assemble  once  a  month  for  the  special  purpose  of  deeting  by  baBot 
the  monitor-general  of  the  school  and  the  monitors  of  the  separate  workshops. 
This  operation  is  performed  without  any  intriguing,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  best  scholars  arc  chosen  unanimously,  or  by  an  immense  mnority.  Hie  di- 
rector,  however,  reserves  a  veto  upon  this  choice ;  although  he  has  very  at  Mil 
been  obliged  to  use  it.  The  appointment  of  monitors  by  their  peers  is  copied  fimn 
the  appointment  of  elder  brothers  at  Mettray ;  as  is  also  the  appointment  of  a  jary 
to  try  offenses  committed  by  the  pupils.  The  pupils  usually  accuse  themaavea, 
and  affix,  according  \o  circumstances,  the  maximum  or  minimmn  of  pnnishmaat. 
These  spontaneous  condemnations  are  submitted  to  the  approval  of  their  brochen 
the  monitors,  who  revoke  or  confirm  them  ;  and  are  then  carried  before  a  sDpreroc 
tribunal,  of  the  officers,  assistants  and  foremen  of  workshops,  who  give  a  jndgmant 
in  the  last  resort. 

"  Although  a  little  new  and  prompt,"  says  the  report  formerly  qnoCed,  ''cor 
justice  is  none  the  less  real  justice,  and  tends  daily  to  lessen  the  number  of  cnl- 
prits  and  of  those  condemned  more  than  once.  It  has  thi»  advantage ;  that  ihs 
gnil^  can  not  claim  to  be  innocfut,  nor  to  be  too  severely  punished ;  for  bolh 
monitors  and  we  ourselves  most  often  interfere  to  mitigate  penahiea,  and  aome- 
times  to  pardon,  limiting  ounK>lves  to  a  reprimand. 

**  Meanwhile,  if  (which  is  very  rare)  any  pupil  denies  the  acoosatkiQ  brooght 
against  him,  then  public  information  becomes  the  duty  of  all  pnpila  having  cagni- 
sanoe  of  the  fact  charged  ;  that  no  culprit  may  escape  who  aggravataa  hia  ofienaa 
by  a  lie,  and  that  no  innocent  person  may  be  punished.  In  thia  case  an  inqosit  ia 
held,  before  which  the  overseers  and  witnesses  are  heard.  Aeenatia  and  ociBBd- 
erv  arise  for  the  occasion  among  the  pupils,  and  fhun  moniton  and 
decline  voting  upon  the  judgment  pronounced  in  first inatance  by  iIm 
finaDy  by  the  tribunal  of  assistants." 

The  punishments  are  as  fdlows,  in  the  order  of 

1.  Simple  reprimand. 


9.  Detentioo,  with  or  without  labor,  from  the  reorettioi»  of  the  wmIl 

3.  Detentioo  from  the  reereetions  of  the  Sandaj. 

4.  Dry  bread  for  one  or  more  meab. 

5.  Flanage  frcm  a  higher  to  a  lower  dinaoo. 

6.  Lighted  cell,  with  labor. 

7.  Dark  cell,  withont  labor. 

8.  Brasnre  o(  nime  ttom  register  of  honor. 

9.  Loss  for  one  or  more  months  of  Toterdiip  and  of  digibilitj. 

10.  Inability  for  one  or  more  months  to  receive  letters  of  pardon. 

11.  Inability  lor  one  or  more  months  to  partake  or  be  present  at  distriUuliwia  of 
alms. 

13.  Inability  to  see  and  embrace  one's  parents  at  the  visit  n«it  after  oon- 
demnation. 

13.  Inability  for  one  or  more  months  to  carry  the  standard. 

14.  Inability  for  one  or  more  months  to  assist  sick  oompaniona. 

15.  Inability  during  one  or  more  months  to  be  chosen  to  assist  at  frmfljr 
festivals. 

All  these  pnnishmenti  are  dreaded  most  on  account  of  the  shame  accompany- 
ing them.  It  is  likewise  to  be  noticed  that  the  severest  are  those  which  are  of  a 
purely  moral  character.  Expulsion  from  the  school  is  only  inflicted  npon  pnpilB 
considered  wholly  incorriffible. 

There  is  a  similar  gradation  of  rewards,  based  npon  the  same  principW,  as 
follows : 

I .  Honorable  menticm.  This  is  a  public  complimentary  notice,  addressed  to  the 
pupil  deserving  it,  to  encourage  him  to  do  still  better  in  fbture. 

3.  Passage  to  a  higher  division. 

8.  Registration  in  the  register  of  honor.  This  registration  is  for  two  montha  \ 
and  is  the  privilege  of  the  division  of  reward  only. 

4.  Bnoouragementi.    These  are  small  books. 

5.  A  crown  over  the  place  occupied  by  the  pupil,  in  the  adhool,  or  shop,  or  bodiy 
•i  he  has  deserved  it  in  one,  or  the  other,  or  both. 

6.  Tools  of  honor.    These  are  oflRsred  and  sained  as  prizes. 

7.  Prizes.  These  are  usually  books  useful  m  the  occupation  of  the  pnpO,  monl 
tales,  history,  books  of  piety,  Sn. 

8.  Becoming  standard-bearer  of  division. 

9.  Selection  by  their  comrades  to  attend  the  fomily  fSsstivahi.  Once  a  month, 
the  officers,  assistants,  and  foremen,  meet  in  Uie  evenmg  of  Sunday  around  •  tabla 
frugally  furnished,  as  usual,  but  with  one  additional  dish.  The  monitors  are,  §m 
it^Ecto,  invited.  After  the  aesert,  the  singing  master  assembles  the  popils  piesoBL 
and  sings  with  them  rdiffious,  moral,  or  natjonal  songs.  After  the  singing,  all 
separate,  promising  to  endeavor  to  mtke  the  worst  schdars  worthy  of  attfiriding  at 
theae  modest  feasts. 

10.  Letters  of  pardon.  These  letters,  wluch  are  only  given  with  great  reaerva, 
empower  those  hiding  them  to  pardon  pupils  nndergomg  punishment,  eioepi  la 
oertain  grave  cases,  of  which  the  director  is  judge. 

II.  Permission  to  watch  with  the  sick.  This  also  is  a  rare  privilege,  and  eol- 
tivates  among  the  pupils  sentimenti  of  benevolence  and  of  fhiternal  affection. 

12.  Honor  of  carrying  and  bestowing  the  alms  of  the  sohod.  The  alma-ehiit 
ia  replenished  in  severd  ways.  1.  One  Sunday  a  month,  all  the  officers,  asaal- 
ants,  foremen,  and  pnpUs,  go  without  meat,  and  the  consequent  saving  is  depositad 
in  the  alms-chest  2.  Onoe  a  month  there  is  taken  from  the  amount  credited  to 
each  pupil  in  the  savings-bank.  4  cents ;  that  is,  48  cents  a  year.  A  moodily 
OoUection  is  also  made  amonff  tne  officers,  assistants,  and  Ibremen,  and  the  amoaal| 
akmg  with  that  taken  from  ue  deposits  for  the  popiki,  also  put  in  the  chest 

With  this  money  the  pupils  of  the  division  of  wwardy  or  those  who  have  per- 
formed some  laudable  action,  are  enabled  to  go,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  momi, 
to  carry  to  the  a^  poor  of  the  village,  sometimss  garments,  sometimes  heddinf, 
aomethnes  medicine,  hot  never  money. 

Nothing  has  been  neg^eoted  which  might  awaken  the  moral  sense  in  the  eUl- 
dren  of  the  school,  or  oontribate  to  elevate  their  soak.  For  the  aamo  parpoaa  iM 
waBa  in  different  phoaa  ara  oovered  with  aadi  phrases  aa  thefoOowingt 

puence.  ^o 
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God 

Idleneas  iinpoTeiuh«  and  degndcn 

He  who  will  not  work  Bhonld  not  ett 

Lshor  enriches  and  honon. 

Let  us  be  brothers. 

Benevolence  elevates  man. 

Children,  grow  up  by  labor.    Men,  some  time  labor  will  make  jaa 

Religion  is  goodness,  every  where  and  always. 

To  love  the  poor  is  to  love  God. 

Evening  and  mornings  after  the  osoal  prayer,  the  pnpfls  address  anodier  to  God 
for  their  instructors  and  benefactors. 

Once  a  year  a  mass  is  sung  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  such  nistruetms  or 
bencfiictors  as  are  dead ;  after  which  oeremony,  flowers  are  laid  upon  the  graves 
of  dead  pupils. 

There  was  much  difficulty,  particularly  at  the  beginning,  in  finding  oompetent 
and  active  assistants,  and  such  as  would  be  devoted  to  the  suooess  of  \hb  undertak- 
ing. Frequent  changes  in  consequence  occasioned  great  einbarrassments.  To 
encourage  the  agents  of  the  school,  they  were  given  an  interest  m  its  profits,  by 
reserving  to  thein  a  percentage  upon  the  produce  of  labor  and  of  the  workshops. 
The  amount  thus  voluntarily  distributed  is  retained  by  the  society,  and  entered  in 
a  book  called  the  book  of  division  of  profits.  No  one  is  permitted,  on  any  preteifi, 
lo  draw  any  or  all  of  these  funds ;  and  if  any  assistant  or  fbreoaan  leaves  the 
school  improperly,  or  is  sent  off  for  ill  conduct,  the  amount  so  credited  to  him  en 
book  becomes  the  property  of  the  other  assistants  and  foremen,  being  divided 
equally  among  them. 

A  second  book,  called  the  savings-bank  book,  is  also  kefHfor  entering  the  reten- 
tkn  of  5  per  cent  on  all  salaries.  It  is  not  permitted  to  draw  this  deposit ;  but  at 
the  departure  of  the  assistant  or  foreman,  for  whatever  reason,  it  is  paid  to  him, 
unless  retained  by  the  society  as  indemnity  for  damages  due  from  him,  for  tha 
book  is  kept  to  habituate  the  assistants  to  economy,  and  to  put  a  sort  of  camion- 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  society.  The  same  use  is  made  of  fbnda  entered  npoa 
the  book  of  division  of  profits,  in  case  of  malversation  or  loss.  The  anioonti 
entered  on  the  savings-bank  book  pay  3  per  cent  to  the  depositor.  The  sums 
entered  in  these  two  books,  together  with  the  savings  which  some  of  the  assistanti 
are  able  to  lay  by,  form  considerable  reserve  funds. 

Saturday  evening  every  week,  all  the  officers,  assistants,  and  foremen,  meet  in 
a  fiimily  council,  and  consider  all  the  praiseworthy  or  reprehenaibie  actions  of  the 
pupils  under  their  orders.  By  this  means  no  fiiult,  however  amall,  and  no  good 
action,  however  insignificant,  can  happen  during  the  week,  in  school-room,  court, 
workshop,  dormitory,  or  play-ground,  without  being  noticed.  While  the  teacher 
for  instance,  praises  a  scholar  for  his  conduct  and  progress  in  study,  the  forenuB 
of  his  workshop  may  find  him  stupid  and  lazy.  By  such  contradictions  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  child ;  all  watch  him  to  better  advantage,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
of  study  and  minute  observation,  the  true  character  of  the  child  is  disoovered,  and 
often  his  good  qualities  are  brought  out  even  by  means  of  his  firahs. 

This  meeting  has  another  purpose,  to  arrange  a  line  of  conduct  for  each  pnpfl,  to 
be  followed  out  next  day  at  an  assembly  called  the  meeting  of  emulation  ;  atwhidi 
the  officers,  assistants,  and  foremen  of  workshops  are  present,  as  well  as  the  pnpili 
and  visitors.  At  this  meeting  are  performed  the  duties  of  the  jury  above-men- 
tioned, and  rewards  and  punishments  are  distributed.  The  idea  of  this  meeting 
was  copied  from  the  school  of  Metlray,  which,  although  there  aecma  to  be  soma 
nnwillin^ess  to  avow  it,  has  served  as  the  type  of  the  organisation  not  only  of  ihs 
aohool  of  Ptitit-Bourg,  but  also  of  most  other  establiahmenta  of  the  same  ^H 
erected  in  France  within  a  few  years. 

Petit-Bourg  has  not  a  school  of  foremen  like  that  at  Mettray,  bat  it  endeavota  hi 
a  similar  manner  to  form  among  the  pupils  a  seminary  for  aasMtanta  who  may 
oeasively  fill  vacant  places. 

The  patronage  of  the  scholars  on  leaving  the  school  ia  nearly  on  the 

in  the  two  establishments.    A  patron  is  named  for  each  popQ,  whO|  in  ooDOMt 
with  the  establishment,  endeavors  to  find  him  a  good  aitnatioii. 

To  understand  the  financial  oonditkn  of  the  auMol  of  Patit^Bowgi  w  bm««^ 
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andned  the  aeooonts  and  eitiinateB  of  the  few  last  yean,  and  have  arrlTed  at  iStut 
fcUowing  resulti : 

In  1845,  for  118  pupils,  the  expenses  were  $15,032.80  ;  being  $127.57  eaoli, 
per  year,  and  $0.25  each,  per  day. 

In  1846,  for  123  pupils,  the  expenses  were  $17,631.12,  after  dednoting  inooina 
of  ikrming  and  workshops.    The  items  of  this  expense  are  as  follows : 

Board  of  pupils, $00.10.4  per  day  each, $4,661.08 

Clothing, 12.48       "year,"    1,635.03 

Bedding, 1.24.2    "      "      "    152.73 

Washing, 1.95.2    «      "      "    240.07 

Fuel, 58.2    "     "      "    71.74 

Light, 2.93.8    "      «      "    361.32 

Mending  clothes, 5.02       "      "      "    617.76 

School  expenses, 39       "      "      <<    47.95 

Sundries, ...    80.21 

Rent,  taxes,  insuranoe, 1,554.41 

Repairs,  &o.,  furniture  and  buildings, 746.65 

Expenses  of  offices  and  management, 2,678.05 

Salaries  and  maintenance  of  assistants, 6,880.38 

Entire  expense, 19,627.38 

Inoome  from  oultvation  and  shops, 1,996.26 

Net  expense, 17,631.12 

The  expense  for  each  pupil,  during  1846,  therefore  was  $143.34  ;  or  $0.39  par 
day. 

In  1847,  the  estimates  for  an  average  number  of  125  pupils  presented  the  fol- 
lowing valuations : 

Salaries  and  maintenance  of  officen,  &c., $6,720.00 

Maintenance  of  pupils,  $60  each, 7,500.00 

Fuel,  lights,  washing, 800.00 

Taxes,  repairs  of  buildings, 640.00 

Expense  of  management,  freight,  traveling, 2,320.00 

Shops,  cattle,  manure,  &c., 1,000.00 

Contingencies, 400.00 

19,380.00 

ReoeiDts    J  Kit<Aen-g»rden,  $1,000.00)  2  000  00 

^^^^P^^  \  TiUed  land,  woods,  &c.,   1,000.00  J ^^^^'^ 

Net  expense, 17,280.00 

The  expense  per  pupil,  in  1848,  was  therefore  $139.04,  or  $0.38  per  day,  not 
indnding  rent 

In  1849,  the  expense  was  diminished  by  the  increased  number  of  pupils  to 
$94.67  ;  or  $0.25  each,  per  day.  The  school  purchased  the  estate  of  Petit-Bourg, 
hii  1846,  for  $54,000,  raised  by  the  grand  lottery  established  for  the  school  at  that 
time,  the  net  accruing  from  which,  was  more  than  $100,000. 


Connected  with  the  prison  of  "  La  Koquette,"  in  Paris,  is  an  institution  called 
the  "  Patronage  Society,'*  which  has  been  formed  voluntarily  by  benevolent  indi- 
Tiduals.  Its  object  is  to  guide  and  provide  for  young  prisoners  on  their  liberation. 
Each  boy  has  a  patron  who  exercises  an  influence  over  him,  even  during  his 
oonfinement,  by  counsel  and  exhortation.    On  his  being  set  at  liberty,  his 

Ctron  comes  or  sends  for  him,  and  places  him  in  some  situation  for  which  he 
s  fitted  himself  in  the  workshop  of  the  penitentiary.  Instead  of  being  thrust 
out  of  the  gntcs  with  rags  on  their  backs,  with  which  they  entered  them,  and 
with  just  sufficient  money  to  load  them  into  temptation,  as  was  formerly  the  case, 
the  poor  lads  are  at  present  furnished  with  decent  clothes,  and  gain  at  once  an 
employment  and  a  respectable  livelihood.  Their  patrons  visit  them  frequently, 
■uperintend  their  conduct,  and  by  the  affectionate  S3rmpathie8  they  show  them, 
enoourage  and  confirm  them  in  a  virtuous  course  of  life.  They  call  them  thehr 
diQdren,  and  the  reoiprooal  aflfeotlon  which  often  springs  up  between  the  little 


QflQ  FBUOK  or  U  EOQVBnC, 

ODteaati  and  their  protcolon  ii  really  Tery  beaotil 
Rorred  whtTO  joutWul  Tagshonds  oud  thicre*  h»V( 
thtxiu^h  the  pareDtal  kindnnt  of  tha  genllemeD 


t  liimielf  at  tho  wedding.  UK 
.  lo  with  chain,  tables,  a  bedatet 
lujcqaimcal  proof  oT  thevnlae  of  the  society's  c 
bdbre  ill  uiinvnoo,  out  of  21 T  youths  IhM  wero  li 
•nd  1833,  'J9  were  r<.-comniitl^  sereral  tirna  ai 
OBoe  the  ossocblion  hai  ODtercd  upon  its  minioi 
theit  charge  only  51  were  again  sentenced  to  a 
And  it  is  tu  be  obserred  that  the  SS  reoominitta 
thoao  which  look  place  in  Paris,  under  the  rca! 
many  nwrr.'  happened  in  tho  province*,  and  undc 
toinod.  But  all  who  aro  posilirely  reoonunitted, 
enec  of  the  sociHy  are  known,  as  they  can  not  < 
(act  being  communicittcd  to  their  patrons,  A  re 
of  those  who  have  been  gnilty  of  no  fresh  tniugi 
not  only  laborious,  economic^,  and  submiMive  to 
qnalitiui  Tirtucs  which  mnat  gain  them  general  o 
•0  ronuirkablr,  arc  neverthulns  cioeUent  young 
give  every  kind  of  ratislactlon  to  thinr  employe 
of  !69  jurenilo  dolinqoenta  there  are  IBS  thoroui 
rad  glo^  of  tho  aoiaetj. 


PATBONAGE  SOCIETIES. 

BT  IL  JULKS  DB  LAMABQXJIL 


Tm  follindDg  paper  was  read  before  the  International  Reunion  ol 
Charity  in  Paris  in  1864,  and  printed  in  the  Les  Annales  de  la  Ghariti^ 
for  June,  1855.  The  translation  is  taken  from  the  Irish  Quarterly  Be- 
Tiew  for  March,  1856 : 

Pairtmage  of  Young  Ditenuo,  and  of  JuvenUe  LibMo, 

Government  and  private  benevolence  had  no  sooner  extended  their  solidtode 
toward  the  Juvenile  hb^r^  than  the  law  of  the  6th  of  August  placed  them 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State.  The  first  Society  of  Patronage,  was  formed 
hi  the  year  1822,  and  in  the  year  1847,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  throujrii 
Ihe  interposition  of  his  numerous  agents  and  the  Municipal  Authorities,  made 
inquiries  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Juvenile  detenus  at  their  places  of 
residence,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  state  the  results  of  the  moral  and  usefol 
instruction  they  had  received  in  the  houses  of  Correction.  In  fine,  ttie  director! 
of  these  establishments,  had  also  exercised  a  species  of  patronage  in  procuring 
them  situations  as  workmen  or  servants,  and  have  received  the  most  interesting 
and  flattering  account  of  several  of  those  boys  they  had  brought  up. 

Wo  shall  now  glance  rapidly  over  these  three  modes  of  patronage,  and  ex* 
plain  their  results. 

The  number  of  young  criminals  who  leave  annually  those  establishments  of 
oorrecUonal  education,  is  very  considerable;  during  the  Summer  of  1852,  there 
were  1,162,  without  reckoning  the  boys  who  had  been  sent  in  by  their  parents 
for  correction.  We  can  understand  from  this  how  necessary  it  would  be  to 
arrange  work  in  which  they  could  be  employed,  and  even  to  organize  something 
new. 

The  Ck)vemment  had  taken  from  the  Council  of  the  State  a  draft  of  the 
public  administrative  rule,  which  will  undoubtedly  enable  them  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  three  systems  which  form  the  subject  of  this  work. 

Sodeiies  of  PcUranoffe. 

These  Societies  have  been  up  to  the  present,  but  few  in  number. 

We  find  the  most  important  of  them  in  the  g^eat  centres  of  our  population  in 
Paris,  Lyons,  Strasbourg,  Rouen,  Toulouse,  &c.,  &c  Space  would  not  permit 
our  describing  each  of  these  institutions  separately.  We  will,  therefore,  limit 
ourselves  to  that  of  Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  M  Berenger,  (de  la 
Drdme.)  This  institution,  which  has  served  as  a  model  to  other  analogouf 
societies,  was  founded  in  1833,  at  the  instance  of  M  Ch.  Lucas,  who  has  had 
the  honor  of  founding  several  institutions  of  patronage.  The  statutes  were 
arranged  by  a  company  uniting  several  members  of  the  Institution,  who^  13ce 
their  worthy  president,  M  Berenger,  (do  la  Dr6me,)  held  high  positions  in  the 
official  world. 

The  Society  apprenticed  the  boys  who  left  the  house  of  correctional  educi^ 
Uon,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  imprisonment,  and  the  Juvenile 
detenus  to  whom  the  Gk>vemmont  gave  provisional  liberty,  in  order  to  prove 
what  progress  they  made  in  virtue.  These  boys  are  replaced  under  strict 
watch,  when  it  is  proved  that  their  conduct  has  not  been  correct  The  former 
are  called  definitive  lib^res,  and  the  latter  provisional.  The  Society  propoaed 
this  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  habituating  their  pupHa  tA  axi\kS»^»id(i  «d&^ 
indnalrioai  life,  and  in  ofder  to  prevent  them  wAapdni^. 
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The  membore  composing  this  body,  are  divided  into  nibecriben^  patrons  and 
donors;  those  are  accepted  without  limit,  in  order  to  extend,  tmhram  poseiblfl^ 
thnir  sphere  of  action.  The  subscribers  are  only  called  on  for  the  sum  thej 
promised.  The  title  of  donor  is  acquired  bj  giving  100  francs  annually  to  the 
Society.  The  patrons  have  the  most  difBcult  task  to  perform,  as  their  employ- 
ment chiefly  consists  in  procuring  situations  for  the  juvenile  lib^r^ 

The  office  of  patron  is  held  for  three  years.  The  Society  have  an  asTinm 
where  all  juvenile  libeK'S  are  received,  who,  during  this  period,  have  either 
tiillen  ill  or  arc  unable  to  work.  This  asylum  is  placed  under  the  immediate 
control  of  a  general  Agent,  M.  de  Grellet- Wanning,  a  man  of  unalterable 
devotion,  who  resides  in  the  Rue  Mezieres  No.  9.  He  says  mass  eveiy  Sunday 
at  an  ulUir  placed  in  the  Assembly  UalL 

The  Society  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  board,  assisted  by  an 
Administrative  Council,  and  aided  by  three  conmuttees^  of  material  and  fhnd% 
of  management  and  inquiry. 

The  board  is  composed  of  a  president,  vice-president,  of  a  secretary  genenl 
or  treasurer,  in  whom  rests  in  fact  the  executive  power  of  the  Society. 

The  AdniiniBtrative  Council  is  composed  of  12  members,  dedding  on  all 
matters  useful  or  advantageous  to  the  Institution,  which  is  submitted  by  them 
for  approval  to  the  board,  or  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  The  duties 
of  president  and  of  vice-president,  as  well  as  those  of  secretary  general  or 
treasurer,  have  been  carefully  defined.  The  three  Conmiittees  are  cadi  pre- 
sided over  by  a  vice-president,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  funds  are  w«Il 
employed,  taking  care  that  the  boys  are  provided  for  afVer  their  final  liberation, 
and  making  inquiries  in  order  to  afford  the  Administrative  an  opportunity  of 
placing  a  young  provisipnal  d^tonu  at  liberty,  and  entitling  him  to  seek  for 
reward.  In  fine,  the  General  Assembly  is  convoked  annuaUy  to  render  an 
account  of  the  working  of  the  Society,  and  every  six  months  to  hear  the  reports 
of  the  patrons  on  those  confided  to  their  care.  In  these  re-unions,  the  As- 
sembly nominate  counselors  to  the  vacant  places.  They  introduce  modifica- 
tions in  the  laws  whenever  they  find  cause.  Finally,  they  bestow  rewards  on 
the  patrons  who  merit  them. 

A  paid  agent  is  employed — who  accounts  to  the  treasurer  for  the  recovery 
ot,  and  expenditure  of  monies  received,  takes  charge  of  the  minutes,  keeps  the 
register,  prepares  tlie  questions,  and  makes  inquiries  relative  to  the  management 
of  the  Superiors,  and  furnishes  to  the  patrons  every  information  nece«sary  for 
tlie  accoinpllBhment  of  their  mission.  The  general  agent  is  also  emplo3red  in 
procuring  situations  for  the  hber^  and  trying  to  arrange  with  the  head  work- 
men the  most  suitable  places,  and  also  to  supply  for  the  time  the  absence  of  a 
patron  who  is  ill  or  stays  away.  Finally,  he  is  bound  to  prove  monthly  the 
presence  of  each  boy  in  the  place  marked  out  for  him  by  the  patron. 

The  Society  negotiates  with  different  oontractors,  who  supply  them  with 
every  thing  they  require  to  clothe  the  Ub6r6s. 

The  patrons  are  admitted,  after  every  possible  precaution  is  taken,  to  guar- 
antee their  good  conduct  to  the  Society.  Their  duties  are  inscribed  in  a  band- 
book,  ad  hoc,  and  they  can  not  take  charge  of  more  than  six  libera  at  k  time. 

The  president  represents  the  entire  Society,  he  corresponds  with  the  estab- 
lished authorities,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  demands  made  by  the  different 
public  functionaries  in  the  interest  of  the  board  is  entrusted. 

The  strictest  and  most  watchful  surveillance  is  exercised  over  all  the  liber^ 
but  particularly  over  thoso  who  are  still  under  the  restrictions  of  the  danae  66 
of  the  penal  code,  who  havo  been  entrusted  to  the  board  as  provisional  libdret. 
Those  latter  are  never  lost  sight  of  by  tho  patrons,  and  when  they  exhibit  idle- 
ness or  disobedienco  toward  their  masters,  the  patron,  without  waiting  for  a 
more  serious  fault.,  is  bound  to  represent  their  misconduct  to  the  prendent. 

This  man  decides  with  the  board  whctlier  the  charge  is  of  a  suiBdently  grara 
character  to  require  immediate  re-incarceration.  But  even  in  case  the  matter 
has  been  arranged,  the  patron  is  not  released  irom  his  obligation  toward  his 
pupil,  and  is  bound  to  reinstate  him  by  virtue  of  a  ministerial  dedauxi.  AH  tbi 
acts  of  the  Society  are  inserted  with  the  g^atest  care  in  the  register  kept  fay 
the  agent  Tho  principal  is  kept  in  a  large  book,  comprising  at  onoa  tb*  nonl 
and  financial  account  of  eac\L  V>o^^  ^hera  they  have  deposiied  ■■  oocrse^y  ss 

•fliible  the  history  ^  b^  ^S£d,  ^^*^  Sx^Ta!A&«i.t^oi&!i^  \KlaJti9i«  to  Mi  "  "' 
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tiie  progresB  he  has  nuMle  in  adTanoement,  and  all  the  expenses  he  has  oooft* 
sioned  the  society. 

Then  follows  the  general  register  of  all  the  members  who  oompose  the  bodj; 
tinder  the  title  of  patrons,  donora  or  subscribers,  pointing  out  the  assessmenti 
of  each,  and  comprising  an  annual  account,  mentioning  the  date  of  payments. 

Another  register  comprises  the  names  of  all  the  patrons  employed,  and  of  the 
boys  under  their  care.  A  third  points  out  the  changes,  either  by  getting  in  or 
removing  any  of  the  furniture  belonging  to  the  board. 

Those  registers  are  the  ground-work  by  which  can  be  proved  the  receipt  of 
subscriptions,  the  expenditure  of  the  funds,  and  the  supplying  of  all  kinds  of 
fi)od.  Putting  money  in  the  savings*  bank  in  the  children's  name,  and  the  plaoe 
where  the  cash  is  kept,  are  entered  in  two  different  books. 

Another  very  important  book  points  out  to  you,  three  montlis  beforehand, 
the  young  detenus  who  are  about  to  leave  the  houses  of  correctional  education 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  who  will  be 
employed  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those  boys ;  there  is  also 
an  account  given  of  the  acceptance  or  reftisal  of  patronage  by  the  liberes. 

The  minutes  of  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Administration,  of  the  conmiittee 
appointed  to  procure  situations,  and  of  the  six  months'  assembUes,  are  entered 
in  another  book  separate. 

A  register  in  which  is  copied  the  correspondence  with  the  administration,  the 
bar,  the  prefect  of  police,  and  other  functionaries;  finally,  there  are  several 
secondary  registers  which  complete  the  vocabulary  of  the  agent's  book. 

Wo  see,  by  what  has  gone  before,  with  what  care  the  Society  takes  note  of 
the  working,  and  the  means  necessary  to  ensure  success.  The  asylum  in  the 
Rue  Mczieres,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1846,  has  been  very  useful  to  the 
juvenile  liberes,  particularly  during  this  time  of  commercial  and  political  panic 
which  wo  have  had  to  pass.  But  it  has  also  made  considerable  sacrifices  to  the 
board  for  its  appropriation,  and  the  support  of  the  boys  contained  there.  These 
sacrifices  have  been  exclusively  beneficial  to  the  juvenile  Ub^res,  and  whilst 
their  expenses  were  observed  to  increase,  the  salaries  of  the  clerks*  continued 
the  same ;  the  right  assumed  toward  them  by  the  asylum  was  to  increase  their 
work,  and  make  them  labor  more  diUgently. 

The  resources  of  the  Society  are  comprised  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  which 
the  juries  award  for  their  advantage,  of  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  Corporaticm 
and  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  of  the  legacies  bequeathed  to  them,  and  of  the  70 
oentimes  allowed  daily  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  for  the  support  of  the 
provisional  liberes. 

They  receive,  besides,  from  the  exchequer  of  this  department  a  daim  to  any 
unusual  taxes  51,450  franca. 

In  fine,  the  Government  in  order  to  acknowledge  the  services  rendered  by 
this  Institution,  has  established  it  legally  by  a  Royal  Ordinance,  dated  June 
9th,  1843. 

Since  the  month  of  May,  1833,  the  period  of  its  foundation,  up  to  the  Slst  of 
December,  1853,  the  Society  has  protected  2,156  boys,f  definitive  or  provisional 
liberes. 

252  had  renounced  all  patronage,  124  had  been  abandoned  as  incorrigibles ; 
112  are  dead;  964  had  ceased  to  be  guardians  at  the  end  of  three  years;  144 
provisional  liberes  had  been  reentered  into  the  house  of  correction;  506  had > 
relapsed  into  crime,  88  of  whom  had  belonged  to  the  category  of  temporary 
liberes;  16  had  been  placed  in  hospital  as  lunatics,  the  remainder  ran  away. 

During  this  period  of  20  years,  the  Society  received  the  sum  of  457,265  ffancs, 
65  cents;  its  expenses  liad  been  381,824  francs,  89  cents.  They  had  thus  in 
their  possession  at  the  end  of  1853,  75,440  fitmcs,  66  cents;  an  important  sum, 
which  bore  testimony  to  the  good  management  of  the  board,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  useful  assistance  it  rendered  not  only  to  the  Government,  but  also 
to  private  individuals.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  had  been  25,947  fVancs,  33 
oents;  in  1854,  the  expenses  had  arisen  to  25,342  francs,  10  cents,  for  294  Ju- 
venile provisional  or  definitive  hberes;   every  boy  had  therefore  cost  at  an 

*  These  clerks  are—*  retponaible  a^ent  at  1,400  franes;  an  afent  for  proTidiiur  aliaatioiM, 
SOD  francs ;  a  resister  and  schoolmaster,  900  francs;  an  inspector,  900  francs ;  a  bouaeke^tr 
at  800  fraaes,  and  ths  portsr  got  960  franca 

t  Thaas  boyi  go  as  jMultants  to  tbs  monaaceij  da  la  BM|Qatt«, 
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ftvenge  aboot  89  fruiOB.  In  this  toooont  had  been  entercd  all  kmdft  of  ex- 
pensce,  the  Balaries  of  the  clerks  of  the  asylum,  and  a  som  of  3,371  franca^  If 
cents,  employed  in  the  recent  building,  and  repairing  of  the  eatabliahnient  in  the 
Boe  Mezierefl.  Amongst  the  2d4  bo3rs  patronized  by  the  Sodetj  in  ISH,  6S 
were  very  well  conducted;  127  well  conducted;  24  wished  to  leaTe;  13  wert 
badly  behaved;  1  ran  away;  23  relinquished  the  patrooage  after  being  inb- 
misiive  for  some  time;  7  had  been  given  up  altogether  aa  inconigible;  10  had 
been  re-imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  of  la  Roquette;  20  had  relapeed  into 
crime;  4  were  dead.  Whilst  subtracting  from  the  total  number  294^  the  23 
boys  who  had  renounced  the  patronage,  the  7  who  were  abandoned  as  incor^ 
rigible,  and  those  who  ran  away,  there  remained  263  young  persons  of  whom 
only  20  had  relapsed  into  error,  that  is  to  say,  7-60  for  0-0 ;  this  proportion  was 
76  to  100  before  the  establishment  of  the  Society. 

During  the  same  year,  (18&4,)  the  average  number  of  patrons  staying  at  the 
asylum  were  14  daily,  and  those  supported  in  the  establishment  were  17.  The 
average  number  of  boys  who  assisted  at  the  re-unions  every  first  Sunday  of  the 
month  were  80.    These  numbers  prove  the  utility  of  this  Institution. 

There  is  another  Society  in  Paris  deeply  interesting,  which  is  engaged  in 
protecting  young  gprls  from  the  department  of  the  Seine,  detenus  UfaSr^  and 
destitute — ^founded  by  Madame  de  Lamartine  and  Madame  la  Marquise  de  la 
Orange,  who  was  bom  at  Caumont-la-Force.  This  institution,  fiT>m  1841  up  to 
December  31st,  1853,  extended  its  care  over  178  Juvenile  detenus;  102  had 
got  situations  through  its  influence;  ten  relapsed  into  error;  and  fiis  hade»> 
oaped  from  their  sun-cillunce.  Annexed  to  this  establishment  is  a  quarter  set 
apart  for  correctional  education,  in  which  Madame  la  Marquise  de  la  Grange  ii 
endeavoring  to  introduce  all  the  improvements  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind.* 

The  Society  for  the  patronage  of  the  Juvenile  hb^res  of  the  Rhone  dcaerrai 
especial  notice,  having  tried  to  take  under  their  guardianship  subjects  of  a  claai 
uifortunatoly  too  numerous,  young  mendicants  or  vagrants,  who  though  not 
ocmdemned,  are  nevertheless  a  scourge  to  the  country.  The  last  accounts  re- 
turned, published  by  the  Society  in  1847,  showed  that  fix>m  1840  to  1846,  thej 
had  taken  under  tlieir  care  22  vicious  boys  who  had  not  been  sentenced  or  even 
tried;  16  whose  moral  state  required  the  strictest  surveillance;  they  had  been 
oonflncd  at  the  asylum  of  d'Oullins;  six  others  were  placed  as  i4)prentioeB  to 
trades-people ;  eight  of  these  were  well  conducted,  whilst  the  other  eight  gave 
frequent  proofri  of  idleneMi  and  insubordination ;  three  remained  with  the  mi»> 
ters;  one  returned  to  his  family.  These  twenty-two  boys  cost  the  Sodetj 
9,810  fraricH,  20  cents,  or  445  francs,  91  cents  eacli. 

From  183G,  the  period  of  its  foundation,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1853,  the 
Society  of  Juvenile  liberes  of  tlio  Rhone,  have  protected  305  of  these  youths 
379  are  in  situations,  and  26  not  engaged. 

These  two  classes  Imvo  furnished  68  relapses,  which  establishee  between  the 
discharged  and  those  who  have  fallen  away,  a  proportion  of  about  22  to  100. 

AdministraUve  PaJtronagt, 

Let  us  SCO  how  this  patronage  is  exercised,  which  has  been  instituted  by  a 
ministerial  decision,  February  17,  1847.  From  the  time  that  the  Juvenile  lib^r6 
leaves  the  liouf^c  of  correction,  the  Director  of  the  establishment  fomishes  a  re- 
port to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  which  he  points  out  the  moral  anl 
reUgious  character  of  the  boy ;  the  order  of  his  intellect,  the  trade  to  which  he 
has  been  brought  up,  the  place  whore  ho  desires  to  fix  his  residence.  The  Pre- 
fects are  obliged  to  transmit  a  resume  of  these  documents  to  the  Mayors  of  the 
communes  where  the  Juvenile  lib^rcs  have  fixed  their  abode,  and  these  func- 
tionaries have  in  their  turn  to  make  known  every  six  months  to  the  heads  of 
the  government  how  these  boys  conduct  themselves,  their  habits,  and  the  way 
by  which  they  gain  their  livelihood.  The  corporation,  (or  common  councQj 
ooU;».l  |>t  jnost  carefully  the  information  required  fVom  them.  But  a  patronage 
i^^^^-kj^  aim  is  to  observe  tlic  acts  of  a  voung  libM  without  aaBteting  him  al 
the^  pnlJKJ?  ^is  liberation,  is  all  but  visionary. 

£^^^  opf  ^'  hand,  as  the  Mayors  communicate  generally  with  the  )Stik(M 
tliQ  ^f,  ■    TUi_ . , 

^^m  ac-a\\«T,\ia9«tbc«»Q«aeTal  of  Pritooi,  turn  taken  a  TUf  aoitve  part  la  llM 
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through  the  inteirention  of  the  police  officer  or  the  forest  keeper,  who  do  not 
give  to  their  office  all  the  drcomspection  requisite,  the  position  of  these  boys  is 
ere  long  understood,  and  their  employers  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them,  think* 
ing  that  having  them  in  their  service,  places  them  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
authorities. 

Orders  have  been  given  it  is  true  to  the  prefects  to  endeavor  to  remedy  these 
serious  disadvantages,  and  more  can  not  be  done  in  the  absence  of  a  law  to 
remedy  this  evil  by  enabling  them  to  employ  more  efficacious  means.  Be  it  ae 
it  may,  such  are  the  results  of  administrative  patronage  during  the  year  1853. 
The  Mayors  had  received  information  relative  to  861  liberC'S,  of  whom  124  were 
young  girls.  197  boys  and  68  girls  escaped  the  patronage  by  changing  their 
names  and  concealing  their  residences.    They  retain  the  management  of 

Satisfactory — 304  boys  and  36  g^rls. 

Doubtful —  97  boys  and  12  girls. 

Bad —  62  boys  and    6  girls. 

49  boys  and  3  g^ls  have  relapsed. 

They  have  had  38  enlistments  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  relapses,  (de- 
ducting those  who  ran  away,)  have  been  9  to  100  boys,  and  6  to  100  girls. 

EstaibUshmerUs  of  Paironagt. 

When  leaving  the  establishments  of  correctional  education  the  young  det^ 
nues  are  supplied  with  suitable  clothes  and  assistance  for  their  journey.  The 
directors  of  several  of  the  colonies  have  found  it  necessary  to  watch  over  the 
lives  of  those  boys,  who  being  orphans,  could  not  receive  in  the  bosom  of  their 
famines  that  protecting  care  and  counsel,  necessary  to  sustain  tiiem  in  a  good 
course.  Amongst  the  estsblishmcnts  inhabited  by  the  greater  number  of  their 
lib^r^  we  will  cite  the  colony  of  Mettray ;  the  House  of  Correctioiud  Educa- 
tion, Bordeaux,  directed  by  M.  T  Abbe  Fissiaux ;  and  tiiat  of  Toulouse,  the 
founder  of  which  has  organized  in  this  city  a  Society  of  Patronage. 

From  1841  to  the  Slst  of  December,  1853,  the  colony  of  Mettray  has  rendered 
assistance  to  953  hberes,  who  had  sprung  from  that  source;  18  had  removed 
themselves  from  under  their  kind  control ;  307  had  obtained  situations  through 
the  influence  of  the  establishment;  157  entered  the  army;  6  were  kept  as  ser> 
yants  in  the  establishment;  4  entered  religious  houses;  61  entered  the  navy; 
66  were  taken  as  military  recruits;  231  returned  to  their  relations;  103  re- 
lapsed. After  deductmg  the  18  that  ran  away,  we  find  the  relapses  have  been 
11  to  100. 

The  lib6r^  who  go  to  Paris  from  Mettray,  receive  the  protection  of  the 
Chief  Agent,  M.  Paul  Verdier,  who  engages  in  this  work  of  devotion  with  a 
seel  and  self-abnegation  beyond  all  eulogy.* 

There  are  innumerable  conventual  establishments  to  which  the  State  confides 
young  female  detenus,  protecting  in  their  asylums  those  who  at  the  period  of 
their  liberation  find  themselves  without  homes  or  means  of  employment  The 
principal  are  the  Solitude  of  Nazareth,  near  MontpeIier;f  the  Refuge  du  Dorat 
in  la  Haute  Vienne ;  the  convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Angers  and  the 
communities  which  belong  to  them. 

A  recent  inquiry  has  been  made  relative  to  12,464,  the  number  of  juvenile 
detenus,  who  from  1837  to  31st  December,  1853,  left  the  Institution  of  Cor^ 
rectional  Education,  either  publicly  or  privately.  Of  this  number  we  can  not 
point  out  more  than  528  relapses ;  but  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  disc-over 
what  had  become  of  the  greater  number  of  those  boys,  who  concealed  their 
track  by  changing  theu*  names  and  residences,  in  order,  either  to  commence  a 
new  mode  of  life,  or  to  continue  in  their  old  habits,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  greater  number  of  those  boys  have  contributed  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  our  penitentiaries.  As  for  the  young  girls,  their  fate  on  leaving  hat 
been  more  dark  and  deplorable.  Are  not  these  fiicts  sufficiently  startling  to 
prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  obligatory  patronage,  which  is  at  once  aiding 
and  preventive,  especially  after  pointing  out  the  services  rendered  by  this  In- 
stitution, incomplete  as  it  still  is? 

*  M.  L.  Alean  detenrec  equal  notice;  hia  position  it  that  of  obtaining  situationa  for  the 
lib^rfaofHettrar. 

t  Bee  the  notice  we  have  given  to  Tie  SMitude  tf  Nmtaretk  fn  the  Anoaka  of  \hA\a.^\ 
Wovember,  1863L 
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IBOH  THE  AirSTJAL  BEPOBTS. 


Thb  following  history  of  the  Reformatory  Institution  or  Colonie  Agri* 
cole  et  Penitentiare^  at  Mettray,  near  Tours  in  France,  drawn  from  the 
annual  reports*  of  the  Directors,  is  copied,  with  a  few  omissions  and  ad- 
ditions, from  the  Irish  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1866: 

The  reports  are  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Sodete  Paternelley  a 
small  association  originated  by  M.  Demetz  as  the  first  step  toward 
founding  Mettray.  It  consists  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  enterprise, 
having  for  its  President  the  Count  de  Qasparin,  for  Vice-President  M. 
Demets,  and  for  Secretary-General  the  Count  de  Flavigny ;  but  it  has 
nevw  interfered  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  which  has  always 
rested  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors.  It  is  consequently  to  their 
genius  and  self-devotion,  that  the  system  and  the  success  of  Mettray  are 
alike  owing,  and  strongly  impressed  as  wo  had  before  been  with  their 
merits,  we  must  confess  it  was  not  until  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
seventeen  annual  reports  which  have  now  appeared,  that  we  became 
fiiUy  aware  of  the  exalted  benevolence  and  the  profound  philosophy, 
which  through  M.  M.  Dcmctz  and  de  Gourteilles,  have  wrought  such 
benefit  to  mankind — a  benevolence,  which  neither  the  most  arduous  la- 
bors, nor  the  closest  personal  intercourse  with  the  miserable  beings  it 
sought  to  reclaim,  could  weary  or  disgust — a  philosophy,  which,  while 
successfully  solving  the  most  difficult  of  social  problems,  did  not  disdain 
to  occupy  itself  with  the  minutest  details  of  domestic  economy. 

To  the  second  and  succeeding  reports,  up  to  the  period  of  M.  de 
OourteOW  death,  the  names  of  both  Directors  are  appended,  but  the 
first  which  was  read  to  the  Soeieti  Patemelle^  at  their  first  annual 
meeting  on  the  7th  of  June,  1840,  is  signed  by  M.  Demetz  alone.  Re- 
ferring to  it  in  his  opening  address,  the  Preddcnt,  M.  de  Gasparin,  says  :-^ 

The  modesty  of  its  author  will  not  succeed  in  concoaling  fh)m  you  the  sacri- 
fioes  and  selfnievotion  on  the  part  of  M.  Demetz  and  M.  de  Bretigneres  de 
Coortoilles,  by  which  alone  we  could  have  reached  the  position  we  already 
occupy.  Abandoning  the  career  in  which  they  wore  engaged  and  the  liabits  of 
a  whole  life-time,  they  gave  themselves  up  with  pious  zeal  to  the  cause  of 
criminal  reformation.  Personal  and  pecuniary  sacrifices  they  estimated  &<i 
nothing;  their  philanthropy  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  they  And  their  reward 
in  the  approbation  of  their  own  oonacienoes  and  of  all  good  men. 

By  the  66th  article  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  children  in  France,  under  16 

years  of  age,  who  are  found  guilty  of  an  offence,  may  be  acquitted  as 

having  acted  9an$  dueemement^  in  which  case  they  are  liable  to  de- 

*  Rapport!  Annoele  dm  Directton  de  la  Colonie  agrleole  eC  Penlteotlare  <U  litMxv|. 
ISM) Co  1866  iaeloaivt.   Toora:  ImpriBMrie  Ladtvtsa. 
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tention  in  prison  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  according  to  the  sentence 
of  the  magistrate  before  whom  they  are  tried.  He  has,  howerer,  the 
option  of  treating  them  as  adult  offenders,  in  which  case  they  undergo 
oonyiction.  This,  howerer,  happens  comparatively  rarely ;  bat  nntfl  the 
establishment  of  Reformatory  Schools,  the  child  derived  little  or  no  bene- 
fit from  his  privilege  of  acquittal.  He  was  still  exposed,  for  a  period 
often  of  many  years,  to  the  injurious  influences  of  a  prison  where  he  was 
frequently  associated  with  hardened  felons.  It  was  to  give  life  and  ac- 
tion then  to  this  dead  letter  that  M.  Demetz  resolved  to  establish  the 
agricultural  colony  of  Mettray.* 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  first  report,  only  premising  with  reference  to 
our  translation,  that  for  convenience  sake  we  have  retained  the  tenns 
tolony^  colon ^  chef  ds  famille^  90tu  chef  and  eontr&'maitre^  as  our 
language  possesses  no  words  precisely  equivalent  to  them.  The  two  first 
are  self-explaining ;  the  chef  ds  famille  is  the  officer  placed  at  the  bead 
of  each  family,  to  which  he  discharges  the  duties  of  a  fiither,  oonoeming 
himself  more  particularly  with  the  moral  supervision  and  bodily  health 
of  his  wards.  lie  has  invariably  been  trained  in  the  EooU  Preparat^nrtj 
as  has  also  the  9ou$  chef,  a  youth  who  acts  under  the  chefdefamilU^  and 
in  time  rises  to  a  similar  post  Qmtre-fnaitre  may  be  translated  "  in- 
dustrial master  ;''t  and  during  the  early  existence  of  the  colony  it  was 
not  indispensable  that  he  should  have  been  educated  in  the  JSoole  Prtpara- 
t&ire,  though  it  is  so  now.  If  formerly,  however,  he  had  been  to 
educated  he  was  permitted  to  take  a  share  in  the  moral  training  of  the 
colons,  by  filling  the  office  ofmnts  chef 

In  Jane.  1 839.  the  Soriete  PatemaUe  issued  its  prospectus,  and  selected  the 
village  of  Mcttray  as  the  site  of  the  colony  it  had  resolved  to  found.  M.  Bre- 
tigneres  de  Conrteilles  had  offered  a  tract  of  land  there,  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
purpose;  and  ih>m  that  moment  we  became  associated  in  ttie  enterpriae  to 
which  henci'forth  our  lives  ore  devoted.  We  now  appealed  to  public  duirity  in 
fayor  of  an  institution  eminently  calculated  to  benefit  society,  and  we  met  with 
a  wann  response. 

Five  hundred  subscribers  gave  in  their  names  within  the  first  year, 
including  the  king  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  his  ministers,  many 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  of  Deputies,  judicial  and  educa- 
tional bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  more  e^iecially  the 
inhabitants  of  the  department  in  which  the  colony  was  establtsbed. 

Our  aim  was  to  rescue  young  offenders  fix>m  the  influence  of  a  prison  life»  and 
to  replace  the  walls  with  which  they  had  been  suiroundod,  by  liberty  and  labor 
in  the  open  air. 

We  prtjposed  by  persuasive  influence,  by  justice  and  kindness  aocompanied 
by  strict  discipline,  to  reclaim  lads  who,  from  their  infancy  upward,  had  never 
received  any  moral  training,  and  had  been  subjected  to  no  other  reatraint  thw 
that  of  brute  force ;  we  proposed,  in  shorty  to  turn  ignorant  and  dangerous  va» 
grant  lads  into  good,  industrious  and  useful  members  of  society.  Such  a 
problem  could  not  be  solved  by  ordinary  means. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  detaining  our  first  colons  among  us  and  hi  attac^tpg 
them  to  our  institution,  we  began  by  founding  a  scdiocl  iv  teacfaen,  wblah 
ahould  supply  us  with  devoted  and  efficient  officers^  and  #e  strove  to  Imboi 
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them  with  the  spirit  by  which  we  were  animated,  that  they  might  in  their  torn 
conmianicate  it  to  the  rest,  and  afford  them  a  good  example. 

It  was  absolutely  necessaiy  that  wo  should  be  able  to  show  to  those  who 
were  i^prehonaiye  of  evil  effects  resulting  to  themselves  from  the  assemblage 
of  80  many  criminal  lads  in  their  yicinitj,  that  even  such  a  band  might  be  well 
disciplined  and  harmless,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  dissipating  all  alarm  and  iU 
wHl,  and  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  our  neighbors. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1839,  we  opened  our  Ecole  PrepanUoire  with  23  ileve 
pupils,*  from  among  whom  we  have  already  selected  several  individuals  now 
actively  employed  as  officers  in  our  institution. 

While  occupied  in  establishing  this  school,  we  were  also  engaged  in  erecting 
not  fiu*  from  it,  the  dwellings  destined  to  receive  our  colons,  £e  plan  of  which 
we  will  explain. 

The  houses  are  all  detached;  each  is  12  metres  [39  feet]  long,  by  six  metres^ 
66  centimetres  [21  feet]  wide,  and  consists  of  a  groimd  floor,  and  over  that  a 
first  and  second  floor.  The  ground  floor,  whore  the  colons  are  employed  when 
not  occupied  out  of  doors,  is  divided  into  four  workshops  by  a  partition,  suf^ 
flciently  low  to  enable  the  superintendent,  placed  in  the  middle,  to  overlook  every 
comportment,  without,  however,  it  being  possible  for  the  boys  in  one  to  com* 
municate  with  those  in  another,  or  indeed  to  see  each  other  when  seated ;  while 
the  upper  part  of  the  room  being  loft  fi*ee,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  remains 
the  same,  however  unequal  in  number  may  be  the  lads  at  work  in  the  different 
divisions. 

On  the  first  fioor  is  a  dormitory  for  twenty  children;  the  hammocks  in 
which  they  sleep  are  so  arranged  that  surveillance  at  night  is  easy,  while  in  the 
daytime  they  are  hung  up  against  the  wall,  and  the  room  is  available  for  other 
purposes.  They  are  suspended  at  night  parallel  with  each  other,  but  so  that 
the  heads  and  feet  of  the  occupants  shall  come  alternately  side  by  side,  by 
which  means  conversation,  even  in  a  whisper,  is  prevented,  and  it  is  made 
possible  to  place  them  very  near  together  without  any  evil  consequence. 

Planks  fixed  on  to  posts  by  means  of  hinges,  and  which  can  be  lowered  at 
pleasure,  form  a  table  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  which  may  thus 
be  used  as  a  refectory,  and  when  the  tables  are  raised  parallel  with  the  postsL 
and  the  hammocks  are  hung  up  against  the  wall,  a  largo  clear  ^>ace  is  obtained 
where  in  rainy  weather  the  boys  can  be  employed  in  various  occupations  and  at 
the  same  time  be  continually  overlooked.  A  little  room  is  partitioned  off  fix>m 
the  larger  apartment,  and  having  the  side  which  commands  a  view  of  the  latter 
fUmished  with  Venetian  blinds,  the  occupant  can  see  without  being  seen;  in 
this  post  of  observation,  the  chef  de  fkmille  has  his  bed,  and  as  no  one  knows 
whether  he  is  asleep  or  not,  there  is  not  a  moment  when  the  boys  can  feel  sure 
his  eye  is  not  upon  them. 

The  second  fioor  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan,  and  is  also  adapted  to  reoeiye 
twenty  colons. 

Two  oontre-maitres  keep  watch  at  night  in  each  dormitory,  taking  the  duty 
alternately  till  morning. 

Each  house  thus  accommodates  40  children,  divided  into  two  sections,  form- 
ing one  family,  presided  over  by  a  chef  de  famille,  aided  by  two  contre-maitresL 
In  addition  to  Uiese  a  colon  is  chosen  monthly  in  each  section,  who  with  the 
title  of  Elder  Brother  assists  the  superintendents  in  the  management  of  the 
household. 

Each  of  these  houses,  containing  43  persons,  cost,  internal  fittings  included, 
8,300  fl-oncs,  [£332,]  that  is  193  francs  [£7  14$.]  for  each  inmate,  or  9  fitinos 
65  centimes  annually. 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  whereTer  the  word  pupil  i^eve)  it  used,  It  le  applied  to  the  atudaDli 
fa  thia  achool,  oeTer  to  the  colona.  AdmiaaioD  to  the  EeoU  Preparatoin  ia  gratuitoua ;  thot 
the  Directora  have  the  power  of  aelecting  aa  puplla  thoae  IndlTiduala  who  appear  moat  likalj 
to  aait  their  parpoae. 

They  are  inTariabljr  ehoaen  from  reapectable  familiea,  bat  often  from  each  aa  have  met 
with  reveraea  In  fortune,  and  to  whom,  conaeaoently,  the  education  and  maintenance  thu 
obtained  ia  a  great  boon.  If  a  pupil  ia  found  to  be  unfitted  for  the  Toeatlon  of  teacher,  he  is 
<Hraiitned ;  endeaTora,  however,  oeinf  made,  if  hia  conduct  ia  not  in  Ikult,  to  provide  for  him 
•iMwbere.  Some  leave  of  their  own  accord,  and  no  attempt  ia  ever  made  to  detain  eithar 
pupil  or  officer,  after  ther  have  expreaaed  a  wlah  to  depart.  Aa  the  colony  can  afford  to  a  few 
oflwara  only  aaurlea  ■uilicient  Ibr  the  aupport  of  a  family,  a  lane  proportion  of  them  do  leave 
after  a  few  yean*  atrvict :  bat  owing  to  the  exedleat  eaaeation  tbmr  have  reeel^«l.«Bdiflbi^ 
clHmeUr  fti7  bnr,  ttwy  aaUMB  iril  Co  oMala  |Md  iMa^^ 
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Vonr  hoTisefl  are  already  finished ;  they  stand  10  metres  [33  fbet]  apar^  sheds 
fllD^  up  the  inteiTening  space. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  first  house  is  occupied  by  tailors,  shoemakersi  coopen 
and  plaitors  of  straw,  and  there  is  a  rope-walk  in  the  adjoining  shed.  In  tiw 
second  house,  is  a  carpenter^s  shop,  the  wood  required  beuig  stored  in  the  shed 
next  beyond.  In  the  third  house  we  are  this  year  cultiyating  ailkwonns,  fi«m 
which  seven  ounces  of  silk  were  obtained,  and  the  third  shed  forma  a  coTered 
court. 

The  fourth  house  contained  six  cells,  (the  punishment  quarter  not 
being  yet  erected,)  and  Yarious  apartments  for  the  use  of  fhe  officers.  A 
forge  and  blacksmith^s  shop  occupied  the  fourth  shed ;  the  fifth  house, 
which  was  to  be  the  chapIain^s  residence,  was  nearly  finished.  IL  de 
Gourtcilles  lived  at  his  mansion  at  a  short  distance  firom  the  institution, 
but  M.  Demetz,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  officers  inhabited  adjacent 
buildings,  which  included  also  the  chapel,  infirmary,  baths  and  several 
other  departments  of  the  establishment,  among  which  were  the  general 
kitchen  and  various  domestic  offices. 

The  first  house  intended  for  the  colons  being  ready  by  January,  1840, 
on  the  22d  of  that  month  both  the  Directors  repaired  to  Uie  prison  of 
Fontevrault,  where  they  selected  nine  youths,  with  whose  antecedents 
they  had  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted,  to  return  with  them 
to  Mettray. 

All  these  nine  colons  behaved  perfectly  well  from  the  time  they  reached 
Mettray,  the  change  in  their  treatment  appearing  to  produce  an  almost 
marvellous  alteration  in  their  conduct 

Toward  the  end  of  February,  M.  de  Oourteilles  brought  four  colons 

from  Normandy,  and  early  in  March  M.  Demetz  added  six  more  who 

accompanied  him  fi*om  Paris,  and  their  numbers  gradually  increased  firom 

month  to  month  by  children  coming  fix)m  all  parts  of  France ;  indeed  in 

sending  them 

the  departments  farthest  away  considered  the  distance  which  separated  then 
fit>m  us  as  a  decided  advantage ;  they  knew  that  the  boy  would  adopt  with 
greater  readiness  the  new  course  wo  pointed  out  if  entirely  cut  off  finom  old 
companions  and  associations  so  as  to  foel  almost  as  if  he  were  transported  into 
a  new  world;  and  further  important  advantages  must  accrue  fh>m  thus  as- 
sociating together  children  differing  as  widely  in  the  place  of  their  birth  as  in 
their  national  characteristics,  and  who  will  in  course  of  time  carry  back  witli 
them  to  their  homes  the  fhiit  of  practical  training  and  moral  and  religions 
culture. 

Upon  this  latter  point,  the  most  important  of  all,  wo  may  say  that  M.  Branl^ 
our  excellent  and  venerable  chaplain,  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  attention 
our  lads  give  to  his  instruction,  and  with  the  zealous  manner  in  which  they 
to  2rform  their  religious  duties. 

in  tin  the  course  of  ten  months  then,  we  have  provided  house-room  for  120  chi^ 
W<,  of  whom  84  with  the  proportionate  number  of  oflBcers,  are  already  settled 
by  stng  us.  We  have  exerted  our  utmost  efforts  to  win  the  confidence  and  e^ 
receive^  of  these  lads,  and  hitherto  they  have  yielded  to  the  influences  we  have 
that  of  It  to  bear,  in  a  manner  to  afford  us  the  liveliest  hope  for  their  fhture  welftie. 

TO^lem  ccfi^  ^®^  '^^  ^^^  chiefly  employed  in  making  a  carriage  road  to 

In  order  ti,  in  laying  out  gardens,  in  leveling  the  open  courts,  and  in 

S*Sd^^  ^  ^^  houses.    The  prejudice  at  first  felt  against  them  in  the 

""^^^id  had  been  already  overcome  by  their  good  behanor,  and 

*rorabiitor;,f^3BQr^\^^  «  ii«ra&»i^  tA  bin  them,  1^^ 

i  I\trtm4m. 
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ben  granted,  when  the  applicants  were  respectable  men,  and  Kved  snf- 
flcieatly  near  the  oolonj  to  render  strict  supervision  of  the  joung  labor" 
ers,  by  their  own  masters,  practicable. 

Most  of  the  lads  having  been  employed  while  in  prison  in  weaving, 
their  health  originally  defective  had  been  much  injured  by  bending  over 
the  looms,  and  consequently  many  of  them  reached  Mcttray  in  a  deplora- 
ble state  of  weakness  and  disease.  The  open  air  life  there,  however, 
produced  a  rapid  improvement,  and  was  so  beneficial  that  it  became  a 
rule  to  select  sickly  lads  from  the  prisons  in  the  hope  that  their  hcaltb 
wonld  be  restored  by  the  change,  a  fact  which  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  delicate  appearance  of  many  of  the  boys,  and  for  the  deaths 
amounting  to  two  per  cent  of  their  number. 

The  colons  spend  only  two  hours  and  a  half  per  day  in  the  school-room,  a 
period  which  is  as  necessary  for  bodily  re«t  as  for  mental  instruction.  They  are 
taught  reading;,  writing  and  arithmetic,  tho  authorized  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  Hnear  drawing  uiid  singing,  which  latter  is  vor}'  effiL*acious  in  promo- 
ting discipline  and  moral  improvement,  and  whofie  fiivorablo  influence  on  very 
degraded  natures  wo  have  already  had  opportunities  for  observing.     *    * 

The  events  of  each  day  will  l>e  found  recordi'd  almost  hour  by  hour,  in  the 
journal  kept  by  the  upix^r  contre-maitre  in  each  family.  Kvery  thing  which 
occurs  is  entered  with  the  utmost  exactness  and  detail  in  this  register,  of  which 
we  send  a  copy  once  in  three  months  to  your  comiuittee.  It  contains  the  whole 
history  of  the  colony. 

The  punishments  inflicted  and  rewards  given,  are  summed  up  at  tho  end  of 
each  month ;  the  number  and  the  nature  of  tlic  oifenceH  cominitteu  and  the  names 
of  the  culprita,  as  al^o  those  of  the  lads  who  have  not  incurred  l>lame,  are  all  re- 
corded, so  that  the  conduct  of  each  lad  during  any  one  month,  may  be  compared 
with  his  behavior  at  a  funner  similar  period,  and  his  progress  thus  ascertained. 
♦  •  Our  regulations  an.»  severe  and  strictly  oKser\-ed.  In  food,  clothing  and 
bedding,  our  lads  have  only  what  is  absolutely  necessan* ;  obedience  and  puno- 
taality  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  smallest 
oifenoe  is  punished.  With  all  this,  we  have  no  walls,  and  yet  not  one  of  our 
boys  has  ever  thought  of  escaping,  not  even  on  coming  out  of  tho  cell,  where 
nany  of  thorn  have  undergone  coutinement  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  on  bread  and 
vater  diet  •  *  *  It  is  by  convincing  them  that  we  are  guided  in  all 
hings  by  a  sense  of  justice,  that  wo  acquire  so  powerful  a  hold  upon  our  lada 

To  afford  them  a  proof  of  this  and  to  furnish  ourselves  ^titli  an  additional 
t&goard,  we  cause  all  lesser  offenders  to  be  tried  before  a  tribunal,  consisting 

*cok)iis  selected  by  us  from  among  those  whoso  names  are  upon  the  Tablet  of 

ODor — reserving  to  ourselves  only  the  right  of  mitigating  such  sentences  as  we 

Qsider  too  severe. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Sociite  Pattmdle  the  Count  de 

iparin  thus  addressed  them : — 

be  agricultural  colony  of  Mettray  is  no  longer  a  project;  it  has  become  a 

ty;   its  success  is  no  longer  disputed;  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  whole 

iborfaood,  and  attested  by  the  crowds  of  visitors  who  come  to  seo  the  ix»> 

bm ;  and  many  of  you  whom  I  address  have  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 

]f  yourselves  with  your  own  eyes,  that  your  imdcrtuking  is  firmly 

Siied,  and  that  it  fbltills  tho  promises  it  lield  forth. 

jMntlcmen,  wo  have  seen  our  lads,  who  came  to  us  from  prison  over- 

ntth  bodily  ailments,  recover  their  health  under  tho  influence  of  the 

V  and  hardy  system  to  which  they  are  subjected  at  Mettray;  we  have 

^  hypocritical  expression  of  countenance  change  to  one  of  modest  self- 

^  which  testified  to  their  moral  regeneration,  tranquil  conscience,  and 

Motion  to  keep  henceforth  in  the  right  path :  we  have  seen  dissimulation 

^  to  candor,  hatred  of  their  follow  creatures  to  kindness,  the  schemes 

daal  course  to  the  hope  of  regaining  a  respectable  position  in  sociely. 

C^  have  once  rejoioea  in  such  a  spectacle  can  nevex  &itf^  ^  %b&.^ 
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beoomee  their  duty  to  make  their  ezperienoe  widely  known,  fha*  waA  nwTti 
may  not  be  confined  to  one  spot  in  France,  bat  may  be  mnltipUed  on  an 
extended  scale.  [This  indeed  has  already  to  some  extent  taken  plaoa.]  The 
institution  has  already  borne  fhiit  ******  n  baa  been  imitated 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  pious  and  benerolent  men;  an  improTed  tjB- 
tern  is  rapidly  extending,  and  must  ere  long  become  general,  fiv  the  contnil 
between  the  lot  of  children  who  ei\joy  its  advantages,  and  that  of  thoae  who  vt 
excluded  Grom  them,  will  be  too  painfhl  to  be  long  endured. 

You  will  learn,  gentlemen,  from  the  report  about  to  be  read  to  yon,  the  pfo- 
gress  of  the  institution  during  the  past  year  and  that  which  may  be  hoped  for 
m  the  next  We  could  not  haye  obtained  such  results  even  with  the  aid 
afforded  us  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture  and  of  Pnbhc  In- 
struction, but  for  the  generous  offering  of  a  man  whoee  help  every  benerolent 
enterprise  is  sure  to  receive.  The  Count  d'Ourches  in  bestowing  npon  us  the 
sum  of  140,000  firancs,  (£5,600,)  lias  anticipated  by  many  years  the  time  at  whidi 
Mettray  would  have  arrived  at  its  flill  development  With  his  aasistanoe  ws 
are  now  able  to  finish  the  buildings  whose  completion  we  had  been  obliged  to 
defer,  and  shall  thus  have  it  in  our  power  to  receive  the  ftill  number  of  yonthf 
to  which  for  the  present  we  have  felt  obliged  to  limit  ourselves. 

The  class  of  children  admitted  to  the  Institution  at  Mettimy  are  thus 
described  in  the  annual  report  for  1841 :— 

We  learn  fWmi  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  procure,  and  from  the 
answers  of  the  children  themselves  to  the  questions  we  address  to  them  on  tfadr 
entrance,  that  a  large  proportion  have  been  accustomed  to  live  by  begging; 
that  they  have  been  badly  clothed,  ill  fed,  and  have  received  no  care  from  thor 
parents,  who  made  a  profit  out  of  the  wretched  appearance  of  their  children, 
and  often  employed  them  as  instruments  of  theft 

Though  declaring  that  those  children  have  acted  aana  dtBcememenif  the  law 
has  nevertheless  treated  them  with  great  severity,  for  it  may  justly  be  said  that 
they  acted  compulsorily,  since  they  did  but  yield  to  the  imperious  commands  of 
hunger. 

we  must  admit,  however,  that  there  are  among  them  some  who  are  nxist  pn- 
oociously  wicked,  and  who  if  not  dealt  with  in  time  would  infidlibly  beoooM 
deeply  criminaL 

Our  first  care  on  the  arrival  of  each  is  to  study  his  character,  in  order  to  at> 
certain  the  treatment  most  suitable  to  him. 

If  we  would  operate  successfully  on  the  individual,  we  must  oonvinoe  him 
that  he  has  been  sent  to  the  colony  not  only  for  his  present  good,  but  ibr  bii 
fiiture  welfare.  He  must  be  made  to  understand  that  if  the  woiic  to  whidi  be 
is  set  here  is  more  laborious  than  that  in  which  he  was  employed  while  in 
prison,  its  purpose  is  to  develop  his  physical  powers  while  promoting  his  monl 
unprovement  finally,  it  is  necessary  to  awaken  in  his  heart  thooe  princqdflt 
of  religion  and  virtue  without  which  no  reformation  is  possible. 

The  wretched  state  of  health  in  which  most  of  the  children  came  to 
the  colony,  together  with  the  laborious  life  there  imposed  upon  Umb, 
rendered  a  larger  quantity  of  animal  food  necesatry  than  they  had  re- 
ceived in  prison. 

It  has  been  said  that  experience,  which  teaches  us  the  importanoe  of  good 
conduct,  teaches  us  also  the  importance  of  good  health— obtain  it  is,  *!>**:  tbe 
one  exercises  a  great  infiuence  over  the  other,  and  we  therelbre  negieet  no 
means  which  can  help  to  strengthen  the  constitution  of  our  lads.  Thus,  throi^- 
out  the- winter,  excepting  a  very  few  days  when  the  cold  was  onnsaa]^  inteosi^ 
they  have  worked  in  a  quarry  near  the  colony,  dothed  in  ooaneooth,  aal 
their  feet  having  no  other  covering  than  their  sabots. 

^  The  uniform  they  wear  is  extremely  simple^  and  so  made  aa  to  leave  tiiflir 
limbs  the  greatest  freedom  of  action,  and  thus  promote  their  healtfafiil  dwnjap* 
ment^  Without  being  very  remarkable  it  is  sofBden^y  peooliar  to  attaBt 
attention  to  the  lads  in  case  they  should  run  away,  ftr  H  auMfc  nvfsrbe 
ibi^tten  thait  \^y  en^yy  \«ileQX>^ec\^\  ^<<i^tej^ 
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tton  which  might  recall  the  prison  to  their  minds,  to  impren  deepij  upon  them 
the  conyiction  that  at  the  colony  they  begin  a  new  life,  where  force  is  replaced 
by  persuasion.    ♦    ♦ 

Field  labor,  besides  its  importance  in  a  pecimiary  point  of  view,  affords 
healthful  exercise  to  the  body,  ^hile  it  sufficiently  occupies  the  mind  to  banish 
the  evil  thoughts  which  idleness  is  sure  to  induce;  it  aflbrds  another  advantage 
in  making  rest  absolutely  necessary  to  the  peasant  at  the  very  hour  that  Wb 
brethren  who  dwell  in  towns  are  entering  into  those  amusements  and  dissipa- 
tions which  tend  to  enervate  and  demomlize  the  partaker.    *    * 

To  effect  a  complete  reformation  it  was  required  to  restore  to  this  neglected 
class  the  habits  and  affections  of  the  family  circle,  so  dear  to  man,  and  which 
supply  the  firmest  bands  by  which  society  is  held  together.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished by  dividing  the  colony  into  sections  of  forty  boys,  in  each  of 
which  superintendents,  called  respectively  the  chef  de  famille  and  the  Elder 
Brother,  exercise  an  authority  maintained  by  kindness  and  good  counsel 

By  placing  the  members  of  each  of  these  sections  or  fiimilies  in  a  position  to 
provide  for  all  their  wants  themselves,  to  build  partly  with  their  own  hands 
^  their  common  dwelling,  and  to  cultivate  the  field  and  the  garden  belonging  to 
it,  we  created  for  them  the  associations  of  home,  and  a  love  for  their  own  fire- 
side, and  familiarized  tliem  with  the  feelings  and  the  duties  which  arise  there. 

It  was,  we  believe,  impossible  to  discover  a  bettor  means  for  raising  these 
unhappy  beings — the  offspring  of  vice — in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  in  their 
own,  and  of  converting  them  into  useful  members  of  society. 

Thanks  to  the  spot  we  have  chosen,  we  may  hope  tliat  the  colony  will  event- 
ually produce  every  thing  it  requires  for  its  own  consumption. 

Vegetables  being  the  chief  article  of  the  boys*  diet,  and  having  to  bo  provided 
in  proportion  to  their  increasing  numbers,  twenty  hectares,  (about  60  acres,)  of 
land  round  about  the  houses,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  water,  will  be  planted 
with  vegetables  of  all  descriptions;  the  land  at  a  distance  will  be  sown  with 
cereal  crops.* 

An  agricultural  master  superintends  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  besides  giving 
a  course  of  lessons  on  this  subject  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  lads.  Each  ag- 
ricultural division  consists  of  twelve  colons  and  a  sub  agricultural  master,  who 
is  either  a  good  gardener,  vinedrossor,  field  laborer  or  hcdger  and  ditcher,  and 
who  teaches  the  huls  under  his  care  the  best  methods  of  performing  their  work, 
and  handling  their  tools.  When  the  weather  is  bad  the  colons  plait  straw  for 
making  their  hats ;  and  in  future,  when  our  sheds  are  finished,  the  boys  wfll, 
under  their  shelter,  break  stones  for  the  roads,  our  intention  being  to  make 
road-menders  and  even  stone  masons  of  some  of  them. 

A  great  number  are  employed  during  the  season  in  picking  mulberry  leaves 
for  the  support  of  silkworms;  we  are  rapidly  increasing  this  branch  of  industry, 
to  which  our  circumstances  promise  high  success.  M.  de  Chavannes,  Inspector 
of  silkworm  establishments,  having  been  sent  by  Government  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Indre-et-Loire,  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  a  weekly  public  lecture 
on  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  management  of  silkworms.  Last  year 
we  gained  a  gold  medal  at  the  exhibition  for  silk,  the  product  of  our  coions* 
labor.    ♦    ♦ 

It  is  a  source  of  constant  congratulation  to  ourselves  that  the  colony  was  es- 
tablished on  land  unencumbered  by  buildings,  and  that  thus  we  have  been 
spared  the  necessity  of  modifying  our  system  to  suit  preexisting  circumstances. 
It  has  been  often  said,  with  unhappily  too  much  truth,  in  reference  to  our  old 
prisons,  whose  unsuitable  construction  exercises  so  injurious  an  influence,  that 
stones  made  their  law. 

We  have  now,  (May  1841,)  six  houses  completed,  and  the  new  buildings 
imder  construction  are  the  school-room,  the  place  of  punishment  and  the  chapeL 
It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  former  would  also  serve  for  the  chapel,  and  that 
it  might  be  used  alternately  for  divine  service  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  schooL 
We  consulted  several  persons  whose  opmion  deserved  to  have  great  weight 

*  It  hu  been  •aid  that  the  lada  have  a  sickly  appearance,  and  that  their  food  is  insaflctenf, 
eonsistinc.  as  It  does,  tarfeljr  of  bread  and  TegetabW    It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that 
Chli  is  the  ordinarj  (are  of  the  French  peasantry,  who  rarely  taste  meat,  and  that  the  duty  of 
BOC  placing  indlvtdoala  who  have  Incarred  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  a  potltLofk  «<  fjraatK 
lutvlal  oomfort  than  ibelr  brntm  naif tabora,  fa  atvcr  fcrialttit  il  msMxvj . 
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with  us,  and  manj  instancee  of  schools  in  whidi  this  jj^Un  is  pnraaed  irere  imd- 
tioned.  But  what  maj  be  very  suitable  ibr  children  w^  hare  earij  been 
trained  to  religious  habits,  can  not  be  applied  in  the  case  of  indiyidiuds  utteriy 
different  from  them. 

There'  is  no  task  so  delicate  and  so  dilBcult  as  that  of  leading  bade  into  the 
right  path  those  whose  earlj  education  has  been  completely  neglected,  and  it  is 
necessary  every  thing  should  tend,  even  in  the  smallest  details,  to  promote  the 
olitject  we  would  attain.  The  words  of  the  chaplain,  the  aasodations  of  the 
place,  tlio  solemnity  of  the  service,  the  harmony  of  the  chanting,  should  all  op- 
erate tO}cetber  on  the  child's  heart,  reaching  it  though  his  ears  uid  eyea. 

The  muniiiceuco  of  Count  d'Ourclies,  by  enabling  us  to  build  both  a  school- 
room and  a  chapel,  has  put  an  end  to  our  difficulty.  Count  Leon  d'Ourchcs. 
after  having  on  a  former  occasion  given  us  10,000  francs,  (£400,)  has  recently 
presented  us  with  a  donation  of  130,000  francs,  (£5,200.) 

Wo  know  not  how  adequately  to  thank  our  generous  benefactor,  and  are 
glad  thus  publicly  to  pay  him  the  just  tribute  of  our  gratitude.    *    * 

We  have  already  succeeded  in  destroying,  or  at  least  in  weakening  to  a  great 
degree,  the  spirit  of  combination  which  our  colons  had  acquired  in  prison. 
Now  any  one  who  does  wrong  is  blamed  by  his  companions,  and  incurs  their 
displeasure.  We  feel  assured  that  we  have  reached  the  point  when  the  good 
operate  on  the  bad,  and  that  our  lads  are  the  first  to  repress  the  wrong  acts 
oommitted  among  them.  Lately,  they  obliged  a  comrade,  who  had  behavtrd  ili 
to  return  a  b<x)k  which  he  had  received  as  a  reward.  On  a  former  occasion  they 
demanded  the  expulsion  of  one  of  their  number,  saying  that  they  did  not  Uke 
to  retain  among  them  an  individual  who  disgraced  them  alL     *    * 

Another  time  one  of  them  told  us  of  some  misconduct  which  had  occurred  in 
the  infinnary ;  it  was  endeavored  in  vain  to  ascertain  who  had  informed  us,  when 
the  lad  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  his  companions,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  ^  It 
was  I,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  own  it"    *    * 

At  the  last  election  of  Elder  Brothers  they  at  once  selected  a  colon  who, 
having  vainly  urged  one  of  his  companions,  who  had  been  guilty  of  some  fault, 
to  own  it,  came  openly  and  informed  us  of  it  himself  Sometimes  the  culprits 
themselves  tell  us  of  their  offense,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  such  an  event  is 
very  rare. 

Six  months  ago  the  abbe  Fissiauz,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural 
Colony  at  Marseilles,  having  come  to  visit  us,  asked  the  lads  to  point  out  to 
him  the  three  best  boys  amongst  thenL  Their  eyes  turned  instantly  toward  three 
colons,  whose  irreproachable  conduct  placed  them  Skr  above  the  rest  He  then 
i^phed  a  more  delicate  test,  and  one  which  rather  alarmed  us,  not  knowing 
what  might  be  the  result  He  asked  which  was  the  worst  boy.  We  expected 
that  a  certain  lad  would  be  pointed  out  by  his  companions,  for  there  was  no 
doubt  on  whom  the  choice  should  falL  All,  however,  remained  motionless, 
imtil,  at  length,  one  came  forward  with  a  pitiful  air,  and  said,  in  a  very  low 
tone,  "It  is  me."  The  worthy  abb«  embraced  him  affectionately,  and  said, 
"  What  you  have  just  done  convinces  me  that  you  are  mistaken,  and  I  do  not 
behevo  you  on  your  word."  From  that  time  tlie  child  has  behaved  tolerably 
well,  which  is  a  great  improvement  on  his  former  conduct* 

Another  £act  proving  the  good  spirit  which  exists  among  our  boys^  and  the 
happy  inilucnco  exercised  over  them  at  tlie  colony,  is  that  when  a  seriow 
offense  has  been  committed  by  any  of  them,  that  very  instant  their  games  stop, 
they  become  silent  on  the  play-ground,  and  for  many  days  afterward  not  the 
sUglitest  fault  calls  for  punishment     *    * 

We  endeavor  to  foster  a  spirit  of  charity  in  our  lads,  for  any  one  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  practically  comparing  the  anguish  of  mind  conaequent  upon  a 
bad  action,  with  tlie  sweet  and  holy  pleasure  which  a  good  one  leaves  behind, 
can  scarcely  relapse  into  evil  ways. 

We  read  to  our  colons  an  account  of  the  disasters  caused  by  the  inondaSkm 
of  the  Rhone,  and  several  of  them  who  had  relatives  at  Lyons  proposed,  ia 
order  to  send  some  help  to  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  floocb,  to  give  a 
portion  of  the  savings  they  had  brought  with  them  from  prison.  The  othcn 
wiflhod  to  follow  their  example,  and  only  regretted  our  attempt  to  modems 
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their  etgemesB — they  wanted  to  give  away  all  they  poasessed.  Bemdes  the 
sum  we  permitted  them  to  bestow,  we  proposed  to  them  to  go  without  a  portion 
of  their  food  one  day,  and  to  add  the  money  thus  saved  to  the  amount  already 
subscribed — ^to  perform,  namely,  by  enduring  this  &st,  an  act  of  what  has  been 
rightly  called  corporal  charity.  This  suggestion  was  received  with  delight  by 
all  but  one,  who  murmured  at  the  plan ;  his  companions  punished  him  for  his 
conduct  by  condemning  him  to  eat  his  full  share  seated  alone  at  table,  and 
he  was  so  severely  reproached  for  his  selfislmess  that  we  think  he  is  tlioroughly 
cured  of  it  Perhaps  this  incident  may  induce  the  belief  that  the  lads  were 
carried  away  by  general  feeling,  or  that  they  yielded  to  external  impulm 
The  foUowing  fact  will  prove  the  contrary.  Very  lately,  one  of  them,  having 
adopted  the  evil  counsel  of  a  workman  who  happened  to  have  been  employed 
at  the  colony,  was  put  into  the  cell;  on  coming  out  he  was  told  tliat  the  work- 
man, who  had  a  family  to  support,  had  been  sent  away,  and  that,  perhaps,  he 
and  his  children  were  without  bread  to  eat,  when  the  boy,  deeply  moved,  ex- 
claimed, "  Let  them  give  him  every  thing  I  have." 

Our  colons  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  where  the  trees  are  covered  with 
fruit,  without  ever  touching  it.  This  is  a'  fact  which  visitors  Iiave  had  opporto- 
nities  of  verifying,  and  which  has  caused  them  much  surprise.  We  have, 
however,  been  able  to  teach  our  lads  that  their  antecedents  make  that  a  serious 
offense  in  them,  which  if  committed  by  others  would  bo  but  a  trfiing  fault. 

In  general  they  are  humane  and  compassionate.  *  *  *  A  melancholy 
incident,  wh'ch  we  must  not  pass  over  in  silence,  will  convince  you  of  their 
sensibility.  For  the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  into  which  a 
hundred  and  forty-three  children  have  been  admitted,  we  have  a  death  to  record. 
♦  ♦  ♦  This  loss  was  a  very  deep  affliction  to  us,  rendered  the  more  severe 
by  the  gentleness  and  pious  resignation  of  the  poor  child  who  died.  Seized 
before  he  departed  from  Clairvaux,  (the  prison  from  which  he  came,)  with  a 
fatal  disorder,  he  never  left  the  infirmary  during  the  fortnight  he  remained  with 
us.  A  few  minutes  before  his  deatli,  he  sai(l,  "  It  is  sad  indeed  to  leave  the 
colony  so  soon."  His  strength  no  longer  permitting  him  to  raise  himself  in  bed, 
he  begged  the  chef  of  the  fl^nily  to  which  he  belonged,  and  who  had  watched 
all  night  beside  him,  to  bend  down,  and  kissing  him,  thanked  him  for  all  his 
kindness.  His  last  words  expressed  repentance  and  gratitude.  *  *  *  * 
His  companions  attended  his  funeral,  and  we  made  the  ceremony  deeply  im- 
pressive. The  words  pronounced  at  the  edge  of  the  grave  produced  a  great 
effect  on  our  lads;  all  wept^  and  no  doubt  they  will  retain  a  solemn  remem- 
brance of  a  scene  witnessed  by  them  for  the  first  time.  You  well  know, 
gentlemen,  how  these  things  are  managed  in  our  prisons. 

We  have  obtained  land  for  our  Uttle  cemetery  near  at  hand,  and  its  situation 
is  calculated  to  affect  the  mind  deeply.  The  Elder  Brother  of  the  family  to 
which  the  poor  boy  who  died  belonged,  has  it  in  charge  to  take  care  of  the  turf 
on  his  grave.    ♦    ♦ 

We  have  found  moans  of  employing  a  part  of  Sunday,  a  day  so  difficult  to 
get  through  in  penitentiaries  and  prisons,  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  resting 
nt>m  labor,  our  lads  are  saved  from  idleness. 

Two  hours  of  the  day  are  spent  in  gymnastic  exercises.  Children  possess  an 
exuberance  of  animal  spirits  which  they  must  have  the  means  of  getting  rid  dj 
no  matter  how,  and  often  this  necessity  has  more  to  do  with  the  blows  they 
give  each  other  than  any  malicious  feeling.  Every  thing  which  tends  to 
&tig^e  them  helps  to  keep  away  evil  thoughts,  and  we  take  care,  therefore, 
that  their  games  shall  necessitate  violent  exercise  that  they  may  be  tired  by 
their  play  as  well  as  by  their  work ;  thus  at  night  they  fall  asleep  the  moment 
they  he  down,  and  their  slumber  is  unbroken  till  it  is  time  to  rise.* 

As  attempts  to  escape  might  destroy  the  usefulness  of  our  institution,  we 
have  classed  them  among  the  offenses  which  are  punished  by  relegation  to 
prison ;  but  meanwhile  wo  have  sought,  and  it  would  appear  successfully,  to 
make  our  lads  feel  that  having  been  set  at  hberty,  as  it  were,  on  parole,  it 
would  be  dishonorable  on  their  part  to  run  away  from  the  asylum  which  has 
received  them. 

The  words  "  God  sees  yon  "  are  written  on  almost  every  wall,  that  our  colons 

*  Tlfte  bofi  riM  ■!  flvt  ▲.  M.,  the  wImIb  yeu  twuod. 
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may  be  oonstantljr  reminded  that  if  they  can  esc^w  the  TigOanoe  of  mm,  there 
is  no  hiding  place  from  the  eye  of  GkxL 

Among  our  lads  there  is  one  about  fifteen  years  of  age  who  has  a  moit  pe- 
culiar and  troublesome  idiosyncracy ;  he  has  a  passion  for  iqppr(q[>riatmg  every 
thing  he  can  lay  hands  upon,  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  account.  It  is  an 
instinct  with  him  as  it  is  with  some  of  the  lower  animals;  thus,  though  he  does 
not  know  how  to  read  ho  steals  every  book  he  can  reach;  he  has  not  made  bis 
first  communion,  and  his  religious  sense  has  scarcely  dawned,  nerertfadess  he 
possesses  himself  of  the  yarious  objects  used  in  religious  worship,  hiding  all 
these  things  in  his  hammock  or  in  some  hole.  His  ftculties,  it  is  true,  are  yery 
imperfectly  developed,  but  he  is  by  no  means  an  idiot. 

He  has  been  consigned  to  the  cell  eleven  times,  and  as  soon  as  he  comes  out 
he  begins  his  tliiovish  practico8  over  again,  and  even  in  the  cell  he  finds  means 
to  gratify  this  unfortunuto  passion ;  he  hides  within  lus  wooden  shoes  the  straw 
that  has  been  given  him  to  plait,  and  he  has  been  found  with  stripe  torn  from 
liis  counterpane  twisted  round  h\B  body  under  his  clothes. 

What  will  bo  tho  ^turo  lot  of  Huch  a  being?  It  is  painfiil  indeed  to  contem- 
plato  his  probable  fate.  Still  we  will  not  give  up  the  hope  that  our  mode  of 
treatment  may  be  successful  with  him  as  it  has  been  with  so  many  of  his 
companions,  though  it  must  be  owned  none  of  them  ever  exhibited  sodi 
unaccountable  prevorsity. 
The  punishments  infiicted  in  our  institution  are^ 

Erasure  from  the  Tablet  of  Honor, 
Detention  within  doors, 
Compulsory  labor, 
Broad  and  water  diet, 
Imprisonment  in  a  light  cell, 
Imprisoimient  in  a  dark  celL 
Before  inflicting  any  of  these  pimishments  we  have  invariably  reoourae  to  a 
preliminary  measure  of  which  the  advantage  is  so  great  that  we  can  not  pus  it 
unmentioned. 

If  punishment  is  to  produce  a  salutary  effect  it  is  imperative  that  its  object 
■hould  submit  himself  to  it  unresistingly,  and  indeed  that  he  should  be  the  flrat 
to  foel  that  ho  had  deserved  it.  To  impress  this  conviction  on  the  culprit** 
mmd  it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  that  the  penalty  should  be  inflicted  in  a 
calm  and  gentle  spirit,  and  dictated  by  the  s^ctest  justice — ^that  power  of 
reason  which  convinces  while  it  commands,  as  one  of  our  excellent  magistrates 
has  so  well  said;  secondly,  that  both  he  who  inflicts  and  he  who  receives 
chastisement  should  be  perfectly  cool. 

It  is  impossible  that  these  conditions  should  exist  at  the  moment  when  a 
serious  offense  naturally  exciting  indignation  has  been  committed;  and  there- 
fore our  masters  are  desired,  when  they  have  a  complaint  to  make  against  any 
boy,  to  send  him  to  the  waiting-room,  (parloir.)  Tiaa  is  in  &ct  our  taOe  db 
d^tf  but  we  avoid  the  use  of  every  term  which  would  recall  the  prison  to  the 
minds  of  our  lads.  Being  sent  to  the  waiting-room  never  prejudices  the  boy's 
case,  and  consequently  he  goes  there  willingly.  Directly  this  step  has  been 
taken  wo  are  informed  of  it,  and  we  have  then  plenty  of  time  to  refer  to  his 
antecedents,  and  institute  an  inquiry  if  we  deem  it  necessaiy. 

During  this  delay  the  culprit  begins  to  reflect  on  what  he  has  done^  the 
master  becomes  cool,  we  have  time  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  case^ 
to  consult  together,  and  when  at  length  we  decide  the  matter,  in  perfect  cshn- 
ness  and  thoroughly  acquamted  with  the  whole  affair,  we  are  sore  that  jostios 
is  administered  in  a  paternal  spirit    *    *    * 

Of  all  the  punishments  which  unhappily  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  in- 
flicting, we  must  confess  that  the  cell  alone  exercises  a  moral  influence;  all 
tho  rest,  such  as  dry  bread,  being  kept  in  on  Sunday,  Ao,  have  a  usefhl  eflbct 
only  on  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  and  always  irritate  older  lads.  Our 
officers  have  been  struck  with  the  change  that  seclusion  in  tiie  cell  has  prodnoed 
in  the  most  obstinate  dispositions.  Indeed,  our  colons  tiiemselTes  dets  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  of  it  in  very  plain  terms,  and  their  authori^  in  sndi  a  ens 
is  not  to  be  despised.  "As  for  us,"  they  say,  "we  would  rathsr  hscf*  a 
— ^'^^ping,  bnt  the  oeSl  does  \ia  moi^  ^gocA." 

via  peiBona  bare  thowi^X  \2haX  aqpoeroto  ^ys&SmRst&nbX^'Wk  51  baa  ban  inIB 
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defined  by  ooe  of  our  moet  distinguiflhed  writers,  and  which  has  hitherto  been 
very  absurdly  oonfoonded  with  soUiary  oonfinement^  should  be  thrown  aside 
now  that  such  suooess  had  been  attained  at  Mettray,  where  the  lads  are  associ- 
ated together.    But  this  is  a  very  serious  error  which  it  is  our  duty  to  correct 

Separate  confinement,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  our  sjrstem  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  it,  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  its  indispensable  complement  *  * 
In  the  United  States,  diildren,  before  being  received  into  institutions  anailo- 
gous  to  ours,  are  subjected  to  a  shorter  or  longer  term  of  separate  confinement; 
they  lay  aside  in  the  cell  the  turbulent  spirit  they  displayed  outside,  and  silence 
and  reflection  prepare  them  for  moral  and  regions  instruction,  and  for  the 
adoption  of  a  new  course  of  life. 

Independently,  however,  of  this  wholesome  influence,  separate  oonfinement 
is  necessary  also  as  a  means  of  restraint  The  course  of  treatment  pursued  at 
an  agricultural  colony  does  not  admit  of  sufficient  severity  to  intimidate  undifr- 
ciplined  dispositions,  some  of  which  retain  their  vicious  propensities,  unless  the 
fear  of  being  sent  back  to  prison  can  be  made  to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence 
over  them.  And  again,  the  deprivation  of  liberty,  which  is  part  of  the  punitive 
power  of  imprisonment^  can  not  exist  with  the  kind  of  employment  pursued  at 
a  reformatory  school 

I(  then,  it  is  desired  that  the  operation  of  the  law  should  not  be  illusory,  and 
that  those  likely  to  &11  within  her  grasp  should  not  hope  to  escape  with  impuni^; 
H  above  aU,  our  threat  of  relegation  to  prison  is  not  to  be  an  empty  one,  it  is 
indispensabie  that  the  colons  before  they  come  to  us,  should  have  experienced 
confinement  there  in  all  its  harshness  and  severity. 

Many  of  the  boys  who  have  come  to  us  direct  from  ordinary  jails,  where 
there  is  no  regular  labor,  and  where  the  prisoners,  especially  i  children,  do 
almost  what  they  please,  ask  to  bo  sent  back.  In  very  cold  weather  some 
of  them  have  even  regretted  the  House  of  Correction,  where,  instead  of  working 
out  of  doors,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  they  were  placed  in  w^ 
wanned  workshops  with  just  a  shuttle  in  their  hands. 

It  must  be  evident  how  embarrassing  such  requests  are  to  us  who  wish 
admission  to  Mettray  to  be  considered  as  a  favor  and  a  reward ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  can  not  fail  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  those  individuals 
who  fear  that  our  system  is  not  suffidently  severe. 

Bat  to  return.  We  never  should  attain  our  end  unless  the  treatment  in 
prison  were  harsh  enough  to  create  a  dread  of  being  sent  back  there^  or  in  one 
word,  if  separate  confinement  were  not  invariably  the  probation  through  which 
eveiy  colon  must  pass  before  coming  to  us. 

For  the  rest,  as  regards  this  system,  the  effect  produced  by  a  less  or  greater 
period  of  detention  is  the  only  point  about  which  there  remains  any  difi^rence 
of  opinion;  and  the  establishment  of  reformatory  farm  schools  affords  the  meant 
of  conciliating  all  parties,  by  rendering  it  easy  to  abridge  that  period  as  moeil 
as  may  be  thought  desirable,  without  incurring  the  evils  which  would  other- 
wise arise  from  too  speedy  liberation. 

The  value  of  the  above  remarks  can  not  be  over-estimated,  espedally 
when  we  know  that  fifteen  years*  additional  experience  has  not  altered 
the  opinion  of  the  surviving  Director  of  Mettray  upon  the  absolute  ne* 
cessity  of  subjecting  the  lad  sent  to  a  Reformatory  School,  to  such 
previous  treatment  as  shall  make  him  feel  the  change  to  be  a  boon,  and 
upon  the  expediency  of  this  the  first  stage  in  reformatory  disciplinei 
consisting  of  separate  confinement  in  a  well-ordered  prison  or  analogouf 
institution. 

The  report  dated  1842,  was  read  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  yetr 
than  usual,  namely,  in  January,  and  consequently  narrates  the  history 
of  the  colony  during  only  eight  months,  the  previous  one  having  been 
rend  in  May,  1841.    We  are  informed  that, 

Not  a  single  colon  failed  at  the  musters  during  the  year  184L  Their  oondsidk 
haa  been  good,  belter  efea  than  oould  have  beei^bogied.   iix  \2Im^  onom^  ^ 
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January  half  our  lads  incurred  no  punishment;  in  February,  Mardi,  April  and 
May,  two-thirds;  in  June,  July,  August,  September  and  October,  three- 
quarters;  and  in  November  and  December,  four-fifths  were  exempt  from  its 
iofiiction. 

These  statements  arc  not  only  highly  fayorable  but  Tcry  remarkable, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  least  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion is  visited  with  a  penalty.  Extreme  severity  of  discipline  is,  however, 
accompanied  by  groat  personal  kindness,  and  many  gentle  influences 
besides  the  affectionate  demeanor  of  the  officers,  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  colons. 

Every  child,  and  every  man  too,  has  a  good  side  to  his  character  by  which 
ho  may  bo  upproueho(l  nud  tlirough  which  his  feelings  may  be  touched  and 
soiloDcd;  and  if  only  tliis  bo  earofully  studied,  and  means  earnestly  sought  by 
which  the  master  may  gain  an  intluonco  over  liim,  assuredly  they  ^dll  be  foumi 
if  the  appciul  be  mudu  Ironi  heart  to  heart 

However  depraved  aud  neglected  may  have  been  the  early  life  of  our  lads, 
there  is  always  somo  rccolloctiuu  aud  association  connected  with  the  village 
they  came  from,  with  its  church  spire,  (their  landmark,)  or  some  attachment  to 
their  native  place  which  may  he  protltubly  awakened. 

Very  few  mothers  are  wholly  bad.  In  the  course  of  a  miserable  and  dlsor- 
dorly  life  some  brighter  days  have  oc'curred  when  the  &ther  or  the  mother  hail 
bestowed  a  caress  miti  given  sorny  good  advice  to  their  child.  In  cases  where 
Bickness  or  poverty  has  been  the  lirst  cause  of  wrong-doing,  often  before 
yielding  to  its  pressure*,  before  entering  the  path  of  crime,  the  child  has  hesi- 
tated, sometimes  resisted  the  temptation,  and  many  times,  even  while  giving 
way  to  sin,  ho  lias  not  stitlod  the  voice  of  conscience. 

In  the  course  of  1S41,  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  method 
of  conveying  mental  instruction. 

Originally  all  the  lessons  were  given  by  the  schoolmaster  himself  with 
the  assistance  of  monitora  It  was  found,  however,  to  be  impossible, 
with  such  large  numbers,  for  him  to  address  himself  individually  to  his 
pupils ;  the  monitors  were  in  fact  the  teachers,  and  the  master  did  little 
more  than  keep  order.  By  the  new  arrangement  the  che£s  ami  sous- 
chefs  give  the  lessons  to  the  members  of  their  own  fiunily,  while  the 
schoolmaster,  passing  from  class  to  class,  animates,  directs  and  superin- 
tends the  whole.  The  chefs,  themselves  well  educated  men,  make 
excellent  teachers,  and  their  presence  preventing  the  infraction  of  rolefl, 
which  otherwise  so  large  an  assemblage  of  boys  would  have  opportunities 
of  committing,  the  number  of  offenses  has  been  reduced  to  a  startling 
extent.  AVhile  there  had  been  twenty-four  instances  of  punishment 
during  six  months,  under  the  old  arrangement,  a  similar  period  after  this 
change,  afforded  only  two. 

Nine  colons  had  completed  their  sentences  since  the  foundation  of  the 

colony,  and  had  been  placed  out     All  were  behaving  well,  though  some 

had  been  among  the  most  troublesome  at  Mettray. 

This  circumstance  is  so  remarkable  and  so  gratifying,  that  we  shall  be  excused 
for  giving  you  the  particulare  of  the  conduct  of  two  in  whom  wo  had  the  least 

confidence.     M. J.,  a  Jew  bom  at  Paris  m  1826,  was  at  ten  yeari  of 

age  apprehcndofl  there  for  a  theft  committed  m  company  with  other  young 
▼agabon(K  The  Vie  de  CarUntrhe,  (an  immoral  book,)  was  found  in  Id?  pocket 
AcqulttiKl.  but  sentenced  to  ho  detained  five  years  in  a  House  of  ConecCkm, 
jnassod  three  and  a  half  at  la  Roquetto  and  twenty  months  at  Mettray.  His 
■fcf  ia  dead,  bis  moiher  \i\  ^t\wmv  ^t  Clermont  his  brother  has  been'aerend 
aonvicied,  and  hia  »a^T  Va  ^  tojcuaX  viic»si<^d3Bn^<SuaMcfk«c«    Obliged  to  ttra 
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in  the  streets  of  PariSi  "my  oompanions  were  bad,"  he  told  ua,  "and  I  lived 
like  them,  that  is  to  say,  by  theft  and  by  begging.'*  Gifted  with  remarkable 
intelligence,  and  acquiring  with  wonderful  fii^Sity  whatever  it  was  attempted 
to  teach  him,  he  nevertheless  exhibited  the  most  i^rverse  disposition ;  insoknt, 
violent  and  vindictive,  he  resisted  every  order  of  his  masters,  and  poured  forth 
abuse  and  threats  of  vengeance  against  any  of  his  companions  who  he  thou^t 
had  used  him  ill,  mistakenly  declaring  that  his  law  authorized  him  in  demandhig 
an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

He  was  consigned  to  the  cell  seven  times  during  his  stay  at  the  colony,  hit 
seclusion  amounting  in  all  to  a  period  of  five  months.  Shortly  before  his  libera- 
tion he  seemed  to  delight  in  annoying  the  oontre-maitres,  and  at  last,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  leave,  infringed  the  rules,  thereby  incurring  punishment  which  he 
refused  to  submit  to,  saying  he  was  going  to  be  set  at  liberty.  We  ropUed,  that 
no  one  was  at  liberty  to  do  wrong,  and  that  we  should  send  him  to  the  cell  on 
bread  and  water  diet,  and  keep  him  there  until  he  was  reformed.  For  two 
months  we  kept  this  lad  thus  under  our  care,  seeing  him  every  day  and  striving 
to  convince  him  that  his  true  interest  made  it  imperative  on  him  to  amend  his 
conduct,  and  to  perfect  himself  in  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  that  we  might  be 
able  to  apprentice  him  when  he  was  fit  to  be  at  liberty. 

This  short  but  severe  struggle  resulted  in  our  gaining  the  victory. 

M ^'s  intelligence  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  efforts  so  persevering 

must  be  disinterested ;  overcome  by  us,  he  begged  as  a  favor  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  cell  until  he  should  so  far  have  learnt  his  trade,  as 
to  have  such  a  pair  of  shoes  of  his  own  making  to  shew  to  the  shoemakers  of 
Tours,  as  would  secure  him  a  good  master. 

We  granted  his  request  on  condition  that  he  would  not  leave  the  cell,  and 
would  work  there  industriously  at  his  trade,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  free,  and  that  his  own  wish  alone  detained  him.    The  key  of  the  cell 

was  given  to  M ;  he  passed  three  weeks  there,  faithful  to  his  word, 

working  so  diligently  and  with  such  right  feeling,  that  we  had  at  length  the 
pleasure  of  placing  him  with  one  of  the  best  shoemakers  in  Tours,  where  for  six 
months  his  conduct  has  been  irreproachable.  His  neighbors  rejoice  to  see  him 
in  the  shop  of  the  excellent  man  who  has  received  him  into  his  house;  he 
oomes  to  pass  almost  every  Sunday  he  can  be  spared  at  the  colony,  and  is  im* 
proving  rapidly  in  his  calUng;  indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  his 
reformation  is  permanent 

T. de  risere,  twenty  years  of  age,  who  came  to  us  fi-om  the  peniten« 

tiary  at  Lyons,  in  May,  1840,  and  left  in  October,  1841,  gave  us  great  trouble. 
A  brazier  by  trade,  he  excelled  in  his  calling ;  besides  being  unusually  intelli- 
gent, he  was  active  and  industrious,  and  had  brought  with  him  from  Lyons 
savings  amounting  to  600  francs,  (£24.)  He  exercised  considerable  influence 
over  his  companions.  Violent  in  temper,  but  professing  great  attachment  to  ns, 
he  appeared  to  restrain  himself  in  order  to  prove  his  devotion  to  us.  We  hoped 
much  from  him,  and  secured  him  an  excellent  place  with  one  of  the  best 
braziers  in  Tours,  who  was  to  give  him,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  colony,  board, 
lodging  and  a  fi^c  and  a  half  a  day.  A  fortnight  before  his  time  was  npv 
several  pieces  of  money  were  stolen  from  the  dormitory  occupied  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Ecole  PreparaJtoirt,  by  one  of  the  colons  who  cleaned  the  room,  R 
by  name,  the  worst  boy  in  the  colony,  and  whom  we  immediately  sent  back  to 
the  penitentiary  at  Lyons.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  wretched  lad  had  no  sooner 
oommitted  the  theft  than  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  money,  nor  where 

to  hide  it,  he  gave  it  to  T ,  who  was  weak  enough  to  take  care  of)  or 

rather  to  conceal  it,  for  several  days.    From  that  moment  T 's  whole 

appearance  changed,  his  conscience  allowed  him  no  rest;  always  uneasy,  he 
constantly  hovered  about  the  place  where  he  had  hidden  the  purse  containing 
the  stolen  money.  For  two  days,  as  he  afterward  told  us,  he  was  continuallj 
on  the  point  of  giving  it  up  to  us,  but  the  delay  was  fatal ;  he  feared,  after 
having  postponed  it  so  long,  that  his  repentance  would  appear  tardy  and  insin- 
cere ;  he  remained  silent,  but  his  uneaaineBS  had  not  escaped  our  notice,  and 
we  were  inquiring  the  cause  of  it,  when  an  Elder  Brother  informed  us  of  the 

theft  which  R — ~- —  had  oonunitted,  and  of  T 's  complicity.    We  took 

the  latter  to  the  spot  where  he  had  hidden  the  booty,  and  made  hhn  ^ve  it^ss^ 
then  having  bad  him  brous^t  into  the  presenoe  oC  ^  siSftTKVi^tA.  ca(sx«b«K^^R^ 
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toro  in  pieces  his  indenturea,  and  made  him  oonfees  his  fknlt  to  the  master  who 
was  about  to  have  received  hum. 

Thus  all  Ills  companions  saw  every  chance  destroyed  of  his  entering  that  path 
whichf  but  for  his  ofTensc,  promised  to  lead  him  to  prosperity. 

We  ordered  him  to  the  cell,  and  kept  him  there  until  we  were  oonvinced  of 
his  sincere  repentance,  when  one  of  those  excellent  men  who  never  despair  of 
reclaiming  a  fellow  creature,  took  him  under  his  care,  although  we  concealed 

nothing  from  him  of  what  had  occurred ;  and  now  T fills  a  confidential 

situation  and  is  unexccptionablo  in  his  conduct  Excuse  these  details,  gi-ntle- 
men — you  will  appreciate  their  importance  as  we  do ;  our  officere  were  con- 
stantly saying,  "If  the  Directors  reform  M and  T they  can  not 

but  reform  all  the  rest'' 

The  time  during  which  these  two  lads  were  under  our  care  was  much  less 
than  it  should  have  been,  for  they  wore  little  more  than  a  year  with  ua,  and 
nevertheless  we  feel  we  may  reckon  on  their  future  good  conduct 

This  report  records  that  M.  Giraud,  (whom  we  learn  from  another 
pamphlet,*  having  come  to  Mettray  for  one  day,  never  left  it  till  his 
death,  performing  meanwhile  gratuitously  the  duties  of  accountant  to 
the  institution,)  had  resolved  to  build,  out  of  the  savings  of  a  life  of  hon- 
orable industry,  a  house  for  the  reception  of  a  &mily  of  colons,  which 
the  Directors  intended  to  call  by  his  name.  Another  house  too  was 
about  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  Madame  Hebert,  of  Rouen,  in 
memory  of  a  beloved  daughter  whom  she  had  lost 

We  learn  from  the  next  report,  dated  March,  184d,  that  341  boys  had 
been  received  at  the  colony  by  the  end  of  1842,  of  whom  45  had  been 
placed  out,  and,  under  watchful  patronage,  the  excellent  effects  of  whkb 
are  constantly  brought  before  us,  all,  excepting  three,  were  conducting 
themselves  well.     One  of  them — 

D ,  naturally  of  a  violent,  ungovernable  disposition,  who  aUuding  to 

the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  said,  "  1  have  no  name  now,  but  only  give  me  a 
sword,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  earn  myself  one,"  has  been  admitted  as  a  vol- 
unteer into  the  8tli  regiment  of  Hussars  quartered  at  Tours.  He  has  already 
won  the  est^^em  of  his  superior  officers  and  of  his  conmtdes,  and  indeed  belongs 
to  the  best  set  in  his  regiment;  he  has  not  been  punished  once  though  it  is  a 
year  since  he  joined  the  army,  and  we  are  expecting  that  he  will  soon  be  made 

a  brigatiicT.     M ,  the  Jew,  whose  history  we  quoted  fiom  the  preceding 

report,  is  fulfilling  our  most  favorable  expectations. 

Another  lad,  T ,  gave  up  his  place  in  order  to  join  his  mother  who 

was  in  the  greatest  destitution,  and  whom  he  wished  to  support  by  his  labor. 
<>n  leaving  the  colony  to  return  to  his  relatives,  ho  found  on  the  road  to  le 
Mans,  between  six  and  seven  miles  from  Tours,  a  parcel  containing  property  lo 
the  amount  of  75  fnmcs,  which  belonged  to  the  vice-president  of  the  lYilmaai 

Civil  at  Tours.     T retraced  his  steps  and  faithfully  dehvered  Into  our 

keeping  the  bundle  ho  had  picked  up,  and  then  resumed  his  journey  homeward, 
where  he  well  knew  nothing  but  poverty  awaited  him. 

Unhappily  his  virtue  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  temptations 
of  the  position,  in  which  with  the  best  motives,  he  had  placed  himselt 
and  he  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  police. 

One  of  the  three  who  relapsed  robbed  his  master  of  two  francs  and  • 

bottle  of  wMne,  to  the  great  indignation  of  his  former  companions  at  the 

colony. 

Our  lads  always  feel  the  ill-conduct  of  one  who  has  been  among  them,  as  a 
disgrace  to  themselves,  and  do  not  fail  to  express  their  disapproral  wbaiMYsr 
an  opportunity  occurs.    We  take  care  to  keep  them  informed  of  the  beharior 
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of  their  oomrades  who  have  gone  to  servioe.  For  tiiis  purpose  a  table  elabo* 
ratelj  drawn  up  is  hung  against  the  wall  in  the  school-room.  It  contains  the 
names  of  the  colons  who  buave  been  apprenticed,  together  with  those  of  their 
ptttrons,  their  place  of  abode,  and  the  information  which  is  sent  us  every  three 
months  respecting  their  industry  and  moral  conduct  These  tables  are  read  to 
the  assembled  colony  whenever  any  now  facts  have  been  entered.  The  fear 
•nd  the  hope  of  having  their  names  thus  quoted  with  evil  or  good  tidings,  ex- 
ercises a  powerful  influence  over  the  youths,  and  this  publicity  produces  an 
equally  good  effect  on  strangers.  Patrons  who  come  to  the  colony  see  the  in- 
formation whicli  they  have  themselves  transmitted  respecting  their  wards 
copied  word  for  word  on  the  wall  of  the  school-room,  and  thus  they  can  convince 
themselves  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  mode  of  proceeding. 

Experience  continued  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  abolishing  all 

physical  means  of  detention  at  the  colony,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make 

the  lads  feel  they  arc  on  their  honor  not  to  attempt  to  escape. 

This  is  so  true  that  a  chef^  happening  one  day  to  ask  one  of  them  who  bad 
tried  twice  over  at  the  risk  of  his  life  to  escape  from  prison,  why  he  never 
thought  of  running  away  from  the  colony  where  he  had  to  work  much  harder, 
he  answered,  "It  is  because  there  are  no  walls  at  Mettray." 

The  Due  Decazes  paid  a  visit  to  the  institution  tliis  year,  and  in  speaking  to 
the  colons  of  the  advantages  and  happiness  wliich  should  flow  from  domestic 
life,  quoted  as  an  example  of  what  this  should  be,  the  royal  family,  who  had 
recently  sustained  a  loss  in  which  the  whole  nation  shares.* 

His  remarks  produced  such  an  impression  that  when  he  had  left,  our  lads 
asked  to  subscribe  the  proceeds  of  a  day's  labor  to  the  monument  that  France 
end  the  army  are  raising  to  the  memory  of  a  prince  so  deservedly  esteemed  and 
regretted,  and  whose  name  was  one  of  the  flrst  inscribed  in  the  list  of  our 
fiunders. 

The  Tablet  of  Honor  at  this  time  presented  a  very  favorable  aspect 

Out  of  172  colons,  the  names  of  89  or  more  than  half,  were  inscribed 

there. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  tablet  is  very  apparent,  and  we  have  also  every 
retflon  to  be  satisfied  with  the  employment  of  Elder  Brothers,  elected,  as  they 
are,  every  month  by  their  companions.  The  individuals  chosen  are  generally 
well  fitted  for  the  post  Our  cliefk  acknowledge  that  their  cooperatiou  is  most 
nteftil  in  the  management  of  the  famihes,  and  upon  the  lads  themselves  the 
office  has  a  powerful  effect  for  good. 

Every  one  who  exercises  authority  over  others  feels  it  to  be  necessary  to 
make  his  example  conform  to  his  precept,  and  thus  we  have  seen  lads  who  had 
acquired  this  distinction  correct  faults  in  which  they  had  before  indulged. 
Through  them,  too,  we  know  every  thing  that  occurs  in  play  time,  and  indeed 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  Elder  Brothers  being  on  the  same  level  with  their 
conpanions;  moreover,  we  acquire  this  knowledge  without  recourse  to  that 
^yitem  of  espionage  which  degrades  alike  those  who  execute  and  those  who 
employ  it  The  Elder  Brother,  wearing  a  badge  upon  his  arm,  feels  that  he  is 
invested  with  authority;  but  though  it  is  his  duty  to  prevent  causes  of  punish- 
ment, he  has  not  the  power  to  inflict  it ;  he  reports  aU  infractions  of  the  rules^ 
and  in  so  doing  he  is  only  fulfilling  the  duties  of  an  office  in  which  his  brethren 
have  placed  him,  they  submit  without  a  murmur  to  the  consequences. 

The  choice  which  the  lads  make  in  their  elections  indicates  the  spirit  and 
tone  of  the  &mily ;  because  if  an  insubordinate  feeling  prevailed,  or  if  any 
hostility  were  entertained  toward  the  che&  of  the  family,  the  boys  would 
adect  to  fill  the  office  of  Elder  Brother  one  who  would  be  likely  to  aid  their  evil 
dengns. 

Of  the  28  lads  who,  up  to  this  date,  had  gained  the  honorable  distinc- 
tion of  being  elected  Elder  Brother,  18  had  come  firom  one  prison,  that 
of  Fontevranlt,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  colons  received  thence  at 

*  Tbe  death  of  tlM  Duke  of  OrlMM  tai  hart  alladtd  to. 
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Mettnj  were  remazkable  for  their  ezceUent  behaTior.  Thif  ciicainslaiioi 
is  explained  by  the  course  pursued  by  the  goYemor  who  then  preodad 
orer  that  establishment  He  held  out  the  hope  of  remoral  to  Mettnji 
as  an  inducement  to  behave  well,  and  felt  himself  recompensed  Ibr  the 
loss  of  his  best  boys,  by  the  strong  motive  to  good  conduct  with  whidi 
he  was  thus  able  to  inspire  all  under  his  care.  His  sucoessor  in  offiot 
being  unwilling  to  spare  the  lads  who  do  him  most  credit^  prefers  to 
retain  them  in  his  own  institution ;  the  boys  now  sent  firom  that  pritoii 
are  no  longer  distinguished  among  their  companions  at  Mettray  far  good 
conduct,  while  Fontevrault  suffers  from  the  absence  in  the  lads  of  thit 
potent  incentive  to  right  behavior,  the  hope  of  thereby  bettering  thdr 
condition. 

The  labor  of  the  colons  had  yet  brought  but  little  profit,  but  tho 
Directors  having  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  object  of  theb 
undertaking,  namely,  the  reformation  of  their  wards,  was  being  realised, 
they  could  wait  patiently  till  time  and  experience  should  make  it  suceeM- 
fhl  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  This  would  have  been  more  rapidly 
achieved  had  they  been  willing  to  exchange  agricultural  for  mechanicd 
occupation,  but  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  former  to  the  moval 
and  physical  regeneration  of  their  boys,  they  r^;arded  every  other  con- 
sideration as  secondary. 

The  lada  were  doligbted  with  harvest  work,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  getting 
it  in.  "Just  look  here,"  exdaimcd  one  of  them  one  day,  when  he  vras  raiang 
a  huge  sbi^af  of  com  on  his  shoulders,  liaving  never  before  doubtleoB  gathena 
more  than  a  ftw  scattered  ears;  "Oh I  if  my  mother  had  this!"  ♦  •  • 
Children  should  be  employed  on  fertile  soil  where  they  can  soon  behold  the 
effect  of  their  labor.  Their  interest  in  their  occupation  can  only  bo  awikesed 
by  speedy  results,  for  even  the  morrow  seems  to  their  minds  afio*  off  Tbey 
witness  with  deh^ht  the  young  com  sprout  ih>m  the  seed  they  have  themseivcf 
sown,  and  the  vegetables  which  they  have  planted  g^wing  higher  firom  day  to 
day,  wliile  the  spectacle  of  an  abundant  harvest  attaches  them  to  the  aofl  diej 
cultivate.     ♦    » 

Bonic  of  them  are  placed  in  the  flower  and  kitchen  gardens^  where,  bendei 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  they  are  taught  how  to  bud  and  gnft 
fmit-trcoj*,  un  art  which  is  practiced  near  our  largo  towns  and  in  the  gardeni  of 
wealthy  individuals,  but  generally  much  neglected  in  the  countiy.    *    * 

To  stimulate  the  enterprising  and  active  spirits  of  our  young  laborerR,  m 
allow  thorn  to  compete  in  each  class,  among  themselves,  the  trial,  howerv, 
being  made  on  the  soil  instead  of  on  paper.  Every  mcmth  the  boys  assign  thor 
respective  places  to  each,  under  the  superintendence  of  their  master,  and  once 
in  tliroe  mouths  these  places  ore  announced  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
colony,  when  tlirce  rewards  are  granted  to  the  three  best  workers  in  each 
class — namely,  one  franc,  (9  3d,)  75  centimes,  (7|d,)  and  50  centunes,  (4{d.) 

With  regard  to  instruction  in  musia 

TTe  find  that  very  great  advantages  are  attached  to  this  pursuit.  The  stnging 
of  our  boys  promotes  good  order,  prevents  conversation  among  them  wliile 
mo\'ing  from  place  to  place,  fixes  good  thoughts  and  good  words  in  their 
memory,  and  attaches  them  to  the  institution  where  they  first  felt  these  hap|7 
influences.  *  *  *  A  knowledge  of  instrumental  music,  ensures  them  good 
pay  and  the  prospect  of  advancement  in  the  army ;  and  practioe  in  diantiiig 
gives  them  opportunities  of  bemg  usefiil  in  whatever  district  we  mtij  find  thm 
employment,  and  brings  them  into  advantageous  communication  with  the  dcfgy, 
other  respectable  mhabitants  of  the  parish;  of  this  we  have  alraady  bad 
*  ctory  proof, 
ffy  individual  w\iD^Aa  vsc^qIix^^Qqa  vnrat  of  dofng  any  one  vmM  ttiif 
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thoroughly  well,  will  find  opportunities  for  taming  it  to  aooonnt  An  instaabe 
of  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  one  of  our  lads  whom  we  had  placed  in  service  at 
a  little  town  in  this  department.  He  was  amusing  himself  one  Sunday  by  per- 
forming gymnastic  feats  in  the  market-hall,  where  he  was  seen  by  some  respect- 
able boys  belonging  to  tiie  town,  who  bogged  him  to  teach  them  the  exercises. 
Thus  he  became  their  instructor,  and  they,  out  of  gratitude,  struck  up  a  friend- 
ship with  him  which  helped  to  keep  him  in  the  path  of  virtue. 

Success  of  some  kind,  and  the  sympathy  of  our  fellow  creatures,  are  necessary 
to  all  of  us.  How  many,  alas  I  unable  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  good,  have 
been  driven  to  seek  the  applause  of  the  wicked.  We  can  not  make  too  great 
an  eQbrt  to  supply  useful  and  noble  objects  of  ambition. 

Proofs  of  the  increasing  desire  for  instruction  in  the  provinces,  which  we 
lately  alluded  to,  have  reached  us  in  an  interesting  &ct  respecting  the  last  colon 
who  lefl  us,  and  who  is  in  service  with  a  farmer  of  la  Sologne. 

This  youth,  D ,  renuuned  only  a  short  time  at  the  colony,  and  departed 

before  ho  had  received  more  than  a  very  moderate  amount  of  instruction. 
Nevertheless,  he  wrote  to  us  lately  to  ask  for  some  elementary  books,  for  he 
said,  among  the  rustic  population  in  which  he  was  placed,  some  respectable 
laborers  who  could  uoitlicr  read  nor  write,  had  begged  him  to  teach  them  all  he 
knew,  promising  to  pay  him  a  franc  and  a  half  a  month ;  and  he  has  now  seven 
pupils. 

His  Icttcf  being  read  to  our  lads  gave  them  substantial  proof  of  the  a^yan- 
tages  of  knowledge,  and  his  excellent  conduct  will  ensure  us  situations  for 
thirty  of  his  comrades  in  this  department 

The  chapel,  for  the  building  of  which  the  liberality  of  Count  d'Ourches 

had  provided  the  funds,  was  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  internal 

fittings,  completed. 

The  chapel  in  the  midst  of  our  little  settlement,  and  its  steeple,  are  fiuniliar 
objects  to  which  our  lads  become  strongly  attached.  It  gives  Mettray  a  home- 
like aspect  to  their  eyes,  and  it  is  with  pain  that  they  part  from  it.  When  those 
who  are  in  service  come  to  see  us,  they  express  in  the  warmest  manner  the 
dehght  with  wliich  they  recognb.e  the  church  spire  of  the  colony.* 

All  the  outward  signs  of  religious  worship  affect  the  childish  imagination, 
and  nothing  should  be  omitted  which  can  deepen  its  impression  on  their  hearts. 
We  generally  find  them  well  disposed  in  this  respect.  The  Bretons  especially, 
all  retain  something  of  the  religious  customs  of  their  country,  and  of  the  creed 
of  their  parents. 

When  in  summer  they  practice  the  art  of  swimming,  which  is  alike  useful  in 
developing  their  physioil  powers,  and  affording  them  the  means  of  aiding  their 
fellow  creatures,  our  Breton  lads  never  plunge  into  the  water  without  first 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  they  always  wear  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  round  their  necks.  Their  companions  never  ridicule  these  outward 
signs  of  a  devotional  spirit,  which  secures  respect  because  it  is  sincere,  and 
b^des  we  have  so  effectively  brought  every  purifying  influence  to  bear,  that 
any  such  unworthy  expression  would  find  no  echo  among  our  lads. 

The  founders  of  Mettray  did  not  escape  the  censure  which  has  been 
lavished  upon  the  promoters  of  similar  undertakings  in  our  own  country, 
by  those  who  imagine  they  detect  injustice  to  the  innocent  in  the  attempt 
to  reclaim  the  guilty.  Is  then  their  reformation  a  boon  conferred  on  the 
guilty  alone  ?  Is  it  no  benefit  to  the  innocent  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
but  more  especially  the  latter,  since  it  is  his  class  which  suffers  most 
firom  the  deeds,  whether  of  violence  or  dishonesty,  of  our  criminal  popula- 
tion, to  be  relieved  from  at  least  some  portion  of  the  risk  to  which  he  is 
exposed  from  their  brutal  and  thievish  propensities?    May  we  not  esteem 


*  We  asked  ooe  of  them  if  he  enjored  comiof  back  among  ua ;  he  replied  with  a  moat  naXva 
ezpreaaioD  of  plearare,  **  Monsieur  Demeta,"  (for  oar  lada  rarelj  uae  the  title  of  Director  J 
^  when  I  catch  aifht  of  the  irteepie  of  the  colony,  I  can't  walk  anj  loncer ;  I  am  fixoad  Vft 
run."    Letter  from  If.  Damcu  to  ttm  JmtrmU  4n  JBoanomliCct.   liBnan  V^^^l^ 
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as  •  Yery  real  benefit  to  all  who  share  it,  the  consdoiisaess  that  some 
effort  is  being  made  to  rescue  our  fellow  creatures,  sank,  often  bj  no 
fiiult  of  theirs,  in  misery  and  crime,  and  by  teaching  them  to  use  to  the 
advantage  instead  of  the  injury  of  mankind,  the  powers  with  which  thcj 
have  been  gifted  by  our  common  Father,  to  make  them  usefii]  memberi 
of  the  great  human  family  ?  Again,  is  it  no  blessing  to  the  honest  and 
meritorious  parents  of  the  humbler  classes  who  can  not  watch  over  their 
ofl&pring  as  the  more  wealthy  are  able  to  do,  to  have  their  children  saved 
fh>m  the  contamination  of  evil  companions  by  the  removal  of  these  from 
among  them?  That  it  is  so  regarded  by  them  we  happen  to  have  con- 
vincing proof  in  the  fact  related  by  Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory,  that  an 
Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen,  established  for  the  reception  of  the  nxMt 
degraded  children  in  the  town,  was  warmly  supported  by  the  working 
classes,  who,  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  while  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  contributed  £150,  subscribed  themselves  £260  toward  id 
funds,  assigning  as  a  reason  for  this  liberality,  that  their  diildren  bad 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  clearance  from  the  streets  of  the  youi^ 
vagrants  who  formerly  infested  them,  corrupting  whoever  they  came  in 
contact  with.* 

« 

We  maintain  that  great  as  is  the  boon  conferred  upon  every  indrvidul 
reclaimed  from  a  life  of  crime,  the  advantage  to  society  if  of  no  less  mag- 
nitude ;  and  when  such  reformation  is  effected  by  a  system  like  that  in 
operation  at  Mettray,  and  at  many  other  institutions  at  home  and  abroad, 
where  the  material  condition  of  the  inmates  is  so  regulated  as  to  afford 
no  temptation  to  the  criminal,  or  cause  of  envy  to  the  honest  poor,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  is  attended  with  no  more  incidental  evil  than 
is  inseparable  from  every  thing  human.  To  dispute  in  which  of  the  gnat 
works  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  we  ought  to  engage,  is  a  melan- 
choly waste  of  that  energy  for  all  of  which  ample  employment  may  be 
found.  Let  us  earnestly  apply  ourselves  to  the  task  lying  nearest  oar 
hands,  and  rest  assured  that  so  we  are  best  promoting  the  interests  of 
our  fellow  creatures ;  but  on  this  point  we  can  not  do  better  than  quote 
the  words  of  the  Directors  of  Mtttray : 

It  has  often  been  said^  "  before  you  improve  the  lot  of  criminals,  and  tiy  to 
reclaim  tliom  from  their  Bins,  you  should  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  reform  the  vices  of  society."  This  is  telling  us  to  relinquish  our  endeavor 
to  remove  the  causes  and  repair  the  effects  of  the  evil  round  about  us,  in  order 
to  snatch  hastily  at  the  good  which  all  desire  to  attain.  Undoubtedly  the  sorei 
which  cover  the  social  body,  are  numerous,  and  we  ought  to  study  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  and  sock  to  dry  up  its  source ;  but  while  the  acoompUiiiment  of  tlai 
great  work  is  yet  unfultlllod,  and  while  the  best  means  to  attain  it  are  being 
developed,  let  each  apply  himself  to  one  sore,  and  heal  it  if  he  can ;  be  wiS 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  around  him,  and  meanwhile  each  separate  cure  wlQ 
hasten  the  restoration  of  tlie  whole  body  to  perfect  health. 

The  report  for  1844  was  read  on  the  12th  of  May,  of  that  year,  M.  Dn* 
chatel,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  presiding  on  the  occasion.  In  the  oonni 
of  his  address  he  said : — 

Since  the  foundation  of  Mettray,  not  only  the  duties  of  my  office,  bnt 
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and  personal  ^jmpathy  in  the  undertaking,  hare  led  me  to  watdi  its  pgugrwi 
0108617.  During  a  recent  yisit  I  have  been  able  to  obsenre  with  mj  own  eyea 
how  rally,  under  the  guidance  of  the  capable  and  excellent  men  who  deyoto 
their  lives  to  this  noble  work,  the  results  obtained  respond  to  the  hopes  of  the 
founders  and  firiends  of  the  colony.  It  is  a  grand  and  touching  spectacle  to 
behold  those  lads  trained  to  order  and  to  labor,  strengthened  and  purified  by 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  spiritual  care  they  receive,  and  yet  restrained 
by  a  discipline  strict  though  beneficent,  in  accordance  with  the  origin  and  the 
aim  of  the  institution. 

MoraUy  lost  while  yet  in  childhood,  through  tlie  neglect  of  their  parents  and 
the  contaminating  example  of  vice,  our  prisons  in  the  old  state  of  things  would 
hftve  left  the  greater  part  of  them  sunk  in  crime  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  But 
you  convert  them  into  honest  and  industrious  laborers,  and  through  your  exer- 
tions society  no  longer  regards  them  as  enemies  to  be  pursued  and  punished, 
but  as  instruments  useful  to  the  welfare  of  alL  When  I  examined  the  colony 
in  its  minutest  details,  and  made  myself  acquainted  with  its  daily  course  of 
events,  I  felt  what  a  rich  reward  for  their  devotion  and  their  labor,  must  the 
results  attained  and  the  hopes  engendered,  afford  day  by  day  to  its  two  Direo- 
tora,  M.  M.  Demetz  and  de  fir^tigneres  de  Courteilles,  whose  very  names  I  lore 
to  pronounce. 

In  this  report  we  find  the  following  passage : — 

Deeply  convinced  of  the  importance  of  first  impressions,  we  make  it  a  point 
to  fetch  our  lads  ourselves  from  prison.  Tlie  intimacy  which  a  journey  pro- 
duces, and  the  confidence  resulting  thence  will  be  at  once  understood.  Three 
days  of  traveling  will  moke  you  better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  your 
companion,  than  a  whole  year  of  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life,  and  we  can 
not  too  soon  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  our  lads,  so  as  to  know 
what  methods  we  can  most  successfully  employ  for  their  reformation ;  possibly 
it  is  for  want  of  studying  the  moral  constitution  of  man  as  carefully  as  the 
physical,  that  hitherto  so  little  comparatively  has  been  accomplished  by 
education. 

During  the  journey  we  converse  with  the  lads,  and  more  especially  we  allow 
them  to  talk  among  themselves  in  our  presence,  by  which  we  discover  much  of 
the  tendency  of  their  minds,  and  of  the  secret  motives  which  guide  them ;  thus, 
too,  from  the  very  first,  we  have  opportunities  of  observing  whether  they  are 
soberly  or  intempemtcly  inclined,  whether  neat  or  slovenly,  lively  or  dull,  all 
of  which  characteristics  inevitably  reveal  themselves  in  the  familiarity  which 
traveling  permits. 

When  engagements  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  going  ourselves  to  fetch  our 
new  colons,  and  of  witnessing  the  first  hope  of  liberty  kindle  in  their  hearts,  we 
depute  benevolent  individuals,  whom  we  can  entirely  trust,  to  supply  our 
place.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

On  reaching  the  colony  our  first  care  is  to  distribute  these  new  recruits 
among  our  families  that,  being  widely  dispersed,  any  unfavorable  influence  they 
might  exercise  shall  be  concentrated  as  Uttle  as  possible,  and  so  also  that  the 
old  colons  may,  by  their  example  and  advice,  predispose  the  new  ones  to  obey 
our  wishes.    ♦    ♦ 

Inscribed  on  the  front  of  one  of  our  houses  are  the  words,  "  Let  us  love  one 
another;  for  charity  comes  firom  Ood."  This  precept,  which  has  penetrated 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  our  lads,  exercises  a  potent  influence  on  their  habits. 

We  can  affirm,  strange  and  almost  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  that  among 
our  boys,  who  have  hitherto  lived  among  companions  indul^ng  the  grossest 
propensities,  and  who  have  had  none  but  the  most  brutal  examples  before  them, 
nothing  is  more  rare  than  a  rude  or  coarse  action,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  never  occurs  an  opportunity  of  helping  and  comforting  each  other  of 
which  they  do  not  eagerly  avail  themselves.  Thus,  if  one  of  their  comradei  is 
dangerously  ill,  the  struggle  is  for  permission  to  watch  at  his  bed-side;  and 
their  eagerness  in  this  respect  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  we  find  it  neoes- 
avy  to  treat  the  privilege  to  discharge  this  irksome  duty  as  a  reward. 

The  organ  in  oar  chapel  ii  played  by  a  blind  joaUi,  wboee  infiimSlbj  ^aa 
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«ZiCi(ed  the  compassion  of  our  boys;  one  of  them  said,  **I  wmild  £^ad^  gife  tuo 

of  my  fingers  to  get  him  bade  his  two  ejea."* 

Some  persons,  though  approving  in  many  respects  the  syBtem  pursued  al 
ICettray,  have  not  concealed  from  us  their  opinion  that  we  en^ploy  too  large  A 
staff  of  officers. 

Doubtless  they  would  be  right  if  ours  wore  simply  an  industrial  institutioii, 
and  our  object  were  solely  to  instruct  each  lad  in  some  trade. 

In  a  fiictoiy  a  single  superintendent  may  overlook  fifty  pupils  in  a  workshopL 
But  morality  can  not  be  tauglit  like  a  trade,  and  very  different  oare  and  trea^ 
ment  are  re<iuired  to  reform  the  character  of  a  child  fit>m  what  will  suffice  to 
train  bis  fingers. 

Without  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  superintendence  in  the  oaae  of  field  woik 
and  fkmiing  operations,  where  the  laborers  are  necessarily  much  dispersed,  to 
replace  evil  by  good  aspirations  is  a  task  which  can  never  be  accomplished  but 
by  often  repeated  eflbrtR,  and  the  employment  o^  we  might  almost  say,  a 
superintonduDt  to  each  individual  cliild  we  have  to  watch  over.     ^    *    «    * 

Although  in  our  choice  of  occupation  for  them  we  always  consider  the  natu- 
ral tastes  of  our  young  laborers,  we  do  not  therepy  escape  requests  for  pennii> 
sion  to  change  from  one  to  another;  but  this  arises  from  the  natural  te^ency 
which  exists  in  the  child,  and  in  tlie  man  too,  to  imagine  that  the  worst  of  ^ 
positions  is  the  one  he  happens  to  occupy. 

We  have,  therefore,  made  it  a  rule  that,  before  such  permission  can  be 
granted,  the  applicant  must  have  risen  to  be  one  of  Uie  tliree  highest  lads  in  the 
workshop  where  ho  was  first  placed,  and  that  his  name  shall  be  found  on  tbe 
Tablet  of  Honor.  Thus,  not  l)eing  diitcouraged  by  a  decided  refiisal,  and  feeling 
that  compliance  with  his  winh  is  only  delayed,  he  returns  to  work  with  re- 
doubliMl  energy,  and  soon  attains  the  rank  which  liad  been  made  the  condition 
of  change.  But  havmg  by  this  time  overcome  the  uiore  important  difficuhiei 
of  his  tnidc,  and  pleased  with  his  success,  gratified,  too,  by  the  Uttle  reward 
granted  in  such  cases,  and  witli  the  praise  he  receives,  he  becomes  tbe  mort 
desirous  of  all  concerned  to  persevere  in  the  calling  from  which  he  has  aliea47 
reaped  so  many  advantages. 

Thus  we  overcome  in  our  lads  tliat  love  of  change  which  induces  men  to  take 
up  one  vocation  after  another,  and  often  renders  them  incompetent  to  succeed 
in  any  one ;  and  it  is  the  nK>re  important  to  do  this,  because  our  boys  seldom 
stay  more  tlian  three  years  with  us,  a  period  absolutely  necessary  for  acquiring 
any  trade. 

The  Tablet  of  Honor  continued  to  present  very  encouraging  results 
Out  of  more  than  three  hundred  colons,  several  of  whom  had  arrired 
80  recently  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  have  yet  attained  the  dis- 
tinction, the  names  of  188  were  there  inscribed,  and  it  is  fhrther  men- 
tioned that  during  the  last  three  months  of  1848,  only  nine  names  were 
erased  out  of  104 — erasure,  bo  it  remembered,  following  immediately  on 
any  breach  of  rules. 

Four  colons  died  in  1848. 

Among  the  lads  wo  have  lost  by  death,  there  was  one  whoee  last  momentt 
were  deeply  touching,  and  produced  a  great  impression  on  his  companians. 
This  was  Bassiere,  aged  IC,  whose  conduct  had  been  irreproachable  ever  since 
he  came  among  us.  Klocted  an  Elder  Brother  by  his  family  circle,  he  dis- 
charged the  dutitfl  of  his  office  with  zeal,  firmness  and  entire  self-devotion. 
There  never  was  a  calmer  death-bed  than  bis;  his  countenance  wore  a  smile, 
and  as  his  end  approached  the  expression  of  his  features  was  that  of  the  meet 

'  NewD  that  a  fire  had  tnirat  forth  in  a  factory  near  ua  arrhred  one  daj,  and  lo  wm  mi^ 
titea  and  a  half  uur  lads  had  started  at  full  speed  for  the  scene  of  the  diaiUr,  wtth  their  ir» 
encine  and  all  the  necenarv  apparatua. 

We  were  already  half  way  there  when  we  were  informed  that  the  fire  had  been  ffsc  nadir. 
ThouKh  rejoiced  that  the  eVU  had  been  put  an  end  to,  the  bojs  were  sadly  die^nolatsd  ia 
losinft  this  opportunity  for  aUesting  their  courage,  and  it  is  imposMble  to  exprea  t&e  BiioitiA> 
cation  and  resret  evinced  hy  those  of  our  colons  who  were  ooder  punWimenC  at  Om  tlB% 

-"  who,  in  accordance  with  our  rules,  were  not  permitted  the  fratiAcatioD  of  rWdBgMir 
in  the  endeatoc  to  ifint\^«Vx  t^k>w  creatures. 
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perfect  sereoHj;  he  ipoke  of  a  Aiture  life  with  eameBt  pietj,  and  telling  them 
of  heaven  he  besought  his  brother  colons  to  be  obedient  and  g^tefiil  to  their 
masters,  who  endeavored  so  sincerely  to  make  them  happy.  He  asked  to  die 
in  the  arms  of  II.  de  Courteilles,  whom  he  called  his  fitther. 

Of  the  90  lads  who  had  already  quitted  the  colony,  79  were  irreproach- 
able in  conduct,  and  four  only  had  fidlen  again  into  the  hands  of  the 

police ;  one  of  them  being  the  poor  lad  T ,  of  whom  wo  heard  in  • 

ibrmer  report,  whose  desire  to  help  his  mother,  induced  him  to  give  up 
A  good  situation  at  Tours,  and  return  to  his  native  place  whore  the  diffl- 
colties  and  temptations  he  encountered  caused  his  ruin. 

Of  the  79,  one  who  had  entered  a  Zouave  regiment  with  two  other 
colons,  was  their  guide  and  support,  and  by  his  good  advice  preserved 
them  fix>m  going  astray.  Another,  named  Blay,  had  been  placed  as 
contre-maitre  at  a  small  reformatory  school  in  Bretagne,  whence  the 
manager  wrote  that  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  him,  and  was 
unable  to  thank  the  Directors  of  Mettray  sufficiently  for  having  sent  him 
80  excellent  an  officer. 

Another,  named  Boscher,  had  been  placed  in  a  situation  in  la  Sologne, 
where  he  soon  acquired  his  employer's  confidence,  and  became  his  farm 
bailiflE: 

Sent  to  Paris  to  fetch  a  sum  of  4,000  francs,  (£400,)  Boscher  dischargod  his 
oommission  not  only  faithfully  but  prudently,  for  having  heard  of  the  temptations 
whidi  a  stay  there  would  afford,  he  resisted  the  wiflh  to  see  something  of  the 
metropolis,  and  reinaiuing  only  long  enougli  to  fhlflll  his  errand,  he  brought  the 
money  safely  to  his  mapter.  Being  afterward  trusted  to  sell  some  cattle,  he 
made  an  excellent  bargain,  and  received  300  francs  as  their  price.  But  Boe- 
dber's  prudence  failed  him  this  time;  lie  iUlowed  himself  to  be  tempted  into  a 
tavern  by  one  of  the  purcba.sers,  and  very  little  accustomed  to  wine  he  soon 
became  completely  intoxicated.  Meanwhile  the  village  clock  had  struck  ten, 
end  Boscher  was  not  returned ;  he  was  anxiously  watched  for ;  toward  eleven 
the  rumbling  of  a  cart  was  heard ;  Boscher  was  come  home,  but  ho  was  dead 
drunk. 

He  was  searched,  but  no  money  appeared,  and  it  was  in  vain  they  asked  him 
what  had  become  of  it.  The  next  day  his  master,  who  was  resolved  to  dis- 
charge him,  questioned  him  again,  but  he  could  recollect  nothing  of  what  had 
happened.  Another  servant,  however,  who  liad  been  desired  to  use  the  cart 
which  Boscher  had  taken  the  day  before,  found  some  pieces  of  money  among 
the  straw,  where  on  carefully  searching  further,  and  by  an  extraordinary  and 
most  happy  chance,  the  whole  sum  was  discovered,  not  a  single  coin  being 
miasing.  Great  was  the  delight  of  the  poor  lad,  to  whom,  however,  liis  master 
thought  it  right  to  speak  very  severely.  His  fiiult  was  a  source  of  deep  regret 
to  him,  and  ho  redoubled  his  efibrts  to  atone  for  it  We  have  since  hoard  that 
lor  some  time  past  he  has  again  enjoyed  his  master's  entire  confidence,  and  has 
never  since  done  anjrthing  to  forfeit  it 

Surprise  may  be  felt  that  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  at  the 
colony,  and  have  afterward  done  well,  should  be  so  freely  mentioned, 
and  many  persons  may  imagine  that  the  less  said  of  such  antecedents 
the  better,  if  the  ex-colon  is  to  succeed  in  life.  Far,  however,  fix>m  the 
chrcumstance  of  his  having  been  at  Mettray  militating  against  him,  it  is 
absolutely  an  advantage  to  him  to  have  it  known.    Thus, 

The  Oomte  d*Omano,  commandant  of  the  9th  military  division,  being  present 
when  our  lads  were  passmg  under  review,  and  observing  in  the  ranks  a  former 
ookm,  who  then  wore  tlie  uniform  of  an  hussar,  he  kindly  said  to  him,  "  The 
thne  yon  have  been  at  Mettray  shall  be  reckoned  in  your  fiiyor.'' 
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oooapatioiM,  eat  «t  the  same  table,  and  kneel  befijre  the  flams  altar,  the  only 
difference  between  them  ia  in  their  dresa.  *  *  Every  meeting  tenda  to  mu« 
tiial  encouragement^  and  the  good  example  which  each  affords  to  the  other, 
seems  to  impose  by  tacit  consent  an  obligation  to  conduct  themselves  welL 
Some  of  our  lads  are  already  earning  200  finance,  (£8,)  a  year,  as  farm  servanti^ 
[in  addition  of  course  to  b<Mkrd  and  lodging,]  and  the  advantages  whidi  these 
eig'oy  create  a  little  useful  emulation  among  die  rest 

Mettray,  containing  aa  it  does  lads  from  fifty-two  departments,  offers  many 
points  of  interest  to  the  psychologist  During  five  jrears  of  experience  and  ob- 
servation we  have  become  convinced  of  the  strong  influence  which  his  birth- 
plaoe  exercises  on  man,  and  how  completely  be  is  a  type  of  its  characteristics. 
The  Breton  is  obstinate,  persevering,  religious  and  devout ;  he  is  best  suited  for 
field  labor.  The  Norman  and  Alsacian  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  take  care  of 
animals.  Wo  have  received  eighty-four  Parisians  at  the  colony,  in  whom  we 
have  observed  an  absence  of  premeditated  wrongdoing,  and  an  abundance  of 
intelligence  and  vivacity,  accompanied,  however,  by  a  want  of  discipline  and  aa 
amount  of  levity,  whid^  yielded  only  to  the  firmest  rule  and  severest  means  o£ 
correction ;  by  addressing  ourselves,  however,  to  their  understanding,  we  have 
never  failed  to  produce  an  impression,  and  have  in  the  end  subdued  them,  by 
attaching  them  to  us.  One  of  them  said  to  liis  clief  de  fiimille,  "I  could  very 
well  get  away  (torn  the  colony;  nothing  would  be  easier;  and  I  have  often 
wished  to  try,  but  thinking  of  the  confidence  our  Directors  put  in  us  I  oould 
never  find  it  in  my  heart  to  do  it" 

It  was  found  necessary  this  year  to  sow  a  much  greater  breadth  of 
land  than  before  with  com,  and  it  was  accordingly  determined  to  rent  an 
additional  tract  At  the  same  time  11  Augustin  was  engaged  as  Agri- 
cultural Superintendent,  of  whose  skillfbl  management  and  its  important 
results  we  shall  hear  shortly. 

Sheds,  store-rooms,  granary,  carthouses,  a  building  for  storing  agricul- 
tural implements  and  one  for  flour,  stables,  a  diary,  a  kitchen  for  the  use 
of  the  carters,  and  for  cooking  food  for  the  live  stock,  had  been  added  to 
the  colony  during  the  past  year,  while  in  the  course  of  the  next  it  was 
hoped  that  various  other  farm  buildings,  including  sheep-pens  and  cow- 
hooses,  would  be  completed. 

As  had  happened  on  former  occamons,  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment honored  the  annual  meeting  of  the  SocieU  Patemelle^  (held  in  Maj, 
1846,)  with  his  presence. 

It  was  M.  de  Salvandy,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  presided 
this  year.  He  delivered  an  eloquent  address  in  which,  after  describing 
the  position  and  duties  of  an  ordinary  teacher,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of 
Mettray : 

You,  gentlemen,  have  set  yourselves  a  more  difficult  and  even  a  nobler  task: 
you  take  under  your  care  the  corrupted  child,  who  has  plunged  into  vice,  and 
lh>m  vice  into  crime,  whose  mental  and  moral  being  ahke  must  be  reformed: 
whose  misled  and  depraved  soul  would  become  more  and  more  deeply  steeped 
in  iniquity  if  you  did  not  intervene  to  save  him  fh)m  himself  and  to  save  society 
firom  his  precocious  wickedness. 

This  task  you  have  undertaken — and  more  than  undertaken,  you  have  suo- 
ceeded  in  it  You  have  proved  that  virtue  is  inherent  in  the  human  breast; 
that  the  good  seed  planted  there  by  the  hand  of  God,  may  always  be  fbund  by 
man  if  only  he  truly  endeavor  to  seek  and  to  foster  it;  ttiat  there  is  no  insur- 
mountable barrier  in  the  path  flrom  crime  to  virtue ;  that  the  &llen  being  whose 
eril  course  aaddena  the  beholder,  and  terrifiea  society,  is  our  fellow  creature 
■till;  that  we  may  yet  discover  in  him  the  man  whom  God  has  made^  and  who 
li  o^wble  of  loving  and  serving  Him. 

ndi  Ifstthiy  k«  •  ohvaofew  Of  its  own,  aiiAlast  M^ 
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of  public  bcnevolenoe,  among  all  the  vahiable  institutiona  which  are  one  of  tte 
>^lories  of  our  ngc;  for,  gentlemen,  this  age,  tliough  we  sometimes  grcatlr  de- 
preciatu  it,  ia  not  only  rendered  great  by  all  its  creations  of  art,  by  all  its'mar- 
vels  of  industry,  whieh  foree  back  the  limits  put  to  man's  pont'ers,  which  in 
every  sense  enlarge  our  univen«e,  and  double  the  time  that  hitherto  ProTidenoe 
had  allotted  us ;  it  will  be  prized  in  time  to  come,  for  the  spirit  of  devotion  in 
man  to  man,  fur  the  oudoavor  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  those  who  are  thi*m«elTes 
unequal  to  the  task,  by  tliem  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  happier  ciR'um- 
stances;  finally,  for  all  these  institutions  both  beneficent  and  useful  whidi  meet 
our  eyes  on  every  side.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Uncon.sciously,  gentlemen,  I  have  related  your  own  history;  I  have  traced 
out  the  conn«e  taken  by  the  Societi  PaterwUt^  indicating  the  good  it  baa 
efibcted,  and  wluit  has  been  accomplished  by  the  admirable  institution  at 
Mottrny. 

What  8])ectac]e  could  be  more  striking  than  that  afforded  by  tlie  distinguished 
men  wiio  surround  me  lalx)ring  together  in  this  good  work — ^men  who  have 
grown  old  in  the  great  affairs  of  France,  and  who  now  devote  the  expt^rieure 
gained  at  the  head  of  the  state  to  an  agricultural  penitentiary  which  seeks  un- 
obtrusively  to  reform  criminals. 

But,  in  descending  to  undertake  that  charge,  they  are  fai  from  lowering: 
thcmrtclves;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  raised  in  the  estimation  of  others,  aDii 
in  their  own,  lur  they  have  undertaken  a  task  at  once  the  noblest  and  the  mo«t 
diflit.'ult — to  restore  cliiklren  to  SLX!iety,  citizt^ns  to  the  state,  souls  to  GoiK 

\\}'  wiioin  was  Met  tray  founded?  By  that  magiHtrato  who,  after  luiving  from 
the  scat  of  justicre  visited  the  culprit  with  chastisement,  sought  him  and  never 
quitted  him  till  purille<l  by  rvpi>ntan(H?.  By  whom  besides?  By  that  die* 
tiiigui.shed  man,  by  that  soldier,  illustrious  as  are  all  who  boar  his  name,  wlio 
having  by  (.'lioicH^  sprnt  his  life  in  profound  seclusion,  has  now  surrounded  it 
involuntarily,  and  without  seeking  to  do  so,  with  a  brilliant  halo;  iu  perfbrmiLiir 
a  gocKl  and  lioly  work  ho  sought,  by  a  path  which  ho  believed  to  be  unseen 
and  unknown,  the  sittisfuction  of  hiri  own  conscience,  but  he  found  glory,  the 
purest  oi'uU  glory,  that  whieh  cn)wns  the  benefactor  of  mankind. 

Let  nio  indulge  a  personal  reminiscence.  The  founder  of  Mettray  and  I  were 
school-fellows.  Wo  met  again  boneuth  our  country's  flag.  Since  then  tluny 
years  have  passed  away — wliat  years  they  have  been  you  well  know.  During 
these  Uiirty  3'ears  we  have  never  met ;  our  paths  in  life  have  been  different  in 
all  respects,  and  we  remained  wholly  unknown  to  each  other;  his  course  was 
voluntarily  a  hidden  one,  mine  was  involuntarily  patent  and  stirring;  and  here 
by  chance  to-day,  if  such  tilings  can  be  said  to  happen  by  cliance,  we  have  un- 
expecte<lly  met  to  promote  the  interi'sts  of  Mettray,  which  we  shall  each  have 
aido<l,  he  by  the  devotion  of  his  life.  I  simply  by  appearing  amongst  you  for  a 
moment.  For  even  thus  do  I  aid  it^  but  because  it  is  not  I  merely  who  am 
here — it  is  the  st^ite,  it  is  popular  power,  it  is  royal  authority,  which,  alike  be- 
nefioent  an<l  watchful,  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  bcforo  you,  and  in  wbow 
name  I  exprcSvS  sympathy  and  respect  toward  the  good  work  in  which  you  VK 
engaged. 

Just  before  leaving  the  meeting  he  again  addressed  it  in  the  follow^ 
tcnns: — 

I  am  astoiiL'ihcd  to  find  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  must  l« 
deeply  interested  in  the  moral  results  obtained  at  Mettray,  should  contribu^ 
less  than  any  other  department  of  government  to  this  undertaking.  I  ni 
raise  the  aid  alfordecj  annually  by  the  office  of  Public  Instruction  to  tlie  auiovbLl 
granted  ]>y  tlie  Ministers  of  Agriculture  and  of  Commerce,  namely,  12m'0 
francs,  (£  iso.)  or  7,000  francs  more,  yearly,  to  spend  on  your  noble  euieriMnx. 

I  beg  pardon  for  thus  disarranging  the  accounts  of  your  able  finanoicj 
Gouin,  who.  after  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  France,  has  undew 
the  same  honorable  post  at  Mettray,  devoting  lumsclf  to  it  with  unweoriodi 

The  more  extended  agricultural  operations  entered  into  the  prec^ 
jcar  arc  described  by  M.  dc  Gasparin  in  a  speech  which,  as  relatui^K  to  b 
'elopment  of  one  \)TaxicXv  cA  V!tv^  ^^K^tknifiL^  qC  the  institation  lo  im] 
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in  itg  results  that  it  may  cUim  to  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  we  feel  ourselyes  justified  In 
quoting  at  length : 

In  calling  the  institation,  which  it  had  founded  at  Mettray,  an  agricultural 
colony,  the  SodeU  PatemeiOe  incurred  a  very  serious  obligation  toward  the 
publia  It  found  it  no  easy  task  to  organize  a  large  school  of  agriculture  finom 
the  elements  there  collected.  What  was  its  staff?  Some  very  young,  feeble 
and  sickly  children,  who  had  been  intrusted  to  it  for  far  too  short  a  time. 
What  was  its  field  of  operations?  It  had  only  12  hectares,  [30  acres,]  of  land, 
including  that  upon  which  the  buildings  stood.  What  was  its  agricultural 
capital?  It  resources  were  barely  sufficient  for  its  wants,  and  all  extraordinaiy 
receipts  had  been  already  employed,  or  were  tied  up  for  years  to  come,  in  order 
to  erect  the  buildings  necessary  to  the  undertaking.  It  was  in  this  state  of 
things  that  the  Society,  feeling  how  much  its  future  welfere  depended  on  the 
fiilfiUmont  of  its  obligations,  and  how  important  it  was  to  hasten  the  fell  per- 
formance of  its  promises,  undertoook  to  bestow  upon  the  country  a  real  rarm 
school 

Thus  was  realized  the  title  it  had  assumed — thus  will  the  children  committed 
to  its  care  be  put  in  a  respectable  position  in  life,  one  fevorable  to  their  health 
and  to  their  morals,  one  which  will  withdraw  them  from,  the  temptations  of  our 
large  towns,  which  will  save  them  fix>m  relapsing  into  crime,  and  will  ensure 
them  constant  employment 

To  put  this  plan  in  execution  the  Society  took  upon  a  long  lease  a  tract  of 
about  203  hectares,  [500  acres,]  of  tolerably  good  land  at  a  rent  of  11,660  franca^ 
[£466,  8«.J  This  hmd  bordered  the  colony  on  one  side,  uid  there  were  stand- 
mg  upon  it  two  farm  buildings,  in  which  two  families  of  colons  were  placed, 
who  are  thus  located  at  the  extreme  end  of  our  territory. 

This  step  happily  accomplished,  there  remained  another  and  far  more  difficott 
one  to  be  taken — that  of  finding  a  skillfhl  agricultural  superintendent  who 
should  save  us  from  those  mistakes  which  inexperience  can  never  avoid,  wiial- 
ever  be  the  enterprise  embarked  in. 

We  fixed  upon  M.  Augustin,  who  was  already  known  by  his  success  in  other 
similar  undertakings,  and  who  has  justified  our  most  suiguine  expectations.  Ha 
has  evinced  in  the  course  of  this  year  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  profession,  the 
power  of  seeing  at  a  glance  what  is  right  to  be  done,  and  an  amount  of  reeohH 
tion  without  which  all  other  qualities  are  useless. 

The  shoal  upon  which  agricultural  imdertakings  are  most  often  wrecked  it 
the  insufficiency  of  capital  expended  in  cultivation ;  much  more  is  thought  of- 
acquiring  a  vast  extent  of  land  than  of  retaining  the  fhnds  whidi  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  it  fi^iitfuL  We  took  care  not  to  fall  mto  this  error,  and  knew 
well  the  largo  sum  which  we  must  have  at  our  command  if  we  would  not  drag 
on  for  many  years  in  an  inferior  position,  which  would  have  compromised  the 
institution,  and  thrown  discredit  upon  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  eyes  of  our 
lads  and  of  our  neighbors,  who  were  very  attentively  watching  for  the  result  of 
our  scheme  with  no  lack  of  unfevorable  predictions  respecting  it 

Our  calculations,  founded  on  circumstances  analogons  to  our  own,  proved 
that  we  should  need  an  amount  of  capital,  m  cattle,  revenue,  or  else  in  labor, 
equivalent  to  180  fiancs,  (£7,  49.  Od,)  per  hectare,  or  about  36,000  firanci^ 
(£1,440,)  and  the  same  value  in  labor  and  manure,  besides  implements,  with 
which  fortunately  we  were  already  tolerably  well  supplied.  A  sum,  however, 
of  60,000  firancs,  (£2,400,)  we  needed  to  have  at  our  disposal  immediately  la 
order  to  begm  our  i^cultural  operations. 

This  amount  we  obtained,  thanks  to  the  credit  granted*  us  by  our  excellent 
colleague,  M.  Gouin.  One-half  is  secured  upon  our  live  stock,  the  value  of 
iri^ch  has  increased  and  continues  to  increase  daOy ;  the  other,  namely,  the  cost 
of  cultivation,  is  provided  fer  by  the  harvest  we  have  gathered.  The  i^pear^ 
ance  of  the  crops  in  the  month  of  April,  when  M.  Augustin  entered  upon  hie 
duties,  was  fer  fiom  promising  any  such  result;  on  the  contrary,  indeed  It 
esemed  then  as  though  it  would  scairoefy  repay  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

His  knowledge  and  resolution,  however,  soon  altered  this  state  of  thingi. 
Purcaiviug  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  seed-com,  he  forth wi^  v^uchsae^ 
■dma  «tim  BoraiB  in  Ttmn  with  iHiioh  he  oorerad  Vi,  v^Qom^^ 
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^iwiA  to  sow  dorer  upon  the  wbe«t  Its  condition  dianged  rspidlf ,  nd  ft 
yidded  a  magnifloent  hairest  amounting  in  Tahie  to  moie  than  40,000  franoi^ 
(£1,600.)  Meanwhile  all  the  &llow  ground  had  been  prepared  and  sown  with 
Tarious  crops,  potatoes,  beet  root,  carrots  and  rutabagaSi  which  enabled  ns  to 
ftad  78  cows  from  this  land  which  hitherto  had  been  nnprodocliTe.  In  the  or- 
dinary coQise  of  affairs,  with  a  less  skillftd  superintendent^  this  ImproTement 
waoML  have  been  delayed  a  year  at  least. 

We  might  give  you  details  of  the  agricultural  results  obtained  at  If  ettray  Hum 
year,  but  we  have  thought  it  better  to  reserve  them  till  next  season,  when  our 
position  disembarrassed  from  the  peculiar  drcumstanoes  inddeot  to  the  lint 
year  of  such  an  enterprise,  may  be  dearly  and  simply  set  forth  in  sndi  a  mannsr 
m  to  justify  the  highest  expectations  fh>m  the  ability  of  our  OTeraeer,  and  the 
lealous  care  of  those  in  authority.  But  the  result  already  gained  is  sonwwfaat 
ramarkabla  To  have  got  such  crops  fhnn  the  very  first  year,  after  pajing  rent, 
repairing  ibe  mistakes  of  the  former  tenant,  and  bringing  the  land  into  exceUem 
condition, — to  dose  our  accounts  with  a  dear  profit^  and  fh>m  badly  sown  im- 
porerished  land,  ooming  into  it  when  the  young  com  was  in  a  deplorable  state, 
to  have  obtained  a  harvest  worth,  at  a  rough  calculation,  67,000  francs,  fh)m 
land  paying  11,660  firancs  rent,  is,  I  yenture  to  say,  a  feat  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  another  example. 

An  early  passage  in  the  report  for  1849  demonstrates  the  firm  root 
tiie  institution  had  taken.  It  was  no  longer  an  ezperimeDt-^t  was  a 
■access. 


At  our  eariy  meetings,  when  the  colony  was  still  in  its  cndle^  and  was  jet 
icarcdy  understood;  when  its  object  was  hardly  comprehended  by  the  pablic^ 
and  the  expediency  of  our  course  might  appear  doubtral,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Directors  to  enter  into  full  details,  and  to  answer  objections  raised  by  persons  of 
weight  and  reflection ;  it  was  their  duty  to  overcome  the  iigurious  pr^udioe  of 
those  who  recognised  our  lads  only  as  culprits  condemned  by  the  law,  whose 
reformation  appeared  chimerical ;  thank  God  success  has  crowned  our  efforti^ 
your  labor  is  appreciated,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  youths  at  Mettnj 
oome  there  to  receive  moral  training,  and  not  to  undergo  punnhment. 

Your  example  has  not  been  barren;  generous  hearts  have  been  filled  with  a 
noble  emulation,  and  numerous  cdonies,  the  ofii^pring  of  joors^  have  been 
founded  in  several  departments;  we  may  unhesitatingiy  affirm  that  yoor  eaoss 
is  now  established,  and  that  agricultural  ookmies  have  taken  their  place  among 
the  diaritable  institutions  of  our  country. 

It  is  with  lively  satis&ction  that  we  sasure  you  of  the  oontinned  and  in- 
creasbig  prosp^ty  of  Mettray. 

We  began  with  ten  boys,  our  roof  now  shdters  four  hundred  and  twehe; 
notwithstanding  this  important  increase  in  the  number  of  our  ooIods^  order  and 
regularity  have  hwa  maintained,  and  the  disdpline  is  imrelayed.  To  obtaia 
such  results  we  have  had  to  redouble  our  care  and  vigilance;  but  wa  have  been 
admirably  seconded  by  our  officers,  to  whose  worth  we  rqjoioe  to  buwe  ttiii  op* 
portunity  of  bearing  public  testimony. 

Our  system  of  d^pline  is  mainlined  by  severe  penalties  and  hj  rswaid% 
which  we  endeavor  to  render  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  t>ur  lads. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  we  have  had  recourse  to  a  mode  of  oor> 
reotion  which  we  trust  will  be  approved  by  you.  Certain  oases  have  arisHk  ii 
which  it  appeared  to  us  domestic  correction  would  be  insufficient:  wc  desired 
that  our  wards  should  become  early  aware  of  the  severity  th^  ndj^t  enooaoler 
in  ^hat  worid  which  they  must  enter  on  leaving  us,  uid  thus  imbibe  a  nlalBiy 
dread  of  its  just  punishments.  Thus^  a  theft  having  been  ^^»""»HHi  by  one 
of  the  colons^  we  thought  it  best,  upon  the  above  considerations^  aoi  to  enB|iioy 
our  ordinary  means  of  correction;  we  informed  a  magistrate  of  the  ciroiimflaM% 
and  a  policeman  was  sent  who  arrested  the  culprit  in  the  midst  of  his  ooi 
Joit  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  a  dishonest  laborer  ai  woik  ob 
Tlie  accused  was  forthwith  tried  in  the  Court  of  Justioe  at  Tmn,  and 
liiioe  was  read  aloud  to  his  assembled  oompankma. 

Ilda  ddsplay  of  ]^lia  aalOiority^  and  the : 

Amp  JmptoJMtai,  taBdL\yy  TPftiaikcIt  Vn>a(ift\ftattna  \m  bed  i 
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But  we  are  desirous  to  add,  that  side  by  side  with  this  inexorable  seyerity^ 
without  which  obedience  could  not  be  enforced  among  a  youthful  and  restlea 
population  such  as  ours,  we  neglect  no  opportunity  for  encouraging  those  who 
respond  to  our  efibrts  to  benefit  them,  never  forgetting  that  to  pimish  effectiyeilj 
we  must  also  reward  at  the  right  time. 

After  analyzing  the  conduct  of  the  youths  who  had  already  left  ^bt 

colony,  of  whom  the  number  of  relapses  was  in  1846  only  between  six 

and  seven  per  cent,  the  report  continues :  > 

This  proportion  certainly  need  not  discourage  us,  and  yet  we  can  confident^ 
affirm  that  it  would  be  far  less  if  the  lads  remained  longer  at  Mettray ;  often  thd 
period  of  liberation  .arrives  after  <a  stay  of  only  two  or  three  years,  and  8ome> 
times  we  have  been  obliged  to  discharge  children  of  scarcely  twelve  years  of 
age.  In  this  there  is  a  double  evil  which  we  would  point  out  to  the  attention 
of  magistrates ;  time  has  not  been  allowed  to  complete  our  course  of  trainings 
and  the  lads  are  too  young  to  resist  the  bad  examples  and  pernicious  influencet 
to  which  they  are  about  to  be  exposed,  often  even  in  the  bosom  of  their  own 
f^MTii^ii^      *     *     * 

On  Christmas  day.  as  our .  lads  were  coming  away  from  evening  service,  • 
man  out  of  breath  rushed  among  us  crying,  **They  have  set  fire  to  Gkuididreel*' 
(one  of  the  outlying  iarms  of  our  institution.)  In  seven  minutes  the  engines 
and  our  lads  were  ready  to  start,  and  all  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  misfortune 
imder  the  guidance  of  *M.  Hubert,  a  gentleman  who  gave  up  an  appointment  in 
the  Fire  Brigade  at  Paris  in  order  to  come  to  Mettray.  Thanks  to  his  admirable 
direction  the  efforts  of  the  young  firemen  and  of  all  who  assembled  to  give  thfllr 
help,  were  crowned  with  speedy  success ;  in  two  hours  the  fire  was  extinguished 
witiiout  causing  more  injury  than  the  loss  of  three  thousand  trusses  of  straw; 
the  buildings  and  their  contents  being  moreover  insured. 

We  have  a  pleasant  duty  to  discharge  in  recording  the  praiseworthy  conduct 
of  li.  Hubert,  who  had  already  on  another  occasion  saved  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  life  those  of  two  workmen  who  had  fidlen  down  insensible  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well  which  we  were  having  cleaned.  Such  actions  do  not  seek  the  reward 
of  praise,  but  we  deemed  that  in  telling  you  of  our  lads,  we  ought  also  to  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  right-hearted  and  devoted  men  who  second  us  so  well 
in  the  difficult  task  we  have  undertaken,  and  who  understand  how  thus  to 
enforce  their  lessons  with  the  irresistible  power  of  example. 

The  fire  of  the  25th  of  December  appears  not  to  be  attributable  to  iU-wOL 
From  the  evidence  elicited  by  the  judicial  inquest  it  seems  that  it  was  kindM 
by  a  little  girl  whom  epilepsy  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  idiotcy.  She  hat 
been  arrested,  and  it  is  for  the  judge  to  decide  whether  she  acted  knowing, 
{avec  dUcememenL) 

This  occurrence  has  obliged  us  to  take  increased  means  of  precaution. 

Until  it  liappened,  one  person  only  remamed  during  the  night  in  charge  of 
the  outlying  farms,  the  boys  going  thither  in  the  morning  and  returning  in  tlia 
evening;  we  have  since  decided  that  henceforth  forty  boys  shall  remain  thefO 
always,  living  and  sleeping  at  the  separate  fanns.  ^^lis,  which  is  nbw  aimplj 
a  prudential  measure,  may  eventually  lead  to  the  happiest  consequences  as 
regards  the  multiplication  of  agricultural  colonies  in  France. 

In  the  outlying  fiums  which  are  members  of  Mettray,  our  system  is  seen  on 
a  limited  scale,  which  easily  admits  of  imitation,  and  visitors  may  be  oonvinoed 
by  their  own  eyes  that  an  agricultural  oolony  can  exist  with  a  very  small 
number  of  cdons,  and  yet  conwr  immense  benefit  upon  agriculture. 

The  time  devoted  to  intdlectaal  instruction  had  been  lessened  to  ten 
hours  per  week,  and  vras  afterward  ftirther  reduced  to  eight 

Side  by  side  with  religious  teaching  and  elementary  instruction  we  pisos 
industrial  education.  We  desire  that  on  leaving  Mettray  our  lads  should  be  able^ 
without  undergoing  the  laborious  life  of  an  apprentice,  under  often  a  very  harsh 
master,  to  support  themselves,  and  to  earn  what  are  usuaUy  considered  good 
wages.  Two-thirds  of  the  colons  are  employed  in  agriculture,  the  rest  are  o<y 
.oni^edia  our  woxkahop^  in  trades  connected  with  agriculture^  or  which  era 
required  to  supply  the  ocJony. 


^g^  mmiAT;  1TB  BIW  ANB 

M  Augnstm,  the  director  of  our  agrieoltiml  defMrtment;  girw  leetnw  oa 
agricnltiire,  and  then  setting  his  dass  to  work  on  the  land,  he  is  able  to  mncfiSIfy 
the  difficulties  of  theory  l^  reducing  them  to  practice.  IC.  Jfdee  Pelebrd, 
fbrmerlj  head  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  the  8th  Regiment  of  HoaBara;  and  member 
of  the  Indre-ft-Loire  Agricultural  Societj,  gives  another  courae  of  lectures  on  the 
constitutions  and  treatment  of  domestic  animals;  these  important  kssoos  are 
listened  to  bj  our  children  with  a  fixed  attention  yery  imnsoal  at  thei/  agc^ 
proving  how  true  it  is  that  if  they  are  to  love  their  lalxH-,  it  most  Interest  thdr 
understandings. 

Our  lads  are  occupied  as  follows: — 

Agricultural  laborers, S76 

Gardeners, 31 

Wheelwrights, 18 

Blacksmiths, 12 

Farriers, 10 

Makers  of  Wooden  Shoes, 14 

Garpenters, 12 

Tailors, 18 

Shoemakers, 12 

Masons, 8 

Bailmakers^ Z 
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Perhaps  wo  should  offer  some  explanation  regarding  the  above  table.  Why, 
it  may  be  asked,  have  sailmakers  in  an  agricultural  institution  7  We  cikr  one 
word  on  this  point  All  our  colons  sleep  in  hammodcs,  and  we  require  woik- 
people  among  us,  who  can  provide  and  repair  this  sort  of  bedding.  Further,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  have  at  Mettray  a  large  number  of  lads  from  the 
ooast  of  Bretagne,  who  have  already  made  coasting  voyages,  and  are  irresiBtibly 
•ttracted  by  a  sea-&ring  life.  One  of  our  masters,  who  was  formerly  the  mate 
of  a  vessel,  teaches  them  the  manoeuvres  of  a  ship,*  and  gives  them  nsefid 
instruction  in  a  sailor's  vocation,  which  seems  to  be  by  nature  theirs. 

The  number  of  lads  who  bad  now  been  placed  cot  in  the  worid 
•mounted  to  197,  of  whom  twelve  only  had  relapsed  into  crime.  Of  the 
remainder  the  conduct  of  178  was  irreproachable ;  perhaps  the  foIlowiDS 
pftrticulars  respecting  some  of  them  may  not  be  found  uninteresting : — 

Among  those  who  have  profited  by  our  efforts  in  their  behalf  we  can  not 

resist  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  G — ^  who  after  being  one  of  our  best 

colons,  is  now  serving  in  the  8th  Regiment  of  Hussars.  He  is  a  good  soldier, 
and  has  won  the  approbation  of  his  superior  officers.  His  comrades,  fiir  from 
reproaching  him  with  having  been  at  our  institution,  call  him  among  themsetfss 
and  as  a  term  of  endearment,  ^^  Little  Mettray." 

Thus,  ip.  the  army,  the  name  of  the  colony  has  in  some  degree  become  his: 
let  us  hope  that  Mettray  will  have  brought  happmees  to  him,  and  that  he  wm 
do  honor  to  Mettray. 

We  will  also  recall  M to  your  kindly  remembrance.    M.  Marion,  Yioe- 

Preeident  of  the  tribunal  at  Nantes,  who  has  undertaken  the  patronage  of  this 

lad,  writes  us  that  M makes  the  best  use  of  his  wages,  and  devotes  • 

portion  to  the  relief  of  his  &ther,  although  the  latter  has  not  always  recogBi»d 
the  duties  which  this  relationship  imposed.  "This  feeling  of  filial  piety,**  (adds 
M.  Marion,)  "  which  shows  itself  notwithstanding  the  taultB  of  the  parati  k  too 
generous  and  too  rare  among  us  to  pass  unnoticed." 

You  will  not  learn  without  interest  that  six  of  the  colons  from  Mettraj  haifo 

married.    One  of  these  young  heads  of  a  fiunily  called  B ^  now  a  tmoMr 

near  Loudun,  came  with  his  wife  to  see  us,  and  their  visit  prodnoed  •  tvt 

marked  and  touching  effect  upon  his  former  oompaniona    G is  laanM 

at  Nantes;  he  lives  near  his  mother,  and  is  her  comfort  and  sufqport.    ML 

n  th»  principal  eoart  nf  Mettray  are  fixed  the  balwarka,  muflM,  tack! 
the  fift  of  the  Miniater  of  Marioe,  QfKm  which  Um  boy&  wha  art  fOMf  I 
Btreiied  la  naultoal  daAVm. 
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wrote  again  to  us  lately,  and  speaking  of  G says,  "  This  little  household 

is  admirably  conducted." 

This  year,  as  in  former  ones,  the  Conseiis  Generauz^  the  Coura  Boyales  and 
▼anoua  corporate  bodies,  indeed  all  who  had  before  g^ven  aid  to  Mottray,  have 
continued  Uicir  support 

We  desire  particularly  to  acknowledge  the  generous  assistance  accorded  to 
US  by  M.  Delalleau,  Rector  of  the  Academy  at  Poitiers.  This  distinguislied  man 
is  well  aware  of  the  touching  and  purifying  nature  of  assistance  rendered  by  the 
young  whom  fate  has  gifted  with  wealth  and  happiness,  to  the  wretched  of  their 
own  ago ;  he  believes  that  to  inculcate  charity  among  the  youth  in  our  schools 
is  a  holy  and  salutary  lesson — not  that  charity  whoso  efforts  are  limited  to  alle- 
viating individual  suffering,  but  rather  that  enlightened  and  foreseeing  charity, 
which,  like  Providence,  considers  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  and  which 
turns  every  opportunity  of  diminishing  misery  into  a  means  both  of  relieving 
those  immediutoly  afflicted,  and  of  securing  the  well-being  of  society  in  time  to 
come.  M.  Delalleau  did  not  over-estimate  the  kindly  feeling  of  the  different 
masters  in  the  college  when  he  besought  their  zealous  cooperation,  and  the 
pupils,  responding  to  the  appeal  of  their  preoeptors,  sent  to  Mettray  the  money 
which  had  been  g^ven  them  to  spend  as  they  pleased.  A  similar  example  has 
been  afforded  by  the  schools  of  medicine  and  of  law  at  Poitiers,  the  colleges  at 
Amiens,  Limoges,  Orleans,  Poitiers,  Pont-Levoy  and  Tours ;  by  the  Ecole  Ne- 
opMique  at  Paris,  conducted  by  M.  Louis  Leclerc,  and  by  the  Loubens  Institute. 
Besides  these  the  municipal  college  of  Rollin  has  lately  enrolled  itself  among 
our  founders.  The  Director  of  the  latter  college  considered  it  his  duty  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Mettray  in  the  course  of  his  vacation.  E\b  approbation  of  our  system 
of  instruction,  and  his  expression  of  sympathy,  when  fidly  acquainted  with  onr 
labors,  are  deeply  gratifying,  and  we  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring 
him  of  our  Uvely  sense  of  his  kindness. 

The  above  information  gives  valuable  proof  of  the  increasing  interest  in 

Mettray,  which,  as  we  have  gathered  from  former  reports,  was  gradually 

spreading  among  all  classes  of  society  in  France. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  M.  Hebert,  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Worship,  in  the 
course  of  a  most  eloquent  address  deUvered  at  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Sodtte  Paierndk]  "you  have  recognized  the  &ct  that  the  same  labor  which 
renders  the  earth  fhiitful,  purifies  and  strengthens  the  human  heart  Oar 
country's  soU  inspires  a  love  for  it  in  those  who  cultivate  as  much  as  in  those 
who  defend  it ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Touraine,  in  that  model 
fiirm  which  has  arisen  and  now  prospers  under  the  hands  of  the  reclaimed  out- 
cast, your  yoimg  laborers  do  not  learn  only  bow  to  drive  the  plough,  they  learn 
how  in  becoming  more  usefUl,  to  become  aJso  more  worthy  members  of  society.** 

The  sympathy  and  approbation  of  one  high  in  power  could  never  have 

been  more  acceptable,  judging  by  the  opening  passage  of  the  report  by 

the  Directors : — 

Since  the  foimdation  of  the  colony,  we  have  never  yet  passed  so  difficult  a  year 
,  as  that  which  has  just  elapsed,  and  never  have  we  had  greater  need  of  yoor 
counsel,  your  confidence,  and  your  support  * 

Our  internal  management  has  enooimtered  many  difficulties,  our  financial  es- 
timates have  been  unavoidably  exceeded,  our  institution  has  been  threatened 
from  without ;  nevertheless,  we  have  passed  through  this  anxious  period  better 
than  could  have  been  hoped,  and  that  Mettray  should  have  remained  unshaken 
is  proof  that  it  is  based  on  solid  foundations. 

The  department  of  Indre^t-Loire,  has,  as  you  are  aware,  been  the  scene  of 
disturbances,  and  the  colony  ran  some  risk,  owing  to  the  excitement  which  had 
seized  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  round  about  Tours,  fhom  which  we 
are  not  far  distant  Hunger,  caused  by  the  deamess  of  bread,  and  evil  passions 
roused  with  sinister  design,  incited  men,  who  are  ordinarily  among  the  most 
peaceful,  to  riot  and  pillage.  The  agitators  had  cast  their  eyes  on  the  colony, 
and  had  laid  a  plan  to  entrap  our  officers,  whose  uniform  they  would  have  re- 
joiced to  see  among  them;  numerous  and  threatening  mobs,  came  to  cor  very 
door,  bnt  they  nsfer  crossed  our  threshed 
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We  will  not  detain  you  longer  by  detailing  erenta  wlikh  bappOy  are  BOir 
past;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  inform  you  that  in  the  midafe  of  the  exoteoMBl 
which  encompassed  us,  and  of  the  sounds  and  threats  which  reached  onr  ears, 
our  youtlis  justified  our  good  opinion  and  deserved  our  oonfidenoe,  by  the  calm 
attitude  they  preserved,  by  redoubled  order  and  diligence,  and  by  proofii  of  de- 
votion and  subordination,  which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  disorder  withoat^ 
and  demonstrated,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  inestimable  value  of  judidoos 
training  and  firm  discipline. 

We  have  yet  further  evidence  to  offer  to  you.  Fire,  which  during  the  last 
two  years  lias  done  great  damage  in  this  district,  at  last  attacked  the  churdi  of 
the  village  of  Mettray;  as  it  was,  it  suffered  to  the  amount  of  10,000  francSf 
(£400 ;)  not  a  stone,  however,  would  have  been  left,  but  for  the  two  fire-engines 
m>m  the  colony,  and  the  united  aid  of  our  colons  and  the  neigfabora. 

Our  young  firemen,  under  the  direction  of  their  chief|  M.  Hubert^  gave  on 
this  occasion  ample  proof  of  their  zeal  and  courage. 

The  Directors  record  that  many  distinguished  fellow-countryiDen  came 
in  the  course  of  this  year  to  inspect  the  colony,  which  was  also  attracting 
much  attention  abroad ;  lir.  Gladstone  visited  it  at  that  period,  and  gavs 
convincing  proof^  on  his  return  to  England,  of  his  high  appreciation  of 
its  excellence,  by  aiding  with  his  time  and  fortune  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Philanthropic  Farm  School  at  Red  Hill,  which  more  neaiiy  re- 
sembles Mettray  than  any  other  reformatory  institution  in  England. 
The  report  also  states  that 

Lord  Brougliam  has  discussed  this  year  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  aD  his 
eztruonliiiary  eloquence,  the  juvenile  delinquent  question,  which  he  regards  as 
one  of  the  gmvest  his  country  has  to  deal  with. 

"  To  show  the  effects  of  these  experiments,  [in  reformatoiy  treatment,]  he 
would  tike  the  French  institution  at  Mettray  as  affording  more  details.  *  * 
Besides  this  one  there  had  been  twelve  others  of  a  similar  character  established 
in  France,  which  were  founded  in  consequence  of  the  great  snooess  that  at- 
tended the  original  institution.  He  avowed  that,  if  he  were  animated  with 
feelings  of  rivalry  toward  France,  if  he  were  animated  by  those  national  feel- 
ings of  rivalry  which  pervaded  the  bosoms  of  Englishmen — ^thoee  national  feel- 
ings would  lead  him  more  to  envy  the  French  people  for  the  erection  and 
usefulness  of  such  institutions,  than  for  any  glory  they  might  have  derived  fitm 
their  Algerian  colonies,  from  their  Spanish  marriages,  or  even  for  all  that  re- 
dounded to  the  glory  of  Napoleon.  He  envied  them  for  what  they  had,  aiMl 
which  this  country  wanted — those  noble  and  useful  institutions.    *    * 

.  *'  Let  us  rather  rival  their  noble  and  generous  nature  by  imitating  them  in 
the  erection  of  twelve  establishments  similar  to  Mettray,  and  thus  taking  the 
first  step  toward  the  amendment  of  our  criminal  law,  which  would  be  the  first 
real  attempt  that  had  over  been  made  since  wo  had  a  criminal  law.'* 

Referring  to  the  evils  of  short  imprisonments  the  report  continues : — 

In  a  word,  every  youthful  offender  who  is  thus  thrown  prematurely  upon  the 
world,  finds  himself  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  which  caused  nis  fall, 
and  which  can  scarcely  tiiU  to  plunge  him  again  into  beggary  and  crime.  We 
have  omitted  no  opportunity  during  the  past  eight  years  of  pointing  out  this 
miserable  and  injurious  operation  of  the  penal  code,  and  of  urging  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  and  the  members  of  both  Cliambers,  to  introduce  an  amendment 
more  in  accordimce  with  the  spirit  of  this  article ;  it  should  be  firamed  to  provide 
for  the  education  in  an  appropriate  institution  until  they  have  attained  their 
twentieth  year,  of  all  children  committed  under  the  ago  c^  16,  and  detained  faj 
virtue  of  article  GG. 

Another  subject  which  we  find  dwelt  on  again  and  again,  and  to  which, 

as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  see,  the  Directors  attribitte  m  large 

share  of  the  success  they  have  attained,  is  the  elaborate  and  efBcfenft 

patronage  by  which  they  exercise  a  kindlf  mrreQIaiioe 
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•U  the  yoathfl  who  leaye  the  colony.  As  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Directors  of  Mettray  to  perform  this  duty  personslly,  they  obtain  the 
assistance  of  beneyolently  disposed  indiyiduals,  (of  whom  an  abundance 
are  always  to  be  found,)  residing  in  the  various  neighborhoods  where  the 
colons  are  placed  in  service.  These  persons  are  denominated  patrons, 
and  as  the  duties  of  their  office  are  at  present  but  imperfectly  understood 
in  this  kingdom,  and  as  we  are  convinced  that  a  system  similar  to  that 
which  is  so  efficient  in  France,  is  equally  essential  here  to  the  successful 
operation  of  reformatory  schools,  we  shall  venture  to  give  a  passage, 
though  of  considerable  length,  which  will  explain  the  course  pursued  by 
our  neighbors : — 

We  have  already  placed  out  286  youths,  (89  during  the  year  1846,)  eacn 
under  the  care  of  a  good  patron,  provided  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  the  ftuit 
of  his  industry,  with  a  suitable  wardrobe,  and  having  a  trade  in  his  hands  in 
which  we  aid  him  to  find  employment ;  thus  a  lad  when  he  leaves  Mettray 
begins  a  new  life ;  he  has  been  saved  from  himself  to  use  the  words  of  ML 
Agenor  de  Gasparin. 

He  is  as  much  sought  after  by  the  farmers  and  the  various  employers  of  labor 
round  about  us,  as  the  convict  coming  direct  from  prison  is  avoided  and  driven 
away  from  eveiy  workshop  where  he  may  offer  himself    ♦    ♦ 

The  reformation  of  the  neglected  child  and  his  good  conduct  after  he  has  left 
us,  being  the  object  which  the  founders  of  Mettray  had  in  view,  permit  us^ 
gentlemen,  to  give  you  some  details  on  those  points,  by  reading  extracts  from 
our  correspondence  with  the  patrons  of  our  lads. 

M.  Lefebvre,  commissioner  of  police  at  Beaumont-Sur-Oise,  writes  us: — 

'^  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  time  passed  by  G at 

the  colony  at  Mettray  has  been  most  beneficial  to  him,  and  I  consider  him  now 
as  a  pattern  to  lads  of  his  age ;  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  keep  him  in  the  situa- 
tion  where  you  placed  him." 

The  Mayor  of  Beurlay  writes,  *'  My  surprise  at  the  change  I  found  in  Augnste 

I) ,  has  been  very  great;  he  has  become  civil,  attentive  and  modest; 

indeed  I  did  not  recognize  him  imtil  his  name  was  mentioned." 

M.  Marion,  Vice-President  of  the  THbunai  Oiuil  at  Nantes,  who  for  a  long 
time  past  has  kindly  undertaken  the  patronage  of  all  our  lads  there,  says,  '*  I 
can  speak  only  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  Mettray  lads,  who,  since  their  Uberation, 
have  resided  in  this  town ;  not  one  of  them  has  relapsed  into  crime. 

**  I  was  a  little  uneasy  about  the  two  T ^'s,  in  consequence  of  the  masons 

here  having  struck,  but  they  had  no  inclination  to  join  their  riotous  meetings. 

'*  I  beg  to  draw  your  kind  attention  to  C and  his  family ;  his  conduct 

deserves  your  sympathy.  Under  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  he  has 
displayed  honesty  of  purpose,  right  feeling  and  courage  which  are  above  praise. 
He  would  be  glad  to  have  a  view  of  Mettray,"  Ac.,  Ac. 

I  should  gladly  quote  the  whole  of  M.  Marion's  letter,  which  is  full  of 
touching  details,  but  it  is  too  long  for  the  limits  of  our  report 

M.  Daguin,  Secretary-General  to  the  Prefecture  of  the  Jura,  informs  us  that 
B  ^  by  working  hard,  is  able  to  wholly  support  his  aged  grandmother, 

and  that  his  conduct  is  excellent 

To  conclude  our  quotations,  and  to  satisQ^  you  of  the  trustworthiness  of  tb^ 
information  we  lay  before  you  respecting  the  youths  whom  we  have  placed  ou^ 
permit  us  to  read  to  you  at  length  the  form  which  our  kind  correspondents  are 
good  enough  to  fill  up.  They  are  the  chief  magistrates  and  different  authorities 
and  persons  occupying  the  most  respectable  positions  in  the  various  localitiefl^ 
who  generously  take  upon  themselves  this  charge.  This  form  was  filled  up  hj 
IL  de  la  Pierre^  a  manu&ocorer,  who  wrote  to  us  from  Olamecy,  on  February  Is^ 
1847: 

*'  Sir, — ^Being  always  deehtms  of  complying  with  your  wishes,  I  hasten  to 

forwaid  to  you  the  statement  of  the  conduct  of  J.  Y ^  one  of  the  numeroos 

Individuals  rescued  by  your  institution,  whidi  takes  them  from  our  prisons^  aziA 
fotiiras  them  to  sooiefy  oorreoted  of  all  their  findts. 
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"  I  am  glad  to  have  nothing  but  what  is  favorable  to  tell  joa  of  this  joang 
man.  lie  f'ulQUs  every  religiouH  and  social  duty ;  he  alwaya  regrets  living  ao 
far  from  the  colouy,  and  being  thus  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  bead- 
fibctors  there. 

**  1  have  the  honor  to  bo,"  Ac.,  Ac. 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  the  following  form :  — 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Qwcjf.  Christion  and  larnantM  of  the  colim  t    Jinx.  J.  V. 

&«cx.  Nniiic  and  rctidenca  of  the  (Mtron  7    .fiu.  M-  de  la  Pierre,  manufdctufcr  at  Cfaweey 

Que.'.  I >!»<•!<  he  in'rrurin  hit  religious  duties  1    Jtng.  Invariably. 

i^ue*.  !>(««  ho  ri'iieat  hit  prayen  mominK  kimI  eTeaingl    An».  Regularly. 

Qif<;.<r.  JhiPii  he  go  to  churchi    An9.  Regularly. 

Qhm.  Is  he  dlll;^.Mlt  ?     .'iiw.  Yes. 

Qitr.v.  hoes  he  show  intelligence?    Jin».  Rather  good  will  than  iDtelligence 

(^Mf.<t.  [!•  he  oboilit^iitl    An*.  Notliiiig  to  find  fault  with  on  this  bead. 

Qfr«.  U  ho  civil  7     Jln9.  Always. 

Qi/M.  Is  he  i-.nreful  of  his  personal  appearance  1    Ana.  No. 

{^ut.s.  Jm  lie  croriomicall     Aj^.  Yes. 

Que.''.  What  ditlVrent  occupations  has  he  been  empktyed  in  1  An*.  VnlxX  now  be  has  b«ca 
employed  only  in  field  labor:  but  his  father,  nutwithsbinding  iU  health,  being  obliged  to  work  at 
bis  trade  nn  a  rHrpciiter,  in  order  to  support  his  tire  children,  now  employs  him  to  work  with  bim, 
be  beiiu;  hnnwMf  very  weak. 

Qyrt.  Doen  hi;  occupy  himself  sonuitimes  in  reading  and  writinf  1     Am.  Yet. 

Que*.  What  hookH  dites  ho  read  1    An».  Religious,  moral  and  instructive  work*. 

Qmmi.  IhM>9  ho  attend  an  adult  school  ?    Anx.  He  has  neither  time  nor  opportunity. 

Qiirjf.  What  arc  his  leailiiig  tastes  1    .4n«.  None  that  are  evil. 

Qi.r«.  What  are  his  most  striking  characteristics  1  Ant.  Goodncis  of  beart,  obcdieeee,  geotl»' 
DOS*  and  rivility. 

Qwr.^.  L)i<ef  he  hear  from  his  family?    Aw*.  He  is  now  living  with  them. 

^ufB.  How  does  he  s^ieod  Sundays  and  fete  days  ?  Ans.  At  church,  m  walking,  or  witii  his 
father. 

Qafj*.  llns  he  nnv  friends  or  connections  ?    An*.  None. 

ilur.^.  What  character  do  the  persons  bear  with  whom  he  asMoiatesI  An*.  He  aasocialce  ooh" 
with  his  fmher.  who  i«  |Ki»ir.  but  honej. 


Que*    Ha»  he  ''^"  '"  '    *'***•  ^^• 

Zue*.  What  »  thf  behavior  and  character  of  the  people  for  whom  he  works  1    An*.  Bdbit 

working  ••«*  *"*  '**';''  *'*.^''  ^'**'  ^"^  «?««-«lle'»l  I*upl«  who  employed  bim  in  field  bbor. 
</«/?  I^  »'"•*  P*'^"""  ^*'f  religious  duties  1    Ans.  Yet. 

Particulars  of  his  conduct  whether  good  or  bad, 

Ib  c^»nAHiuonce  of  a  long  and  painful  illuejw,  his  father  had  fiUlen  into  extreme 
^j^turion,  which  still  cuntinuoj*.  Aecustoiued  to  the  use  of  tobaoco,  he  hiiA 
l^»n  ohliged  to  fi>rego  it,  his  utmost  iiK'iin.s  l»cing  neeilod  to  obtain  food  for  his 
f^Uy.  whi-ii  oil  the  lirat  of  January  thi.s  Ltd  having  received  a  few  8i>us  as  a 
^-  yoar'.s  gill,  hustenod  with  them  to  his  lather,  who,  however,  rvhLJod  w 
^^ypt  tlK-m.  Your  former  pupil  went  then  himself  to  excliange  his  sous  for 
f^o  tobaceo,  which  he  brought  to  his  lather.  The  latter  wept  while  relating. 
0^\j  yesterday,  this  kind  act  of  his  son. 

The  minute  information  thus  obtained  respecting  every  colon,  (not  one 
rfthe  280  who  were  now  placed  out  had  been  lost  sight  of,)  enables  us 
to  accept  with  perfect  contidcncc  the  statistics  relating  to  the  numben 
lefonned,  as  it  also  goes  far  to  account  for  those  numbers  being  so  large. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  relapses,  it  must  be  recollected  that  they 
do  not,  of  course,  include  the  boys  who  are  sent  back  to  prison.  Of 
these  wc  hear  as  follows : — 

k   '■  In  1846,  the  number  of  lads  sent  back  to  prison  ih>m  the  colony  since  its 

'  foundation,  amounted  to  34,  including  five  during  that  year. 

I  While  acknowledging  our  failure  in  dealing  with  the  deeply  rooted  dcpnrity 
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belonged  to  a  noble  family  in  Bretagne,  whom  poyerty  had  redaoed  to  the  119- 
oeasity  of  cultivating  with  their  own  hands  their  few  remaining  acres.  "  Re- 
member/' wrote  one  of  hia  relatives  to  him,  '*your  aged  &ther  sank  his  head 
upon  his  breast  the  day  you  brought  disgrace  upon  us  by  appearing  as  a  felon 
at  the  bar,  and  has  never  raised  it  since."  A  monomania  for  theft  was  this  lad's 
ruin,  and  pursued  him  at  Mettray,  where  he  found  means  of  stealing  even  in  his 
cell. 

As  regards  the  others  we  have  been  gratified  to  Icam,  and  often  by  corres- 
pondence with  themselves,  that  their  conduct  in  prison  was  generally  better 
than  that  of  their  companions ;  many  of  them  write  to  us  expressing  their  con- 
trition, and  come  to  see  us  on  their  liberation.  Some  grains  of  the  good  seed 
took  root  even  by  the  wayside,  and  bore  fruit  though  tardily.  Many  of  those 
lads  have  behaved  well  since  their  discharge  from  prison. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  colony  sustained  two  sad  losses  from  its 
staff  of  assistants,  the  first  that  had  occurred  since  its  foundation,  in  the 
death  of  one  of  the  estimable  sisters  of  charity,  and  of  a  sous  chef— a 
youth  of  great  promise. 

Almost  all  the  farm  buildings,  which  we  heard  of  in  the  preceding  re- 
port as  in  progress  or  contemplated,  were  now  completed,  and  a  mill  had 
been  erected  and  was  already  at  work. 

Between  the  publication  of  the  reports  for  1847  and  1848,  the  political 
aspect  of  France  had  entirely  changed.  The  Orleans  family,  which  had 
always  shown  favor  to  Mettray,  and  most  of  whose  members  are  in- 
scribed as  founders  of  the  institution,  had  utterly  vanished  from  the 
country,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  bow  fiir  their  successors  in  power 
would  be  willing  and  able  to  aid  the  good  work. 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  shock  which  nuide  itself  felt  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other,  we  learn  that  the  position  of  the  colony  was  tranquil 
and  secure. 

While  keeping  our  wards,  as  it  was  our  duty  to  do,  free  of  all  political  influ- 
ence, it  is  nevertheless  right  you  should  know  they  have  not  remained  in 
ignorance  of  Uie  important  changes  which  have  occurred,  and  that  they  are 
deeply  interested  by  them.  The  eager  curiosity  of  such  restless  and  intelligent 
lads  has  never  failed  to  follow  closely  the  course  of  events,  when  indeed  it  has 
not  been  in  advance  of  them. 

We  had  no  other  means  of  preserving  order  among  our  colons,  than  by 
informing  them  calmly,  but  unreservedly,  or  what  was  taking  plac^  in  Paria. 
Besides,  many  of  them  would  certainly  have  learnt  it  from  their  relatives.  Tbs 
interest  with  which  they  received  our  oonmiunications  proves,  in  the  most  con- 
vincing manner,  how  fully  we  have  succeeded  in  WinHling  in  their  breasts  a 
feeling  of  honor,  together  with  a  genuine  love  of  their  country  and  of  home. 
The  colony  has  become  a  home  to  them ;  they  have  attached  themselves  to  xm, 
as  a  son  is  attached  to  his  father,  and  confidence  in  us  and  a  sense  of  duty  have 
kept  them  around  us. 

After  relating  to  them  the  news,  we  always  concluded  by  an  appeal  to  their 
flense  of  gratitude,  and  by  assuring  them  that  under  a  republican  government^ 
the  performance  of  our  duties,  readiness  to  work,  and  obedience  to  the  law, 
flhouid  be  the  rule  for  all ;  that  it  was  especially  under  such  a  government  that 
each  could  and  ought  to  stand  alone,  supported  by  his  own  abmty  and  his  own 
merit ;  that  we  should  be  the  first  to  set  this  example  to  all ;  we,  who  in  foimd- 
ing  our  institution,  had  taken  for  our  motto,  "  Let  good  workmen  trust  in  ihe 
fhUire,"  (anx  bon  travatUeurSf  Vavmirf)  "If  order  and  respect  fbr  all  that  de* 
serves  respect,  be  banished  from  the  rest  of  France,*'  we  said  to  them,  "  let  it  be 
on  this  spot  of  ground  in  an  obscure  village^  that  a  wholesome  example  of  them 
tfiall  be  afforded  by  a  colony  of  lads,  of  whom  all  Hie  world  despaired.*'  We  can 
•arare  you,  gentlemen,  these  words  were  hetdrd  and  appreciated,*  we  are  ooq- 
^rfDoed  of  tiiSfl  by  the  fl»t  that  not  onfy  has  the  itiiot  and  qrstemati^ 
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OQfltoixiary  diac^)line  not  been  disturbed,  ba^  on  the  ocmtrMy,  the  mmibcr  cf 
infiracti(»ia  haa  sonsiblj  decreeaed  sinoe  the  Bevolution  of  Febnuij. 

This  was  indeed  remarkable  at  a  time  when  almost  every  public  achool, 
and  even  some  private  ones,  were  in  revolt,  and  proving  their  nationil 
origin  by  throwing  up  barricades* 

But  though  so  far  as  it  depended  on  the  officers  and  the  colons,  the 
prosperity  of  Mcttray  was  undisturbed  by  external  agitation,  it  could  not 
wholly  escape  being  affected  by  the  convulsion  of  February. 

The  distribution  of  our  young  laborers  among  the  different  workshops  faai 
unden(one,  Hi  nee  Fobruary,  a  most  untoward  chuige. 

In  conMc*<[uonce  of  a  decree  by  the  Providioiial  CTovemment  auppreaaing  labor 
in  priBons  and  in  cliaritable  institutional  we  have  been  obliged  almost  entiretf 
to  cloHO  the  worshops  of  our  Binitlis,  wheelwrightSf  sabot  makers^  joiners  and 
rope  makers,  in  other  words  those  which  are  most  profitable. 

Wc  still  manjafacture  the  articles  we  require  for  our  own  use,  but  external 
sale  is  strictly  forbidden.    This  measure  has  had  three  ii^urious  results. 

1.  It  lius  obliged  us  to  discontinue  employing  as  apprentices,  lads  who  bad 
worked  in  that  position  a  considerable  time,  an  obligation  equally  disadvaa- 
tageous  to  them  and  to  us,  for  their  labor  had  begun  to  be  profitable  to  us,  and 
on  their  side  would  have  insured  them  good  places  when  liberated. 

Thu  change  too  of  occupation,  and  the  being  obliged  to  give  up  so  suddenlj 
and  witli  so  little  reason  a  trade  they  were  fond  ot,  inspir^  as  may  easily  l« 
■nppoeed,  discontent  among  even  our  best  lads,  and  nuide  them  all  the  more 
indisposed  to  field  labor. 

2.  Our  workshops  liad  been  much  enlarged,  and  we  had  fitted  them  up  on  a 
liberal  scale ;  wo  had  engaged  excellent  teachers  whom  we  were  obliged  sud- 
denly to  dismiss;  wo  bad  received  large  orders;  in  &ct  the  ruinous  prohibitiaii 
against  work  hiis  deprived  us  this  year  of  25,000  fiimcs,  (£1,000,)  dear  profit 

3.  Those  losses  ore  tlio  more  unfortunate  for  us  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
rejdaco  them  or  provide  l)etter  for  the  future. 

At  the  time  when  every  evil  passion  of  the  woridng  daasefl  was  inflamed. 
and  they  were  led  astmy  by  tliose  who  excited  in  them  hatred  and  even 
vengeance  toward  any  who  seemed  to  be  competitors,  all  our  neighbors  looked 
with  fear  upon  us.  Local  ill-will,  however,  had  no  just  fbundation,  for  we  had 
never  sold  our  goods  at  less  than  tlie  current  price;  on  the  contrary,  we  had 
fiom  the  first,  invited  the  neighboring  tradesmen  to  share  the  advantage  c^  our 
manufactures  by  offering  to  consign  to  them  wholesale,  every  description  of  ar- 
ticle that  they  could  sell  retail,  by  which  they  would  have  gain(Mi  twice  as 
much  profit  as  by  their  own  goods,  whidi,  not  being  so  well  made  nor  so  cheapo 
were  not  so  much  liked  as  ours. 

Their  mistaken  opinions  made  our  neighbors  forget  the  good  conferred  upoo 
the  country  for  the  last  ten  years  by  an  institution  which  has  spent  more  man 
a  hundred  thousand  fitmcs  on  the  soil.    *    * 

The  government  has  recognized  the  difficulty  of  our  position,  and  has  granted 
its  benevolent  aid  to  the  colony.  Wo  continue  to  receive  the  same  daily  allows 
aace,  and  the  subventions  accorded  by  former  administrations.* 

Among  the  combatants  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  which  indoded  persooi 

of  all  ranks  and  of  all  opinions,  Metdray  was  not  unrepresented,  but  it 

was  on  the  side  of  order  that  her  children  fought 

Permit  us  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  conduct  of  those  of  oar  lads  who  m 
now  members  of  the  Garde  ruUumaie  mobile.  They  performed  a  gallant  part  ia 
the  lamentable  days  of  June,  but  we  should  in  particular  mention  Louii 
Francois  Hichard,  who  was  bora  at  Paris.  He  came  to  Kettraj  in  1843,  end 
left  the  colony  in  1846.  His  conduct  while  there  was  invariably  good,  and  hii 
name  appears  on  the  Tablet  of  honor.  After  his  liberation  he  miuntrainftd  faiii^ 
self  honestly  by  his  labor. 

Haying  eoiJBted  in  the  8th  Battalion  of  the  €farde  mMU  when  it  was  fliit 
^ganized,  he  distinguished  himself  even  in  that  ffallant  band.  He  took  psit  ia 
•Boountenofthefaubouii^St.  Antome.    After  sevendbaiiioadfla  had  bsSB 
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carried  he  nuhed  to  the  attack  upon  the  last  three  which  stOl  blocked  up  flia 
Faubourg.  Here  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  inaurgenta,  ^dio  had  planted  on 
thia,  their  last  reniaining  stronghold,  the  flag  of  the  8th  legion  of  the  National 
Guard,  which  they  had  carried  off  from  the  coundl-house  of  the  arT(mdi89emenL 
Bidiard  freed  himself  from  their  hands  by  an  immense  effort,  and  then,  with 
irresistible  courage,  threw  himself  on  this  barricade  in  the  midst  of  a  murderous 
fire :  there  he  recaptured  the  flag,  and  had  the  signal  honor  of  restoring  it  to 
the  nands  of  the  National  Guard,  who  were  struggling  to  regain  it  Conducted 
by  them  in  triumph  to  the  National  Assembly,  tiie  MofUteur  announces  that  he 
there  received  from  President  S^nart,  his  decoration  as  Bq^reaeatani,  with  the 
promise  of  that  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

All  our  lads  who  have  become  soldiers  have  behaved  remarkably  well. 
Priat,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  to  you  several  tfanes  already,  has  obtained  the 
rank  of  sergeant  in  the  Zouave's  regiment;  three  other  colons  are  coiporale 
in  regiments  of  the  line. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  passages  we  have  quoted  to 

the  BcoU  PreparaUnre  ;  and  some  particulars  of  that  invaluable  branch 

of  the  institution,  which  we  find  in  the  report  for  1848,  give  too  much 

useful  information  to  be  omitted. 

The  results  already  obtained  by  our  EcoU  J^tpa/raioire  deserve  your  attention. 

Of  155  pupils  admitted, 
37  are  still  at  Mettray,  where  they  fill  the  various  ofBoes  of  secretary,  aoooont- 

ant,  treasurer,  schoolmaster,  steward,  labor-master,  eh^  and  wva-chnfg  of 

fiunilies: 
9  have  left  Mettray  to  become  teachers; 
15  have  taken  various  situations,  (in  railway,  insurance  and  commercial  comply 

nies,  ^,  ^ ;) 
10  have  entered  the  army ; 
5  have  become  agricultural  superintendents ; 
29  follow  industrial  occupations; 
49  have  left  the  colony  from  want  of  ci^Mcity; 
1  is  dead.  , 

There  are  at  present  about  eleven  pupils  in  the  school ;  several  are  trying  to 
obtain  a  schoolmaster's  certiflcate;  others  devote  tii^nselvee  more  particularlj 
to  agriculture,  both  theoretical  and  practical 

All  help  as  monitors  in  giving  instruction  to  the  colons,  and  thus  commence 
their  apprenticeship  in  the  diffl^t  art  of  guiding  and  reforming  thedr  erring 
ftDow  creatures. 

At  a  time  when  the  subject  of  agricultural  colonies  engage  universal  atten- 
tion, our  Eix^  Ptepcuraiok-e  can  not  but  acquire  fi^sh  importance^  and  demand 
increased  care. 

We  can  not  forget  that  it  is  to  this  establishment  that  the  success  of  Mettrwr 
is  in  great  part  owing.  We  can  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  success  of  agri- 
cultural colonies,  only  when  they  are  oonducted  by  practioal  and  experienced 
men.  The  school,  then,  in  whidi  government  can  meet  with  such  individual^ 
desorves  to  be  ccmsidered  eminently  useful.  Such,  gentlemen,  we  trusty  wHl  bo 
the  ease  with  our  EooHit  Praparatnre;  such  is  the  object  we  proposed  to  oap> 
selves  in  establishing  it,  and  to  attain  which  our  efforts  have  been  unceasinglT 
directed. 

1849  found  the  finuiceB  of  the  colony  aeriousiy  depressed  by  the  pro- 
hibition to  mana&cture  goods  for  sale.  Meanwhile,  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  oflbrs  of  peconiary  aid  came  from  HoDaiid  and  from 
England,  and  the  colony  received  a  visit  from  Louis  Napoleon,  then 
President  of  the  Republic,  accompanied  by  sereral  of  his  ministom 
They  lyiUy  reoogniaed  the  hnportsnc^  of  the  institation,  bnt  neyertheleM 
the  Directors  had  great  reason  to  &ar  that  the  sabventions  which  each 
•uoeessiTe  goTemmenti  sfaioe  that  of  Iiouia  FfaOippe^  had  contiimad  to 
gwati  might  Boir  be  wittidraw lu    ToarwtfhisthniteRiflit^^acuBSvMl 
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'or  a  committee  to  bo  appointed  hj  the  chaml 
rial  Muttray  and  report  upon  it  to  goTemment 

Uitppilf  their  investigationB  resulted  in  tli< 
tinucil,  but  tlio  loss  of  profit  from  the  worl 
necessitated  a  reduction  in  the  staff  of  offlcem 
twenty  of  their  assistants,  parting  from  them  vi 
and  gritvrd  for  the  decreased  effldency  of  thi 
result  from  their  departure. 

There  arc  yerj  few  events  recorded  in  the  re 
find  instead  tct;  elaborate  and  important  E 
number  of  joutha  receircd  and  of  those  place< 
of  the  proportion  whose  names  were  inscribed 
of  the  degree  of  instruction  they  possessed 
usually  veiy  Email,  and  of  the  time  devoted  to  i 
This  hnd  latterly  been  increased  and  amountei 
per  week,  which  was  found  amply  suRlcient  b 
the  ck'mentary  knowledge— reading,  writing 
some  cases,  linear  drawing  and  music — which  ii 
to  teach.  A  ccrtun  portion  of  the  above-ment 
occupied  in  religious  instruction,  but  to  youth: 
their  first  communion,  the  chaplain  devoted  i 
From  the  report  for  1850,  we  learn: — 

^t.v-Hvo  of  our  wnnls  have  made  Uieir  lint  co 
satisCictoty  niiiniicr;  nnd  n  larjre  numlicr  hnvo  rene 

Wo  Ilrvc  do  Used  time  lor  the  |<cribnnaiice  of  tli 
mini'il  cliLcfly  hy  the  amount  of  reli^uiis  knoirlc 
oapiraut.     *    • 

At  Mcitmj  a  brgo  number  of  our  childrea  arc  fb 
fbnn  an  idea  of  tlio  ueglcctod  stale  of  these  poor  en 
only  otreits«. 

Uany  of  them  have  done  nothing-  Hum  quite  inl 
their  lirulnlizcd  condition  is  otlen  on  a  level  with 
whom  tliey  have  lived;  indeed,  wo  hnvo  had  bo; 
quired  Oieir  moat  degTiiilcd  uttributes.  Thus,  if  tlit 
ion,  tliiry  would,  alter  regarding  lum  aidcwajB,  rual 
him  by  butting  at  bis  cliest  with  their  heads,  all 
rapidity  iiiai  their  adversary  had  no  time  to  save  hi 

The  health  of  the  colony  continued  to  be  ezo 

Wo  can  not  but  call  upon  you  to  rejoice  with 
prcaervbd  Ihim  the  scourge  of  disease  wliich  has  tbu 
door.  The  petiiteutiaTy  at  Tours  lost  two-tliirdsof  tl 
may  be  anjjwere^l,  that  Mettmy  is  situated  on  a 
Btagiiunt  wilier  and  injurious  exhaUttons.  But  the 
are  in  a  siioilar  position,  and  oevorthcloss  In  one  o 
carried  off.    •    • 

It  is  tihonm,  by  cxaraiDiag  our  roister,  that  the  n 
the  inHmiarv  diminishoa  in  proportion  with  the  1 
colony,  which  proves  how  much  their  constitution 
thoir  hccdihful  mode  of  life. 

Wu  never  allow  lads,  who  have  been  placed  out 
to  tlie  hospital ;  if  they  liill  sick  (hey  return  to  the  ( 
to  relievo  them  in  sulfering  and  in  sorrow,  as  a  fathi 

The  time  spent  in  cnring  their  physical  ailma 
profitable  by  le-awaluimas  ui  ttwni  t^euta  the  goo 
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their  reakleiice  tX  the  oolong,  we  endearored  to  implant  Our  ezoeUent  sisten 
of  charity,  seconded  by  the  chaplain,  lose  no  opportunity  for  exhortatioii,  and 
their  counsel  is  always  received  with  gratitude. 

Thus  our  lads  return  into  the  world  strengthened  both  in  body  and  mind; 
and  our  gratuitous  hospitality  has  the  happiest  influence  on  their  characters,  for 
by  such  evidence  they  are  convinced  of  the  disinterestedness  of  our  advice,  and 
feel  all  the  more  willing  to  follow  it 

Referring  to  the  family  system  the  Directors  remark : — 

In  our  endeavor  to  replace  the  home  which  has  &iled  in  its  duty,  we  do  not 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  imitation  can  never  equal  the  reality,  and  con- 
sequently, whenever  our  wards  come  from  respectable  fiunilies,  we  lose  np 
opportunity  for  enabling  them  to  meet,  in  order  to  preserve  the  bonds  of  natural 
i&BCtiqn. 

Our  colons  often  beg  permission  to  send  some  help,  out  of  the  little  (bnd 
whidi  accrues  frt>m  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  to  a  &ther  or  mother  suffering 
from  poverty,  and  we  always  incline  a  &vorable  ear  to  such  requests,  being 
only  too  glad  to  foster  every  generous  sentiment  in  their  young  hearts.  If  the 
amount  of  their  savings  is  too  small  to  meet  the  want,  we  add  enough  to  make 
it  sufficient,  and  nothing  is  so  potent  in  exciting  their  feelings  of  gratitude 
toward  us.  We  gcnera&y  appreciate  kindness  rendered  to  those  dear  to  ua 
more  highly  than  if  we  were  its  immediate  object 

When  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  parents  are  good,  we  allow  them  to 
flee  their  children,  and  often  their  fathers,  more  often  their  mothers,  come  from  a 
great  distance,  frequently  on  foot,  even  in  the  worst  weather. 

Our  lads  are  not  in  a  position  in  which  strong  passions  are  brought  into  play, 
and  we  may  rejoice  that  it  is  so;  but  owing  to  this  circumstance,  when 
qpeaking  of  what  concerns  them,  the  incidents  we  have  to  relate  are  necessarily 
yery  simple.  Love  of  labor,  obedience  to  their  officers,  religious  feeling,  suk^ 
are  the  virtues  which  we  usually  have  occasion  to  mention.  Some  of  our  colons 
have  fortunately,  however,  had  opportunities  of  disting^uishing  themselves  by 
rendering  a  service  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  even  in  saving  human  life. 

One  day  a  bull  on  the  farm  became  infuriated,  and  rushed  at  the  woman  who 
has  the  superintendence  of  the  diary,  when  the  lad  Bourdin,  seeing  the  danger 
wMch  threatened  her,  instantly  threw  himself  just  in  the  animal's  path,  and  imh 
a  stick  struck  it  a  tremendous  blow  between  the  horns,  which  enabled  the  tem- 
fled  woman  to  escape.  The  boy  was  not  deceived  as  to  the  risk  he  ran,  ai^ 
said  to  us  afterward  with  much  simplicity,  '*  I  made  sure  it  was  all  up  ^nth  me." 

Another  colon,  also  quite  recently,  named  Boch,  having  seen  the  wife  of  a 
laborer  faXL  into  a  piece  of  water,  which  was  more  than  three  metres  FlO  feet] 
deep,  jumped  in  to  rescue  her,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  drag  her  to  the  edge. 

^e  lads  who  belong  to  the  department  of  the  Seine  are  those  who  give  us 
most  trouble,  for  all  our  efforts  do  not  always  avail  to  prevent  their  returning 
to  the  capital,  which  has  an  irresistible  attraction  for  them,  and  whither,  more- 
over, their  families  usually  urge  them  to  come ;  and  you  are  aware  that  under 
no  drcumstances  is  our  active  and  watchful  care  more  constantly  needed,  than 
Ibr  those  poor  lads  who  are  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  a  great  dty. 

The  following  passage  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  position  which  the 

colony  had  attained  in  the  course  of  ten  years  of  active  existence : 

If  Mettray,  even  at  the  present  time,  has  not  yet  assumed  its  rank  amonff 
flnit-rate  agricultural  establishments,  we  can  assure  you  it  is  not  for  want  of 
making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  in  that  direction.  But  the  task  is  a  difficult 
one.  Many  and  very  different  objects  are  there  sought  to  be  obtained.  Intd- 
lectual  instruction,  moral  training,  the  requirements  of  strict  disdplme,  fixed 
hours  which  can  not  be  changed,  the  emi^oyment  of  youthfbl  and  inexperienced 
hands,  of  which,  moreover,  we  have  often  more  than  we  know  how  to  occupy 
render  the  task  of  cultivating  the  land  well  and  economically,  and  of  producing 
good  agriculturists,  a  very  hard  one.    *    * 

Now,  however,  that  our  efforts  have  effected,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  all  we 
dared  to  hope  for,  and  even  more  than  that,  when  we  recollect  the  perUous 
Hials  we  have  passed  throu^  and  the  class  we  have  had  to  deal  with,  we 
iBtand  todBTOte  owtaaoil  eflbiti  to  lepair  the  kMHes  which  the  agtMBKmii 
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passage  to  the  friends  that  were  around  him,  when  the  book  dropped 
from  his  hand ;  he  was  dead.* 

"Thus,"  writes  M.  Demetz,  "the  colony  lost  its  firmest  stay,  and  I  the 
tenderest  and  most  &ithful  friend,  the  companion  of  my  early  years,  the  adopted 
brother  given  me  by  God. 

"  It  may  seem  rash  in  me,  to  those  who  knew  the  force  of  his  character — the 
power  of  his  genius,  to  have  consented  henceforth  to  take  ui)on  myself  alone 
the  responsibility  of  tliis  great  enterprise.  But  it  is  to  those  very  qualities, 
which  circumstances  enable  me  better  than  any  one  else  justly  to  estimate,  that 
my  resolution  must  be  attributed.  M.  do  Courtcilles  has  placed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colony  on  so  sound  a  basis,  that  1  have  only  to  execute  what  he  has 
already  organized.  His  zeal  and  devotion  were  never  more  evident  than  in  the 
year  which  has  just  elapsed ;  the  narrative  of  its  events  demonstrates  the  great- 
nass  of  his  creative  genius.  He  regarded  the  position  attained  by  the  colony, 
both  in  a  moral  point  of  view  and  in  respect  to  discipline,  as  most  satisfactory, 
an  opinion  which  has  very  recently  received  ministerial  confirmation,!  but  he 
deplored  the  irregularities  still  apparent  in  our  domestic  economy,  and  which 
resulted  fbom  the  want  of  sufficient  means  to  conduct  it  methodically ;  and  it 
was  to  this  department  of  onr  institution  more  particularly  that  he  devoted  the 
last  days  of  his  life." 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates  at  Mettray  had  rendered 
the  existing  storehouses  altogether  inadequate  to  its  requirements ;  it  had 
consequently  become  necessary  to  purchase  articles  of  consumption 
almost  from  day  to  day,  which  caused  inevitably  some  waste  in  their  use, 
and  made  it  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  a  cheap  season  to  lay  in  a 
large  stock.  To  meet  this  evil  M.  de  Courtcilles  commenced  building 
extensive  magazines,  which,  when  finished,  not  only  enabled  the  managers 
to  purchase  largely  when  prices  were  low,  but  Jto  keep  a  much  more 
exact  account  of  their  expenditure  in  this  department  than  had  before 
been  practicable. 

In  addition  to  the  large  storehouses  that  M.  de  Courtcilles  had  begnn^ 
he  urged  forward  the  works  by  which  a  more  abundant  supply  of  water 
was  secured  to  the  colony. 

Every  day  he  was  occupied  in  overlooking  the  workmen,  so  much  so  that  his 
health  suffered  visibly  from  these  excessive  demands  upon  his  strength;  but 
when  we  besought  him  to  moderate  his  zeal,  he  would  reply  in  the  beautiful 
words  of  Scripture,  "  So  long  as  the  flesh  is  able,  the  spirit  should  be  wiUing." 

You  know  how  forgetful  youth  is  by  nature,  but  it  is  not  so  with  our 
children.  Exposed  to  sufferings  of  every  sort,  and  having  never  received  one 
mark  of  kindness  from  their  in&ncy  upward,  until  Providence,  through  you,  took 
pity  on  their  misery,  they  are  amazed  to  find  that  any  one  cares  for  them,  and 
the  smallest  reward,  the  slightest  proof  of  interest,  aflfects  them  deeply.  Judg^ 
then,  gentlemen,  what  they  must  liave  felt  when  deprived  of  him  who  had 
devoted,  even  sacrificed,  his  life  to  them. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  state  of  the  colony  during  that 
mournful  season,  but  the  grief  expressed  by  youths  who  have  long  left  us  will 
enable  you  to  understand  what  theirs  must  have  been  who,  to  the  very  moment 
of  M.  de  CourteiUes'  death,  were  the  objects  of  his  tender  care. 

The  following  is  a  letter  fi-om  Hermcrel,  now  established  at  Caen : 

"  Caen,  September  21th,  1852. 

"  Monsieur  Demetz, — ^I  awaited  with  the  intensest  anxiety  the  confirmation  of 

this  news.     My  master  came  to  my  house  on  the  12th  of  this  month  to  bring 

me  some  work,  when  seeing  the  portrait  of  my  revered  M.  de  CourteiUes 

banging  against  the  wall,  together  with  the  engraving  of  Mettray,  he  exclaimed 

*  Mettray,  a  Lecture,  by  Robert  Hall,  M.  A. 

t  Letter  of  the  Minitter  of  the  loterior,  dated  April  ISth,  VaSL 
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We  will  not  detain  yon  longer  bj  detailing  eyeota  wfaieh  happfl j  are  now 
past;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  inform  you  that  in  the  midst  of  the  exettemeiit 
iHiich  encompassed  us,  and  of  the  sounds  and  threats  which  reached  our  eaia, 
our  youtlis  justified  our  good  opinion  and  deserved  our  confidence,  by  the  cafan 
attitude  they  presorved,  by  redoubled  order  and  diligence,  and  by  proo&  of  de- 
votion and  subordination,  which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  disorder  without^ 
and  demonstrated,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  inestimable  value  of  judicious 
training  and  firm  discipline. 

We  have  yet  further  evidence  to  ofi*er  to  you.  Fire,  which  during  the  last 
two  years  has  done  great  damage  in  this  district,  at  last  attacked  the  church  of 
the  village  of  Mettray;  as  it  was,  it  suflerod  to  the  amount  of  10,000  fitmcs, 
(|£400 ;)  not  a  stono,  however,  would  have  been  left,  but  for  the  two  fire-engines 
m>m  the  colony,  and  the  imited  aid  of  our  colons  and  the  neighbors. 

Our  young  firemen,  under  the  direction  of  their  chief)  M.  Hubert,  gave  on 
this  occasion  ample  proof  of  their  zeal  and  courage. 

The  Directors  record  that  many  distinguished  fellow-countrymen  came 
in  the  course  of  this  year  to  inspect  the  colony,  which  was  also  attracting 
much  attention  abroad ;  lir.  Gladstone  visited  it  at  that  period,  and  gave 
convincing  proof,  on  his  return  to  England,  of  his  high  appreciation  of 
its  excellence,  by  aiding  with  his  time  and  fortune  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Philanthropic  Farm  School  at  Red  Hill,  which  more  neariy  re- 
sembles Mettray  than  any  other  reformatory  institution  in  England. 
The  report  also  states  that 

Lord  Brougham  has  discussed  this  year  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  aO  his 
extraordinary  eloquence,  the  juvenile  delinquent  question,  which  he  regards  as 
one  of  the  gravest  his  country  has  to  deal  with. 

"  To  show  the  efiects  of  these  experiments,  [in  reformatory  treatment,]  he 
would  take  tho  French  institution  at  Mettray  as  affording  more  details.  *  ♦ 
Besides  this  one  there  liad  been  twelve  others  of  a  similar  character  established 
in  France,  which  were  founded  in  consequence  of  the  great  success  that  at- 
tended the  original  institution.  He  avowed  that,  if  he  were  animated  with 
feelings  of  rivalry  toward  France,  if  he  were  animiated  by  those  national  feel- 
ings of  rivalry  which  pervaded  the  bosoms  of  Englishmen — those  national  feel- 
ings would  lead  him  more  to  envy  the  French  people  for  the  erection  and 
nsefulness  of  such  institutions,  than  for  any  glory  they  might  have  derived  from 
their  Algerian  colonies,  from  their  Spanish  marriages,  or  even  for  all  that  re- 
dounded to  tho  glory  of  Napoleon.  He  envied  them  for  what  they  had,  and 
which  this  country  wanted — those  noble  and  useful  institutions.    *    * 

• "  Let  us  rather  rival  their  noble  and  generous  nature  by  imitating  t^em  in 
the  erection  of  twelve  establishments  similar  to  Mettray,  and  thus  takhig  the 
first  stop  toward  the  amendment  of  our  criminal  law,  which  would  be  the  first 
real  attempt  that  had  ever  been  made  since  we  had  a  criminal  law." 

Referring  to  the  evils  of  short  imprisonments  the  report  continues : — 

In  a  word,  every  youthful  offender  who  is  thus  thrown  prematurely  upon  the 
worid,  finds  himself  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  which  caused  his  fen, 
and  which  oau  scarcely  fail  to  plunge  him  again  into  beggary  and  crime.  We 
have  omitted  no  opportunity  during  the  past  eight  years  of  pointing  out  this 
miserable  and  injurious  operation  of  the  penal  code,  and  of  urging  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  and  tho  members  of  both  Chambers,  to  introduce  an  amendment 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  article ;  it  should  be  firamed  to  provide 
for  the  education  in  an  appropriate  mstitution  until  they  have  attained  their 
twentieth  year,  of  all  children  committed  under  the  age  of  16,  and  detained  faj 
virtue  of  article  66. 

Another  subject  which  we  find  dwelt  on  again  and  sgtin,  and  to  wfaioh, 

as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  see,  the  Directors  attribute  A  lus^ 

share  of  the  success  they  have  attained,  is  the  elaborate  and  cfflciB«l 

QTstem  of  patronage  by  which  they  exercise  a  kiodlj  snmillaiioe  unr 
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•U  the  yoathfl  who  leaye  the  colony.  As  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Directors  of  Mettray  to  perfbrm  this  duty  peraonslly,  they  obtain  this 
assistance  of  beneyolentlj  disposed  indiyiduals,  (of  whom  an  abundance 
are  always  to  be  found,)  residing  in  the  yarions  neighborhoods  where  the 
colons  are  placed  in  service.  These  persons  are  denominated  patrons, 
and  as  the  duties  of  their  office  are  at  present  but  imperfectly  understood 
in  this  kingdom,  and  as  we  are  convinced  that  a  system  similar  to  that 
which 'is  so  efficient  in  France,  is  equally  essential  here  to  the  successful 
operation  of  reformatory  schools,  we  shall  venture  to  give  a  passage, 
though  of  considerable  length,  which  will  explain  the  course  pursued  by 
our  neighbors : — 

We  have  already  placed  out  286  youths,  (89  during  the  year  1846,)  eacn 
under  the  care  of  a  good  patron,  provided  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  the  fruit 
of  his  industry,  with  a  suitable  wardrobe,  and  having  a  trade  in  his  hands  in 
which  we  aid  him  to  find  employment ;  thus  a  lad  when  he  leaves  Mettn^ 
begins  a  new  life ;  he  has  been  saved  from  himself  to  use  the  words  of  IL 
Agi^nor  de  Gasparin. 

Ho  is  as  mudi  sought  after  by  the  farmers  and  the  various  employers  of  labor 
round  about  us,  as  the  convict  coming  direct  from  prison  is  avoided  and  ddnFes-' 
away  from  every  workshop  where  he  may  offer  himself    ♦    ♦ 

The  reformation  of  the  neglected  child  and  his  good  conduct  after  he  has  left 
us,  being  the  object  which  the  founders  of  Mettray  had  in  view,  permit  us^ 
gentlemen,  to  give  you  some  details  on  those  points,  by  reading  extracts  from 
our  correspondence  with  the  patrons  of  our  lads. 

M.  Lefebvre,  conmiissioner  of  polioe  at  Beaumont-Sur-Oise,  writes  us : — 

*'  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  time  passed  by  6 at 

the  colony  at  Mettray  has  been  most  beneficial  to  him,  and  I  consider  him  now 
as  a  pattern  to  lads  of  his  age ;  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  keep  him  in  the  situ^ 
tion  where  you  placed  him." 

The  Mayor  of  Beurlay  writes,  "  My  surprise  at  the  change  I  found  in  Auguste 

D ,  has  been  very  great;  he  has  become  dvil,  attentive  and  modest; 

indeed  I  did  not  recognize  him  imtil  his  name  was  mentioned." 

M.  Marion,  Vice-President  of  the  IVibunal  Cfivil  at  Nantes,  who  for  a  long 
time  past  has  kindly  undertaken  the  patronage  of  all  our  lads  there,  says,  "I 
can  speak  only  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  Mettray  lads,  who,  since  their  liberation, 
have  resided  in  this  town ;  not  one  of  them  has  reli^sed  into  crime. 

"  I  was  a  little  uneasy  about  the  two  T ^"s,  in  consequence  of  the  masons 

here  having  struck,  but  they  had  no  inclination  to  join  their  riotous  meetings. 

"  I  beg  to  draw  your  kind  attention  to  C— —  and  his  family ;  his  conduct 
deserves  your  sympathy.  Under  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  he  has 
displayed  honesty  of  purpose,  right  feeling  and  courage  which  are  above  praise. 
He  would  be  glad  to  have  a  view  of  Mettray,"  Ac.,  Ac. 

I  should  gladly  quote  the  whole  of  M.  Marion's  letter^  which  is  full  of 
touching  details,  but  it  is  too  long  for  the  limits  of  our  report 

M.  Daguin,  Secretary-General  to  the  Prefecture  of  the  Jura,  informs  us  that 
B  '  ^  by  working  hard,  is  able  to  wholly  support  his  aged  grandmotiier, 
and  that  his  conduct  is  excellent 

To  conclude  our  quotations,  and  to  satisQr  you  of  the  trustworthiness  of  th^ 
information  we  lay  before  you  respecting  the  youths  whom  we  have  placed  ou^ 
permit  us  to  read  to  you  at  length  the  form  which  our  kind  coirespondents  are 
good  enough  to  fill  up.  They  are  the  chief  magistrates  and  difforent  authorities 
and  persons  occupying  the  most  respectable  positions  in  the  various  localitiefl^ 
who  generously  take  upon  themselves  this  charge.  This  form  was  filled  up  hj 
IL  de  la  Pierre^  a  manu&ocaier,  who  wrote  to  us  from  Olameqr,  on  February  Is^ 
1847 : 

"Sir, — ^Being  always  desfarous  of  complying  with  your  wishes,  I  hasten  to 

forward  to  you  the  statement  of  the  conduct  of  J.  Y ^  one  of  the  nmnerooa 

Individuals  rescued  by  your  insUtutkm,  which  takes  them  from  our  prisoni^  azid 
Ntana  them  to  sooiefy  oorreoted  of  all  their  fiuita. 
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''I  am  glad  to  have  nothing  but  what  is  &Yorab]e  to  tell  700  of  this  yoong 
man.  He  fulfills  eveiy  religious  and  social  duty ;  he  alwajs  regrets  liying  bo 
fiur  from  the  colony,  and  being  thus  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  aeeiug  his  b^oe- 
fiu!tors  there. 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  be,"  Jbo,  &c. 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  the  following  fonn :  — 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

^eg.  Chrtctian  and  tnraanM  of  tb«  colon  1    Ana.  J.  Y. 

tea.  Name  and  reaidence  of  the  palron  1    An*.  M.  de  la  Pierre,  maniifi&etiuvr  at  Chfamcf 
Does  he  perform  hit  relifiotu  duties?    Ana.  Invariably. 
Does  he  repeat  his  prayers  oiominf  and  evening  1    Ana.  B^nlarlj. 
Does  he  1^  to  church  1    Ana.  Regularly. 
^uea.  Is  he  diligent  1    Ana.  Yea. 
Ques.  Does  he  show  intelligence?    Ana.  Rather  good  will  than  iotelligeDc* 
Quea.  Is  he  obedient?    Ana.  Nothing  to  find  fault  with  on  this  head. 
Qvea.  Is  he  civil  7    Ana.  Always. 

Q«M.  Is  he  careful  of  his  personal  appearance?    Ana.  ffo. 
Quea.  Is  he  economical  ?    Ana.  Yes. 

QK«jr.  What  ditTerent  occupations  has  he  been  employed  in?  Ana.  Until  now  be  has  beaa 
Mnployed  only  in  field  labor;  but  his  father,  notwithstandmg  iU  healUi,  being  obliged  to  work  at 
hb  trade  as  a  carpenter,  in  order  to  support  his  five  children,  now  employa  him  to  work  with  him, 
k*  being  himself  very  weak. 

Does  he  occupy  himself  sometimes  in  reading  and  writing?    Ai^$.  Yea. 
What  books  does  he  read  ?    Ana.  Religious,  moral  and  instructive  works. 
Does  he  attend  an  adult  school  ?    Ana.  He  has  neither  time  nor  opportunity. 
What  are  his  leading  tastes?    Ana.  None  that  are  evil. 

\yhat  are  his  most  striking  chnracteristies  ?    Ana,  Goodneas  of  heart,  nhadianae,  fasti*- 
and  civility. 

Ques.  Does  he  hear  from  his  family  ?    Ana.  He  is  now  living  with  them. 
(^uaa.  How  does  he  spend  Sundays  and  fSte  days  ?    Ana.  At  church,  in  walking,  or  witii  hi* 
Iktber. 

Quea.  Hns  he  any  friends  or  connections  ?    Ana.  None. 

Ouea.  What  character  do  the  persons  bear  with  whom  he  asaooiatesl  Ans.  He  aaaoeialea  only 
with  his  father,  who  is  poor,  but  honest. 

Quajt.  What  are  his  wishes  for  the  future  ?    Ana.  To  leam  to  work  ao  at  to  help  hia  frthcr. 
Does  he  think  of  the  colonv?    .^lu.  ConstanUy. 
Dues  he  acknowledge  the  benefit  he  received  there  ?    Ana.  Yet. 
In  what  manner  does  he  sneak  of  it  7    Ana.  With  the  wannest  gratitude. 
Has  he  l>een  ill  ?    Ana.  No. 
^ea.  What  is  the  behavior  and  character  of  the  people  for  whom  he  works  1    jin$.  Bilbrt 
working  with  his  father  he  was  with  very  excellent  people  who  employed  him  in  field  labor. 
Quea.  Do  they  perform  their  religious  duties  ?    Ana.  Yes. 

Particulars  of  his  conduct  whether  good  or  had. 

In  consequence  of  a  long  and  painful  illness,  his  lather  had  fallen  into  eztreotne 
destitution,  which  still  continues.  Accustomed  to  the  use  of  tobaooo,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  forego  it,  his  utmost  means  being  needed  to  obtain  food  for  his 
&mily,  when  on  the  first  of  January  this  lad  having  received  a  few  sous  as  a 
new  year's  gifl,  hastened  with  them  to  his  father,  who,  however,  refused  to 
accept  them.  Your  former  pupil  went  then  himself  to  exchange  his  sous  for 
some  tobacco,  which  he  brought  to  his  father.  The  latter  wept  while  reUtiDgy 
only  yesterday,  this  kind  act  of  his  son. 

The  minute  information  thus  obtained  respecting  every  eolon,  (not  one 
of  the  286  who  were  now  placed  out  had  been  lost  sight  o^)  enables  us 
to  accept  withy)erfect  confidence  the  statistics  relating  to  the  numbers 
reformed,  as  it  (also  goes  far  to  account  for  those  numbers  being  so  large. 
With  respect,  l^owever,  to  the  relapses,  it  must  be  recollected  that  they 
do  not,  of  couj'se,  include  the  boys  who  are  sent  back  to  prison.  <^ 
these  we  hear  i^  follows : — 

In  1846,  the  number  of  lads  sent  back  to  prison  flx>m  the  coloDy  since  \jm 
foundation,  amounted  to  34,  including  five  during  that  year. 

While  acknowledg^g  our  faUure  in  dealing  with  the  deeply  rooted  depnmty 
of  those  youths,  and,  moreover,  the  necessity  we  were  under  of  H>fli<*tf^y  upon 
them  a  punishment  which  should  deter  their  companions  from  foUowii^  thaur 
«fil  example,  we  have  never  lost  sight  oi^  or  oompaasion  for,  those  nahmj 
kdividuals;  16  of  them  axe  dead,— the  first  actually  died  of  lesMns.    Mm 
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belonged  to  a  noble  family  in  Bretagne,  whom  poverty  had  redaoed  to  the 
ceasity  of  cultiyating  with  their  own  hands  their  few  remaining  acres.  '*  B*- 
member/'  wrote  one  of  his  relatives  to  him,  "your  aged  father  sank  his  head 
upon  his  breast  the  day  you  brought  disgrace  upon  us  by  appearing  as  a  ielon 
at  the  bar,  and  has  never  nused  it  since."  A  monomania  for  theft  was  this  lad's 
ruin,  and  pursued  him  at  Mettray,  where  he  found  means  of  stealing  even  in  his 
cell. 

As  regards  the  others  we  have  been  g^tified  to  learn,  and  often  by  corres- 
pondence with  themselves,  that  their  conduct  in  prison  was  generally  better 
than  that  of  their  companions ;  many  of  them  write  to  us  expressing  their  con- 
trition, and  come  to  see  us  on  their  liberation.  Some  grains  of  the  good  seed 
took  root  even  by  the  waysido,  and  bore  ihiit  though  tardily.  Many  of  those 
lads  have  behaved  well  since  their  discharge  from  prison. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  colony  sustained  two  sad  losses  from  its 
staff  of  assistants,  the  first  that  had  occurred  since  its  foundation,  in  the 
death  of  one  of  the  estimable  sisters  of  charity,  and  of  a  sous  chef— a 
youth  of  great  promise. 

Almost  all  the  farm  buildings,  which  we  heard  of  in  the  preceding  re- 
port as  in  progress  or  contemplated,  were  now  completed,  and  a  mill  had 
been  erected  and  was  already  at  work. 

Between  the  publication  of  the  reports  for  1847  and  1848,  the  political 
aspect  of  France  had  entirely  changed.  The  Orleans  &mily,  which  had 
always  shown  favor  to  Mettray,  and  most  of  whose  members  are  in- 
scribed as  founders  of  the  institution,  had  utterly  vanished  from  the 
country,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  how  fiur  their  successors  in  power 
would  be  willing  and  able  to  aid  the  good  work. 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  shock  which  made  itself  felt  frx>m  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other,  we  learn  that  the  position  of  the  colony  was  tranquil 
and  secure. 

While  keeping  our  wards,  as  it  was  our  duty  to  do,  free  of  all  political  inflQp 
enoe,  it  is  nevertheless  right  you  should  know  they  have  not  remained  in 
ignorance  of  the  important  changes  which  have  occurred,  and  that  they  are 
deeply  interested  by  them.  The  eager  curiosity  of  such  restless  and  intelligent 
lads  has  never  failed  to  follow  closely  the  course  of  events,  when  indeed  it  has 
not  been  in  advance  of  them. 

We  had  no  other  means  of  preserving  order  among  our  colons,  than  bj 
informing  them  calmly,  but  unreservedly,  or  what  was  taking  place  in  Paria 
Besides,  many  of  them  would  certainly  have  learnt  it  from  their  relatives.  The 
interest  with  which  they  received  our  communications  proves,  in  the  most  con- 
vincing manner,  how  fully  we  have  succeeded  in  kindling  in  their  breasts  a 
feeling  of  honor,  together  with  a  genuine  love  of  their  country  and  of  homa 
The  colony  has  become  a  home  to  them ;  they  have  attached  themselves  to  ua, 
as  a  son  is  attached  to  his  father,  and  confidence  in  us  and  a  sense  of  duty  have 
kept  them  around  us. 

After  relating  to  them  the  news,  we  always  concluded  by  an  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  gratitude,  and  by  assuring  them  that  under  a  republican  govemmenli 
the  performance  of  our  duties,  readiness  to  work,  and  obedience  to  the  law, 
should  be  the  rule  for  all ;  that  it  was  especially  under  such  a  government  that 
each  oould  and  ought  to  stand  alone,  supported  by  his  own  ab£ty  and  his  own 
merit ;  that  we  should  be  the  first  to  set  this  example  to  all ;  we,  w^o  in  found- 
ing our  institution,  had  taken  for  our  motto,  "  Let  good  workmen  trust  in  the 
fhUire,"  (anx  ban  tntvatBews^  Tavenirf)  "If  order  and  respect  for  dti  that  de- 
serves respect,  be  banished  from  the  rest  of  France,"  we  said  to  them,  "let  it  be 
on  this  spot  of  ground  in  an  obscure  village^  that  a  wholesome  example  of  them 
shall  be  afforded  by  a  colony  of  lads,  of  whom  all  the  world  despaired.**  We  osn 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  these  words  were  beard  and  appreciated;  we  are  con* 
tinoed  of  this  by  the  flKSt  that  not  only  has  the  strict  and  systematic  ordisr  of  «■ 
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ooBtomary  discipline  not  been  disturbed,  bnt^  on  the  oontnarj,  the  mmitMr  of 
infractions  has  aensiblj  decreased  since  the  Beydution  of  Eebnisiy. 

This  was  indeed  remarkable  at  a  time  when  almost  eyerj  public  school, 
and  even  some  private  ones,  were  in  revolt,  and  preying  their  natioiial 
origin  by  throwing  up  barricades. 

But  though  so  &r  as  it  depended  on  the  ofScers  and  the  colons,  the 
prosperity  of  Mettray  was  undisturbed  by  external  agitation,  it  could  not 
wholly  escape  being  affected  by  the  convulsion  of  February. 

The  distribution  of  our  yoong  laborers  among  the  different  workshops  has 
undergone,  since  February,  a  most  untoward  change. 

In  consequence  of  a  decree  by  the  Provisional  Ciovemment  suppressing  labor 
in  prisons  and  in  charitable  institutions,  we  have  been  obliged  almost  entirely 
to  dose  the  worshops  of  our  smiths,  wheelwrights,  sabot  makers,  joiners  and 
rope  makers,  in  other  words  those  which  are  most  profitable. 

We  still  man,ufacture  the  articles  we  require  for  our  own  use,  but  external 
sale  is  strictly  forbidden.    This  measure  has  had  three  injurious  results. 

1.  It  has  obliged  us  to  discontinue  employing  as  apprentices,  lads  who  had 
worked  in  that  position  a  oonsiderablo  time,  an  obligation  equally  disadvan- 
tageous to  them  and  to  us,  for  their  labor  had  begun  to  be  profitable  to  us,  and 
on  their  side  would  have  insured  them  good  places  when  liberated. 

The  change  too  of  occupation,  and  the  bemg  obliged  to  give  up  so  suddenly 
and  with  so  littie  reason  a  trade  they  were  fond  o^  inspired,  as  may  easfly  hd 
aopposed,  discontent  among  even  our  best  lads,  and  made  them  all  the  more 
indisposed  to  field  labor. 

2.  Our  workshops  had  been  much  enlarged,  and  we  had  fitted  them  up  on  a 
liberal  scale ;  we  had  engaged  exceUent  teachers  whom  we  were  obliged  sod- 
denly  to  dismiss;  we  had  received  large  orders;  in  fact  the  ruinous  prohibition 
against  work  has  deprived  us  this  year  of  25,000  fi'ancs,  (£1,000,)  clear  profit 

3.  These  losses  are  the  more  unfortunate  for  us  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
rsi^ace  them  or  provide  better  for  the  fiiture. 

At  the  time  when  every  evil  passion  of  the  working  dasses  was  inflamed, 
and  they  were  led  astray  by  those  who  excited  in  them  hatred  and  even 
vengeance  toward  any  who  seemed  to  be  competitors,  all  our  neighbors  looked 
with  fear  upon  us.  Local  ill-will,  however,  had  no  just  foundation,  for  we  had 
never  sold  our  goods  at  less  than  the  current  price ;  on  the  contrary,  we  had 
from  the  first,  invited  the  neighboring  tradesmen  to  share  the  advantage  of  our 
manu&ctures  by  offering  to  consign  to  them  wholesale,  every  description  of  ar^ 
tide  that  they  could  sell  retail,  by  which  they  would  have  eaineid  twice  as 
much  profit  as  by  their  own  goods,  which,  not  being  so  well  maae  nor  so  chei^ 
were  not  so  much  liked  as  ours. 

Their  mistaken  opinions  made  our  neighbors  forget  the  good  conferred  upon 
the  country  for  the  last  ten  years  by  an  mstitution  which  has  spent  more  than 
1^  hxmdred  thousand  firancs  on  the  soil    *    * 

The  government  has  recognized  the  difficulty  of  our  position,  and  has  granted 
itif  benevolent  aid  to  the  colony.  We  continue  to  receive  the  same  daily  alknr> 
•noe,  and  the  subventions  accorded  by  former  adndnistrationa.* 

Among  the  combatants  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  which  indoded  persons 

of  all  ranks  and  of  all  opinions,  Mettray  was  not  unrqiresented,  but  it 

was  on  the  side  of  order  that  her  children  fought 

Permit  us  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  conduct  of  thooe  of  our  lada  iriio  an 
now  njiembers  of  the  Cfurde  ruUicnak  mobile.  They  performed  a  gallant  part  in 
tiie  lam^table  days  of  June,  but  we  should  in  particular  mention  Lomia 
S^ancois  j^hard,  who  was  born  at  Paris.  He  came  to  Mettray  in  IMS,  and 
left  the  ooSny  in  1845.  His  conduct  while  there  was  invariably  good,  aaid  Us 
name  appears  on  the  Tablet  of  honor.  After  his  liberation  he  maintMnnd  hiap 
self  honestly  by  his  labor. 

Having  ^MiUsted  in  the  8thBattaUon  of  the  €hird§  moMfewfaflQ  it  was  tat 
Oiganized,  he  distinguished  himself  even  in  that  ffallant  band.  HatooknftiB 
^  encounters  of  the  faubourg  BtAntoine.    After  SBveralhsidoadssliMlbaip 
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cwried  he  nubed  to  the  attack  upon  the  last  three  which  still  blocked  np  ISbm 
Faubourg.  Here  he  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  immrgentB,  who  had  plaztted  on 
thia,  their  last  remaining  stronghold,  the  flag  of  the  8th  lenon  of  the  National 
Guard,  which  thej  had  carried  off  from  the  council-house  of  the  arrondissemenL 
Bidhard  freed  himself  from  their  hands  by  an  immense  effort,  and  then,  with 
irresistible  courage,  threw  himself  on  this  barricade  in  the  midst  of  a  murderoua 
fire ;  there  he  recaptured  the  flag,  and  had  the  signal  honor  of  restoring  it  to 
the  hands  of  the  National  Guard,  who  were  struggling  to  regain  it  Connoted 
bj  them  in  triumph  to  the  National  Assembly,  the  Jaimtieur  announces  that  he 
there  received  from  President  S^nart,  his  decoration  as  BqtreaentasU,  with  the 
promise  of  that  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

All  our  lads  who  have  become  soldiers  have  behaved  remarkably  well. 
Priat,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  to  yon  several  times  ah«ady,  has  obtained  the 
rank  of  sergeant  in  the  Zouave's  regiment;  three  other  colons  are  coipoiab 
in  regiments  of  the  line. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  passages  we  have  quoted  to 

the  Boole  Prepcvratoire  ;  and  some  particulars  of  that  invaluable  branch 

of  the  institution,  which  we  find  in  the  report  for  1848,  give  too  mach 

useful  information  to  be  omitted. 

The  results  already  obtained  by  our  EcoU  IhrtpaircUoire  deserve  your  attention. 

Of  156  pupils  admitted, 
37  are  still  at  Mettray,  where  they  fill  the  various  offices  of  secretary,  aoooont- 

ant,  treasurer,  schoolmaster,  steward,  labor-master,  eh/^  and  9ova-{^%  of 

fiuniliee: 
9  have  left  Mettray  to  become  teachers ; 
15  have  taken  various  situations,  (in  railway,  insurance  and  commercial  oompap 

nies,  Ac,  Ac ;) 
10  have  entered  the  army ; 
6  have  become  agricultural  superintendents; 
29  follow  industrial  occupations; 
49  have  left  the  colony  from  want  of  capacity; 
1  is  dead.  , 

There  are  at  present  about  eleven  pupils  in  the  school :  several  are  trying  to 
obtain  a  schoolmaster's  certificate;  others  devote  ^emselvee  more  particular^ 
to  agriculture,  botii  theoretical  and  practical 

All  help  as  monitors  in  giving  instruction  to  the  colons,  and  thus  oommenoo 
their  apprenticeship  in  the  difficult  art  of  guiding  and  refbrming  their  erring 
ADow  creatures: 

At  a  time  when  the  subject  of  agricultural  colonies  engage  universal  atten* 
tion,  our  EoAt  PreparaMre  can  not  but  acquire  A«sh  importance^  and  demand 
incfoased  care. 

We  can  not  fdget  that  it  is  to  this  establishment  that  the  socoees  of  Mettray 
is  in  great  part  owing.  We  can  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  success  of  agn* 
cultural  colonies,  only  when  they  are  conducted  by  practical  and  experienced 
men.  The  school,  then,  in  whidi  government  can  meet  vrith  such  individual 
dceervoB  to  be  oonsidered  eminenti^  useful  Such,  gentiemen,  we  trusty  will  bo 
the  ease  vrith  our  EocHe  lymanUowe ;  such  is  the  object  we  proposed  to  oiip> 
eelvefl  in  establiidiing  it,  and  to  attain  which  our  efforts  have  been  unoeaamgi^ 
directed. 

1849  found  the  finances  of  the  colony  seriously  depressed  by  the  pro- 
hibition to  manufacture  goods  for  sala  Meanwhile,  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  oflbrs  of  pecuniary  aid  came  from  Holland  and  firom 
Kngland,  and  the  cdony  received  a  visit  from  Louis  Napoleon,  then 
President  of  the  Republic,  accompanied  by  sereral  of  his  ministeni 
Thej  ftiUy  reoogniaed  the  importance  of  the  institution,  but  nevertheleoi 
the  Directors  had  great  reason  to  foar  that  the  subyentions  iHiich  each 
auooesdye  goremmenti  ance  that  of  Louia  PUlippe^  had  continuod  to 
ipwat^nji^iioif  bo  withdrawn.    ToatvtMithfQitaiMdT^^f^wftDA 
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'or  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chamber  of  BepreaentatiTes  to 
Tisit  Mettraj  and  report  upon  it  to  government 

Happily  their  investigations  resulted  in  the  subventions  being  «»- 
tinued,  but  the  loss  of  profit  from  the  workshops  remaining  closed, 
necessitated  a  reduction  in  the  staff  of  officers.  The  Directors  dismisMd 
twenty  of  their  assistants,  parting  from  them  with  deep  personal  regret, 
and  grieved  for  the  decreased  efficiency  of  the  institution  which  most 
result  from  their  departure. 

There  are  very  few  events  recorded  in  the  report  for  this  year,  hot  we 
find  instead  very  elaborate  and  important  statistical  details  on  the 
number  of  youths  received  and  of  those  placed  out,  of  their  parentage, 
of  the  proportion  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  the  Tablet  of  Honor, 
of  the  degree  of  instrucdon  they  possessed  on  entering  the  colony, 
usually  very  small,  and  of  the  time  devoted  to  its  acquisition  while  there. 
This  had  latterly  been  increased  and  amounted  now  to  fourteen  hours 
per  week,  which  was  found  amply  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
the  elementary  knowledge — ^reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and,  in 
some  cases,  linear  drawing  and  music — which  it  was  considered  desirable 
to  teach.  A  certain  portion  of  the  above-mentioned  time  was  moreorer 
occupied  in  religious  instruction,  but  to  youths,  who  were  preparing  for 
their  first  communion,  the  chaplain  devoted  an  additional  hour  dafly. 
From  the  report  for  1850,  we  learn : — 

Sixty-five  of  our  wards  have  made  their  first  communion,  and  in  the  meet 
satisfkctory  mamicr ;  and  a  large  number  have  renewed  it    *    * 

We  have  no  fixed  time  for  the  performance  of  this  solemn  duty ;  it  is  dete^ 
mined  chiefly  by  tlie  amount  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  fervor  of  the 
aspirant    *    ♦ 

At  Mettray  a  large  number  of  our  children  are  foundlings;  it  is  impoeBible  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  neglected  state  of  these  poor  areaturee,  wli^se  birth  is  their 
only  oflense. 

Many  of  them  have  done  nothing  fix)m  quite  infancy,  but  watch  cattle^  szmI 
their  bnitalized  condition  is  often  on  a  level  with  that  of  tiie  Animaia  amoi^ 
whom  they  have  lived ;  indeed,  we  have  had  boys  who  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired tlieir  most  degraded  attributes.  Thus,  if  they  quarreled  with  a  oompsn- 
ion,  they  would,  after  regarding  him  sideways,  rush  against  him,  and  overturn 
him  by  butting  at  his  chest  with  their  heads,  all  done  with  such  incredible 
rapidity  that  thoir  adversary  had  no  time  to  save  himself  from  the  blow. 

The  health  of  the  colony  continued  to  be  exceedingly  satisfiu^tory. 

We  can  not  but  cs^  upon  you  to  rejoice  with  us  that  Mettray  has  beeo 
preserved  from  the  scourge  of  disease  which  has  found  victims  even  at  our  ten* 
door.  The  penitentiary  at  Togrs  lost  two-thirds  of  its  inmates  in  three  daya  It 
may  be  answered,  that  Mettmy  is  ntuated  on  a  high  table  land,  free  from 
stagnant  water  and  injurious  cdfialations.  But  the  houses  in  our  dose  vicimty 
are  in  a  similar  position,  and  nevertheless  in  one  of  them  a  whoile  fionily  wit 
carried  oflf.    ♦    ♦ 

It  is  shown,  by  examining  our  register,  that  the  number  of  boys  •<im{t^  bto 
the  infirmary  diminishes  in  proportion  with  the  length  of  their  stiy  at  the 
colony,  which  proves  how  much  their  constitutions  must  bo  strengdiened  by 
their  healthful  mode  of  life. 

Wo  never  allow  lads,  who  have  been  placed  out  at  neighboring  ftiiD%  to  go 
to  the  hospital ;  if  they  fidl  sick  they  return  to  the  colony.    We^idm  the  il^ 
to  relieve  them  in  suffering  and  in  sorrow,  as  a  fiither  does  his  cUUren. 
'  The  time  spent  in  curing  their .  physieal  ailmeoti^  wa  mak»  addMoaiPf 
profitable  by  Te-awikcimn%  m^kftvx  bfiaxta  the  %poA  prind^lQi^  wtUb^ 
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their  residenoe  «t  the  colony,  we  endearored  to  implant    Our  excellent 

of  charity,  seconded  by  the  chi^lain,  lose  no  opportunity  fi)r  exhortation,  and 

their  counsel  is  always  received  with  gratitude. 

Thus  our  lads  return  into  the  world  strengthened  both  in  body  and  mind; 
and  our  gratuitous  hospitality  has  the  happiest  influence  on  their  characters,  fiir 
by  such  evidence  they  are  convinced  of  the  disinterestedness  of  our  advice,  and 
feel  all  the  more  willing  to  follow  it 

Referring  to  the  family  system  the  Directors  remark : — 

In  our  endeavor  to  replace  the  home  which  has  &iled  in  its  duty,  we  do  not 
conceal  flrom  ourselves  Uiat  the  imitation  can  never  equal  the  reality,  and  con- 
sequently, whenever  our  wards  come  fix)m  respectable  fiunilies,  we  lose  no 
opportunity  for  enabling  them  to  meet,  in  order  to  preserve  the  bonds  of  natural 
affection. 

Our  colons  often  beg  permission  to  send  some  help,  out  of  the  little  fund 
which  accrues  from  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  to  a  father  or  mother  suffering 
firom  poverty,  and  we  always  incline  a  favorable  ear  to  such  requests,  being 
only  too  glad  to  foster  every  generous  sentiment  in  their  young  hearts.  If  the 
amount  of  their  savings  is  too  small  to  meet  the  want  we  add  enough  to  make 
it  sufficient,  and  nothing  is  so  potent  in  exciting  their  feelings  of  gratitude 
toward  us.  We  geners^y  appreciate  kindness  rendered  to  those  dear  to  us 
more  highly  than  if  we  were  its  immediate  object 

When  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  parents  are  good,  we  allow  them  to 
tee  their  children,  and  often  their  fathers,  more  often  their  mothers,  come  fi:om  a 
great  distance,  frequently  on  foot,  even  in  the  worst  weather. 

Our  lads  are  not  in  a  position  in  which  strong  passions  are  brought  into  play, 
and  we  may  rejoice  that  it  is  so;  but  owing  to  this  circumstance,  when 
qpeaking  of  what  concerns  them,  the  incidents  we  have  to  relate  are  necessarily 
very  simple.  Love  of  labor,  obedience  to  their  officers,  religious  feeling,  sudfi 
are  the  virtues  which  we  usually  have  occasion  to  mention.  Some  of  our  colons 
baye  fortunately,  however,  had  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves  by 
rendering  a  service  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  even  in  saving  human  life. 

One  day  a  bull  on  the  &rm  became  inftiriated,  and  rushed  at  the  woman  who 
has  the  superintendence  of  the  diary,  when  the  lad  Bourdin,  seeing  the  danger 
which  threatened  her,  instantly  threw  himself  just  in  the  animal's  path,  and  inth 
A  stick  struck  it  a  tremendous  blow  between  the  horns,  which  enabled  the  teni- 
fled  woman  to  escape.  The  boy  was  not  deceived  as  to  the  risk  he  ran,  and 
said  to  us  afterward  with  much  simplicity,  "  I  made  sure  it  was  all  up  with  me." 

Another  colon,  also  quite  recently,  named  Roch,  having  seen  the  wife  of  a 
laborer  fall  into  a  piece  of  water,  which  was  more  than  three  metres  [10  &et] 
deep,  jumped  in  to  rescue  her,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  drag  her  to  the  edge. 

!nie  lads  who  belong  to  the  department  of  the  Seine  are  those  who  give  us 
most  trouble,  for  all  our  efforts  do  not  always  avail  to  prevent  their  returning 
to  the  capital,  which  has  an  irresistible  attraction  for  them,  and  whither,  more- 
over, their  families  usually  urge  them  to  come ;  and  you  are  aware  that  under 
no  circumstances  is  our  active  and  watchful  care  more  constantly  needed,  than 
Ibr  those  poor  lads  who  are  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  a  great  dty. 

The  following  passage  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  position  which  the 

colony  had  attained  in  the  course  of  ten  years  of  active  existence : 

If  Mettray,  even  at  the  present  time,  has  not  yet  assumed  its  rank  among 
first-rate  agricultural  establishmepts,  we  can  assure  you  it  is  not  for  want  of 
making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  in  that  direction.  But  the  task  is  a  difficult 
one.  Many  and  very  different  objects  are  there  sought  to  be  obtained.  Litel- 
lectual  instruction,  moral  training,  the  requiremenfts  of  strict  discipline^  fixed 
hours  which  can  not  be  changed,  the  employment  of  youthfhl  and  inexperienced 
bands,  of  which,  moreover,  we  have  often  more  than  we  know  how  to  occupy 
render  the  task  of  cultivating  the  land  well  and  economically,  and  of  producing 
good  agriculturists,  a  very  hard  one.    *    * 

Now,  however,  that  our  efforts  have  effected,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  all  we 
dared  to  hope  for,  and  even  more  than  tiiat,  when  we  recollect  the  perilooB 
trials  we  have  passed  through  and  the  dass  we  have  had  to  deal  with,  we 
iBl«d  todevofee  ovrvtBOft  eObrti  to  repair  tiie  kwat  wtaioh  tiie  agricnttnitl 
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portkm  of  our  enterprise  has  incarred,  and  also  to  place  agiicoUanl  tnining  on 
the  footing  which  it  oaght  here  to  occupy. 

After  ten  years  of  strenuous  exertion  we  have  the  right  to  say — "  Either 
Mettray  is  an  exceptional  and  ephemeral  institution,  and  oo^t  to  receire 
neither  the  help  which  might  retain  a  benevolent  but  useless  experiment  in 
existenc*.*,  nor  praises  which  would  afford  it  fhtile  enooQragement,-H>r  Mettny 
is  the  tirst  nt^mo  laid  of  a  complete  system  of  correctional  ^ucation,  fimnded  in 
no  rafdi  love  of  novelty,  but  on  the  eternal  principles  on  which  society  itself  is 
based,  and  susceptible  of  infinitely  varied  application." 

In  the  latter  case  it  ought  to  be  unreservedly  adopted,  that  so  dlfficolt  an 
enterprise  may  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  this  or  that  fiivorable  disposition 
which  may  &il  us  at  any  time,  nor  dependent  on  our  mdividual  efforts  to 
obtain  ai<l,  which,  whether  more  or  less  successful,  entail  considerable  loss  of 
time,  seriously  interfering  with  the  good  management  <^  the  institution. 

It  devolves  upon  you,  gentlemen,  the  founders  of  Mettray,  to  ensnre  the 
permanency  of  your  work. 

We  gave  ourselves  ten  years  for  accomplishing  this  great  experiment;  Ast 
period  is  completed  to-day,  and  we  may  safely  say,  Metteat  is  ESTABUSHsa 

Praise  has  succeeded  detraction,  approval  has  taken  the  place  of  objectioni^ 
and  the  most  convincing  testimony  authorizes  us  in  adding,  MeUray  ia  wndentood. 

Both  at  homo  and  abroad  our  plan  has  been  eagerly  adopted,  and  similar 
institutions  projected  or  already  established  elsewhere,  enable  na  to  o'g^iaiwi^ 
still  more  rejoicin^^ly,  MeUray  is  imiiatecL 

Finally,  if  our  anticipations  and  our  wishes  do  not  deceive  us,  the  day  is  not 
ihr  distant,  when  your  system  being  applied  to  all  those  children  who  before  tint 
period  liad  been  a  burden  or  a  source  of  alarm  to  the  state^  they  will,  by 
promoting  its  prosperity,  become  to  it  a  mine  of  wealth. 

The  report  for  1851  contains  no  new  facts  of  importance,  but  it  again 
insists  on  the  ruinous  consequence  of  sending  lads  to  Mettray  for  so  short 
a  period  as  two  or  three  years,  and  upon  the  advantages  resulting  from 
effective  patronage.  It  mentions  also  that  the  cultivation  of  the  ooUa 
plant  had  been  introduced,  and  promised  to  be  highly  remunerative. 

In  1852  a  most  elaborate  report  was  issued  by  M.  dc  Gasparin  on  the 
state  of  the  agricultural  department,  which  it  appears  was  then  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  Directors  were  away  from  the  colony  for 
a  considerable  time,  owing  to  ill  health. 

Officers  and  colons,  whilst  we  were  absent  ftom  the  colony,  redoubled  their 
seal,  in  order  to  prove  their  attachment  to  us,  and  to  our  esteemed  representa- 
tive, M.  Blanchard.  whom  they  alike  love  and  respect,  and  whose  task  they  sought 
to  lighten.  This  fact  affords  a  most  convincing  answer  to  the  objection  we  have 
often  heard  raised,  that  the  existence  of  Mettray  depends  on  two  men.  Mettray, 
we  affirm,  rests  oc  an  educational  system  based  on  established  principles^  and 
will  bear  fruit  long,  very  long  after  those  who  originated  it  shall  be  no  more. 

Little  did  he  who  spoke  or  those  who  heard  these  words  imagine  in 
how  short  a  time  the  prophecy  they  contained  was  in  part  to  be  fulfilled ; 
on  the  10th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  M  de  Gourteilles  died.  *'  He 
was  attending  the  sick  bod  of  a  youth,  who  had  to  all  appearanee  beeone 
thoroughly  hardened,  when  the  latter,  for  the  first  time  since  his  admissioo 
into  the  colony,  exhibited  some  sign  of  contrition.  The  joj  which  M.  de 
Oourteilles  experienced  on  the  occasion  reminded  him  of  an  extract  frm  a 
sermon  of  the  Abb6  Laoordure,  which  he  had  inserted  in  hia  waik  on 
priBODB.    "^    *    *   *    "Eft  ii«b1  ior  the  T<^ume|  and  waa  mading  fte 
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passage  to  the  friends  that  were  around  him,  when  the  book  dropped 
from  his  hand ;  he  was  dead.* 

"Thus,"  writes  M.  Demetz,  "the  colony  lost  its  firmest  stay,  and  I  the 
tenderest  and  most  faithful  friend,  the  companion  of  mj  early  years,  the  adopted 
brother  given  me  by  Grod. 

"  It  may  soem  rash  in  me,  to  those  who  knew  the  force  of  his  character — the 
power  of  hLs  genius,  to  have  consented  henceforth  to  take  upon  myself  alone 
the  responsibility  of  this  great  enterprise.  But  it  is  to  those  very  quaUties, 
which  circumstances  enable  me  better  than  any  one  else  justly  to  estimate,  that 
my  resolution  must  be  attributed.  M.  de  Courteilles  has  placed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colony  on  so  sound  a  basis,  that  I  have  only  to  execute  what  he  has 
already  organized.  His  zeal  and  devotion  were  never  more  evident  than  in  the 
year  which  has  just  elapsed ;  the  narrative  of  its  events  demonstrates  the  great- 
ness of  his  creative  genius.  He  regarded  the  position  attained  by  the  colony, 
both  in  a  moral  point  of  view  and  in  respect  to  discipline,  as  most  satisfactory, 
an  opinion  which  has  very  recently  received  ministerial  confirmation,!  but  he 
deplored  the  irregularities  still  apparent  in  our  domestic  economy,  and  which 
resulted  from  the  want  of  sufficient  means  to  conduct  it  metliodically ;  and  it 
was  to  this  department  of  our  institution  more  particularly  that  ho  devoted  the 
last  days  of  his  life." 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates  at  Mettray  had  rendered 
the  existing  storehouses  altogether  inadequate  to  its  requirements ;  it  had 
consequently  become  necessary  to  purchase  articles  of  consumption 
almost  from  day  to  day,  which  caused  inevitably  some  waste  in  their  use, 
and  made  it  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  a  cheap  season  to  lay  in  a 
large  stock.  To  meet  this  evil  M.  de  Courteilles  commenced  building 
extensive  magazines,  which,  when  finished,  not  only  enabled  the  managers 
to  purchase  largely  when  prices  were  low,  but  .to  keep  a  much  more 
exact  account  of  their  expenditure  in  this  department  than  had  before 
been  practicable. 

In  addition  to  the  large  storehouses  that  M.  de  Courteilles  had  begun^ 
he  urged  forward  the  works  by  which  a  more  abundant  supply  of  water 
was  secured  to  the  colony. 

Every  day  he  was  occupied  in  overlooking  the  workmen,  so  much  so  that  his 
health  suffered  visibly  from  these  excessive  demands  upon  his  strength;  but 
when  we  besought  him  to  moderate  his  zeal,  he  would  reply  in  the  beautiful 
words  of  Scripture,  "  So  long  as  the  flesh  is  able,  the  spirit  should  be  willing." 

You  know  how  forgetful  youth  is  by  nature,  but  it  is  not  so  with  our 
children.  Exposed  to  sufferings  of  every  sort,  and  having  never  received  one 
mark  of  kindness  from  their  infency  upward,  until  Providence,  through  you,  took 
pity  on  their  misery,  they  are  amazed  to  find  th<it  any  one  cares  for  them,  and 
the  smallest  reward,  the  shghtest  proof  of  interest,  affects  them  deeply.  Judge, 
then,  gentlemen,  what  they  must  have  felt  when  deprived  of  him  who  luul 
devoted,  even  sacrificed,  his  life  to  them. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  state  of  the  colony  during  that 
mournful  season,  but  the  grief  expressed  by  youths  who  have  long  left  us  will 
enable  you  to  understand  what  theirs  must  have  been  who,  to  the  very  moment 
of  M.  de  Courteilles'  death,  were  the  objects  of  his  tender  care. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  Hermerel,  now  established  at  Caen ; 

"  Cam,  September  21th,  1852. 

"  Monsieur  Demetz, — I  awaited  with  the  intensest  anxiety  the  confirmation  of 

this  news.     My  master  came  to  my  house  on  the  12th  of  this  month  to  bring 

me  some  work,  when  seeing  the  portrait  of  my  revered  M.  de  Courteilles 

banging  against  the  wall,  together  with  the  engraving  of  Mettray,  he  exclaimed 

*  ItoCtraj,  a  L«eture,  bj  Robert  Htll,  M.  A. 

t  L«Citr  of  lb«  lflni««r  of  the  loterior.  dated  April  19th,  1863. 
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nil  at  once,  *\V1iy  that's  Mottray  there,  and  here's  one  of  the  (bunders;  it  is 
ilic  very  one  who' died  yeslirday  afternoon  of  apoplexy.*  I  could  not  ppeak  a 
word,  and  iiifanwliile  he  went  away.  Ab  scjon  aa  I  came  to  mysell',  I  ran  after 
him  to  aak  him  wliore  ho  heanl  the  news ;  ho  wiid  he  saw  it  in  a  newspaper, 
and  I  r«in  to  every  place  where  newspapers  are  taken  in,  but  1  could  not  lind 
out  if  it  was  true.  Hut  I  could  scarcely  avoid  l>elie\ing  it,  for  why  sliould  a 
man  who  knew  nothing  of  Mettray  invent  such  a  tiling.  I  was  in  the  most 
dnnidful  susjiense  till  I  received  your  letter,  and  ever  since  then  I  have  be^n  lq 
the  innst  dreadful  grief.  1  can  not  tell  you.  Monsieur  Demetz,  what  I  feel;  I 
will  only  wiy,  tliat  I  seek  in  spirit  tlie  tomb  which  covers  the  dear  remains  of 
M.  de  Courteilles.  and  there  my  heart  pours  forth  its  bitter  sorrow. 

•'  What  a  terrible  blow  rn.»vidence  ha-s  inflicted  on  you  too ;  but  I  know. 
Monsieur  Denietz,  you  arc  bearinj?  it  with  the  resigrnation  you  alway.s  ehow. 
CJod  alone  i.**  our  Miu*ter,  and  we  must  ever  yield  to  Ilia  ^ilL  After  such 
fearful  proof  of  His  power  all  we  can  do  is  to  humble  ourselves  before  Him. 

"  (IhiUiren  at  Mettray,  with  grief  I  learn  the  loss  we  have  all  sustained.  It 
\n  a  dreadful  loss,  and  one  wo  can  never  replace.  M.  de  Court eilles  is  n«»  more. 
He  was  one  of  the  colony's  supports,  and  this  supjwrt  it  has  lest.  He  jjtill 
watches  over  us  from  al)ove,  but  we  can  sec  him  no  longer.  He  L<  no  more 
amongst  us.  He  will  never  agsun  console  the  sick,  nor  the  prisoner,  nor  ever 
pr5U.<i»  good  conduct  more,  nor  be  seen  at  any  of  your  meetings.  Ah !  my  dear 
Iwl:*,  he  Ls  gtme  from  us  forever!  But  every  stej)  wo  to(»k  at  Meitniy  he 
guid<.'<l;  we  were  the  objects  of  all  his  thoughts,  of  all  his  solicitude:  he 
watehi'd  over  us  while  he  slept,  he  worked  for  us  while  ^-e  refected.  "What 
prot»f  of  our  regret  can  we  give  worthy  of  such  care  and  such  sacritii^ijs?  Xo. 
dear  whool-fellows,  we  can  give  none — for  it  was  his  earthly  life  he  si^nt  ro 
save  our  souls.  But,  dear  colons  of  Mettray,  let  us  try  to  prove  our  respMt  for 
his  memory,  let  every  action  show  how  truly  we  mourn  hinu  Let  yinir  gitnie?, 
your  laughter,  be  less  boisterous.  Bn*ak  not  his  rest — he  lies  iKside  you.  and 
his  spirit  is  ever  with  you  :*  as  for  me,  I  share  your  sorrow ;  your  grief  is  inice 
also,  for  T  owe  him  more  than  any  one.  A  servant  dejirived  by  death  ctf  a  good 
master  mourns  Inm  tor  a  time  at  least;  a  son  never  ce^<«es  to  rcgn^t  the  lo^  of 
a  gc>od  IJiiluT,  but  we  liave  lost  far  more  than  a  good  master,  or  even  fither — 
we  have  lost  a  saviour. 

"  Have  we  not  then  greater  cau«!e  than  they,  to  make  our  mourning  lif>lrng; 
and  that  every  one  who  in  future  VL«its  Mettray  may  know  how  great  a  k»ss 
the  colons  have  sustained,  1  beg.  M.  Demetz,  to  bo  so  good  as  to  all<»w  them  ro 
wear  black  collars  to  their  coats  instead  of  red,  and  to  let  the  banner  of  eacU 
family  be  covered  with  crape  for  at  least  a  year.  But  this  is  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  what  the  colony  owes  him.  I  liave  no  need,  my  dear  boya,  to 
n»k  you  to  pray  for  him,  for  that  is  your  first  duty.  As  for  me,  I  trust,  M. 
DenietA  and  the  officers  under  you,  you  will  not  think  me  wrong  in  putting  on 
mourning  fnr  him;  my  heart  will  mourn  too,  and  like  my  school-fellows  I  sliall 
never  forgf»t  him  wlio  was  ever)'thing  to  me.  M.  IH^metz  is  left  alone  over  yon, 
my  dear  friends;  his  charge  is  greater  than  ever,  and  besides  he  too  lias  lost 
his  friend.  Try  to  lighten  the  task  which  this  dreadful  event  has  rendered 
double  to  him.  Let  oilenses  bo  less  frequent,  let  the  elder  ones  guide  the  little 
ones  aright,  let  those  who  have  learnt  something  teach  those  who  know  nothing, 
and  let  all,  animatc^l  with  one  spirit,  endeavor  to  make  thegrief  of  your  niiistcra 
less  bitter,  and  their  life  among  you  more  happy. 

"Fjirewell,  my  dearly  beloved  school-fellows.  May  heaven  receive  the 
pray(!rs  we  all  oiler  up  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  our  rv?vcred 
M.  de  C'nurtiMlles,  who  lovc'd  us  to  the  end  of  his  life;  and  may  it  be  ple:ised  to 
irr.mt  many,  many  years  more  to  him,  who  is  yet  spared  to  us. 

(Signed.)  Hkrmerel.'* 

You  will  not  wrong  us*,  by  imagining  we  have  permitted  a  word  of  thw  letter 

to  be  altered. 

Another  letter  equally  expressive  of  the  love  and  Tcncmtion  inspired 

*  B^  hig  own  direction  M.  de  Cniirteillfs  wts  buried  In  the  cemeterj  of  the  colony :  Ihw 
4»veii  in  tlcnth  he  i«  not  separated  from  those  to  whom  his  life  was  deToted.  If  i«  epitAPh  >• 
in  thf>i^  wor(\», '^ y&'v ^quVu  vvite  mourir  et  retufciter  avec  suz ;"  thej  m ua  cztraoiran 

hiM  will.— Ed. 
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by  M.  de  Courteillcs,  is  given  in  the  report,  but  our  space  will  not  permit 
us  to  transcribe  it     M.  Demetz  received 

Numbers  of  letters,  whidi,  though  loss  well  expressed,  are  equally  touching. 
We  have  preserved  them  all,  and  shall  keep  them,  as  affording  the  mo«( 
striking  testimony  to  the  worth  of  our  friend.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to 
inspire  such  regret    *    * 

If  in  the  hearts  of  young  children,  some  of  them  very  young,  and  untrained, 
oui^rief  found  such  an  echo,  judge  what  we  met  with  in  our  officers,  educated 
almost  entirely  under  our  own  eyes,  and  who  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  him  whom  it  was  impossible  to  behold  without  being  attracted  to  him  by 
an  irresistible  power.  These  excellent  young  men  have  felt  that  the  best  way 
to  honor  the  memory  of  their  benefactor  is  to  follow  his  exhortations,  and  it  ia 
simply  an  act  of  justice  on  my  part  to  assure  you  that  the  management  of  the 
colony  has  never  been  more  easy.  Right  feeling  is  apparent  throughout,  and 
each  performs  his  duty  without  my  having  even  to  remind  him  of  it 

This  was  a  mournful  year  for  the  colony,  which,  during  its  course, 
lost  many  friends  besides  M.  de  Courteillcs.  One  of  these,  M.  Blouet, 
was  the  architect,  to  whose  happy  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of 
Mettray  of  what  he,  in  company  with  M.  Demetz,  had  seen  in  similar 
institutions  abroad,  much  of  its  success  is  owing.  Madame  Hebert,  the 
foundress,  as  it  will  be  recollected,  of  one  of  the  houses  inhabited  by  the 
colons,  died  in  1853,  and  also  M.  Bezancon,  a  munificent  benefisurtor  to 
the  colony  from  the  time  of  its  foundation. 

The  report  is  preceded  by  a  portrait  of  M.  de  Courteillcs — it  repre- 
sents a  man  of  distinguished  appearance,  and  most  benevolent  coun- 
tenance— but  the  record  of  the  past  yearns  events  no  longer  bears  his 
signature.     May  that  which  yet  remains  long  be  spared ! 

In  1854  we  find  reference  to  the  assemblage  of  the  colons  in  the  great 
hall  which  takes  place  every  Sunday : 

On  Sunday  an  account  is  given  before  the  assembled  colony  of  the  conduct  of 
each  family,  and  the  work  it  lias  accomplished  during  the  past  week,  and  particu- 
lars respecting  its  individual  members,  are  related.  Every  boy  who  has  deserved 
well  receives  encouragement ;  every  ftunily  whoso  conduct  has  been  satisfactory 
receives  a  reward.  This  emulation  among  the  different  families  has  always  had 
a  good  effect  It  was  not,  however,  sufficient,  and  we  thought  it  might  be 
possible  to  excite  this  spirit  of  rivalry  in  good  conduct  to  still  further  results,  by 
fostering  it  not  only  in  individuals  but  in  the  various  families,  so  that  it  should 
animate  the  whole  colony, 

With  this  view  we  have  established  a  kind  of  "prize  of  honor,"  (prix  cf 
Jumneur,)  to  be  granted  to  the  family  which  has  incurred  no  punishment  during 
the  past  week ;  it  consists  in  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  national  flag  upon 
which  this  simple  legend  has  been  inscribed,  "  Honneur  a  la  Famille .'*♦ 

During  their  military  exercises,  the  &mily  which  has  earned  this  distinction, 
marches  at  the  head  of  the  colony  whose  standard-bearer  it  has  become.  Hie 
important  aid  we  receive  fit>m  thiis  struggle  as  to  who  shall  behave  best,  will  be 
proved  better  by  figures  than  by  the  most  eloquent  words. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  flag  the  number  of  boys  inserft>ed  on  the  Tablet 
of  Honor  amounted  to  66  per  cent ;  it  is  now  74-^,  and  we  should  add  that  3Y 
lads  now  at  the  colony  have  come  to  us  within  the  last  three  months,  and  con- 
sequently are  not  yet  privileged  to  have  their  names  placed  upon  ^e  tablet 
Under  the  same  influence  the  number  of  colons  consigned  to  the  cell,  which 
was  formerly  2  per  cent  per  day,  is  now  reduced  to  one  and  a  quarter. 

Every  week,  as  has  been  already  stated,  we  give  to  those  fiunilies,  idioee 
cond\)pt  has  been  particularly  good,  a  little  reward.     This  is  generally  aa 

*  TiM  DUB*  of  Uie  waoemML  tunXlj  It  written  on  a  nnaU  ■catclMon,  AiteBed  to  the  ataff^ 
tlMiaf. 
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engraving  representing  either  some  conrageous  action,  or  else  •  religioas 
subject ;  sometimes  it  is  a  print  of  one  of  our  great  battles,  or  of  a  datbI 
encounter.  The  sublime  scene  of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,*  and 
the  deed  of  self-devotion  by  the  sister  of  charity,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce 
street  skirmisli,  saved  the  life  of  an  officer  at  the  risk  of  her  own,  are  thus 
brought  under  the  notice  of  our  lads,  and  these  engravings,  conveying  as  they 
do  an  invaluable  le&sou,  decorate  the  walls  of  the  boys'  rooms,  and  fonn  a  little 
gallery  illustrative  of  moral  greatness,  piety  and  heroism.  ^ 

The  report  gives  most  encouraging  particulars  respecting  a  large 
number  of  the  youths  who  had  left  the  institution,  contained  partly  in 
letters  from  patrons,  and  in  one  signed  "A  former  colon."  The  writer, 
who  had  settled  at  Lima,  after  expressing  the  warmest  gratitude  and 
affection  toward  the  Director  and  the  officers  of  the  colony,  begs  that  his 
name  may  be  inscribed  on  its  list  of  founders,  stating  that  he  has  trans- 
mitted the  sum  of  one  hundred  francs  in  aid  of  its  funds,  a  donation  by 
which  he  would  become  entitled  to  the  coveted  distinction. 

We  find  also  the  following  passage  referring  to  a  visit  paid  to  the 
colony  by  Lord  Brougham  : 

He  did  not  depart  from  the  institution  without  leaving  there  a  proof  of  his 
generous  83rmputhy,  and  we  look  forward  to  having  ere  long  funds  sufficient  to 
build  a  house  on  which  will  be  inscribed,  (as  in  the  case  of  those  constructed 
at  the  expense  of  different  departments,)  the  words,  "  Foxmded  by  England." 

We  are  informed,  by  the  report  for  1855,  of  a  change  in  the  time 
allotted  to  the  instruction  of  the  younger  boys,  whose  numbers  had  re- 
cently much  increased.  It  was  now  found  best  to  allow  them  to  spend 
a  larger  portion  of  the  day  in  the  school-room  than  their  companions, 
their  labor  being  of  comparatively  little  value,  while  their  aptitude  for 
acquiring  elementary  knowledge  is  much  greater  than  at  a  later  period. 
The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  was  on  the  whole  highly  satisfactory. 
Out  of  the  649  colons  in  the  institution  896  could  read,  and  268  could 
write  well,  while  the  most  uninstructed  had  made  some  progress  in  these 
arts,  and  the  arithmetic  class  was  very  promising. 

*  The  erent  alluded  to  in  the  report  occarred  during  the  terrible  Three  Dajs  of  Jane,  IMS. 
We  were  in  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  of  coorae  saw  all  the  plaoM  rendered 
memorable  during  the  preceding  few  months.  It  mar  be  supposed  we  did  not  (ail  to  rnh  the 
not  which  the  death  of  the  noble-hearted  prelate  has  made  hallowed  groaod,  and  thve 
tneparticulars  were  narrated  to  us  of  that  fearful  scene. 

Hoping  to  staj  the  dreadful  carnage,  and  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  fOTemment  and 
the  rebels,  the  Archbishop  departed  from  his  palace  on  Sunday  eTeoing,  the  lech  of  Jane,  far 
the  Place  de  la  Bastile,  where  the  fighting  was  then  hottest.  Passing  along  the  Roe  8L 
▲ntoine,  the  excited  populace,  aware  of  his  intention,  implored  him  to  penercsv.  ortr- 
whelming  him  with  prayers  and  blessings.  Some  few  warned  him  of.  the  peril  he  was  in- 
curring, but  to  these  he  replied,  that  duty  forbade  him  to  regard  his  own  ntfety  ,  and  be  was 
heard  often  to  repeat  to  himself  the  words.  "  Bonu»  autem  potior  dot  vitam  «ttam  ore  ewdvt 
•MM."  Truly  he  proved  himself  no  hireling  I  He  stopped  from  time  to  time  beside  the  am- 
bulances, blessing  and  absolving  the  wounded.  On  reaching  the  Place  de  la  BaetUe,  where 
a  barricade  had  been  thrown  up  across  the  embouchure  of  two  streets,  which  form  an  aoate 
angle,  he  prevailed  unon  the  officer  commanding  the  government  troops  to  stop  firing  that  IM 
might  parley  with  the  Insurgents.  The  latter  ceased  also,  when  acoompanted  by  bis  two 
grands  vicaire*,  and  preceded  by  a  man  bearing  a  bough  for  a  flag  of  truce,  be  ad^uiced  to> 
ward  the  barricade.  The  rebels  descended  from  it  to  meet  him,  and  there  uipesred 
to  hope  that  his  mission  of  peace  would  prove  succMsfuI,  when  the  report  ofa  ran.  i 
a  random  shot,  was  followed  by  a  cry  of'*  Trei        


,        Treason  .'"and  instantly  the  fnsiUade  was  L 

more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  prelate  and  his  no  leas  cooraffeous  alteodanta,  we>«  tiMM  ia 
the  midst  of  a  cross  fire.  He  still  advanced,  reached  the  oarricade,  and  cUmbsd  to  the 
jummit,  where  he  was  visible  to  the  combatants  on  both  sides.  The  b«Us  whiMlsd  i 
Bi*  head  as  he  addressed  the  multitude,  but  he  remained  imharmed,  tboufh  one  of  his 
bis  hat  pierced  in  three  places.  While  descending  from  the  barriciids  the  Aid 
■nick  by  a  bullet  in  his  side.    The  blow  was  mortal    A  liUthfal  ssTTutt,  who 


i  him  unperceW  ed^  ca\&tht  Kim  in  his  arms,  and  he  was  oarrisd  from  the  snot.  Bt  «r 
^  only  a  few  hoora^  dxitXtki  '<r\v\c\v  \i\%  voSvcVg^  were  faMtDMi  tat  tanM  irtli  tta 
Mn  and  r«iiinat)on  wVi\cYk\M\Kktt|a\o  Nx^^^MsnkVnx.— l£b« 
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Orphrasi^re,  an  off-shoot  from  Mettray,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  in 
the  next  report,  was  founded  this  year. 

The  inundations  of  June,  1856,  which  overwhelmed  the  valleys  of  some 
of  the  largest  rivers  in  France,  caused  great  damage  to  the  city  of  Tours. 
It  was  indeed  threatened  almost  with  submersion,  its  safety  depending 
on  the  resisting  power  of  a  levee,  which,  at  one  time,  appeared  likely  to 
give  way.  The  Mettray  youths  had,  on  the  occasion  of  a  former  flood, 
rendered  great  assistance,  and  their  help  was  again  thankfully  accepted. 

During  the  disaster  which  ravaged  our  fertile  districts,  our  lads — whom  a 
journey  in  England  prevented  me  from  myself  leading  to  the  scene  of  action — 
were  in  the  foremost  ranks  to  oppose  the  evil.  M.  Blanchard  was  at  their  head, 
admirably  seconded  by  the  rest  of  our  officers,  whose  names  I  could  not  here 
enumerate. 

The  zeal  and  devotion  with  which  each  one  performed  his  duty  on  this 
occasion,  called  forth  the  following  letter  from  the  Municipal  Council  of  Tours 
after  those  terrible  days  of  trial : — 

''Jhtha  Director  of  Mettray. 

"  Sir, — At  the  time  when  our  city  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  you 
generously  thought  of  oflfering  us  the  help  of  your  young  colons ;  we  gratefUllj 
accepted  it,  and  a  few  hours  only  elapsed  before  these  brave  youths,  furnished 
with  tools  which  were  ^unUiar  to  them,  came  to  assist  our  terrified  inhabitants 
in  opposing  the  violence  of  the  flood 

"  For  two  days  and  a  night  they  worked  incessantly,  with  unheard-of  energy 
and  ardor,  without  letting  order  and  discipline  be  relaxed  for  an  instant  in  their 
ranka 

"  They  remained  with  us  to  the  last,  when  every  means  of  safety  had  been 
tried.  After  all  the  fatigue  they  had  undergone  for  us,  the  colons  of  Mettray 
still  wished  to  lighten  the  misfortune  which  their  courage  was  not  able  to  averti 
and  these  poor  lads  devoted  their  savings  to  the  relief  of  those  who  had  sufiered 
by  the  floods. 

"This  devotion  and  generosity  have  excited  the  warmest  admiration  of  oar 
citizens,  which  it  is  our  gratifying  duty  to  express. 

"  All  honor,  then,  to  those  poor  boys  who  have  so  nobly  gained  for  themselyes 
a  place  in  society,  whence  the  misfortunes  of  their  youth,  often  undeserved, 
seemed  to  exclude  them  I  All  honor  to  the  institution  which  has  inspired  such 
generous  feelings  I 

"  The  Municipal  Council  of  Tours  has  decided  that  a  oonmiemorative  medal 
shall  be  offered  to  the  colony  of  Mettray,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
brotherly  help  it  so  freely  gave  to  our  city.  1  shall  shortly  have  the  honor  of 
transmitting  it  to  you,  sir ;  but  the  council  was  unwilling  to  delay  any  longer 
expressing  to  you  their  deep  gratitude,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  their  channel  of 
communication  on  this  occasion. 

"  With  sincere  respect, 

"  Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself|  fta,  &&, 

"B.  Mamb,  Mayor." 

The  medal,  which  I  have  received  from  the  Mayor,  (always  as  ready  to  reward 
good  deeds  as  he  is  the  first  to  perform  them,)  bears  the  following  inscription : — 
"  A  la  Colonie  de  Mettray,  la  Yille  de  Tours,  reconnaisante.    Inondation,  1866.*' 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Tours  added  his  testimony  to  the  heroie 
conduct  alike  of  officers  and  colons  from  Mettray. 

Speaking  of  the  increasing  development  of  the  manu&cture  of  agricul* 
tural  implements,  and  the  industry  of  the  young  workmen,  the  report 
oontinues : — 

To  assiduity  they  often  unite  oonsiderable  skill,  and  give  proof  of  no  mean 
capacity.  One  of  them  has  invented  a  root-cutter,  (coup-raciney)  which  accom- 
phshes  twice  as  much  work  as  an  ordinary  root-cutter.    We  oenl  tJks&Vss^^s^ 
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ment  to  tho  Exposition  Univerai^Ue,  and  it  having  gained  a  second  prize,  we 
resolved  to  take  out  a  jMitent  for  it.  "We  decided  upon  this  step  in  order,  finftlj, 
to  secure  our  property  in  a  useful  invention,  but  more  particularly  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  the  ofTorts  of  our  young  colons,  and  sustaining  their  zeaL 

Many  Bpecimcns  of  their  handiwork  have  gained  prizes  at  agricultunl 
shows  both  at  Pans  and  in  the  provinces. 

An  additional  department,  entitled  ^^Arte  et  Metiers^^^  has  this  year 
been  added  to  the  FcoU  PreparatoirCy  which  will  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  industrial  teachers,  serious  evils  having  occasionally  arisen  from 
employing  as  trades-masters  individuals  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in 
that  institution ;  it  is  intended  henceforth  to  employ  no  officer  who  has 
*  not  been  trained  there. 

The  advantages  of  employing  in  the  management  of  reformation  those 
only  who  have  had  a  special  training  for  the  work  is  thus  shown. 

We  arc  happy,  Gentlemen,  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  mention  here  the  ben- 
efits of  this  preparatory  school  of  whose  utility  there  has  never  been  a  doubt 
for  an  instant.  Even  stningers  who  have  visited  Mettray,  have  rendered  justice 
to  it,  and  proclaimed  its  import^mct.'.  AVo  have  on  tliia  head,  a  testimony  of 
high  authority  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Brougham,  recently  published  by  Mr.  lliU, 
Quec^n's  Counsel. 

Tliis  learned  gentleman,  a(\er  mentioning  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
prospiTit}'  of  an  agricultural  colony,  does  not  hesitote  to  point  out  as  nioift 
indispeusiible,  the  preparatory  institution  of  a  scliool  constituted  on  tlie  plan  of 
ours. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  circuiiii^tanco  so  conclusive,  and  so  much  to  the  honor 
of  thin  institution,  thai  we  hast«>u  to  ))ring  it  under  your  notice. 

The  Colony  of  Ostwald  which  contains  no  less  than  350  young  d^tenuc-s,  was 
far  fn»m  prwiuoing  the  results  which  were  expected  from  it ;  and  it  wju?  al>out  to  be 
closed,  when  theilunifii>al  Council  of  ir>tru«l)urg  on  which  it  de^^ends,  decided  on 
our  rei'oramendatioi),  to  accept  iis  i.>irivtor,  M.  Guimtui,  one  of  the  earliest  of  our 
pupils,  and  latterly  oecupying  an  iniport.'uit  post  with  us.  I  had  the  pleasure 
myself  of  conducting'  him  to  OstwnUl,  and  he  was  installed  in  liis  new  functions 
the  lirst  day  of  February  la.*»t.  It  is  scarcely  in  our  power  to  thank  as  we 
ought,  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Strasburg,  lor  the  cordiality  with  which  tbey 
received  us. 

Since  this  man,  whose  zeal  is  bMundless,  hns  been  at  the  head  of  the  house,  a 
compli'te  change  has  been  effected  in  the  disi>ositions  of  the  duldren.  The 
desertions  have  diminished  in  a  wonderful  proportion,  although  the  dLscipUse 
has  increased  in  rigor;  and  now  the  s;nne  authorities  who  had  refused  any  sac- 
rilice  ut  all,  are  the  first,  in  pn.>sence  of  tho  good  realized,  to  require  additioDoI 
buildings  in  order  to  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  children. 

Thus,  gi>ntlemen,  you  liave  the  satisfaction  not  only  of  having  founded  Met- 
tray, hut  of  having  contributed  to  save  Ostwald  into  the  bai^rain. 

Results  like  these  are  to  us  the  most  jwwerful  encouragements ;  and  at  the 
Bight  of  the  go<xl  which  tho  agricultural  colonies  are  didly  accomplishing,  we 
feel  our  zeal  redouble  in  onier  to  prepare  for  our  country,  men  worthy  to  direct 
such  institutions,  and  to  fulfill  so  noble  and  holy  a  mission. 

In  direct  connection  with  Mettray  there  are  little  colonies  of  forty 
children  in  ordinary  farm-houses,  still  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the 
institution,  and  besides  those  there  is  a  colony,  called  the  Qrphnsidre, 
established  in  1849  at  a  distance  of  eighty  miles. 

This  little  colony  has  been  located  on  the  land  of  the  Orphrasiere  on  the 
friendly  proi)Osal  of  M.  Manuel,  proprietor  of  that  vast  demesne.  No  praiaefl 
in  our  power  to  bestow  would  bo  worthy  of  his  generous  disinterestedness. 

Our  farmers  with  the  example  of  the  specimen  we  have  just  founded,  will 

Jbenceforwanl  as  wo  bovo,  cuter  with  more  confidence  on  the  way  we  have  been 

0  long  ondeavonnf^  \o  o^n  ^oi  >2^<(!im.  *^\x^  tsr^^sKUb  and  thJe  foundliagt  who 
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press  so  hoavily  on  the  funds  of  the  departments,  will  be  also  employed  in 
a  manner  profitable  both  to  themselves  and  the  country. 

Prudence  imposes  on  us  a  duty,  not  to  neglect  any  precautions  necessary 
to  success  in  this  new  experiment.  We  have  taken  care  to  send  to  the  colony 
of  the  Ori)hrasicre  those  children  who  are  approaching  the  term  of  their 
liberation. 

The  great  mistake  of  all  those  penitentiary  systems  which  have  been  tried  up 
to  our  own  time,  is,  allowing  the  individual  to  pass  at  once  from  a  state  of  the 
strictest  seclusion  to  a  state  of  boundless  liberty. 

The  Orphrasiere  lying  far  away  from  Mettray,  offers  to  our  children  a  state  of 
transition  by  which  they  can  make  their  first  essay  of  liberty,  being  still  Uable 
to  a  certain  restraint.  It  is  by  having  recourse  to  all  these  precautions,  by 
observing  these  gradations,  that  we  can  hope  to  render  the  once  vicious  man  an 
upright  member  of  society. 

The  results  of  the  system  of  Patronage  toward  the  colonists  who  Icare 
Mettray,  is  thus  set  forth  : 

But  the  proof  of  the  utility  of  your  foundation  is  particularly  to  be  found  in 
the  conduct  which  the  children  observe  after  their  liberation.  You  will  thereby 
comprehend  the  importance,  we  attach  to  "Patronage,"  the  sole  means  of 
inducing  them  to  persevere  in  the  good  path  on  which  they  have  entered 

This  Patronage  has  now  attained  large  proportions,  as  we  never  abandon  our 
young  charge,  and  as  the  "latest  dismissed,"  still  add  to  the  number  of  their 
predecessors,   and  considerably  swell  our  expenses  for  which  we*  receive  no 
.compensation  from  government. 

Hearts  less  confident  than  yours  in  the  resources  of  charity,  would  have  been 
dismayed  by  the  consequences  of  such  engagements,  but  you  have  felt  that 
"Patronage"  was  the  indisp^sable  complement  to  your  work,  and  that  in 
order  to  organize  it,  you  should  not  recoU  from  any  sacrifice:  and  besides, 
we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  exercise  of  Patronage  on  tlie  children  who 
have  quitted  the  colony,  has  a  healthy  action  on  those  now  present:  by  its 
means  our  influence  on  this  youthful  population  increases  from  day  to  day.  Our 
children  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  solicitude  with  which  we  shall  watch  over 
their  destiny  when  they  will  have  become  free :  they  know  the  sacrifices  whicli 
we  impose  on  ourselves  in  order  to  be  useful  to  them ;  and  they  show  their 
gratitude  by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  viz.:  that  of  conducting  themselves 
with  propriety. 

1,040  young  colonists  have  quitted  Mettray  from  the  establishment  to  the  first 
of  January  1855,  of  them 

421  have  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture. 

301  have  betaken  themselves  to  trades.  * 

249  have  entered  the  army :  we  are  happy  to  mention  one  of  them,  a  soldier 
in  the  3d  Zouaves  now  at  Sebastopol,  already  decorated  with  the  croet 
of  the  "  Legion  of  Honor."    He  has  made  himself  one  of  the  subscri- 
bers to  the  foundation  of  Mettray.* 
69  have  entered  the  Marine. 


1,040 

The  number  of  301  children  who  have  embraced  industrial  professions  may 
appear  large,  but  it  is  more  strange  that  it  should  be  so  restricted,  as  out  of  1,817 
children  who  have  been  admitted  at  Mettray,  908  belonged  to  our  large  towns. 
This  large  proportion  of  children  brought  up  among  crowded  populations, 
accounts  for  the  number  of  the  "  relapsed  "  which  however  has  not  been  on  the 
increase.  It  remains  as  at  past  periods,  10  per  cent  as  appears  from  the  official 
return  of  "Criminal  Justice,"  recently  published  by  M.,  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
This  stationary  result  may  be  considered  as  a  progressive  one,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  the  liberation  of  our  first  colonists. 

We  can  not  conclude  these  observations  on  "  Patronage  "  without  addressing 
our  thanks  to  those  who  have  seconded  us  ui  this  work,  and  whose  zeal  instead 
of  diminishing,  seems  to  increase  in  proportion  as  their  task  becomes  more 

*  This  to  not  the  aole  iiMtane«  of  the  kind  whieb  we  have  to  record.    What  can  be  more 
lalflreeCtBf  than  to  set  Mettray  anpported  bj  those  to  whom  it  oac«i|Kf«t^Aa%0 
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in  an  insufficient  manner,  a  house  for  the  reception  of  such  ciiildren,  which  holds 
out  some  ^Uiirautee  to  the  liea^is  of  families. 

In  tlie  pn)vinci?rt  there  exists  n<»  estaMishnient  of  this  kind.  Hiildren  under 
a^N  whtmi  their  parout-i  mij^lit  wisii  to  (rorn.vt  hy  withdruwiiiir  tlit-ui  from  tho 
evil  counsels  and  evil  examples  which  an'  j>ervc'rtiiijLr  tijem,  would  thore  be  mixed 
pell-im:ll  wiMi  the  su?peeted  and  rvcu  the  convicted:  thus  th<\v  wu\dd  Ik) 
exiH^sed  to  ^rreati.T  dangers  tlian  tliosi*  from  which  it  is  wi^la•d  to  j^uard  them. 
What  fatiier  of  a  family  would  venture  t4)  ^ive  to  his  son,  for  eompunit)n,s,  mide- 
iactors  and  others,  the  refuse  of  prison«>. 

We  do  not  hesitiite  tn  sav,  tliat  solitarv  conlinenient  onlv.  can  ntrt  with  cffi- 
cacy  in  such  cases.  It  i«<  no<'rssary  to  have  witnessed  it;*  elfcct,**  in  order  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  happy  inlhiencc  which  it  obtain-*  over  the  character. 
A  compute  translormati(m  is  elfect"d  intlie  intlividualsubmitted  to  its  operation. 
Ad  lie  can  not  proctire  eifhi-r  in'hil.Lrence  or  amusements,  notliin^  is  at  work 
to  r».'move  from  his  mind  the  exhort^itions  anil  counsels  he  has  received.  Re- 
flection is  perpetually  holding?  l)etbre  his  eyes  tlie  picture  of  his  past  life.  In 
solitude  t.liere  is  no  place  for  pri<ie.  for  s«.'ll-love.  The  ciiild  is  ol>lii,'..'d.  in  hi.sown 
despite,  to  enter  into  hims»'lf:  hi-  n«>  lonu:«T  blushi's  for  yieldiii^r  t<»  the  ])rompt- 
in^s  of  liis  i-onsc.ience,  which  hn.^  l»een  so  justly  called  the  •' voici*  (»f  CJod." 
Little  by  little,  he  btvomes  ai.-t'essible  to  relijritms  sentiments :  labor  now  becomes 
an  (x.vupation  li»r  him,  and  very  soon  a  pl<'asurif;  In;  k*vos  iiimself  up  to  it  with 
anlor;  and  that  winch  he  has  Iiii!i«-rto  ennsid  -red  as  a  painful  task,  l^'comcs  a 
comlbrt.  even  a  neo-s.-yiry,  so  that  tli>.*  greatest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted 
on  him  is  to  di'prive  Iiim  (.)f  employuient. 

The  short  period  <»f  his  det«Mition  dissipates  whatever  fears  the  solitary  system 
may  excite  in  the  niimls  of  some  iniUviihinls. 

We  always  take  th(»  prifauiit)!!  betbre  ri'O'ivinsr  a  eldld  of  this  class  into  our 
colony,  to  announce  to  him  hi«<  pMp.'nts'  wisht\s  tliat  he  shoidil  be  j)laced  under 
restraint.  We  jrive  him  to  understan<l  that  we  have  obtained  a  dilay  in  his  la- 
vor:  we  exhort  him  to  prolit  by  tliis  n^w  pro».'f  of  indul^nnci.".  lettin>^  him 
understand  at  the  s;»me  time  tliat  if  he  dm-s  not.  he  shall  be  the  obiect  ot'  severe 
cluidtistMnent.  We  have  the  satisf.H'tion  to  iulbrm  you  that  in  the  jrn;at'^r  num- 
ber of  easrs  this  announcement  has  sulliced.  Thanks  to  this  weai.»on  placed  in 
their  hands,  many  parents  have  nuule  llii:ir  hitherto  despised  authority,  fully 
resp'Vttid. 

When  the  menace  hsis  had  no  elfi-i-t.  and  we  are  obli;;ed  to  put  the  threat  in 
execution,  tho  b(py  on  eiiterin^r  Mel  tray  chanLr»'s  his  name  tbr  a  number  by 
which  he  is  hencetbrth  desi^nati-'l:  the  h'tters  of  his  family,  preserved  with 
can*,  are  delivered  up  to  him  when  he  (juits  us,  so  that  iIktc  may  remain  no 
traces  at  any  tune,  of  a  "  piwt  '  which  Is  so  desirable  to  bo  never  drawn  from 
oblivion. 

To  the  charj^e  made  both  in  France,  (Journal  des  EconomiAte^^)  and  in 

England,   (Quarterly  Review,  January,    1850,)   that  the   discipline  of 

Mettray  destroys  the  family  feeling,  (esprit  ihfamUJc^)  M.  Demctz  replied 

in  a  letter  publisherl  in  the  former  journal — from  which  we  make  brief 

extracts : 

Mettray  d(K.*s  not  rect?ivo  chiMren  fn)m  their  homes,  but  from  prisons,  in 
which  place  the  life  they  ])ursue  is  very  dilferent  from  that  of  a  domestic  hearth; 
and  further,  that  almost  all  these  p(K>r  children  have  bec-n  led  to  evil  precisely 
because  th«'v  have  no  families,  or  onlv  such  iw  do  them  harm. 

From  it**  f«.>undation  to  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  the  colony  of  Mettray  has 
reccivjNl  1.0s  i  juvenile  offenders.     Of  this  number  there  are — 

34t>  ilK'^itimate  children. 

870  diildren  who  Iwve  lost  fither  or  mother,  or  both. 

lltl  foundlimrs. 

304  child r<;n  who  have  a  step-father  or  step-mother. 

117  children  whose  parents  live  in  concubinage. 

408  <-hildri'n  whose  j)arents  have  been  convicted. 

What  does  Met t my  do  for  them?  Tho  very  first  principle  called  into  action 
at  the  colony  is  the  esprit  de.  famUh.  It,  therefore  does  not  destroy,  but 
restores  this  feeling  in  our  young  delinquents. 
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In  an  essay  we  very  recent!  j  published  on  Agricultnral  ColonieSi  we  eornestljr 
insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  aspiring  to  found  an  institation  des- 
tined to  receive  poor  and  abandoned  children  to  create  in  it  a  home  feeling,  if 
they  desire  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  child  the  family  it  has  lost,  or 
which  has  neglected  its  duty.  We  said  in  that  essay  that  the  reason  why  we 
have  made  no  greater  progress  in  education  is  because  we  have  too  often 
Bubstitut<.*d  discipline  for  moral  action. 

But  in  order  tlmt  a  moral  principle  should  first  be  thoroughly  understood, 
and  then  properly  applied  by  tliose  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  it  effect,  we  must 
embody  this  sentiment  in  a  form  bearing  no  distant  resemblance  to  a  real  &mily. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  erected  small  detached  houses.  Our  population, 
which  now  exceeds  660  lads,  is  thus  divided  into  small  families,  each  having  a 
chief  trained  in  the  normal  school,  (which  we  previously  established  in  order  to 
educate  officers  competent  to  their  duties,)  under  whose  authority  forty  boya 
are  placed.  This  chief  bears  the  title  of  pere  cU  familit ;  a  title,  by  the  way. 
which  is  justified  by  his  kindly  watchfulness.  Two  cokms^  who  are  called  elder 
brothers,  assist  liim.  We  desired,  by  these  titles,  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of 
our  boys,  and  of  the  chiefe,  a  consciousness  of  those  duties  which  family  life 
imposes.     In  such  cases  names  have  more  moaning  than  might  be  imagined. 

When  a  family  passes  a  week  without  having  incurred  punisliment  it  earns  a 
right  to  a  collective  reward.  Sometimes  it  is  an  engraving  Ulwitrating  a  trait 
or  benevolence  or  of  courage.  This  engraving  is  hung  up  in  the  house,  and 
remains  as  a  memorial  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  family.  Sometimes  the 
reward  is  a  game,  in  which  all  can  take  part ;  the  well-di.«jpo8ed,  in  the  hope  of 
this  recompense,  say  to  the  ill-conducted,  "  We  will  watch  over  your  conduct, 
for  fear  you  should  spoil  our  week."  In  this  way  we  draw  tighter  the  bonds 
between  the  different  members  of  these  httle  societies^  by  establishing  among 
them  an  identity  of  interests. 

As  long  as  the  boy  remains  in  the  colony,  he  is  the  object  of  a  lively,  we  may 
Bay  a  tender  solicitude.  He  is  instructed  in  the  truths  of  reUgion — ^the  basis  of 
all  good  education ;  we  endeavor  to  create  in  him  good  resolutions,  and  to  in- 
duce him  by  every  possible  means  to  persevere  in  them.  Above  all,  we  neglect 
nothing  by  which  we  can  appeal  to  his  sense  of  honor,  through  which  a 
Frenchman,  no  matter  what  is  his  station  in  life,  is  always  accessible.  The  proof 
that  this  feeling  has  not  been  without  influence  over  our  population  is,  that 
though  there  are  no  walls,  no  gates  at  Mcttray — ^a  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  happy  remark  of  one  of  our  high  officers  of  state,  "  What  a  singular  prison," 
exclaimed  he,  on  visiting  Mettray,  "  where  there  is  no  other  key  than  the  dff 
de  champs ;"  notwithstanding  their  severe  discipline,  their  toil,  their  hard  living, 
their  light  clothing — cotton  being  their  only  wear  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer — their  bare  feet  only  protected  by  sabots^  whatever  may  be  the 
weather,  water  their  only  beverage — we  have  needed  only  to  tell  our  lads  that 
they  are  in  some  measure  prisoners  on  parole,  to  ensure  that  not  one  out  1,934 
colons  received  at  Mcttray  should  be  absent  at  the  muster. 

No  one  disputes  the  good  eflects  of  music.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet,  which 
breaks  the  monotony  of  their  exercises,  and  gives  them  precision,  in^ires  oor 
lads  with  a  strong  liking  for  a  military  life,  which  we  select  for  a  large  number 
of  them. 

The  hazardous  career  of  a  soldier  suits  their  love  of  enterprise;  and  thus,  too, 
the  burden  of  the  conscription  [Vimpot  du  sang]  is  lightened,  which  bears  » 
heavily  upon  youths  of  irreproachable  character,  who  are  the  pride  and  mainstay 
of  their  parents.  We  also  train  our  lads  for  sailors,  with  the  help  of  the  masts, 
sails  and  rigging  of  a  ship,  given  to  us  by  the  Minister  of  Marine.  Many  of 
them  who  come  from  the  shores  of  Bretagne  have  already  made  coasting 
yoyages,  and  long  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  go  again  to  sea.  Thus  we  train  up 
soldiers,  siiilors,  and  agricultural  laborers: — to  defend  our  native  soil  and  to 
enrich  it  is  our  great  object.* 

Wo  have  established  a  fire  brigade,  that  we  may  afford  assistance  should  a 
fire  bronk  out  in  our  neighborhood ;  but  we  have  made  a  regulation  to  the  effect, 

*  Indeed,  it  ntrikes  one  thai  there  are  few  of  us  who  would  not  learn  mmelhiDC  froa  a 
floarse  at  Mettray  ;  and  that  at  leat^t.  the  raw  recruita  of  oar  army  would  be  better  qoaliicd 

Rnr  service  by  a  little  of  the  mulUfariouB  instruction  there  imparted.— CoiMivii 
Wr.  1855. 
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that  those  members  who  may  be  undergoing  ponishment  shall  not  acoompanj 
their  comrades,  that  they  may  feel  privation  m)m  rendering  a  service  to  their 
fellow-creatures  to  be  a  penalty. 

Wo  do  not  disguise  from  ourselves,  however,  the  fact  that  our  efforts  would 
produce  no  good  result,  if  we  lost  sight  of  our  children  as  soon  as  they  gain  their 
liberty, — that  critical  moment,  when  they  find  themselves  beset  on  all  sides  by 
the  temptations  of  tlie  outer  world.  » 

Tliey  never  leave  the  colony  until  we  have  secured  a  place  with  employers 
upon  whom  we  can  entirely  depend.  A  patron*  chosen  in  the  neighborhood 
whither  the  youth  is  sent,  watches  over  him  with  unremitting  care,  and  aidfl 
him  with  advice. 

Colons  who  have  been  engaged  by  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mettray, 
or  who  having  gone  into  the  army,  happen  to  be  quartered  at  Tours,  come 
every  Sunday  to  spend  the  day  at  the  colony.  The  same  place  is  laid  for  them 
at  the  £miily  table  which  they  had  used  to  occupy ;  they  kneel  at  the  same 
altar  with  their  former  school-fellows ;  they  dine  with  them,  and  join  them  in 
their  sports.  Thus  we  withdraw  them  from  the  influence  of  the  tavern,  whither 
they  might  be  led  by  want  of  occupation ;  and  we  have  no  fear  of  overstepping 
the  truth,  when  we  say  that  the  day  is  to  the  greater  number  9.  jour  defete. 

We  asked  one  of  them  if  he  enjoyed  coming  back  amongst  us,  and  he  replied, 
with  a  most  naive  expression  of  pleasure,  "Monsieur  Demetz,"  (for  our  lads 
rarely  use  the  title  of  Director,)  "  when  I  cat<^  sight  of  the  bell-tower  of  the 
colony,  I  can't  walk  any  longer ;  I  am  forced  to  run." 

Youths  who  have  been  with  us  have  no  need  to  fear  want  of  employment, 
which  too  often  ruins  a  workman's  hopes  for  the  future.  As  soon  as  they  are 
out  of  work  they  return  to  the  colony,  and  put  themselves  under  the  protecting 
wing,  so  to  speak,  of  the  chief  of  the  famUy  who  has  brought  them  up,  who 
knows  their  character,  and  has  won  their  affection.  Then  they  resume  in  every 
respect  the  life  of  a  cohn^  and  submit  unreservedly  to  the  discipline  of  the  house- 
hold. We  provide  for  their  wants,  on  the  understanding  that  they  will  woric 
industriously.  We  seek  a  new  situation  for  them,  and  it  is  not  until  one  has 
been  found  that  we  consent  to  part  with  them. 

If  one  of  our  lads  is  ill,  and  is  hving  in  the  neighborhood,  we  send  for  him  to 
the  colony.  We  never  ^ow  him  to  go  to  a  hospital ;  we  claim  the  privilege 
of  alleviating  his  sufferings  and  sorrow,  as  a  father  does  those  of  his  children. 
We  endeavor  as  earnestly  to  strengthen  in  his  heart  the  love  of  virtue  as  to 
cure  his  bodily  ailments.  We  seek  to  revive  his  religious  feelings ;  and  should 
he  die,  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  dies  like  a  christian. 

No  youth  ever  leaves  us  until  his  health  is  completely  restored.  Convalescenoe 
is  a  time  of  still  greater  difficulty  to  the  workman  than  illness  itself)  and  more 
dangerous  to  his  ^ture  well-being  by  exposing  him  to  struggle  with  want  If 
he  loses  his  employment,  is  overwhelmed  by  difficulties,  or  falls  sick,  the  colony 
is  always  open  to  him ;  it  is  a  home  for  him. 

We  maintain  an  unflagging  correspondence  with  the  youths  we  have  placed 
out,  as  well  as  with  their  patrons ;  the  number  of  letters  we  have  written  and 
received  amount  to  at  least  four  thousand.  We  never  regret  their  multipUdtji 
although  the  correspondence  is  a  very  onerous  one,  not  only  for  the  time  it 
absorbs,  but  for  other  sacrifices  which  it  entails. 

To  sum  up,  the  greater  part  of  our  boys  had  no  home.  In  every  case,  we 
took  them  from  prison,  where  no  domestic  influence  can  exist  They  first  ex- 
perience it  at  Mettray,  where  every  thing  concurs  to  assist  its  beneficent  opera- 
tion ;  it  endures  the  whole  time  of  their  stay,  and  they  feel  its  good  effects  even 
after  their  departure.f 

To  this  sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Miettray,  drawn  fit>m  the  annual 

reports  of  the  Directors,  we  add  (Fig.  1.)  a  Perspective  of  the  buildings,  fbr 

which  we  are  indebted  to  Phillips  k  Sampson,  Boston,  publishers  of  Coleman's 

European  Agriculture. 


*  A  member  of  a  Patronue  Society. 

t  The  obserrance  of  religious  duties,  the  loTe  of  labor,  the  etprit  defamUk^  the  influene* 
of  ffood  example,  the  cultivation  of  the  senae  of  booor,  the  habit  of  discipline,  the  proper  qm 
of  libertj— in  tbeae  frand/et  rimple  elements,  consists  the  whole  reformatory  ^stem,  all  tha 
f«f eneratiof  inHasnce  of  HeUray.— AoTms  stir  Jkfelf ray,  jnit  JK  Cochin^ 
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Airport  (./  M.  Ihuiietka 


'o  Ok  Minifter  o. 


The  fijlloninfc  tccount  of  the  school  of  Mett 
niftdc  durint;  &  visit  there  in  Si-ptomber,  1849, 
certain  niattera  of  orgnnizntion,  administration, 
Its  pur|>ogc  was  altogether  practical ;  for  vhii 
details  which  are  usually  overlooked  in  vi»ting 
only  to  foiiii  a  more  or  less  complete  idea  of  it,  i 

Tlii*  pii'idlnr  elutrnetiT  of  this  vntablishnimt  ia  m 
offioi-ni.  T1i<-n>  are  thin-  two  tni'n— M.  Demi-U  an 
beirin);  (illii<.  unil  ciijiiyiiiii  kll  thi-  adt'nDtaui'a  of  forlii 
wImi  i1l'Vii(i-  tlii-iiiH-lviii  I'liihttuTi'ly  tu  lUi  uiuiblniuve  a 
^R-ir  virtucH  ami  tbuir  (ji)uii|>1u  liuru  gnthiTvil  arou 
non  aniiimli-J  irith  tlie  uniiK-  iiplrit,  oiul  who  liave  ta 
own  i^^'n■rl>•  tii  that  iif  tiiu  irnrlc  Jd  which  they  bTv 
Ihiii  nuiubi-r  haa  ivctuttj  bei-n  iliiiiininhuJ  by  the  n 
sxpuuKii  uT  (hu  fsfaiUiKtiiih^ut  witliiu  tlw  bnuudt  uf  t1 
Tcfiinii  in  thin  ■lini'tiiiu  liaa  only  i^-nttud  apon  thi 
(hinkinK  (lii'ir  nunibi-r  tmi  gn<at,  thoufcht  il  niiffht  be 
ieuev.  TIiih,  lu>W('vi'r,  wan  ixit  thu  npiniim  of  thr  c 
lliu  emiitiiitii-i'  iMi  Inbur  uf  tbu  iiatiuniil  aHvinbly,  U> 
Thin  uomiiiiMiicni  •]i'<'lnr<il  ill  ita  rt'|»n,  that  (te  irJ 
gMd,  and  voald  Mtr  to  meitlg  a  tlill  grealtr  (um  i 
ini;  lliiit  thi-  ^>r<-rii  I  Ill-Ill  eauU  rrcnr«  nelhing  bal  At 
af  eamefioR  of  Mrtlny  wnrfn'  iti  prolirlion.  llul 
ttom  the  il<-|inrtm(tlt  ii(  the  Miiuh',  apoki!  with  regaii 

"  The  lan{e  erpi'lm-  at  Mtltrny  ia  uwiof;  tu  tlif  nu: 
bat  tluti  larip-  nuiiihiT  is  ivriuinil  by  Iht'  plan  or  the  K 
inaamiviv,  awl  to  uw-  llu^m  w>  will  that  thu  ehililrcn 
all  Ihrir  liTi«.  It  ia  -it  Kn-at  im|>iirtnncu  to  th.in  M  I 
improTLil.  iiiiDil  otuvnliil,  anil  kaowins  an  nucupatii 
want  i  but  naiTiil  rufimiiiitJiHi,  the  wioial  aiU'Ctiona,  thi 
Tcliqiiuii,  punt  luiliila  and  qnaliiii'a  uf  heart,  arc  a  thinH 
anil  Ihi'W.'  it  is  iin[iiiHiihli'  In  bivtAU-  d]h>ii  the  ehililreo 
nna  |in-)iaTali<iiii<.  It  wiailil  bt^  piHulilt'.  inati-ail  iiT  b 
brty  onl.T.  b>  lud^ti-  thviii  in  larsi'  n>uiTB  like  barrarka 
^  a  liunily  mvr  .■ViTV  Sirty  eluUren,  an  owneor  mia 
ahundreil;  but  in  (but  Cone  the  ptTHinal  inflovnoe 
•ubiinlinjib's.  coininjt  from  a  innrc  ilisbmt  pinnt  an<l  ex 
Guc,  woulil  bv  leM  ilei'|>  and  lluirun^h.  anri  the  vtLtf 
Nature  ipvua  rnily  a  fonr  ehildnil  bi  one  Gilher. 

'■Tliat  aheaper  arninf^iwmtii  roi);lit  have  bi-en  ma 
i«  diffiCFOlt  til  bi'livre  tliat  in  that  raiH'  cuuh  eomgii^te  ai 
kavo  iulhnri-d.  Ci-rtainly  tluw  which  we  actually  wi 
appear  tu  have  bven  &■>  ifi-arly  piirvhan.'d," 

Niitwithatiuxlins  the  jnatici-  of  Ihme  abacrvationi,  ai 
the  dim-bira  to  ilbiiniHi  twenty  tMaiatiinta ;  by  which  a  i 
After  Ihia  Kiluetioii.  Ilie  ufhivn  anil  aiHiaLinls  iit  the 
wen.',  at  oar  viait  in  S<-pteiiibi-r,  \$V),  on  (bllowa. 
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A.—Orwiomti9. 


Two  directors,  without  aaUuy. 
One  EMistaot  director,  without  salarj. 
One  general  agent  at  Paris,  without  salary. 
One  chaplain.  9360,  and  lodginff 
One  principal  secretary,  9400,  lodging,  board, 
and  uniform  at  912  per  annum. 


One  treasurer,  MOO,  and  same. 

One  book-keeper  and  ehashier,  t240,  aad 

same. 
One  head  teacher,  §200,  and  same. 
One  head  overseer  of  labor,  flMO,  and  same. 


pen 

B. — Chxbfs  or  Pamiltbs. 


One  singing-master,  (employed  also  as  clerk,) 
•100,  and  same. 


Eleven  chiefs  of  families,  9100,  lodging,  board, 

and  uniform  at  tl2  per  annum. 
One  jailor,  9100,  and  same. 

C— SuB-CHisrs  or  Familixs. 
Twelve  sub-chiels  of  lamilies, 40  dollars. 

D.— FoRBMSiv  or  Mbohamioal  Workshops. 


One  master  tailor,  960,  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing. 

One  master  blackmith,  9200,  and  lodging. 

One  master  wooden-shoe  maker,  $180,  and 
lodging. 

One  master  wheelrigbt,  f  180,  and  lodging. 


One  foreman  of  painting,  glaxing,  and  lighting, 

•120,  and  lodging. 
One  master  carpenter,  tl40,  and  lodging. 
One  master  rope-maker.  tl40,  and  lodging. 
Two  masons,  paid  by  toe  day,  at  (1  (r.  Tie.) 

35  cents. 


E.— AORIOULTTTBAL  FORBMBN. 

Ten  agricultural  foremen,  #60,  with  board  and  I  Two  gardeners,  paid  by  M.  CourteiUes,  but 
lodging.  I        whose  labor  is  given  to  the  schooL 

F.— TXAMSTBRS. 

One  head  wagoner,  980,  with  board  and  lodg-  I  Three  drivers—two  at  #60,  one  at  tSO,  with 
ing.  I         board  and  lodging. 

G.— Othbr  Assistants. 

One  watchman,  9120.  One  farm  watchman,  960,  with  board  and 

One  domestic,  $60.  with  board  and  lodging.  lodging. 

One  messenger,  $60,  with  board  and  longing.    One  miller,  $200,  in  full. 

AU  those  in  lists  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  and  G,  have  also  a  uniform,  except  the  gard- 
eners and  the  miller. 

H. — SiSTKRS  OF  ChARITT. 

Seven  sisters  of  oharity,  $30,  with  lodging  and  maintenance,  except  clothet. 
Of  the  seven,  one  is  the  superior ;  the  others  respectively  have  charge  of  ex- 
penditure, cooking,  washing,  work-room,  infirmary,  and  pharmacy. 

The  medical  supervision  is  intrusted  to  a  physician  of  Tours,  who  visits  daily 
the  sick  of  the  school. 

The  entire  number  of  officers  and  assistants,  paid  and  unpaid,  is  65,  besides  7 
sisters  of  charity.  Their  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  pupils,  is  one  to  seven. 
The  amount  of  salaries  is  $6,410 ;  of  other  allowances,  $4,565,  namely : 

Board  of  maintenance  of  55  assistants,  at  20  cents  m  day, 

average, $4,015 

Uniform  of  same,  at  average  of  $10  per  annum, 550 

Total, $4,565 

Hie  whole  expense  for  personal  services  is  therefore  $10,975;  that  is,  for  529 
pupils,  an  expense  of  $21  a  year  each. 

Each  individual  employed  may  have  twelve  days'  vacation  a  year,  which  are 
arranged  according  to  his  own  convenience  and  that  of  the  establishment,  but  so 
thai  not  more  than  two  are  absent  at  the  same  time. 

The  preparatory  or  training  school  of  foremen  continues  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  its  creation ;  it  is  an  actual  seminary  firom  which  the  establishment  draws  its 
best  and  most  devoted  officers. 

Admissions  to  the  preparatory  school  are  not  allowed,  except  for  very  particular 
reasons,  before  the  age  of  sixteen  years ;  they  are  much  more  frequency  at  sev- 
enteen and  eighteen. 

No  fee  is  demanded  for  the  instruction :  the  school  provides  for  them,  and  gives 
them  an  education  in  the  knowledge  requisite  for  overseers,  teachers,  and  farmers. 
They  occupy  a  separate  location,  in  the  building  with  the  infirmary.  They  occupy, 
in  case  of  need,  the  places  of  the  heads  and  sub-heads  of  fiimilies,  act  as  snbsti- 
tates  generally,  and  serve  as  clerks.  After  a  certain  period  of  probation,  those 
who  mive  not  iJie  neocwary  qnalitiea  or  oapAoity,  are  mbI  home  to  their  fiumliea. 


YlB  UrOKM  SCBOOL,  OK  COLONIB  AflUCOLl 

or  157  [mpiU  admitted  to  the  prpparalory  •cbool,  n 
■rc  itill  at  Mi-ttray,  vhcre  thtj  till  the  placn  of  M 
teacher,  iitorc  watohmon,  condni'tor  of  labiir,  chieb  g 
9  hsTu  Ifft  Mfttray,  to  enter  ihe  profunian  of  (cochli 
ferent  nuoupBtiuiw,  (roods  aad  brldgii,  lailroitdg,  inaii 
have  iMliTed  the  army  i  5  are  liirmiDg  over»itT»;  3: 
OOOupnlHms :  ut  havu  kit  the  ■chool  fur  irant  ot  capoc 

Thi.-  BOhufil  of  foremcD  hu  unw  1 2  pupil*,  of  whon 
ODd  the  others  to  proctioe  horticultaro  or  agriculture. 


DvcembcT  31,  1840, TT    Decembers 

"  1841, 134 

1842, 

»  1843, 

I(tl4, 

The  lost  roporlii  on  thu  oonditioD  of  (he  ocliool,  in  II 
iiiteniitlaK  ■tatistii'C,  from  which  an  opinion  can  he  fon 
tiun  of  tltu  whi»l,  and  tbo  rcmilli  up  to  thia  time  of 
plinu  introduced  Ihoru. 

Oqu  thiiusnnil  iinu  hundred  and  eiQ;hl)'-fuar  childre 
the  Khml,  from  its  rRablishmual  in  June,  1639,  to 
1849  alonu-.  thire  wrrc  144  ailminions. 

Of  tliii  number  were  pciwnt,  January  1, 1850,  546 
norabur  lit  pupila  wa«  .'i63 — the  pimiert  «n<!e  the  opt 

Of  I04U  children  admitted  up  to  l»t  January,  1^49. 
bom  of  a  fim  marriage,  Gl  were  of  jmri'nta  nuirrifd  i 

Uurini;  th.>  »imu  lime  them  enteru]  13  ehildrra  no 
13  yeantOia,  and  805  over  13. 

The  500  K'hnlan  who  compoaed  the  achool  in  the  c 
■■  follows:  336  liirniing,  Tl  gnrdening,  141  leamis 
lig-hli'n  in  infirmary,  &v. 

The  occupations  learned  at  Mettray  are  almont  all  c< 
the  frcld.  iSueh  are  th<-  tmdw  of  (lio  wlieelwriglit,  hla 
innson,  wniden-shoe  maker,  shoemaker,  tailor,  rope-ma 
have  not  made  any  odditioiial  clearin)^;  but  thu'v  li 
of  hind,  I'i^hteen  inches  dtwp.  They  luive  also  moilo 
uf  the  Mhool  and  the  liirm.  The  suii  of  the  Litttr,  uit 
Genltics  on  itcoouot  of  the  boulders  scattered  over  it,  i 
fi.'rlile.  It  proilucee  grninof  oil  kinds,  wine,  eider,  TorJ 
madrlcr,  &e. 

The  decree  of  the  Provisory  Government  which  pu 
of  1848,  to  labor  in  the  priiKiaa  and  benevolent  instjtul 
of  Mettray  t>i  cIom  half  their  wurkehnps,  and  to  tend 
labor;  which  eiphuna  the  large  number  of  pupils  cmp 

Thia  change  has  not  taken  place  without  (rroat  embi 
of  daily  c-eourrence.  All  peculiarities  and  cliaractcni 
labor.     The  apprentice  to  a  carpenter,  a  wheelwrigl 

J'nat  about  becoming  a  joumcyman,  regretfully  reme 
isinisted  with  the  labor  i^  the  &rm;  and  murmurs 
giivernrni'nt  which  condema  him  b>  involuntary  labor, 
uie  prefen^neo  or  the  talent  of  the  children  which  mm 
cessiliea  of  the  now  ntuatioo  of  the  achool. 

Xcilwithsliindinj;  these  difficulties,  the  cuodnct  of  the 
as  is  shinvn  by  the  register  of  honor.  The  average  n 
gister,  during  1849,  has  been  S34  ;  d'  whom  are  regis 

For  the  first  time, 56  I  For  the  fcurt 

For  thoseoond  time, 39    Fur  the  fifth 

For  the  third  time, 18]  Fortheaidl 
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For  the  Myentli  time, 12 

For  the  eighth  time, 10 

For  the  ninth  time, 9 

For  the  tenth  time, 8 


For  the  eleventh  time, 5 

For  the  twelfth  time, 4 

For  the  thirteenth  time, 4 

For  the  fourteenth  time, 5 


And  one,  eaeh  of  the  following  nnmbered  times — fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seycD- 
teenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-first. 

In  1847,  of  509  pupils,  were  registered  226  names;  in  1848,  of  522  pupils, 
were  registered  257  names ;  and  the  same  year  46  names  were  erased.  Tlia 
ohildren  remain  in  the  school,  in  general,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three 
years ;  and  as  the  register  of  honor  is  written  up  every  three  months,  it  is  eaew 
to  see  why  the  number  of  names  entered  more  than  twelve  times,  is  veiy  smaU. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school,  528  pupib  have  been  put  in  situations,  105  of 
whom  were  placed  during  1849.  Of  these  528 — 150  are  in  military  service, 
either  by  conscription  or  voluntary  enlistment — 127  in  the  army,  and  23  in  the 
navy ;  17  are  married,  and  most  of  them  have  children ;  150  have  remained  of 
irreproachable  deportment ;  26  have  conducted  moderately  well ;  6  have  run 
away  from  their  guardians ;  46  have  relapsed.  Of  these  last,  33  are  from  towns, 
and  19  from  Paris— the  remaining  11  from  the  country.  Their  number  may  at 
first  sight  appear  painfully  large,  but  on  considering  the  condition  in  which  these 
children  have  been  placed,  it  seems  surprising  that  it  is  not  greater ;  for,  of  528 
ohildren  leaving  during  ten  years,  43  were  foundlings ;  46  are  of  parents  re» 
married,  (step-children;)  222  have  neither  father  or  mother;  106  are  illegiti- 
mate ;  18  are  of  parents  living  in  concubinage ;  142  are  of  fimiilies  of  bad  repu- 
tation ;  77  are  of  parents  now  in  prison. 

With  such  parentage,  was  there  not  good  reason  to  fear  for  their  ftiture  T 

At  Mettray,  as  at  most  other  schools  of  the  same  class,  it  is  often  noticed  that 
the  children  sent  firom  the  towns  show  repugnance  to  agricultural  labor.  Of  200 
pupils  from  the  department  of  the  Seine,  9  only  have  finally  settled  in  that  em- 
ployment. These  children  belonged  mostly  to  families  of  mechanics,  who  spoke 
contemptuously,  in  their  letters,  of  rural  occupations.  The  children  bom  in  th« 
oountry  fortunately  have  different  feelings. 

The  annual  reports  furnish  interesting  details  of  the  nature  and  results  of  the 
patronage  extended  to  the  dismissed  pupils,  and  of  the  eflforts  made  to  find  them 
situations.  The  success  of  these  operations  in  1848  and  1849.  has  surpassed  th« 
expectation  of  the  directors.  The  number  of  pupils  in  situations  increases  yearly, 
and  forms  a  numerous  outside  population,  constituting  really  a  second  school,  oni- 
side  the  first.  The  correspondence  of  the  officers  with  these  young  people  ia 
daily,  and  requires  special  agents  and  continual  care.  There  is,  in  truth,  almost 
no  end  to  the  assistance  given  to  the  pupils  of  Mettray.  The  establishment  mm- 
tains  to-day  more  than  509  pupils,  whom  it  has  really  adopted,  and  whom  it 
watches  vigilantly :  and  this  number  is  increasing  daily.  But  this  occasions  no 
fears  to  the  authonties  of  the  school,  because  they  are  oonvinced  that  for  so  good 
a  work,  there  will  never  be  any  lack  of  sympathy. 

The  pupils  are  permitted,  when  out  of  work,  and  imtil  there  is  a  good  sitnatian 
found  for  them,  to  re-enter  the  school  and  take  their  place  temporarily  in  the 
fimiily  of  which  they  formed  a  part  This  receives  them  like  a  brother,  and 
divides  its  food  with  them. 

The  pupils  who  continue  to  conduct  themselves  well  for  two  years  after  leaving 
Mettray,  receive  from  the  directors  a  symbolic  ring  with  the  device,  **  Faithful- 
ness surpasses  all,''  (Loyaute  ptuae  tout.) 

The  penalty  of  continued  misoondoct  is  the  replacement  of  the  pupil  in  the 
central  establishment.  This  was  inflicted  during  1848  but  three  times — ^twioe  for 
immorality,  and  once  for  asnsting  in  an  attempt  to  run  away. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  has  been  very  small.  From  its  foundation  in  1840  to  1849,  during  10 
years,  it  has  lost  only  59  children.  The  number  and  per  oentage  of  deaths  during 
that  period  has  been  as  follows : 


Ymr. 

Number. 
2 

lUtt. 
1  to  61 
1  to  96 
1  to  40 
1  to  47 
1  to  144 

Fcr  etnt. 
=  3 

1841  .... 

1842  .... 

7 

1 

s  4 

=  24 

1843  .... 

3 

1814  .... 

6 

Tmt. 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


IToBber.       RaU.  P«  enc 

.4        1  to   84  =    11 

.7        1  to   76  =    1} 

.10       1  to   60  =    2 

.17       1  to   61  =    6 

.    8       1  tol34  =     I 
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eng^ving  representing  either  some  oourageoiis  action^  or  else  a  religioas 
subject;  sometimes  it  is  a  print  of  one  of  our  great  battles,  or  of  a  nayal 
encounter.  The  sublime  scene  of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,*  and 
the  deed  of  self-devotion  by  the  sister  of  charity,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce 
street  skirmisli,  saved  the  life  of  an  officer  at  the  risk  of  her  own,  are  thus 
brought  under  the  notice  of  our  lads,  and  these  engravings,  conveying  as  they 
do  an  invaluable  lesson,  decorate  the  walls  of  the  boj^'  rooms,  and  fonn  a  little 
gallery  illustrative  of  moral  greatness,  piety  and  heroisuL  ,, 

The  report  gives  most  encouraging  particulars  respecting  a  large 
number  of  the  youths  who  had  left  the  institution,  contained  partly  in 
letters  from  patrons,  and  in  one  signed  "A  former  colon.**  The  writer, 
who  had  settled  at  Lima,  after  expressing  the  warmest  gratitude  and 
affection  toward  the  Director  and  the  officers  of  the  colony,  begs  that  his 
name  may  be  inscribed  on  its  list  of  founders,  stating  that  he  has  trans- 
mitted the  sum  of  one  hundred  francs  in  aid  of  its  funds,  a  donation  by 
which  he  would  become  entitled  to  the  coveted  distinction. 

We  find  also  the  following  passage  referring  to  a  visit  paid  to  the 

colony  by  Lord  Brougham  : 

He  did  not  depart  from  the  institution  without  leaving  there  a  proof  of  his 
{^erous  sympathy,  and  we  look  forward  to  having  ere  long  funds  sufficient  to 
build  a  house  on  which  will  be  inscribed,  (as  in  the  case  of  those  constructed 
at  the  expense  of  different  departments,)  the  words,  "  Founded  by  England." 

We  are  informed,  by  the  report  for  1855,  of  a  change  in  the  time 
allotted  to  the  instruction  of  the  younger  boys,  whose  numbers  had  re- 
cently much  increased.  It  was  now  found  best  to  allow  them  to  spend 
%  larger  portion  of  the  day  in  the  school-room  than  their  companions, 
their  labor  being  of  comparatively  little  value,  while  their  aptitude  for 
acquiring  elementary  knowledge  is  much  greater  than  at  a  later  period. 
The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  was  on  the  whole  highly  satisfactory. 
Out  of  the  649  colons  in  the  institution  896  could  read,  and  268  could 
write  well,  while  the  most  uninstructed  had  made  some  progress  in  these 
arts,  and  the  arithmetic  class  was  very  promising. 

*  The  eTent  alluded  to  in  the  report  occurred  duriof  the  terrible  Three  Dajs  of  JmiA,  18fiL 
We  were  In  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  that  jear,  and  of  course  saw  all  the  placet  reodered 
memorable  durinc  the  preceding  few  months.  It  mar  be  supposed  we  did  not  (ail  to  Tiait  tha 
not  which  the  death  of  the  noble-hearted  prelate  nas  made  hallowed  ground,  and  there 
tneparticulars  were  narrated  to  us  of  that  fearful  scene. 

Hoping  to  stav  the  dreadful  carnage,  and  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  goTemment  and 
the  rebels,  the  Archbishop  departed  from  his  palace  on  Sundaj  evening,  the  25th  of  June,  for 
the  Place  de  la  Bastile,  where  the  fighting  was  then  hottest.  Passing  along  the  Rue  8t. 
Antoine,  the  excited  populace,  aware  of  his  intention,  implored  him  to  perwTcre,  over* 
whelming  him  with  prajers  and  blessings.    Some  few  warned  him  of.  the  peril  he  was  in- 


curring, but  to  these  ne  replied,  that  duly  forbade  him  to  regard  bia  own  safety  ,  and  be 
beard  often  to  repeat  to  himself  the  words.  "  BonuM  autem  pastor  dot  vitam  stuMn  or*  evtftus 
«Mit."  Truly  he  proved  himself  no  hireling !  He  stopped  from  time  to  time  bcnat  tba  am- 
Imlances,  blessing  and  absolving  the  wounded.  On  reaching  the  Place  de  la  BaatUc,  wbcrt 
a  barricade  had  been  thrown  up  across  the  embouchure  of  two  streets,  which  form  an  acota 
angle,  he  prevailed  upon  the  omcer  commanding  the  government  troopc  to  stop  firing  that  ha 
might  parley  with  the  insurgenta.  The  latter  ceased  also,  when  acoompanied  by  hi*  two 
grands  vieairet,  and  preceded  by  a  man  bearing  a  bough  for  a  flag  of  truce,  ha  advaoeed  to- 
ward the  barricade.  The  rebels  descended  from  it  to  meet  him,  and  there  appeared  reason 
to  hope  that  his  mission  of  peace  would  prove  successful,  when  the  report  of  a  gun,  poaaiblV 
a  random  shot,  was  followed  by  a  cry  of**  Tireason !"  and  instantly  the  ftuillade  waa  reaamed 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  prelate  and  his  no  leas  coarafeoaa  attendant^  wera  Umm  ta 
the  midst  of  a  cross  fire.  He  still  advanced,  reached  the  barricade,  and  cUmbad  to  tlM 
wmmit.  where  he  was  visible  to  the  combatants  on  both  sklea.  The  balla  whIaUad 
his  head  as  he  addressed  the  multitude,  but  he  remained  miharmed,  though  ona  of  bla 
had  his  hat  pierced  in  three  placea.  While  descending  from  the  barrieada  tbe  AttVL^ 
was  struck  by  a  bullet  in  hia  side.  The  blow  waa  mortaL  A  fiUthfol  aemat,  who  had 
lowed  him  unperceWed^  caufYil  \\\m  Vu  YiVa  armas  and  ha  waa  oarrlad  from  tha  apot  ~~ 
^'hred  only  a  Tew  boora,  Aant^  nYAcVk  Yv\«  wxtt«tVaui^  '<ii«c%  VbAmmh^  bat  ' 
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Orphrasi^re,  an  off-sboot  from  Mettray,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  in 
the  next  report,  was  founded  this  year. 

The  inundations  of  June,  1856,  which  overwhelmed  the  valleys  of  some 
of  the  largest  rivers  in  France,  caused  great  damage  to  the  city  of  Tours. 
It  was  indeed  threatened  almost  with  submersion,  its  safety  depending 
on  the  resisting  power  of  a  levee,  which,  at  one  time,  appeared  likely  to 
give  way.  The  Mettray  youths  had,  on  the  occasion  of  a  former  flood, 
rendered  great  assistance,  and  their  help  was  again  thankfully  accepted. 

During  the  disaster  which  ravaged  our  fertile  districts,  our  lads — whom  a 
journey  in  England  prevented  me  from  myself  leading  to  the  scene  of  action- 
were  in  the  foremost  ranks  to  oppose  the  evil.  M.  Blancbard  was  at  their  head, 
admirably  seconded  by  the  rest  of  our  officers,  whoso  names  I  could  not  here 
enumerate. 

The  zeal  and  devotion  with  which  each  one  performed  his  duty  on  this 
occasion^  called  forth  the  following  letter  from  the  Municipal  Council  of  Toure 
after  those  terrible  days  of  trial : — 

''Jhthe  Director  of  Mettray. 

"  Sir, — At  the  time  when  our  city  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  you 
generously  thought  of  offering  us  the  help  of  your  young  colons ;  we  gratefhllj 
accepted  it,  and  a  few  hours  only  elapsed  before  these  brave  youths,  furnished 
with  tools  which  were  familiar  to  them,  came  to  assist  our  teirified  inhabitants 
in  opposing  the  violence  of  the  flood. 

"  For  two  days  and  a  night  they  worked  incessantly,  with  unheard-of  energy 
and  ardor,  without  letting  order  and  discipline  be  related  for  an  instant  in  their 
ranka 

"  They  remained  with  us  to  the  last,  when  every  means  of  safety  had  beeo 
tried-  After  all  the  fatigue  they  had  undergone  for  us,  the  colons  of  Mettray 
gtill  wished  to  lighten  the  misfortune  which  their  courage  was  not  able  to  avert, 
and  these  poor  lads  devoted  their  savings  to  the  relief  of  those  who  had  suffered 
by  the  floods. 

''  This  devotion  and  generosity  have  excited  the  warmest  admiration  of  onr 
citizena,  which  it  is  our  gratifpng  duty  to  express. 

"  All  honor,  then,  to  those  poor  boys  who  have  so  nobly  gained  for  themselves 
a  place  in  society,  whence  the  misJfortunes  of  their  youth,  often  undeserved, 
seemed  to  exclude  them  I  All  honor  to  the  institution  which  has  inspired  sndi 
generous  feelings  I 

"  The  Municipal  CouncU  of  Tours  has  decided  that  a  commemorative  medal 
shall  be  offered  to  the  colony  of  Mettray,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
brotherly  help  it  so  fireely  gave  to  our  city.  I  shall  shortly  have  the  honor  of 
transmittiug  it  to  you,  sir ;  but  the  council  was  unwilling  to  delay  any  longer 
expressing  to  you  then*  deep  gratitude,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  their  channel  of 
communication  on  this  occasion. 

"  With  smoere  respect, 

"  Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself  &c.,  Ac, 

"£.  Mamb,  Mayor." 

The  medal,  which  I  have  received  from  the  Mayor,  (always  as  ready  to  reward 
good  deeds  as  he  is  the  first  to  perform  them,)  bears  the  following  inscription  :— 
*^  A  la  Colonic  de  Mettray,  la  Yille  de  Tours,  reoonnaisante.    Inondation,  1866.** 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Tours  added  his  testimony  to  the  heroie 
conduct  alike  of  officers  and  colons  from  Ifettray. 

Speaking  of  the  increasing  development  tof  the  manufacture  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  the  industry  of  th^  young  workmen,  the  report 
continues : — 

To  assiduity  they  often  unite  considerable  lakill,  and  give  proof  of  no  mean 
capacity.  One  of  them  has  invented  a  root-cytter,  {ooup-racine^)  which  accom- 
pliahes  twice  as  much  work  as  an  ordinary  i^t-cutter.    'W^  ^esoX  \2(iv!i&  vm^^fir 
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ment  to  the  Expoiition  VnirertfUe,  and  it  bBving  f 
resolTi'd  to  take  out  a  patent  for  it.  Wa  decidod  upo 
to  acL-ure  our  property  in  a  luoful  inTeutiuo,  but  J 
Tiew  bft'ncoumi'itig  tbu  ufTorts  of  out  young  colons, 

Hanj  Bpccimcns  of  their  hsndiwork  hare  gain 
Bhowii  both  at  Paris  atid  in  the  provint^es. 

An  additional  dcpartmeDt,  entitled  "Artt  et 
been  ndJcd  to  the  Ecole  Preparatoire,  which  wi 
tion  of  industrial  teachers,  aerious  etils  having 
emploving  as  trades-masters  individuals  who  bat 
that  institution ;  it  is  intended  henceforth  to  en 
'  not  been  tnuncJ  there. 

The  advantages  of  employing  in  the  manBgciu 
only  vho  have  had  a  special  tnining  for  the  woi 

We  nre  bapp/,  Cleutlomec,  to  Lave  it  in  our  ponn 
•ats  of  this  preiKirutory  school,  of  w  hose  utility  Iher 
Ibr  an  iiistaiiL  Even  strangers  nlio  Luvc  visited  Uc 
to  it.  and  pniUaimed  its  importoai-t.'.  \Ce  have  on 
high  iiiithoritj  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Brougtiam,  recen 
Queen'H  CoutiK'i. 

This  learned  gentleman,  alter  menlioDing  uU  tlio  c 

nipi^rity  of  an  a^ienUunil  eulony,  docs  not  lies 
i^pvttsablv,  thu  pri'p:inilury  iusiitution  of  a  school 

In  addition,  tlicre  \»  a  cireunislnneo  so  eoncbiiuvo, 
of  thill  iiwtitutiou,  that  we  hiLneu  to  lirinK  it  under  j< 

"Rta  L'okiDy  of  Oslwald  whicli  eutitjiins  no  le«a  Ihn 
Su  Irum  produdng  the  results  n-hich  were  expected  Ih) 
OloKpd,  when  tiicMuniei])u1  t,'nuneilof  .Strashurg  on  v 
our  recoinini-nilatiuu,  Cu  aeetrjit  us  llireclur,  M.  Uuiinu 
pn)Hti>.  and  latterly  occupying  an  important  jiost  wi 
myself  of  condueting  bim  to  Ostwiilil.  uiiil  be  was  iu 
tlie  first  Jay  of  Fcbmury  last.  It  is  scarecly  in  < 
ought,  the  Butliorilies  of  tho  city  of  Slnulnirg,  lor  Ihi 

SiiKi'  (his  man,  whose  zeal  is  boiiridlitw,  tins  been  : 
O0mpl(.-to  cbunge  has  been  flTi'Oted  in  tlie  disposit 
dewnioiiB  havo  diDJinished  in  a  wonderful  prt^rtii 
has  increased  in  rigor;  and  now  tlie  Kmie  aullioritieii 
liflcc  at  all,  are  tlio  llrst,  in  preseneo  of  the  good  ret 
boilJings  in  order  to  accommodate  a  greater  number 

Than,  gentlemen,  you  have  tho  sutLifaction  not  on 
toay,  but  of  liaving  coniributed  to  ntve  Ostwald  into 

Beaults  like  these  ore  to  us  the  most  powerfial  en 
nght  cf  the  good  wtiieh  the  ai^ii-ulniral  colonies  a. 
foel  our  zeal  reduublo  in  order  to  pre|iaro  Ibr  our  coui 
■uch  institutions,  and  (o  fulfill  eo  noble  and  holy  a  m 

In  direct  conoectton  with  Mettnij  there  ar 
children  in  ordinary  farm-houses,  still  subjected 
institution,  and  besides  these  there  is  a  colony, 
established  in  18i9  at  a  distauce  of  eighty  milec 

This  little  colony  has  been  located  on  the  land 
fliendly  proposal  of  U.  Uanuel,  proprietor  of  that  1 
in  our  power  to  bestow  would  be,  worthy  of  his  gene 

Our  tarmeta  wiUi  the  eianiplfe  of  tho  speeimen  * 
henceforward  as  we  \io\«,  pW^TWftiincitftwniftdenK 
■o  long  endeavoring  W  qt"^  ^''A  '^*™-  "^^  ™^ 
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press  so  heavily  on  the  funds  of  the  departments,  will  bo  also  employed  in 
a  manner  profitable  both  to  themselves  and  the  country. 

Prudence  imposes  on  us  a  duty,  not  to  neglect  any  precautions  necessary 
to  success  in  this  now  experiment.  "W'e  have  taken  care  to  send  to  the  colony 
of  the  Ori)hraaiere  those  children  who  are  approaching  the  term  of  their 
liberation. 

The  great  mistake  of  all  those  penitentiary  systems  which  have  been  tried  up 
to  our  own  time,  is,  allowing  the  individual  to  pass  at  once  from  a  state  of  the 
strictest  seclusion  to  a  state  of  boundless  lil>erty. 

The  Orphrasiere  lying  far  away  from  Mettray,  offers  to  our  children  a  state  of 
transition  by  which  they  can  make  their  first  essay  of  liberty,  being  still  liable 
to  a  certain  restraint.  It  is  by  having  recourse  to  all  these  precautions,  by 
observing  these  gradations,  that  wo  can  hope  to  render  the  once  vicious  man  an 
upright  member  of  society. 

The  results  of  the  system  of  Patronage  toward  the  colonists  who  leave 
Mettray,  is  thus  set  forth  : 

But  the  proof  of  the  utility  of  your  foundation  is  particularly  to  bo  found  in 
the  conduct  which  the  children  observe  after  their  liberation.    You  will  tiiereby 


comprehend  the  importance,  we  attach  to   "Patronage,"  the  solo  means  of 
inducing  them  to  persevere  in  the  good  path  on  which  they  have  entered. 


young  charge,  and  as  the  "  lat< 
predecessors,  and  considerably 
.compensation  from  government. 

Hearts  less  confident  than  yours  in  the  resources  of  charity,  wouldiivebeeti 
dismayed  by  the  consequences  of  such  engagements,  but  vo"^ve  felt  thai 
"Patronage"  wna  the  indisptJnsable  compicin^p*icf'/our  work,  and  that  in 
order  to  organize  it,  you  should  not^!«*«'Trom  any  sacrifice:  and  besides, 
we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  fi^^so  of  Patronage  on  the  children  wha 
have  quitted  the  colony,  has  a-i^lthy  action  on  those  now  present:  by  its 
means  our  influence  on  this  y^hftd  population  increases  from  day  to  day.  Our 
children  can  not  be  ignonu>^>f  ^'^6  sohcitude  witli  which  we  shall  watch  over 
their  destiny  when  they  ^^  ^^^vo  become  free :  they  know  tlie  sacrifices  which 
wo  impose  on  ourselv*'^'^  ?rder  to  be  useful  to  them;  and  they  show  their 
gratitude  by  the  only  ^^^^^  '^  their  power,  viz.:  that  of  conducting  themselvea 
with  propriety. 

1,040  young  ccj  '^'^  ^^v®  quitted  Mettray  fix)m  the  establishment  to  the  flnrt 
of  January  185^  them 

421  have  d^^^  themselves  to  agriculture. 

301  have  ^^^^  themselves  to  trades.  * 

249  have  ;^"^  t^®  army:  wo  are  happy  to  mention  one  of  them,  a  soldier 
in  t*  .7?  Zouaves  now  at  Sebastopol,  ah-eady  decorated  with  the  cross 
^.  ^     Legion  of  Honor."     Ho  haa  made  hunsolf  one  of  the  subscri- 
j^  to  the  foundation  of  Mettray.* 

S9  h^^  entered  the  Marine. 

The  iR?!T  ?^  ^P^  children  who  have  embraced  industrial  professions  may 

•PPear  1^'  ?"*  **  ^  ™^^®  strange  that  it  should  be  so  restricted,  as  out  of  1,817 

cWidren  ?^"  admitted  at  Mettray,  908  belonged  to  our  large  towns. 

Tbia  la,*?  Proportion  of  children  brought  up   among  crowded  popuktions. 

•ooounte     T.       ^V™^r  of  the  "  relapsed  "  which  however  has  not  been  on  the 

increase***  a  ri?™.^T?*  ^*  P***  periods,  10  per  cent,  as  appears  from  the  official 

j^j^jjf^^'^^Cnmmal  Justice,"  recently  published  by  M.,  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

»njjg  8ta™™^^J!?"r  ™*^  ^®  considered  as  a  progressive  one,  if  wo  take  into 

accountj^®  lengjn^of  time  elapsed  since  the  liberation  of  our  first  colonists. 

•^^  2an  not  confijude  these  observation  on  "  Patronage  "  without  addressing 
oar  tt?^^  ^  thoae^l^  have  seconded  us  in  this  work,  and  whose  zeal  instead 
^  ^,Tnmi8hing,  seems  toMPcrease  in  proportion  as  their  task  becomes  more 

m  *«rJS5L^>v?i^'-yJtJ'y*P^  of  Uw  kS^hich  we  have  to  record.    What  can  b«  tBAt% 
%  taMMMitf  thu  10  iM  Maonj  Mppomd^  Ml9«e  to  whom  II  o 
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Id  an  essay  we  very  recently  published  on  Agricultural  ColonieSi  we  earnesdy 
insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  aspiring  to  found  an  institution  des- 
tined to  receive  poor  and  abandoned  children  to  create  in  it  a  home  feeling,  if 
they  desire  to  supply,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  the  child  the  family  it  has  lost,  or 
which  has  neglected  its  duty.  We  said  in  that  essay  that  the  reason  why  we 
have  made  no  greater  progress  in  education  is  because  we  have  too  often 
substituted  discipline  for  moral  action. 

But  in  order  that  a  moral  principle  should  first  be  thoroughly  understood, 
and  then  proi)erly  appUed  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  it  effect,  we  must 
embody  this  sentiment  in  a  form  bearing  no  distant  resemblance  to  a  real  femily. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  erected  small  detached  housea  Our  population, 
which  now  exceeds  660  lads,  is  thus  divided  into  small  families,  each  having  a 
chief  trained  in  the  normal  school,  (which  wo  previously  established  in  order  to 
educate  officers  competent  to  their  duties,)  under  whose  authority  forty  boys 
are  placed.  This  chief  bears  the  title  of  pere  de  faviiUe ;  a  title,  by  the  way, 
wliich  i.s  justified  by  his  kindly  watchfulness.  Two  colons,  who  are  called  elder 
brothers,  assist  him.  We  desired,  by  these  titles,  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of 
our  boys,  and  of  the  chiefs,  a  consciousness  of  those  duties  which  family  lile 
Imposes.     In  such  cases  names  have  more  meaning  than  might  be  imagined. 

When  a  family  passes  a  week  without  having  incurred  punishment  it  earns  a 
right  to  a  collective  reward.  Sometimes  it  is  an  engraving  illustrating  a  trait 
of  benevolence  or  of  courage.  This  engraving  is  hung  up  in  the  house,  and 
remains  as  a  memorial  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  family.  Sometimes  the 
reward  is  a  game,  in  which  all  can  take  part ;  the  well-disposed,  in  the  hope  of 
this  recompense,  say  to  the  ill-conducted,  "  We  will  watch  over  your  conduct, 
for  fear  you  should  spoil  our  week."  In  this  way  we  draw  tighter  the  bonds 
bet^'een  the  dificrent  members  of  these  httlo  societies,  by  establishing  among 
them  an  identity  of  interests. 

As  long  as  the  boy  remains  in  the  colony,  he  is  the  object  of  a  lively,  we  may 
Bay  a  tender  solicitude.  He  is  instructed  in  the  truths  of  religion — the  basis  oi 
all  good  education ;  we  endeavor  to  create  in  him  good  resolutions,  and  to  in- 
duce him  by  every  possible  means  to  persevere  in  them.  Above  all,  we  neglect 
nothing  by  which  we  can  appeal  to  liLs  sense  of  honor,  through  which  a 
Frenchman,  no  matter  what  is  his  station  in  life,  is  always  accessible.  The  proof 
that  this  feeling  has  not  been  without  infiuence  over  our  ]K)pulation  is,  that 
though  there  are  no  walls,  no  gates  at  Mettray — a  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  happy  remark  of  one  of  our  high  officers  of  state,  "  What  a  singrular  prison," 
exclaimed  he,  on  visiting  Mettray,  "  where  there  is  no  other  key  than  the  dtf 
de  champs ;"  notwithstanding  their  severe  discipline,  their  toil,  their  hard  living, 
their  light  clothing — cotton  being  their  only  wear  in  winter  as  well  as 
Bummer — their  bare  feet  only  protected  by  sabots,  whatever  may  be  the 
weather,  water  tlieir  only  beverage — we  have  needed  only  to  tell  our  lads  that 
they  are  in  some  measure  prisoners  on  parole,  to  ensure  that  not  one  out  1,934 
colons  received  at  Mettray  should  bo  absent  at  the  muster. 

No  one  disputes  the  good  effects  of  music.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet,  which 
breaks  the  monotony  of  their  exercises,  and  gives  them  precision,  inspires  our 
lads  with  a  strong  liking  for  a  miUtary  life,  which  we  select  for  a  large  number 
of  them. 

The  hazardous  career  of  a  soldier  suits  their  love  of  enterprise ;  and  thus,  too, 
the  burden  of  the  conscription  [Vimpot  du  sang]  is  lightened,  which  bears  bo 
heavily  upon  youths  of  irreproachable  character,  who  are  the  pride  and  mainstay 
of  their  parents.  We  also  train  our  lads  for  sailors,  with  the  help  of  the  maBts. 
Bails  and  rigging  of  a  ship,  given  to  us  by  the  Minister  of  Marine.  Many  of 
them  who  come  from  the  shores  of  Bretagne  have  already  made  coasting 
yoyages,  and  long  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  go  again  to  sea.  Thus  we  train  up 
Boldiors,  sailors,  and  agricultural  laborers ; — to  defend  our  native  sofl  and  to 
enrich  it  is  our  great  object.* 

We  have  established  a  fire  brigade,  that  we  may  afford  assistance  should  a 
fire  break  out  in  our  neighborhood ;  but  we  have  made  a  regulation  to  the  effect, 

*  Indeed,  it  Ktrikeg  one  that  there  are  few  of  us  who  would  not  learn  mmethinf  from  a 
eourae  at  Mettray  :  and  that  at  lea^t.  the  raw  recruits  of  our  army  would  be  befler  qoaliflcd 
Ibr  service  by  a  little  of  the  multifarious  instruction  there  imported.— Loiwloii  TYmm.  ^ 
ber.  1855. 
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that  those  members  who  may  be  undergoing  punishment  shall  not  acoompanj 
their  comrades,  that  they  may  feel  privation  from  rendering  a  service  to  their 
fellow-creatures  to  be  a  penalty. 

Wo  do  not  disguise  from  ourselves,  however,  the  fact  that  our  efforts  would 
produce  no  good  result,  if  we  lost  sight  of  our  children  as  soon  as  they  gain  their 
liberty, — that  critical  moment,  when  they  find  themselves  beset  on  all  sides  by 
the  temptations  of  tlio  outer  world.  • 

They  never  leave  the  colony  until  we  have  secured  a  place  with  employers 
upon  whom  we  can  entirely  depend-  A  patron*  chosen  in  the  neighborhood 
whither  the  youth  is  sent,  watches  over  him  with  unremitting  care,  and  aidfl 
him  with  advice. 

Chlons  who  have  been  engaged  by  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mettray, 
or  who  having  gone  into  the  army,  happen  to  be  quartered  at  Tours,  come 
every  Sunday  to  spend  the  day  at  the  colony.  The  same  place  is  laid  for  them 
at  the  family  table  which  they  had  used  to  occupy ;  they  kneel  at  the  same 
aJtar  with  their  former  school-fellows ;  they  dine  with  them,  and  join  them  in 
their  sports.  Thus  we  withdraw  them  from  the  influence  of  the  tavern,  whither 
they  might  be  led  by  want  of  occupation ;  and  we  have  no  fear  of  overstepping 
the  truth,  when  we  say  that  the  day  is  to  the  greater  number  &jour  def^te. 

We  asked  one  of  them  if  ho  enjoyed  coming  back  amongst  us,  and  he  replied, 
with  a  most  naive  expression  of  pleasure,  "Monsieur  Demetz,"  (for  our  lads 
rarely  use  the  title  of  Director,)  "  when  I  catch  sight  of  the  bell-tower  of  the 
colony,  I  can't  walk  any  longer ;  I  am  forced  to  run." 

Youths  who  have  been  with  us  have  no  need  to  fear  want  of  employment, 
which  too  often  ruins  a  workman's  hopes  for  the  future.  As  soon  as  they  are 
out  of  work  they  return  to  the  colony,  and  put  themselves  under  the  protecting 
wing,  so  to  speak,  of  the  chief  of  the  fimiily  who  has  brought  them  up,  who 
knows  their  character,  and  has  won  their  affection.  Then  they  resume  in  every 
respect  the  life  of  a  colon,  and  submit  unreservedly  to  the  discipline  of  the  house- 
hold. We  provide  for  their  wants,  on  the  understanding  that  they  will  woric 
industriously.  We  seek  a  new  situation  for  them,  and  it  is  not  until  one  has 
been  found  that  we  consent  to  part  with  them. 

If  one  of  our  lads  is  ill,  and  is  hving  in  the  neighborhood,  we  send  for  him  to 
the  colony.  We  never  sdlow  him  to  go  to  a  hospital ;  we  claim  the  privilege 
of  alleviating  his  sufferings  and  sorrow,  as  a  father  does  those  of  his  children. 
We  endeavor  as  earnestly  to  strengthen  in  his  heart  the  love  of  virtue  as  to 
cure  his  bodily  ailments.  We  seek  to  revive  his  rehgious  feelings ;  and  should 
he  die,  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  dies  like  a  christian. 

No  youth  ever  leaves  us  until  his  health  is  completely  restored.  Convalescence 
is  a  time  of  still  greater  difficulty  to  the  workman  than  illness  itself)  and  more 
dangerous  to  his  Aiture  well-being  by  exposing  him  to  struggle  with  want  If 
he  loses  his  employment,  is  overwhelmed  by  difficulties,  or  falls  sick,  the  colony 
is  always  open  to  him ;  it  is  a  home  for  him. 

We  maintain  an  unflagging  correspondence  with  the  youths  we  have  placed 
out,  as  well  as  with  their  patrons ;  the  number  of  letters  we  have  written  and 
received  amount  to  at  least  four  thousand.  We  never  regret  their  multiplidtj, 
although  the  correspondence  is  a  very  onerous  one,  not  only  for  the  time  it 
absorbs,  but  for  other  sacrifices  which  it  entails. 

To  sum  up,  the  greater  part  of  our  boys  had  no  home.  In  every  case,  we 
took  them  fh)m  prison,  where  no  domestic  influence  can  exist  They  first  ex- 
perience it  at  Mettray,  where  every  thing  concurs  to  assist  its  beneficent  opera- 
tion ;  it  endures  the  whole  time  of  their  stay,  and  they  feel  its  good  effects  even 
after  their  departure.f 

To  this  sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Mettray,  drawn  from  the  annual 

reports  of  the  Directors,  we  add  (Fig.  1.)  a  Perspective  of  the  buildings,  fbr 

which  we  are  indebted  to  Phillips  k  Sampson,  Boston,  publishers  of  Coleman^s 

European  Agriculture. 


*  A  member  of  a  Patronage  Bocietj. 

t  The  obnerrance  of  religious  duties,  the  loTe  of  labor,  the  espn'f  de/amUte^  the  influenoc 
of  good  example,  the  euItlTatton  of  the  sense  of  honor,  the  habit  of  discipline,  the  proper  qm 
of  liberty— in  these  grand  yet  rimple  elements,  consists  the  whole  reformatory  ^item,  all  tha 
fsgenerating  inHusnes  of  HeUray.— Aoriee  stir  Mtttra^t  par  M.  Cochin* 
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Seport  of  M.  Duepeiiaux,  lo  Oie  Minaler  oj 

The  following  account  of  the  school  of  Met 
made  during  a  vi^t  there  id  September,  1349, 
certain  mutters  of  organization,  administration, 
Its  purpose  was  altogether  practical ;  for  wh' 
details  which  are  usual];  orerlooked  in  Tisitini 
only  to  form  a  more  or  less  complete  idea  of  it, 

Tho  peculiar  character  of  thia  eRtabliabment  ia  ( 
ofBDen.  There  are  there  two  men — M.  Deineliar 
besrin);  IJtIte,  imd  ttnjaylag  all  the  advantagei  of  Ibrt 
who  dciulu  themselves  enclosively  to  an  unoblnuive  i 
Their  virtue!  and  tbcir  uiample  hsve  gathered  aro 
men  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  and  who  have  ii 
own  inlcrtsts  to  that  of  the  work  in  whioh  thcj  are 
this  number  has  reecDlly  been  diminiahed  by  the  I 
expetLSca  of  the  cslablialimenl  within  the  bounda  of  I 
refurtn  in  thia  direetioD  has  only  operated  upon  tb 
thinking  their  number  too  great,  thought  it  might  b( 
ienoe.  This,  howorer,  was  tiot  the  opinion  of  the 
the  committee  od  labor  of  the  national  assembly,  lo 
Hub  onmininian  declared  in  its  report,  that  the  k 
gfvd,  and  amuld  lace  la  aocielt/  a  ilM  grtaltr  lun 
ms  that  the  govcmmfot  cauld  receive  nathing  tut  A 
of  cnrrielioR  at  Mettray  undtr  ilt  proteetion.  lit 
frDin  the  department  of  the  Menac,  apoke  with  regor 

"  The  large  expense  at  Meltray  is  owing  lo  the  ni 
but  this  largi;  number  is  required  by  the  plan  of  (he  a 
influences,  and  to  use  them  ao  well  that  the  ohildren 
nil  their  lives.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  them  to 
improved,  mind  edacated,  and  knowing  an  ocoupali 
want ;  but  moral  Teformatiou,  the  aucial  affectious,  tb 
religion,  good  habita  and  qn^ities  of  heart,  are  a  thou 
and  these  it  is  impoaaible  lo  bestow  upon  the  ohildrei 
OOB  preparatioue.  It  would  be  pueaible,  instead  of  I 
fbrty  only,  to  lodge  them  in  large  rooms  like  barroeki 
of  >  fiunily  over  every  furty  children,  an  ovemeer  mi( 
a  hQDdred ;  but  in  that  case  the  personal  influence 
subordinates,  coming  from  a  more  diatant  point  and  e 
boe,  would  be  less  deep  and  thorough,  and  the  efibi 
Nature  gite*  only  a  few  children  to  one  fiithar. 

"  That  cheaper  arrangomenls  might  have  been  m 
i*  difficult  to  believe  that  in  that  oaae  mch  oomplele  a 
have  followed.  Cerlainly  those  which  we  acloally  n 
appear  (o  have  been  too  dearly  pnrchaaed." 

fiotwithstanding  the  justice  of  these  observatkma.a 
the  directiirs  to  dismiss  twenty  assistanla  ^  by  whioh  a 
After  thia  reduction,  the  officer*  and  asNstanta  of  ih 
were,  at  our  visit  in  September,  1849,  as  fbllowa. 
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Two  directors,  without  aatarf. 
One  EMistant  director,  without  salarj. 
One  general  agent  at  Paris,  without  salary. 
One  chaplain.  9360,  and  lodging 


A.— ppnoBRS. 

One  treasurer,  MOO,  and  same. 

One  book-keeper  and  ehashier,  t240,  aad 

same. 
One  head  teacher,  §200,  and  same. 
One  head  overseer  of  labor,  #210,  and 


One  singing-master,  (employed  also  as  clerk,) 
•100,  and  same. 


One  principal  secretary,  •iOoTTodging,  board, 
and  uniform  at  912  per  annum. 

B. — Chxbfs  or  Pamiltbs 

Eleren  chiefs  of  families,  9100,  lodging,  board, 

and  uniform  at  tl2  per  annum. 
One  jailor,  9100,  and  same. 

C— StTB-CHiBrs  OF  Familibs. 
Twelve  sub-chiefs  of  families, 40  dollars. 

D.— FoRBMSiv  OF  Mbohamical  Workshops. 

One  master  tailor,  960,  with  board  and  lodg-  One  foreman  of  painting,  glaring,  and  lighting, 

ing.  $120,  and  lodging. 

One  master  blackmith,  $200,  and  lodging.  One  master  carpenter,  tl40,  and  lodging. 

One  master  wooden-shoe  maker,  $180,  and  One  master  rope-maker.  $140,  and  lodging. 

lodging.  Two  masons,  paid  by  toe  day,  at  (1  fr.Toc.) 
One  master  wheelrigbt,  f  180,  and  lodging.  36  cents. 

E.— AORIOULTUBAL  FORBICBIV. 

Ten  agricultural  foremen,  $60,  with  board  and  I  Two  gardeners,  paid  by  H.  Courteilles,  but 
lodging.  I        whose  labor  is  given  to  the  school. 

F.— Tbamstbrs. 

One  head  wagoner,  $80,  with  board  and  lodg-  I  Three  drivers— two  at  $60,  one  at  $50,  wltb 
ing.  I         board  and  lodging. 

G. — Othbr  Assistants. 

One  watchman,  $120.  One  farm  watchman,  $60,  with  board  and 

One  domestic,  $60.  with  board  and  lodging.  lodging. 

One  messenger,  $w),  with  board  and  longing.    One  miller,  $200,  in  full. 

AU  those  in  lists  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  and  G,  have  also  a  nnifonn,  except  the  gard- 
eners and  the  miller. 

H. — Sisters  of  Charitt. 

Seven  sisters  of  charity,  $30,  with  lodging  and  niaintenance,  except  clothes. 
Of  the  seven,  one  is  the  superior ;  the  others  respectively  have  charge  of  ex- 
penditure, cooking,  washing,  work-room,  infirmary,  and  pharmacy. 

The  medical  supervision  is  intrusted  to  a  physician  of  Tours,  who  visits  daily 
the  sick  of  the  school. 

The  entire  number  of  officers  and  assistants,  paid  and  unpaid,  is  65,  besides  7 
sisters  of  charity.  Their  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  pupils,  is  one  to  seven. 
The  amount  of  salaries  is  $6,410 ;  of  other  allowances,  $4,565,  namely : 

Board  of  maintenance  of  55  assistants,  at  20  cents  a  day, 

ayerage, $4,015 

Uniform  of  same,  at  average  of  $10  per  annum, 550 

Total, $4,565 

The  whole  expense  for  persona]  services  is  therefore  $10,975 ;  that  is,  for  588 
pupils,  an  expense  of  $21  a  year  each. 

Each  individual  employed  may  have  twelre  days'  yacation  a  year,  which  are 
arranged  according  to  his  own  convenience  and  that  of  the  establishment,  but  so 
that  not  more  than  two  are  absent  at  the  same  time. 

The  preparatory  or  training  school  of  foremen  continues  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  its  creation ;  it  is  an  actual  seminary  from  which  the  establishment  draws  Hb 
best  and  most  devoted  officers. 

Admissions  to  the  preparatory  school  are  not  allowed,  except  for  very  partionlar 
reasons,  before  the  age  of  sixteen  years ;  they  are  much  more  frequently  at  ser- 
enteen  and  eighteen. 

No  fee  is  demanded  for  the  instruction :  the  school  provides  for  them,  and  giTes 
them  an  education  in  the  knowledge  requisite  for  overseers,  teachers,  and  farmers. 
They  occupy  a  separate  location,  in  the  building  with  the  infirmaiy.  They  occupy, 
in  case  of  need,  the  places  of  the  heads  and  sub-heads  of  fiunilies,  act  as  snbsti- 
tates  generally,  and  serve  as  ^lerks.  After  a  certain  period  of  probation,  those 
who  mive  not  Uie  neoessary  qualities  or  oapAoity,  $re  seat  home  to  their  fiumliet. 
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or  157  pnplla  •dmitud  to  tho  preparatMT  •chnil, 
•ro  (till  at  Mi.-ttray,  whero  they  Kll  tbc  p1n«ii  of  ■ 
teoclier,  Blnrc  wntvlunan,  coDiluolor  of  labtir,  cbicft 
9  hnvii  li'fl  Mftlniy,  to  enter  the  prc*««ioii  nf  teschi 
fereot  'x^mpatiuOB,  (roodi  and  bndgi'*,  niilronda,  ina 
have '■ulured  the  unny;  5  are  Cirming  iwerfc-i'nt  i  i 
<Mcnpatii>ni ;  il  luive  U'lt  (he  achoiil  for  wnnt  irf  eapa 

Thi!  Khuul  at  tareauia  Iiaa  now  1 3  pupila,  of  whir 
■nd  llie  nlher*  to  proctioc  horticulture  or  agriculture. 


Dt'ormbcr  31,  184(1, TT    December: 

'•  1841, 

»  1842, 

"  1813 

"  iai4, 

Tho  Imt  rcporln  on  the  ooodition  of  the  H-hool,  in  1 
inlunirtlnif  utatii'tle*,  from  which  an  opiaion  vsd  be  fui 
tion  of  Ihu  K'hiiol,  and  the  rcBulIs  up  tu  thia  ttmu  of 
pliiie  iiilrt-iluueil  ihurv. 

One  thriUBsnd  one  bunilred  and  eichty-fimr  chlldr 
the  aeliiul,  fnnn  iU  cvtabliiilimeDt  in  Juoe,  I&3»,  I 
1841»  alom-,  thi-ro  were  U4  odmiMionB. 

Of  thia  number  were  pre«'Dt,Jaiiunry  1,1850,  5* 
noiuber  of  pujiib  waa  563 — the  gruileat  Nnce  ttie  op 

Of  10-11)  ehilJron  adniittcl  up  tu  lit  Januar>-,  184! 
bora  <)f  a  first  nuirrUifli',  (Jl  woro  of  parentu  mntricd 

Uurini;  the  aninu  time  tliero  cnti-red  13  children  n 
IS  ymn  old,  and  SOS  over  12. 

Tlio  51X1  Khoiora  who  compoanl  iho  *u)h»1  ui  the 
w  rillnn-ii:  336  brming,  Tl  f^nlening,  141  Ivarai 
hghti'rs  in  infirmary,  Sea, 

Tiui  oceupntiona  Icarm-d  at  Mettroy  are  almoat  all  i 
the  liL'Id.  Such  nro  the  tnnlw  of  tlw  wlieclwHgbt,  K 
liiaMin,  wooden-shoe  maker,  shacmnker,  tailor,  rope-m 
haTO  not  mailc  any  additional  oleu'lnoa ;  but  they 
of  bind,  I'iftlitecn  inchc*  docp.  Thi-y  have  alan  modr 
of  tlie  seliool  unit  the  farm.  The  soil  of  the  bitter,  al 
fieultiea  on  aooouot  of  the  boulders  scattered  over  it, 
fertile.     It  producea  grain  of  all  kJadi,  wine,  cider,  to: 

madder,  &<:. 

Tlu-  fleoreu  of  the  Provisory  GoTemment  which  p 
of  18<1S,  tu  tnbor  in  thu  prisona  and  benevolent  institi 
of  Meltrny  b>  cUkw  bnlf  Ilieir  workshopH,  and  !•>  >cn 
lab-ir  j  wliiuh  eiplnina  the  hirge  number  of  pupili  etn 

Thin  ckin^  luu  not  Ijiken  place  without  griai  eiiil 
nf  daily  oeearrcncc.  All  peouliaritiea  and  choractcn 
bibor.  The  nppri-ntice  to  a  carpenter,  a  wbeclwri) 
just  about  becoming  o  joarneyinan,  rcgretluily  rem 
disfni«tcf]  with  the  labor  of  the  farm;  and  murmai 
[(■iTeniment  which  condcma  him  to  iDTolantary  labor 
the  prefcrenco  or  the  lalvDt  of  the  children  which  mi 
eemtieii  of  tlic  new  situation  of  the  aehool. 

Kiifwillistanding  these  diffioaltles,  the  conduct  of  th 
Bi  is  shown  by  the  rcgiater  of  honor.  The  aTcroge 
gister,  during  1849,  has  been  334  ;  of  whom  arc  rcgi 

For  the  first  time, 58  I  For  the  fou 

For  the  second  time, 39     For  the  fiftl 

For  the  third  time, 18]  Forlheaua 
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For  the  serenth  time, 12 

For  the  eighth  time, 10 

For  the  ninth  time, 9 

For  the  tenth  time, 8 


For  the  eleventh  time, 5 

For  the  twelfth  time, 4 

For  the  thirteenth  time, 4 

For  the  fourteenth  time, 5 


And  one,  each  of  the  following  numbered  timee— 6fteenth,  sixteenth,  aeyen* 
teenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-first. 

In  1847,  of  509  pupils,  were  registered  226  names ;  in  1848,  of  522  pupils, 
were  registered  257  names ;  and  the  same  year  46  names  were  erased.  Thib 
children  remain  in  the  sobool,  in  general,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three 
years ;  and  as  the  register  of  honor  is  written  up  every  three  months,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  numl^r  of  names  entered  more  than  twelve  times,  is  very  smau. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school,  528  pupib  have  been  put  in  situations,  105  of 
whom  were  placed  during  1849.  Of  iheao  528 — 150  are  in  military  service, 
either  by  coDscription  or  voluntary  enlistment — 127  in  the  armv,  and  23  in  th« 
navy ;  17  are  married,  and  most  of  them  have  children ;  150  have  remained  of 
irreproachable  deportment;  26  have  conducted  moderately  well;  6  have  nin 
away  from  their  guardians ;  46  have  relapsed.  Of  these  last,  33  are  from  towiM, 
and  19  from  Pari»— the  remaining  11  from  the  country.  Their  number  may  at 
first  sight  appear  painfully  large,  but  on  considering  the  condition  in  which  these 
children  have  been  placed,  it  seems  surprising  that  it  is  not  greater ;  for,  of  528 
children  leaving  during  ten  years,  43  were  foundlings ;  46  are  of  parents  re> 
married,  (step-children;)  222  have  neither  &ther  or  mother;  106  are  illegiti- 
mate ;  18  are  of  parents  living  in  concubinage ;  142  are  of  families  of  bad  repu- 
tation ;  77  are  of  parents  now  in  prison. 

With  such  parentage,  was  there  not  good  reason  to  fear  for  their  ftiture  7 

At  Mettray,  as  at  most  other  schools  of  the  same  class,  it  is  often  noticed  that 
the  children  sent  from  the  towns  show  repugnance  to  agricultural  labor.  Of  200 
pupils  from  the  department  of  the  Seine,  9  only  have  fmally  settled  in  that  em- 
ployment. These  children  belonged  mostly  to  families  of  mechanics,  who  spc^ 
contemptuously,  in  their  letters,  of  rural  occupations.  The  children  bom  in  the 
country  fortunately  have  different  feelings. 

The  annual  reports  furnish  interesting  details  of  the  nature  and  results  of  the 
patronage  extended  to  the  dismissed  pupils,  and  of  the  eflforts  made  to  find  them 
situations.  The  success  of  these  operations  in  1848  and  1849.  has  surpassed  the 
expectation  of  the  directors.  The  number  of  pupils  in  situations  increases  yearly, 
and  forms  a  numerous  outside  population,  constituting  really  a  second  school,  out- 
side the  first.  The  correspondence  of  the  officers  with  these  young  people  is 
daily,  and  requires  special  agents  and  continual  care.  There  is,  in  truth,  almost 
no  end  to  the  assistance  given  to  the  pupils  of  Mettray.  The  establishment  sue- 
tains  to-day  more  than  509  pupils,  whom  it  has  really  adopted,  and  whom  H 
watches  vigilantly :  and  this  number  is  increasing  daily.  But  this  occasions  no 
fears  to  the  authorities  of  the  school,  because  they  are  convinced  that  for  so  good 
a  work,  there  will  never  be  any  lack  of  sjrmpathy. 

The  pupils  are  permitted,  when  out  of  work,  and  until  there  is  a  good  situatkm 
fimnd  for  them,  to  re-enter  the  school  and  take  their  place  temporarily  in  the 
fiunily  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  This  receives  them  like  a  brother,  and 
divides  its  food  with  them. 

The  pupils  who  continue  to  conduct  themselves  well  for  two  years  after  leavixig 
Mettray,  receive  ttom  the  directors  a  sjrmbolic  ring  with  the  device,  "  FaithfU- 
neas  surpasses  all,"  (Loyaute  wuse  tout.) 

The  penalty  of  continued  misconduct  is  the  replacement  of  the  pupil  in  the 
central  establishment.  This  was  inflicted  during  1848  but  three  times — ^twice  lor 
immorality,  and  once  for  assisting  in  an  attempt  to  run  away. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  very  satisfiBUStory.  and  the  number  of 
deaths  has  been  very  small.  From  its  foundation  in  1840  to  1849,  during  10 
years,  it  has  lost  only  59  children.  The  number  and  per  oentage  of  deaths  during 
that  period  has  been  as  follows : 
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Of  the  17  pnpils  deceased  in  1S48,  thirteen  were  diseased  with  polniaiiirj 
ooommption.  one  with  typhoid  ferer,  one  with  tobercnknM  meningitis,  one  with 
■crofhloos  ooDsamptioD,  aiid  one  with  dropsy.  In  1849,  of  four  deaths,  two  were 
from  pulmonary  consomption,  one  from  typhoid  ferer,  and  one  frtim  seroAik. 
This  small  mortality  is  the  more  surprising,  becaose  ebt^erm  and  dyaeDtery  made 
great  ravages  in  1849  in  Toors  and  the  vicinity. 

The  amount  of  mortality  depends  especially  npon  the  heahh  of  the  childTCS 
when  they  arrive  at  the  schook.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  phyaiciaDs  cas- 
ployed  at  Mettray,  that  place  is  perfectly  healthfnl.  The  pnpils  have  up  to  this 
time  escaped  all  the  epidemio  maladies  which  have  ravaged  the  ooontry.  Inves- 
tigation of  the  register  shows  that  the  number  of  children  admitted  U>  the  infirm- 
anr  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  length  of  their  stay  in  the 
araool ;  which  proves  that  their  constitotions  are  invigorated  nnder  the  regimen 
there  established. 

Of  1 184  chUdrcn  admitted  at  Mettny,  up  to  Deoranber  31,  1849,  717  osbm 
completely  ignorant ;  270  had  some  notions  of  reading ;  143  knew  bow  to  read ; 
54  only  luew  how  to  write. 

The  pnpils  have  14  hours  of  school  instruction  a  week,  divided  as  foUows :  Re- 
ligious instruction,  2  hours;  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  10  boors;  voeal 
music,  2  hours.  The  chaplain  also  teaches  the  catechism  an  hour  every  day,  to 
those  children  who  have  not  received  their  first  oonmaunion — generally  9-lOtlis 
of  the  whole.  The  elementary  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  is  equivalent  to 
that  received  by  the  mechanics  in  the  towns.  The  classes  are  formed  in  each 
fiunily  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  head  instructor.  The  chieii 
and  sub-ohiefis  have  assistants  chosen  frt>m  among  the  pupils,  and  who  receive  daily 
a  q>ecial  lesson  two  hours  long  from  the  head  instructor.  At  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  each  family  selects  six  of  its  best  scholars,  who,  together  with  those  se- 
lected by  the  other  families,  write  compositions.  These  exercises  are  followed  faj 
the  delivery  of  prizes.  By  this  double  arrangement,  of  the  daily  danses  in  ths 
fiunilies,  and  the  meeting  of  them  all,  is  secured  all  that  emulation  which  springi 
from  the  strife  of  many  competitors. 

One  of  the  general  inspectors  of  primary  schools,  who  was  recently  sent  to 
Mettray  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  sums  up  as  ibUowa  the  amount  of 
instruction  given  at  the  time  of  his  visit : 

*^  The  pupils  are  children  deprived,  for  the  most  part,  until  they  come  to  Met- 
tray, of  all  instruction,  moral  or  intellectual.  All  that  is  indispensable  Ibr  than 
is  tile  first  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  instruction  in  re- 
ligion. In  addition  to  this,  however,  have  been  taught  to  the  more  intelligent, 
linear  drawing  and  singing  church  music.  Lessons  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  are  given  to  the  best  pupils,  by  way  of  reward. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  school  of  Mettray  deaerres  the 
testimony  of  your  highest  good  wishes,  and  that  it  will  be  proper  to  grant  to  it  a 
subsidy  from  the  public  funds,  for  the  increase  of  the  joint  school  eatabliahed 
there  for  foremen  and  pupils.'' 

Besides  the  practical  instruction  resulting  from  the  employing  of  the  popils  in 
agriculture,  they  attend,  once  a  week,  a  course  of  lessons  in  agriculture,  liortieBl- 
ture  and  veterinary  practice.  The  directors  of  Mettray  propose  to  adoot  for  this 
course  the  course  of  study  of  the  agricultural  schools ;  they  also  intend  to  estab- 
lish a  special  agricultural  school  for  young  persons  other  than  the  members  of  the 
school  proper,  who  may  wish  to  study  such  a  course,  regarding  for  this  pnrpoaa 
the  usual  course  of  cultivation  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  division  of  the  pupils  into  families  is  a  characteristic  of  the  discipline  at 
Mettray :  each  family  r>ccupies  a  separate  building,  containing  its  dormitory,  re- 
fectory, and  school.  This  house  is  39  feet  long  by  21 1  feet  wide,  and  containing 
a  basement  and  two  stories.  The  outer  room  of  the  basement  serves  for  a  work- 
ahop ;  in  somo  of  the  houses  it  is  divided  into  compartments  by  a  partition  low 
enough  to  permit  a  single  overseer  in  the  middle,  to  inspect  all  the  diviakma,  aad 
high  enough  to  prevent  the  children,  when  seated,  from  seeing  each  other,  or  com- 
municating. The  air  circulates  in  the  open  space  above,  so  as  to  Iceep  all  the  oom- 
partments  at  the  same  temperature,  whatever  the  number  of  ohildien  employed 
m  each.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  each  thrown  into  one  spaoioai  roomi 
which,  by  an  mgenioua  axT«Ag<&meiit^  serves  in  torn  as  dormitory,  relboluiji  pkqf^- 
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room  in  bad  weather,  and  sohool-room.  Two  beams,  fixed  by  a  hinge  at  ona  end 
are  erected  against  the  wall,  one  on  eaoh  side  of  the  door.  To  arrange  the  refec- 
tory, these  are  lowered  and  rested  on  uprights ;  in  which  position  they  separate 
the  room  into  two  divisions,  leaving  a  passage  in  the  middle  for  the  overseers ; 
boards  are  laid  crosswise  the  room,  upon  the  beams,  resting  upon  them  and  the 
wall,  and  the  refectory  is  ready.  To  prepare  the  dormitory,  instead  of  the  boards 
are  arranged  hammocks,  stowed  along  the  walls,  which  are  taken  down  and  hong 
to  the  beams.  These  hammocks  are  slung  parallel  to  each  other,  but  so  that  of 
every  two  children,  the  head  of  one  is  toward  the  wall,  and  of  the  other  toward  the 
beam.  This  arrangement  hinders  talking,  and  fiusilitates  supervision.  Above  eaoh 
is  a  cupboard  containing  the  effects  of  the  pupil,  which  he  is  required  to  keep  very 
neatly. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  small  alcove  shut  in  from  it  by  blinds,  permitting 
the  occupant  to  look  through  without  being  seen.  Here  the  "  chief  of  the  &mily'* 
sleeps.  He  has  the  supervision  of  two  sections  of  20  children  each,  and  is  assisted 
by  a  **  sub-chief'^  and  two  *^  elder  brothers,'!  chosen  from  among  the  pupils. 

This  arrangement  is  the  same  for  all  the  houses  except  two,  one  of  whioh  serves 
for  the  lodging  of  the  chaplain,  and  the  other  contains  the  business  offices  of  the 
school.  The  space  of  33  feet,  which  separates  the  houses  from  each  other,  is  oo- 
cupied  by  sheds  which  serve  as  depositories  for  fSsirming,  and  for  shelter  from  rain. 
The  house  where  the  youngest  of  the  children  are  lodged  has  been  placed,  by  a 
touching  inspiration,  under  the  protection  of  Mary,  the  patron  of  the  afflicted  and 
of  the  motherless.  The  other  houses  have  carved  upon  their  fronts  the  names  of 
the  individuals  or  towns  whose  liberality  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  Mcttray. 

The  ten  houses  are  arranged  upon  two  sides  of  a  spacious  court,  planted  with 
shrubs  and  covered  with  turf.  At  one  end  of  it  is  the  church,  a  simple  and  ma- 
jestic structure,  rustic  yet  elegant  *,  at  the  other  is  a  pa^lion  which  serves  as  a 
dwelling  house  for  M.  de  Metz,  one  of  the  directors.  In  front  of  this  are  erected 
the  mast  and  spars  of  a  ship,  with  their  rigging  and  sails.  This  apparatus,  which 
is  quite  perfect,  is  to  be  used  for  the  exercises  of  the  naval  apprentices.  It  was 
presented  to  the  school  by  the  minister  of  marine. 

To  the  right  and  led  of  the  church  are  two  buildings  containing  a  large  school- 
room, a  store-room  of  forming  tools  and  models,  lodgings  for  assistants  ;  behind  it 
is  the  house  of  correction,  surrounded  with  a  walled  court-yard.  This  is  a  smaH 
prison  consisting  of  cells,  built  so  as  to  form  a  prolongation  to  the  church ;  so  that 
the  cluldren  when  shut  up  may  attend  divine  service,  and  see  the  priest  at  the 
altar,  without  leaving  their  cells,  or  seeing  one  another.  This  is  arranged  simplf 
by  drawing  a  screen. 

Around  the  house  of  correction  are  arranged  the  farm-yards  and  buildings,  ft 
handsome  range  of  stables  for  cattle,  bams,  a  piggery,  horse-stables,  a  dairy,  &e. ; 
and  a  little  further  the  cemetery.  The  principal  stable,  which  can  accommodate 
fifty  bead  of  cattle,  is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  wide  passage,  on  both  sides  of  whick 
are  arranged  the  mangers. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  establishment,  but  a  Kttle  on  one  side,  is  a  separate 
building  containing  the  infirmary,  the  laundry,  the  school  of  foremen,  the  apart- 
ments of  the  sisters  of  charity,  the  kitchen,  the  wash-room,  the  bakery,  the  shop^ 
<fec. ;  before  it  is  the  gynmasium  and  its  apparatus  ;  behind  it,  the  kitchen -garden* 

All  the  buildings  have  been  erected  after  the  plans  of  the  architect  M .  Blouet^ 
who  has  himself  directed  the  operations  in  the  most  honorably  disinterested  man- 
ner. From  the  accounts  which  we  have  seen,  it  appears  that  each  house  for  pupils 
cost  $1,520  ;  the  cow-house  $5,089.40,  and  the  chapel  and  prison,  $18,934.20. 
Adding  to  the  price  of  each  house  the  sum  of  $480  for  movables  and  other  ex- 
penses, we  have  a  total  of  $2,000  ;  equal  to  an  annual  expenditure  of  $100  for 
each  family,  and  of  $2.50  per  pupil. 

The  cemetery  which  stands  some  distance  from  the  buildings,  forms  a  parallelo- 
gram, where  the  graves  are  arranged  in  regular  order.  At  the  head  of  each  is 
planted  a  cypress ;  in  the  middle  of  the  eemetery  is  erected  a  cross.  The  ^'  elder 
brothers  have  the  fare  of  the  cemetery.  All  the  children  attend  the  funerals  ;  and 
the  directors,  on  these  occasions,  address  them  in  simple  and  touehing  words, 
which  make  upon  their  minds  ttie  impressioa  which  the  federal  eereneoy  makes 
upon  their  imaginatieo. 
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The  expenses  of  the  school  are  so  oaleolated  as  to  twmUtk  mtdb.  popQ  with 
saries,  but  with  no  superfluities. 

The  bedding  consists  of  a  simple  hammoek,  a  small  grass  mattress,  a  piOov,  a 
pair  of  sheets,  and  one  or  two  coverlids,  according  to  the  season. 

The  wardrobe  given  to  each  pupil  at  his  admission,  contains, 

1  shirt,  $  1 .30 ;  2  blouses,  $1 .34 ;  3  pair  pantaloons,  $2.07 ;  2  pair  gaiters,  fOM ; 
1  cap,  $0.40  *,  1  straw  hat,  $0.25 ;  1  pair  shoes,  $1.20  ;  1  pair  wooden  shoo, 
$0.23;  2blaoking-bnishe«,  $0.10;  1  hair-brush,  $0.05 ;  1  comb-bmsh,  $0.05; 

1  comb,  $0.05 ;  1  black  neckcloth,  $0.20 ;  1  red  do.,  $0.15 ;  1  woolen  bkMM 
$1.21 ;  1  woolen  waistcoat  for  winter,  $1.00 ;  1  pair  drawers  of  fiiatian  for  wintsr, 
$0^0;  total,  $10.20. 

Tho  shirts,  and  washed  clothes  in  general,  are  owned  in  common ;  and  are 
changed  often  enough  to  obey  the  requirements  of  neatness.  These  clothes  in- 
clude for  each  child  3  shirts,  3  handkerchiefii,  and  2  pair  wint^  stockings. 

At  leaving,  the  pupil  also  receives  a  complete  wardrobe,  viz.,  2  pair  pantaloons, 

2  blue  blouses,  1  waistcoat,  1  cap,  1  pair  suspenders,  3  cotton  shirta,  2  cravats,  3 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  3  pair  under  stockings,  1  pair  shoes ;  of  which  the  ^rpftna^ 
is  estimated  at  $6.00. 

The  labor  and  age  of  the  children  require  sobstantial  nonrisihmeDt,  which  is  for- 

nished  as  follows : 

Two  days  per  week. 

Bread,  S6i  lb.  r750  fr..)  eottiog, $0.03.6 

Dinner ;  meat,  four-tentbs  of  a  pound,  kfumflt,  bread,  and  toop,. . .     0.08 

Bupper ;  potatoes  and  butter ;  salt  and  onions, 0.01 

Drink, OJOOA 

$0.07 

Five  days  per  week. 

Bread,  28i  lb., $0.03.6 

Dinner ;  beans  or  other  l^^ioM,  batter,  salt,  onions, OjOO.6 

Bupper ;  legumes,  butter, 0.01.6 

Dnnk, 0.00.4 

•aoojs 

The  weekly  board  of  each  pupil  at  Mettray  cost,  September,  1849,  $0.45 ;  at  tlie 
reform  school  of  Ruysselede,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  over  $0.28. 

The  daily  arrangement  of  time  varies  with  the  seasons.     [See  appendix.] 

At  entering  the  school,  the  pupil  is  interrogated  as  to  his  birth,  we  condition  of 
his  &niily,  the  fault  which  brought  him  before  the  court,  and  in  short  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  short  and  often  sad  history.  This  information  is  entered  in  a  registtf, 
where  also  is  written  afterwards  whatever  concerns  each  pupil,  his  stay  at  the  school, 
his  conduct  and  situation  after  his  departure.  An  examination  of  this  nxnl 
account  is  very  interesting ;  it  shows  the  good  efiect  of  the  managracient  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  establishment  We  made  minute  investigatioiia  into  the  elements  of 
these  modest  annals,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  similar  system,  which  we  have 
introduced  into  the  reform  school  at  Ruysaelede. 

Aft43r  having  been  examined,  the  pupil  is  placed  in  a  family,  and  set  at  work 
cither  on  the  farm  or  in  a  workshop,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  hia  age  and  strength, 
and  as  much  as  possible,  to  his  individual  fitness.  It  has  been  considered  proper 
to  teach  or  continue  the  child  in  the  occupation  of  his  fiunily,  if  it  have  an  honest 
one,  for  the  pupil,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  should  naturally  return  to  lus 
parents,  and  render  them  his  services.  This  very  practical  consideration  demands 
respectful  attention. 

The  classiBcation  by  families  establishes  among  the  pupils  who  compose  them  a 
sort  of  community  of  interest  and  bond  of  brotherhood.  All  feel  under  obligatioos 
to  each,  and  each  to  all.  Interest  and  emulation  are  excited  among  the  pupils  with 
as  much  skill  as  propriety.  Part  of  the  work  is  given  out  by  tasks ;  and  the  self* 
respect  of  the  pupils  urges  them  to  show  thcntselves  worthy  of  this  mark  of  ooofi- 
dence.  They  are  taught  to  consider  it  honorable  to  be  uwful  to  their  oomradca. 
and  ejpecially  to  their  masters ;  and  accordingly  none  are  employed  in  drfanhan 
services  ;  fur  cooking,  baking,  in  the  kitchen-garden  and  innrmary,  in  wailiBf 
upon  the  foremen's  table,  except  those  whose  conduct  has  been  good.  IVoni  *^w^ 
to  time  arc  held  general  meetings  of  the  pupils  m  the  workshops;  tlie  eiiiUrai 
deoide  on  each  oOieca  mmta^  bxA  >^^\^vLhflKt  reoeive  a  small  in^vidinl  leiPtid, 
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which  is  placed  in  the  flavings-bank.  No  regnlar  wages  are  ever  giTen  for  labor. 
Neither  the  payments  nor  prises,  of  which  we  haye  spoken,  are  given,  except  to 
papib  whose  names  are  npon  the  register  of  honor.  Ine  distribntion  is  made  once 
a  week  for  the  school,  and  once  a  month  for  the  workshops  ^  the  amount  maj 
average  ^.00  per  papil.  The  elder  brothers  have  a  special  payment  of  $0.20  a 
month,  besides  a  ration  extra  on  Sunday,  and  for  them,  likewise  the  payments 
made  for  labor  and  good  conduct  arc  doubled. 

The  olassi6cation  of  the  pupils  by  fiimilies,  as  above  remarked,  b  the  peculiar 
charaoteristio  and  the  pivot  of  the  discipline  of  the  school.  The  families  are  formed 
by  means  of  a  nucleus,  around  which  are  arranged  and  aggregated  the  new  pupils. 
This  plan  allows  of  the  preservation  of  the  fiimily  feeling,  and  of  its  peculiarities  and 
associations.  The  regulations  inserted  after  this  notice  give  complete  information 
as  to  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  families,  and  the  privileges  and  duties 
of  the  chiefii,  sub-chiefii,  and  elder  brothers. 

The  elder  brothers,  chosen  by  the  pupils  within  each  &mily,  can  not  inflict  pun- 
ishments ;  they  only  note  marks  for  ill  conduct.  These  bad  marks  are  read  by  a 
director,  on  Sunday,  in  the  general  meeting  of  all  the  officers  and  pupils.  In  this 
same  meeting,  the  director  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  situation  of  each  fieimily, 
distributes  penalties  and  rewards,  gives  news  from  pupils  gone  and  in  places, 
reads  extracts  from  their  correspondence,  and  conmiunicates  ad  matters  of  interest 
to  the  school. 

Each  chief  of  a  family  makes  a  special  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  pupils ; 
this  is  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  chiefii  of  &milies  and  officers,  which  takes  place 
every  Saturday  afternoon.  At  this  meeting,  over  which  a  director  presides,  is 
arranged  the  outline  of  the  report  for  the  general  meeting  on  Sunday,  the  list  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  &o. 
The  punishments  are  as  follows : 

1.  Public  admonition;  2.  standing  still— deprival  of  play;  3.  dry  bread  for 
one  or  two  meals;  4.  being  shut  in  a  cell  on  Sunday;  5.  imprisonment  in 
lighted  cell ;  6.  ditto,  in  dark  cell,  (the  duration  of  this  imprisonment  is  never 
told,  but  it  is  not  generally  more  than  two  or  three  days.  The  imprisoned  pupils 
perform  two  hours'  exercise  a  day,  at  an  ordinary  step,  and  at  the  gymnastic  step, 
in  the  yard  around  the  house  of  correction.  During  these  exercises,  the  more 
culpable  wear  handcuffs ;)  7.  dungeon  fbr  not  more  than  three  days ;  8.  erasnre 
from  register  of  honor ;  9.  replacement  in  the  central  establishment. 

Some  offenses  are  adjudicated  by  the  pupils  themselves,  who  are  appointed  ft 
jury  for  that  purpose ;  the  directors  reserving  only  the  power  of  moderating  tha 
verdict  When  a  gross  offense  is  committed,  the  forenum  sends  the  offender  to 
the  ^^  hall  of  reflection,"  an  isolated  apartment,  where  he  remains  some  time 
before  beinff  visited  by  a  director.  During  this  interval,  the  child  recovers  from 
his  anger,  the  director  then  hears  his  story,  and  punishment,  if  necessary,  is  never 
inflicted  on  him  while  irritated. 

Rewards  are  individual  and  collective.  The  latter  are  bestowed  upon  fiimilies, 
and  consist  of  public  eulogies,  and  of  pfbsents  and  tokens  of  remembrance,  which 
are  preserved  with  care.  The  others  couust  of  eulogies,  public  likewise,  gifts  of 
articles  of  daily  usefulness,  rewards  for  labor  and  for  application  while  in  school,  and 
&vors  of  different  kinds.  But  the  principal  encouragement,  and  that  most  valued, 
is  registration  in  the  register  of  honor,  which  is  granted  only  to  pupils  who  have 
been  three  months  without  punishment,  and  who  have,  besides,  distinguished 
themselves  for  good  conduct. 

All  these  ingenious  details,  riiowing  the  high  order  of  intelligeiMe  which  pre  • 
sides  at  Mettray,  and  also  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  character  of  children, 
have  been  more  or  less  imitated  in  most  of  the  other  reform  schools,  and  espe- 
oially  at  that  of  Petit-Bourg,  where  we  find  the  elder  brothers  under  the  name 
of  monitors,  the  jury  of  pupils,  the  weekly  meeting  of  officers,  the  register  of 
honor,  &c. 

We  have  seen  that  the  industrial  organixation  at  Mettray  received  a  rude  blow 
by  the  decree  of  the  provinonal  government  (in  1849)  above-mentioned.  At  the 
thne  of  our  visit,  however,  the  workshops  were  beginning  to  be  re-established. 
Of  the  11  fimiilies  in  the  school,  7  were  more  especially  oocupied  in  agriculture  | 
the  4  others,  although  furnishing  a  certain  number  of  agriculturists  and  hortioal- 
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tnriM,  woru  chiefly  cmpluyod  in  tbu  workabopi,  at 
injf,  luokiuiiltuiig,  oarpculry,  ■hacnukinft,  tailoring, : 

Tr>  linvo  Ilia  right  uf  uhanging  tu  anulhtr  workUHij 
thf  flrat  tlircv  of  his  fuiiiily,  nuil  be  ruf^iutorLil  in  the 

Thu  Buhool  cultivalcil,  nt  first,  only  30  acTvt ;  it  hi 
munis  to  lODCa  thou  5W  nvn.'a.  Ctf  this  cxtrnt  it  o 
mainilrr  is  li'oai.'il  (roiii  ni'igbboring  prupriclora. 

~  lo  cru)(i  was  as  fiillovn : 


la  IS-IT,  tbu  divisiun  as  ki 


WinlBHimI, 130 

Si's,  i..;.;:::;-.;.:::::;  i' 

H|>Ii"«      -     80 

Hucel  wurtitf laj 


8,.rii.j 


XuiriLToiH  sprints  rise  from  the  slopes.  A  sma 
whdli'  k'Tiijrlli  <ir  tliv  brui,  frotn  uonheaat  to  sauth. 
■u  extrnt  uf  3TJ  acres.  Tbu  rivi-r  cau  nut  bo  uiteJ 
by  a  nutntv-T  o(  mills,  very  uvar  each  other.  The 
calublislitnent  I  but  it  owiM  ii  (frigl-mill  H'ilh  three  r 
be  aJili'iI  a  clcuniiic  inni'hiiu.',  iir  a  iiuioliiue  fur  cutti 
Ingappikrotus  is  suflkivDl. 

TliTcu  fiimiliu*  uf  papils  live  on  three  fiunu  wo 
whii'h  occniTul  upiiD  the  lanii  of  Gaudien-s,  bat  w1 
■ioneil  tills  BTrangL'iiHint.  It  was  supposed  that  one 
daring  llie  nifjlit.  l*roviiienee,  aa  it  atwuva  docs,  br 
iliary  scIvioIh  have  Uiua  been  fbanded,  whiuh  ma;  ■ 
nienlB  smaller  than  Miltmy.  We  know  that  Ibis 
long  cxifeled  in  Swit2er1aur1  and  Geroiany,  where  it  1 
It  hus  Ikuq  advocated  in  fmnrv  by  the  Hon.  M.  ito 
ill  pi.A.'lici!  on  his  liirm  of  Allonville,  near  Amiens. 
■Isi)  di'Vol<.-d  hiinst'ir  t'nlhimiflstii.'ally  to  its  intmlndi 
oesHfully  ouoblished  on  ciptTimFainl  schao)  at  Saint 

Itcsiilefl  the  chief  and  sub-chief  of  the  Gmiily  occi 
each  £krin  at  Mettrny  a  ttrniing  overseer  and  a  fema 
occuni(ii  from  75  to  lUO  neres.  The  buildings  an 
besiJis  the  bom  nud  stable,  Ihu  oeceaanry  room  liir  t 
of  the  family.  There  is  a  eommon  kitcbfi,  and  a  i 
^e  aiNirtnumt  of  the  pupils  is  arranged  so  as  to  ser 
reieelury.  sehool-tiHim,  and  covered  [day-|;cruund.  Il 
loDfij  an'j  fhim  3!)  to  2S  feet  wide.  For  auooring  a 
ventilators,  in  the  ceiling.  Tlie  furoiturii  (joaiists  ti 
three  piiir  of  tables,  twelve  bcnehi-s,  shi'lves  nloQg  tl 
two  cupboards,  tliu  sub-uhieTn  bei),  and  the  cooking 
Au  inventory  is  given  tn  ngipondix  F.  The  cost  of 
and  putting  it  in  working  order,  may  bo  ct^mote- 
9330  to  3-240.  The  achoul  fnmiahes  provisions  for, 
tion  of  ibo  throe  farms,  although  vnob  of  them  has  i 
the  chief  of  the  fiunily. 

In  other  mpucts,  the  regulationx  and  discipline  al 
the  fiirms,  arc  quilu  the  sume  as  tliow.'  of  tlio  fom 
establishment.  In  case  of  siekniiB,  the  pupils  ore  at 
and  treated  there.  Kvcry  Sunday  (lie  detuvhed  bin 
tnU  schnil,  and  join  in  the  cxcrcisen,  meeting*,  and 
T%us  is  iiuuntainHl  the  Common  bund  among  them. 

AsrricaUural  labor  is  the  principal  occupation  at  M 
workahops  conbo  eonat&utui  oaV^  u  ^^E^soi^eufiovt 
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meDl  This  state  of  things  demands  the  greatest  care  in  cultivation,  which  unfor- 
tanately  is  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Being  pressed  by  oironm- 
stances,  and  by  the  necessity  of  extending  tbo  area  of  caltivation  in  proportion  to 
the  growing  number  of  inmates,  the  directors  at  Mettray  have  had  to  struggle 
with  great  local  difficulties.  Much  of  the  land  hired  requires  labor,  long,  costly, 
and  difficult  for  children  to  perform.  Many  large  stones  must  be  moved  before 
the  plow  or  spade  can  be  used.  This  slow  operation  is  hardly  performed  before 
the  leases  expire.  The  school,  therefore,  probably  does  not  recover  its  advances, 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  not  the  school  itself,  reoeive  the  advantage 
of  its  severe  labors.  Add  to  this  the  frequent  change  of  the  farming  overseers, 
each  using  a  different  system  and  different  processes,  and  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
the  unfavorable  pecuniary  result  of  the  agricultural  operations  of  Mettray.  In 
1848,  this  branch  of  the  establishment  incurred  a  considerable  debt,  which  has 
probably  now  been  paid ;  but  the  necessity  is  demonstrated  of  a  radical  and  intel- 
ligent reform  in  this  department.  The  directors  are  seriously  occupied  about  this 
matter ;  if  we  might  oflfer  them  our  advice,  it  would  be,  to  inquire  in  the  first 
place  if  it  would  not  be  best  to  limit  cultivation  to  the  lana  already  cleared  and  in 
good  condition,  and  to  turn  the  rest,  if  possible,  into  meadows.  By  concentrating 
upon  the  former  the  labor  and  the  manure  which  have  proved  insufficient  for  too 
extended  an  area,  there  would  no  doubt  be  obtained  crops  better,  and  relatively 
more  abundant.  The  kitchen-garden  Jn  particular  should  be  so  enlarged  as  not 
dnly  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  establishment,  but  to  yield  a  surplus,  which 
would  probably  find  a  market  in  the  neighborhood  and  at  Tours. 

The  school  at  Mettray  has  ever  since  its  its  origin  enjoyed  lively  sympathies, 
oonmianded  not  only  by  its  object  and  its  usefulness,  but  also  by  the  personal 
character  of  its  founders.  Grcneral  and  municipal  councils,  courts  of  appeal,  civil 
and  commercial  tribunals,  royal  and  private  families,  all  have  hastened  to  its  aid. 
Juries  have  made  collections  for  it.  M.  Leon  d'Ourches  has  given  to  Mettray 
$32,000.  Others,  instead  of  giving  money,  have  generously  provided  the  school 
with  fuming  toob,  clothes,  books  for  the  library,  pictures,  vases,  and  omamenti 
for  the  church.  These  unostentatious  oflferings  have  been  considerable.  The 
government  has  not  confined  itself  to  paying  all  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
children  confined  there,  but  has  alBO  assisted  the  establishment  with  considerable 
annual  i4>propriations. 

The  ordinary  expenses  from  1839  to  1848,  were  . .  $117,519.74 

Extraordinary  do., 96,297.38 

Total  expenses, 


$213,817.12 


$199,437.25 


Receipts  from  without, $187,365.98 

"       at  home, 12,071.27 

Total  receipts,  

Balance  of  expenses  over  receipts,. . . .  $14,379.87 

The  annual  expense  for  maintenance  of  pupils,  assistance  of  dismissed  pupila. 
school  of  foremen,  and  advancement  of^pital,  (amortissement  du  capital,)  divided 
by  the  number  of  pupils  at  Mettray,  gives  the  following  results : 

ExptnM 
T«Ar.  PopokitkB.        per  hma  per  daj, 

1845, 345, 90.98.9 

1846, 400, iWJ 

1847. 459, M.1 

1848, 500, JS0.1 

1849, 536, 19. 


Tmc 

1840,. 
1841,. 
1843.. 
1843,. 
1844,. 


ElMflM 

Papoia<kD.       p«r  hma  par  dty. 

..     57, •0,46.1 

..  113, 21.4 

..  160 MJH 

..  188, .98.3 

,.  289, .26J 


It  appears  that  the  expense  has  regularly  decreased,  according  to  the  increase 
of  the  population.  This  diminution  nas  continued  through  1848  and  1849,  in 
spite  of  the  breakmg  up  of  the  workshops  and  of  the  consequent  decrease  of 
profits  on  labor.  This  result  is  due  to  the  economy  introduced  by  the  directors 
mto  different  branches  of  the  service.  By  persevering  in  this  course,  reorganis- 
ing its  mechanical  labor,  and  adopting  a  system  of  agricnlture  which  shall  put  aa 
end  to  deficits  and  bring  m  a  profit,  the  school  of  Mettray  will  undoubtedly  sno- 
oeed.  in  a  short  time,  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  it  has  hitherto  encoun- 
tered, and  in  settling  its  organization  upon  a  firm  financial  basis.  This  is  the 
necessary,  ainoe  the  government,  after  1849,  pays  only  14  oenta  a  day, 
O 
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inrtead  of  16,  tor  eaeh  papH,  and  only  $14.00,  instead  of  $16.00,  te 
entranoe. 

APPENDIX. 
A.— Emflothbht  or  Ton. 


waidwbetl 


■tmSATI  AX» 


BATS. 


5.  RiMf  arrange  beds,  and  clothM,  iie. 
61.  Dressing,  washing,  &c. ;  prayer. 

6.  General  cleaning  up. 

7.  Breakfast,  and  play  hour*. 

8.  Mass. 
9^.  General  meeting  for  discipline. 

lOl.  Play. 

llf.  Military  exercise  *  exercise  with  &«• 
pump. 

1.  Dinner  and  play. 

2.  Vespers  ana  benediction. 

3.  Gymnastica. 

5.  Moral  lesson,  by  director,  or  scbooL 

6.  Baths,  or  play. 

7.  Supper. 

7).  Prayer,  singing,  and  arrange  property. 
8^.  Bedtime. 

10.    Curfew. 

NoTB. — ^Elder  brothers  are  ehosen  the  flrat  Banday  of  each  mooth. 

Winter  Seamm. 


6. 
J*- 

U: 

12i, 
2. 

34. 
64. 
71. 
8. 
8J. 
9. 
10. 


Rise,  make  beds. 

Dress,  wash,  &c. 

Distribution  of 

Breakfast,  and  play. 

Distribution  of  woik. 

End  of  work. 

School  begins. 

Distribution  of  work. 

Instramental  band  fNvcties 

End  of  work ;  put  up  tools. 

Sapper. 

Prayer ;  eTsning  singing. 

Bedtime. 

Curfew. 


8. 
94. 

111. 


Rise,  niake  beds. 
Dress,  wssh,  dtc. 
Distribution  of  work. 
Breakfast,  and  plsy. 
Distribution  of  woriu 
12-45.  End  of  work. 

1.  Dinner,  and  plsy. 

2.  Distribution  of  work. 

6.  School. 

7.  Supper. 

7|.      Prayer,  singing. 

8.  Bedtime. 
10.        Curfew. 

Instrumental  music  three 
St  noon. 


Roan. 

6.    Rise,  make  bed ;  order,  effects. 
64.  Dress,  wash,  dec. ;  prayer. 
61.  General  cleaning  of  nouse,  &c. 
74.  Breakfast,  and  play. 

Mass. 

General  meeting  for  discipline,  &c. 

Play. 

Exercises;  military,  and  with  fire- 
engine. 

1.  Dinner,  and  play. 

2.  Vespers,  and  benediction. 

3.  Gymnastics. 

5.  Moral  instruction,  or  schooL 

6.  Reading  class. 

7.  Supper. 

7|.  Prayer,  singing ;  oraenng,  effects. 
84.  Bedtime. 

10.     Curfew.  , 

Note.— Elder  brothers  are  chosen  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  months 

B. — Rbodlatiors  or  IitnRjfAaT. 

1.  The  infirmary  is  directed  by  a  sister  of  charity ;  it  is  a  place  of -quiet  and  re  pest ; 
silence  must  always  be  observed  there ;  order  and  propriety  must  always  rei^  tasie : 
children  making  trouble  will  be  marked  the  first  time,  and  punished  by  the  sister,  ll 
they  renew  their  disorderly  conduct,  they  will  be  remored  to  s  Cell,  wheie  tfaeir  mad* 
ical  treatment  will  be  continued. 

2.  The  police  regulation  of  the  infirmary  belongs  to  the  superior  of  the  sisters  of 
charity,  and  to  the  sister  having  charge  there.  The  pupils  most  treat  them  wick  obedi- 
ence and  respect ;  failure  to  do  which  would  be, ungrateful. 

3.  Each  bed  is  numbered.  * 

4.  Each  pupil  entering  the  infirmary  will  be  taken  thither  by  the  chief  of  the  hmSljt 
who  will  deliver  him  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  sister  in  disrge.  The  sister 
will  enter  in  a  register  opened  for  the  purpose,  the  pupil's  name,  the  letter  of  his  feokilj, 
the  number  of  the  bed  he  occupies,  and  the  date  ofhis  entrance. 

5.  At  the  first  visit  of  the  physician  shall  be  entered,  if  prsetiedble»  ia  a 
column,  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

6.  Two  registers  shall  be  opened,  one  for  the  entrance  and  disidiv]^  of  pnB9e» 
the  number  of  days  passed  in  the  infirmary,  and  the  other  for  presonpCiom  aBoiisd 
ebservations. 
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7.  A  joumml  shall  also  be  kept  by  the  sister,  of  the  conduct  of  the  children  in  thm 
Infirmary,  in  which  she  shall  enter  the  punishments  inflicted  by  her,  and  the  offenaat 
requiring  sererer  penalties.  The  fomman  on  ^uard  shall  come  for  this  journal  ererr 
Saturday,  and  carry  it  to  the  council,  where  it  shall  be  read,  and  shall  carry  it  baek 
every  Sunday  morning. 

8.  In  the  absence  of  the  sister,  the  pupils  shall  obey  the  pupil  in  charge,  who  shall 
make  note  of  all  offenses,  and  report  tnem  to  the  sister. 

9.  Each  pupil  shall  come  to  the  infirmary  dressed  in  a  cap,  neckcloth,  blouse,  panta- 
loons,  and  shoes,  and  shall  have  his  comb  and  hair-brush.  The  sister  shall  give  the 
chief  of  the  family  a  receipt  for  the  linen  and  other  effects  brought  by  the  pupil.  If 
any  pupil  shall  come  without  the  above  articles,  the  pupil  in  charge  of  the  infirmaiy 
shall  get  them  from  the  chief  of  the  family  atone. 

10.  £verv  pupil  discharged  from  the  infirmary  shall  be  delivered  to  the  foremen  on 
guard,  to  whom  the  sister  shall  send  word  by  the  pupil  in  charge,  at  a  quarter  before 
eight  in  the  evening,  on  Monday  and  Friday,  when  he  goes  to  supper.  The  forenMA 
on  guard,  at  his  return  to  duty,  shall  send  the  pupil  to  the  chief  of  his  family.  To 
facilitate  this  service,  the  sister  shidl  give  the  list  of  pupils  leaving,  daily,  to  the  over- 
seer of  labor,  who  shall  insert  it  in  his  report. 

11.  The  coming  of  the  physician  shall  be  announced  by  a  signal.  The  pupil  in 
charge  of  the  infirmary  shall  touch  the  bell,  upon  which  the  foreman  on  suard  shall 
cause  the  trumpet  to  sound.  This  visit  takes  place  twice  a  week,  on  Monday  aod 
Friday. 

12.  The  chief  of  the  house  of  correction  shall  report  to  the  physician,  at  each  wvntf 
the  sanitary  condition  thereof. 

13.  No  pupil  shall  be  taken  to  see  the  doctor  without  the  written  certificate  of  th« 
chief  of  his  family.  The  night  guard  is  especially  charged  to  take  them  to  the  doctDr» 
upon  proof  that  they  have  such  certificate. 

14.  There  shall  take  place  a  dressing  (pansement)  every  day  at  half-past  eleven,  for 
sick  pupils.  The  foreman  on  suard  shall  conduct  them  to  it  regularly,  with  an  elder 
brother,  so  that  the  pupils  shall  he  at  the  infirmary  at  half-past  eleven. 

15.  Any  pupil  falling  sick  during  working  hours,  shall  be  put  forthwith  under  charge 
of  the  chief  of  his  family,  who  alone  shall  have  authority  to  conduct  him  to  the  infirmaiy. 
In  his  absence,  the  sub-chief  shall  perform  this  duty  in  his  place. 

16.  The  treatment  ordered  for  pupils  sick  at  the  family,  shall  be  explained  by  a  note 
which  the  sister  shall  send  to  the  chief  of  the  family,  who  shall  superintend  the  execu- 
tion of  the  directions. 

17.  Whenever  the  directors  shall  enter  the  infirmary,  all  pupils  not  confined  to  their 
beds  shall  place  themselves  at  the  foot  of  their  beds,  and  remain  there  until  the  gen- 
tiemen  go  out. 

C'-Rboulations  roa  Cmxr  or  Family. 

1.  The  school  is  divided  into  families  of  40  children.  Each  of  them  is  directed  by  a 
ehief,  who  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  head  secretsry. 

2.  The  insignia  of  the  chief  of  a  family  are  two  ornaments  worked  upon  the  sleeves, 
and  black  velvet  on  the  cap.  He  has  authority  over  all  officers  of  a  grade  lower  thui 
his  own. 

3.  The  chief  of  a  family  has  under  his  orders  a  sub-chief  and  two  elder  brothers, 
who  assist  him  in  the  supervision  of  the  family.  He  reads,  every  month,  to  his  tab- 
chief  and  elder  brothers  tneir  duties. 

4.  The  chief  of  a  family  has  charge  of  the  education  of  its  children.  He  oversees 
their  primary  instruction,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  He  has  charge  of  their 
dress  and  support,  attends  to  their  wants,  corrects  their  faults ;  in  a  word,  he  is  ths 
father  of  the  family,  and  is  to  fulfill  all  the  duties  of  the  station  to  the  children,  as  if  he 
were  so  in  every  respect. 

5.  The  chief  of  the  family  keeps  the  journal  and  all  papers  belonging  to  the  family. 
He  has  charge  of  the  correspondence  of  those  who  can  not  write,  but  he  is  forbidden  to 
mail  them  until  they  have  been  left  unsealed  at  the  business  office  of  the  administration. 

6.  He  is  responsible  for  all  the  property  and  keeping  of  his  house,  linen,  furniture, 
bedding,  clothing,  lighting,  in  short  every  thing  upon  the  inventory  of  the  family. 

7.  The  chief  of  a  familv  should  understand  the  platoon  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of 
managing  his  family  the  better  during  general  meetings.  He  presides  over  all  the 
sports  and  movements  of  the  family,  watches  over  its  order,  and  its  work,  the  good 
condition  and  nestness  of  his  house,  and  all  his  children.  He  makes  an  inspection  of 
property  daily,  and  one  of  clothing  weekly. 

8.  He  lives  all  the  time  with  his  family.  He  rises  first,  and  goes  to  bed  last  He 
keeps  at  hand  the  ke^s  of  his  doors  and  cupboards,  shuts  the  house  at  night  after  curfew, 
during  religious  services,  Sundays  and  feast-days. 

9.  The  cnief  of  a  family  inflicts  punishment  upon  his  children,  conducts  to  the  parlor 
those  who  have  committed  a  ^ve  offense,  ana  to  the  infirmary  those  who  sre  sick. 
He  sends  to  the  night-guard,  with  a  written  certificate,  all  children  of  his  family  whom 
the  doctor  should  see,  and  who  are  not  permitted  to  be  so  seen  without  soeh  eeitifiotts. 
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10  Ho  is  to  visit  at  least  twice  a  week,  those  of  his  childreii  who  are  in  the  cells  Of 
the  inBrinary,  and  to  report  such  visils  to  the  directors. 

11.  Every  Saturday  he  receives  from  the  sister  having  charge  of  the  washioe.  ths 
clean  linen,  and  every  Monday  he  delivers  her  the  dirt^  linen.  He  is  forfoiddeD  t» 
retain  any  thint;.     He  receives  also  for  safe  keeping  all  articles  given  to  the  good  papib. 

12.  Whenever  the  chief  of  the  family  is  not  at  the  same  time  foreman  of  a  wofkr 
shop,  he  IS  orcupicd  during  ^«-o^king  hours  in  some  of  the  business  offices. 

13.  He  directs  a  division  in  school,  attends  the  music  class,  gymnastics,  baths,  and 
all  the  meetings  of  the  whule  school. 

14.  He  perforins  in  his  turn  the  service  of  day  and  night  watchman,  and  of  waiting  on 
visitors. 

15.  The  cliicf  of  a  family  has  leave  of  absence  for  a  day  every  month,  and  every 
year  a  vacaiiun.  Whenever  he  wishes  to  be  absent  from  the  school,  he  will  notify  the 
secretary  the  evening  l»efore,  who  will  report  the  same  to  the  directors. 

16.  The  chief  of  the  family  is  allowed  to  be  up,  in  his  room,  until  curfew ;  at  which 
time  every  one  else  in  the  house  must  be  in  bed. 

17.  The  chief  of  the  family  is  recommended  not  to  have  any  thing  about  which  may 
tempt  the  pupiKs. 

18.  The  chiefs  of  the  families  will  send  all  the  children  to  the  foremen  of  the  wo^- 
shops,  and  the  latter  will  send  the  children,  at  their  return,  to  the  chiefs  ;  during  these 
movements,  the  pupils  should  always  be  in  their  ranks.  The  chiefs  of  families  will  not 
detain  any  pupil  from  his  work,  or  call  him  off  from  it,  without  having  received  wTittea 
orders  therefor. 

19.  If  the  chief  of  a  family  finds  its  impossible  to  perform  his  duty,  from  sickness 
or  any  other  valid  reason,  he  will  immediately  notify  the  secretary,  who  will  fill  his 
place. 

20.  The  cliicfs  of  families  will  call  the  children  down  from  their  meals  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  sick  to  receive  the  physician's  visit,  or  ths 
dressinz,  every  day  at  25  mintites  past  one  at  latest. 

21.  For  c(>u)munications  relating  to  their  duties,  the  chiefs  of  families  are  to  report 
themselves  at  half-past  ten  every  morning  to  the  director,  who  will  attend  to  their 
requisitions,  and  give  his  personal  attendance  at  their  families,  if  it  should  be 
required. 

D.— Rbodlations  op  Scs-Chibp  of  Family. 

1.  Each  fnmily  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  sub-chief  commands  one  of  them, 
under  dirt;cti(m  of  the  chief. 

2.  The  insignia  of  the  office  of  sub-chief  are  a  lace  sewed  upon  the  sleeve.  He 
commands  all  officers  of  a  grade  below  his  own. 

3.  The  sutt-chief  is  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  chief,  and  should  pay  him 
obedience  and  respect. 

4.  The  sub-chief  assists  the  chief  in  supervision,  and  in  taking  care  of  the  pupils 
during  play-hours,  in  the  sleeping  and  eating  rooms,  and  whenever  the  fauxujy  i* 
together. 

5.  He  nils  the  place  of  the  chief,  when  the  latter  is  absent.  He  should  understand 
the  tlu'or}',  and  be  able  to  command  the  manoBUvres,  of  the  platoon  exercise. 

6.  The  sub-chief  notes  all  offenses  committed  by  the  pupils,  and  reports  them  to  the 
chief,  who  alone  has  power  to  indict  punishments. 

7.  The  sub  chiof  keeps  the  attendance  roll  of  the  family,  by  letters  and  numbeis. 
He  calls  the  roll  three  times  a  day.  and  keeps  himself  constantly  certified  of  ths 
presence  of  the  pupils.  He  marks  all  the  effects  of  each  pupil  with  his  matriculate 
number. 

8.  He  has  special  supervision  of  the  pupil  in  waiting,  and  of  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  clean  up  after  every  meal,  and  on  Sundays. 

9.  The  sub-chief  teaches  one  division  of  pupils.  He  should  be  present  at  music 
class,  exercises,  gymnastics,  baths,  and  all  times  when  the  school  is  together. 

10.  He  performs  in  his  turn  the  duty  of  day  and  night  watch,  of  waiting  on  visitors, 
and  of  filling  the  place  of  foreman  of  a  workshop. 

11.  The  sub-chief  is  allowed  to  sit  up  in  his  room  at  night  until  curfew,  when  sQ 
others  in  the  house  must  be  in  bed. 

12.  From  the  first  distribution  of  work  until  breakfast,  the  sub-chief  may  attend  in 
the  mori.tnTV  j^aML.  tfl>  complete  his  education. 

13.  The  sub-chief  w^Tn^ot  be  absent  on  any  pretext,  without  having  s^aCiJied  hit 
chief. 

14.  The  sub-chief  has  a  day\  leave  of  absence  every  month,  sad  a  Taealion  eveij 
year.     Whenever  he  may  wish  idJ^  absent  from  the  school,  he  will  notify  the  M 
tary  in  writing  the  evening  before,  who  will  report  the  request  to  the  directors. 

15.  The  sub-chiefs  are  recommend<;d  not  to  have  any  a^acle  about  them,  wluch 
tempt  the  pupils.  ^ 

16.  Whenever  from  sickness,  or  otherlT«lid  reason/  j^e  sub-chief  can  not 
his  duties,  he  will  forthwith  notify  the  st^rctapiw^^  ^U  supply  his  place. 
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17.  The  tub-chief  will  not  join  in  any  of  the  plays  of  the  pupils.  He  is  ibrfoidden 
to  read  or  write,  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  with  his  colleagues,  or  any  one  else. 

NoTS.— The  best  chief  is  not  he  who  speaks  loudest  and  punishes  oflenest,  but  he  who  glres 
just  commands,  whose  words  are  concise,  persuasive,  ana  such  as  to  command  respect,  and 
who  punishes  seldom. 

The  intelligent  chief  should  study  the  character  of  his  children,  so  as  to  be  able  to  adapt 
his  words  and  manner  to  the  sge  and  peculiarity  of  each. 

£■ — Rboulations  roa  the  Elobr  Brothkes. 

1.  The  elder  brother  is  chosen  by  the  pupils,  by  secret  ballot.  He  must  be  chosen 
from  among  the  names  on  the  register  of  honor.  If  the  director  approves  the  choice 
which  has  been  made,  he  announces  the  appointment  for  one  month,  gives  him  aa 
embrace,  and  attaches  to  his  sleeve  the  Isce  which  is  the  ensign  of  his  office.  The 
elder  brother  will  merit  the  title  and  the  confidence  bestowed  upon  him,  by  exemplary 
conduct. 

2.  The  elder  brother  may  be  re-elected. 

3.  There  are  to  be  two  elder  brothers  in  each  family. 

4.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  tnunpet  the  elder  brother  will  rise,  will  order  the  rest  to 
rise,  will  dress  himself  promptly,  assist  the  young  children,  and  help  the  chief  and 
sub-chief  in  the  supervision  of  the  dormitory,  and  of  washing  and  dressing. 

5.  In  the  family  and  workshop,  in  sll  the  exercises  within  the  house,  and  wherever 
he  may  be,  the  elder  brother  will  assist  his  chiefs  in  supervision,  will  see  that  all  move- 
ments  from  place  to  place,  within  the  house,  are  made  with  propriety,  silence,  order, 
and  regularity.  He  will  reprimand  pupils  committing  the  slightest  error,  and  will  mark 
in  a  book  used  for  that  purpose,  those  who  do  not  obey  his  first  admonition. 

6.  When  the  family  is  together,  the  first  elder  brother  carries  the  colors,  and  stands 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  first  rank  ;  the  second  behind  him,  in  the  rear  rank.  They  will 
dress  the  ranks  of  the  pupils,  and  should  learn  to  direct  the  manosuvres  of  the  platoon 
exercise. 

7.  The  elder  brother  will  assist  the  chief  and  sub-chief  in  supervision  of  sports.  It 
is  there  that  he  is  to  occupy  himself  earnestly  in  preventing  disputes,  imprudence,  and 
impropriety,  in  reproving  gross  expressions,  and  forbidding  dangerous  games. 

8.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  elder  brother,  through  the  pupu  in  charge,  to  maintain 
the  dormitories,  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  the  sheds,  in  constant  neatness. 

9.  The  elder  brother,  under  direction  of  the  chief  and  sub-chief,  will  announce  bed 
time,  and  will  see  that  the  pro[>er  movements  are  orderly  made. 

10.  The  elder  brother,  who  shall  see  any  grave  violation  of  rules,  shall  immediately 
report  it  to  the  chief  of  his  family,  or  the  foreman  of  his  workshop. 

11.  An  elder  brother  is  designated  every  day  in  turn,  to  assist  at  the  dressing  (at  the 
infirmary.) 

12.  The  elder  brother  is  exempt  from  all  extraordinary  services. 

We  can  not  better  close  this  extended  account  of  the  Mettray  insti- 
tutioft,  than  by  quoting  the  published  opinions  of  an  English  and  Amer- 
ican observer. 

M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  recorder  of  Birmingham,  thus  speaks  of  a  visit  te 
Mettray  in  1848 :  "  In  the  year  1848  I  made  my  way  to  Mettray,  near 
Tours,  in  France.  I  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  fullest  confidence  by  M.  Demetz,  the  illustrious  founder 
of  the  institution — a  judge  who  descended  from  the  bench  because  he 
could  not  endure  the  pain  of  consigning  children  to  a  prison  when  he 
knew  their  fiUure  would  be  made  worse  than  their  past.  I  examined, 
or  rather  cross-examined,  each  department  of  the  Institution,  with  all 
that  unamiable  incredulity  which  thirty  years'  practice  at  the  bar  may 
be  supposed  to  have  generated ;  I  began  with  a  sort  of  prejudice — a 
determined  suspicion — fighting  my  way  backward,  step  by  step,  until, 
as  proofs  advanced,  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  that  my  position 
was  untenable.  I  found  that  at  Mettray,  where  they  possess  and  exer- 
cise the  power  of  compulsory  retention,  and  where,  for  desertion,  a  boy 
is  sent  back  to  the  prison  from  which  he  had  been  withdrawn — the 
amount  of  reformation  reached  to  what  I  at  first  thought  the  incredible 
proportion  (but  which  I  fully  verified)  of  85  per  cent" 
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Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  European  Agricoltare,  afler  giving  a  brief  de* 
■criptiou  of  Mettray,  as  an  agricultural  institution,  remarks:  '^Wheo 
one  looks  at  the  innumerable  herds  of  children,  turned,  as  it  were,  adriA 
in  a  great  city,  not  merely  tempted,  but  actually  instructed,  stimulated, 
and  encouraged  in  crime,  and  observes  them  gradually  gathering  in  and 
borne  onwards  on  the  swifl  current  with  increasing  rapidity  to  the  pre- 
cipice of  destruction,  until  escape  becomes  almost  impossible,  how  can 
we  enough  admire  the  combined  courage,  generosity,  and  disinterested- 
ness, which  plunges  in  that  it  may  rescue  some  of  these  wretched  vic- 
tims from  ihat  frightful  fate  which  seems  all  but  inevitable  ?  I  do  not 
know  a  more  beautiful,  and  scarcely  a  more  touching,  passage  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  than  that  which  represents  the  angels  in  Heaven  as 
rejoicing  over  a  repenting  and  rescued  sinner.  It  is,  indeed,  a  ministry 
worthy  of  the  highest  and  holiest  spirits,  to  which  the  Supreme  Source 
of  all  goodness  and  benevolence  has  imparted  any  portion  of  hi»  DiviDe 
nature. 

'4f  we  look  at  this  institution  even  in  a  more  humble  and  practical 
view,  as  afibrding  a  good  education  in  the  mechanical  and  agrkolturai 
arts,  its  great  utility  can  not  be  doubted :  and  much  good  seed  will  be 
sown  here,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  is  sure  to  return  excellent 
and  enduring  fruits. 

"I  should  have  said  before,  that  there  is  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion a  hospital  which  was  a  model  of  cleanliness,  good  ventilation,  and 
careful  attendance ;  all  the  services  of  which  were  rendered  by  thon 
indefatigable  doers  of  good,  the  Sisters  of  Charity.'' 
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The  following  notice  of  the  establishment  at  Mettray  is  from  the  pen  of 
Lord  Leigh,  who  has  employed  a  ^ort  visit  in  France  in  the  useful  object 
of  gathering  personal  experience  and  information  of  the  various  instita- 
tions  of  this  class  in  the  country  of  our  neighbors  and  allies.  They  were 
addressed  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  committee  employed  in  canying 
out  the  plans  of  such  an  institution  in  Warwickshire,  in  which  the  noble 
writer  has  from  the  first  taken  an  active  part  The  letter,  intended  only 
for  the  use  of  those  acting  in  his  own  country,  may  be  equally  useful  to 
others. 

^'  According  to  your  request,  I  propose  to  send  yon  a  short  account  of  one  or 
two  of  the  reformatory  institutions  which  I  have  seen  in  France,  but  I  shall  oon- 
fine  my  observations  chiefly  to  Mettray.  The  conduct  of  the  Colonie  Agricole  of 
Mettray  has  the  advantage  of  resting  entirely  with  our  admirable  friend  M.  De- 
metz,  who  first  set  the  institution  on  foot  about  17  years  ago,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  the  Vicomte  de  Bretignieres  de  Courteilles.  It  has  been  supported  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  by  his  own  and  his  friend's  benevolence,  and  by  assistance  from 
government  at  the  rate  of  70c.,  or  7i.,  per  head  a  day,  with  a  gift  of  35/  on  the 
admission  of  the  child  into  the  colony,  and  35/.  at  the  close  of  two  years  more, 
with  an  annual  subscription  of  50,000/  or  (2,000/.  English  money,)  lately  dimin* 
ished  to  25,000/ or  1,000/.  The  present  number  of  children  is  681,  and  of 
employe§  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  institution,  56.  The  buildings  stand  in  the 
middle  of  a  flat  open  plain,  remote  from  any  town  or  large  village,  without  wall 
or  enclosure  of  any  sort,  for  the  purposes  at  least  of  confinement.  The  church 
■tands  in  the  middle  of  the  buildings  at  the  further  end.  It  is  open  at  all  times, 
but  service  b  only  performed  in  it  on  Sundays.  M.  Demetz  observed  on  thh 
point  that  he  objected  to  daily  service,  on  the  ffround  that  workmen  in  every  day 
life  would  be  unable  to  attend  it,  and  that  to  drop  a  duty  which  bad  been  incul- 
cated as  one  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  mind.  The  colon,  when  first  he 
found  himself  unable  to  attend  daily  service,  would  feel  that  he  was  neglecting  a 
dnty^  and  when  at  war  with  his  own  oonscienoe  would  soon  give  up  going  to 
church  at  all.  In  speaking  also  of  La  Grande  Trappe,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
monks,  M.  Demet2  said  that,  although  he  had  not  seen  it,  he  feared  upon  thii 
principle  that  it  was  probable,  that  when  once  the  young  dStenu  restored  to  the 
world  found  out  how  dissimilar  real  life  was  from  what  he  had  hitherto  seen  of  it, 
and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  religious  practice  to  which  he  would  have 
been  most  likely  trained  in  La  Grande  Trappe,  there  would  be  great  danger  that 
his  eyes  over-opened,  and  the  constraint  onoe  removed,  he  would  become  wholly 
reckless  and  neglectful  of  the  observances  which  the  lawful  business  of  the  world 
still  gave  time  for.*  At  the  same  time,  the  children  have  full  liberty,  the  church 
doors  being  open,  if  they  wish  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  prayer  to  do  so,  but  if 
they  desire  to  do  this  it  must  be  during  the  hours  placed  at  their  disposal  for  play. 
These  hours  are  the  hour  after  dinner  and  the  two  half  hours  after  breakfast  and  tea. 

The  boys  arc  divided  into  families  of,  in  general,  from  thirty  to  fifty  each,  to 
which  families  they  remain  attached  during  the  whole  period  of  their  detention ; 
and  when  they  return  to  visit  Mettray,  when  out  of  a  sitnatioUf  they  invariably 
seem  to  turn  aj2;ain  to  their  old  family.  We  ourselves  saw  a  promising  young  sol- 
dier who  had  been  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  and  was  now  quartered  at  Tours, 
revisiting  his  old  haunts  and  the  house  in  which  he  bad  been  brought  up,  and 
when  the  children  were  being  marshaled — as  they  always  are  to  the  sound  of 
music  in  marshal  order  preparatory  to  meals  or  return  to  labor — assisting  in  get- 

*  As  this  observstion  of  If.  Demetz  is  founded  on  a  mistake  at  to  &At.  I  bee  leave  throng 
your  wide-spread  journal  to  inform  the  public,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  the  ditenua 
at  La  Grande  Trappe  hear  mass  onhr  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  as  at  Mettray,  that  the  qrs* 
tem  ptiroued  at  La  Grande  Trappe  is  mainly  the  very  same  as  at  Mettray  in  every  respeotf 
with  this  exeepCioiif'— that  the  brothers  of  the  third  order  who  work  the  reformatorr  at  La 
Grande  Trappe  have  no  pay,  but  voluutesr  iheir  services  out  of  charily.— £«(taT  (la  EwUm  «{ 
THmet  bjf  Qtorgt  B.  Buratr, 
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ting  the  little  ones  of  his  former  family  into  their  proper  nok  and  place.  There 
arc  twelve  houses,  (exclosive  of  the  farmhooscs,)  for  the  boys,  diyioed  into  three 
ftoriee  ]  the  two  upper  form  the  sleeping  and  living  rooms,  while  the  ground  floor 
is  used  for  a  workshop ;  the  family  division,  however,  is  not  carried  out  in  the 
workshops,  as  boys  of  various  families  are  brought  together  to  learn  the  nme 
trade.  M.  Demetz  observes  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  teach  boys  who  come 
fW>m  towns,  and  who  belong  to  fiunilies  practicing  them,  trades,  as  be  says  that  be 
has  found  by  experience  and  former  failures  the  impossibility  of  inducing  town 
boys  to  attach  themselves  to  country  life.  lie  started  with  the  idea  that  he  miffht 
exclude  trades  altogether^  but  his  long  experience  has  taught  him  that  this  did 
not  answer ;  nevertheless,  he  makes  a  very  great  point  of  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, and  something  rather  less  than  half  the  whole  number  of  children  are  em- 
ployed directly  upon  the  farms.  To  return  to  the  family  division,  to  which  1  conceive 
the  success  of  Mettray  to  be  greatly  due.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  system  alone 
allows  of  attention  to  ever>'  individual  child,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  each  individual  character,  while  it  procures  for  children,  who  have  perhaps 
never  experienced  tliem  before,  the  happy  influences  inspired  by  the  love  of  home. 
A  chef  de  famille  or  employe  has  the  constant  superintendence  of  one  of  these 
families.  lie  is  assisted  by  one  of  the  ilevet,  or  young  men  in  training  to  become 
masters  hereafter,  who  does  not,  however,  remain  permanently  attached  to  one 
family ;  and  by  two  frere§  atnes,  who  are  chosen  from  among  and  by  the  boys 
themselves. 

The  frere9  aini9  are  in  the  position  of  monitors,  and  are  diatingnished  by 
a  red  mark  upon  the  sleeve  of  their  jackets.  M.  Demetx  m  at  very  great 
pains,  in  introducing  new  boys,  to  place  them  judiciously  as  regards  the  fami- 
lies. For  example,  in  France  there  is  a  great  difibrence  of  character  observ- 
able^ in  different  provinces,  and  he  takes  care  that  the  volatile  nature  of  one  dis- 
position shall  be  balanced  by  the  steadiness,  not  to  say  stolidity,  of  another.  The 
&mily  division  presents  great  advantages  on  the  introduction  of  any  number  of 
boys  into  the  institution ;  for  when  there  is  an  accession  of  bad  boys — who,  if 
turned  in  with  ever  so  great  a  number  of  others,  w^ould  remain  a  nucleus  of  evil, 
attructing  all  the  evil  round  it  till  it  swelled  and  corrupted  the  whole  mass — by  a 
careful  subdivision,  and  by  introducing  but  one  or  two  boys  into  a  family  of  im- 
proved and  improving  character,  the  spirit  of  evil  is  probably  soon  repressed  by 
the  preponderating  good  around,  and  no  permanent  injury  is  done.  To  retnni 
to  the  chef  de  famille.  lie  occupies  a  little  closet  at  the  end  of  the  children's  bed- 
room, which  is  in  shape  an  elongated  square ;  therefore,  it  ia  the  more  possible 
for  him  to  overlook  the  whole  through  a  little  window  openins  into  his  room,  added 
to  which  the  children  lie  with  head  and  feet  alternating.  No  conversation  what- 
ever is  nllowed  during  the  hours  for  work,  meals  or  sleep.  The  hammocks,  ( which 
the  children  at  Mettrny  all  sleep  in,)  were  recommended  to  us  on  many  grounds, 
altliough  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  decided  opinion  myself  upon  them.  M.  De- 
metz said  that  in  summer  the  boys  lie  in  them  in  comfort  and  decency,  with  scarcely 
any  covering  whatever,  and  in  winter  very  little  makes  them  snug  and  warm,  not 
to  mention  the  great  economy  of  roikterial  and  of  space.  The  supports  for  the 
hammocks  on  the  outer  side  are  in  the  day  time  hooked  to  the  walls,  and  at  night, 
at  a  given  signal  from  the  chef  are  dropped  into  grooved  supports,  projecting 
fi'oni  the  posts  which  support  the  roof  and  stand  out  in  the  room.  Though  etoot 
beams,  they  were  easily  lifted  by  the  children  together.  All  retire  to  rest  at  the 
same  hour,  only  the  little  ones  get  up  later  in  the  morning.  A  light  is  kept  bnn* 
ing  in  the  rooms  all  night.  Half  the  children  sleep  on  one  floor,  half  on  another. 
The  chef  de  famille  sleeps  near  one  half,  and  the  eleve  near  the  other.  The 
children  have  three  meals  a  day — meat  twice  a  week.  The  cost  of  their  diet 
averages  forty-five  centimes,  or  A\d.  The  trades  the  children  learn  are  variow 
— tailoring,  shoemaking,  sabot  m^ing,  with  blacksmiths*,  wheelwrights',  and  car- 
penters' work  ;  and  they  also  make  agricultural  implements.  They  take  tarns  to 
assist  in  the  domestic  services  of  the  house  and  kitdien.  Washing  is  done  cverr 
day  in  an  admirably  organized  laundr}',  and  the  boys  wash  their  own  dotheo.  It 
b  the  chef  d"* atelier  who  adjudges  the  little  rewards  in  money  which  are  given 
to  the  best  workmen  among  the  colone  at  the  close  of  everv  three  moiiihe,  to  tibe 
unt  of  about  3^.  for  the  best,  with  a  graduated  scale  down  to  the  8th,  if  tibe 
ly  oonateta  of  from  foit^  tA  fifty  boys^  but  only  down  to  the  4tli|  if  it  oonasli  cf 
twenty  tot^bixt^. 
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The  chef  de  familUy  however,  pats  his  veto  npon  the  reward  if  the  condnot  of 
the  child  in  the  family  has  not  been  satisfiictory.  Whatever  the  reward  may  be, 
it  is  always  doubled  if  the  recipient  is  in  the  position  of  a  fr^e  aine.  Part  0^  the 
money  is  put  into  the  savings'  bank  at  Tonrs,  and,  I  believe,  one-fonrth  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  child,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chef  bat  the  account  books  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  controller  of  the  finances  of  the  establishment.  A 
boy  in  receipt  of  any  money  has  to  make  payment  for  any  part  of  his  dress  which 
requires  to  be  renewed  before  the  stated  time  arrives  at  which  fresh  clothing  b 
given  out,  which  otherwise  is  all  furnished  by  the  institution.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  his  clothes  are  found  in  good  condition  at  such  time,  he  receives  the  benefit  of 
it  by  having  the  money  which  would  have  been  laid  out  in  clothes  placed  to  hia 
account.  The  dress  is  uniform  and  extremely  simple,  and  just  what  wonld  be 
worn  by  the  boys  if  working  at  home — viz. :  a  plain  brown  blouse  or  short  tunio, 
canvas  trousers,  tabott^  and  stn|w  hat.  The  money  in  the  bank  is  paid  to  the 
boy  on  his  leaving  Mettray,  unless,  by  his  desire,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  yet  lon- 
ger. The  boys  wash  in  open  sheds,  attached  to  the  various  houses,  and  conneoi- 
ing  them  at  the  back.  There  is  a  large  fountain  at  hand,  from  which  they  carry 
the  water  in  large  tubs  to  the  sheds.  Twice  a  week  they  are  taken  in  divisions  to  ft 
reservoir  to  bathe  and  learn  to  swim  in  summer. 

The  strictest  discipline  is  observed,  and  nothing  is  overlooked.  Dry  bread  if 
an  occasional  punishment,  but  the  cell  is  a  more  frequent  one.  Every  fault  which 
has  called  for  reproof  is  registered,  and  a  most  careful  and  detailed  conduct  book 
is  kept,  showing  the  behavior  of  every  child.  Here  are  seen  at  a  glance  hia 
name,  previous  residence,  habits,  health,  appearance  in  detail,  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  convicted,  every  possible  information  which  can  be  gleaned  with  regard  to 
himself  and  his  family,  with  a  most  careful  and  complete  report  of  his  behavior 
since  admission.  When  a  fault  calls  for  punishment,  before  it  is  inflicted  upon  the 
child,  he  is  made  to  retire  into  the  cell  which  takes  for  the  time  being  the  name 
of  Salle  de  Reflexion ;  he  is  kept  there  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  meanwhile  the 
directeur  reviews  his  conduct  book,  takes  into  careful  consideration  the  previous 
circumstances  and  conduct  of  the  boy,  his  general  character,  his  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and,  having  carefully  weighed  them,  and  taken  time  to  collect  him- 
self, and  give  the  boy  leisure  to  reflect  upon  his  fault,  he  is  in  a  position  to  pronounce, 
as  far  as  human  discernment  goes,  the  exact  measure  of  punishment  deserved  bj 
the  child.  Those  confined  to  cells  have  an  hour's  exercise  a  day  in  chopping 
wood,  or  in  some  similar  occupation.  The  cells  are  bare  rooms,  \^ith  sufficient 
light  and  air  for  health.  Punishment  is  administered  for  apparently  trifling  fanlta. 
We  found  four  boys  in  four  cells  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  One  was  there  ibr 
refusing  to  sing  the  day  before,  two  for  taking  chestnuts,  and  the  other  for  beinff 
found  near  the  cellar,  where  he  had  no  business  to  be.  I  think  it  will  be  allowed 
that  these  are  not  offenses  of  a  very  grave  nature,  and,  as  the  discipline  is  so  strict, 
that  it  is  satisfifictory,  there  were  so  few  boys  from  a  larger  number.  The  cells  are 
80  placed  and  arranged  that  those  in  them,  although  unseen,  can  be  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  church  service,  at  the  back  of  the  altar  of  the  church,  on  Sun- 
days. Eight  Sisters  of  Charity  undertake  the  housekeeping  of  the  establishment ; 
an  account  of  all  that  will  be  required  of  them  on  the  coming  day  is  handed  in  to 
them  the  evening  before,  by  the  controller  of  the  finances. 

There  are  six  forms  attached  to  the  institution.  The  land  consists  altogether  of 
260  hectares,  or  about  520  English  acres.  The  &rminff  is  overlooked  by  a  very 
gentlemanlike  person  in  the  pay  of  M.  Demetz.  The  land  appears  well  cultiva- 
ted, and  a  large  stock  of  horses,  cows,  and  pigs  are  kept  It  must  be  an  excellent 
thing,  I  think,  for  children  to  have  the  care  and  tending  of  dumb  animala— 
*  Emollit  more§^  nee  nnit  etMeferos.^  The  farm  buildings  are  as  simple  as  poe- 
sible — just  such  as  the  eolona  are  likely  to  find  themselves  in  in  after-life.  Each 
of  these  farms  has  a  separate  establishment  with  a  separate  kitchen, — there  bemg 
but  one  kitchen  for  the  principal  stock  of  buildings  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken 
of.  To  each  form  is  attached  a  chef  de  famiUe  and  a  respectable  farm  laborer 
and  his  wife,  who  is  housekeeper  and  cook.  The  boys  employed  on  the  farma 
only  associate  with  the  body  of  boys  employed  otherwise  on  Sundays  and  feast 
days,  when  they  go  up  to  enjoy  their  holidays  together.  They  are  employed  to 
work  hard,  and  to  adhere  altogether  to  agriculture ;  they  sleep  in  hammocks  like 
the  rest,  and  sleep,  eat,  and  learn  in  the  Mune  airy  bam-like  room.  The  waUi  in 
all  tlie  rooms  are  hnng  here  and  there  with  improving  ^tvn^  «3n4  cn^getnV&i^s^.^'Qu^ 
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The  London  Times  devotes  a  leading  artiole  to  the  sabjeot  of  this  letter,  from 
which  the  following  passages  are  taken : 

*'M.  DsMBTz  and  his  enlightened  coadjutors  evidently  do  not  proceed  on  the 
idem  of  carrying  out  a  general  principle.  They  have  entered  into  a  paternal  rela- 
tion with  their  families  of  young  unfortunates,  and  have  adapted  their  treatment 
to  characters  and  emergencies.  Nothing  but  the  purest  and  most  ardent  philan- 
thropy would  lead  a  man  to  devote  himself  to  a  task  compared  with  which  the 
management  of  a  prison  is  simple,  the  making  of  laws  easy,  and  the  work  of  a 
missionary  interesting.  Experience  shows  that  a  very  moderate  amount  of  zeal 
and  capacity  suffices  iar  the  duties  of  jail  chaplain.  If  you  want  a  clergyman  for 
the  sole  charge  of  a  populous  district,  you  may  find  plenty  who  seem  to  think 
there  is  not  much  martyrdom  in  the  task.  But  if  a  man  wants  to  die  to  the  world 
in  good  earnest,  and  henceforth  to  enjoy  no  satisiiEUStions  but  those  which  arise 
from  the  performance  of  duty,  let  him  learn  from  M.  Demetz,  and  adopt  a  fiunily 
of  that  ungainly,  disappointing,  and  almost  impracticable  class,  called  ^'juvenile 
ofienders.''  It  b,  indeed,  the  work  of  an  apostle.  M.  Demetz  makes  himself 
"  all  things  to  all  men"  in  his  dealings  with  his  young  protegea.  He  renders 
their  occupation  while  at  Mettray  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  to  which  they  will 
return,  and  therefore  the  best  preparation  for  them.  He  gives  them  the  opportn- 
nity  of  improvement  in  their  trades,  and  requires  such  observances  of  religion, 
■iioh  an  arrangement  of  the  hours,  such  a  division  into  groups,  such  a  system  of 
rewards,  such  moderate  punishments,  such  a  dress,  such  habits  of  industry, 
economy,  and  cleanliness,  such  a  rule  of  promotion,  such  instruction,  and  even 
each  amusements,  and  such  performance  of  public  duties,  as  shall  render  the  little 
world  of  Mettray  as  much  as  possible  a  preparation  for  the  great  world  without 
A  lad  who  has  spent  two  months  in  breaking  stones  loams  to  take  bis  place  at  the 
roadside,  but  a  boy  at  Mettray  is  taught  all  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  He  is  even 
taught  to  assist  in  putting  out  a  fire,  to  chant  in  the  church  ser\'ico,  to  use  his 
pencil  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  to  practice  gymnastic  exercises,  to 
march  to  the  sound  of  music,  to  swim,  to  cook,  to  wash,  to  manage  cattle,  to  keep 
accounts,  and  to  assist,  if  fit  for  it,  in  the  management  of  the  rest.  Indeed,  it 
fltrikes  one  that  there  are  few  of  us  who  would  not  learn  something  from  a  course  at 
Mettray ;  and  that,  at  least,  the  raw  recruits  of  our  army  would  be  better  quali- 
fied for  service  by  a  little  of  the  multifarious  instruction  there  imparted.  There 
are  very  few  people  who  have  not  some  charge  or  other  to  bring  against  those 
who  had  the  conduct  of  their  education  on  the  score  of  some  serious  omission. 
A  laborer  or  an  artizan  would  liardly  find  a  want  in  the  school  of  Mettray. 

It  is  for  the  special  information  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  our  new  reform- 
atory establishments  that  Lord  Leigh  has  visited  Mettray  and  drawn  np  this 
account.  In  the  discharge  of  his  errand  he  has  enabled  the  French  to  compare 
notes  with  us,  and  we  have  their  remarks  on  our  own  practice.  They  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  before  wo  admit  a  lad  into  a  reformatory  institution,  we  think 
it  necessary  first  to  stigmatize*  him  for  life,  and  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  army  or 

*  My  friend,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  comments  upon  your  obnervat ions  'and  uset  these 
words:— ''I  must  solemnly  protest  against  the  philanthropic  phrase  of  not  stiffmatizing  the 
youniK  criminal  by  imprisonment  t>cfore  you  reform  him ;"  and  further—"  With  reference 
to  M.  Demetz's  views  on  this  suhject,  I  know  that  as  lately  as  August  last  he  was  decirledly 
Id  faTor  of  preliminary  correction,  not  only  as  a  safeguard  to  society,  but  as  a  means  of  moral 
Impression  and  improvement  to  the  boy  himself." 

Anxious  to  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  s  friend  who  visited  Mettray  last  November* 
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ting  tbe  little  ones  of  his  ibnner  family  into  their  proper  mk  and  place.  There 
are  twelve  houses,  (exclusive  of  the  farmhouses,)  for  the  boys,  divided  into  three 
stories ;  the  two  upper  form  the  sleeping  and  living  rooms,  while  the  ground  floor 
is  used  for  a  workshop ;  the  family  division,  however,  is  not  carried  out  in  the 
workshops,  as  boys  of  various  fiunilies  are  brought  together  to  learn  the  aame 
trade.  M.  Demetz  observes  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  teach  boys  who  come 
fh>m  towns,  and  who  belong  to  fiunilies  practicing  them,  trades,  as  he  says  that  ha 
has  found  by  experience  and  former  failures  the  impossibility  of  inducing  town 
boys  to  attach  themselves  to  country  life,  lie  starti.'d  with  the  idea  that  he  might 
exclude  trades  altogether^  but  his  long  experience  has  taught  him  that  this  did 
not  answer ;  nevertheless,  he  makes  a  very  great  point  of  agricultural  occnpa> 
tions,  and  something  rather  less  than  half  the  whole  number  of  children  are  em* 
ployed  directly  upon  the  farms.  To  return  to  the  family  division,  to  which  I  conceive 
the  succcsH  of  Mettray  to  be  greatly  due.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  system  alooe 
allows  of  attention  to  every  individual  child,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  refnrma* 
tion  of  each  individual  character,  while  it  procures  for  children,  who  have  perhaps 
never  experienced  them  before,  the  happy  inHuences  inspired  by  the  love  of  home. 
A  chef  de  famille  or  employe  has  the  constant  superintendence  of  one  of  thess 
families.  He  is  assisted  by  one  of  the  ilevety  or  young  men  in  training  to  become 
masters  hereafter,  who  does  not,  however,  remain  permanently  attached  to  one 
fiunily ;  and  by  two  frereB  ainetj  who  are  chosen  firom  among  and  by  the  boys 
themselves. 

The  frhe%  ainis  are  in  the  position  of  monitors,  and  are  distinguished  by 
a  red  mark  upon  the  sleeve  of  their  jackets.  M.  Demets  is  at  very  great 
pains,  in  introducing  new  boys,  to  place  them  judiciously  as  resards  the  fami- 
lies. For  example,  in  France  there  is  a  great  difierenoe  of  character  observ- 
able^in  difTerent  provinces,  and  he  takes  care  that  the  volatile  nature  of  one  dis- 
position shall  be  balanced  by  the  steadiness,  not  to  say  stolidity,  of  another.  The 
family  division  presents  great  advantages  on  the  introduction  of  any  number  of 
boys  into  the  institution ;  for  when  there  is  an  accession  of  bad  boj's — who,  if 
turned  in  with  ever  so  great  a  number  of  others,  would  remain  a  nucleus  of  evil, 
attracting  all  the  evil  round  it  till  it  swelled  and  corrupted  the  whole  mass — by  a 
careful  subdivision,  and  by  introducing  but  one  or  two  boys  into  a  family  of  im- 
proved  and  improving  character,  the  spirit  of  evil  is  probably  soon  repressed  by 
the  preponderating  good  around,  and  no  permanent  injury  ia  done.  To  return 
to  the  chef  de  famille.  lie  occupies  a  little  closet  at  the  end  of  the  children's  bed- 
room, which  is  in  shape  an  elongated  square ;  therefore,  it  ia  the  more  potable 
for  him  to  overlook  the  whole  through  a  little  window  opening  into  his  room,  added 
to  which  the  children  lie  with  head  and  feet  alternating,  ao  convenatiou  what- 
ever is  allowed  during  the  hours  for  work,  meals  or  sleep.  The  hammocks,  (which 
the  childreu  at  Mettray  all  sleep  in,)  were  recommended  to  us  on  many  grounds, 
although  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  decided  opinion  myself  upon  them.  M.  De- 
metz said  that  in  summer  the  boys  lie  in  them  in  comfort  and  decency,  with  scarcely 
any  covering  whatever,  and  in  winter  very  little  makes  them  snug  and  warm,  nci 
to  mention  the  great  economy  of  materi<]l  and  of  space.  The  supports  for  the 
hammocks  on  the  outer  side  are  in  the  day  time  hooked  to  the  walls,  and  at  night, 
at  a  given  signal  from  the  chef  are  dropped  into  grooved  supports,  prmecting 
f^om  the  posts  which  support  the  rocrf"  and  stxmd  out  in  the  room.  Tliongn  atovt 
beams,  they  were  easily  lifted  by  the  children  together.  All  retire  to  rest  at  tbe 
same  hour,  only  the  little  ones  get  up  later  in  the  morning.  A  light  is  kept  bom* 
ing  in  the  rooms  all  night.  Half  the  children  sleep  on  one  floor,  half  on  aDocber. 
The  chef  de  famille  sleeps  near  one  half,  and  the  eleve  near  the  other.  Tlie 
children  have  three  meals  a  day — meat  twice  a  week.  The  cost  of  their  diet 
averages  forty-five  centimes,  or  4hi.  The  trades  the  children  learn  are  varioai 
— tailoring,  shoemaking,  eabot  making,  with  blacksmiths',  wheelwrights',  and  car- 
penters' work ;  and  they  also  make  agricultural  implements.  They  take  tnmato 
assist  in  the  domestic  services  of  the  house  and  kitdien.  Washing  ia  done  eiftj 
day  in  an  admirably  organized  laundry,  and  the  boys  waah  their  own  elothea.  It 
is  the  chef  d^atelier  who  adjudges  the  little  rewards  in  money  which  are  gtnm 
to  the  best  workmen  among  the  colons  at  the  dose  of  everv  three  montha,  to  te 
amount  of  about  3^.  for  the  best,  with  a  graduated  scale  down  to  the  8Ui,  if  te 
funily  conaisis  of  fn^nv  ioitj  \o  Q^  ^^t  bat  only  down  to  tbe  4tl^  if  \k  oonaito  cf 
fkom  twenty  to  t\ux\7. 
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The  cktj  d€  famUle^  however,  puts  his  veto  upon  the  reward  if  the  condnot  of 
the  child  in  the  fomily  has  not  been  Batisfinctory.  Whatever  the  reward  may  be, 
it  is  always  doubled  if  the  recipient  is  in  the  poeiUon  of  a  frere  ainS.  Part  0^  the 
money  is  put  into  the  savings'  bank  at  Tours,  and,  I  believe,  one-fourth  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  child,  at  the  discretion  of  the  cAe/,  but  the  account  books  are 
entirely  in  the  handis  of  the  controller  of  the  finances  of  the  establishment.  A 
boy  in  receipt  of  any  money  has  to  make  payment  for  any  part  of  his  dress  which 
requires  to  be  renewed  before  the  stated  time  arrives  at  which  fresh  clothing  fai 
given  out,  which  otherwise  is  all  furnished  by  the  institution.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  his  clothes  are  found  in  good  condition  at  such  time,  he  receives  the  benefit  of 
it  by  having  the  money  which  would  have  been  laid  out  in  clothes  placed  to  his 
account.  The  dress  is  uniform  and  extremely  simple,  and  just  what  would  be 
worn  by  the  boys  if  working  at  home — viz. :  a  plain  brown  blouse  or  short  tunie, 
canvas  trqusers,  taboUy  and  stn^w  hat.  The  money  in  the  bank  is  paid  to  the 
boy  on  his  leaving  Mettray,  unless,  by  his  desire,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  yet  lon- 
ger. The  boys  wash  in  open  sheds,  attached  to  the  various  houses,  and  connect- 
ing them  at  the  back,  lliere  is  a  large  fountain  at  hand,  from  which  they  carry 
the  water  in  large  tubs  to  the  sheds.  Twice  a  week  they  are  taken  in  divisions  to  ft 
reservoir  to  bathe  and  learn  to  swim  in  summer. 

The  strictest  discipline  is  observed,  and  nothing  is  overlooked.  Dry  bread  le 
an  occasional  punishment,  but  the  cell  is  a  more  frequent  one.  Every  fault  which 
has  called  for  reproof  is  registered,  and  a  most  careful  and  detailed  conduct  book 
is  kept,  showing  the  behavior  of  every  child.  Here  are  seen  at  a  glance  hia 
name,  previous  residence,  habits,  health,  appearance  in  detail,  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  convicted,  every  possible  information  which  can  be  gleaned  with  regard  to 
himself  and  his  family,  with  a  most  careful  and  complete  report  of  his  behavior 
since  admission.  When  a  fault  calls  for  punishment,  before  it  is  inflicted  upon  the 
child,  he  is  made  to  retire  into  the  cell  which  takes  for  the  time  being  the  name 
of  Salle  de  Reflexion;  he  is  kept  there  for  an  hour  or  so.  and  meanwhile  the 
directeur  reviews  his  conduct  book,  takes  into  careful  consiaeration  the  previous 
circumstances  and  conduct  of  the  boy,  his  general  character,  his  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and,  having  carefully  weighed  them,  and  taken  time  to  collect  him- 
self, and  give  the  boy  leisure  to  reflect  upon  his  fault,  he  is  in  a  position  to  pronounce, 
as  far  as  human  discernment  goes,  the  exact  measure  of  punishment  deserved  by 
the  child.  Those  confined  to  cells  have  an  hour's  exercise  a  day  in  chopping 
wood,  or  in  some  similar  occupation.  The  cells  are  bare  rooms,  uith  sufficient 
hght  and  air  for  health.  Punishment  is  administered  for  apparently  trifling  faults. 
We  found  four  boys  in  four  cells  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  One  was  there  for 
refusing  to  sing  the  day  before,  two  for  taking  chestnuts,  and  the  other  for  beinfl 
foand  near  the  cellar,  where  he  had  no  business  to  be.  I  think  it  will  be  allowed 
that  these  are  not  oflTenses  of  a  very  grave  nature,  and,  as  the  discipline  is  so  strict, 
that  it  is  saUs&ctory,  there  were  so  few  boys  from  a  larger  number.  The  celb  are 
so  placed  and  arranged  that  those  in  them,  although  unseen,  can  be  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  church  service,  at  the  back  of  the  altar  of  the  church,  on  San- 
days.  Eight  Sisters  of  Charity  undertake  the  housekeeping  of  the  establishment; 
an  account  of  all  that  will  be  required  of  them  on  the  coming  day  is  handed  in  to 
them  the  evening  before,  by  the  controller  of  the  finances. 

There  are  six  &rms  attached  to  the  institution.  The  land  consists  altogether  of 
260  hectares,  or  about  520  English  acres.  The  forming  is  overlooked  by  a  very 
gentlemanlike  person  in  the  pay  of  M.  Demetz.  The  land  appears  well  cultiva- 
ted, and  a  large  stock  of  horses,  cows,  and  pigs  are  kept.  It  must  be  an  excellent 
thing,  I  think,  for  children  to  have  the  care  and  tending  of  dumb  animals-* 
*'  Emollit  moreSy  nee  nnii  e»»e  feros.^  The  farm  buildings  are  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible— just  such  as  the  colons  are  likely  to  find  themselves  in  in  after-life.  Each 
of  these  farms  has  a  separate  establishment  with  a  separate  kitchen, — there  being 
but  one  kitchen  for  the  principal  stock  of  buildings  which  I  have  hitherto  sik^-"^ 
of.  To  each  farm  is  attached  a  chef  defamiUe  and  a  respectable  far"**"*******'* 
and  his  wife,  who  is  housekeeper  and  cook.  The  boys  employed  o  ^''*^  rcfersncs 
only  associate  with  the  body  oSf  boys  employed  otherwise  on  Sur-  **•  ^"  'leddedly 
days,  when  they  go  up  to  enjoy  their  holidays  together.  They*  •»•  means  of  moral 
work  hard,  and  to  adhere  altogether  to  agriculture ;  they  sleep 
the  rest,  and  sleep,  eat,  and  learn  in  the  same  airy  bam-like  rr'sttray  Isst  Novembsr, 
idl  the  rooms  are  hung  here  and  there  with  improving  i^tVikW 
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■olyjeots  beinff  for  the  most  put  religion  or  mOitary.  There  m  «  large,  rao^ 
wooden  and  thatched  open  oathoafle  put  up  in  a  field,  where  the  ohfldreo  are  nade 
to  break  stones  in  wintery,  rainy  weather.  They  do  all  their  work  by  the  pteoe, 
■o  as  to  excite  and  accustom  each  child  to  industry.  The  boys,  nMireover,  are 
made  to  practice  gymnastic  exercises,  and  every  thing  they  do,  they  seem  to  do 

heartily. 

A  ship  has  been  put  up— on  dry  ground,  of  course— ^or  the  boys  to  gam  is 
much  knowledge  as  they  can  of  seamanship,  and  an  old  sailor  is  engfeged  to 
instruct  them.    Some  of  the  boys,  also,  are  formed  into  a  fire-brigade,  and  hare 
rendered  at  times  substantial  assistance  in  the  neighborhood,  and  only  the  other 
day  saved  the  village  church  of  Mettray  from  destruction  by  fire.    The  childm 
are  taught  singing,  but  only  as  a  means  to  the  grand  ends ;  and  in  order  not  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  individuals  to  distinguish  themselves,  or  for  the  oreatkNi 
oC  fine  solos,  they  are  very  much  taught  to  sing  in  parts,  or  at  least  only  in  masses ; 
and  if  a  boy  shows  any  turn  for  drawing,  he  receives  a  little  instmctifni  in  it,  but 
only  in  linear  drawing.    Evasion  is  looked  upon  with  much  severity.    If  a  boy 
has  escaped,  a  flag  is  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  church  by  day,  and  a  lamp  by  nighL 
A  reward  of  from  30/.  to  40/  is  given  to  the  person  bringing  the  boy  back.    It 
Is  scarcely  possible,  without  a  personal  visit  to  Mettray,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
the  amount  of  study  and  attention  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  every 
particular,  and  of  every  child  in  particular.    The  fimiily  divisioa  makes  this  easj 
Dy  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  several  employ et  allotted  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  children  ;  if  assembled  in  an  undivided  mass  the  same  amount  of  good 
oould  never  posnbly  be  efi*ected,  for  the  attention  of  each  one  would  be  divided  fay 
the  whole  number ;  nor  could  the  interest  in  each  other  be  awakened  which  now 
exists  between  the  ekef  defamilU  and  his  young  people.     As  for  the  ewtpUyit 
themselves,  who  are  gentlemen  by  nature,  if  not  always  by  birth,  it  is  quite  impos> 
■ble  to  see  and  converse  with  these  intelligent,  well-educated,  and  benevolent 
men  without  feeling  how  great  must  be  their  elevating  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter and  general  tone  of  the  boys.    The  two  principal  employes  are  in  receipt  of 
160Z.  per  annum  each.    They  are  of  a  standard  of  intelligence  and  ability  whieh 
would  insure  their  advancement  in  any  profession,  and  one  feels  their  devotion  to 
be  the  more  admirable.    M.  Demetz  has  been  very  particular  in  placing  his 
employ  is  in  a  respectable  and  comfortable  position,  and  has  built  for  the  two  pria- 
oipal  ones  excellent  houses  a  little  apart  from  the  houses  for  the  bo]^     Thewms 
of  these  two  gentlemen  are  perfect  ladies,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meetiag 
them  at  dinner  at  M.  Demeti's  house. 

There  are  many  things  at  Mettray,  suggested  by  the  military  spirit  of  the  French, 
which  would  at  first  sight  appear,  perhaps,  impossible  to  carry  out  in  an  Engfish 
institution ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  feeling  of  *•  honor,'  which  I  befieve  to  be 
as  strong  in  an  English  child  as  in  a  French  one,  should  not  be  appealed  to  widi 
advantage  in  an  English  reformatory.  Why  should  not  we  have  the  table  of 
honor  hung  up  where  every  one  can  see  it,  upon  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of 
every  child  whose  conduct  during  the  last  three  months  has  not  called  for  pua- 
ishment  7  With  regard  to  the  almost  military  discipline  and  order  with  whidi 
the  children  go  through  their  movements  before  and  after  work  or  meals,  I  coa- 
sider  that  by  it  a  great  saving  of  time  is  made,  and  five  or  ten  minutes  upcm  every 
change  of  movement  are  saved  which  would  be  otherwise  lost  in  collecting  and 
adjuriDg  stragglers,  both  young  and  old. 

liCt  me  mention  and  recommend,  too,  the  box  placed  within  general  reaeh, 
pour  lee  objete  trouvie^  which  is  a  delicate  way  of  allowing  a  boy  whose  tempta- 
tions have  been  stronger  than  his  virtue  to  listen  to  the  reproaches  of  his  con- 
science, and,  without  being  publicly  brought  to  shame,  to  restore  the  theft  which 
lies  heavy  on  his  soul. 

I  will  say  no  more  of  Mettray  at  present,  except  that  the  instruction  given  is 
£g^\y  based  upon  religion,  and  includes  reading,  vrriting,  and  arithmetic,  but  very 
jy^I*  Y^v.ond  it 

day  in  an  suP^^^"*  ^^  ^^^  exceed  one  or  two  hours  a  day.  I  must  add  that  the  chil- 
H  the  chef  d^S?^^^  ^  innocent,  and  as  having  sinned  without  diaoemment,  and 
to  the  beet  workV^^^®  ^^^  ^^^^'  actions ;  but  when  they  have  been  once  admittad 
amount  of  about  '^^  instructions  given  them  in  the  institution  they  are  eoaaidetad 
fiunily  conaists  of  frKemment,  and  become  subject  to  the  strict  nitos  ofaaervad  hi 
from  twenty  to  thiit 
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The  Londcm  Times  devotei  a  leading  artiole  to  the  labjeot  of  thia  letter,  from 
which  the  foliowing  passages  are  taken : 

*'  M.  Dembtz  and  his  enlightened  coadjutors  evidently  do  not  proceed  on  the 
idea  of  carrying  out  a  general  principle.  They  have  entered  into  a  paternal  rdb- 
tion  with  their  families  of  young  unfortunates,  and  have  adapted  their  treatment 
to  characters  and  emergencies.  Nothing  but  the  purest  and  most  ardent  philan- 
thropy would  lead  a  man  to  devote  himself  to  a  task  compared  with  which  the 
management  of  a  prison  is  simple,  the  making  of  laws  easy,  and  the  work  of  a 
missionary  interesting.  Experience  shows  that  a  very  moderate  amount  of  zeal 
and  capacity  suffices  iar  the  duties  of  jail  chaplain.  If  you  want  a  clergyman  fi>r 
the  sole  charge  of  a  populous  district,  you  may  find  plenty  who  seem  to  think 
there  is  not  much  martyrdom  in  the  task.  But  if  a  man  wants  to  die  to  the  world 
in  good  earnest,  and  henceforth  to  enjoy  no  satisfactions  but  those  which  ariae 
from  the  performance  of  duty,  let  him  learn  from  M.  Demetz,  and  adopt  a  tanaiy 
of  that  ungainly,  disappointing,  and  almost  impracticable  class,  called  ^'juvenile 
ofienders.''  It  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  an  apostle.  M.  Demetz  makes  himself 
"  all  things  to  all  men"  in  his  dealings  with  his  young  protegis.  He  renders 
their  occupation  while  at  Mettray  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  to  which  they  wHl 
return,  and  therefore  the  best  preparation  for  them.  He  gives  them  the  opporto- 
nity  of  improvement  in  their  trades,  and  requires  such  observances  of  religion, 
aiich  an  arrangement  of  the  hours,  such  a  division  into  groups,  such  a  system  of 
rewards,  such  moderate  punishments,  such  a  dress,  such  habits  of  industry, 
economy,  and  cleanliness,  such  a  rule  of  promotion,  such  instruction,  and  even 
■Qch  amusements,  and  such  performance  of  public  duties,  as  shall  render  the  little 
world  of  Mettray  as  much  as  possible  a  preparation  for  the  great  world  without 
A  lad  who  has  spent  two  months  in  breaking  stones  learns  to  take  his  place  at  the 
roadside,  but  a  boy  at  Mettray  is  taught  all  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  He  is  even 
taught  to  assist  in  putting  out  a  fire,  to  chant  in  the  church  service,  to  use  his 
pencil  sufiiciently  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  to  practice  gynmastic  exercises,  to 
march  to  the  sound  of  music,  to  swim,  to  cook,  to  wash,  to  manage  cattle,  to  keep 
accounts,  and  to  assist,  if  fit  for  it,  in  the  management  of  the  rest.  Indeed,  it 
strikes  one  that  there  are  few  of  us  who  would  not  learn  something  from  a  course  at 
Mettray ;  and  that,  at  least,  the  raw  recruits  of  our  army  would  be  better  quali- 
fied for  service  by  a  little  of  the  multifarious  instruction  there  imparted.  There 
are  very  few  people  who  have  not  some  charge  or  other  to  bring  against  those 
who  had  the  conduct  of  their  education  on  the  score  of  some  serious  omission. 
A  laborer  or  an  artizan  would  hardly  find  a  want  in  the  school  of  Mettray. 

It  is  for  the  special  information  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  our  new  reform- 
atory establishments  that  Lord  Leigh  has  visited  Mettray  and  drawn  np  this 
account.  In  the  discharge  of  his  errand  he  has  enabled  the  French  to  compare 
notes  with  us,  and  we  have  their  remarks  on  our  own  practice.  They  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  before  we  admit  a  lad  into  a  reformatory  institution,  we  think 
it  necessary  first  to  stigmatize*  him  for  life,  and  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  army  or 

*  My  friend,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  comments  upon  your  observations '  and  uses  these 
words :— **  I  must  solemnly  protest  airaiust  the  philanthropic  phrase  of  not  stigmatizing  the 
young  criminal  by  imprisonment  before  you  reform  him  ;"  and  further—"  With  reference 
to  M.  Demetz's  views  on  this  subject,  1  know  that  as  lately  as  August  last  he  was  decidedly 
Id  favor  of  preliminary  correction,  not  only  as  a  safeguard  to  society,  but  as  a  means  of  moral 
Impression  and  improvement  to  the  boy  himself." 

Anxious  to  be  supported  by  the  teiUniony  of  s  friend  who  visited  Mettray  last  NovembsTt 
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navy,  as  they  suppose,  by  requiring  a  preparatory  period  of  imprisoiuneDt  It  is 
even  so,  and  cvrtaiuly  the  moral  benefits  of  a  fortnight's  durance  most  be  dearly 
parohascd  by  the  acquisition  of  an  ineradicable  stigma.  Tet  the  matter  is  full  of 
difficulties,  which  the  account  before  us,  full  as  it  is,  does  Dot  entirely  eipfaun. 
Through  what  stage,  by  whose  authority,  or  on  what  rule  of  selection,  are  the 
inmates  supplied  to  these  reformatories;  when  are  they  discharged,  and  what 
usually  becomes  of  them  ?  Capacious  as  Mettray  appears  to  be,  we  should  want 
many  such  institutions  to  hold  all  who  might  be  driven  into  them  by  a  season  of 
general  distress.  ^lany  a  parent,  if  not  in  our  rural  parishes,  at  least  in  our  towns, 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  let  his  children  find  their  way  into  a  place  where  they 
were  taught  useful  trades,  good  habits,  regularity  of  life,  some  amount  of  aoeom- 
plishments,  and,  generally,  the  duties  of  a  good  subject,  without  any  stigma.  In 
ftot,  Mettray  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  industrial  university,  a  vast  board- 
ing-school for  the  poor.  Apart  f^om  the  associations  which  would  prevail  e^-eo 
at  Mettray,  a  boy  would  learn  much  more  there  than  he  would  at  any  national  or 
other  charitable  school  that  we  know  of.  He  would  learn,  in  fact,  to  be  a  man. 
Thus  the  sketch  before  us  assumes  a  new,  and,  we  must  add,  a  more  important 
character.  If  it  is  good  for  young  ofiTenders,  it  must  be  better  for  honest  boys-, 
and,  if  the  former  require  as  much,  the  latter  deserve  more.  Why  should  wA 
every  town  child  of  the  working  classes  bo  taught  arts  and  accomptishmenti, 
which  are  useful  not  only  to  wean  from  crime,  but  still  more  to  obviate  the  ten- 
dency ?  It  is,  then,  to  our  educational  authorities  that  Lord  Leigh's  report  will 
be  most  useful,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  not  think  the  school  children  in  their 
charge  too  good  for  *  reformation.' " 

in  company  with  myself— a  high  authority  himMlf  upon  such  matters— I  wrote  to  bto,befcrs 
taking  notice  of  Mr.  Turner's  observations,  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  formed  the  saaw 
opinion  as  myself  as  to  the  light  in  which  M.  Demetz  regards  our  law.  I  quote  from  bis 
reply  :— 

**  Although  M.  Demetz  has  more  than  once  stated  to  me  that  he  thought  a  short  confloeaieat 
in  a  separate  cell,  before  a  boy  is  sent  to  Mettray,  was  serviceable  to  his  taonl  hemMh,  he  bas 
constantly  inveighed  against  what  he  considers  the  unwise  provision  of  our  law,— ihat  chU* 
dren  must  he  condemned,  and  subjected  to  punishment  as  criminals,  before  they  are  sent  to 
reformatory  schools.  Indeed,  he  is  so  strongly  of  this  opinion,  that  he  told  me  that  one  of 
the  principal  objects  he  had  in  view  in  visiting  England  next  spring,  was  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  impre.<siug  this  upon  the  leading  people  here  interested  generally  in  the  BDbjcct,as  be 
was  satisfied  that  we  should  never  arrive  at  all  the  success  possible  in  the  refomatioB  of 
youth  until  the  stii;ma  of  condemnation  should  have  been  removed  from  them.  It  is  quite 
true  that  in  almost  every  case  the  boys  are  confined  before  they  are  removed  to  Mettray  ;  but 
they  are  sent  fur  that  purpose  either  to  La  Roquette,  in  Paris,  which,  to  avoid  the  name  of 
*  prison,'  is  called  '  Maison  d'Education  Correctionnelle  de  Jeunes  D6teona ;'  or  tospcelsl 
*quartiers  correctionnels '  in  the  departmental  prison—thus  again  avoiding  ths 
name."— I.e«cr  to  Editor  of  Times, 
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EirOET  OF  B.   OOCTBTUUZ. 


br  1827  Monadii^eitr  de  BerrEDger,  Et  thEt  time  direotixig  e  ohEritable 
tkm  of  meohEnioi  under  the  proteotioii  of  St.  Joseph  *  (the  fint  experiment  in 
those  sdult  daasee  which  hEve  linoe  Eooomplished  to  mnoh  good,)  oonoeiyed  ibm 
ideE  of  opening  En  Esylnm  for  orphEn  and  poor  ehildren,  for  their  trEining  to  tliE 
UboriooB  oooupatione  which  mutt  one  day  eapport  them.  He  soon  collected  wrca 
in  the  gErrets  of  the  FEobonrg  Ssint  MErceau ;  tuoh  was  the  modest  beginning 
of  En  enterprise  since  so  Isrgely  developed.  By  chsritable  aid  it  became  possiblE 
alter  six  months  to  hire  e  Isrger  tenement ;  others  were  occupied  in  suooessian, 
the  rent  rising  from  twelve  hundred  francs  to  five  thousand.  At  last,  oonvinoad 
thEt  buildings  of  its  own  were  neoesssry  to  the  estsblishment  of  the  institution 
upon  E  snbstEntial  footing,  Mgr.  de  BervEnger  decided  to  purohsse  two  roomy 
houses,  one  EtFEris,  112  Rue  de  VfiugirErd,  End  the  other  Et  Issy,  the  Encieiit 
ek&ttau  of  thEt  UEme,  now  36  Gnuide  Rue,  cspEble  together  of  EOCoomiodEting 
Ebout  E  thousand  children,  all  boarders. 

The  Paris  house  is  the  principal  one,  that  at  Issy  being  only  a  sort  of  auxiliarf 
where  the  younger  children  etc  kept,  in  preparation  for  their  removal  to  Paris. 

The  bouse  in  Paris  has  been  portioned  out  upon  a  plsn  which  seems  to  ns  to 
coDtEin  niEny  defects,  especislly  in  regErd  to  clsssificEtion,  End  (o  ease  of  booiO-' 
hold  services  and  supervision.  The  small  court  which  gives  entrance  from  tbe 
Rue  de  Vaugirord  m  lined  od  one  side  with  cook-shops  and  refectories,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Isundry.  In  front  is  the  building  ocoupied  by  the  mEnEgemeBt. 
Behind  this  building  extends  e  lETge  etce  divided  intoE  gErden  for  the  use  of  oob- 
▼alesoents,  End  e  plsy-ground.  A  lErge  building  surrounds  this  etce.  End  stfetohai 
on  one  side  quite  to  the  Rue  de  VEugirErd.  The  work-shops  oceupy  the  base- 
ment End  first  story  of  this  building.  Above  Ere  the  dormitories.  The  chEpel, 
infirmsry  End  recitEtion  rooms  sre  in  the  wing  thst  extends  towsrd  the  streeC 
The  buildings  hnve  been  erected  with  sn  economy  which  we  feEr  has  been  secured 
Et  the  expense  of  strength.  Thus,  slthough  new,  they  present  e  general  appear- 
anoe  of  dilEpidation,  which,  together  with  the  Isck  of  neatness,  mEkes  e  sufi^ 
ciently  un&vorable  first  impression  upon  the  visitor's  mind. 

Children  are  not  received,  except  at  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Those 
less  than  ten  are  sent  by  preference  to  Issy,  where  they  veoeive  special  attentioiu 
They  are  required  to  bring  a  copy  of  their  record  of  baptism,  and  a  certificate  of 
vaooiuEtion,  unless  they  hEve  had  the  small  pox.    Before  final  admission,  they  are 

*  This  aatociation,  commenced  in  I8S2,  luted  until  July  I830i  It  wm  con^xMcd  of  nearly 
seven  thoonod  meetiuiice  of  variooe  kinds,  a  thousand  or  twelve  handred  heads  of  tont- 
mercial  houses  or  manafactories  also  belonging  to  it  under  the  name  of  protectors.  On  Buiw 
days  and  feast  days  the  members  met  for  divine  service ;  recitations  and  games  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Mechanics  holding  a  oommendktory  certificate  from  their  cure,  were  lodged 
and  boarded  gratis  until  employment  eoukt  be  Isand  ior  them,  and'seltools  were  open  every 
day  St  the  hour  for  qutttisf  woiIl  mh 
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10  He  is  to  visit  at  least  twice  a  week,  those  of  his  children  who  mre  in  the  eefltor 

the  infirmary,  and  to  report  such  visits  to  the  directors. 

11.  Every  Saturday  ne  receives  from  the  sister  baring  charge  of  the  washing,  tht 
clean  linen,  and  every  Monday  he  delivers  her  the  dirt^  linen.  He  is  forfoiddea  li 
retain  any  thinu'-     He  receives  also  for  safe  keeping  all  articles  giren  to  the  good  papflt. 

12.  Whenever  the  chief  of  the  family  is  not  at  the  same  time  foreman  of  a  »oikr 
shop,  ho  is  occupit'd  during  working  hours  in  some  of  the  bu8ine«s  offices. 

13.  He  directs  a  division  in  school,  attends  the  music  class,  gymnastics,  baths,  sad 
ail  the  meetiiiics  of  the  whole  school. 

14.  He  performs  in  his  turn  the  service  of  day  and  night  watchman,  and  of  waiting  m 
visitors. 

15.  The  chief  of  a  family  has  leave  of  absence  for  a  day  every  month,  and  eveiy 
year  a  vacation.  Whenever  he  wishes  to  be  absent  from  the  school,  he  will  notify  the 
secretary  the  evening  before,  who  will  report  the  same  to  the  directors. 

IC.  The  chief  of  the  family  is  allowed  to  be  up,  in  his  room,  until  curfew ;  at  »hicb 
time  every  one  else  in  the  house  must  be  in  bed. 

17.  The  chief  of  the  family  is  recommended  not  to  have  any  thing  about  which  msy 
tempt  the  pupil.s. 

18.  The  chiefs  of  the  families  will  send  all  the  children  to  the  foremen  of  the  work- 
shops, and  the  latter  will  send  the  children,  at  their  return,  to  the  chiefs ;  during  these 
movements,  the  pupils  should  always  l>e  in  their  ranks.  The  chiefs  of  families  w  ill  aoC 
detain  any  pnpil  from  his  work,  or  call  him  off  from  it,  without  having  received  writtea 
orders  therefor. 

19.  If  the  chief  of  a  family  finds  its  impossible  to  perform  his  duty,  from  sickness 
or  any  other  valid  reason,  he  will  immediately  notify  the  secretary,  who  will  fill  kis 
place. 

20.  The  chiefs  of  families  will  call  the  children  down  from  their  meals  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  sick  to  receive  the  physician^s  visit,  or  the 
dressinz,  every  day  at  25  minutes  past  one  at  latest. 

21.  For  eonnnunications  relating  to  their  duties,  the  chiefs  of  families  are  to  report 
themselves  at  half-past  ten  every  morning  to  the  director,  who  will  attend  to  tn^ 
requisitions,  and  give  his  personal  attendance  at  their  families,  if  it  should  be 
re(juircd. 

D.— Rbodlatiomi  or  Sua-CmsF  or  Favilt. 

1.  Each  family  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  sub-chief  commands  one  of  theiB, 
under  direction  of  the  chief. 

2.  The  insignia  of  the  o/Bce  of  sub-chief  are  a  lace  sewed  upon  the  sleeve.  Ht 
commands  all  oflicers  of  a  grade  below  his  own. 

3.  The  sub-chief  is  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  chief,  and  should  pay  him 
obedience  and  respect. 

4.  'i'hc  sub-chief  assists  the  chief  in  supervision,  and  in  taking  care  o{  the  pupils 
during  play-hours,  in  the  sleeping  and  eating  rooms,  and  whenever  the  fam^y  is 
together. 

5.  He  fills  the  place  of  the  chief,  when  the  latter  is  absent.  He  should  underatawi 
the  thf'ory,  and  be  able  to  command  the  manoeuvres,  of  the  platoon  exercise. 

G.  The  sub-chief  notes  all  olfenses  committed  by  the  pupils,  and  reporta  them  to  the 
chief,  VI  ho  alone  has  power  to  inflict  punishments. 

7.  The  sub-chief  keeps  the  attendance  roll  of  the  family,  by  letters  and  numbers. 
He  calls  the  roll  three  times  a  day,  and  keeps  himself  constantly  certified  of  tbs 
presence  of  the  pupils.  He  marks  all  the  effects  of  each  pupil  with  his  matriculate 
number. 

8.  He  bus  special  supervision  of  the  pupil  in  waiting,  and  of  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  clean  up  after  every  meal,  and  on  Sundays. 

9.  The  Kub-cliief  teaches  one  division  of  pupils.  He  should  be  present  at  music 
class,  exercises,  gymnastics,  baths,  and  all  limes  when  the  school  is  together. 

10.  He  performs  in  his  turn  the  duty  of  day  and  night  watch,  of  waiting  on  visitois. 
and  of  filling  the  place  of  foreman  of  a  workshop. 

11.  The  sub-chief  is  allowed  to  sit  up  in  his  room  at  night  until  curfew,  when  aQ 
others  in  the  house  must  be  in  bed. 

12.  From  the  first  distribution  of  work  until  breakfast,  the  sub-chief  may  attend  in 
the  monit^.r's  jUaJML.  Xo  complete  his  education. 

13.  The  sub-chief  wTiT»|iot  be  absent  on  any  pretext,  without  having  rc^tiued  his 
chief. 

14.  The  sub-chief  has  a  dayV  leave  of  absence  every  month,  and  a  vacation  ereiy 
year.     Whenever  he  may  wi.sh  t(D^je  absent  from  the  school,  he  will  notify  the 
tary  in  writing  the  evening  before,  wfeo  ^ill  report  the  request  to  the  directors. 

15.  The  sub-chiefs  are  recommcndil^  °^^  to  have  any  article  about  them,  which 
tempt  the  pupils.  ^^ 

16.  Whenever  from  sickness,  or  othe?^*!^^  reasqn,  the  sub-chief  can  not 
**'■  '  '^       *»«  will  forthwith  notify  the  Sii<jf*^P':Z *  ^^*«>  ^^^  ■»»PPlj  *"»  pl»oe. 
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17.  The  tiib^hief  will  not  join  in  any  of  the  playt  of  the  pupils.  He  la  ibrbiddeB 
to  read  or  write,  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  with  his  colleagues,  or  any  one  else. 

NoTB.— The  best  chief  is  not  he  who  speaks  loudest  and  punishes  often^,  but  he  who  gtrea 
just  commands,  whose  words  are  concise,  persuasive,  and  such  as  to  command  respect,  and 
who  punishes  seldom. 

The  intelligent  chief  should  study  the  character  of  his  children,  so  as  to  be  able  to  adapt 
his  words  and  manner  to  tiie  age  and  peculiarity  of  each. 

E. — RsouLATioNs  roR  TBI  Eldkr  Brothers. 

1.  The  elder  brother  is  chosen  by  the  pupils,  by  secret  ballot.  He  must  be  chosen 
from  among  the  names  on  the  register  of  honor.  If  the  director  approves  the  choice 
which  has  been  made,  he  announces  the  appointment  for  one  month,  gives  him  an 
embrace,  and  attaches  to  his  sleeve  the  lace  which  is  the  ensign  of  his  office.  Tht 
elder  brother  will  merit  the  title  and  the  confidence  bestowed  upon  him,  by  exemplary 
conduct. 

2.  The  elder  brother  may  be  reelected. 

3.  There  are  to  be  two  elder  brothers  in  each  family. 

4.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet  the  elder  brother  will  rise,  will  order  the  rest  to 
rise,  will  dress  himself  promptly,  assist  the  young  children,  and  help  the  chief  and 
sub-chief  in  the  supervision  ot  the  dormitory,  and  of  washing  and  dressing. 

5.  In  the  family  and  workshop,  in  all  the  exercises  within  the  house,  and  wherever 
he  may  be,  the  elder  brother  will  assist  his  chiefs  in  supervision,  will  see  that  all  move- 
ments from  place  to  place,  within  the  house,  are  made  with  propriety,  silence,  order, 
and  regularity.  He  will  reprimand  pupils  conmiitting  the  slightest  error,  and  will  mark 
in  a  book  used  for  that  purpose,  those  who  do  not  obey  his  first  admonition. 

6.  When  the  family  is  together,  the  first  elder  brother  carries  the  colors,  and  stands 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  first  rank  ;  the  second  behind  him,  in  the  rear  rank.  Thev  will 
dress  the  ranks  of  the  pupils,  and  should  learn  to  direct  the  manoeuvres  of  the  platooB 
exercise. 

7.  The  elder  brother  will  assist  the  chief  and  sub-chief  in  supervision  of  sports.  It 
IB  there  that  he  is  to  occupy  himself  earnestly  in  preventing  disputes,  imprudence,  and 
impropriety,  in  reproving  gross  expressions,  and  forbidding  dangerous  games. 

8.  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the  elder  brother,  through  the  pupil  in  charge,  to  maintain 
the  dormitories,  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  the  sheds,  in  constant  neatness. 

0.  The  elder  brother,  under  direction  of  the  chief  and  sub-chief,  will  announce  bed 
time,  and  will  see  that  the  proper  movements  are  orderly  made. 

10.  The  elder  brother,  wno  shall  sec  any  grave  violation  of  rules,  shall  immediately 
report  it  to  the  chief  of  his  family,  or  the  foreman  of  his  workshop. 

11.  An  elder  brother  is  designated  every  day  in  turn,  to  assist  at  the  dressing  (at  th« 
infirmary.) 

12.  The  elder  brother  is  exempt  from  all  extraordinary  services. 

We  can  not  better  close  this  extended  account  of  the  Mettray  insti- 
tutioft,  than  by  quoting  the  published  opinions  of  an  English  and  Amer- 
ican observer. 

M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  recorder  of  Birmingham,  thus  speaks  of  a  visit  te 
Mettray  in  1848 :  "  In  the  year  1848  I  made  my  way  to  Mettray,  near 
Tours,  in  France.  I  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  fullest  confidence  by  M.  Demetz,  the  illustrious  founder 
of  the  institution — a  judge  who  descended  from  the  bench  because  he 
could  not  endure  the  pain  of  consigning  children  to  a  prison  when  he 
knew  their  future  would  be  made  worse  than  their  past,  I  examined, 
or  rather  cross-examined,  each  department  of  the  institution,  with  all 
that  unamiable  incredulity  which  thirty  years'  practice  at  the  bar  may 
be  supposed  to  have  generated;  I  began  with  a  sort  of  prejudice — a 
determined  suspicion — fighting  my  way  backward,  step  by  step,  until, 
as  proofs  advanced,  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  that  my  position 
was  untenable.  I  found  that  at  Mettray,  where  they  possess  and  exer- 
cise the  power  of  compulsory  retention,  and  where,  for  desertion,  a  boy 
is  sent  back  to  the  prison  from  which  he  had  been  withdrawn — the 
amount  of  reformation  reached  to  what  I  at  first  thought  the  incredible 
proportion  (but  which  I  fully  verified)  of  85  per  cent" 
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Blr.  Coleman,  in  his  European  Agricalture,  afler  giving  a  brief  de- 
■criptiou  of  Mettray,  as  an  agricultural  institution,  remarks:  '^When 
one  looks  at  the  innumerable  herds  of  children,  turned,  as  it  were,  adrift 
In  a  great  city,  not  merely  tempted,  but  actually  instructed,  stimulated, 
and  encouraged  in  crime,  and  observes  them  gradually  gathering  in  and 
borne  onwards  on  the  swift  current  with  increasing  rapidity  to  the  pre- 
cipice of  destruction,  until  escape  becomes  almost  impossible,  how  can 
we  enough  admire  the  combined  courage,  generosity,  and  disinterested- 
ness, which  plunges  in  that  it  may  rescue  some  of  these  wretched  vic- 
tims from  that  frightful  fate  which  seems  all  but  inevitable?  I  do  not 
know  a  more  beautiful,  and  scarcely  a  more  touching,  passage  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  than  that  which  represents  the  angels  in  Heaven  as 
rejoicing  over  a  repenting  and  rescued  sinner.  It  is,  indeed,  a  ministry 
worthy  of  the  highest  and  holiest  spirits,  to  which  the  Supreme  Source 
of  all  goodness  and  benevolence  has  imparted  any  portion  of  his  Divine 
nature. 

'^If  we  look  at  this  institution  even  in  a  more  humble  and  practical 
Tiew,  as  affording  a  good  education  in  the  mechanicai  and  agricultural 
arts,  its  great  utility  can  not  be  doubted :  and  much  good  seed  will  be 
■own  here,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  is  sure  to  return  excellent 
and  enduring  fruits. 

'^I  should  have  said  before,  that  there  is  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion a  hospital  which  was  a  model  of  cleanliness,  good  ventilation,  and 
careful  attendance ;  all  the  services  of  which  were  reodered  by  those 
indefatigable  doera  of  good,  the  Sisters  of  Chari^.'' 


LORD  LDOHV  VUOT  TO  MRTRAT.  »f^l 


VISIT  or  LOBD  LEIGH  TO  THE  KETORICATORY  ESTABLISHMENT  AT  lOTTSAT. 

The  following  notice  of  the  establishment  at  Mettray  is  from  the  pen  of 
Lord  Leigh,  who  has  employed  a  short  visit  in  France  in  the  useful  object 
of  gathering  personal  experience  and  information  of  the  various  institn* 
tions  of  this  class  in  the  country  of  our  neighbors  and  allies.  They  were 
addressed  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  committee  employed  in  canning 
out  the  plans  of  such  an  institution  in  Warwickshire,  in  which  the  noble 
writer  has  from  the  first  taken  an  active  part  The  letter,  intended  only 
for  the  use  of  those  acting  in  his  own  country,  may  be  equally  useful  to 
others. 

"  According  to  your  request,  I  propose  to  send  yon  a  short  acooont  of  one  or 
two  of  the  reformatory  institutions  which  I  have  seen  in  Franoe,  but  I  shall  coo* 
fine  my  observations  chiefly  to  Mettray.  The  conduct  of  the  Colonie  Agricole  of 
Mettray  has  the  advantage  of  resting  entirely  with  our  admirable  friend  M.  De- 
metz,  who  first  set  the  institution  on  foot  about  17  years  ago,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  the  Vicomte  de  Bretignieres  de  Courteilles.  It  has  been  supported  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  by  his  own  and  his  friend ^s  benevolence,  and  by  assistance  from 
government  at  the  rate  of  70c.,  or  7i.,  per  head  a  day,  with  a  gift  of  35/.  on  the 
admission  of  the  child  into  the  colony,  and  35/.  at  the  close  of  two  years  more, 
with  an  annual  subscription  of  50,000/.  or  (2,000i.  English  money,)  lately  dimin- 
ished to  25,000/ or  1,000/.  The  present  number  of  children  is  681,  and  of 
emvloyis  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  institution,  56.  The  buildings  stand  in  the 
miadle  of  a  flat  open  plain,  remote  from  any  town  or  large  village,  without  wall 
or  enclosure  of  any  sort,  for  the  purposes  at  least  of  connnement.  The  church 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  buildings  at  the  further  end.  It  is  open  at  all  times, 
but  service  is  only  performed  in  it  on  Sundays.  M.  Demetz  observed  on  this 
point  that  he  objected  to  daily  service,  on  the  ground  that  workmen  in  every  day 
life  would  be  unable  to  attend  it,  and  that  to  drop  a  duty  which  had  been  incul- 
cated as  one  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  mind.  The  colon,  when  first  he 
found  himself  unable  to  attend  daily  service,  would  feel  that  he  was  neglecting  a 
duty^  and  when  at  war  with  his  own  conscience  would  soon  give  up  going  to 
church  at  all.  In  speaking  also  of  La  Grande  Trappe,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
monks,  M.  Demetz  said  that,  although  he  had  not  seen  it,  he  feared  upon  this 
principle  that  it  was  probable,  that  when  once  the  young  dStenu  restored  to  the 
world  found  out  how  dissimilar  real  life  was  from  what  he  had  hitherto  seen  of  it, 
and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  religious  practice  to  which  he  would  have 
been  most  likely  trained  in  La  Grande  Trappe,  there  would  be  great  danger  that 
his  eyes  over-opened,  and  the  constraint  onoe  removed,  he  would  become  wholly 
reckless  and  neglectful  of  the  observances  which  the  lawful  business  of  the  world 
still  gave  time  for.*  At  the  same  time,  the  children  have  fbll  liberty,  the  ohtu^h 
doors  being  open,  if  they  wish  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  prayer  to  do  so,  but  if 
they  desire  to  do  this  it  must  be  during  the  hours  placed  at  their  disposal  for  play. 
These  hours  are  the  hour  after  dinner  and  the  two  half  hours  after  breakfast  and  tea. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  families  of,  in  general,  fh>m  thirty  to  fifty  each,  to 
which  families  they  remain  attached  during  the  whole  period  of  their  detention ; 
and  when  they  return  to  visit  Mettray,  when  out  of  a  situation,  they  invariably 
seem  to  turn  again  to  their  old  family.  We  ourselves  saw  a  promising  young  sol- 
dier who  had  been  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  and  was  now  quartered  at  Tours. 
revisiting  his  old  haunts  and  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  ana 
when  the  children  were  being  marshaled — as  they  always  are  to  the  sound  of 
music  in  marshal  order  preparatory  to  meals  or  return  to  labor — assisting  in  get- 

*  As  this  observation  of  M.  Demsts  is  founded  on  a  miMake  as  to  fact.  I  beg  leave  through 
your  wide-spread  journal  to  inform  the  public,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  the  ditenti^ 
at  I A  Grande  Trappe  hear  maaa  only  on  Sundays  ana  holidays,  as  at  Mettray,  that  the  sys* 
tern  pur«ned  at  La  Grande  Trappe  is  mainly  the  very  tame  as  at  Mettray  in  every  resp«M« 
with  thie  exceptioD,-^bat  the  Mxythers  of  the  third  order  who  work  the  refonnatorv  at  La 
Grande  Trappe  have  no  pav,  but  volnatesr  thskr  services  out  of  charity.— X«tter  to  EdUor^. 
THmet  by  Otorg%  B.  Bwrdfor, 
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ting  the  little  ODee  of  his  ibnner  family  into  their  proper  rank  and  place.  Tliert 
are  twelve  houses,  (exclusive  of  the  farmhouses,)  for  the  boys,  divided  into  three 
stories ;  the  two  upper  form  the  sleeping  and  living  rooms,  while  the  ground  floor 
is  used  for  a  workshop ;  the  fomily  division,  however,  is  not  carried  oat  in  the 
workshops,  as  boys  of  various  fomiUes  are  brought  together  to  learn  the  stme 
trade.  M.  Demetz  observes  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  teach  boys  who  ccme 
from  towns,  and  who  belong  to  fiunilies  practicing  them,  trades,  as  he  says  that  hs 
has  found  by  experience  and  former  failures  the  impassibility  of  inducing  towa 
boys  to  attach  themselves  to  country  life,  lie  started  with  the  idea  that  he  might 
exclude  trades  altogether^  but  his  long  experience  has  taught  him  that  this  did 
not  answer ;  nevertheless,  he  makes  a  very  great  point  of  agricultural  oocupa* 
tions,  and  something  rather  less  than  half  the  whole  number  of  children  are  eon 
ployed  directly  upon  the  farms.  To  return  to  the  family  division,  to  which  1  conceive 
the  suocc-sH  of  Mettray  to  be  greatly  due.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  system  alone 
allows  of  attention  to  every  individual  child,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  refrvrnia- 
tion  of  each  individual  character,  while  it  procures  for  children,  who  have  perhaps 
never  experienced  tliem  before,  tlie  happy  inHuences  inspired  by  the  love  of  home. 
A  chef  de  famille  or  employe  has  the  constant  superintendence  of  one  of  thete 
families.  He  is  assisted  by  one  of  the  elevee,  or  young  men  in  trainiog  to  become 
masters  hereafter,  who  dues  not,  however,  remain  permanently  attached  to  one 
fiunily ;  and  by  two  freret  aines,  who  are  chosen  firom  among  and  by  the  bovi 
themselves. 

The  friree  aines  are  in  the  position  of  monitors,  and  are  distinguished  by 
a  red  mark  upon  the  sleeve  of  their  jackets.  M.  Demetx  ia  at  very  great 
pains,  in  introduciug  new  boys,  to  place  them  judiciously  as  regards  the  bmi- 
lies.  Fur  example,  in  France  there  is  a  great  difierence  of  character  observ- 
able^ in  different  provinces,  and  he  takes  care  that  the  volatile  nature  of  one  dis- 
position shall  be  balanced  by  the  steadiness,  not  to  say  stolidity,  of  another.  The 
family  division  presents  great  advantages  on  the  introduction  of  any  number  of 
boys  into  the  institution  ;  for  when  there  is  an  accession  of  bad  buys — who,  if 
turned  in  with  ever  so  great  a  number  of  others,  would  remain  a  nucleus  of  evU, 
attracting  all  the  evil  round  it  till  it  swelled  and  corrupted  the  whole  mass — by  a 
careful  subdivision,  and  by  introducing  but  one  or  two  boys  into  a  family  of  im- 
proved and  improving  character,  the  spirit  of  evil  is  probably  soon  repressed  try 
the  preponderating  good  around,  and  no  permanent  mjury  ia  d<Hie.  To  retura 
to  the  chef  de  famille.  He  occupies  a  little  closet  at  the  end  of  the  children's  bed- 
room, which  is  in  shape  an  elongated  square ;  therefore,  it  ia  the  more  possible 
for  him  to  overlook  the  whole  through  a  little  window  opening  into  his  room,  added 
to  which  the  children  lie  with  head  and  feet  alternating.  No  conversation  what- 
ever is  allowed  during  the  hours  fur  work,  meals  or  sleep.  The  hammocks,  (which 
the  children  at  Mettray  all  sleep  in,)  were  recommended  to  us  <hi  many  groundif 
although  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  decided  opinion  myself  upon  them.  M.  De- 
metz said  that  in  summer  the  boys  lie  in  them  in  comfort  and  decency,  with  scarcely 
any  covering  whatever,  and  in  winter  very  little  makes  them  snug  and  warm,  nci 
to  mention  the  great  economy  of  material  and  of  space.  The  supports  for  the 
hammocks  on  the  outer  side  are  in  the  day  time  hooked  to  the  walls,  and  at  night, 
at  a  given  signal  from  the  chef  are  dropped  into  grooved  supports,  projecting 
from  the  posts  which  support  the  roof  and  stand  out  in  the  room.  Tliongh  stout 
beams,  they  were  easily  lifted  by  the  children  together.  All  retire  to  rest  at  the 
same  hour,  only  the  little  ones  get  up  later  in  the  morning.  A  light  is  kept  barn- 
ing  in  the  rooms  all  night.  Half  the  children  sleep  on  one  floor,  half  on  another. 
The  chef  de  famille  sleeps  near  one  half,  and  the  e/eve  near  the  other.  The 
children  have  three  meals  a  day — meat  twice  a  week.  The  cost  of  their  diet 
averages  forty-five  centimes,  or  44J.  The  trades  the  children  learn  are  varioas 
— tailoring,  shoemaking,  sabot  maldng,  with  blacksmiths',  wheelwrights*,  and  car- 
penters' work  ;  and  they  also  make  agricultural  implements.  They  take  turns  to 
assist  in  the  domestic  services  of  the  house  and  kitchen.  Washing  is  done  everr 
day  in  an  admirably  organized  laundry,  and  the  boys  wash  thdr  own  dothea.  It 
is  the  chef  d' atelier  who  adjudges  the  little  rewards  in  money  which  are  givcm 
to  the  best  workmen  among  the  colons  at  the  close  of  everv  three  montha,  to  dM 
amount  of  about  Z\f,  for  the  best,  with  a  graduated  wale  down  to  the  8th,  if  dM 

Mly  consista  of  from  toit^  \o  ^^  Nws^VraX  <mV^  down  to  tba  4tl^  tf  ii  OQaMi  cf 
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The  chef  de  famUU^  howeyer,  pats  his  veto  upon  the  reward  if  the  condnot  of 
the  child  in  the  fomily  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Whatever  the  reward  may  be, 
it  is  always  doubled  if  the  recipient  is  in  the  position  of  a  frire  aine.  Part  c^  the 
money  is  put  into  the  savings'  bank  at  Tours,  and,  I  believe,  one-fourth  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  child,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chef  but  the  account  books  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  controller  of  the  finances  of  the  establishment.  A 
boy  in  receipt  of  any  money  has  to  make  payment  for  any  part  of  his  dress  which 
requires  to  be  renewed  before  the  stated  time  arrives  at  which  fresh  clothing  is 
given  out,  which  otherwise  is  all  furnished  by  the  institution.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  his  clothes  are  found  in  good  condition  at  such  time,  he  receives  the  benefit  of 
it  by  having  the  money  which  would  have  been  laid  out  in  clothes  placed  to  hia 
account.  The  dress  is  uniform  and  extremely  simple,  and  just  what  would  be 
worn  by  the  boys  if  working  at  home — viz. :  a  plain  brown  blouse  or  short  tunic, 
canvas  trousers,  aabots^  and  8trt|w  hat.  The  money  in  the  bank  is  paid  to  the 
boy  on  his  leaving  Mettray,  unless,  by  his  desire,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  yet  lon- 
ger. The  boys  wash  in  open  sheds,  attached  to  the  various  houses,  and  connect- 
ing them  at  the  back,  lliere  is  a  large  fountain  at  hand,  from  which  they  carry 
the  water  in  large  tubs  to  the  sheds.  Twice  a  week  they  are  taken  in  divisions  to  a 
reservoir  to  bathe  and  learn  to  swim  in  summer. 

The  strictest  discipline  is  observed,  and  nothing  is  overlooked.  Dry  bread  is 
an  occasional  punishment,  but  the  cell  is  a  more  fV«qnent  one.  Every  fault  which 
has  called  for  reproof  is  registered,  and  a  most  carefbl  and  detailed  conduct  book 
is  kept,  showing  the  behavior  of  every  child.  Here  are  seen  at  a  glance  his 
name,  previous  residence,  habits,  health,  appearance  in  detail,  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  convicted,  every  possible  information  which  can  be  gleaned  with  regard  to 
himself  and  his  family,  with  a  most  careful  and  complete  report  of  his  behavior 
since  admission.  When  a  fault  calls  for  punishment,  before  it  is  inflicted  upon  the 
child,  he  is  made  to  retire  into  the  cell  which  takes  for  the  time  being  the  name 
of  Salle  de  Reflexion;  he  is  kept  there  for  an  hour  or  so.  and  meanwhile  the 
directeur  reviews  his  conduct  book,  takes  into  careful  consiaeration  the  previous 
circumstances  and  conduct  of  the  boy,  his  general  character,  his  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and,  having  carefully  weighed  them,  and  taken  time  to  collect  him- 
self, and  give  the  boy  leisure  to  reflect  upon  his  fault,  he  is  in  a  position  to  pronounce, 
as  far  as  human  discernment  goes,  the  exact  measure  of  punishment  deserved  by 
the  child.  Those  confined  to  cells  have  an  hour^s  exercise  a  day  in  chopping 
wood,  or  in  some  similar  occupation.  The  cells  are  bare  rooms,  with  sufficient 
light  and  air  for  health.  Punishment  is  administered  for  apparently  trifling  faults. 
We  found  four  boys  in  four  cells  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  One  was  there  for 
refusing  to  sing  the  day  before,  two  for  taking  chestnuts,  and  the  other  for  beinff 
found  near  the  cellar,  where  he  had  no  business  to  be.  I  think  it  will  be  allowea 
that  these  are  not  offenses  of  a  very  grave  nature,  and,  as  the  discipline  is  so  strict, 
that  it  is  satisfactory,  there  were  so  few  boys  from  a  larger  number.  The  celb  are 
80  placed  and  arranged  that  those  in  them,  although  unseen,  can  be  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  church  service,  at  the  back  of  the  altar  of  the  church,  on  Sun- 
days. Eight  Sisters  of  Charity  undertake  the  housekeeping  of  the  establishment ; 
an  account  of  all  that  will  be  required  of  them  on  the  coming  day  is  handed  in  to 
them  the  evening  before,  by  the  controller  of  the  finances. 

There  are  six  forms  attached  to  the  institution.    The  land  consists  altogether  of 
260  hectares,  or  about  530  English  acres.    The  fiirming  is  overlooked  by  a  very 
gentlemanlike  person  in  the  pay  of  M.  Demetz.    The  land  appears  well  cultiva- 
ted, and  a  large  stock  of  horses,  cows,  and  pigs  are  kept.    It  must  be  an  excellent 
thing,  I  think,  for  children  to  have  the  care  and  tending  of  dumb  animals— 
'  Emollit  mores  J  nee  einit  esee  fero%?    The  farm  buildings  are  as  simple  as  poe- 
nble — just  such  as  the  colons  are  likely  to  find  themselves  in  in  after-life.     Each 
of  these  farms  has  a  separate  establishment  with  a  separate  kitchen, — there  being 
but  one  kitchen  for  the  principal  stock  of  buildings  which  I  have  hitherto  sd^^«**> 
of.    To  each  farm  is  attached  a  chef  de  famille  and  a  respectable  far-^***°*  *hs 
and  his  wife,  who  is  housekeeper  and  cook.     The  boys  employed  o  ^'^^  reference 
only  associate  with  the  body  of  boys  employed  otherwise  on  Sur  'i®  ^"  decidedly 
days,  when  they  go  up  to  enjoy  their  holidays  together.    They  *■»  means  of  moral 
work  hard,  and  to  adhere  altogether  to  agriculture ;  they  sleep 
the  rest,  and  sleep,  eat,  and  learn  in  the  sanoe  au7  bam-like  rdettnj  last  Nov«mb«T> 
■II  tlie  rooma  are  bong  here  and  there  with  UnprovVng  i^imXa 
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sobjectB  beinff  for  the  most  put  religion  or  military.  There  m  «  large,  ^^o*"!^ 
wooden  and  thatched  open  oathoose  put  up  in  a  field,  where  the  children  are  nade 
to  break  stonee  in  wintery,  rainy  weather.  They  do  all  their  work  by  the  pieoe, 
■o  as  to  excite  and  aconstom  each  child  to  industry.  The  boys,  nMireover,  are 
made  to  practice  gymnastic  exercises,  and  every  thing  they  do,  they  seem  to  do 
heartily. 

A  ship  has  been  put  up— on  dry  groond,  of  cooiee — ^for  the  boys  to  gain  is 
mnch  knowledge  as  they  can  of  seamanship,  and  an  old  sailor  is  engliged  to 
instruct  them.  Some  of  the  boys,  also,  are  formed  into  a  fire-brioade,  and  hare 
rendered  at  times  substantial  assistance  in  the  ndghborhood,  and  only  the  other 
day  saved  the  village  church  of  Mettray  from  destruction  by  fire.  The  childron 
are  taught  singing,  but  only  as  a  means  to  the  grand  ends ;  and  in  order  not  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  individuals  to  distinguish  themselves,  or  for  the  creatkm 
oC  fine  solos,  they  are  very  much  taught  to  sing  in  parts,  or  at  least  only  in  niawrs ; 
and  if  a  boy  shows  any  turn  for  drawing,  he  receives  a  little  instruction  in  it,  but 
only  in  linear  drawins.  Evasion  is  looked  upon  with  much  severity.  If  a  boy 
has  escaped,  a  flag  is  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  church  by  day,  and  a  lamp  by  night 
A  reward  of  from  30/.  to  40/.  is  given  to  the  person  bringing  the  boy  back.  It 
Is  scarcely  possible,  without  a  personal  visit  to  Mettray,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
the  amount  of  study  and  attention  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  every 
particular,  and  of  every  child  in  particular.  The  fimiily  division  makes  this  easj 
oy  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  several  employee  allotted  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  children ;  if  assembled  in  an  undivided  mass  the  same  amount  of  good 
oould  never  possibly  be  efiected,  for  the  attention  of  each  one  would  be  divid^fay 
the  whole  number ;  nor  could  the  interest  in  each  other  be  awakened  which  noir 
exists  between  the  chef  de  familU  and  his  young  people.  As  for  the  empimfka 
themselves,  who  are  gentlemen  by  nature,  if  not  always  by  bhlh,  it  is  quite  impos> 
able  to  see  and  converse  with  these  intelligent,  well-educated,  and  benevolent 
men  without  feeling  how  great  most  be  their  elevating  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter and  general  tone  of  the  boys.  The  two  principal  employee  are  in  receipt  of 
160Z.  per  annum  each.  They  are  of  a  standard  of  intelligence  and  ability  whieh 
would  insure  their  advancement  in  any  profession,  and  one  feels  their  devotion  to 
be  the  more  admirable.  M.  Demetz  has  been  very  particular  in  placing  his 
employ  ie  in  a  respectable  and  comfortable  position,  and  has  built  for  the  two  prin- 
<npal  ones  excellent  houses  a  little  apart  from  the  houses  for  the  boys.  The  wives 
of  these  two  gentlemen  are  perfect  ladies,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meetiag 
them  at  dinner  at  M.  Demeti^s  house. 

There  are  many  things  at  Mettray,  suggested  by  the  military  spirit  of  the  French, 
which  would  at  first  sight  appear,  perhaps,  impossible  to  carry  out  in  an  Engfish 
institution ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  feeling  of  *  honor,'  which  I  brieve  to  be 
as  strong  in  an  English  child  as  in  a  French  one,  should  not  be  appealed  to  with 
advantage  in  an  English  reformatory.  Why  should  not  we  have  the  table  of 
honor  hung  up  where  every  one  can  see  it,  upon  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of 
every  child  whose  conduct  during  the  last  three  months  has  not  called  for  pun- 
ishment 7  With  regard  to  the  almost  military  discipline  and  order  with  whieh 
the  children  go  through  their  movements  before  and  after  work  or  meals,  I  coa- 
aider  that  by  it  a  great  saving  of  time  is  made,  and  five  or  ten  minutes  upon  every 
change  of  movement  are  saved  which  would  be  otherwise  lost  in  collecting  and 
adjuring  stragglers,  both  young  and  old. 

liet  me  mention  and  recommend,  too,  the  box  placed  within  general  reaeh, 
jiour  Ue  objete  trouvSoy  which  is  a  delicate  way  of  allowing  a  boy  whose  tempta- 
tions have  been  stronger  than  his  virtue  to  listen  to  the  reproaches  of  his  con- 
science, and,  without  being  publicly  brought  to  shame,  to  restore  the  theft  which 
lies  heavy  on  his  soul. 

I  will  say  no  more  of  Mettray  at  present,  except  that  the  instruction  given  is 
£j2^1y  based  upon  religion,  and  includes  reading,  vmting,  and  arithmetio,  iMit  very 

assist  Yfi\9"^  it 

day  in  an  ad'*^^^"  ^^  i^ot  exceed  one  or  two  hours  a  day.  I  must  add  that  the  diil- 
H  the  chef  d^SpOBAYed  as  innocent,  and  as  having  sinned  without  disoerament,  and 
to  the  beet  workL^^^®  fo'  ^^^  aotiona ;  but  when  they  have  been  once  admitted 
amount  of  about  ^^  instructions  given  Uiem  in  the  institution  they  are  eonsidcNd 
fiunily  connsta  of  fifNermnent,  and  beoome  subject  to  the  strict  rvka  ofaaerted  hi 
torn  twenty  to  ihiit 
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The  London  Times  devotes  a  leading  artiole  to  the  labjeot  of  thia  letter,  from 
which  the  following  paasagea  are  taken : 

^'M.  Dbmbtz  and  his  enlightened  coadjutors  evidently  do  not  proceed  on  the 
idea  of  carrying  out  a  general  principle.  They  have  entered  into  a  paternal  rdb- 
tbn  with  their  families  of  young  unfortunates,  and  have  adapted  their  treatment 
to  characters  and  emergencies.  Nothing  but  the  purest  and  most  ardent  philan- 
thropy would  lead  a  man  to  devote  himself  to  a  task  compared  with  which  the 
management  of  a  prison  is  simple,  the  making  of  laws  easy,  and  the  work  of  a 
missionary  interesting.  Experience  shows  that  a  very  moderate  amount  of  zeal 
and  capacity  suffices  far  the  duties  of  jail  chaplain.  If  you  want  a  clergyman  tar 
the  sole  charge  of  a  populous  district,  you  may  find  plenty  who  seem  to  think 
there  is  not  much  mart3rrdom  in  the  task.  But  if  a  man  wants  to  die  to  the  world 
in  good  earnest,  and  henceforth  to  enjoy  no  satisiactions  but  those  which  arise 
from  the  performance  of  duty,  let  him  leam  from  M.  Demetz,  and  adopt  a  fandiy 
of  that  ungainly,  disappointing,  and  almost  impracticable  class,  called  *^  juvenile 
offenders.''  It  b,  indeed,  the  work  of  an  apostle.  M.  Demetz  makes  himself 
^^  all  things  to  all  men"  in  his  dealings  with  his  young  protegSa.  He  rendere 
their  occupation  while  at  Mettray  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  to  which  they  wHl 
return,  and  therefore  the  best  preparation  for  them.  He  gives  them  the  opporta- 
nity  of  improvement  in  their  trades,  and  requires  such  observances  of  religioD, 
■iioh  an  arrangement  of  the  hours,  such  a  division  into  groups,  such  a  system  of 
rewards,  such  moderate  punishments,  such  a  drees,  such  habits  of  industry, 
economy,  and  cleanliness,  such  a  rule  of  promotion,  such  instruction,  and  even 
each  amusements,  and  such  performance  of  public  duties,  as  shall  render  the  little 
world  of  Mettray  as  much  as  possible  a  preparation  for  the  great  world  without 
A  lad  who  has  spent  two  months  in  breaking  stones  learns  to  take  his  place  at  the 
roadside,  but  a  boy  at  Mettray  is  taught  all  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  He  is  even 
taught  to  assist  in  putting  out  a  fire,  to  chant  in  the  church  service,  to  use  his 
pencil  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  to  practice  gymnastic  exercises,  to 
march  to  the  sound  of  music,  to  swim,  to  cook,  to  wash,  to  manage  cattle,  to  keep 
accounts,  and  to  assist,  if  fit  for  it,  in  the  management  of  the  rest  Indeed,  it 
strikes  one  that  there  are  few  of  us  who  would  not  leam  something  from  a  course  at 
Mettray ;  and  that,  at  least,  the  raw  recruits  of  our  army  would  be  better  quali- 
fied for  service  by  a  little  of  the  multifarious  instruction  there  imparted.  There 
are  very  few  people  who  have  not  some  charge  or  other  to  bring  agtunst  those 
who  had  the  conduct  of  their  education  on  the  score  of  some  serious  omiMon. 
A  laborer  or  an  artizan  would  hardly  find  a  want  in  the  school  of  Mettray. 

It  is  for  the  special  information  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  our  new  reform- 
atory establishments  that  Lord  Leigh  has  visited  Mettray  and  drawn  up  this 
account.  In  the  discharge  of  his  errand  he  has  enabled  the  French  to  compare 
notes  with  us,  and  we  have  their  remarks  on  our  own  practice.  They  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  before  wo  admit  a  lad  into  a  reformatory  institution,  we  think 
it  necessary  first  to  stigmatize*  him  for  life,  and  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  army  or 


*  My  firiend,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  comments  upon  your  obsenrat ions  'and  uses  these 
words:—**!  must  solemnly  protest  airaiust  the  philanthropic  phrase  of  not  stigmatizing  the 
young  criminal  by  imprisonment  before  you  reform  him ;"  and  further—"  With  reference 
to  M.  Demetz's  views  on  this  subject,  I  know  that  as  lately  as  August  last  he  was  decidedly 
in  favor  of  preliminary  correction,  not  only  as  a  safeguard  to  society,  but  as  a  means  of  moral 
impression  and  improvement  to  the  boy  himself." 

Anxious  to  be  supported  by  tbe  tesUmooy  of  s  friend  who  visited  Mettray  last  November 
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UTy,  as  they  suppose,  by  requiring  a  preparatory  period  of  impriaoBincot.  It  is 
eren  so,  and  certaiuly  the  moral  bene6ts  of  a  ibrtnight's  dorance  mai  be  desriy 
purchased  by  the  acquisition  of  an  ineradicable  stigma.  Yet  the  matter  is  full  of 
diflicnlties,  which  the  acooant  before  as,  full  as  it  is,  does  not  entirely  explain. 
Throogh  what  stage,  by  whose  authority,  or  on  what  rule  of  selection,  are  the 
inmates  supplied  to  these  reformatories;  when  are  they  discharged,  and  what 
vsoally  becomc-s  of  them  7  Capacious  as  Mettray  appears  to  be,  we  should  want 
many  such  institutions  to  hold  all  who  might  be  driven  into  them  by  a  seastm  of 
general  distress.  Many  a  parent,  if  not  in  our  rural  parishes,  at  least  in  our  towns, 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  let  his  children  find  their  way  into  a  place  where  they 
were  taught  useful  trades,  good  habits,  regularity  of  life,  some  amount  of  aocoro- 
ptishments,  and,  generally,  the  duties  of  a  good  subject,  without  any  stigma.  Ib 
hat,  Mettray  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  industrial  uniyersty,  a  rast  board' 
mg-school  for  the  poor.  Apart  from  the  associations  which  would  prerail  em 
at  Mettray,  a  boy  would  Icam  much  more  there  than  he  would  at  any  national  or 
other  charitable  school  that  we  know  of.  He  would  learn,  in  fact^  to  be  a  man. 
Thus  the  sketch  before  us  assumes  a  new,  and,  we  must  add,  a  more  important 
character.  If  it  is  good  for  young  ofienders,  it  must  be  better  for  honest  bop; 
and,  if  the  former  require  as  much,  the  latter  deserve  more.  Why  should  no« 
every  town  child  of  the  working  classes  be  taught  arts  and  acoomphshnienti, 
which  are  useful  not  only  to  wean  from  crime,  but  still  more  to  obviate  the  ten- 
dency 7  It  is,  then,  to  our  educational  authorities  that  Lord  Leigh's  report  will 
be  most  useful,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  not  think  the  school  children  in  their 
charge  too  good  for  *  reformation.* " 

in  companj  with  myself— a  high  authoritj  himself  upon  such  matters— I  wrote  to  bim,kdbn 
taking  notice  of  Mr.  Turner's  observations,  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  formed  the  flunt 
opinion  as  myself  as  to  the  light  in  which  M.  Demetz  regards  our  law.  I  quote  froB  bis 
reply  :— 

**  Although  M.  Demetz  has  more  than  once  stated  to  me  that  he  thought  a  short  conflixuwst 
in  a  separate  cell,  before  a  boy  is  sent  to  Mettray,  was  serviceable  to  bis  nx>ral  beakh,  ht  las 
constantly  inveighed  against  what  he  considers  the  unwise  provision  of  oar  law,— that  ehtt* 
dren  must  be  condemned,  and  subjected  to  punishment  as  criminals,  before  they  are  sent  Is 
reformatory  schools.  Indeed,  he  is  so  strongly  of  this  opinion,  that  he  told  me  that  one  of 
the  principal  objects  he  had  in  view  in  visiting  England  next  spring,  was  to  have  anopporta* 
Dity  of  imprefssing  this  upon  the  leading  people  here  interested  generaliy  tn  the  subject,  as  bt 
was  satisfied  that  we  should  never  arrive  at  all  the  success  possible  in  the  reforoMtioasf 
youth  until  ttie  stigma  of  conder.'Put.-'^  should  have  been  removed  from  them.  It  k  qoitt 
true  that  in  almost  every  case  the  boys  are  confined  before  they  are  removed  to  Mettray ;  but 
they  are  sent  for  that  purpose  either  to  La  Roquette,  in  Paris,  which,  to  avoid  the  naaie  ef 
*  prison,'  is  called  '  Maison  d'Educatior.  Correctionnelle  de  Jeunes  D6tenua  ;*  or  tespceial 
'quartiers  correctionnels'  in  the  departmental  prison— thus  again  avokliDf  tks 
name."— Le//er  to  Editor  of  TVmes. 
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In  1827  Monaeigiieiir  de  BervBDger,  at  thmt  tiina  direoting  a  charitable  < 
tion  of  meohanios  under  the  protection  of  St.  Joseph  *  (the  fint  experiment  in 
thoae  adult  olaaaee  which  have  since  acoooiplished  to  mach  good,)  conceived  the 
idea  of  opening  an  aaylam  for  orphan  and  poor  children,  for  their  training  to  the 
laborioiu  occnpationfl  which  matt  one  day  aapport  them.  He  toon  collected  sereii 
in  the  garrete  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau ;  auch  was  the  modest  beginning 
of  an  enterprise  since  so  largely  developed.  By  charitable  aid  it  became  possible 
after  six  months  to  hire  a  larger  tenement ;  others  were  occupied  in  succession, 
the  rent  rising  from  twelve  hundred  francs  to  five  thousand.  At  last,  convinced 
that  buildings  of  its  own  were  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  institntioa 
upon  a  substantial  footing,  Mgr.  de  Bervanger  decided  to  purchase  two  roomy 
houses,  one  atPBris,  118  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  and  the  other  at  Issy,  the  ancient 
ekdUam  of  that  name,  now  36  Grande  Rue,  capable  together  of  aoconmiodating 
about  a  thousand  children,  all  boarders. 

The  Paris  house  is  the  principal  one,  that  at  Issy  being  only  a  sort  of  auxiliary 
where  the  younger  children  are  kept,  in  preparation  for  their  removal  to  Paris. 

The  house  in  Paris  has  been  portioned  out  upon  a  plan  which  seems  to  ns  to 
contain  many  defects,  especially  in  regard  to  claasifioation,  and  to  ease  of  house- 
hold services  and  supervision.  The  small  court  which  gives  entrance  from  tba 
Mm€  de  Vaugirard  is  lined  oA  one  side  with  cook-shops  and  refectories,  and  oa 
the  other  by  the  laundry.  In  frt>nt  is  the  building  occupied  by  the  managemeBlr 
Behind  this  building  extends  a  large  area  divided  into  a  garden  for  the  use  of  con- 
valescents, and  a  play-ground.  A  large  building  surrounds  thia  area,  and  stvetohcB 
on  one  side  quite  to  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  The  work-shops  occupy  the  base- 
ment and  fint  story  of  this  building.  Above  are  the  dormitories.  The  chapel, 
infirmary  and  recitation  rooms  are  in  the  wing  that  extends  toward  the  street 
The  buildings  have  been  erected  with  an  economy  which  we  fear  has  been  secnred 
at  the  expense  of  strength.  Thus,  although  sew,  they  present  a  general  a^>ear- 
anoe  of  dilapidation,  which,  together  with  the  lack  of  neatness,  makes  a  suffip 
oiently  un&vorable  first  impression  upon  the  visitor's  mind. 

Children  are  not  received,  except  at  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Those 
less  than  ten  are  sent  by  preference  to  Issy,  where  they  receive  special  attention. 
Hiey  are  required  to  bring  a  copy  of  their  record  of  baptism,  and  a  certificate  of 
vaccination,  unless  they  have  had  the  small  pox.    Before  final  admission,  they  are 

*  This  association,  commenced  in  1823,  lasted  ontil  Jalj  I830l  It  was  composed  of  nearly 
seven  thoosaod  mecbaniCB  of  varloas  kinds,  a  thousand  or  twelve  hoodred  heads  of  eoo^- 
mercial  houses  or  manafactories  also  belonging  to  it  under  the  name  of  protectors.  On  8ud^ 
days  and  feast  days  the  members  met  for  divine  service ;  recitations  and  games  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Mechanics  holding  a  commendlatory  certificate  from  their  cure,  were  lodged 
and  boarded  gratis  antti  employmsnf  could  be  foand  for  tbsm,  aad'scbools  were  open  every 
dsj  St  tbe  hour  for  qotltlaf  work.  mh 
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examined  by  one  of  the  pbyiioiaiu  of  the  mstitatioii.    Orphami  are  removed  to 
present  a  oopy  of  the  record  of  the  death  of  their  parenta. 

The  price  of  board,  payable  monthly  in  advance,  is  four  dollan  a  month  for 
orphans  with  no  parent,  and  five  dollars,  for  children  not  orf^uma.  Four  diJIan 
are  also  paid  to  cover  ordinary  expenses  at  the  entry  of  the  new  pnpfl.  For  this 
moderate  sum,  the  establishment  undertakes  the  general  charge  of  providing  for 
the  maintenance,  instruction  and  apprenticeship  of  the  children. 

The  number  of  pupils  had  reached  eight  fanndred  in  1845,  and  nine  hundred 
in  1846.  It  has  varied  little  since  the  last  date.  This  number  oonsista  of  very 
heterogeneous  elements,  although  some  of  them  belong  to  poor  and  honest  arti- 
san femilies ;  and  though  there  are  even  some  soioiHi  of  noble  fBnilies,  mined  by 
die  revolutions,  most  of  them  have  no  &m!ly,  no  known  pttrenta,  no  name,  and 
were  running  in  utter  abandonment  to  certain  destmotion.  Charitable  sodedes  or 
generous  patrons  have  rescued  them  and  entrusted  them  to  the  care  of  Mgr.  de 
Bervanger,  who  alone  in  the  institution  knows  the  secret  of  their  birth.  To  pre- 
serve this  secret,  each  child  is  designated  only  by  a  number  by  which  he  is  known 
in  the  house. 

The  regulations  are  the  same  for  all.  The  diet  is  adapted  to  the  age,  appear- 
ance and  appetite  of  the  pupils.  It  is  at  breakfost,  soop  and  bread ;  at  dinner, 
three  times  a  week,  soup,  bread  and  meat,  with  a  dish  of  legumes  instead  of  the 
meat ;  on  the  other  four  days,  at  lunch,  a  piece  of  bread ;  and  at  sapper,  bread, 
legumes,  or  salad,  or  fruit.  Sunda]^^  a  little  wine  is  allowed,  and  at  the  aninitl 
iBstivals,  a  dessert  also.  The  food  of  the  officers  scarcely  differs  from  that  of 
the  pupils  except  in  quantity,  and  some  slight  additions  of  milk,  wine,  and  fiib. 
The  whole  is  regulated  by  a  bill  of  &re  according  to  which,  the  distribution  is 
made. 

The  establishment  ftimishee  clothes  and  washmg  for  the  children,  does  tbeir 
mending,  and  provides  for  each  a  mattress,  bolster,  two  coverlids,  two  pair  of 
sheets,  four  pair  of  stockings,  four  napkins,  two  pair  of  pantslooos  fbr  winter  and 
two  for  summer,  a  waistcoat,  a  coat  of  cloth  or  knitwork  for  winter,  6ve  bfeuses, 
a  cap,  two  pair  of  shoes,  six  handkerohieik,  two  belts,  sospendcrv,  and  oombs ; 
an  marked  with  the  nnmber  of  the  scholar.  It  also  provides  books,  paper  aad 
pens  for  the  classes.  Children  are  received  with  whatever  they  have  on,  and  at 
leaving,  are  permitted  to  wear  away  their  every  day  suit 

Although  the  system  of  education  in  the  establishment  Is  a  christian  one,  the 
director,  out  of  regard  for  the  character  and  prejudices  of  the  mechanic  popa- 
lation  of  Paris,  has  avoided  giving  it  a  clerical  or  monastic  oharaoter.  The  teadi- 
ors  are  laymen,  and  the  name  of  **  brothers ''  which  they  ase  to  each  other  or 
receive  from  the  pupils,  is  simply  a  token  and  bond  of  aflfootion.  The  manage- 
ment of  Saint  Nicholas  is  entrusted,  amongst  the  superior,  a  ooandi  of  adminis- 
tration, and  certain  almoners  and  intendanti.  Under  their  ordefv  the  brethren 
arc  employed ;  the  principal  of  them  being  the  sacristan,  the  cashier,  the  proc- 
tor, the  prefect  of  studies,  the  prefects  of  health,  of  music,  and  of  the  work- 
shops. Mgr.  de  Bervanger  has  laid  down  the  attributes  and  dntka  of  all  per- 
sons employed,  in  a  sort  of  constitution  containing  excellent  precepts,  and  whieh 
might  be  consulted  to  great  advantage  in  the  organixatkm  of  simQar  esCabliih* 
menia. 

The  household  proper,  cooking,  expenditure,  washing  and  ironfaig  and  tiie  hi- 
finnary  are  in  charge  of  a  number  of  sisters  of  charity.    Tlie  Bonaber  of 
employed  is  sovenVf  gco^ni  ^^\^e^'^«rECAaj«&^\  >s«raDS:j-ttTO 
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of  exterior  woriuhops;  and  thirty  pereoiu,  hired  by  the  day.    Sev«i  or  eight  of 
the  children  are  also  employed. 

This  large  foroe  permits  the  maintenance  of  an  aotiye  and  oontinoal  watch  over 
the  childrens'  department ;  and  any  who  are  likely  to  corrupt  their  companionai 
are  at  onoe  sent  hack  to  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  brothers  sleep  among 
the  children.  One  ia  watching  in  the  dormitories,  during  the  whole  night,  and 
the  rooms  are  kept  constantly  lighted  for  fear  of  accidents.  The  children  change 
about  their  sleeping  places  from  time  to  time,  and  great  resenre  is  practiced  in 
regard  to  this  arrangement,  that  there  may  be  no  way  for  the  children  to  Icam 
any  thing  evil.  The  older  children  get  up  at  half  past  five  in  summer  and  six  ia 
winter  ^  the  younger  always  at  a  quarter  past  seven.  All  go  to  bed  at  eight  in 
winter,  and  nine  in  summer.  The  instruction  includes  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  spelling ;  the  elements  of  French  granmiar,  geography  and  history, 
grammatical  and  logical  analysis,  book-keeping,  linear  drawing,  practical  geome- 
try, singing,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  instrumental  music,  gymnastics,  swimming, 
the  rudiments  of  physics,  chemistry,  practical  natural  history,  land-measuring 
and  gardening. 

The  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  geometry  and  instru- 
mental music,  is  given  only  to  the  children  in  the  first  divisions  ]  as  also  that  in 
book-keeping,  linear  drawing,  and  singing.  All  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  learn 
gymnastics  and  swimming,  if  their  parents  or  guardians  have  consented.  Th« 
instruction  in  surveying,  and  in  some  other  of  the  above  studies  is  given  while 
horticulture  is  taught,  at  Issy. 

The  children  do  not  remain  in  school  more  than  three  hours  together,  and  are 
kept  busy  on  one  subject  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the  furthest. 
Those  who  do  not  work  in  the  shops  spend  eight  hours  daily  in  studying  and  re- 
citing, except  the  smaller  ones,  who  rise  later,  and  have  but  six  hours  and  a 
half.  A  class  consists  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  pupils  at  most.  There  is  an  ex- 
amination several  tiroes  a  year,  and  a  solemn  distribution  of  prizes  at  its  conclusion. 

The  business  of  the  brothers  is  to  render  the  studies  attractive  and  varied,  and 
to  habituate  the  children  to  tell  what  they  have  learned  or  observed.  They  per- 
mit them  to  ask  questions,  and  answer  with  good  humor.  Nothing  is  left  to  ar- 
bitrary decision  \  the  smallest  details  are  regulated  according  to  rule ;  and  the 
children  know  their  rights  and  the  penalties  for  non-fulfilment  of  duty. 

The  brothers  extend  their  care  not  only  to  the  instruction,  but  also  to  the 
general  training  of  the  children.  They  endeavor  to  imbue  them  with  all  such 
knowledge  and  habits  as  may  insure  their  future  prosperity  by  rendering  them 
honest,  industrious  and  skillful  artisans,  by  making  them  enjoy  their  labor,  by  de- 
stroying notions  consistent  only  with  a  high  social  position,  and  by  fortifying  theai 
against  the  bad  examples  which  they  will  probably  meet  in  the  world. 

Musical  instruction  occupies  a  large  place  in  the  system  of  education.  Musio 
ia  reckoned  not  only  a  means  of  recreation  and  enjoyment,  but  as  an  art  which 
may  become  a  useful  means  of  subsistence  to  the  young  graduates.  A  number 
of  them  have  in  finct  obtained  situations  of  more  or  leas  value,  in  regimental 
bands.  The  establishment  owns  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  musical  instru- 
ments, which  wheo  not  in  use  are  arranged  in  glazed  cases.  Besides  the  military 
band,  the  musical  director  has  organized  a  choir  for  the  chapeL  Every  Sunday 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  children  chant  a  Salve  with  remarkable  skill| 
upon  which  occasion  part  of  the  chapel  is  <^pen  to  strangers. 

In  the  prinoipal  are*  of  the  eataWishmfBt  are  ereoted  a  gymnastio  appaiitai^ 
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tad  ▼■riom  other  maehiaeB,  for  the  ■mitinMml  cf  Ae  leholw,  Svin- 
ing  lenoot  are  giyen  at  bijr,  where  there  ie  a  large  bami ;  the  popik  ai  the  Vttm 
hooM  march  out  there  fixxn  tune  to  time,  with  their  band  at  tiieir  head,  to  pne- 
tioe  TarioiB  ezeroisee. 

Varioaa  workahope  have  been  eatahUahed  for  pvpOa  who  are  to  aerre  their  ap- 
prentieeahip  in  the  eatabUahmeot ;  indnding,  bendea  the  bakerj,  the  ahoemaking 
ahop,  the  tailor's  abop,  ^i^,  which  are  kept  np  for  the  nae  of  the  ioititvtian; 
othera  in  yarioaa  ocoopations  which  are  partly  tradea,  and  partly  arte,  and  are 
eipeotally  followed  in  Ftais.  Soch  are  the  ooonpationa  of  chaaer  in  brooaB, 
watchmaker)  laoemaker,  deaigner  of  pattema  for  woreo  fitbrica,  mathematical  in- 
atmnient  maker,  ornamental  worker  in  gold  and  silTcr,  engraTcr  in  jeweli  and 
metala,  maker  of  brome  settings,  worker  in  imitation  jewehy,  emboaaer,  saddler, 
hardware  man,  maker  of  lackered  annfT-bozea,  worker  in  steel  ornaments,  iron- 
monger,  painter  on  porcelain,  worker  in  iyory,  machinist,  and  cutler.  Unforta- 
nately,  the  revolotion  of  February,  which  threw  the  industrial  interests  of  Fsrii 
kite  disorder,  did  not  spare  the  workahope  of  Saint  Nicholas ;  and  many  of  them 
are  discontinued,  or  nnproq>erous.  Efforts  are  howeTer  «"fiV»ng  by  the  adnmi- 
istration  to  repair  these  misfortunes  and  to  maintain  regular  labor. 

The  pupils  do  not  enter  the  workshops  except  upon  the  express  appUcatian  of 
their  relatiyea  or  guardians,  and  only  after  their  first  communion.  T%e  maaaal 
labor  occupiea  on  an  average  eight  and  a  half  hours  per  day ;  and  the  apprentiess 
attend  school  two  hours  daily,  unless  their  parents  or  guardiana  prefer  to  hare 
them  spend  that  time  in  the  workshops,  in  order  to  become  sooner  perfect  in 
their  occupation.  The  apprenticeship  occupies  ftvm  two  to  four  years,  aooord- 
faig  to  the  trade.  When  it  ia  ended,  the  pupils  are  aUowed,  if  they  chocae,  to 
remain  in  the  establishment,  and  whatever  they  earn  over  and  above  their  a- 
penses  is  deposited,  if  they  wish,  to  their  credit  in  a  savings'  bank.  ParcoM  are 
permitted  to  have  their  children  educated  for  whatever  bosness  they  choosey 
having  reference  to  tfieir  inelinationa,  strength,  and  intelligence.  At  the  tinM 
of  our  visit,  the  number  of  apprentices  was  about  a  hundred. 

The  workahope  are  an  ezpenae  to  the  establishment ;  but  as  pecmuary  gain 
18  no  part  of  the  scheme,  the  same  maintenance  is  g^ven  to  the  chfldren  in  the 
■hops  as  to  the  younger  ones,  although  their  support  costs  more.  Those 
who  labor  need  more  food;  and  besides,  a  larger  nmnber  of  oyerseers  is  neoea- 
sary,  to  keep  up  the  prescribed  amount  of  supervision.  The  profits  ilrom  wnk 
done  go  to  the  foremen  of  the  shops,  which  makes  them  hiterested  in  canyiBg 
forward  the  apprentices,  and  in  conforming  to  the  regulatiooa  of  the  estahliab> 
ment  They  are  likewise  obliged  to  f\imi8h  the  toob  used  by  the  appreatioea 
The  masters  are  especially  holden  to  conduct  themselves  toward  the  diildren  hko 
kind  others;  and  not  to  keep  them  at  work  too  long  in  any  one  part  of  tiwir 
employment,  but  to  instruct  them  in  the  whole  of  it  All  this  is  at^ralatod  in 
tiie  engagements  made  between  the  parents  and  the  mastera^  and  witti  tha 
approbation  of  the  establishment,  which,  however,  does  not  bind  itnlf  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  any  of  the  parties,  either  masters  or  apprentioeB;  in  older  fliat  it 
may  always  be  able  to  remove  fix>m  the  institution  any  indiridiials  wfaoaa  pra- 
enoe  is  esteemed  harmful. 

In  the  classes,  workshops,  Ac,  the  children  reoeiTe  good  marfca  for  appihwlioi. 

and  for  progress.    Thrice  a  year  they  receive  books,  imagen^  Ao^  inocoliaBtafor 

ttiete  marks,  at  a  certain  rate.    The  record  of  these  marfca  is  poatod  in  te 

rof  ^hiO!Qaft«TOy^w«^\  %auft  iftsft  >hft  iBnariat  ^jsnm  for  wn^\i' 
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tioDB,  and  the  qoarterij  reoofd,  which  last  is  sent  to  parenti  or  gnardiaiUL 
Pupila  whose  names  remain  upon  the  good  conduct  list  during  the  whole 
quarter,  receive  a  reward  at  its  termination.  There  is  a  formal  distribution 
of  prizesi  annually,  Just  before  the  short  vacation. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  children,  the  managers  arrange  for  them  fix>m 
time  to  time  special  recreations,  for  which  some  little  expense  is  incurred. 
During  the  suomier  there  are  long  walks,  on  which  the  pupils  carry  their 
provisions  in  their  knapsacks ;  in  winter,  there  are  exhibitions  in  natural  philos* 
ophy,  ventriloquism,  Sec  These  amusements  are  much  desired  by  the  children, 
and  stimulate  them  proportionately  to  good  conduct  and  sustained  application. 

There  is  a  sufficient  play-hour  between  the  periods  of  study  and  of  labor. 
The  hours  of  recreation  on  Sunday,  are  from  eight  to  ten,  forenoon,  an  hour 
at  noon,  and  from  two  to  four,  afternoon.  On  week  days,  they  are  an  hour 
each,  at  half  past  eight,  noon,  half  past  three,  and  in  the  summer  at  eight  in  the 
evening.  These  periods  are  of  half  an  hour  only  for  those  employed  in  the  work- 
shops. Sunday  afternoon  at  three,  the  pupils  from  the  workshops  perform 
pieces  of  military  music  to  an  audience  of  their  relatives  who  have  come  to 
visit  them.  During  play  hours  the  pupils  may  practice  gymnastic  exercises. 
Thursday,  weather  permitting,  the  brothers  walk  out  with  the  children  not 
engaged  in  the  workshops;  those  being  taken  out  on  Sundays  during  the 
summer. 

Parents  and  guardians  may  see  their  children  in  private  everyday,  but  during 
play  hours  only,  and  when  the  children  have  not  been  shut  up  for  punish* 
ment  There  are  three  vacations  a  year ;  three  days  at  new  year's,  three  at 
Easter,  and  eight  immediately  after  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes.  Pupilt 
are  not  allowed  any  vacation  in  September,  unless  at  the  request^  or  with 
the  permission,  of  the  person  paying  their  board. 

The  house  is  governed  in  a  manner  altogether  paternal.  The  masters  are 
aware  that  harshness  brutalizes,  destroys  every  honorable  sentiment,  and 
inspires  a  distaste  for  study  and  labor.  Even  when  punishment  is  necessary, 
the  children  are  to  be  convinced  if  possible  that  severity  is  resorted  to  only  for 
their  good.  Punishments  can  almost  always  be  commuted  for  with  good  marks. 
Those  guilty  of  grave  misdemeanors  are  shut  up  during  play  hours,  under 
chai^  of  a  brother ;  but  these  detentions  are  not  to  take  place  during  all  hours 
of  recreations,  as  some  fresh  air  and  exercise  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
children.  If  there  is  no  amendment,  they  are  forbidden  to  take  their  usual 
walks.  Very  seldom,  the  allowance  of  food  is  curtailed.  The  idea  of  shame 
and  of  penalty  is  attached  to  many  things  quite  indifferent  in  themselves.  The 
general  rule  is  to  incline  the  children  to  good  conduct  by  encouragement ;  and 
in  punishment,  regard  is  always  had  to  their  health.  No  prison  is  used, 
because  the  regulations  permit  no  child  to  be  alone  without  supervision, 
and  moreover,  because  it  is  undesirable  to  accustom  their  minds  to  that  form  of 
punishment  Those  whbse  thoughtlessness  is  likely  to  lead  the  others  astray, 
are  kept  apart  A  jury  of  the  most  steady  children  returns  verdicts  against 
violators  of  the  rules,  or  such  as  have  tempted  their  comrades  to  any  consider- 
able transgression.  In  such  cases  the  punishment  applied  is  a  humiliation  simi* 
lar  to  that  used  in  the  regimental  discipline,  unless  the  parents  prefer  to 
withdraw  the  culprit  The  masters  are  cautious  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  tfaie 
authority,  but  the  practice  has  succeeded  well,  and  punishments  under  it 
have  become  rare.    To  maltreat  the  children  is  strictiy  foiWdden^  on  tfaA  i^ni^ 
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ciple  that  judicious  and  moderate  means  will  preyail  where  an  indiscreet 
seyerity  could  only  irritate. 

The  regulations  and  discipline  are  alike  in  the  two  houses  at  Paris  and  laj^ 
except  as  required  by  the  difference  of  age  in  the  inmates.  The  latter  ilso 
serves  as  a  convalescent  hospital  for  invalids  from  the  former,  where  they 
can  enjoy  country  living,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  A  horticultural  school  is 
likewise  establislied  there  with  a  green  house  and  an  orangeiy. 

The  plans  of  the  superior  of  Saint  Nicholas  include  the  founding  of  an  analo* 
gous  establishment  for  young  girls.  This  would  be  close  by  that  at  laey. 
but  entirely  separated  from  it  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  by  saving  port 
of  the  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  now  expended  for  sewing  and 
washing.  The  kitchen  garden  ground  there,  brought  entirely  under  cultivatioii. 
would  furnish  the  necessary  fruits  and  legumes  for  its  consumption.  This  com- 
bination would  be  very  similar  to  that  adopted  at  Ruysselede. 

It  Lb  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  us  to  state  a  decision  upon  the  mcriti 
of  the  enterprise  of  M.  de  Bcrvangcr.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  vacations 
were  just  ending,  and  the  reassembling  of  the  pupils  occasioned,  doubtless,  more 
disorder  than  usual ;  various  important  repairs  were  in  progress ;  most  of  the 
workshops  were  either  unoccupied  or  going  on  only  irregularly.  Aocostomed  to 
the  strict  propriety  of  the  Belgian  establishments,  we  were  probably  more 
dis^eased  than  many  other  visitors  would  be,  at  the  appearance  of  certain  por- 
tions  of  the  building,  and  at  the  careless  manner  in  which  that  important  matter 
seemed  to  be  attended  to.  Nevertheless,  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  director 
are  certainly  worthy  of  all  praise.  Confined  to  his  own  individual  resoorces. 
and  deprived  of  all  official  patronage,  his  perseverance  has  overcome  impedi- 
ments which  would  certainly  have  stopped  any  man  not  insjured  by  truly  char* 
itable  purposes,  and  by  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  the  principle  upon  which 
the  establishment  is  founded.  By  the  side  of  the  numerous  high  schools 
and  boarding  schools  intended  for  children  of  the  rich  and  middling  classes,  be 
has  undertaken  to  establish  a  modest  boarding  school  for  poor  and  morally 
neglected  children.  This  end  has  been  attained.  The  work  is  doubtksB 
susceptible  of  numerous  improvements,  but  even  as  it  stands,  it  has  solved  an 
important  problem,  namely,  that  of  reforming  and  maintaining  at  the  lowest 
possible  price,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  a  numerous  class  of  poor,  who, 
without  such  assistance,  would  inevitably  have  gprown  up  to  swell  the  nmka 
of  the  mass  of  vicious  men  who  always  gather  in  centers  of  population. 

The  cost  of  purchasing  and  furnishing  the  two  houses  of  Paris  and  Issy,  wis 
nearly  $240,000.  Of  this  sum  there  was  unpaid,  in  1849,  about  $125,060. 
This  debt,  if  funded,  would  represent  a  rent  of  about  $6,200;  not  at  aU  too 
large  for  an  establishment  so  useful  and  important. 

In  1844,  of  an  average  number  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  chQdreii,  and 
a  hundred  and  six  persons  employed,  the  total  expense  was  $39,843.52. 
Deducting  receipts  for  sales  from  workshops  and  elsewhere,  amounting  in  aD  to 
$2,156.31,  the  annual  expense  remains  at  $37,647.  Each  chfld,  therefore,  costs 
$50.25 ;  about  fourteen  cents  a  day ;  about  one-third  of  what  the  paplk  at  FMit- 
Bourg  cost 

For  complete  education  and  maintenance   of  one  thousand    piipfl»— the 

nimdbcr  which  both  houses  can  accommodate— the  director  estimates  that 

he  ought  to  receive  $60,000  a  year,  of  which  $34^000  would  be  for  tbod, 

lening,  and  payment  ot  c«T\«a!L  l^esmaikSik  wiSiiua^a,  «s&%\t^QOO  ftr 
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This  is  sixty  dollars  a  year  for  each  child,  which  is  the  fixed  rate  for  those  not 
orphans.  The  deficit  occasioned  by  the  reduced  rate  of  $48.00  at  which  orphans 
are  received,  would  be  made  up  by  gifts,  subscriptions,  and  returns  fix>m  sales. 

The  following  notice  of  this  institution  is  given  by  Rev.  George  Fox- 
croft  Haskins,  in  his  Travels  in  England,  France,  Italy,  &c.,  1854. 

But  of  all  the  institutions  which  I  visited  in  Paris,  none  interested  me  so  mnoh 
as  that  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  great  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  these  boys,  a  large  portion  of  whom  were  orphans ;  to  inspire  them  with 
a  love  of  virtue  and  of  indastry  ;  and  to  fit  them,  by  the  practice  of  their  reli- 
gious duties,  to  become  one  day  not  only  good  christians,  but  also  skillful  work- 
men. It  is  an  institution  of  charity,  because  the  sum  demanded  for  board  and 
tnition,  one  dollar  a  week,  is  so  small  as  to  come  within  the  means  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  of  those  benevolent  individuals  and  sooieties  who  have  at  heart  the 
reformation  and  instruction  of  the  destitute  and  abandoned.  How  many  of  theta 
boys,  think  you,  are  sheltered,  fed,  and  instructed  in  this  home  for  the  homeles 
and  deserted  7  A  hundred  or  two  ?  More  than  that  Three  hundred,  perhaps  t 
More  than  that.  Five  hundred  7  Tet  more.  There  are  at  the  present  tnne 
more  than  twelve  hundred  boys  in  this  mammoth  refuge !  They  are  divided  into 
two  departments,  a  senior  and  a  junior,  acoording  to  age.  I  visited  both  depart- 
ments. All  are  governed  by  the  same  rule,  and  all  are  under  the  fatherly  diree- 
tion  of  Mgr.  Bervanger.    The  two  establishments  are  aboat  half  a  mile  apart. 

This  institution  is  governed  and  disciplined  by  a  congregation  or  brotherhood^ 
composed  of  secular  priests  and  laymen,  who  devote  themselves  to  this  work,  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  youth,  demanding  nothing  for 
their  labors  but  a  biu'e  support,  looking  forward  for  compensation  to  the  treasory 
of  God. 

The  first  and  great  aim  of  the  directors  and  teachers  is,  to  infuse  into  the  boys 
a  love  of  virtue  and  religion ;  the  second,  to  impart  elementary  and  scientino 
instruction  ;  the  third,  to  accustom  them  to  nabits  of  industry,  and  teach  them  a 
profitable  trade. 

The  spiritual  direction  and  religious  instruction  of  the  children  is  confided  to 
the  reverend  fathers  of  the  order  of  St  Dominic,  who  give  four  pious  instmctiou 
every  week.  Catechism  is  taught  every  day.  The  scholars  are  divided  into 
twenty  classes,  according  to  their  sge  and  degree  of  intelligence.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  make  their  first  communion  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years.  The  singing  and  music  at  mass  and  vespers  is  performed  by  tlM 
pupils,  under  the  direction  of  their  musical  teachers.  I  think  I  shall  never  forget 
the  pleasure  and  edification  with  which  I  assisted  at  the  Divine  offices  at  St 
Nicholas,  on  the  Sunday  which  I  passed  in  the  institution.  It  wss  in  the  chapd 
of  the  senior  department  There  were  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  boys  present 
All  behaved  with  the  most  perfect  decorum.  In  discipline  nothing  was  wantii^. 
All  appeared  to  unite  in  the  singing,  but  without  a  discordant  note.  The  time 
was  so  well  observed,  that  every  word  was  articulated  and  heard  as  if  prononnoed 
by  a  single  voice. 

In  the  schools  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  orthography,  grammar, 
geography,  history,  book-keeping,  drawing,  geometry,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  Out  of  the  schools  are  taught  surveying, 
agriculture,  horticulture,  gymnastics,  swimming,  and  various  handicrafts. 

There  are  about  twenty  workshops  attached  to  the  institution  and  within  Hs 
precincts.  Before  the  children  commence  their  apprenticeship,  their  tastes,  their 
preferences,  their  physical  strength,  and  their  intelligence  are  consulted.  I  ob- 
served, in  passing  through  the  shops,  a  large  number  of  boys  employed  busily  in 
carving,  cabinet-making,  turning,  musical  instrument  making,  jewelry,  brass  fin- 
ishing, tailoring,  shoemsking,  ^.,  &c.  Hie  bojrs  are  apprenticed  ror  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  master  workmen,  who  pay  to  the  institution,  for  the  board  of 
their  apprentices,  the  same  as  is  demanded  for  the  other  inmates. 


CENTRAL  PRISON  AND  REWORK  SCHOOL, 

AT 

GAILLON,  IN  NORMANDY. 


The  following  iccount  of  the  goyemmental  Reform  School  at  Gaflkm, 
in  Normand J,  is  taken  from  Varrs  to  Gomtuubntal  Rborm atoboBi  hj 
Robert  Hall,  M.  A.,  Bsan'der  of  Doncoiter^  England,  and  read  as  a  leo- 
tare  before  the  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  Wakefield  Mechanics' 
Institution,  1855. 

It  18  now  more  than  fiyrty  jears  since  the  compilerB  of  the  Frendi  Code  P^nl 
fltmck  oat  a  new  courae  of  treatment,  and  enacted  that  young  persons  ondor 
sixteen  jeara  of  age  should,  under  ordinary  drcmnstanoes,  not  be  found  guii^ 
of  offenses  which  they  should  be  proved  to  have  committed,  but  shoi&  be 
acquitted  as  having  acted  without  discernment,  and  then  not  punished,  but 
deteined  for  education ;  within  the  last  twenty  years  establishments  have  been 
fbnned  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  for  the  education  of  these  diildren.  In 
the  spring  of  the  present  year  I  called  the  attention  of  my  fellow  townsmoi  to 
one  of  these  establishments,  that  of  Mettray  in  France,  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  upward  of  15  years :  I  have  since  that  spent  three  days  there^  and 
my  ikvorable  opinion  has  been  more  than  confirmed ;  I  may  take  occasioa  to 
mention  incidentally  a  few  points  which  escaped  my  observation  on  my  finft 
visit,  but  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  any  thing  that  I  have  already  published  in 
print:  it  will  be  sufficient  to  sts^  in  general  terms,  that  Mettray  is  aprivate  es> 
tablishment,  ^nth  government  aanstance,  which  receives  for  reformatory  educa- 
tion boys  under  the  age  of  16  who  have  conmiitted  offenses  but  have  been 
acquitted  as  having  acted  without  discernment ;  of  these  it  has  at  present  near 
600,  divided  into  families  of  forties,  each  family  has  its  family  house,  and  is  gor- 
emed  by  two  young  men  specially  educated  for  the  purpose,  who  are  m^g^fc^^ 
by  two  boys,  members  of  the  family,  elected  quarterly  by  ballot  by  the  forty 
members  of  the  family;  the  boys  are  taught  agriculture  and  the  commoB 
handicrafts  which  are  necessary  to  agriculture:  the  place  is  the  reverse  of  a 
prison,  for  there  are  neither  walls  nor  gates;  the  boys  are  most  car^uDy 
impressed  with  the  assurance  that  they  are  not  undergoing  punishment;  and 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  contrivances  for  giving  to  each  fomily  a  commoB 
interest,  and  encouraging  the  fiunily  feeling:  the  result  of  all  this  is^  that  during 
the  whole  of  last  year  there  was  not  a  single  attempt  to  run  away;  in  fiK!i,  the 
directors  have  fully  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections  of  their  children:  during 
the  whole  fifteen  years  the  number  of  relapses  amongst  the  young  persons  who 
had  been  set  at  liberty  is  only  eleven  per  cent — a  veiy  small  proportion  whsn 
we  consider  that  they  had  all  of  them  exhibited  vicious  tendencies  by  the  early 
commission  of  offenses,  and  that  simple  vagrancy  would  be  counted  as  a  rdspsa 

Besides  thirty-five  private  institutions  for  the  education  of  this  deocripCkn  of 
d^tunus,  France  possesses  several  government  establishments  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and,  in  his  report  on  prisons  for  the  last  year,  the  then  TnntistfT  of  the 
interior,  M.  de  Persigny,  seemed  to  regard  the  govcnmment  establisfamenti;  m 

jin^,  at  the  very  least,  as  efficient  as  the  private  instituticms.  I  found  on 
inquiry  that  the  one  which  is  situate  at  Gaillon  in  Normandy,  is  oonsiderBd  toba 
second  to  none,  if  not  itself  the  very  best,  and  having  piocored  tfie  prapsr 
authority,  I  proceeded  to  inspect  it 

The  Maison  Centrale  of  Gaillon,  stands  on  a  hill  in  a  very  plfiMimt,  hesltfaT 
situation,  more  by  token  no  inmate  was  attacked  by  the  diden,  doiii^  eitbsr 
of  the  former  visits  of  that  ^esUkuce^  nor  up  to  the  time  of  mj  iMX  iSa^  te 
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last  year's  retom.  It  oonsists  of  varioiu  ranges  of  buildings  diyided  into  ooorts, 
the  general  effect  of  which  is  best  seen  fh>m  the  outside :  thej  had  a  conaiderw 
able  fire  a  httle  while  ago,  the  work  of  some  of  the  prisoners ;  a  whole  pile  of 
building  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  and  is  now  in  progress  of  re-construction. 
The  chateau  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise. 

M.  Le  Blanc  is  a  slightly  built,  vigorous  man,  apparently  between  30  and  40 
years  of  age,  with  a  pleasing  countenance  and  easy  manner,  but  evidently 
accustomed  to  absolute  command :  he  bears  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  He  received  me  very  politely,  and  himself  conducted  mo  all  over  the 
establishment  at  the  house  itsel£ 

The  total  number  of  inmates  is  39  guardians,  including  the  chef  and  two  sous 
chefe,  but  m>t  the  directeur  and  aum6nier,  who  do  not  live  within  the  wallfl| 
1214  adults  and  686  young  persons  all  acquitted  under  article  66:  no  females 
are  confined  there:  the  aumonier  is  the  only  ecclesiastic:  there  is  no  female 
assistance  or  superintendance  at  all,  "  ni  firere  ni  sceur."  Of  the  39  guardians  15 
are  assigned  to  the  children ;  of  the  remaining  24  there  are  3  chefs  and  sous 
che&,  5  porters,  5  affected  to  special  services,  1  always  absent  on  leave,  and 
allowing  for  sickness  and  other  accidental  absences,  the  number  of  guardians 
actively  engaged  in  looking  after  1214  adults  is  fix)m  7  to  8,  or,  adding  the 
director  and  chefs,  about  1  to  100.  In  the  superintendence  of  the  workmen, 
there  are  a  few  centre  maftres  whom  I  understand  to  be  firee  worknien,  and  gur- 
veillants  selected  by  the  director  fit)m  the  prisoners  of  good  conduct ;  the 
system  is  silent  but  not  separate.  M.  Le  Blanc  is  not  in  £vor  of  the  cellular 
system,  except  as  a  punishment  for  prison  offenses. 

The  principle  of  the  system  adopted  for  the  adults  is  that  of  teaching  them  a 
trade  and  making  them  work  at  it  I  was  taken  through  rooms  in  which  yari- 
ous  trades  were  being  carried  on.  In  the  adult  department  the  work  is  done  for 
manufacturers  at  certain  prices  fixed  by  contract,  in  some  instances  by  the 
piece,  in  others  by  the  day ;  a  tariff  of  the  prices  is  put  up  to  view  in  every 
work  room.  These  wages  are  received  by  government,  who  pay  over  a  portion 
to  the  prisoner  partly  in  direct  payment,  partly  by  carrying  half  of  this 
allowance  to  his  credit  so  as  to  provide  him  with  a  sum  of  money  on  his  libera- 
tion. The  total  amount  of  this  allowance  varies  fix>m  five-tentlis  to  one-tenth 
of  the  wages  paid  by  the  contractor,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  sentence,  or 
the  number  of  convictions :  but  an  individuid  in  the  lowest  class  may  by  good 
oopduct  raise  himself  into  a  higher  class  till  he  gets  to  three-tenths,  so  by  bad 
conduct  a  prisoner  in  a  higher  chiss  may  reduce  himself  to  one-tenth ;  they  for  the 
most  part  become  good  workmen :  I  was  taken  through  a  room  in  which  they 
were  at  work  msSdng  shoes,  bottines,  shppers,  fine  brushes,  coarse  brushes, 
aooordeons,  and  the  several  parts  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  an 
accordeon,  and  probably  some  other  articles  which  I  have  forgotten :  also,  oth^ 
rooms  in  which  the  work  was  the  carding  of  silk  and  the  weaving  it  into  the 
stuff  of  which  silk  hats  are  made,  and  another  room  in  which  the  work  was  the 
making  of  straw  plait.  All  the  men  seemed  to  be  working  with  a  good  deal  of 
energy,  without  any  appearance  of  dejection  physical  or  moral,  only  in  the  finer 
work  which  required  dose  attention  they  seemed  much  more  serious ;  I  rushed 
to  an  a  priori  conclusion  that  the  ameliorating  influences  of  industry  would  be 
more  discemable  amongst  the  latter,  but  M.  Le  Blanc  assured  me  that  there  was 
no  distinction  of  that  kind. 

The  dietary  consists  of  rations  of  brown  bread,  soup,  vegetables  and  meat 
twice  a  week ;  such  prisoners  as  have  earned  a  little  money  may  buy  a  few  com- 
parative luxuries,  such  as  butter,  milk,  sugar,  and  the  like  at  the  canteen.  In 
consequence  of  the  fire,  the  dormitories  are  at  present  crowded  with  additional 
beds,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  very  large  dormitory,  they  generally 
contain  about  twenty,  eadi  prisoner  having  his  bed  to  himself  as  clean  and 
comfortable  as  could  be  imagined ;  at  least  one  guardian  sleeps  in  each  dormito* 
ry,  the  rooms  are  lighted  all  night,  and  the  surveillants  are  constantly  walking 
their  rounds. 

The  general  effect  upon  my  own  mind,  of  my  inspection  of  the  adult  depart- 
ment, was  that  the  prisoners  were  palpably  much  better  off  than  they  would 
have  been  if  thev  had  been  at  liberty,  and  that,  as  a  body,  they  must  be  fully 
conscious  of  the  utct ;  indeed  it  is  dear  that,  to  some  extent,  the  French  prison 
aenres  the  purpose  of  our  workhouse.    TIms  liberated  conyict  has  a  place  of 
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nsidenoe  assigned  to  him,  where  he  is  to  find  work  as  best  he  csd,  though  it  is 
constantly  happening  that  he  is  sent  to  a  place  where  he  has  no  friends, 
and  where  there  is  no  market  for  such  labor  as  he  has  to  supplj:  he  goes 
to  seek  labor  elsewhere,  and  thereby  becomes  guilty  of  rupture  of  ban, 
of  which  he  is  convicted  and  is  sent  back  to  prison,  and  this  new  conviction  is 
counto<l  against  him  a  case  of  recidive ;  M.  Le  Blanc  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  worst  subjects  under  his  care  arc  by  no  means  those  who  have  the 
greatopt  nuinlxT  of  oonvictions  net  aguinst  their  names,  as  these  consist  ibr  the 
most  pKirt  of  ruptures  of  ban  in  the  honest  attempt  to  seek  for  work.  Tliis 
is  shown  by  the  t:u.^t«  which  I  take  from  the  tables  published  by  M.  le  garde  des 
sceaux,  tliat  of  8008  recidivistes  who  were  disciiargod  dunng  the  ouinqueuuial 
perio<l  1><48 — 1852  and  were  again  convicted  l)efore  the  end  oT  1802.  the 
relapses  by  vagabondage  and  niendicitj-  were  1485,  and  those  by  rupture  (if  ban 
1346,  and  tlu*  tijrures  seem  to  show  that  the  latter  generally  take  place  in 
the  tirst  year  jifler  lilkeration.  No  persons,  however,  are  sent  to  the  maisocs 
centrales  unless  the  sentence  excewls  a  year's  imprisonment,  for  shorter  terms  the 
committals  are  to  the  departmental  prisons,  where  the  confinement  \n  cellular, 
and  the  treatment  in  other  respects  stricter.  Whilst  M.  Le  Blanc  was  inspector 
at  Rennes,  ho  knew  a  case  of  a  liberated  convict,  who,  being  desirous  of  resum- 
ing his  quarters  in  the  maison  ccutrale  committed  some  oifense,  for  which  to  his 
infinite  disgust  he  was  sentenced  only  to  six  months  imprisonment.  Having  no 
taste  for  p;L>4sing  tliat  period  in  a  departmental  prison,  ho  forthwith  began 
abusing  the  magistrate,  in  consetiuence  of  whicli  his  term  was  increased  to  ten 
mnutlis,  whii-h  was  the  reverse  of  what  ho  wanted,  as  it  was  four  montlis  more 
in  the  departuientiU  prison.  Upon  this  he  redoubled  his  invectives,  adding 
threats  of  what  he  would  do  to  the  judge  at  the  end  of  the  term :  this  was  vis- 
ited by  a  chan^'e  of  sentence  to  tlfteen  months,  but  as  these  would  liave  to  be 
passed  in  a  niais(>n  eeutrale  his  end  was  ansrtr'cred,  his  mask  of  turbulence  was 
laid  a!«ide,  and  lie  retired  from  the  tribunal  with  a  rosi>ectful  bow. 

I  was  n«)w  conducted  to  the  department  of  the  jeunes  detenus.  These 
'  are  principally,  liccording  to  their  antecedents  and  the  employments  of  tlieir  fim- 
ihes,  (lividtMl  into  two  bodies,  the  industrial  who  occrupy  part  of  the  maison  ocn- 
trale  itsrlt'.  and  the  agricultural  who  are  located  on  a  farm  about  three  mik'sfrom 
the  maison  cent  role,  to  which  they  come  twico  a  week,  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  to  attend  divine  service,  and  the  court  which  is  held  on  those  days 
for  the  trial  of  prison  oflenses  committed  by  the  jeunes  detenus.  I  was  liret 
introduced  to  tlie  quartier  des  preuves  in  which  new  comers  are  first  placed  in 
order  to  try  them,  and  see  what  they  are  fit  for ;  there  was  nothing  particular 
about  it,  but  this  difference  at  the  very  outset  from  the  system  at  Mcttray 
excited  tm  involuntiiry  smile.  No  one  was  in  it  at  the  time,  and  we  proceeded 
to  a  large  g-arden  laid  out  with  walks,  which  are  open  to  the  young  detunus 
during  jK^riods  of  recreation,  but  if  I  understoo<l  aright,  they  have  notliing  to  do 
with  the  cultivation.  The  young  people  were  just  turning  out  of  the  cla:»-room 
in  dou))le  file :  their  dress  did  not  differ  much  in  character  firom  that  in 
use  at  Mettray,  but  it  looked  older  and  not  so  tidy;  the  body  had  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  workhouse  school,  and  there  were  no  marks  of  that  esprit  de 
corps  which  animates  almost  every  countenance  at  Mettray :  they  did  n(»i  even 
fall  quite  naturally  into  the  military  step,  but  their  teachers  had  to  excite  them 
to  it,  and  to  beat  time  ;  one  of  them  had  his  head  clean  shaven,  of  wtuch  mors 
anon ;  others  bore  complimentary  tablets  on  their  backs,  with  characteri<tic 
legends  such  as  "  Voleur  "  Jkc  Wo  then  passed  through  the  workshops  of  the 
ditVereut  tnuies  which  they  are  taught:  hero  tlic  work  is  not  done  for  contrac- 
tors, but  for  tlie  government,  and  no  wages  are  paid,  it  being  considered,  that 
the  boani,  lodging  and  education  are  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  work  done; 
I  un<ierstoo<i  tiiat  there  was  some  slight  pecuniary  rewards  to  the  sun-eiUaots 
and  othere,  but  my  attention  was  diverted  at  this  point  of  my  inquiries,  and  I 
omitted  io  return  to  it  The  children  are  thus  taught  a  great  variety  of  trades, 
the  pariieulara  of  which  have  escaped  my  memor}' ;  all  the  building  and  other 
work  in  the  establishment  is  done  cither  by  the  children  or  the  adult  convicts: 
the  employment  which  struck  mo  most  was  tliat  of  the  ornamental  wood  carrcre, 
who  were  turning  out  some  very  clever  specimens  of  woricmanship,  which  would 
have  excited  a  great  sensation  had  they  been  sent  to  tiie  educational  exhibdtioD; 
is  part  of  li'ia  OUy'ft  ^qt>^  «ac:S^  Oo^^Vyaa  vdl  V£3i<Qx  %&d  a  half '•  MhooUni^  mon 
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than  that  is  found  to  be  tedious  at  the  time,  and  to  make  them  conceited  at  Die 
end.  The  director  selects  a  certain  number  of  the  best  behaved  to  act  as 
smrcillants,  these  wear  a  distlng^shing  badge.  The  dormitories  are  laree 
rooms,  containing  a  great  number  of  bods,  all  exquisitely  clean,  with  each  bops 
Sunday  dothos  neatly  folded  and  placed  upon  his  bed;  my  visit  was  on  a 
Monday  morning,  Sept  11th,  1854:  all  this  faiad  a  much  more  comfortable  look 
than  the  hammocks  at  Mettray.  The  refectory  is  a  large  hall  used  also  as  the 
class-room,  and  as  the  chapel,  of  which  it  forms  the  nave  when  the  folding 
doors  which  separate  it  from  the  chapel,  properly  so  called,  are  thrown  open. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  dietary,  except  that  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays 
they  are  allowed  what  is  called  a  gratification.  What  that  gratification  is  on 
Thursdays  I  did  not  catch,  on  Sundays  it  consists  in  the  distribution  to  each  boy 
of  half-a-pound  of  preserve,  which  he  is  allowed  to  eat  as  he  likes:  the 
glutton  dispatches  it  forthwith,  and  his  propensity  is  noted  ;  on  the  other  hand 
those  who  wish  to  make  a  better  use  of  it,  as  a  seasoning  for  their  bread  during 
the  week,  are  supplied  with  the  means  of  keeping  it  for  that  purpose.  They 
are  justly  proud  of  their  bakehouse,  the  produce  of  which,  exx)erto  crede,  b 
excellent 

For  my  visit  to  the  farm,  M.  Le  Blanc  conunitted  me  to  the  guidance  of  the 
excellent  inspector  M.  Delaunay,  and  finding  that  I  wished  to  return  to  Paris  by 
the  three  o^clock  train,  which  I  could  not  do  if  we  performed  our  expedition  on 
foot,  ho  was  kind  enough  to  order  the  tilbury  of  the  establishment  to  be  placed 
at  our  disposal,  and  right  pleasant  was  our  drive  through  a  steeply  un(hi]ated 
and  well  wooded  country.  The  fkrm  consists  of  214  hectares  including  40 
hectares  of  wood  and  a  small  portion  of  moorland  not  yet  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  traversed  in  various  directions  by  well  made  private  roads,  the  woik 
of  the  colonists.  I  was  taken  to  two  &rm  houses,  one  an  old  building  of 
no  great  size,  the  other  a  new  construction  of  considerable  size,  built  by  the  col- 
onists for  the  purposes  of  the  colony.  In  the  refectory  of  the  latter  we  found 
the  children  in  class,  pursuing  according  to  their  several  ages  and  abilities  the 
usual  course  of  primary  instruction;  there  were  no  particular  marks  either* 
of  energy  or  lassitude,  but  I  thought  them  too  much  crowded ;  the  donnitoriee 
are  exactly  like  those  of  the  industrial  colonists  at  the  maison  centrale:  every- 
thing was  extremely  clea^  and  rather  left  an  impression  of  over  comfort  They 
are  very  proud  of  their  homed  cattle,  from  which  they  draw  a  large  quantity 
of  milk,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  market  at  Evreux  in  the  shape  of  butter : 
they  have  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Cotantin  and  BresUm 
breeds:  the  latter  are  very  small,  smaller  than  the  Aldemey  with  which, 
however,  they  seem  in  shape  and  color  to  have  affinity.  There  I  learned  that 
the  peculiar  grain  in  the  color  of  the  Norman  horses  is  called  pommele,  whilst 
the  broader  and  more  variegateci  dapple  of  a  cotantin  bull  was  called  ^caille. 
They  did  not  ordinarily  breed  or  feed  for  the  market,  but  some  beautiful  little 
Breton  calves  were  destined  for  Fontevrault  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the 
^  mode  of  cultivation  adopted.  The  farm  yards  are  walled  like  other  &iin  yards 
in  the  coimtry,  but  in  other  respects  the  colonists  are  not  confined  by  walki;  in 
the  classes  I  noticed  three  more  shaven  heads,  and  learned  that  the  shaving  of 
the  head  is  one  of  the  punishments  for  evasion.  Attempts  at  evasion  are  not 
unfrequent,  but  they  are  always  unsuccessful,  as  the  dress  is  peculiar,  and  a 
reward  of  twenty-five  francs  is  given  to  any  person  who  brings  a  fugitive  back. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  punishment  for  evasion ;  in  both  the  adult  and 
the  juvenile  departments  the  usual  punishments  are  infiicted  for  prison  offenses, 
but  are  preceded  by  a  formal  trial  before  a  tribunal  consisting  of  the  director,  the 
aumonior  and  I  think,  the  chief  guardian ;  for  the  adults  this  is  held  daily,  in  a 
room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  called  the  Pr^toire :  for  the  jeunes  detenus 
it  is  held  twice  a  week  in  the  presence  of  the  colony  assembled  in  their  Salle  4 
manger.  The  punishments  are  standing  with  their  fiice  to  the  wall,  standing  out 
whilst  the  others  are  eating,  deprivations  of  the  gratifications  of  the  palate^ 
reduction  of  diet,  cellular  confinement,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  confinement  in 
chains.  M.  Le  Blanc  encourages  correspondence  of  the  prisoners  with  their  &m- 
ilies,  and  the  visits  of  the  latter  to  their  relatives  m  prison,  as  a  means  of 
keeping  up  and  strengthening  the  &mily  tie :  it  also  supplies  him  with  a  means 
of  punishment  by  the  suppression  of  it,  and  in  the  case  of  the  juveniles,  by 
mining  them  come  in  disgrace  before  their  pazents ;  for  JaTeniles  ha  sIia  Toaksik 
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oooMtonal  me  of  whipping;  that  being  a  domestic  punishment^  he  oonBdai 
that  he  who  stands  in  looo  parentis  maj  sometimes  applj  it  with  adTantsgei 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  the  impression  on  my  mind  was,  that  the  system 
was  likely  to  be  less  deterrent  than  that  of  Mettray ;  in  the  first  place  there  is  a 
less  complete  change  in  the  mode  of  life,  they  sleep  in  ordinary  beds  like  other 
people,  they  are  in  more  dose  association  witii  each  other,  and  there  being  only 
one  guardian  to  40  or  50  colonists,  with  only  one  aumdnier  to  1900,  and  no  sis* 
ters  of  charity  or  the  like,  they  are  comparatiTely  free  from  that  constant 
■onreillance  and  interference  of  superiors  which  is  so  very  disagreeable  to  the 
wild  unreclaimed  character;  but  what  impressed  me  most  strongly  was,  the 
instruction  which  is  given  in  branches  of  industry  Which  command  very 
high  wages :  when  I  saw  wood  carvings,  the  work  rather  of  an  artist  than  of  an 
artizan,  I  could  not  help  asking  myself  whether  this  was  not  likely  to  be 
regarded  in  sober  truth  as  a  college  for  the  poor?  There  is  no  such  danger 
a]x>ut  agriculture  or  the  trades  immediately  ancillary  to  it,  nor  even  about  tiie 
military  profession.  The  danger  being  one  that  is  adverted  to  by  M.  de 
Persig^y,  I  mquired  of  M.  Le  Blanc  how  the  matter  stands  according  to 
his  experience.  He  says  that  many  parents  do  unquestionably  send  their  chil- 
dren out  begging,  with  a  feeling  that  the  worst  that  can  happen  will  be  that  the 
state  will  reUove  them  of  the  charse  of  their  children ;  this  however  is  by  no 
means  the  same  thing  as  bringing  them  up  as  thieves. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  dilBculty  in  obtaining  employment  fi)r  tiis 
voung  persons  on  their  discharge,  and  exertions  are  made  in  mdi  particalir 
instance  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  some  charitable  individual  in  the  neighbor* 
hood ;  such  as  are  placed  in  Paris  are  confided  to  M.  De  Berenger's  society; 
when  unable  to  obtain  work,  and  totally  friendless,  they  sometimes  come  biOE 
to  the  colony  and  ask  to  be  put  to  &eir  old  work,  an  hospitality  which  is 
accorded  until  a  place  is  found  tor  them.  M.  Delaunay  however  oonaiden  that 
the  case  of  the  orphans  requires  special  provision,  and  suggests  that  something 
might  be  done  for  them  on  the  tracts  of  unreclaimed  land  in  various  parti 
.  of  France,  which  are  the  property  of  the  state.  I  asked  him  if  they  ever 
socceded  in  gaining  the  affections  of  the  young  people  committed  to  their  cam: 
he  said  no,  the  numbers  were  too  large  for  the  teachers  to  establish  any  individ- 
ual hold.  Both  he  and  M.  Le  Blanc  expressed  themselves  strongly  against  some 
of  the  private  colonies,  as  being  mere  private  speculations  conduced  without 
any  real  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  children,  but  they  did  not  aflbot  to  place 
their  own  work  on  a  level  with  ICettray,  on  the  contrary  they  assigned  reasooi 
why  it  could  not  be  so :  the  refhse  rejected  by  the  private  colonies  as  being 
incurable  is  necessarily  sent  to  the  maison  centrale,  which  has  no  such  means 
of  purification  or  punishment :  M.  De  Metz  too  is  absolute  master,  he  may  spend 
his  money  as  he  likes,  and  may  make  any  changes  in  his  Bystem  and  try 
any  experiments  that  occur  to  him  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  good 
pleasure;  the  director  of  a  maison  centrale  on  the  contrary  has  a  limited 
sum  plaodd  at  bis  disposal,  for  every  sou  of  which  he  has  to  give  a  minnte 
account,  and  both  in  expenditure  and  general  management  he  is  tied  down  to  a  • 
strict  routine  in  which  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  haa  alone  the  power  to 
the  slightest  variation. 


BEFOBI  SCHOOL  OF  FETIT-QUETILLT. 

UMAM  movmm. 
BXPORT  or  1.  DUCPmAUX. 


The  reform  school  of  Petit-Qaeyillj  was  founded  ifi  1842,  by  M.  Lecoints^ 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Society  for  the  Assistance  of  Juvenile  Prisonen 
at  Bouen,  appealed  to  his  fellow  citizens  to  enable  him  to  commenoe  the  woric. 
He  raised  a  sufficient  sum  by  subscription,  and  in  September,  1842,  began  with 
flix  children  fix>m  the  prison  of  the  fiio^tre  at  Bouen.  After  a  time  tlie  number  waa 
doubled,  and  so  remained  for  more  than  two  years.  Toward  the  end  of  184^ 
IL  Lecointe  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  various  obstacles  which  had  impeded 
him,  and  gradually  increased  the  number  of  his  pupils,  until  it  is  now,,  (1861,) 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  They  are  all  juvenile  delinquents  under  art 
66  of  the  penal  code,  and  as  at  Mettray,  Petit-Bourg,  ftc.,  the  government 
pays  about  fourteen  cents  a  day  each  toward  their  nuontenanoe,  and  grants 
fourteen  dollars  as  an  outfit  for  each  pupil  at  entrance. 

The  school  comprises  four  divisions;  of  punishment,  of  probation,  of  reward, 
and  of  rehabilitation.  At  entrance,  all  are  ranked  in  the  first  class.  To  pass  ttom 
it  to  the  second,  or  firom  that  to  the  third,  the  pupil  must  have  escaped  receiving 
a  bad  mark  for  two  months.  For  entry  upon  the  roll  of  rehabilitation,  he  muai 
have  lived  irreproachably  for  six  consecutive  months.  Only  the  pupils  of  this 
hi^est  grade  are  permitted  to  go  into  town,  to  work  for  persons  outside  the 
premises,  and  to  take  grades  of  rank  according  to  their  conduct  The  dassifioa- 
tions  are  made  by  the  use  of  a  system  of  marks,  and  the  oolor  of  the  collars  of 
their  blouses  serve  to  distinguish  the  four  daasea  Those  in  the  division  of 
punishment — ^who  by  the  way  are  very  few  in  number — wear  a  yellow  ooUar; 
in  that  of  probation,  a  blue  one;  in  that  of  reward,  a  red  one;  in  that  of 
rehabilitation,  none  at  all  The  rewards  are  as  follows,  in  order :  Qood  marks ; 
entry  on  the  roll  of  reward ;  entry  on  the  roll  of  honor  and  rehabilitation ;  the 
right  of  electing  foremen ;  grades  for  good  oonduct ;  permission  to  labor  without 
the  premises ;  permission  to  do  errands  in  the  town ;  application  to  government 
for  liberation  and  employment  Punishments  are :  Bad  marks ;  suspension  of 
grade ;  descent  to  inferior  grade ;  degradation,  if  in  the  lowest  grade ;  dismission 
into  a  lower  division;  deprivation  of  amusement;  deprivation  of  privilege 
of  visiting  relatives;  entry  in  the  roll  of  punishment,  with  yellow  collar; 
confinement  to  bread  and  water;  sending  away  again  to  prison. 

Punishments  are  infiicted  by  a  Jury  of  pupils  whose  names  are  upon  the  rolls 
of  reward  and  rehabilitation.  The  oell  is  unknown,  neither  is  corporal  punish- 
ment in  use.  Every  Sunday,  after  service,  there  is  a  public  moral  examination. 
The  foremen  report  before  the  remaining  pupils,  who  are  called  upon  to  answer. 
If  necessary,  and  receive  punishment  or  reward,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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Tbe  papU*  sro  (Mf^j  emplojed  in  borticalton 
mora  prafllabU  to  tbe  institutiOQ  than  mj  mode  ol 
the  training  of  girdenort,  who  eaMj  find  titiialioili 

The  elemenlarj  iMtruction  iocludea  rosding,  wi 
meCic,  and  linear  drawing.  Borne  childreo  learn  al 
physiology.  Pupila  who  eta  read,  write  and  com 
geomotry,  applied  to  arta  and  trades,  aod  a  course 
treea.     One  of  the  foramen  inatnicU  in  cbujt^  moi 

Of  three  liandrad  and  slity  pupila  admitted  into  I 
one  hundred  and  ei^ty-eight  could  neither  read  qi 
a  little,  forty  could  read  pt«tl7  well  and  write  a  li 
that  the  intelligent  children  are  Tory  few  in  nam 
make  some  progrMs ;  Ibrty-flve  in  the  hundred  bc) 
orUiree  yean  after  entraac*,  and  at  tbe  age  of  ^ 
■t  their  UbcvBlJon,  only  know  bow  to  rmd  %  little 
d  them  become  smart  worionen,  and  able  to  n 
tniiwise  to  the  erperieoce  of  If  etb^,  PetJt-Botirg, 
it  ia  ohaerred  that  tha  graduatM  of  Petit-Qosvill] 
gardening,  to  ^adee. 

The  papik  are  divided  into  throe  platoons,  wi 
and  corporal  over  ench.  The  diadplina  of  the  eat 
ttHnbined  morements  are  made  to  the  arand  of  1 
sopper  inatroments  fbr  a  mllitaiy  ban± 

At  learing,  the  pupils  recdTO  acmie  aaaistanoc 
themselTOg  until  settled.  With  the  help  of  what  1 
tbe  institution  during  their  reairtenoB  in  it,  a  Auu 
lometiDies  reach  aa  much  M  ten  dollars  each,  and  wl 
is  flzed  by  the  director,  aooordlng  to  the  merits  am 
oondition  of  the  fimd. 

The  director  is  entraatad  with  the  charge  of  ] 
wbo  are  libenled.  Unfortunately  bis  nuDMCons  ( 
to  loep  trac^  of  them,  aa  lar  as  would  be  dasiiab 
rasnlts  of  the  traimng  of  the  school  Acoordini 
Oi^eeted  on  this  subjeM,  howerer,  he  eatimateB  tha 
flft«en  doDbtlU,  and  that  the  rest  oondnct  themael 

Snee  its  foundation,  el^^-Ave  popOa  hafe  bee 
six  hare  become  gBrdenora  and  nanayinen, 
taborere,  eleven  mechanica,  amongst  their  relativi 
bur  shoemakers,  two  cabinet  makara,  two  tail 
aoldiers,  dve  sailors ;  and  of  thirty,  no  inibrmatioa 
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A8ILE  AQRICOLE,  OR  RURAL  ASILUK. 

AT 

CERNAT,  NEAR  MULHAUSBN. 


Obrhat  is  a  town  in  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  eight  miles  from 
Mnlhausen,  with  a  population,  in  1852,  of  8997,  engaged  in  the  manufto- 
toring  of  cotton  and  linen  goods,  and  in  iron  and  copper  foundries.  The 
fbllowing  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Asile  Agrieole  of  this  town,  is  taken 
from  the  English  Journal  of  Education  for  1858,  and  credited  by  the 
editor  to  the  Guardian, 

I  recently  visited  at  Cernay,  (an  insignificant  place  between  Golmar  and 
Mulhouse,)  an  institution  called  an  AsHe  Agricole,  It  dififers  from  that  of  Mei- 
tray  and  others,  in  receiving,  not  condemned,  but  only  destitute  children,  and 
such  as  have  shown  evil  and  depraved  propensities.  In  1847,  a  few  benevolent 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  finding  pauperism  on  the  increase,  and  some 
sort  of  asylum  very  much  needed  for  the  reception  of  orphans,  and  the  children 
of  the  poor  allowed  to  contract  habits  of  idleness  and  mendicity,  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  to  open  a  place  of  this  kind.  A  society  was  formed,  and  a 
suitable  foimdation  fund  raised ;  a  house  and  a  piece  of  waste  land  were  hired, 
whither  each  member  was  entitled,  on  payment  of  100  fi-ancs  per  annum,  to 
send  an  orphan  or  neglected  child,  when  the  consent  of  the  parents  could  be 
obtained.  Secondary,  of  course,  to  religious  instruction,  the  great  means  of 
reformation  reUed  upon  was  agricultural  employment,  as  at  Mettray;  but  as 
here  no  absolute  criminality  could  be  inferred,  nor  punishment  supposed,  the 
family  system  was  much  more  freely  carried  out  With  this  view,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  niunber  of  children  should  not  exceed  thirty,  in  order  that  the 
personal,  and  as  &r  as  possible  paternal,  infiuence  of  the  director  over  each  in- 
dividual might  not  be  changed  into  the  mere  authority  of  a  governor  over  the 
mass.  The  extent  to  whi(£  this  principle  has  been  carried  out,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  establishment,  and  is  regarded  as  that  to  which  it 
IS  chiefly  indebted  for  its  successfbl  results.  The  contact  between  the  head  cKf 
the  house  and  eveiy  member  of  it  is  immediate  and  constant  When  I  went  to 
visit  the  place  with  a  member  of  the  society,  we  found  M.  Zweifel,  the  director, 
employed,  flail  in  hand,  in  thrashing  out  his  harvest,  surrounded  by  a  doeen  of 
his  children,  armed  with  the  same  instrument  The  whole  party  were  singing 
at  their  work,  and  merrier  or  happier  laborers  could  not  be  seen.  M.  Zweirol  is 
one  of  those  men  brought  up  in  the  severe  practical  school  of  Fellenberg  and 
Yehrli,  the  celebrated  Swiss  Agronomera,  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  any  thing. 
With  such  assistance  only  as  he  can  derive  from  one  or  two  of  the  eldest  boys, 
this  one  individual  transacts  the  entire  business  of  the  whole  establishment 
For  a  couple  of  hours,  morning  and  evening,  he  instructs  thirty  boys,  of  all  ages 
between  eight  and  seventeen,  some  of  whom  have  to  learn  their  letters,  whilst 
others  are  advanced  to  the  elements  of  kmd  surveying.  The  cahiers  shown  to 
me  of  their  writing,  drawing  of  ag^cultural  instruments  from  nature,  plans, 
tCj  Ac.,  were  most  remarkable,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  nearly  all  the 
pupils  are  handed  over  to  M.  Zweifel  in  a  state  of  the  lowest  degradation  and 
Ignorance. 

Dining  the  day  he  is  personally  engaged  with  them  in  every  description  of 
field  and  garden  labor.  By  the  e£forts  of  his  boys  and  his  own,  aided  only  by 
a  single  grown-up  form-servant,  a  large  portion  of  the  barren  plain  of  Cernay 
has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  high  cultivation ;  and  the  example  sot  of  better 
and  more  scientific  modes  of  agriculture  has  been  of  the  most  essential  service 
to  the  small  fanners  of  the  locality,  whilst  the  boon  of  providing  them  with 
steady  and  intelligent  laborers  is  universally  felt  and  acknowledged. 
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the  inmates  to  some  mechanical  pursuit,  and  after  the  evidence  of  suitable 
proficiency,  the  boys  were  apprenticed  to  a  master  in  the  branch  of  business,  or 
their  friends  assisted  to  find  them  employment  The  whole  number  of  children, 
admitted  up  to  1848,  was  upward  of  1400. 

In  1846,  Rev.  Sidney  Turner  was  appointed  resident  chaplain,  to  which 
oflBce  was  assigned  not  only  the  reUgious  but  general  superintendence.  In 
consequence  of  his  representations,  a  change  in  tlie  location,  organization  and 
employments  of  the  institution  was  effected.  Having  visited  Mettray,  and  other 
&rm  schools  of  the  same  character  in  France  and  Germany,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Paynter,  a  pohce  magistrate,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Society,  it  was  recommended  by  him  to  transfer  the  institution  to  the  coun- 
try, where  the  boys  could  be  taught  gardening,  agriculture,  and  out-door 
employment    In  his  report  for  1848  he  remarks: 

A  well  organized  country  establishment,  indeed,  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  especially  conducted  on  the  system  of  family  distribution  and  super- 
intendence, which  has  been  found  so  successfiil  at  Hamburg  and  at  Mettray, 
seems  to  promise  so  many,  and  such  varied  and  permanent  advantages,  as  may 
fully  justify  the  interest  which  the  more  active  members  of  your  body  have 
taken  in  it,  and  the  sympathy  which  has  been  so  widely  and  hberally  evinced  in 
the  success  of  your  efforts  among  the  well-wishers  to  the  juvenile  offender's 
reformation.  Many  of  tlie  most  serious  of  the  obstacles  that  impede  the 
good  working  of  a  large  London  School  of  industrial  and  religious  discipline, 
such  as  the  Philanthropic,  will  at  once  be  removed  or  greatly  lessened  by 
the  transfer  of  the  school  to  a  country  situation. 

In  London  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  boys  those  occasional  holidaySy  which 
are  so  useful  as  encouragements  to  their  industrial  exertions,  or  to  employ  them 
in  the  execution  of  commissions,  the  taking  out  letters,  &Cj  which  is  so  useful  as 
an  exercise  of  tlie  boy's  moral  responsibility,  and  train  him  to  deserve  the  tnwt 
and  confidence  of  others,  without  exposing  him  to  the  falling  in  with  his  former 
corrupt  associates,  and  renewing  their  connection  with  him.  The  boy  is  neces- 
sarily, for  the  most  part,  kept  secluded,  and  thus  brought  up  upon  an  artificiAl 
system ;  whereas,  after  a  short  interval  of  probation,  it  should  be  the  plan  of  the 
reform  school  that  receives  him,  to  make  all  his  habits  as  natural  as  possible, 
and  as  near  to  those  of  the  common  life  he  has  to  enter  into,  when  his  course  cf 
discipline  and  education  is  over,  as  a  proper  superintendence  and  observation  of 
his  conduct  will  admit  of. 

So  again  as  to  his  employment  In  a  London  school,  it  is  impossible  to  intro- 
duce any  but  the  commoner  and  more  sedentary  trades,  such  as  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  mat,  brush,  and  basket  making,  and  the  like ;  and  as  the  numbers  ad- 
mitted into  the  institution  increase,  and  the  boys  are  placed  out  earher  than 
formerly,  the  amount  of  employment  is  found  insufficient  to  give  them  that  fitU 
regular  occupation  which  is  so  essential  to  their  proper  training;  and  the  value 
of  the  boy's  work  is  greatly  diminished,  the  boy  leaving  the  workshop  almost  as 
soon  as  he  has  made  sufficient  progress  in  his  art  to  make  his  labor  profitable. 
Let  the  institution  be  a  large  one,  and  a  really  agricultural  one,  a  genuine  Fbrm 
School,  as  &r  as  possible,  both  self-supplying,  and  self-supporting,  and  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  m  ensuring  the  presence  of  that  most  essential  oonditiOB 
of  success — constant,  and  yet  varied  employment 

The  advantage  of  such  a  country  school  would  be  no  less  seen,  I  believe,  IR 
the  greater  opportunities  it  would  give  the  boy  trained  in  it  of  being  tuefid  la 
after  life,  and  so  of  earning  a  sufficient  maintenance. 

After  some  difficulty  in  procuring  an  eligiUe  sitoation,  an  estate  of  about  14% 

acres,  known  as  the  Red  Hill  fiirm,  near  Beigate,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  on 

the  Brighton  Railway,  was  obtained  on  a  lease  of  160  years,  with  the  priyilege 

of  purchase  at  any  time,  on  specified  terms.    BuUdings  were  erected  for  a 

dwelling  house  for  the  director,  a  fiirm  house  and  appurtenances,  a  chapel, 

•Gbool-room,  and  two  lodging  houses,  eadi  capable  of  aooommodating  filfy-dx. 

children  and  their  orerseen. 
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JUVENILE  CRIMINALS,  AT  RED  HILL, 
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The  Bchool  at  Red  Hill  was  rxmunenced  in  . 
Eion  of  three  lads ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  moi 
nbove  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  from  country 
the  year  there  had  been  adnailled  sixty-five  bi 
were  at  the  institution  in  London.  The  folk 
Bed  Hill  within  o  year  after  it  was  opeoed,  t 
tithed  in  Cliambcra'  Journal,  will  throw  light 
practical  working  of  the  instiluIioD. 

On  alighling  at  tbo  Red  Hill  stalioo,  we  wpre  lea 
wlia  r]r'>vu  UK  in  n  small  Tchlcle,  rery  oarefnily  and 
of  nmghisb  rood  lo  (he  ohaploin'g  rcsideoce,  into  wli 
by  nnnthor  youtli,  who  nDnanncud  as  to  our  host. 

'■  Suroly,"  I  said  wlivn  that  gentleman  Birived, "  n 


fully  01 

billB." 


'  wan  the  reply  ;  ' 
e  do  any  ot 


iTlcted  01 


'i      — 


On  aJvoDciiig  to  s  sort  of  baloooy  to  took  around 
ti>j>  of  ono  of  tliat  low  rnii^  of  emincnceg  known  as 
sn  extcneirc,  a  cheerful  and  ptoluresquo  landMspe  b 
the  left  Etood  a  pretty  group  of  buildlngii,  compriaii 
and  tM-n  houavs.  each  lo  contain  wity  boy*;  the  fbol 
ing  been  laid  by  Prlnc«  Albert  nu  longer  ago  than  t 
preteiiiliiie  but  buteful  Gothiu  ediliocs,  relieved,  aa 
of  thick  fulinge,  which  Btrelched  away  at  intern^  Ic 
gave  a  »;ylvjui,  olJ-Engllsb  obnracler  to  the  Eeene, 
deared  to  the  memory  of  mnny  an  emigrant  n-hea  h 
Antipodes.  In  front,  in  a  delt,  beyond  a  enlting  thrtr 
Railway  passes,  and  half-hiddenbyt^  trees,  the  liirm 
on  the  furm,  ore  acoommodateil,  partially  revealed  iti 
in  which  the  bniliff  of  the  estate  Uies,  waa  mare  pla 

Dotted  about  the  Girin^f  which  our  terraced  po 
mipervision — were  groups  of  juvenile  laboren  stes 
small  party  were  grubbing  a  hedge,  tbelr  captain  o 
heap  of  the  refuse ;  a  detachment  of  two  was  settinj 
tion  of  a  carpenter;  a  tliird  group  vroi  digging  a 
found  to  bo  ejtremcly  hard  clay ;  and  *  fourtti  was  i 
also  si'C  flitting  In  and  fro,  immediately  about  tlie  fa 
small  figures,  employed  in  those  little  odd  jobs  that  tl 
feeding  of  pigs,  the  grooming  of  horses,  and  the  ata 
deniifiis  of  a  farm-steading.  Tho  systoniaUo  ootivit 
estate,  aod  (he  good  order  in  which  every  thing  appi 
established  than  a  reeenUy-enlered  farm. 

Having  l>een  gratified  with  this  soene,  we  desoendt 
rercroDd  host,  lo  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  operMiM 
m  that  the  extent  of  the  Iknn  is  no  more  ibaa  140  ■ 
lie  hoped,  with  some  additions  readily  obtainable,  tha 
be  eventnally  trained  upon  it.  It  appeaia  to  have  bi 
pvpoae.    lleM  usn»  inahide  nay  variaty  el  mA,  i 
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donbfieflB  gave  the  name  to  the  hill  over  which  it  is  chiefly  spread.  The  mor^ 
stubborn  part  of  the  estate  will  not  only  supply  what  is  chiefly  required — ^labor — 
but  wUl  also  be  the  means  of  instructing  the  pupils  in  the  proper  method  of  culti- 
vating consolidated  soils ;  while  the  modes  of  dealing  with  lighter  land  will  be 
exemplified  in  the  more  friable  sandy  earths. 

While  approaching  the  nearest  knot  of  young  laborers,  it  happened  that  the 
recollection  of  a  visit  I  had  paid  some  years  ago  to  the  town-house  of  the  society 
arose  vividly  in  my  mind.  I  remembered  well,  that  although  generally  healthy, 
some  of  the  boys  seemed  pale,  and  when  you  addressed  them,  answered  furtively, 
and  did  not  look  straight  into  your  face.  Bat  the  ruddy,  smiling  countenance 
which  was  now  turned  up  to  return  the  pastor's  greeting,  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  what  I  had  noticed  on  the  previous  occasion.  It  beamed  with  health  and 
pleasure :  the  first  due  to  a  free  life  in  the  country,  changed  from  a  pent-up  ex- 
istence in  town ;  and  the  latter  to  the  affiible  kindness  of  his  treatment.  The  boy 
was  '*  puddling' '  (ramming  earth  round  the  foundation  of )  a  gate-post,  and  replied 
to  certain  suggestions  respecting  his  mode  of  doing  his  task  in  a  frank,  fearleoi, 
but  perfectly  respectful  mauncr.  We  pamed  on  to  the  hedge-grubbing.  This  m 
hard  work,  and  the  boys  were  plying  away  manfully.  Will  lent  force  to  every 
stroke  of  the  pick,  and  every  incision  of  the  ax.  The  moment  the  director  came 
in  sight,  a  smile  rose  to  every  face.  A  large,  spreading,  obstinate  root  was  giving 
a  couple  of  the  young  grubbers  a  vast  deal  of  tat>uble,  and  the  superior,  supposing 
the  boys  were  not  going  about  their  task  in  the  best  manner,  suggested  an  altera- 
tion in  their  plan.  It  was  pleasing  to  see,  instead  of  a  servile  or  a  doffged  acqui- 
escence in  this  hint,  that  the  elder  lad  at  once  gave  his  reasons  for  the  mode  he 
had  chosen  for  unearthing  the  root.  A  short  argument  ensued  between  the  mas- 
ter and  pupil,  which  ended  in  the  decision  that  the  latter  was  right.  This  showed 
the  terms  on  which  these  two  individuals — ^who  miffht  be  described  as  antipodes 
in  station,  in  morals,  and  in  intellect — stood  towards  each  other.  The  law  of 
kindness  (the  only  code  practiced  here)  had  brought  both  into  perfect  rapport. 
No  restraint  existed,  except  that  imposed  by  propriety  and  respect.  The  monitor 
or  captain  of  this  group  was  also ''  drawn  out"  by  our  cicerone  to  explain  the 
means  by  which  he  kept  up  ventilation  in  the  burning  heap  which  he  was  replen- 
ishing with  refuse.  This  he  did  not  manage  very  scientifically,  but  in  a  manner 
which  showed  he  thoroughly  understood  the  principles  of  combustion,  and  that 
his  mind,  as  well  as  his  hands,  were  engaged  in  the  task. 

At  Red  Hill  free  intercourse  is  cultivated  and  courted.  No  discipline  is  en- 
forced which  involves  punishment  so  severe  as  to  be  much  dreaded,  and  not  the 
slightest  restraint  upon  personal  liberty  is  imposed.  Any  boy  is  free  to  leave  the 
farm  if  he  chooses  to  make  his  escape ;  there  is  neither  wall,  nor  bolt,  nor  bar  to 
hinder  him.  Five  instances  only  of  desertion  have  occurred  since  the  school  hat 
been  in  actual  operation.  Of  these  misguided  youths,  who  were  all  of  the  yoonff* 
est  class  of  inmates,  three  have  returned  of  their  own  accord,  begging  to  be  agam 
admitted ;  two  others  were  sent  back  by  their  friends,  the  desire  of  seeing  whom 
was  the  motive  of  their  elopement.  Although  the  Labor  is  severe,  the  clerical 
chief  has  managed  to  instill  into  those  under  his  charge  a  patient  endurance,  if 
not  a  love  of  it,  and  a  tolerance  of  the  restraints  it  imposes,  far  superior  to  the 
temptations  of  the  miserable  lawless  liberty  of  their  previous  career  of  crime.  It 
should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  lads  in  the  Farm  School  have  all  suflered 
for  their  oflenses,  by  imprisonment,  or  some  other  penalty,  before  their  admissioQ 
to  it,  and  come  mostly  as  volunteers  under  the  impulse  of  repentance,  and  a  de- 
sire to  do  better  for  themselves.  The  "  colons''  of  Mettray,  on  the  contrary,  are 
all  *^  deteuAs" — are  literally  convicts  still  under  the  sentence  and  restraint  of  law. 

*'  Those  boys  whom  we  have  left,''  I  remarked,  **  are  possibly  the  best-dispoeed 
in  the  school,  and  never  were  deeply  dyed  in  crime  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  was  the  reply, "  among  them  are  youths  who  have  not  only 
been  frequently  convicted  and  imprisoned  for  felonies,  but  were,  before  coming 
here,  habitually  addicted  to  firaltB  which  the  laws  do  not  punish.  They  seldom 
spoke  without  an  imprecation,  were  frequently  intoxicated,  and  were  guilty  o' 
other  vices,  which  one  would  imagine  their  youth  precluded  them  from  indulffing 
in.  Yet  yon  now  find  them  expressing  themselves  with  propriety,  and  oon&ot- 
ing  themselves  quite  as  well  as  most  of  the  fium-boys  in  this  parish." 

At  the  extremity  of  the  estate,  beyond  the  bailiff's  boose,  was  a  party  of 
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TQBnger  boys  digging  a  licli]  of  abstlnate  cUj  nearly 
llie  roperidteiiduDt,  who  directed  their  operatiuns.  g 
for  pereeverance,  and  added,  that  he  wbs  some  timi 
dUplayod  by  the  boys  irlit'n  Isnn-tools  were  first  put 
their  prcTious  mode  of  lifo  prortd  Ihi'y  could  nevei 
delving,  draining,  Irimmtng  hedgerows,  im.,  yet  the 
displayed  when  set  about  such  work  for  the  first  tim 
whoBo  former  eipericnoe  had  lain  among  oountiy  pi 
greatly.  The  truth  Is,  the  schemes  and  coDtrlTan 
Wert. — in  which  these  lads  were  forced  to  engage  to 
old  mude  of  life,  hare  a  temlency  to  sharpen  their  wi 
leclti.  As  the  moot  hardeDed  metal  takes  the  higheflt 
thoroughly  refoniicd  aud  trained,  are  most  often  the  I 
To  each  their  benij:;naDt  pastor  gave  a  kind  word, 
sItc  of  disapprohalion  for  somt.-  fault ;  of  which  he  poii 
ues  with  such  ploin  and  oon'incing  reasoning,  that  '' 


He  hod  maoifi^stly  tried  to  study  each  character,  a 
■nit  its  peculiarities,  using  such  means  of  cure  as  wi 
special  moral  diBcaocs  under  which  the  patient  happei 

In  tills  lies  the  true  secret  of  all  reformatory  effort 
As  in  mcdieino,  so  in  morals  muuh  depends  upon  adi 
oharacter  and  kind  of  disease.  To  bring  every  sort  of 
mode  of  treatment,  or  one  set  of  rules,  is  as  irrationa 
treat  hzB  patients  in  elaasL-a,  and  administer  to  eaoh  ch 
ing  con  be  more  plain,  than  that,  lo  cure  immorality, 
be  addroiecd  ;  and  Ihia  in  impossible,  or  at  most  in^ 
tics  of  each  moral  ailment  is  not  studied,  and  where  oi 
is  followed. 

Conversing  on  thia  topic,  we  arrived  at  the  font 
scholars  engaged  in  a  variety  of  home  duties — from  1 
monding  stucliings,  in  which  useful  avocation  we  dctc 

In  the  evening,  at  mi,  the  hoys  were  assembled  in 
tion  and  prayers.  An  additional  interest  was  oocosio 
the  resident  chaplain  liaviug  only  Ihe  day  before  rolui 
Meltray.  After  a  prayer,  and  the  reading  and  eipoailj 
from  the  TL'Blomcnl,  he  gave  the  assembly  an  accoun 
read  the  answer  to  nn  address  he  had  token  over  to  ll 
•elves,  which  we  translut^  as  follows : 


"Tut  Bova 


CoLONT  IT  MSTT 

Fabh-Schoi 


"  DiAK  Fa  [END*  AND  BaOTII 

yoor  respected  directors,  have 

you  how  much  plen!<ure  u'c  felt  when  Mr.  Glodslont 

the  hrm-school,  read  to  us  your  address. 

"  Thanks,  dear  frii-mls,  for  this  generous  impnlsc  < 
well  understood  our  fiilinga.  Tcs,  we  are — wo  shall 
The  same  love  of  wlial  i»  good  animates  us  both. 

''  Tears  of  joy  and  th.-iiikTulnt-ss  glistened  in  oar  e; 
wishes  for  us;  and  our  honored  and  eicellent  direo 
tellies  and  M.  Demeti,  have  been  equally  moved  by  tl 
indeed  noble  and  Christian. 

"  Dear  hrolhen,  h'c  all  owe  much  to  God,  who  has  d 
by  whom  both  we  and  you  are  superintended.  Do  j 
the  founders  of  bolh  our  ochoola.  Let  us  pray  lor  i 
welfare  of  the  asylums  which  they  have  opened.  1 
night  before  God,  think  of  ilb  in  France,  who,  on  cor 
tiotia  a  prayer  for  you  in  England. 

'^^  us,  you  suy  you  hove  erred — yon  have  knowi 
teaolTed  to  havo  dune  with  yoor  past  life  of  d 
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in  this,  dear  firiends,  for  the  providence  of  God  has  sent  yoa  eDligbtened  and 
Christian  friends.  Ton  have  found  in  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Turner  what  we 
have  found  in  our  worthy  founders  and  directors.  Let  us  follow  their  leasona. 
So  shall  we  march  among  the  foremost  in  the  path  of  honor  and  virtue  in  whioh 
they  lead  us. 

*^  Dear  friends,  we  form  this  day  an  affectionate  alliance  with  you— one  that  shall 
last.  The  ring  which  our  directors  send  will  be  the  substantial  symbol  of  this 
union  of  our  hearts  with  yours.  Tou  will  sec  these  words  engraved  on  it,  *■  God, 
honor,  union,  recollection' — ^words  which  are  our  motto.  Let  them  be  also 
yours.  Let  us  be  grateful.  Let  us  join  together  in  strife  against  what  is  evil. 
Let  us  support  one  another  in  what  is  good.    Let  us  love  each  other  to  the  end. 

*^  Dear  friends  and  brothers,  health  and  happiness  to  you  all. 
(Signed  by  the  elder  brothers  and  monitors,) 

"  Lanos,  Bellonbt,  Anget,  Mauchin,  Guy,  Josset. 
Mari,  Collot,  Sodvigne,  Hebert,  Cuevauer.'^ 

This  was,  the  bearers  of  it  were  assured,  the  veritable  composition  of  the  sub- 
scribing boys.  It  was  read  on  this  occasion  amidst  the  most  profound  attention. 
When  the  assembly  broke  up,  the  lads  separated  to  their  play-ground  in  an  or- 
derly manner.  The  young  groom,  however,  departed  for  the  stable  to  prepare 
the  vehicle  for  our  departure ;  for  our  most  interesting  visit  was  nearly  over. 

In  a  parting  conversation  with  the  resident  chaplain,  he  told  us  that  thirty-siz 
reformed  boys  had  already  been  sent  to  Algoa  Bay ;  and  that,  despite  the  storm 
of  disaffection  raised  in  Cape  Colony  against  the  introduction  of  convicts,  the  lads 
were  well  received.  They  had  scarcely  stepped  on  shore,  before  every  one  of 
them  was  engaged,  and  the  accounts  since  received  of  them  were  highly  &vor- 
able. 

Although  the  important  results  which  will  assuredly  flow  from  this  experiment 
can  only  be  carried  out  by  the  extension  of  its  plans,  yet  large  numbers  of  pupils 
in  such  establishments  would,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given,  be  an  evil.  Cen- 
tralization and  generalization  would  be  as  inevitable  as  they  are  much  to  be 
dreaded.  To  do  any  good,  the  mind  of  each  boy  must  be  influenced  separately ; 
and  in  a  large  school,  this  would  be  impossible  for  one  superintendent  to  accom- 
plish. The  Philanthropic  School  is  now  within  manageable  bounds,  and  the  chap- 
lain knows  each  lad  almost  as  intimately  as  he  does  his  own  children ;  but  when 
the  establishment  is  extended  to  500  pupils,  as  is  contemplated,  much  of  his  influ- 
ence over  individuals  will  cease.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  intended  to  make  each 
*'  family''  consist  of  sixty  individuals,  guided  by  a  master  (with  an  assistant)  and 
his  wife.  The  softening  restraint  instinctively  imposed  by  the  mere  presence  of 
a  woman — setting  aside  her  higher  influences— will  be  most  beneficial.  Much— 
all,  we  may  venture  to  say — will,  however,  depend  upon  the  tact,  temper,  de- 
meanor, and  patience  of  these  most  important  functionaries.  It  is  here,  inaeed, 
that  the  point  of  difficulty  in  effecting  the  reformation  of  vicious  habits  and  im- 
pulses in  the  young  presents  itself.  Kearly  all  reformatory  syHems  have  &iled 
from  the  unskilfulness,  from  the  want  of  long-suffering  forbearance,  and  of  prompt 
but  kindly  firmness,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  task  of  reformation  has  been 
oonfided.  It  is  the  possession  of  these  qualities  by  the  reverend  principal,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  which  has  brought  about  the  pleasing  state  of  Uiings  we  have 
described  at  the  Red  Hill  Farm,  and  we  look  with  some  anxiety  to  the  time  when, 
notwithstanding  his  general  supervision,  the  smallost  of  his  functions  will  have  to 
Im  delegated. 

As  we  arrived  at  the  Red  Hill  railway  station  for  our  return  journey  some  time 
before  the  train  started,  we  employed  tne  interval  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
character' the  Philanthropic  boys  bore  among  their  neighbors,  who,  we  were  pre- 
viously informed,  had  at  first  looked  upon  the  new  colony  with  dread.*  Every 
account  we  received  was,  we  are  happy  to  find,  &vorable :  the  ex-criminals  had 
not  occasioned  a  single  complaint. 

*  A  bargain  had  nearly  been  eoneluded  at  one  time  for  a  farm  to  the  north  of  the  metropo- 
lis ;  but  BO  great  waa  the  horror  of  the  eontiguoua  gentry,  that  one  of  them  actually  preaenud 
the  eocietj  with  a  donation  of  XIOOO,  on  condition  that  the  ecene  of  reformatory  operatioiit 
should  be  removed ;  and  aecordiagly  it  was  shifted  to  Surrey. 


QOVERNMExNTAL  PRISON  FOR  JUVENILE  CRIMINALS. 

AT 

PARKHURST  PRISON,  ISLE  OP  WIGHT 


**  This  is  a  penal  establishment  for  boys  who  have  been  sentenced  to  transportation, 
usnally  between  the  aps  of  10  and  18,  but  even  at  8  or  9  many  have  been  thus  sen- 
tenced, with  a  view  of  getting  them  here,  and  not  long  ago  there  were  as  many  as  60 
or  70  at  this  tender  age.  On  the  boy's  first  arrival  at  the  prison  he  is  placed  in  a  pro- 
bationary ward,  where  he  is  kept  in  separate  confinement  for  4  months  or  more.  Du- 
ring this  time  he  is  not  allowed  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  other  boys,  but  for  at 
least  five  hours  he  is  at  diflferent  times  in  the  presence  of  others,  either  for  exercise, 
instruction,  or  religious  service,  and  during  the  time  he  is  in  his  cell,  he  is  supplied 
with  occupation  and  books,  and  is  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  establishment.  This 
is  not,  therefore,  a  stringent  separate  system.  The  boys  appear  in  good  spirits,  cheer- 
ful and  happy,  nor  does  their  health  in  any  way  suffer ;  inaeed,  boys  have  frequently 
asked  to  go  back  to  the  probationary  ward  after  having  left  it,  from  feeling  there  a  de- 
gree of  security  from  temptation  to  commit  prison  offences,  and  consequently  to  incur 
punishment.  After  this  the  boys  are  placed  together  where  they  learn  trades,  and 
converse  or  play  with  each  other,  under  the  eye  of  warders — the  meals  being  taken 
together,  360  in  a  large  hall.  The  boys  remain  at  Parkhurst  from  2  to  3  years,  some- 
times longer,  during  this  time  a  highly  favorable  change  is  generally  perceptible  in  the 
whole  disposition  of  the  boy ;  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  firat  and  second 
year,  and  a  still  greater  difference  between  the  third  and  the  former  year.  The  state 
of  health  has  been  remarkably  good,  only  fourteen  deaths  having  occurred  during  8 
yeara,  among  nearly  1,200  boys.  On  leaving  Parkhurst  they  are  generally  sent  to  the 
colonies,  and  much  depends  on  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  there  placed.  In 
Western  Australia,  there  is  an  officer  of  the  government,  styled  the  Guardian  of  Juve- 
nile Emigrants,  who  is  appointed  to  apprentice  the  boys  and  to  see  that  the  conditions 
of  the  indentures  are  fulfilled,  visiting  them  once  in  six  months.  It  is  feared  that  in 
other  colonies  such  provision  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  that  the  boys  are  conse- 
quently exposed,  on  arriving,  to  much  danger  of  falling  back  into  dishonest  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  Excellent  reports  have  been  received  recently  of  the  conduct 
of  boys  sent  out  to  Western  Australia ; — of  62  boys,  50  were  firat-rete  lads,  but  12, 
about  l*5th,  were  very  troublesome,  and  great  difficulty  was  felt  in  disposing  of  them. 
This  has  also  been  experienced  in  making  satisfactory  arrangements  for  those  sent 
very  young  to  Parkhurat,  who  after  passing  through  the  appointed  time,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  requisite  instruction,  were  not  old  enough  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  having  a 
orison  brand  affixed  to  them,  could  not  be  otherwise  placed  out.  For  such  cases,  Ck>L 
Jebb  feels  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  provide  District  Penal  Schools  similar  to 
Parkhurat,  where  they  could  be  properly  arranged  for,  leaving  only  the  boys  above  the 
age  of  15  to  come  into  the  hands  of^  government  for  transportation.'* 

Thus  far  the  establishment  would  seem  a  good  one,  were  it  restricted  to  such  boys 
of  15  or  16  and  upwards,  as  have  so  thoroughly  resisted  every  attempt  to  reform  them, 
that  their  absolute  removal  from  society  is  the  only  safeguard  from  their  evil  influence 
on  it.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  young  boys,— of  the  female  convicts  altogether  ? 
These  have  been  quite  uncared  for  in  the  provision  made  for  the  older  bojrs. 

Above  2000  of  the  annual  fresh  supply  of  male  juvenile  delinquents  are  under  the 
■ge  for  Parkhurat.  Mr.  Neison's  statistic  tables  show  that,  during  the  9  yean  for 
which  the  tables  are  drawn,  females  constituted  one-fiflh  of  the  total  tried  at  assises ; 
about  one-fourth  of  the  summarily  convicted,  and  of  the  whole  number  re-committed, 
one-third  were  females.  But  of  those  14  yean  of  age  and  under,  only  between  one- 
■eventh  and  one-eighth  were  giris.  A  yet  more  striking  faet  ia  derivable  from  a  paper 
delivered  into  the  Lords*  Committee  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Chalmen,  €k>Temor  of  Aberdeen 
Prison.  The  percentage  of  female  prisonen  in  all  the  prisons  of  Scotland,  is  neariy 
one  half;  of  juvenile  female  prisonen  under  17,  between  one-fifth  and  one-eixth  7  bat 
&»  per  centage  of  re^otnmiUants  of  juvenile  female  prieonere  i$  greater  hy  one-half  than 
tliat  of  males.  This  statistic  fact  would  indicate  that  yotmg  girls  are  generally  much 
less  prone  to  crime  than  boys  of  the  same  age,  but  that  their  tendency  to  it  rapidly 
iiiereases  with  their  age,  and  that  when  they  have  once  embarked  in  a  criminal  career* 
they  become  more  thoroughly  hardened  than  the  other  sex.  The  correctness  of  these 
painful  results  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  Bishon  of  Tasmania  before  the  Lordi. 
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After  speaking  of  the  fearful  condition  of  the  female  conTicts  in  the  cokmiet,  whidi 
surpasses  in  degradation  and  vice  even  that  of  the  men  he  adds : — 

**  Female  felons  are  so  bad,  because,  before  a  woman  can  become  a  felon  at  aH  dit 
must  have  fallen  much  lower,  have  unlearnt  much  more,  have  become  much  more  lost 
and  depraved  than  a  man.  Her  difficulty  of  regaining  her  self-respect  is  proportioo- 
•Uy  greater.  There  is  nothing  to  fall  back  upon — no  one  to  look  to.  I  believe  that 
the  experience  of  almost  every  parish  priest  in  England  would  lead  him  to  the  conchh 
sion  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  in  our  village  girls  are  kept  straight,  not  so 
much  by  their  own  eood  principle,  as  by  the  check  imposed  upon  them  throogfa  the 
dread  of  shame,  the  fear  ol  fathers,  mothers,  friends  and  relations.  Let  that  check  be 
once  removed,  and  their  future  progress  is  rapidly  downward.  When  they  go  out  u 
convicts  every  thing  is  gone,  every  restraint  is  removed,  they  can  fall  no  lower.** 

An  experienced  temperance  advocate  has  stated  that,  while  the  cases  of  drunken 
men  who  have  become  reformed  and  steady  teetotalers  have  come  very  frequently  be- 
fore him,  he  has  never  known  an  instance  of  a  woman,  given  to  intoxication,  being  rcsSy 
converted ;  this  will  probably  be  common  experience.  The  records  of  the  teacher's 
journal  are  quite  in  accordance  with  these  painful  facts. 

'*  One  little  eirl  only,  at  all  connected  with  our  school,  has  been  taken  before  ths 
magistrates,  while  such  occurrences  among  the  boys  are  frequent  We  have  not,  thra, 
in  tne  school,  the  criminal  class  of  girls,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  the  sisters  of  ths 
boys  who  have  been  convicted  of  theft;  that  many  girls  who  are  already  knomi 
thieves,  exist  in  Bristol,  the  weekly  police  reports  sufficiently  show ;  Imt  these  wiU  mi 
come  to  school.  Nor  will  the  low  and  degraded  girls  that  infest  the  neighboihood ;  in 
the  early  period  of  the  school  several  of  these  came  for  a  time,  but  have  since  disooo- 
tinued.  The  girls  who  attend  are  rather  the  very  poor  and  low,  than  the  vicious. 
Their  general  appearance  usually  strikes  stranjeiers  as  superior  to  what  would  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  school ;  this  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  gins  are  more  easily 
able  to  improve  their  dress  by  their  industral  habits,  and  also  that  girls  are  mote 
quickly  susceptible  of  improvement  than  boys.  Any  effort,  therefore,  eoon  telb  ot 
taem ;  but  this  very  flexibility  of  nature,  renders  them  more  liable  to  fall  when  under 
bad  influence.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  call  out  their  intellectoal 
powers  than  those  of  the  boys,  and  thus  to  interest  them  in  their  lessons  ;  this  arises 
not  only  from  the  difference  in  their  natures,  but  from  the  circumstance  tbst  while  tbe 
boys  have  been  sharpening  their  powers  by  roving  the  streets,  the  girls  have  been  cos- 
fined  to  their  wretched  home.  The  dullness  and  stupidity  they  manifest,  united  with 
great  vulgarity,  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  improvement,  but  persevering  efibrtshis 
none  much  for  them.** 

When  we  reflect  that  the  early  moulding  of  the  young  child's  mind  depends  almoil 
entirely  on  the  mother,  and  that  these  neglected  children,  who  are  in  great  danger  of 
joining  the  criminal  class,  if  they  have  not  done  so,  are  to  become  the  parents  of  the 
next  generation,  surely  express  provision  should  be  made  for  their  tnining  and  refona- 
ation.  As  yet  they  have  been  unprovided  for  by  the  government,  and  Psrkhuxst  only 
exists  for  the  boys. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  from  public  documents  how  far  the  juvenile  pris- 
on at  Parkhurst  is  fulfilling  its  mission.  As  confinement  here  is  the  only  authoriicd 
mode  of  disposing  of  young  transports,  rather  than  subjecting  them  to  the  system 
adopted  for  adults.  Sergeant  Adams  frequently  sent  juvenile  offenders  to  it,  before  dit 
rules  of  admission  were  defined,  yet  this  is  the  opinion  he  expressed  of  the  InstitotioQ 
before  the  Lords  in  1847  : 

"  J  was  about  three  weeks  ago  at  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  They  there  set 
upon  the  principle  of  cooping  up,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  mistaken  one.  They  have  40 
solitary  cells,  and  every  child  who  is  sent  to  Parkhurst  is  locked  up  in  one  of  thoit 
cells  for  four  months  after  he  goes.  I  call  it  solitary ;  perhaps  the  word  *separmte'  it 
the  term  used,  but  it  is  solitary  in  this  respect,  that  ho  is  there  for  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  the  exception  of  when  he  is  in  chapel,  and  two  hoars  when  be  is  el 
school,  where  he  is  in  such  a  pen  that  he  can  see  nobody  but  the  minister.  His  nli 
employment  is  kniuing,  and  reading  good  books.  No  good  conduct  can  make  him 
there  less  than  four  months,  and  if  his  conduct  is  not  good,  he  is  there  until  his  coadaot 
is  good.  At  this  time  there  are  several  boys  who  have  been  in  those  cells  from  aiz  l» 
twelve  months.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  can  only  make  them  sullen.  ♦  ♦  WhsB  tkl 
prison  was  first  established,  the  boys  were  allowed  occasionally  a  gams  of  play;  thil 
jMs  entirely  put  an  end  to.  Within  the  last  three  months  they  have  been  aUowed  €•• 
^ually  to  play  at  leap-frot^,  but  no  other  game.    Of  course,  if  (rays  fti«  allo««d  li 
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play  at  leap-frog  and  no  other  game,  leap-frog  will  be  the  only  game  at  which  they  will 
not  care  to  play.  I  asked  what  were  the  rewards  held  out  for  good  conduct,  and  thev 
told  rne  the  only  rewards  were  permission  to  attend  the  evening  school,  and  the  prin- 
lege  of  going  to  the  governor  to  get  information  of  their  friends.  Why,  one  half  of 
them  have  no  friends  to  ask  after,  and  as  to  the  other  half,  the  less  they  know  of  them 
the  better.  The  privilege  also  of  attending  evening  school,  though  a  great  and  pro];>er 
one,  might  be  rendered  more  valuable  if  accompanied  by  the  privilege  of  half  a  holi- 
day, and  a  game  of  cricket.  That  they  can  benave  ill  in  their  solitary  cell  is  quite 
clear,  because  otherwise  a  boy  could  not  be  there  for  twelve  months ;  but  what  that  ill 
behavior  is,  or  what  the  good  behavior  is,  I  did  not  ask,  for  I  thought  I  ought  not  to 
pry  into  those  questions." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  prison  expressed  by  a  benevolent  and  experienced  man. 
Lei  us  turn  for  further  particulars  to  the  printed  reports  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

"The  number  of  prisoners,  79,  sent  back  to  Milbank  for  transportation  in  1846, 
was,  from  peculiar  circuni!<ilances,  unusually  great.  A  number  of  ill-disposed  and  dis- 
contented boys  having  been  discovered,  who  manifested  no  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  course  of  instruf  tion  and  training  pursued  at  Parkhurst,  but  mischievously  cm- 
ployed  themselves  in  unfettlmg  and  pervertimr  others,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  re- 
move the  greater  portion  of  them  in  the  month  of  April,  and  the  salutary  effect  of 
that  step  has  been  very  apparent  since  that  time  in  the  improved  conduct  of  the  re- 
maining prisoners.  The  other  individuals  returned  for  transportation  were  boys,  who 
having  repeatedly  incurred  minor  punishments  for  misconduct,  had  been  placed  in  the 
penal  class,  and  while  there,  did  not  evince  any  real  desire  to  amend." 

It  seems,  then,  that  after  some  years  of  experience,  sufficient  moral  power  was  not 
obtained  to  control  as  many  as  79,  who  were  therefore  sent  back  to  people  another 
country.  At  Mettrai,  the  number  of  morally  incurable  was,  even  from  the  earliest 
times,  only  occasionally  one  or  two.  We  sec  also  that  even  this  strict  penal  disci- 
pline cannot  preserve  the  less  vicious  from  moral  contamination,  from  "  ill-disposed 
and  discontented  boys."  The  last  report  will  show  whether  any  great  progress  in 
moral  influence  has  been  made  in  five  years.     The  Governor  reports  : — 

"The  numl>er  of  attempts  to  escape  has  been  very  large  this  last  year,  (1849,)  34 
prisoners  in  all  have  run  away,  30  of  these  while  out  at  farm  labor.  All  of  them, 
nowever,  were  speedily  re-captured.  None  of  the  boys  who  made  these  attempts  had 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  any  hope  or  expectation  that  they  would  really  be  able  to  se- 
cure their  liberty  ;  but  having  found  that  two  boys  who  had  run  from  the  land,  and  had 
committed  a  robbery  previous  to  their  re-capture,  were  removed  to  Winchester  Gaol, 
thev  determined  to  try  to  get  relief  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  from  the  restraint 
and  di:$cipline  of  Parkhurst,  which  they  found  to  be  intolerably  irksome.  Having  no 
power  of  forethought  or  rational  consideration,  they  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  an  un- 
loundcd  notion,  that  any  change  from  Parkhurst  would  be  for  the  better." 

When  a  youth  who  had  twice  attempted  to  escape  from  his  former  confinement,  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  make  a  similar  effort  at  Mettrai,  he  replied,  "hecaus*  there  are  no 
walb ;"  from  that  penal  asylum  there  have  been  for  many  years  no  escapes;  here 
there  are  "  enclosures  long  believed  to  be  impassable,"  sentinels  with  loaded  guns,  and 
a  certainty  that  there  is  no  possible  escape  from  the  island  ?  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  district  are  in  constant  fear  of  finding  runaways  in  their  houses,  nor  is  the 
apprehension  diminished  hy  the  fact  of  two  conflagrations  having  been  kindled  by  the 
prisoners  during  the  last  year.  Why  does  this  state  of  feeling  exist  at  Parkhurst? 
The  Visitors  give  in  their  report  a  sufficient  cine  to  it. 

*'  Among  youths  such  as  are  confined  at  Parkhurst,  who  are  precocioas  without  ex- 

Ksrience,  very  restless  and  adventurous  without  being  guided  by  reason,  very  excita- 
e,  credulous  when  one  of  themselves  asserts  a  fact,  or  advances  a  proposal,  yet  sus- 
picious of  all  that  may  be  stated  or  urged  by  their  officers,  even  to  an  extent  that  could 
nsjdly  be  believed  by  those  who  did  not  continually  watch  the  workings  of  their  minds, 
it  is  most  difficult  to  make  them  understand  what  is  for  their  inmiediate,  as  well  as 
their  prospective  benefit." 

What  wonder  is  it,  that  with  such  a  state  of  feeling,  with  nothing  to  exercise  and 
give  free  vent  to  their  "  restless  and  adventurous  "  spirit,  with  no  "  direct  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  stimulus  in  the  way  of  remuneration  for  work  efficiently  done,"  their 
pent  up  energies  should  break  out  into  frequent  acts  of  disrespect  to  the  officers,  vio- 
lence, wanton  damage  of  property,  and  even  theft,  as  well  as  diaotdei  axid  vtOo&f^A,^ 
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taOdng,  for  which  an  average  of  445  boys  incurred,  in  1844,  4105  sepwata  pontik- 
mento,  (among  them  165  whippings,)  making  an  average  of  above  10  per  diem!  If 
the  governor  ia  able  to  state  in  the  last  report,  that  the  behavior  of  the  majority  "  wai 
generally  quiet,  orderly,  and  obedient ;  he  feels  obliged  to  add  : — 

"  That  while  there  has  been  a  general  observance  of  outward  regnlarity  and  atten- 
tion to  the  prison  rules  amon^  the  greater  portion  of  the  boys,  and  serious  breaches  of 
order  have  ueen  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  there  has  not  been  that  evidence  of 
a  general  and  growing  desire  to  improve  in  moral  conduct  and  industrial  energy,  which 
I  anxiously  looked  for,  and  the  apparent  absence  of  which  causes  me  much  disi^poinV- 
ment.     Prisoners  are  generally  indolent,  boys  especially." 

Those  who  have  accorded  in  the  principles  of  reformatory  action  which  were  laid 
down  in  the  first  chapter,  and  have  been  our  guide  in  the  consideration  of  all  the 
schools  that  have  passed  before  us,  will  feel  no  surprise  that  the  governor's  hopes  are 
unfulfilled,  not,  it  may,  be,  through  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  through  the  radical  enoi 
of  the  whole  system.  It  attempts  to  fashion  children  into  machines,  instead  of  self. 
acUng  beings,  to  make  them  obedient  prisoners  within  certain  iron  limita,  not  men 
who  have  been  taught  how  to  u»e  their  liberty  without  abusing  ii;  without  this  knowledge, 
and  the  power  of  employing  it,  we  have  seen  that  the  best  instruction,  the  Word  <A 
God  itself,  but  little  avails  its  possessor.  Such  a  system  must  fail ;  for  the  boy  whose 
heurt  has  never  been  purified  and  softened  by  any  good  home  influences,  who  has  at 
ways  done  "  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  will  never  give  a  viilUng  (^>edience  wheie 
his  powers  can  have  no  free  exercise,  where  there  is  no  sofiening  power  of  love  to 
subdue  him,  where  he  can  never  hear  from  woman  what  should  have  been  the  entreat- 
ing tones  of  a  naother,  where  he  regards  with  profound  suspicion  the  appointed  ageiyi 
of  his  reformation.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  look  for  any  real  reformation  where  the  heail 
is  not  touched,  where  the  inner  springs  of  action  are  not  called  into  healthful  exercise 
this  can  not  possibly  be  done  for  children  under  the  mechanical  and  military  discipliai 
of  Parkhurst. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  scrutinise  the  system  adopted  in  this  establishmeat 
and  to  point  out  its  radical  defects,  because  it  is  the  only  reformatory  prison  for  boyi 
existing  under  government  direction,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  model  one.  (X 
the  details  of  its  management  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  they  appear,  from  the  repoit 
to  be  well  planned,  and  carried  out  with  due  attention  to  the  health  of  the  boys,  au 
their  instruction  in  mental  and  industrial  pursuits,  while  the  expense  is  probably  ai 
moderate  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  There  is  only  one  other  point  ft 
which  we  would  draw  attention.  Parkhurst  is  especially  intended  for  the  training  ol 
boys,  who  at  the  end  of  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  will  be  prepared  to  go  out  as  odo 
nists,  and  the  regulations  now  laid  down,  make  14  and  upwards,  the  age  of  admiasioi 
The  governor  has,  in  his  report,  stated  his  opinion : — 

"  That  the  admission  of  youths  of  16  and  upwards,  or  of  lads  who  have  pursued  i 
course  of  crime  for  seversl  years,  till  they  have  become  habituated  to  and  hardened  h 
it,  is  very  much  to  be  lamented,  as  it  seriouslv  impedes  all  eflforts  made  for  the  reform 
ation  of  our  inmates.  Such  characters  as  those  above  described,  having  been  man] 
times  imprisoned,  have  lost  all  sense  of  degradation,  have  no  deaire  to  become  respect 
able  characters,  and  have  no  intention  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  honest  means  when 
ever  thej  may  regain  their  liberty.  Abject  slaves  themselves  to  sensual  appetites  and 
propensities,  the  only  voluntaij  activity  they  manifest  is  a  continual  effort,  trjr  persua 
sion,  by  threats,  by  false  promises,  or  by  ridicule,  to  make  other  prisoners  pursue  Uieii 
vietous  example  in  opposing  all  means  which  may  be  tried  for  their  moral  improvement' 

But  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  there  were  393  out  of  622, 18  yean  of  age  vd 

tipwards,  some  of  them  '*  convicted  of  atrocious  crimes,"  which,  he  justly  f 

QQipWODkl  <*  afford  snbjeet  for  eager  investigation  and  debasing  diaooarse  among  t 

there'll  of  the  prisoners."    When  young  men  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  ' 

is  good,    iity,  can  it  be  doubted  that  unleaa  aufficient  moral  force  is  in  action  tf 

prison  was^fj'^''^*  ^^  ™^^  ^  "^^^  unsafe  companions  for  bojrst    And  i^ 
was  entirelv'^^  thua  to  go  on  in  a  career  of  crime  until  they  have  beea  *^ 
oationally  jned,  that  they  have  lost  all 'sense  of  degradation,"  surely  a  9^ 
mfit  place  {oi  \]hein. 


CONFERENCES  ON  FBEYENTIVE  AND  REFORHATOBI  SCHOOLS. 

▲T 

BlRBnNGHAM,  IN  1861,  AND  1863. 


The  reformatory  moyement  in  Great  Britain  received  a  powerful  im- 
pulse in  the  right  direction  bj  the  discussions,  and  published  proceedings 
of  two  Conferences  held  in  Birmingham,  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1858,— of  which  we  proceed 
to  give  an  account 

On  the  9th  and  10th  of  December,  1851,  a  "  Conference  on  Preventive 
and  Reformatory  Schools,"  was  held  at  Birmingham,  at  which  several 
of  the  most  active  promoters  of  this  class  of  schools  attended  and  com- 
pared the  results  of  their  observations  and  experience,  with  a  view 
of  deciding  on  the  proper  course  of  action  to  be  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  individuals,  to  reach  and  reform  the  "  perishing  and  dangerous 
classes  "  of  children  and  juvenile  offenders  in  England.  The  following 
seem  to  be  the  results  arrived  at,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
proceedings : 

The  children  whose  condition  reqaires  the  notice  of  the  oonferenoe,  are : 

1.  Thooe  who  have  not  yet  subjected  themselves  to  the  grasp  of  the  law,  bat 
who,  by  reason  of  the  vice,  neglect,  or  extreme  poverty  of  their  parents,  arc  inad- 
missible to  the  existing  school  establishments,  and  oooseqaently  most  grow  op 
without  any  education :  almost  inevitably  forming  part  of  the  **  perishing  and  daa- 
.jjgroua  classes,"  and  ultimately  becoming  criminal. 

SI^Tl^pse  who  are  already  subjecting  themselves  to  police  interferenoe,  by 
vagrancy^niendicancy,  or  petty  infringement  of  the  law. 

3.  Thos^who  have  been  oooTicted  of  felony,  or  such  misdemeanor  as  involvsi 
dishonesty,    j 

The  provislions  to  be  made  for  these  three  oIbsbsb,  are : 

For  Uie  fiHit,  free  day  sohooLs. 

For  the  semid,  industrial  feeding  sohodb,  with  compvkory  attendanoe. 

For  the  thiird,  penal  reformatory  schools. 

The  legisliatave  enaotments  needed  to  bring  sneh  sdioob  into  operation,  are : 

For  the  n^ee  day  schools,  such  extension  of  the  present  governmental  granti, 
from  the  ortounittee  of  council  on  education,  as  may  seoore  their  maintenance  in 
•n  efiectivie  oondition,  they  being  by  their  nature  at  present  excluded  from  aid, 
yet  requirimg  it  in  a  fiur  higher  degree  than  those  on  whom  it  is  conferred. 

For  the  industrial  feeding  schools,  authority  to  magistrates  to  enforoe  attend* 
moe  at  such  schools,  on  children  of'  the  seoood  daas,  and  to  require  payment  to 
the  supporters  of  the  school  for  eadi  eh3d  from  the  pariidi  in  which  the  ehOd 
resides,  with  a  power  to  the  pariah  offioer  to  obtain  the  outlay  from  the  parent, 
«aMept  in  oases  of  inability. 

For  the  penal  reformatory  sohoois,  authority  to  magistrates  and  judges  to  eooH 

mit  luvenile  offenders  to  suoh  sohoois  instead  of  to  prison,  with  power  oif  detentictt 

to  the  ffovemor  during  the  appoiBted  period,  the  eharge  cf  mamtwianee  bei^f 

— foroedasabofe. 
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We  make  some  extracts  from  the  remarks  of  the  different  ipeaken^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  facts  and  suggestions  which  they  coDtain. 

The  Chairman,  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  BirmiDgham,  thus  ooDk- 
ments  on  the  propositions  before  the  conference : 

The  periahing  and  dangerous  classes  of  society  consist  of  a  nomeroiis  and  in- 
creasing  body  of  young  persons,  who  are  being  trained  in  a  way  they  shouid  mot 
go  ]  by  some  they  are  called  the  Arabs  of  £e  streets ;  by  others  the  oatcaiii 
of  societvj  by  others  again,  human  vermin.  Howeyer  designated,  the  t«niii 
employed  make  it  manifest  that  they  are  sometimes  objects  of  fear,  sometimes 
of  aversion,  often  of  pity ;  that  they  are  not  of  society,  but  somehow  for  its  mi»> 
fortunes  interwoven  with  it  It  is  Uiis  class  which  forms  the  head-spring  of  that 
ever-flowing  river  of  crime,  which  spreads  its  corrupt  and  cormpting  wsteis 
through  the  land.  It  can  not  be  dried  up.  It  has  never  yet  been  purified.  Nor, 
indeed,  have  any  well-directed  efforts,  at  all  commensurate  with  the  magnitada 
of  the  evil,  ever  been  instituted.  It  therefore,  becomes  of  the  Tery  deepest  im- 
portance, not  only  with  regard  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  that  par- 
ticular class,  but  for  the  safety  of  all,  old  and  young,  hi^h  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
that  the  state  of  neglect  and  mistaken  treatment  in  which  these  miserable  bein^i 
are  found,  should  cease  to  exist  *  *  *  The  classes  in  question  are  divided 
into  two  great  and  important  branches :  those  who  are  living  in  igDorance.  vice, 
or  neglect,  but  who  have  not  come  under  the  animadversion  of  the  law,  ana  havs 
not  yet  received  any  sentence  from  its  ministers.  These  form  the  nnoonvicted 
branch.  The  other  branch  is  composed  of  those  who,  for  whatever  ofiense,  and 
before  whatever  tribunal,  have  come  under  the  grasp  of  the  law. 

By  respectable  classes  of  society,  I  take  not  into  consideration,  when  I  employ 
the  term,  whether  the  individual  is  ridi  or  poor.  I  call  that  man  a  respectsfals 
fiither,  whatever  may  be  his  station,  who  is  imbued  with  a  right  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  God  and  his  children  ;  who  cares  incessantly  for  their  wel&re ;  sad 
who,  while  before  all  things  he  values  a  religious  and  moral  training,  yet  ako 
desires  instruction  for  them  in  such  branches  <?  knowledge  as  will  enaUe  them  to 
6ght  their  way  through  the  competition  which  besets  every  path  in  life.  Bat  ths 
class  we  have  in  view  is  deeply  below  this.  The  poor  but  req>eotable  man  who 
discharges  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  b  fiur  above  the  negligent  parent, 
and  infinitely  above  the  perverting  parent,  who  wilfUly  abases  his  charge.  Hm 
difference  between  the  Idghest  in  the  realm  and  the  lowest  is  measurable ;  bat 
the  difference  between  the  respectable  fiither  and  the  man  who  oorrnpts  his  diild 
is  inmieasurable,  and  consequently  infinite.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  thess  two 
classes  can  not  be  brought  into  connection  in  schools.  It  is  a  corkms  circam- 
stanco  that  the  objection  does  not  come  so  much  fhnn  the  higher  daas  as  fron 
the  lower.  The  children  of  that  lower  class  will  not  place  themselves  m  a  posi- 
tion to  be  looked  down  upon,  as  they  call  it  Their  love  of  ednoation  and  trsia- 
ing  is  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  this  objection ;  and  you  can  not  penoade 
them  to  enter  the  national  schools.  But  if  yon  could  it  would  still  be  fiur  ihmi 
expedient  to  exert  such  an  influence,  because  these  poor  creatorea  possess  greil 
powers  for  nusohicf.  Thrown  upon  Uieir  own  resources  they  have  leant  setf* 
reliance;  they  despise  all  restraint,  both  for  themselves  and  othcfsi  and  th«y 
would  become  the  most  dangerous  leaders  into  evil  courses,  and  the  most  firtil 
seducers  of  the  better  trained  children,  who,  brought  up  under  the  eye  of  ihm 
parents,  have  not  at  their  early  age  the  power  of  self  government  to  tcsM  the 
seduction.  But  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  better  class  in  making  distinct  sdiooli 
for  this  lower  branch.  Take  these  children  away  from  the  streets:  lei  them  m 
longer  infest  the  paUi  of  the  good  man's  child,  and  you  destroy  the  danger  whioh, 
I  can  tell  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  their  hnmbler  neighbcia^  wa^^ 
heavily  on  the  minds  of  parents  in  the  respectable  dass,  keeps  tlMm  ii*  fcar  «mI 
trembling,  lest  their  children  should  be  conmpted  by  evil  oompankMia.  Agrii, 
there  is  another  advantage  arising  from  these  separate  sehoolsi  We  firid  All 
whenever  a  means  is  given  to  a  lower  ckns  by  wnich  it  is  niaed  in  tbe  mmU 
scale,  a  stimulus  is  applied  indirectly,  but  with  great  foroe,  to  the  ebassa  aboft  Ik 

Now,  let  me  go  to  the  seoond  branch,  which  is  oomposed  cf  tvro  6lamm,    Tkt 
fiist  consists  of  those  who  have  been  oonvioled  of  aoRie  peltgf  oBmrn^  thii  ~ 
^lot  neoeMar'dy  imvVj  the  Voss  oC  honesty.    With  this  dass  we  tkaSk 
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■ome  extent ;  but  we  shall  not  dethrone  the  parent  altogether.  Yor  this  it  is 
proposed  that  schools  shall  bo  established  called  feeding  schools.  And  here  stepi 
in  the  principle  of  coercion,  which  it  behooves  yon  and  the  public,  and  through 
you  and  the  public,  the  legislature,  maturely  to  consider.  Wliere,  either  through 
neglect  or  perversion,  the  parental  tutelage  has  been  abused,  or  through  misfortune 
it  has  failed — as  where  the  father  has  done  his  best,  but  the  child's  nature  resists 
his  authority — we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  society  to  step  in  and  prevent  the  child 
fiilling  into  ruin.  But  we  do  not  go  beyond  what  is  absolutely  neccssar}*.  We 
fiirnish  the  child  with  food  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  attend  the  school ;  and  we 
compel  his  attendance  by  some  punishment  if  he  docs  not  come ;  not  so  much  to 
operate  upon  the  child  as  upon  tha  parent,  who  not  unfrequently  keeps  the  child 
from  school  to  employ  him  for  his  own  purposes,  sometimes  to  beg,  and  sometimes 
to  steal.  I  forbear  to  state  what  kind  of  education  is  to  be  given  in  these  schools, 
beyond  saying  that  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  will  be  secondary  if  not  ter- 
tiary. Our  object  is  not  to  make  learned  thieves,  but  plain,  honest  men.  We 
will  sedulously  keep  in  view  that  labor  is,  by  the  ordination  of  Providence,  the 
great  reformer;  and  thus  is  the  primal  curse  wrought  into  a  blessing  beyond 
price. 

I  pass  then  to  the  second  division  of  the  second  branch,  which  may  be  termed 
a  third  class.  There  the  child  has  been  convicted  of  an  act  of  dishonesty.  And 
I  dwell  on  that  offense,  not  more  because  of  its  gravity,  morally  considered,  than 
because  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  child  has  entered  on  crime  as  a  calling. 
So  long  OS  offenses  are  clear  of  dishonesty,  as  in  cases  of  assault,  and  so  forth,  so 
long  no  criminal  can  make  them  the  means  of  livelihood ;  but  an  ofTender  onoe 
embarked  in  the  practice  of  dishonesty  will  never  be  reclaimed,  except  by  a  long 
course  of  reformatory  discipline.  Ills  daily  wants  compel  him  to  repeat  his 
offenses  until  not  only  his  conscience  has  become  indilTerent  to  guilt,  but  his 
moral  sense  is  gradually  inverted.  He  prides  himself  on  his  zeal  and  dexterity, 
and  if,  as  in  the  case  of  younger  criminals,  he  assists  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
parents  and  the  family  of  which  he  is  a  member,  he  soon  persuades  himself  that 
his  pursuits  are  not  merely  blameless  but  laudable.  Now,  then,  in  my  mind — 
and  I  here,  as  elsewhere,  speak  the  sentiments  of  those  I  represent — the  parent 
has  abandoned  his  authority,  and  abdication  must  be  followed  by  revolution.  The 
child  must  be  takeji  under  the  protection  of  the  public ;  he  must  be  sent  to  the 
reformatory  schools ;  not,  however,  for  two  or  three  months  only ;  he  must  be 
treated  as  if  he  had — what  he  most  assuredly  has — a  dreadful  disease  upon  him ; 
and  he  must  be  kept  under  treatment  until  cured.  The  parental  authority  is 
gone ;  the  boy  leaves  the  home  to  which  he  owes  nothing  but  his  existence,  which 
has  become  a  curse ;  and  will  be  retained  in  the  school  according  to  the  sentence 
of  the  judge  or  the  magistrates  by  whom  he  was  sent.  Now,  it  would  not  be 
wise  for  us  to  attempt  such  a  violent  change,  as  to  call  on  the  authorities  so  to 
frame  the  sentence  in  its  form  as  to  authorize  the  conductors  of  the  school  to 
detain  the  child  until  he  is  cured ;  but  when  it  is  felt  by  the  public  that  the  boy 
is  subjected  to  a  treatment  which  confers  an  inestimable  benefit  on  him,  both  as 
to  this  life  and  that  to  come,  then  the  term  of  sentence  may  be,  without  any 
shock  to  public  feeling,  extended  to  such  a  period  as  will  give  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  be  long  enough  to  effect  a  thoroagh  reformation.  And  now  is  the 
time  to  enter  on  the  great  question :  Is  it  possible  to  reform  these  offenders  7  I 
know  it  is  the  belief  of  many— entertained  in  private,  but  not  openly  avowed— 
that  to  aim  at  reforming  thieves  is  to  attempt  impossibilities.  I  know  a  shrewd 
gentleman,  who  said  he  would  walk  a  hundred  noiles  to  see  a  reformed  thief.  1 
diink  I  could  cure  him  of  soeptioism,  and  fiimish  him,  at  the  same  time,  with 
many  wholesome  excursions.  I  will  not  go  hr  mto  the  question  myself ;  I  vdll 
leave  it  mainly  to  gentlemen  present,  who  have  personal  knowledge  on  the  snb- 
jeet — ^who  come  here  to-day  as  witnesses,  and  are  ready  to  depose  to  most  impor- 
tant facts.  But  I  must  not  altogether  pass  by  this  vital  part  of  our  case.  We 
have  an  asylum  in  this  county,  at  Stretton-on-Dnnsmore,  which  was  established 
in  1818,  by  the  benevolent  magistrates  of  Warwickshire.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
in  existence  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  the  confidence  arising 
from  long  ezperienoe.  At  first,  while  the  experiment  was  new,  and  the  managers 
ftnmd  nothing  aroond  them  from  which  to  derive  instmotion,  the  number  re- 
imned  was  only  48  per  oeot    Bvt  yon  most  reooUeel  that  Btretton-on-Dvat- 
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more  ii  not  s  priBon,  nor  s  prison  disgniaed.  There  are  no  physioal  mem 
of  keeping  a  oonvict  at  the  place :  and,  until  lately,  there  were  no  legal  mem 
to  bring  him  hack  if  ho  choK  to  depart ;  and  even  now  the  legal  meant  are  not 
80  easily  worked  as  could  be  desired,  as  some  of  us  well  know.  TVc  find,  there- 
fore, tliat  the  failures  are  generally  composed  of  those  boys  who  can  not  be  ia- 
ducL'd  to  stay  until  they  have  felt  and  become  convinced  that  ad^imtage  wiD 
accrue  to  them  from  remaining ;  oonsequently  the  boys  deserting  are  in  gencnl 
the  new  comers.  The  real  benevolence  of  his  treatment  beoomes  manifest  to  the 
lad  if  he  remain  long  enough  (and  no  long  period  is  reqoircd,)  to  distinguiik 
between  kindness  and  indulgence.  Ho  abo  makes  another  discovery  equiDy 
OHKt'Utial  to  his  contentment  with  his  position.  IIo  finds  that  the  pirofesBioDS 
of  gooil-will  towards  him,  and  the  strong  desire  to  confer  lasting  bencfiu  upon 
him,  which  he  hears  fVom  tliose  under  whose  care  he  is  placed,  are  ainoere.  For 
the  fii-st  time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  he  finds  that  he  may  safely  put  confidence  in 
thoiic  around  him,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  does  he  slowly,  but  surely,  op^n  hii 
heart  to  wholesome  feelings  of  reverence  and  affection.  And  thus  alone  can  the 
soil  \yc  preiMired  fur  the  gooil  seed.  He  remains,  then,  among  a  race  of  beia^i 
in  whose  existence  he  had  previously  no  more  belief  than  we  have  in  that  of 
fairies  and  good  genii — he  remains,  and  is  reformed.  I  have  said,  that  at  fint 
the  reforms  at  Strettim  were  48  per  cent.,  or  in  other  words,  that  where  48  wcm 
reformed,  52  turned  out  ill.  That  proportion  has,  however,  been  gndoallT 
raisi'd.anil  the  last  time  I  made  inquiries  on  the  subject,  the  reforms  had  r^-achei 
6.*)  [K-r  cent.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  financial  position  of  the  institution 
retlects  discredit  on  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  especially  on  the  town  of  Bir- 
miu^'liam,  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  has  added  more  to  the  inmates  and  less  to  the 
funds  of  the  asylum  tluin  any  otlier  district.  There  is  another  institution  d 
which  I  have  some  knowledge.  In  the  year  1848  I  made  my  way  to  Mettray. 
ni'ar  Tours,  in  France.  I  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  admittM 
into  the  fiillest  C4)nfulence  by  M.  Demetx,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  instito- 
tion — a  judge  who  dii<oen(le<l  from  the  Ix'nch  because  he  could  not  endure  the 
pain  of  consigning  children  to  a  prison  when  he  knew  that  their  future  would 
be  made  woitie  than  their  paat.  I  examined  or  rather  cross-examined,  each  de- 
piirtiiunt  of  the  institution,  with  all  that  unamiable  incredulity*  which  thirty  yoan^ 
praetiei'  at  the  bar  may  be  supi>oS(.d  to  have  generated;  I  began  with  a  sort  of 
pr^juilici. — a  determined  suspicion — fighting  my  way  backward,  step  by  step, 
until,  as  pr(x>&  advanced,  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  that  my  pofitiiA 
was  untenable.  I  found  tluit  at  Mettmy,  where  they  possess  and  exercise  the 
power  of  compulsory  ret<'ntion,  and  where,  for  desertion,  a  boy  is  sent  back  to  the 
priMiu  Oitm  which  he  had  been  withdrawn — the  amount  of  refbrmation  reached  to 
what  I  at  first  thought  the  inerodiblo  proportion  (but  which  I  fully  verified)  of  85 
per  cent. 

'Well,  if  these  two  statements  obtain  your  confidence  in  their  accuracy,  then 
k  an  i'nd  of  the  questii>u ;  but  you  shall  hear  the  witnesses  to  whom  I  have  ap- 
pealed, who,  under  different  circumstances,  and  in  other  places,  have  been  per- 
sonal cognizant  of  facts,  the  relation  of  which  will  induce  yon,  perh^M  all  the 
more  readily,  to  put  faith  in  those  which  I  have  laid  before  yoo.  If  then  we  take 
the  (iui-.stion  of  tlie  possibility  of  reformation  as  settled,  at  least  for  the  preaent,  kc 
mc  touch  for  on  instant  on  the  subject  of  cost ;  for,  although  in  pnblio  few  will 
ideutentify  thcms(.>lvo8  witli  an  objection  founded  on  expense  alone,  yet  in  private 
the  word  cost  is  pretty  frequently  heard.  Let  us  see  what  is  our  position.  We 
have  doubtless  the  power  of  postponing  our  duty  to  the  body  of  children  to  wludi 
I  liavo  referred ;  and  it  must  bo  confessed  that  wo  exercise  this  noxiooa  privdege 
pretty  freely.  We  hjive  the  power  of  letting  them  grow  up  in  ignorance,  rioe, 
and  crime— of  neglecting  the  plant  when  young  and  tender — and  of  toiling  to 
make  it  straight  when  old  and  stiff.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  debts,  we  pij 
most  usurious  interest  for  our  procrastination.  L^i  us  now  aee  what  the  ezpeow 
is  of  reforming  a  boy  at  Stretton-on-I>unsmore.  In  order  fiurly  to  aaoertain  thai 
expense,  you  must  not  only  take  the  cost  of  the  reclaimed,  bnt  of  those  also  wfaa 
are  failures.  Just  as  tlio  carpenter,  when  ho  buys  his  timber,  pays  an  eq[vil 
price  for  that  portion  which  he  cuts  away  into  uaeleea  chips  as  ur  that  whiA 
remains  in  his  finished  work ;  so  that  tlie  cost  of  his  roof  or  his  floor  is  not  to  ht 
ealouhtcd  aimply  by  the  quantity  of  wood  therein  found,  bni  by  the  whola 
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tity  required  in  ite  fiibrioation.  The  oost  of  reforming  a  boy,  then,  nnder  these 
dronmstanoes,  ie  from  £12  to  £16  a  year.  Or,  baring  re«;ard  to  the  wbo]« 
average  time  demanded  for  a  care,  about  £31.  Kow,  before  I  contrast  this  oott 
with  uiat  of  dealing  with  a  criminal  in  later  life,  let  me  call  attention  to  Mettray. 
The  accounts  of  that  admirable  eetabliahment  are  kept  on  a  Tery  perfect  syateni, 
and  with  great  minuteneas — in  such  perfection  that  tome  of  our  merchants  might 
study  book-keeping  with  advantage  in  the  counting-house  of  Mettray.  Well,  the 
ffroas  cost  of  a  boy  at  Mettray  is  £20  a  year ;  but  then  yon  must  know  that  at 
Mettray  not  only  ihe  cost  of  those  not  leformed  is  added,  but  the  cost  of  a  most 
valuable  department  of  the  institution,  namely,  that  of  a  house  of  refuge,  where 
those  who  haye  gone  out  into  the  world,  if  employment  fiul  them,  or  if  they  shall 
be  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  they  require  the  care  of  a  friendly  hand, 
may  eyer  find  a  welcome  and  a  home.  Taking,  therefore,  the  reformed,  the  nn- 
reformed,  and  the  guests,  the  gross  cost  is  £20  per  annum ;  hot  by  the  produo- 
tiye  labor  of  the  boys  the  cost  is  reduced  to  £12,  the  average  labor  of  each  boy 
amounting  to  £8  a  year.  The  total  cost  of  each  reformation  at  Mettray  is,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  £42 ;  greatly  above  that  of  Stretton,  no  doubt ;  but  Uien  it  m 
to  be  considered  that  the  reformations  at  Mettray  are  20  per  cent  more  numer- 
ous than  at  Stretton,  and  a  little  reflection  will  convince  eyery  one  who  hears  me 
that  the  additional  20  per  cent,  implies  the  existence  of  a  more  powerful,  and 
consequently  more  expensive,  reformatory  apparatus  at  Mettray  than  at  Stretton. 
The  secret  lies  in  the  employment  of  a  far  greater  number  of  teachers  and  super* 
intendents  at  Mettray  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  lads ;  but  I  can  answer 
for  it  that  the  enlightened  and  beneyolent  conductors  of  Stretton  would,  if  their 
fimds  permitted,  gladly  pay  the  additional  cost  to  obtain  the  additional  success. 
We  will  now  contrast  the  cost  of  a  vigilant  reformatory  administration,  taking 
hold  of  its  subject  in  his  earliest  jrears,  with  that  of  our  established  system,  or 
want  of  system,  by  whichever  term  it  may  be  most  appropriately  designated. 
Here  the  lad  is  left  to  rove  abroad  with  very  short  intervals  of  restraint,  living 
either  on  misplaced  and  most  pernicious  charity,  (so  called,)  or  by  depredatioii ; 
hot  will  any  one,  having  the  slightest  tincture  of  knowledge  respecting  such  lada, 
for  a  moment  affirm  that  although  the  cost  of  their  subsistence  and  evil  trainbur 
fmds  its  way  into  no  account,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  our  statisticiu 
tables,  it  is,  in  truth,  of  so  small  an  amount  as  £12  or  £16  a  year?  I  know 
there  is  a  prevalent  &llacy  that  a  cost  which  does  not  come  out  of  rates  or  ttam^ 
or  some  public  fund,  is  no  cost  at  all.  Why,  when  the  thief  comes  into  my 
house— as  he  did  some  time  ago — and  afterwards  being  found  in  the  garden,  was 
angrily  thrust  forth  into  the  highway  by  the  gardener,  who  did  not  know  that  the 
intruder  had  £l0^s  worth  of  nlyer  plate  in  his  pocket  to  console  him  fbr  the  in- 
dignity ;  why,  when  that  £10  was  gone,  was  I  the  less  a  snfierer  because  it  nei* 
ther  went  in  rates  nor  in  taxes?  Again,  if  a  thief  is  under  the  control  of  the 
law,  you  put  him  on  very  spare  diet— 3iis  beer  is  gone— his  tobacco— all  are  gone. 
He  is  ruthlesriy  bereft  of  all  his  luxuries:  and  no  creature  on  earth  revMS  so 
wastefully  in  coarse  luxury  as  your  thiet  Such  is  the  burden  which  the  thief  gt 
large  casts  on  the  community ;  and  though  we  have  no  means  of  calculating  its 
exact  weight,  we  can  not  fail  to  see  that,  as  between  the  thief  in  freedom  and  the 
thief  in  custody,  the  prison  must  be  under  prodigal  management  indeed  if  he  is 
not  less  costly  to  the  public  when  his  rations  are  doled  out  by  the  gaoler  than 
when  he  is  roaming  at  liberty  and  helping  himself.  Nevertheless,  his  treatment 
under  the  hands  of  the  law  is,  according  to  our  present  system,  a  very  costly  im- 
post. Of  his  tendencies  in  childhood  or  early  youth,  which  lead  by  a  sure  eon- 
sequence  to  crime,  we  take  little  note.  He  wanders  about  the  streets  without 
control,  he  forms  habits  of  idleness,  he  learns  to  gamble,  he  is  precocious  in  de- 
bauchery, and  we  let  him  alone.  At  length  his  acts  become  cognizable  by  law  { 
but  unless  he  is  singularly  unfortunate,  his  career  of  impunity  is  not  yet  run.  In 
the  course  of  time,  noweyer,  it  comes  to  an  end,  and  he  appears  before  the  maff* 
istrate  for  what  is  called  his  first  offense,  meaning  thereby  his  first  detection.  A 
short  imprisonment  ensues,  just  long  enough  to  dissipate  any  unfounded  honor 
which  he  may  have  entertained  of  a  jail,  to  blaaon  his  name  on  the  criminal  roQ, 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  body  of  which  he  is  now  a  fbll  member,  and  to 
torn  his  mind  to  the  advantage  of  exercising  his  profession  in  such  a  manner  ao 
toeaoapeasmnQkaBpekiibletheofloaaltiesinQidenttoluswqroriilb.    Onew 
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oommittal  ho  i«  told  to  take  warning,  and  he  docs  take  it,  though  not  preciaely  a 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  given.  He  receives  it  as  a  warning,  not  against  crims, 
but  af:^inst  detection,  and  acti  accordingly.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  his  care, 
he  falls  from  time  to  time  under  the  animadversion  of  the  law.  Now,  I  am  pat- 
ting aside  all  higher  considerations,  and  pinning  myself  down  to  ponnds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  Fix  your  attention,  1  beseech  yon,  on  the  necessary  cost  of  thia  pro- 
cess. Ordinary  individuals  require  only  the  care  of  a  physician  when  the  body 
is  ailing,  and  of  a  clerg}'man  for  their  spiritual  maladies ;  but  yonr  malcfiuior 
demands  the  constant  care  of  a  suite  of  attendants  belonging  to  neither  of  thess 
|ffofessions.  Ho  is  apprehended  by  one  or  nKMre  of  the  police,  who,  having  saeri- 
ficetl  much  time  and  labor  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  introduction  to  him,  attend  him 
to  his  new  home  with  the  nrast  watchful  care.  His  apartment  in  this  home,  or, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  termed,  his  cell  in  the  prison,  is  by  far  the  most  expensive 
dwelling  which  he  ever  entered,  except  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder,  and  the  num- 
ber and  salaries  of  those  who  minister  to  his  wants  form  an  item  of  cost  to  which 
his  private  life  has  no  parallel.  When  the  proper  hour  arrives,  be  is  handed 
into  his  carriage,  and  set  down  at  the  stipendiary  magistrates's.  *  *  •  And 
not  only  is  the  time  of  the  magistrate  employed  in  his  affiiirs,  but  the  aid  of  law- 
yers is  called  in — a  class  of  men  who  have  never  been  open  to  the  reproach  of 
undervaluing  their  services.  Now,  to  all  the  expenses  of  a  proaecntion,  which 
are  paid  for  out  of  the  public  ftmds,  such  as  the  salaries  of  judges  and  recorderp, 
counsel  and  attome3rs,  and  the  various  oflBcers  of  the  court,  and  gratuities  to  wit- 
nesses, yuu  must  add  the  value  of  the  time  occupied  by  grand  juries  and  petty 
juries  in  their  public  duties,  avoiding,  as  you  must  do,  if  you  desire  to  arrive  tf 
just  results,  the  error  to  which  I  have  before  adverted,  of  assaming  that  when  an 
eoqiensc  is  borne  by  individuals,  and  is  not  drawn  fifom  the  public  funds,  it  may 
be  left  altogether  out  of  estimation.  At  length,  after  the  drama  of  apprehonsioa, 
trial,  conviction,  warning,  and  short  imprisonment  has  been  repeated,  until  it  has 
lost  all  its  interest  either  to  actor  or  audience,  the  criminal  arrives  at  the  uliUmm 
tupplieium — ^transportation,  a  most  expensive  process,  as  I  win  proceed  to  show. 
A  petition  was  presented  to  parliament  by  the  magistrates  of  liverpool,  in  the 
session  of  1846.  This  petition  set  forth  the  cases  of  fourteen  yoong  ofR^nden, 
impartially  chosen,  by  which  it  appeared  that  these  fourteen  persons  had  been 
frequently  eommittcd  to  prison,  none  less  than  eight,  one  as  many  as  twenty-thres 
times.  The  cost  of  eac^  of  these  fourteen  youths,  in  apprehensions,  trials,  and 
imprisonmcntB,  was,  on  (he  average,  £63,  8s.  Not  one  of  them  was  reformed, 
ten  of  thorn  wore  transported,  the  cost  of  which,  and  their  support  in  penal  coto- 
nies,  muBt  be  added.  The  cost  of  transportation  in  each  case  would  be  £88. 
That  of  control  and  residence  in  the  colony,  £54,  at  the  least.  So  that  each  of 
the  U^n,  who  were  transported,  have  cost  the  country,  in  those  expenses  whisk 
are  changeable  on  the  public  fund  applicable  to  that  pnrpoae,  a  sum  amountiag  to 
£145,  8«. !  Such  is  the  cost  of  a  hardened  ofiender,  more  than  three  times  tbil 
of  a  reformed  thief  at  Mettray,  and  abnost  five  times  as  much  as  at  Stretton-co- 
Dun!9mor(>.  And  so  great  is  even  the  pgeumary  advantage  of  eomernmt  ovsr 
perversion.    Surely  here  is  matter  for  deep  and  humiliating  reflectioD ! 

Rev.  \V.  C.  Osborn,  Chaplain  of  Bath  Jail: 

When  I  become  chaplain  of  the  Bath  jail  in  July,  1843, 1  determined  lo  keep 
a  most  accurate  account  of  all  the  children  who  might  come  under  my  oars. 
During  the  first  year  thero  were  about  ninety-eight  children  sent  to  jail,  of  which 
number  no  \vm  than  fifty-five  were  first  committab.  During  the  following  yeait 
I  kept  a  strict  account  of  these  children,  and  the  result  has  been  of  the  most  dis- 
heartening character.  I  can  show  you  in  detail  the  number  of  oommittals  of  eadi 
of  those  chililrcn  during  the  six  subsequent  years,  or  even  up  to  this  time;  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  be  informed  tliat  within  six  years  these  children  appeared 
in  our  jail  no  less  than  216  times.  I  ventured  to  hiy  before  a  committee  of  ths 
House  of  Commons  a  statement  of  the  expense  of  these  children.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  the  details ;  but  I  may  tell  you  that  tlte  result  of  the 
was  this,  that  having  been  in  our  jail  for  an  aggregate  period  of  twenty- 
and  a-holf  years,  having  been  committed  216  times,  we  find  thai  in  the  six 
wbsequent  to  their  first  committals  their  cost  to  the  public  by  in^NriaoniiMDlt ; 
efiotions,  plunder  and  destruction  of  property,  bgr  their 
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(making  a  fiur  allowanoe  for  their  aappoMd  oooanonal  and  temporary  periods  of 
honest  industry)  oan  not  be  estimated  at  a  som  mnoh  less  than  £6.063.  They 
have  consequently  been  living  most  expensively  upon  the  oountry.  In  iaot,  they 
have  cost  us  a  sum  of  money  that  would  have  kept  them  at  a  boarding-school 
for  the  whole  of  the  time.  Aye ;  and  having  lost  ail  this  money,  in  what  position 
are  they  at  the  expiration  of  the  six  years  ?  Fifteen  of  them  have  been  trans> 
ported,  five  have  died,  five  of  them  are  living  we  know  not  how  or  where ;  but 
there  are  about  thirty  of  them  in  a  condition  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  issue  in 
their  being  sent  to  one  of  our  penal  colonies.  The  children  oommitted  for  th« 
lii*st  time  in  the  year  ending  July,  1844,  (pursuing  the  same  mode  of  calculation,) 
have  in  five  years  cost  about  X4,000 ;  and  those  oommitted  for  the  first  time  in 
1B45,  have  already  cost  about  JC'2,000.  Now,  in  the  returns  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  motion  o(  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  M.  P.,  it  appears  that  there  were 
in  1848  and  1849,  throughout  the  oountry,  no  less  than  7,000  first  committals 
of  persons  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  But  I  will  take  them  at  5,000,  and 
assuming  that  Bath  presents  a  fair  average  of  cost,  the  amount  lost  to  the  country^ 
or  expended  on  those  children  alone,  who  are  committed  for  the  first  time,  is 
half  a  million  per  annum.  That  is  a  startling  assertion  certainly ;  but  it  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  juvenile  crime,  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Adams,  Mr.  Rushton,  and  other  witnesses  examined  by  the  select  committees  of 
the  two  llouses  of  Parliament.  In  the  position  in  which  I  am  placed,  I  havo 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  condition  of  these  children ;  and  although  the  sys- 
tem adopted  at  Bath  is,  I  l>elieve,  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  that  adopted 
elsewhere,  yet  I  must  say,  that  our  treatment  of  these  poor  destitute  creatures 
has  been,  and  is,  most  cruel,  unjust,  and  unchristian.  Just  look  for  a  moment  at 
Uiese  children — many  so  young  that  they  can  scarcely  reach  the  tc^  of  the  bar 
with  their  heads — ^many  so  little  that  when  in  chapel  they  have  to  stand  on  the 
seats  that  they  may  be  seen— children  who  are  so  unconscious  of  the  dugradatioa 
of  being  in  jail,  that  they  will  make  the  zebra-dress  they  wear  supply  them  witk 
amusement ;  and  the  mode  of  punishing  them  is  such  as  to  harden,  not  to  reform 
and  instruct  them.  I  oan  not  help  feeling  that  our  conduct  towards  them  is  most 
unjustifiable,  and  I  trust  that  God  will  not  visit  us  with  his  anger  for  our  treat- 
ment of  these  poor,  ignorant,  sinning,  yet  unoonsciously  guilty  creatures.  We 
have  given  them  justice — justice  without  mercy — justice  without  scales— for 
there  has  been  no  measurement  of  the  cruelty  of  our  treatment  of  them.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  there  are  700  orphans  committed  to  the  prisons  of  our  conn- 
try  every  year  *,  that  there  are  2,000  committed  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  one 
of  their  parents ;  so  that  there  are  nearly  3,000  children  every  year,  who  are 
left  without  their  natural  guardians  to  guide  them  in  the  paths  of  duty,  and  instiH 
into  them  the  practice  of  virtue,  incarcerated  in  our  prisons.  Look  at  the  manner 
in  which  many  of  them  become  criminal.  A  man,  hardened  in  crime,  gathers 
these  children  round  him,  and  makes  them  his  agents ;  he  sends  them  to  beg,  to 
pick  pockets,  and  teaches  them  how  to  do  it ;  such  instances  are  known  to  me. 
He  takes  them  to  the  very  shops  they  are  to  rob,  points  out  the  shoes  they  are  to 
steal,  the  gown-pieces  they  are  to  filch ;  and  heing  less  expert  than  the  aduH, 
they  are  discovered,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Thus,  while  the  older  villain 
escapes,  the  child  begins  his  criminal  life,  which  we  know  too  frequently  ends  in 
being  sent  out  of  the  country  as  a  transported  felon.  I  might  give  you  many 
cases  of  this  kind ;  but  I  forbear.  I  would,  however,  refer  for  a  moment  to 
whipping  in  prison.  It  has  been  determined  lately  to  introduce  whipping  as  aa 
element  of  punishment.  I  do  noi  think  it  is  attended  with  any  good  effects.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  these  children  say,  ^^  Oh,  sir,  whipping  will  do  me 
no  good  *,  I  know  all  about  that :  I  have  had  enough  of  it  before."  They  have 
been  cafibd  and  knocked  about  tneir  whole  life  lonff  by  drunken  and  brutal  fiithers 
and  mothers,  so  to  them  it  is  no  new  thing ;  and  I  point  to  the  state  of  our  jails 
to  show  that  this  system  of  whipping  in  our  prisons  is  not  calculated  to  reform 
but  to  harden.  If  we  look  at  some  of  the  crimes — they  are  called  crimes— of 
which  these  poor  children  are  guilty,  what  do  we  see  7  They  run  away  from  the 
union  workhouse — ^their  home,  they  have  no  other— and  what  is  the  penalty  T 
Hiey  are  sent  to  jail.  Are  the  children  of  the  middle  elasses  sent  to  jail  when 
they  run  away  from  home  or  boardinff-school  ?  A  few  months  ago  some  orphan 
oUidren  ran  awmy  from  a  onion  workSoase,  and  went  to  see  the  races ;  liiey  wero 
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caught,  broqRht  bock,  and  leiil  to  prison  Gir  takina  a 
the)-  hn.1  on  thiio.  At  the  lamc  tiroc  the  (nn  of  x  ^ 
•way  frum  baniL'  for  tho  nine  purpiw>.  Anil  whei 
pjoeil)  No!  ami  wv  do  nut  •rtah  that  ha  ahoold 
(Xmiiih  by  iinpruoanient  in  ■  fuloD'i  jail  the  liithcr 

•TO  uol*  of  viuraiicy  ntul  pi'Hy  thtfta ;  ulecpit^  in  m 
hBTin){  mi  brttvr  placvs  to  liy  thi'miiclvea  U  niKht,  w 
oc  whilu  wanJurinit  aver  the  coontry.  Ai  to  their  i 
iint,  of  tho  inuat  trifling  kinit,  to  whioh  they  are  i 
and  ciDiiipli'.  1  would,  bt-tiin-  I  umrlnile,  rcr^  fbi 
of  tlicau  ohildrun  on  bving  diwharqi-il  fnim  jail.  I  u 
tlcmi'n  pTiisi-nt  ihiil  Ihvy  aru  in  a  most  <lt'[domUe  d 
frieiiilB,  withtat  a  LuiiK'.  witboal  one  (inttlr  annl  to  < 
I  have  aiiid  wilhiiut  [riL-nJd;  but  [  any  it  with  fhi 
friends  arc  eriininiilB.  men  who,  alandint;  at  the  prii 
within  thane  doun,  welcoma  Ibem  bikok  to  their  ii 
their  evil  cimrK*  alKiih — to  aswiciolo  vith  tilem  il 
pUuMii — to  bL'uoiiii!  learned  in  ovury  thinti  lliat  is  ei 
(Imtrui^ivo  tu  nuoiuty.  No  wonder  that  we  hav«  « 
deatruvliun  of  propi'rty.  anil  in  the  expense  of  polio 
dri-n  tu  CO  so  liiiiR  nncarwl  for.  No  tmo  will  pive  1) 
penun  who  won  once  a  prisoner  in  Batli  jail,  but  whi 
man,  wrote  ti>  iitu  a  fuw  diiys  a^o  to  si-nd  him  an 
hinstrlf  a  relbrmed  criminal ;  biit  nhat  did  he  my  I 
has  been  in  jail."  Does  nut  tlial  sjieak  In  every  on 
it  nut  show  how  ioiuenlnUu  is  tho  condition  of  the  ui 
enuutch  tu  have  cvor  L-utcred  lln'  priniu  wait*, — » 
Tciitn  a  reformed  criminal  gfiving  him  employment  t 

Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  Kci^iiient-chaplaui  of  li 
Farm  School  at  Red  HUl,  near  Reigate,  Su 
dranccs  to  the  effectual  check  of  juvenile  de 
proper  iiidualrial,  corructional,  and  rdbrmaior 
of  authority  in  magiatrateB  to  compel  atteodai 

To  illustrate  those  hindrancca,  let  me  rcli'r  to 
wliich  I  am  connected,  and  wilh  which  1  am  best  ai 
Farm  cJuhDol.  Hie  philantbrupie  sDci«i>',  by  which  i 
lislivd,  was  fucmi-d  upwards  of  luity  }'cars  ago,  beii 
IIS  my  intjuiries  go,  hr  the  rebrmation  of  criminal  i 
land.  Since  ttafonnalion,  in  1768,  the  society  has  b 
its  cari'.out  of  which  number  ■omcthiDg  like  two 
reclaimed  from  oriminul  babila,  and  purmanently  im| 
■ocirty  used  to  carry  on  ila  operatioua  in  London. 
lowvd  tho  example  of  Mettray,  and  removed  our  seh 
fanrbood  of  Reii^te.  Now,  I  may  fiiiriy  claim  for  oi 
h  has  proved  three  important  truths.  First,  thai 
otti-nderB  is  a  very  possible  thine,  if  you  lock  il  by  th 
neos,  religious  intluvnoo,  and  industrial  ucoupatio 
touching  will  not  alune  eili.'Ct  il ;  you  must  add  i 
fatitnct,  gtntineu,  and  jbndniu,'  and  even 
thomujfhly  efievtive  without  the  help  of  rugnlar  i 
proved,  I  say,  that  these  agencies  an>  at  once  indi^ 
to  auccoed.  It  has  proved  ulsii.  (hat  with  regard  to 
there  is  none  ao  uauFul,  as  a  means  of  moral  diaoipl 
brmation,  in  short,  so  efE-ctive  as  a  free,  t^ten,  i 
Bcbool  in  I./iDdon  did  little  ns  compared  with  what  hai 
ferred  lu  Red  Kill,  wall  and  spites  clispenseil  with,  a 
wholesome  influence  uf  open  air,  tri.-c  discipline,  cunii 
habita.    Tho  philanthropic  soluial  has  proved  anutl 
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■tmoted  in  it  are  at  no  loai  to  find  empkyment  in  tlie  ooloniea.  Keariy  eighty 
yonng  aettlen  have  gone  out  from  the  &nn  eohool,  thirty-eeven  last  year,  and 
thir^-eight  thia  year.  Tlieae  lada  have  been  weloomed  liindly,  and  have  foond 
ready  employment,  and  their  conduct  hat  been  such  that  we  have  letters  from 
gentlemen  in  the  colonies,  not  to  protest  against  the  sending  such  lads  out,  bnt 
requesting  us  to  send  them  some  more.  Bnt  in  spite  of  all  this,  what  is  the  fed- 
ing  that  continually  depresses  me  and  my  fellow  laborers  in  the  work  ?  We  feel 
that  we  are  carrying  on  an  isolated  work — that  what  we  do  is  so  little,  compared 
with  what  is  to  be  done,  that  our  powers  and  resources  are  cramped ;  that  we 
have  no  adequate  means  of  detention  and  restraint,  and  that  we  have  not  suf- 
fioient  pecuniary  means  to  carry  out  our  efibrts  on  such  a  scale  as  to  make  them 
economical  and  largely  useful.  *  »  •  But  it  may  be  asked,  ^*  What  sort 
of  detention  do  you  want?''  I  might  answer,  that  we  want  some  such  system 
of  juvenile  correction  as  they  have  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Sveitzerland,  Hol- 
land, and  I  may  now  add,  in  Piedmont  also.  Let  us  take  it  as  a  principle,  that  a 
boy  under  a  certain  age  shall  not  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  an  adult ;  that 
his  age,  the  neglect  or  vice  of  his  parents,  and  the  depraving  circumstances  of  his 
childhood,  shall  be  taken  into  account.  That  he  shall  be  considered  as  a  subject 
for  reformatory  training,  rather  than  mere  punishment.  That  he  shall,  therefore, 
at  some  early  stage  of  his  career,  while  yet  open  to  better  influences,  be  placed  in 
a  position  to  have  the  better  feelings  of  his  heart  developed,  and  to  become  a  vol- 
ontary  agent — ^I  say,  become  a  voluntary  agent,  because  while  untaught,  and 
while  ruled  by  his  criminal  habits  and  associates,  he  is  not  a  free  agent ;  he  is  a 
alave,  and  we  must  free  him.  Let  him  then  be  sent  to  a  correctional  school— a 
school  provided,  let  me  add,  by  the  government:  for  I  know  of  no  other  way  in 
which  the  object  can  be  obtained.  But  the  difficulty  arises  that  such  treatment 
of  the  young  criminal  would  be,  or  would  at  least  seem  to  be,  more  or  less  an 
encouragement  to  crime.  Theoretically  it  may  appear  so,  but  practically  this 
might  be  obviated.  First,  by  separating  the  child  from  the  parento  by  the  power 
of  detention,  and  sending  it  to  a  correctional  school  at  a  eotuiderable  distance. 
Secondly,  by  requiring  the  parenta  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  in  aid  of  the 
aopport  of  the  child  while  detained  in  the  school.  Let  this  principle  be  recog- 
nised as  an  essential  that  we  can  not  do  without,  and  ite  practical  execution 
enforced  in  every  possible  case ;  it  will  be  most  effectual  answer  to  the  objecticm 
to  which  I  have  referred.  A  third  condition  should  be,  that  the  discipline  of  the 
school  should  be  really  and  effectually  corrective,  so  as  to  affiird  no  temptation  to 
the  boy  to  qualify  himself  for  it. 

Rev.  John  Clay,  Chaplain  of  the  County  House  of  Correction  at  Pres- 
ton, submitted  some  remarks  on  the  question  of  compelling  parents  to 
pay  for  or  contribute  to  the  cost  of  training  to  habita  of  morality  and 
industry  the  children  whom  they  have  allowed  to  become  discreditable 
and  dangerous  to  society. 

Our  juvenile  criminals  being  drawn  from  a  population  (North  Lancashire) 
among  whom  the  means  of  employment  are  abundant,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, though  it  will  be  of  sorrow,  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the 
young  creatures  who  have  been  allowed  to  run  into  crime  had  parenta  who  were 
well  able  to  secure  for  them  a  suitable  training  to  industrious  and  moral  habita. 
For  some  months  I  have  kept  a  particular  account  of  the  earnings  of  the  families 
to  which  our  juvenile  offenders  belong.  Taking  the  last  50  committals  as  suf- 
ficient to  lead  us  to  a  general  conclusion  on  the  rabject,  I  may  state  that  of  these 
yoong  victims  of  parental  neglect, 

6  belonged  to  families — ^most  of  which  were  Iriehj  passing 
through  the  neighborhood,  or  recently  settled  in  it — 
earning  a  precarious  and  uncertain  livelihood. 
5  belonged  to  &milies  earning  ftom  10s.  to  20s.  weekly. 
18        "        *^       "  "         **    20«.  to40».      " 

10        "        "       "  "         "    40#.  to60».      " 

1        "        «        "  "        upwards  of  je3        " 

Kow,  with  soaroely  an  ezoeptkm,  these  children  had  been  completely  n^g^estatf 
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by  their  pnnnti".     R>mi*  of  tliom — objects  of  the  jealousy  anil  crufliy  of  a  rtep- 
fathor  or  st^^p-mothcr — hnd  had  their  homes  made  iiurapportable  to  them,  or  hid 
boon  actually  driven  from  them.     A  fow  cscamples  mny  nerve  to  give  an  idcA 
of  the  elements  of  juvenile  criminality  in  one  part  of  the  oonntry.     A  boy  cf 
eleven  wiys :  *'  I  came  from  Ireland  with  my  parents  two  years  ago ;  three  older 
brothers  pet  lU.  nltojjether  in  a  factory;  four  of  U9 go  about  begging.    My 
wareHti  £o  no  toork  at  ally     Another  boy,  aged  fifteen,  alstc*  Irish,  says :  "  My 
mother  wont  live  with  my  father,  he  drinks  so ;  1  live  with  my  fether  in  lodgings;  he 
lets  mo  do  as  I  like.''     The  earnings  of  this  lather,  mother,  and  boy,  are  34f. 
Two  bojT»,  brothers,.  uge<l,  respectively,  sixteen  and  elewn,  were  committed  ft* 
the  third  time  for  "  breaking  and  entering  a  warehouse."     On  the  oceasim  of  a 
previous  committal  of  these  children,  I  learned  that  their  fiither  had  been  in  the 
habit  <»f  reailing  to  them  the  demoralizing  penny  trash  containing  the  livei  <]f 
Turpin  and  She|>pard,  and  that  these  robbers  had  been  held  up  to  the  deluded 
children  as  benofictors  of  the  poor !     Wlicn  the  young  culprits  returmxi  home 
after  the  expiration  <if  their  imprisonment,  they  found  a  step-inothi-r  awaitioc 
them.     The  father,  who,  on  the  trial  of  his  children,  had  been  severely  and 
justly  reprinmndi.'d  by  the  court  for  his  neglect  of  them — and  who  seems  to  have 
intended  to  take  more  care  of  them  when  they  returned  home— only  exchunfivd 
his  indifFerenet*  to  their  moral  welfare  for  brutal  harshness.     The  younger  child 
said  to  nu.\  on  his  hist  committal :  ^  My  father  licked  me  with  a  r(»pe  *till  the 
blocKl  ran  down  my  buck,  and  my  step-mother  was  watching  !*'     So  much  moR 
ready  are  such  parents  to  strike  than  to  teach !     Here  is  a  father — nnd  there  an 
thousands  like  him — ^v^ho  first  corrupts  his  child's  moral  instincts,  and  then 
cruelly  cliastises  him  for  the  consequences  of  his  own  lessons !     I  most  not  omit 
to  mention  that  this  man's  earnings  were  upwards  of  £3  weekly  !     Many  more 
illustrations  of  the  unchristian  training  to  which  multitudes  of  children  are  ex- 
posed might  be  given,  but  I  will  pass  on  to  the  conclusion  which  I  believe  my- 
self warranted  in  drawing  from  the  facts  I  have  submitted — ^that  parents  ons^ 
to  be  ooni|)elli>d,  by  law,  to  defray  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  expense  incurred  id 
giving  that  religious  and  industrial  educatii>n  which  they  themselves  have  culpa- 
bly ni'gleeted  to  give.     It  may  be  that,  in  many  cases,  the  parents  are  unable  to 
contribute  any  thing  tt>warils  this  expense ;  but  this  inability  will  often  be  found 
to  arise  from  wilful  idleness,  drunkenness,  or  other  vice ;  and  when  such  eamet 
of  poverty  are  proved,  I  see  no  just  principle  which  would  be  opposed  to  making 
parents  of  this  character  liable  to  penalty  for  their  misconduct  towards  their 
children,  an<l,  as  a  consequence,  their§  towards  the  community.     I  have,  indeed, 
a  strong  c(mviction  tliat  if — in  justifiable  oases — the  sins  of  the  ignorant  and 
erring  child  were  visited  upon  the  neglectful  or  vicious  parent,  such  a  proceeding 
would   produce  benefit,  by  reminding  or  warning  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
necessity  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  duties  incumbent  on  them.     Wliatever 
may  be  ultimately  devised  for  fixing  upon  parents  a  more  decided  responsibility 
for  their  cliiKlren's  conduct,  it  is  clear — pH>ved  by  an  overpowering  maas  of  dis- 
tressing evidence — that  measures  niiut  bie  taken  to  rescue  the  perishing  and  dan- 
gerous classes  of  children  from  their  present  condition — for  their  own  sakes    and 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  safety.     Such  measures  will  doubtless  inv<dve  consid- 
erable expense'.     1  know  well  that  I  now  speak  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
re<|uire  these  mea.*«ures  to  bo  taken  from  the  best  and  highest  motivts — who  are 
actuati-d  by  the  ino»t  i*nlightened  views  and  by  the  lai^gest  charity — ^who  remem- 
ber that  the  work  they  have  undertaken  is  in  humble  and  faithful  obedience  to 
On(?  who  "  is  not  wiliing  that  one  of  tkeee  little  one*  should  pcrieh  ;"  but  i 
know,  al?<(>,  thut  the  fucc^'Ss  of  the  work  will  depend,  in  a  yeoi^peat  degreei 
u[K»n  obtaining  the  assent  of  persons  who  may  desire  to  *JsJ^««iaiMM\  aAv«- 
tagfs  in  the  courses  profKJsi*d.     Well,  wliat  would  it  ooc*™* '^ ^  one  hand,  to 
give  two  or  thre*»  years'  moral  and  imJustrial  training  to  ^ft  a*Bed*«**A  chM,  who 
wouhl  otherwise  enter  uiK»n  a  course  of  }SlcWtB^^^_^!aS\D himseV  uA.  Aiagew* 
to  society  ?     Upon  the  lied  Hill  plan,  T^oh,  uii.gJi?^.yL  wa1oi»  ini  wtiii^g  «•» 
of  Mr.  Turner,  has  been  crowned jKi^i  such  hap 2ikI!^7Lgulto,»t««>J*«*^''*'^** 
three  years— £75.     Upon  the  ■^Vbenleon  plan,  ^  t^ which  meiok  to  i»  adnW 
adaptv<i  to  the  circumstances  of  n  larg.^  town,  ani|rt--  ait^cuetianK^luchiie^i^^ 
more  fully  from  one  of  its  gn^al  fimnders— UfcrtMi;  T    I^far  Siree  T«Miw«ttl 
exceed  £15  or  £20.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  ***^  *5^2^1^1^trt^        " 
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to  permit  aadh  a  child  to  ponoe  its  ootine  through  a  sea  of  crime,  nntil  it  ii 
landed  in  one  of  our  penal  colonies?  I  will  endeavor  to  show  this  cost;  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  liability  to  exaggerate,  I  take  my  data,  as  fiir  as  practicable, 
from  official  documents.  By  the  last  report  (15th,)  of  Captain  Williams,  inspector 
of  prisons  for  the  home  district,  it  appears  that  the  entire  number  of  persons  sen- 
fenced  to  transportation  in  1849  was  about  3,100.  In  the  inspector's  elaborate 
and  valuable  tables  the  ages  of  the  transport  convicts  are  not  given,  and  I  there- 
fore look  to  the  very  instructive  criminal  statistics  published  by  Captain  Willis, 
the  chief  constable  of  Manchester,  and  to  the  details  which  are  given  in  the  Liv 
erpool  calendars ;  and  assuming  that  the  ages  of  transports,  generally,  are  repre- 
•ented  in  those  returns,  it  would  appear  that  of  the  3,100  I  have  mentioned,  43 
per  cent,  are  under  twenty-one  years  old — 1,333;  45  per  cent,  are  between 
twenty-ono  and  thirty  years  of  age — 1,395 ;  and  12  per  cent,  or  372,  are  above 
thirty  years  of  age.  Kow,  it  is  not  taking  too  much  for  granted  to  say  that  crim- 
inals, sentenced  to  transportation  before  Uiey  reach  thirty-one  years  of  age,  have 
oommenced  their  criminal  career  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  should  have  been 
learning  a  better  way.  But  society  has  '^  ignored^*  their  very  existence.  Let  us 
see  what  society  pays  for  its  indifference.  Offenders,  generally,  are  not  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  until  they  have  appeared  at  the  \mt  four  or  five  times.  I 
will,  therefore,  suppose  the  expense  of  between  three  and  four  prosecutions,  at 
assizes  or  sessions,  to  be  jC50.  The  average  imprisonment  of  each  offender  before 
transportation  may  be  taken  at  three  years,  and  the  expense  of  it  at  £65 ;  three 
years'  probation  in  separate  confinement,  nt  Parkhurst,  or  public  works,  £50 ; 
removaJ  to  the  colonies,  &c.,  A;c.,  ^35  *,  total,  £200.  So  that  when  3,000  sen- 
tences of  transportation  are  passed  in  a  year,  we  may  consider  them  tantamount 
to  a  notification  to  the  public  that  a  last  installment  of  a  sum  exceeding  half  a 
million  sterling  is  about  to  be  called  for !  To  be  as  precise  as  the  nature  of  this 
inquiry  will  allow,  the  2,728  convicts  under  thirty-one  years  of  age,  to  whom  1 
have  already  alluaed  as  having  run  the  career  of  juvenile  criminali^,  represent  a 
cost  tooMte  of  £545,600 1  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  felonry  of  this  king- 
dom— and  whether  juvenile  or  adult,  it  belongs  to  this  question  to  consider  the 
hoi — is  not  maintained,  while  at  large,  for  nothing.  Having  investigated  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  rates  of  income  derived  by  thieves  from  their  practices, 
and  having  obtained  estimates  of  the  same  thing  from  intelligent  and  experienced 
convicts  themselves,  I  believe  myself  to  be  within  the  real  truth,  when  I  assume 
•uoh  income  to  bo  more  than  £100  a-vear  for  each  thief!  Well,  then,  allowing 
only  two  years'  full  practice  to  one  of  the  dangerous  class  previous  to  his  sentence 
of  transportation,  I  do  not  know  how  the  conclusion  can  be  escaped  that,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  public — ^the  easy,  indifferent,  callous  public— has  been,  and  is 
mulcted  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  sterling,  by,  and  on  account  of  its 
criminals  annually  transported!  But  its  criminals  who  are  not  transported! 
■till  living  on  their  dishonest  gains,  or  in  our  costly  prisons!  We  must  not 
forget  them  in  our  calculations  of  the  cost  of  crime,  though  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
my  present  purpose  merely  to  refer  to  them,  and  to  say  that  I  am  convinoed  that 
their  cost  to  the  community  tii  and  oor  of  prison  amounts  annually  to  some  mil- 
lions I  This  assertion  may  be  somewhat  startling ;  I  will  only  state  one  fiust  in 
support  of  it.  Some  years  ago  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  annual  depreda- 
tions of  the  Liverpool  thieves,  stated  the  amount  of  Uiose  depredations  at  eeven 
hundred  thoueana  jxtunde  !  Need  more  be  said  on  the  Economical  part  of  this 
momentous  question  7  Keed  I  ask  you  to  balance  between  the  charge  of  training 
the  young  outcasts  of  the  country  to  godly  and  industrious  habits,  and  the  waste 
of  money,  time,  and  souu,  consequent  upon  our  neglect  of  an  undeniable  Chris- 
tian duty  ?  *  *  *  To  show  the  good  effect  of  prison  discipline  on  juveniles, 
I  can  offer  the  direct  testimony  of  gentlemen  filling  the  posts  of  superintendents 
to  our  county  police,  to  show  the  same  thing.  My  last  report,  which  contains  full 
details  of  these  police  returns,  is  that  for  l848---aocording  to  which,  it  appears 
that  of  sixty-three  young  offenders,  under  twenty-ono  years  old,  who  had  re- 
tamed  to  their  homes  after  discharge  from  prison— eleven  could  not  be  found, 
ten  were  no  better,  three  were  improved,  and  thvrty'nine  were  m6re  or  Um 
reformed.  I  almost  fear  that  I  draw  upon  your  credulity  in  making  this  state- 
ment ;  >lt  believe  me  that  the  law  of  *^  kinJness,"  so  eloquently  enforced  by  the 
ImiDef'  Reorder  of  Ipswiob,  can  do,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  nrooh  good  even  in  a 
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prinD.  It  WM  not  that  Itimi  children  Mmid  moHt  in 
of  Usirniuft  tUcir  oah-vliium,  iif  oouiniittim;  to  im-m 
Suriiituri.il — Ibvy  Ktuml  iiuai  in  nurd  of  wliM  hari  IH 
of  Biiiii'iliiiiff  to  luuuh,  luthii,  and  hunuuiii'  \bva  hi 
that  ill  uliuiitt  cvvry  inManw,  thnu  mialvd  uri'atu 
hiinl  u'ljnl*  or  Iuikii  uT  Itiuiluiaa  or  aalvtion ;  that 
puAu  that  any  uuo  oaivd  li>r  thvmf  or  duiirod,  fut 
■boukl  li.iiru  tu  ipi-iilL  and  du  tiling  Ibnt  nn  ri(;ht. 
(huir  iiiiat^iki' — (hut  llicnt  wuru  pniplv  »lin  felt  l<>r 
f.cl  tliiiii;  whu  uarni-Wly  J«iR.il  lo  pnin 
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Rev.  T.  Carter,  Cluifdaio  of  tlie  Liverpool 
the  iiin<loquacy  o(  the  existing  STHtem  of  prU 
rerormntiiiii  of  juvenile  criminalB,  and  tlie  pre 
coiiviutiiiii  oiul  puniBlimcnt  of  thin  citiaa. 

Liv-Tgiiail  luw  oni:  oT  thu  Lirgi-rt  jiiila  in  the  I 
dnriug  liwt  yi.-ar  wc^'  njiwardu  iif  ifiiM.  Of  thu 
wftv  JDVi'Uik-  ollS-nileni,  nudiT  lixti-i-n  jvitn  uf  apy 
<if  ruNnnniitnu-utH  aiiunnti-il  to  moru  tluui  70  per  ct 
yOQ  niiiiii-  idi'a  iif  llu>  ini-ffiuicjuy — thu  uttrr  imcla 
thu  I.ivi-r|Hii)I  jail  fiir  the  rofiruuilinn  at  ■.■rimiauh 
Tiwdly — if  it  lud  bivn  thu  ubjivl  in  UviTpout  tu  d> 
Oaa  ralhi-r  tluui  tlie  pruvuutiuu  <if  juvioule  crime,  n 
fait  uiHin  hilli-r  valculatvd  tu  si-cnniplidi  thnt  uljwt  i 
yet  tliat  jiul  Laa  bvi-n  held  up  ■■  one  uf  the  bekt  tvf 


I,  I  li'uve  yun  t 


which  thi-Hu  jiivi'niluii  arv  tritttul.  Tlie  cuune  fi 
thi'iii  fr<iiu  thi'  puliiw  onurl  tu  the  jail  in  tlu>  priiuD 
with  uttuniluni  i^  dl  oluwva  and  age*.  On  arrivii 
into  t)u>  TOLi'ivtiiin  mum,  whiuh.  I  muy  atnto,  im  the 
meiita  or  wlU  uiK'UinK  ont  rnmi  it — Ihret^  im  euch  a 
an  inntiy  n»  tivf  pi'rwDM  erumiiiud  iutu  llnw  ufll 
boill  utiit>-r  tile  direoliun  of  lliiwurd,  wuri'  intcnJui 
culla,  irirlii  ari>  mixed  with  adulta,  and  n'uiiiiii  oAen 
UDon  nntil  tu'u  next  day,  when  they  i>o  beliin-  tlie  « 
tluit  they  have  nn  diiraw  wbiuh  aluiU  diaiuali^  I 
penun*.  Wlu-n  t1u-y  have  pasKd  that  niurter,  a 
nfS.'Bili'ra  nri-  M-ut  into  wluit  ii  called  ttiii  ■uhrnil  d 
been  OH  many  aa  Nxly  ftirln  nniler  ■ixlii'D  ycara  ol 
twelrn  nuniiK  or  eulla  fi.r  thiin  to  deep  in,  uud  her 
Ittnn  biilf  piwt  wrn-n  ia  the  afU-moiin  until  kvi'd  u'u 
■o  tfaul  til''  innmtii  piiiM  thu  whole  of  that  iiil<nrial 
not  piimibly  bu  uudur  thi-  ct'iilnil  or  aupi'rviriim  uf  t 
reatriot.'d  ciinvvmattiiD,  which  you  oon  reoilily  unaj 
U  niit  to  tend  to  thi'ir  eililti.'aliiiii.  K»w,  it  au  hupp 
tinn*  on  tbt'  part  of  the  laiitMD  wd  llie  Pintle  war 
'Vm.  it  ii  (|uilv  inipiiMiible  lo  prevml  tlie  niixtii 
.-  _..!  .1.: on.  .^  g^  many  itutwioea  in 


of»- 


V.-  prla,  raw  .J  whom 

jiiil,  and  conviLled  of  fi'lotiy  avreral  titnii 
tcK  noviur*  in  giull,  and  young  in  the  carctT 
•'■ult  uT  auch  a  atate  uf  awnaatinn  I     Ii  m  rici 
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fAwmnt^  but  the  refonnation  of  the  otSender.  And  yet  the  very  fint  itop  we 
take  in  Liverpool,  with  a  view  to  that  object^  is  to  mix  up  children  of  seven  or 
eiffht  yean  of  age— for  we  have  one  now  waiting  for  trial  who  is  not  eight  yean 
old — with  persons  who  have  been  for  a  long  period  hardened  in  a  career  of  vioe. 
When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  one  of  my  own  children  of  the  same  age,  I  need  noi 
assure  you  that  I  never  look  on  one  of  those  poor  little  saplings  without  feeling 
of  the  deepest  ooomilseratiou.  These  children  are  or  have  been,  as  dear  to  their 
parents,  as  mine  are  to  me,  and  I  feel  that  when  they  are  taken  into  jail  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  their  crimes  and  reforming  them,  you  have  no  right — I  have 
no  right — the  country  has  no  right — to  put  these  unfortunate  little  ones  in  such  a 
position  as  must  inevitably  issue  in  their  utter  depravation.  Such,  then,  is  the  result 
on  the  female  side  of  the  prison ;  on  the  male  side  matters  are  no  better.  •  •  e 
What,  I  would  ask,  can  it  be  but  ruinous  and  disastrous,  as  our  jail  returns  ex- 
hibit? I  have  already  mentioned  the  proportion  of  recommitments:  and  I  can 
illustrate,  from  my  own  inquiries,  the  after  careers  of  some  of  these  oHenders.  I 
take  a  page,  then,  at  random  from  the  school  register  of  four  years  ago,  and  I  find 
that  of  the  thirty  whose  names  are  upon  that  page — not  selected  cases,  but  takfia 
in  the  order  in  which  they  came  to  jail — eighteen  have  been  transported ;  two 
are  now  in  jail,  having  been  frequently  recommitted  in  the  mean  time ;  one  oal 
of  the  thirty  is  in  employment ;  one  has  emigrated  \  two  have  died,  one  imme> 
diately  after  being  discharged,  the  other  shot  in  the  streets  during  a  public  dia> 
torbance ;  leaving  six,  out  of  the  thirty,  whose  history  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace,  but  who,  in  all  probability,  have  quitted  the  town  and  neighborhood  of  Lhrw 
erpool,  to  visit  Birmingham  or  Manchester,  or  some  other  large  town.  I  findi 
also,  that  the  average  number  of  times  in  jail  of  these  thirty  is  eight  and  a  half  i 
the  average  time  spent  by  them  in  jail  is  fifteen  months ;  the  cost  to  the  barmtgm 
oj  Liverpool^  on  the  average,  is  £32,  15«. ;  while  the  further  cost  of  transport** 
tion  of  those  eighteen  averages  J&48 ;  the  groaa  average  expense  of  each  of  these 
thirty  criminals  being  £62,  7«. 

The  cost  of  every  young  criminal  to  Liverpool  is  illustrated  in  a  memorial  oi 
the  magistrates  to  Parliament,  asking  for  a  reformatory  school,  in  the  following 
statement : — ^That  the  costs  of  apprehension,  maintenance,  prosecution,  and  pui^ 
iahment,  was  of 

No.    8 £72    1    4j 

No.    9 52    9    7 

No.  10 64  18    9] 

No.  11 28  10 

No.  12 39    8  10] 

No.  13 26  10  10 

No.  14 47    7    7^ 

And  thus  these  offenders  cost  the  public £888    9    1 

It  thus  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  these  fourteen  prisoners  was  about  £63, 
8ff. ;  while  I  have  shown  that  the  average  cost  of  thirty  boys,  who  were  not 
selected,  bear  in  mind,  as  the  worst  cases ;  not  taken  at  nmdom,  but  in  the  order 
of  their  commitments,  was  £62,  7«. ;  showing  almost  coincident  results.  And 
here  1  must  inform  you  that  I  have  not  taken  into  account  the  cost  of  maintenanoe 
in  the  colonies,  and  the  loss  of  property  by  the  community.  If  I  did  it  would  add 
immensely  to  the  calculations  I  have  laid  before  you.  And  yet  I  may  say,  thflk 
in  Liverpool  jail,  which  was  referred  to  by  the  late  excellent  inspector  of  prisona^ 
Bfr.  Hill,  as  one  of  the  cheapest  in  expenditure  in  the  kingdom,  the  average  cost 
per  head  of  the  prisoners  is  only  £12,  whereas,  in  many  oUier  jails  it  is  £15,  and 
in  some  nearly  double.  But  great  as  is  the  expense  of  juvenile  crime,  the  charge 
entailed  upon  us  most  not  be  estimated  solely  by  the  expense  incurred  on  aooonnt 
of  the  oflfenders  whilst  they  remain  in  that  category.  After  they  reach  the  age 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  they  pass  out  of  the  class  of  juvenile  offenders,  and 
become  adults,  their  habits  of  crime  becoming  more  fully  developed,  and  the  ex* 
pense,  of  course,  being  greatly  increased.  I  find  that,  taking  forty-two  individ- 
oals— male  adults— at  this  moment  in  Dverpool  jail,  who  were  first  receired 
there  as  juvenile  thieves^the  aggregate  commitments  amount  to  401,  or  9|  timet 
eaoh  on  the  average.    The  average  career  in  crime  was  five  years  and  fimr 


No.l 

....  £129  5  64 

No.  2 

71  2  10 

No.3 

74  1  10 

No.  4 

71  13  1 

No.  5 

47  9  3 

No.  6 

64  6  64 

No.  7 

99  2  54 
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months.  These  arc  all  known  thieves,  and  their  cases  are  looked  on  (hnmaDlj 
■peuking)  ab  entirely  hopeless.  Under  present  circmnstonces  the  oonrse  porMind 
oan  only  have  u  corrnpting  and  vitiating  effect  opon  those  who  have  not  vet 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  Of  the  forty-two  instances  to  which  I  have  refernd, 
there  are  oiz  under  sentence  of  transportation.  One  litvt  oommcnced  his  career 
of  crime  at  the  nf^  of  nine  years,  and  has  been  nineteen  times  in  jail ;  and  when 
I  mention  that,  I  need  not  bring  forward  any  further  proofis  of  the  uacli9;sD«!a 
of  all  attempts  at  reformation,  so  long  as  there  is  not  a  radical  change  in  the 
present  vicious  arrangements.  There  is  another  of  twenty  yean  uf  age,  who, 
since  being  sentenced  to  transportation,  has  made  a  violent  and  determined 
atti'mpt  on  the  life  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  prison.  I  will  show  the  same 
results  w'itli  the  females.  Out  of  twenty-six  females,  all  of  whom  commenced  as 
javenil(»»,  1  find  that  twentv-Hve  have  been  in  jail,  on  the  average,  seven  times 
each  ;  the  other  I  do  not  think  it  fair  or  proper  to  bring  forward  as  on  average 
example,  because  she  has  been  fifty-seven  times  in  jail.  The  average  time  each 
is  known  to  spend  in  jail  is  five  years.  Now,  I  think  I  liave  cstablisliL^  my  posi- 
tion that  the  Liverpool  jail,  although  singled  out  for  Bpecial  condemmition  by  the 
inspc-etor  of  prisons,  is  the  most  efit'ctnal  institution  that  can  bo  devised  for  trans- 
mitting and  pro|>iigating  crime.  Such  is  the  evil,  and  such  its  extent.  What  oan 
we  look  to  as  its  remedy  7 

Rev.  Francis  Bishop,  Minister  of  the  Liverpool  Domestic  Missioo 
Society,  submitted  some  remarks,  which  pointed  out  the  preliminary 
training  school  for  the  young  criminals  of  Liverpool. 

In  four  of  the  best  streets,  occupied  by  the  honest  and  inif  ostrions  workii^ 
classes  in  LiverixHil,  there  arc  411  children  between  the  ages  oi  five  and  fouittx^n. 
Of  that  number  ^JOG  go  to  a  day  school ;  29  to  evening  ragged  schools ;  and  176 
go  to  no  Bcliool  at  all.  Now,  if  we  look  at  those  streets  which  supply  the  inmates 
of  the  prisons — the  worst  class  of  streets — we  fmd  most  disheartening  rcvnltB. 
An  inquiry  instituted  about  a  year  ago  gave  the  following  statement,  which  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  matters.  In  Brick  street,  there  were 
436  children,  between  five  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of  these  only  a  I  went 
to  school — some  of  them  only  to  an  evening  school — leaving  385  who  went  to  no 
school  wliatever.  In  Crosby  street,  which  was  referred  to  by  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman who  Utft  addressed  you,  there  were  484  children,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fourteen,  only  47  of  whom  went  to  school,  leaving  437  who  received  no 
education  at  all.  In  another  of  this  class  of  streets,  which  is  very  popalous,  an 
inquiry  was  ma<le  yesterday  morning.  The  stroet  to  which  I  refer  is  called  Xew 
Bird  stret^,  ami  it  was  intended  to  have  ascertained  the  condition  of  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  as  regards  education ;  but  it  was  found  tliat  the  time  was  too 
short,  an<l  accordingly  only  the  first  threo  courts  were  taken — ^not  selected — bat 
taken  in  order.  Well;  It  was  found  that  Uiero  were  119  children  between  the 
^goR  of  five  and  fourteen ;  and  only  3  out  of  that  number  went  to  school.  In- 
cluding the  front  houses  adjoining  these  courts,  we  found  that  ther«  were  lt»3 
ohildren  between  the  ages  I  have  mentioned ;  and  of  that  number  16  went  to  a 
day  bcIumI  ;  4  to  an  evening  ragged  school :  and  no  less  than  143  to  no  school  at 
all.  Now,  these  are  very  startling  facts,  and  I  mention  them  merely  to  afford  }*oa 
a  fiiir  specimen  of  the  educational  condition  of  the  streets  of  Liverpool  in  which 
the  clafis<.-8  whose  welfare  we  are  met  to  promote,  reside;  and  although  I  believe 
that  the  juvenile  population  of  Liverpool  is  somewhat  worse  than  tluit  of  great 
towns  generally,  yet  I  am  afraid  that  the  condition  of  Birmingham,  Mancht^stpr, 
and  I»ud(^n,  is  not  greatly  superior  in  this  respect  •  •  •  My  opinion  is  that 
wo  shall  never  l>e  able  to  reiich  this  class  of  juvenile  offenders  so  as  to  operate 
effectually  in  diminishing  their  numbers,  until  we  make  the  parents  feel,  and  that 
through  the  pocket.  They  must  be  made  to  understand,  by  being  required  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  children,  when  they  ctmio  within  the  graap 
of  the  law,  that  they  can  not  throw  off  with  impunity  the  saored  obligations 
which  the  Almighty  has  imposed  on  ever}'  parent.  I  will  say  no  more  than 
that  compulsory  attendance  must  also  be  enforced  on  the  vagrant  class — that 
olaas  who  arc  on  the  high  rood  to  crime— by  some  anoh  mode  am  that  Adopted  m 

*'""'' een. 
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Mr.  WiUiam  Locke,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  London  Ragged 

School  Uoion,  remarked : 

It  is  now  about  eight  years  ainoe  a  few  friends  in  London  joined  me  in  the 
establishment  of  the  ragged  school  union ;  bat  sinoe  then  we  have  managed  to 
increase  the  namber  of  schools,  in  London  alone,  from  sixteen  to  one  hundred 
and  two.  We  have  now  about  fifteen  thousand  children,  who  are  being  taug^ 
in  these  schools ;  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  paid  teachers ;  and  above  one 
thousand  three  hundred  teachers  who  give  voluntary  assistance.  Now,  althoogh 
I  have  no  wish  to  shrink  from  the  work,  yet  I  have  come  here  to  declare  that  we 
are  not  equal— depending  as  we  do  upon  voluntary  contributions  alone — to  the 
great  task  we  have  undertaken.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  our  schools  we  hare 
the  ragged  now  clothed,  the  dirty  become  dean,  and  the  riotous  made  orderly, 
so  that  many  who  visit  us  can  not  see  the  difference  between  these  and  any  othar 
schools.  These  desirable  results  are  brought  about  by  collateral  cases,  such  m 
the  clothiDg  clubs,  the  industrial  classes,  the  mothers^  associations,  and  kindred 
institutions,  which  come  in  with  powerful  assistance  to  improve  the  habits,  a|H 
pearancc,  and  nature  of  the  children.  But  still  with  all  that  aid,  we  are  unaUo 
to  cope  with  the  great  evil,  or  to  put  a  check  upon  juvenile  crime ;  and  we  feel 
that  still  there  is  a  very  large  class  we  make  little  improvement  upon.  This  olaa 
consists  of  vagrants,  mendicants,  and  petty  thieves,  who  require  to  be  fed  before 
they  will  be  taught,  and  for  whom  more  industrial,  refuge,  or  feeding  schools  are 
required  than  our  funds  can  sustain.  There  is,  in  London,  a  very  large  number 
of  children  coming  under  that  category.  Lord  Ashley,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, some  years  ago,  said  there  were  30,000  of  them :  but  my  opinion,  at  the 
time,  was  that  the  number  was  much  larger.  I  believe  tnat  there  can  not  be  leas 
than  200,000  of  them  in  the  entire  country,  and  from  this  class,  I  am  quite  sore, 
oome  nearly  all  the  juvenile  criminals  in  our  prisons.  They  are  the  very  seed 
plot  of  crime.  Kow,  how  are  we  to  meet  this  mass  of  vice  and  wretchednesef 
Many  of  them  are  starving  in  the  streets ;  many  of  them  are  indeed  **  perishiag 
for  lack  of  knowledge  as  well  as  feed."  In  three  points  of  view  this  mat  olaa 
have  been  consider^,  viz. : — as  expensive — as  dangerous — and  as  periuiing:  but 
there  is  another  point  arising  from  these  ;  they  are  greatly  to  be  pitied.  With 
regard  to  the  expense,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  it  is  excessive,  not  only  as 
respects  the  property  they  steal,  but  in  their  apprehension,  their  trial,  their  main- 
tenance in  prison,  and  their  transportation.  We  have  information  from  scHne  of 
these  boys,  who  live  by  thieving,  of  the  great  sums  of  money  they  expend  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  that  would  astonish  you  all,  filched  from  the  pockets,  or  honsee 
and  shops,  of  the  industrious  classes.  They  are  dangerous,  with  regard  to  society, 
in  disturbing  the  peace  and  morality  of  the  neighborhood  where  thev  dwell ;  bvt, 
in  another  sense,  they  ore  danfferoua,  viz. :  in  their  evil  example  thus  shown  to 
the  better  class  of  children,  and  in  innoculating  others  with  their  vicious  habiti. 
But  they  are  also  perishing,  and  the  objects  of  our  deep  commiseration.  They 
are  without  education  or  instruction  of  any  kind  ;  they  are  ignorant  of  all  good ; 
they  are  criminal,  in  many  cases,  from  dire  necessity,  and  *^  more  sinned  agaiant 
than  sinning.''  They  arc  not,  therefore,  to  be  visited  with  the  same  kind  of  pun- 
ishment we  inflict  upon  adult  criminals.  Nay,  I  hold  it  to  be  now  an  acknowl- 
edged principle,  that  we  should  not  treat  as  criminals  those  children  who  had  no 
sense  of  right  and  wrong — and  I  very  much  doubt  if  we  have  any  just  right  to 
punish  children  for  breaking  laws  with  which  we  have  never  made  them  ao- 
quainted,  or  for  violating  duties  which  we  have  never  taught  them  to  respeol 
Look  for  a  moment  at  their  pitiful  and  forlorn  condition;  in  one  night  Lord 
Bhaftesbary  found  no  less  than  thirty-five  of  these  poor  children  sleeping — hud- 
dled together  under  the  dry  arches  by  Field  Lane,  Smithfield.  Night  af^r  nig^t 
fimoy  these  boys— or  just  picture  to  yourselves  one  of  them  herding  there  un- 
washed, unfed,  unoared  for  by  the  thousands  around — to  snatch  a  weary  sleep ; 
and  coming  out  from  his  hard,  damp,  comfortless  bed  in  the  morning — it  may  oe 
in  a  cold,  dull,  winter's  day — ^without  friends,  without  a  home^  without  a  sinfl^ 
soul  in  all  the  wide  world  to  care  for  or  to  guide  him.  How,  1  ask,  is  it  possible 
for  such  a  lad,  starving  for  bread,  to  escape  the  commission  of  crime  f  Hiese 
children,  without  character  and  without  any  employment,  most  be  vagrants  or 

thieves  in  order  to  live— <and  therefore  are  they  to  be  deeply 
u 
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Some  of  these  very  boyi  we  have  mooeeded  in  reeooing.  Thank  God  fcr  it. 
"From  one  of  them  (I  mean  one  of  those  found  in  Field  LAne)  who  emigrated^  we 
have  a  letter  stating  that  he  is  earning  35«.  a  weelc  as  a  printer  in  Melboome,  (a 
most  gratifying  fact,)  and  thanking  as  most  heartily  for  all  that  has  been  done  fcr 
him.  And  will  any  body  tell  me  that  these  children  have  not  hearts,  and  can  not 
be  reformed  I  I  could  tell  of  oases,  not  by  tens  but  by  hundreds,  in  which  boyi 
and  girls,  taken  out  of  the  mire  and  the  gutter — the  Tery  sweepings  of  the  streets— 
as  it  were,  have  become  honest  and  useful  members  of  society.  Oat  of  some  400 
boys  whom  we  have  sent  to  the  colonies  from  various  schools,  we  have  hardly 
heard  uf  a  single  return  to  criminal  practices ;  but  on  the  contrary,  wc  find  \\M 
in  almost  ewry  case  they  are  doing  well,  and  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  *  *  * 
As  regards  those  children  we  can  not  reach — ^those  who  need  to  be  fed,  and  even 
lodged,  ere  they  can  be  taught — how  can  we  expect  to  gather  frnit  from  thistlcf, 
or  U>  draw  pure  water  from  a  muddy  source  ?  We  may  endeavor  to  refunn  them 
after  falling  into  crime,  and  it  is  our  duty ;  but  the  chances  arc  that  we  shall  only 
be  partially  successful.  Would  it  not  be  far  better  to  prevent  them  falling  into 
oriine  at  aU  7  It  was  truly  and  eloquently  said  by  Dr.  (.ruthrie,  that  it  is  a  beaati- 
ful  sight  to  see  the  life-boat  dashing  through  the  waves  to  save  the  shipwrecked 
mariners  ;  but  much  more  beautiful  was  it  to  behold  the  lighthouse  beacon  whidi 
might  prevent  the  wreck  altogether.  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  committee  on 
juvenile  crime  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  a  short  passage  from  whose  report  I  beg 
leave  to  read.    They  assert: 

*'That  the  present  mode  of  dealing  with  juvenile  oflfendem  has  not  attained  the 
end  desired ;  that  neglected  outcasts,  for  whom  neither  the  fUnds  of  the  public, 
nor  the  generosity  of  private  individuals,  have  cared,  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
op  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  people,  without  any  instruction  in  the  first  prind- 
pies  of  religion  and  even  morality,  and  are  not,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  the 
legitimate  (Ejects  of  vindictive  punishment — ^that  it  is  just  and  right,  before  inflict- 
ing punishment,  and  branding  for  life  with  the  character  of  a  felon,  to  give  the 
outcast  child  a  chance  of  improvement — ^to  put  clearly  before  him  the  path  of 
duty ;  and  if  atler  this  training,  he  wilfully  deport  from  it,  then  society  has  done 
its  duty  by  him ;  and  if  he  incur  merited  chastisement,  he  must,  in  his  heart,  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  deserved  it." 

This  being  the  case,  it  strikes  me  that  the  work  will  never  be  thoroughly  done 
by  private  benevolence.  A  great  public  gixid  should  be  the  work  of  the  pubCc. 
When  I  first  took  up  the  suknect  of  ra^z^ed  schools,  they  were  merely  evening 
schools,  for  gathering  in  from  the  streets  outcast,  neglected  children.  Such  I  stifi 
consider  to  bo  the  genuine  ragged  school.  But  now,  when  we  find  it  necesEarr 
for  a  large  class  to  bo  fed,  and  clothed,  and  lodged,  and  cared  for,  and  sent  abroad, 
&c.,  (^c,  I  am  inclined  to  say  I  can  not  undertake  all  this.  The  parish  or  gov- 
ernment must  help  us ;  and  it  is  their  duty,  on  the  score  of  economy,  philanthropy, 
and  self-preservation,  to  do  ao. 

A.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Aberdeen  County  Prison 
Board,  made  a  short  statement  of  the  Industrial  Schools  in  Aberdeen, 
established  mainly  at  the  suggestion,  and  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Sheriff 
Watson. 

We  have  now  had  an  experience  of  ten  years,  the  first  of  onr  aehools  having 
been  established  in  October,  1841.  We  commenced  that  school  with  abMit 
twenty  boys,  and  we  gradually  increased  the  number  to  seventy  or  eighty,  which 
is  about  the  utmost  limit  our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  an  industrial  school 
ever  ought  to  bo  allowed  to  attain.  Two  years  afterwards  we  established  a  small 
school  for  girls ;  that  school  has  since  been  divided  into  two,  and  in  each  of  these 
there  are  now  from  sixty  to  seventy  scholars.  Bui  we  found  that,  although  we 
were  able  to  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  good  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  ^1  we 
had  not  by  any  means  attained  all  the  good  we  desired.  We  found  the  BtreeM 
infested  by  little  vagrants  and  beggars  ready  to  commit  all  sorts  of  annoying  depre- 
dations. We  therefore  resolved  to  a\'ail  ourselves  of  a  local  act  of  Parliament, 
by  which  it  was  provided  that  begging  and  vagrancy  were  orimea  pmnishaUe  by 
m  magistrates.    You  will  be  perhi^js  surprised  to  learn  that  in  ftmrtjind  wa  haiv 
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Ao  ▼•grant  lot,  and  thai  Tagnnoj  »  not  an  oflbnse  tiiere  whMi^  of  itwlf,  and 
akme,  oan  be  punished,  as  in  Bnsland — bat  in  the  oity  of  Aberdeen  this  power  ia 
poMBwed  by  the  magietratee,  under  the  prariaion  of  Uie  local  police  act,  and  tbegr 
«Te  the  aid  of  their  aathority  to  the  gentlemeD  who  wished  to  extend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  indnstrial  achoob  to  a  olaaa  of  ohildreii  atill  lower  in  the  eooial  aoala 
than  those  who  were  already  in  attendance.  Accordingly,  <ffdera  were  given  oo 
a  certain  day  in  the  year  1845,  to  the  police,  to  capture  every  little  vagrant  boy  or 
ffirl  whom  they  might  find  in  Uie  streets,  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours  seventy- 
five  were  collected — and  if  you  can  conceive  seventy-five  dirty  ragged  little  chfl* 
dren,  trained  up  in  all  sorts  of  vice  and  wickedness,  and  unaccustomed  to  any  sort 
of  restraint,  colleoted  tpgether  in  our  small  apartment,  yon  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  scene  of  confusion  and  uproar  which  ensued.  The  whole  of  the  first  day 
was  spent  in  endeavoring  to  bring  them  into  something  like  order,  and  in  fnmislH 
Ing  them  with  the  only  thine  they  seemed  to  appreciate,  viz. :  three  good  substan- 
tia meab.  When  dismissed  in  the  evening,  they  were  informed  that  they  might 
return  Uie  next  day  or  not  just  as  they  pleased,  but  if  they  did  not  come  bikok 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  beg  in  the  streets.  Next  morning,  to  the  delight  of 
an  interested,  almost  the  whole  ^  ihem  returned,  and  the  system  has  been  por- 
aued  from  that  day  to  this.  When  we  begun  this  plan  there  were  in  Aberdeea 
S80  children  known  to  the  police,  who  Uved  constantly  by  begging  and  petty 
thefts.  For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  scarcely  one  had  been  seen,  cases  db 
ocoasionally  occur,  but  they  are  very  rare.  We  have  almost  completely  succeeded 
in  extirpating  the  race  of  juvenile  beggars  in  Aberdeen. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  of  our  experience  is  perhaps  the  most  interestfaiff 
of  all.  Our  establishment  at  first,  of  the  boys'  and  sirls'  school,  certainly  clearea 
the  streets  of  one  part  of  the  juvenile  ddinquents,  but  neither  the  worst  nor  the 
most  dangerous  class.  Those  whom  we  caught  on  the  second  occasion  were 
those  training  up  manifestly  to  fill  our  prison  ottls.  Now  what  are  the  results  aa 
to  them  7  Tac  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  last  described  are  generally 
about  100— of  those  who  have  been  at  this  school,  seventy- one  have  since  we 

red  been  placed  in  situations  where  they  are  now  maintaining  themselves  by 
own  honest  industry:  and  what  is  perhaps  still  more  satisfiMHory,  of  thie 
whole  171  who  have  passed,  or  are  now  passing  through  our  hands,  not  one  indi> 
vidual  has  been  taken  up  by  the  pdice  for  any  offianse  great  or  smalL 

When  the  sohoob  were  first  started — like  many  other  new  and  untried 
schemes — ^they  met  with  considerable  opposition,  but  a  fow  rea(dute  fHends  stood 
by  ihem.  The  first  success  was  not  very  obvious,  and  after  they  had  been  opened 
about  two  years  the  funds  fell  off^  and  we  experienced  that  **  excruciating  agonr,'' 
want  of  money,  which  was  referred  to  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  has  preceded 
me,  and,  in  consequence,  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  pomt  But  by  this  time  the  scheme  had  begun  to  take  some  litlie 
hold  of*  the  public  mind,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  tell  you  that  Sio  working  classes  of 
Aberdeen  came  forward  and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  the  schools  should 
not  be  given  up,  but  that  if  possible  they  should  be  carried  on  and  extended.  They 
offered  to  raise  subscriptions  among  themselves,  and  subscription  papers  were  ao- 
oordingly  carried  round,  both  among  the  higher  and  among  the  lower  classes,  and 
I  have  to  say,  that  of  the  whole  amount  contributed,  two-thirds  came  (torn  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  working  men  and  the  working  women  of  Aberdeen.  By  this  roost 
happy  and  timely  addition  to  the  funds  we  were  enabled  to  get  over  the  difficultiea 
which  threatened  us,  and  we  have  been  just  able  to  keep  moving  ever  since.  Hie 
total  number  of  children  at  all  the  sohods  is  somewhere  about  four  hundred. 

Tliere  are  still  two  or  three  more  statistical  fbcts  which  I  wish  to  place  before 
the  meeting.  We  were  much  annoyed  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  by  the  number 
of  juvenile  vagrants  who  came  out  fhmi  the  city.  We  empkiyed  the  rural  pohoe 
to  prepare  returns  to  see  what  efiect  the  juTemle  schools  were  producing.  Tlie 
first  return  was  not  thought  of  until  the  year  1845.  We  were  then  infbrmed  that 
hi  that  year  (1845)  the  rural  police  apprehended  63  little  children,  or  juvenfla 
Tagrants,  who  were  travdmg  abne  throngfaout  the  county,  begning  or  stealing  ott 
thttr  own  acooont  In  the  year  1846,  the  number  was  reducMto  14 ;  in  1847  it 
was  further  reduced  to  6 ;  in  1848  the  number  was  again  6 ;  in  1849  it  was  ra- 
dueed  to  1 ;  and  in  1850  it  rose  agnin  to  3 1  ao  that  we  have  pretty  thoroii|^ 
dinpoaed  of  thai  oliaa  of  oftadera. 
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It  i*  •  pnotJoo  with  lu,  ■■  it  k  I  bolicve  in  Eugl« 
ging  thruuffh  \he  ooualryj  >Ueaded  by  uhiidreD,  BOrt 
tiaiH  liircd,  wliti  (he  (olo  end  and  iibjuct  uC  eicili 
■dditiuual  aln».  la  18-11  the  rorsl  police  alupiicd  in 
sf  tJ]i«e  pt'nuDB,  Tb«t  number  «■■  griduoliy  m 
ie5U,  tticro  were  only  3B7— lev  tbu  »  third  of  thi 

Tbxiii  It  aniilhcr  tcM  which,  with  your  penninkm 
year  1  ><4 1 ,  bi-liiro  thu  wihauh  were  opf  Dcd  in  AbvrdE 
tu  Ulc  .VU'nlMU  priHiii  unuuated  lu  Gl,  Id  thuyi 
iaevd  U>  14.  ]>ut  [  can  give  you  a  itill  mure  airlk 
lh«M  mrhooli.  In  1M5  we  were  ubiind,  iu  a  groU 
of  OUT  HihiKilii,  ha'  (lie  reiauDB  which  I  oare  almtdy  i 
in  Iti-ll  them  were  li  1  juvenile  deliu(|uentii;  in  liH 
30)  aiiil  in  IHiS,  wlien  ilie  schucda  were  pvtiy  l'Iui 
63.  Unw  herv,  I  think,  iscnrrccl  evidencv  iS  hiiw  Ui 
die  MlIlc>ll^  ami  kivp  tRo  ehildrea  in  regular  Bttondai 
diiapfiuir;  jarvnila  crime  in  diniininhed— «hat  IJie 
M^i^war,  llunriiJi,  and  Inoreaae. 

tVv  liavu,  ill  addition  to  inir  proper  achoula,  what ' 
thb  is  an  VMKiitial  ]iert  uf  the  nyalein.  It  i*  a  plact  t 
dering  ur  d»ort«l  ih  »inTvyed  in  a  friendly  inimnur 
ti>  the  Hook  of  Itvfusu,  aud  tlie  directun  uT  that  mti 
ticility  fur  BU|irrinteiiding  the  nianaftetnent  ofthechi 
here  nnii]  the  coiiiiiiitlu!  ineel.  i'ormerly  they  me 
Ueootsary  to  Jii  bo  ;  they  arc  Kummuned  wliea  rcv| 
gated  iiiinit  miuutely ;  if  it  oppcan  thai  the  pareuts  i 
ohililri'U,  ni  that  tliey  oi^ht  to  do  an,  they  are  aent  tt 
iudncvd,  if  puaulle,  tu  do  tlieir  duly.  If  il  a|>|>Mini 
My  plir-ah,  llu-n  a  cum-apundcnoe  lukta  pLieu  belw 
paitichial  ■ulhoritiCB,  and  thu  ohJld  >■  sent  to  iu  poria 
of  cafmlheabiMia  placed  at  oiuxiin  oncorourindi 
tbii  miiiule  acTuliiiy  la  lu  prevent  improper  penoua 
fiudii.  We  wihh  lu  kuep  ihcau  fundi  aacriil  fur  the 
Ue  iibjvcla,and  who  bchnig  to  the  city.  In  all  our  ■< 
Aa  a  Reui'ral  rule,  the  children  ivam  aboul  four  liui 
Ave  houm'  uiirk,  oiio  to  one  und  a  half  hours'  pla 
meals.  .Mueh  liu  been  laid  to-day.  and  the  impoc 
bo  deiiinl,  aa  Ui  the  policy  of  compitling  the  chili 
Ililhcrto  our  experience  has  shown  us  tlutt  no  ounipi 
attraetiun  of  the  ihtuo  subsuuilin]  loeals.  Most  of  ll 
tonicd  III  areolar  supply  of  whokaoma  tuui;  they 
quire  u»  uilier  iiiduceiiient  lu  relnru  duly  lu  llicir  w 
lure  to  Niy  llml  Uie  aUendance  of  these  pool  childrvi: 
■t  ihiiHi  svhivia,  ia  more  regular  llian  among  xchaiila 
gard  lo  time.  1  may  stale  llial  ihn  eoinc  in  aummer  i 
o'clock  in  ihe  morning ;  there  ia  Uu-n  an  hour  or  an  1 
miiicellaiieoUB  instracliou,  auch  aa  geography,  beta 
aoiully  a  siiij^iug  |«niun.  Tlie  children  llien  spend  i 
wanln  brfokfiisl.  From  ten  to  two  they  work.  A 
tfui  some  reorualion  they  work  fhim  three  lo  four, 
have  leivuna  suited  to  their  different  ages,  and  at  suv 
tial  supjicr,  and  a  abort  rcUfpoua  cxercisi.-  fulluwa ;  a 
miiBud  tn  their  lioinea.  Now  lliis  plan  of  sending  t 
pcnnt  UfHin  which  we  have  had  many  nniious  eoni 
■llau'ing  them  lo  return  to  iheir  di,'grudvd  mid  detwai 
many  as  being  calculated  to  deatruy  ihe  moral  influcn 
over  Ihein.  But  our  expcrienco  tends  to  ahow  thi 
faukly  admit  that  it  ii  a  doubtfiil  qncHliun,  and  nuiuy 
but  we  know  nl»  Instancea  in  which  ihe  aaving  kn 
aohool  has  been  oommanioalcd  to  Ihe  ontoaat  parenia 
think,  Ihin,  that  wc  ha^re  been  aueooaful  in  Abelde 
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d«ed,  even  beyond  the  extent  we  hoped  to  obtain  when  theie  aohoob  were  fint 
eetabliflhed.  The  two  great  principles  which  we  have  endeavored  to  act  upon  art 
these — to  show  the  children  from  the  first  that  we  really  and  truly  love  them,  and 
desire  their  good,  and  that  all  our  exertions,  whether  in  the  way  of  teaching,  or 
feeding,  or  remonstrating  wiUi  them  against  ctiI  condoot,  are  solely  and  only  witk 
the  dtwire  of  doing  them  good,  and  that  lesson  the  children  themselves  seem  to 
have  learned.  But  above  and  beyond  this,  we  have  sought  to  base  our  every  step 
upon  God's  revealed  word.  •  •  *  We  have  been  told  truly  to-day  dS  the 
expense  the  public  are  pat  to  in  keeping  the  youthful  convict  in  prison.  If  I  r^* 
member  aright,  the  lowest  estimate  was  £18  or  £20  a  year.  That  is  precisely 
our  own  experience  in  Scotland.  But  when  we  get  hold  of  ^ese  children,  and 
histead  of  sending  them  to  prison,  bring  them  to  our  industrial  schools*  we  find  the 
whole  expense  of  teaching  and  feeding  them  is  under  £5  a  year.  And  of  that 
expense,  on  an  average,  about  £1,  5«.  is  saved  to  the  school  by  the  work  of  the 
children.  So  that  we  can  bring  up  children — so  fiv  as  man  can  do  it — ^honestly, 
and  industriously,  and  religiously,  at  an  expense  of  £3, 1  bt.  per  annum.  Whereas, 
if  you  send  them  to  the  poor-house,  they  cost  about  £10  per  annum  each  with  us,  and 
I  believe  a  larger  sum  in  this  oountry.  If  Uiey  are  sent  to  prison,  we  know  that 
the  expense  is  from  £18  to  £25 ;  and  if  we  send  them  upon  the  distant  voyage  to 
Australia,  we  know  that  the  eost  altogether  amounts  to  a  sum  not  much,  if  at  all, 
under  £300  sterling.  Upon  an  average  of  cases,  we  find  that  five  years'  training 
in  the  industrial  schools  is  suffieient  to  make  the  child  a  useful  member  of  society ; 
and  suppose  Uie  expense  to  amount  to  £5  per  annum,  we  have  then  the  choice  of 
making  one  of  these  children  an  honest  and  virtuous  member  of  society  for  £25, 
or  of  sending  him  ultimately  into  a  penal  settlement,  at  a  eost,  including  his  previ- 
ous training  in  crime,  of  about  £300.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  little 
choice  to  a  wise  man  in  the  matter.  Sir,  I  have  often  thought,  when  I  have  passed 
a  little  ragged  urchin  in  the  street,  one  of  the  numerous  class  who  are  being 
trained  up  to  a  life  of  crime  and  misery,  **  My  poor  little  fellow,  you  are  just  a  bifi 
of  exchange  for  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling,  drawn  upon  the  public  o# 
Great  Britain,  and  the  last  fiurthing  of  that  sum  you  will  certainly  cause  us  to  p«y 
before  your  career  is  ended.''  Much  has  been  said  to  day  of  Uie  expense  of  oar 
prisons,  but  that  is,  after  all,  trifling  compared  with  the  enormous  expense,  and  the 
serious  loss  the  country  is  put  to,  by  the  depredations  these  persons  commit.  A 
single  instance  was  alluded  to,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  plunder  was  carried  off; 
and  you  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  alluded  to  a  case  that  had  occurred  in  your  own 
femily.  But  it  is  not  the  plunder  fW>m  the  rich,  and  the  quantity  of  plate,  jewelry, 
and  money,  that  is  so  taken,  that  creates  the  greatest  amount  of  inconvenience ; 
but  it  is  the  extreme  suffering  caused  to  the  working  and  industrious  classes  bj 
having  their  hard-earned  property  taken  from  them.  If  you  look  at  the  records 
of  trials  and  convictions  before  judges,  and  in  police  offices,  you  will  find  that  a 
large  number  of  cases  occur  in  which  the  property  is  stolen  firom  this  class.  Many 
of  dicm,  too,  are  afraid  to  appear  to  prosecute,  and  no  small  part  of  those  crimes 
are  committed  against  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  which  never  appear  at  all. 

Rev.  H.  Townsend  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Warwick  County 
Asylum,  (who  has  given,  without  fee  or  reward,  his  time,  attention, 
and  talent,  to  the  institution  for  twenty-six  years,)  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  earliest  reformatory  institution  of  England,  which  is  sit- 
uated at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore  in  the  county  of  Warwickshire : 

The  institution  commenced  its  operations  in  1818,  and  in  1827  it  was  clearly 
ascertained  that  up  to  that  period  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  who 
had  been  subjected  to  the  experiment  had  been  permanently  reformed.  It  was 
also  made  clear  that  a  saving  had  been  effected  in  the  county  expenditure,  result- 
ing from  the  diminished  number  of  prosecutions,  the  cost  of  which  was  charged 
on  the  county  rates.  Under  the  second  master,  the  proportion  of  reformations 
was  58  per  cent  of  those  who  had  quitted  the  institution.  Under  the  present 
master,  it  has  risen  to  64  per  cent ;  and,  if  we  take  the  latter  part  of  his  time 
only,  since  the  Uwt  improvement  in  management  has  been  introduced,  it  has  risen 
to  68  per  cent 
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Tbe  lystem  adopted  b  ft  lyitaiii  oC  kfaid..<«  ftiid  pcnoaMon,  blooded, 
l«i,  with  nlntary  ooerokm  and  oorreotioB.  •  •  •  'Rm  m  afieoted  hj  iaStj 
aeCtiDg  before  him  the  oomlbrta  of  ft  well-ordered  ftMnSHj — hj  oooopyiiiff  and  kte^ 
eating  his  mind — by  sending  him  on  fittle  embaiiei  of  eoiifidaooe,  and  eidtiBg  ia 
him  a  feeling  of  respeot  for  himself  and  his  own  oharaoter,  and  indaoing  him  ta 
partioipate  in  that  etprit  du  esrpt  whioh  regards  the  honor  of  the  institatian,  of 
wfaioh  ho  is  a  member,  as  if  it  were  hia  own.  *  *  *  It  is  acknowledged  \rf 
all  that  ^'eril  oommunloations  oorrupt  good  manners;"  and  therefore  all  are 
anzions  to  separate  nnoontaminated  joreniles  from  old  ofienden ;  hat  it  is  not  s» 
generally  acknowledged  that  aaMciatkm  is  no  kas  avafling  for  the  propagatioB  of 
good  than  evil.  •  •  •  I  adopted  the  oonohiaion  that  aaaac>s<s#»  it  n»  km 
mmuHngfor  ike  purpOM  a/  rs/onnaftsa  tkam  it  i§far  Uu  fturfm  9f  ciriaaiiaa 
ftsfi,  and  that  the  diflferenoe  is  this :  where  the  preponderating  moral  infloenoe  h 
In  finror  of  evil,  there  evil  will  inoreaae :  on  the  oontrary,  where  the  prepondem- 
faig  moral  influenoe  b  in  fiivor  of  virtue  and  religion,  there  virtue  and  retigion  wB 
ikmrish  and  aboand.  This  principle  has  been  invariably  borne  in  mind  in  eon- 
dnoting  tibe  institntion  at  Str^tton-on-Dunsmore,  and  I  can  not  help  thinking  that 
if  it  were  in  a  more  ftvorable  locality,  and  a  power  of  detentioo,  hot  withoot  bars, 
and  gates,  and  walls,  were  given  ns  by  law,  we  shoold  be  able  to  exhibit  a  yet 
more  favorable  result  than  any  whioh  has  yet  appeared.  Bat,  if  we  ara  to  carry 
on  oar  experiment  on  a  larger  >oale,  I  woaM  still  urge  the  adoption  of  the  sogges- 
tion  oontained  in  the  memoir  of  1827,  vis. :  that  the  institntioo  shoold  ooosist  of 
one  or  more  establishments,  under  the  same  general  sarveUlanoe,  bat  varying  ia 
aUictuess  of  discipline ;  so  that  the  retom  of  the  criminal  to  hoiieB^,  shooM  be 
aooomplbhed  by  a  coresponding  return  of  liberty. 

Iq  purauing  thia  aubject,  we  will  introduce  a  particular  acoouut  of  the 
orgaDization  and  management  oi  aeveral  of  the  Inetitutions  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  diacuaaion,  and  will  begin  with  the  Rauhen-Hauae  at 
Horn,  near  Hamburgh,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  the  pioneer  and 
model  of  all  the  othera 
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Thb  Red  Lodge  wm  originallj  the  dte  of  a  monastery  of  a  brother- 
hood of  White  Friars,  whose  house  was  dissolved  by  Henry  YIIL  U 
was  afterward  one  of  the  lodges  of  the  ornamental  grounds  of  the  "  Great 
House,'*  now  Colston's  School,  built  by  Sir  John  Toung,  a  Bristol  mer- 
chant The  celebrated  George  Fox  is  said  to  have  preached  from  the 
garden  steps  to  an  audience  assembled  around  him.  In  later  timeii  it 
became  a  ladies'  school,  in  high  repute  in  the  west  of  England ;  and  after- 
ward the  celebrated  author  of  the  '*  Natural  History  of  Man"  made  it  the 
scene  of  his  learned  researches. 

Two  years  ago,  (1864,)  Lady  Byron,  to  whose  pecuniary  aid,  derottd 
efforts,  and  wise  counsels,  the  cause  of  Juvenile  Reformation  is  so  largely 
indebted,  learning  that  these  premises  were  on  sale,  and  were  admirably 
adapted  to  be  employed  as  a  Giris'  Reformatory  School,  purchased  them 
for  the  purpose,  on  condition  that  Miss  Carpenter  should  undertake  tbs 
whole  management  and  responsibility,  subject  only  to  the  Government 
inspectors.  The  Act  of  Parliament  was  then  passed  which  gave  a  power 
of  legal  detention  over  sentenced  children  to  certified  Reformatories :  this 
considerably  diminished  the  difficulty  of  management ;  and  though  the 
Government  allowance  of  6$,  per  week  for  each  child  would  by  no  means 
cover  the  expense,  it  yet  made  the  demands  on  private  benevolence  hr 
less  than  before. 

This  school  is  established  for  the  reformation  and  restoration  to  society 
of  girls  who  have  cut  themselves  off  from  it  by  dishonest  practices.  It 
is  therefore  not  limited  to  those  who  are  under  sentence,  or  even  to  those 
who  have  been  legally  convicted  of  theft,  should  they  require  reformatory 
discipline.  Of  the  thirty-five  girls  now  in  the  school,  seven  are  sent  and 
paid  for  by  friends  or  relations ;  two  only  have  not  been  brought  before 
a  magistrate,  but  these  do  not  indicate  less  evil  pn^nsity  than  others. 
The  whole  of  the  girls  may  therefore  be  considered  as  inevitably  destined 
to  a  life  of  crime  if  not  thus  brought  under  reformatory  treatment ;  and 
yet  very  few  of  them  indicate  worse  natural  dispositions  than  ordinary 
children,  but,  on  the  contrary,  display  encouraging  indications  of  fldr 
qualities,  and  the  rudiments  of  an  estimable  character,  when  the  banelbl 
effects  of  early  neglect  and  evil  influences  have  been  removed  by  patient 
and  watchful  careu 

The  means  employed  in  theschod  to  effect  this  object  were  thus  stated 
in  the  first  report  for  1866 : 

"Daily  reading  and  inculcation  of  the  Scriptaren^  with  prayer,  and  other 
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direct  religious  and  moral  instruction. — Intellectual  training;  calculatod  to  excite 
a  tasto  for  useful  information,  and  to  awaken  the  higher  fkcultiea. — ^Begular  in* 
dustrial  occupation,  especially  such  as  will  call  forth  the  energiea^  or  exercM 
patient  application ;  choice  heing  especially  made  of  soch  kinds  as  will  fit  ths 
girls  for  domestic  service,  and  prepare  them  for  any  situatioii  in  life  in  which 
Uicy  may  probably  be  placed. — Innocent  amusements,  sach  as  may  serre  to 
occupy  the  girls'  minds,  and  distract  their  attention  finom  injurioas  objecti  of 
thought  The  society  of  persons  of  virtuous  character  and  loving  spirit,  who 
may  insensibly  win  them  over  to  love  virtue,  first  for  their  sakes,  then  for  itsdC 
— ^The  availing  one's  self  of  every  suitable  opportunity  to  act  on  the  duM^ 
inner  nature,  and  to  rekindle  the  Divine  life  within  her. — ^The  great  object  of  the 
religious  instruction  of  these  children  will  be  to  g^ve  them  accurate  and  nuioittl 
acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truths  tbev 
contain,  a  loving  faith  in  their  warnings  and  promises,  and  a  de^  and  actustii^ 
k>ve  of  Grod  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  of  his  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jem 
Christ  They  will  be  taught  to  seek  in  all  things  the  aid  of  Grod's  Holy  Spirit, 
and  by  prayer  and  supplication  to  make  known  their  wants  unto  Him.  It  will 
be  attempted  to  make  religion  a  daily  influencing  motive ;  whether  they  eat,  cr 
drink,  or  whatever  they  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

While  the  girls  are  treated  with  kindness,  and  taught  to  regard  their 
inatructors  with  affection  and  confidence,  and  the  hoose  as  their  home ; 
yet  the  importance  of  a  steady,  firm  control  is  strongly  felt,  and  they  are 
not  allowed  indulgences  which  would  unfit  them  for  their  future  sphere 
of  life.  The  simplest  food,  clothing,  and  furniture  are  employed  which 
are  consistent  with  health,  neatness,  and  order ;  and  no  artificial  contri- 
vances for  saving  labor  are  employed,  such  as  wringing  machines  and 
drying  closets,  which,  however  useful  in  large  establishments,  would  unfit 
the  girls  for  the  ordinary  work  of  private  fiunilies. 

This  school  is  adapted  to  receive  fifty  girls,  and  is  now  full.  No  case 
of  absconding  occurred  during  the  past  year,  and  a  satis&ctory  degree 
of  improvement  is  observable  among  the  inmates. 

PRINCIPLES    BULBS,   AND    REOULATIGNS    OP    THE    BED    LODGS  GEBIfi'  SSIOSMA- 

TOBT  SCHOOL,  BBIffTOL. 

OBJECT  OP  THB  SCHOOL. 

» 

This  school  is  established  for  the  reformation  and  restoration  to  aoeiety  of  girls  wba 
have  cut  themselves  off  from  it  by  dishonest  practices. 

ka  a  long  period  is  ususlly  necessary  for  the  effectual  reformation  of  atich  diildm, 
which  can  seldom  be  obtained  without  the  power  of  legal  detention,  the  school  is  par- 
ticularly intended  for  children  sentenced  to  a  Reformatory  School  under  the  Act  pasaed 
in  August,  1854, 17  and  18  Vict.  cap.  86 ;  but  it  will  be  open  to  other  eases  of^ moral 
destitution. 

CONDITIONS  OP  ADMISSION. 

No  girl  is  to  be  admitted  if  above  14,  and  it  is  preferred  to  receive  children  under 
12 ;  no  child  will  be  declined  on  account  of  extreme  youth,  as  it  is  better  at  once  to 
withdrew  from  her  home  a  diild,  however  young,  who  ahows  a  propensity  to  dishonesty 
which  can  not  be  checked  in  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed. 
No  gid  will  be  retained  above  the  age  of  16. 
No  girl  will  be  admitted  with  any  infectious  disorder. 
No  girl  will  be  admitted  who  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  penitentiarv. 
The  parties  sending  girls  to  this  school  most  be  responsible  for  a  provision  being 
Bude  for  them  on  leaving,  as  it  will  be  generally  undesirable  that  they  ahould  return  to 
the  unfavorable  circumstances  in  which  thev  fell  into  crime. 
Two  suits  of  strong  under-clothing  and  shoes  are  to  be  sent  with  each  ciii. 

'"^.fei  in  the  power  of  the  superintendent  to  deviate  from  these  nues  under  pe 
vtaoces  ;  but  this  will  not  be  done  readily. 

are  sent  to  this  school  not  under  the  Act,  a  payment  of  5c  per  week  will 
I  ifmrUrly  m  advance^ 
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OKNBBAL  PRINCIPLB8  OP  MANAOBMBNT. 

The  fiHs  •dmitted  to  this  sehool  will  be  usually  found  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  tny 
flood  pnnciplet  of  action ;  paitiouUMrly  addicted  to  deceit,  both  in  word  and  actions ;  of 
fine,  but  misdirected  powers  ;  of  violent  passicms ;  extreoiely  sensitive  to  imagined 
injury,  and  equally  sensible  to  kindness. 

The  first  step  toward  their  reformation  will  be  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
their  instructors,  and  to  prove  to  them  the  anxiety  for  their  welfare  that  is  felt  for  them; 
they  should  be  made  at  the  same  time  to  feel  that  they  must  yield  to  a  control  which 
will  be  kindly  but  firmly  exercised  ;  their  passions  must  be  as  little  excited  as  possible, 
and  when  they  are  so,  "overcome  evil  with  good  "  must  be  the  teacher's  watchword. 
The  misdirected  energies  must  be  called  into  healthy  exercise,  and  wisely  guided  ;  the 
intellectual  faculties  must  be  judiciously  cultivated  ;  and  above  all,  religious  and  moral 

erinciples  must  be  directly  enforced,  and  indirectly,  but  still  more  powerfully,  taught 
y  the  daily  life  of  the  teachers,  and  their  evident  obedience  to  truth  and  duty. 

MBANS  BMPLOTBD  POB  TBI  CABBTINO  OUT  OP  THE8B  PRINCIPLBS. 

Daily  reading  and  inculcation  of  the  Scriptures,  with  prayer,  and  other  direct 
ligious  and  moral  instruction. 

Intellectual  training  calculated  to  excite  a  taste  for  useful  informstion,  and  to 
ken  the  higher  faculties.  Regular  industrial  occupation,  especislly  such  as  will  call 
forth  the  energies,  or  exercise  patient  application ;  choice  being  especiallv  made  of 
such  kinds  as  will  fit  the  girls  for  domestic  service,  and  prepare  them  for  any  sit- 
uation in  life  in  which  they  may  prc^ably  be  placed. 

Innocent  amusements,  such  as  may  serve  to  occupy  the  girls'  minds,  and  distract 
their  attention  from  injurious  objects  of  thought. 

The  society  of  persons  of  virtuous  character  and  loving  spirit,  who  may  insensibly 
win  them  over  to  love  virtue,  first  for  their  sakes,  then  for  itself. 

The  availing  one's  self  of  every  suitable  opportunity  to  act  on  the  child's  inner  na- 
ture, and  to  rekindle  the  divine  life  within  her. 

BBLIOIOns  INSTRUCTION. 

The  great  object  of  the  religious  instruction  of  these  children  will  be  to  give  them 
accurate  and  rational  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  truths  they  contain ;  a  loving  faith  in  their  warnings  and  promises ;  and  a  deep 
and  actuating  love  of  Gtxl  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  of  his  Son,  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour Jesus  Christ.  They  will  be  taught  to  seek  in  all  thin(^  the  aid  of  God's  Holr 
Spirit,  and  by  prayer  and  supplication  to  mske  known  their  vrants  unto  Him.  It 
will  be  attempted  to  make  religion  a  daily  influencing  motive ;  whether  they  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatever  they  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

All  sectarian  teaching  will  be  strictly  forbidden. 

The  girls  will  attenof  divine  service  twice  on  Sunday  with  the  teacher,  at  the 
nearest  place  of  worship  which  sppe.irs  eligible. 

Regular  religious  instruction  will  be  given  on  Sundsy  afternoon  by  the  superin- 
tendent, or  by  some  one  authorized  by  her. 

SBCITLAB  INSTBUCTIOV,  AND  INDUSTBIAL  TBAININO. 

Reading,  writing,  and  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  are  to  be  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly taught ;  also  such  knowledge  of  geography  as  will  enable  the  girls  to  read  with 
intelligence  ordinary  books  of  sn  interesting  and  instructive  character ;  and  such  gen- 
eral information  will  be  given,  as  will  make  them  more  able  to  discharge  well  the  duties 
likely  to  devolve  on  them  in  life. 

A  small  library  of  instructive  and  entertaining  books  will  be  provided. 

Singing  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  moral  training,  and  regular  instruction  in  it  will 
be  given. 

The  girls  are  to  be  employed  from  one  to  two  hour^  a  day,  at  least,  im  household 
work,  three  hours  every  afternoon  at  useful  needle-work,  and  a  portion  of  the  day  at 
knitting. 

The  older  girls  are  to  be  taught  washing  and  ironing,  with  cooking,  and  other  speoia 
Kinds  of  house-work  which  may  helo  to  prepare  them  for  domestic  service. 

At  least  an  hour  every  dsy  should  be  devoted  to  active  exercise,  and,  if  poasible,  a 
walk  should  be  taken  beyond  the  premises  three  times  a  week. 

BBOULATIONS  BBfPBCTINO  TBB  OIRL8. 

The  clothing  of  the  cirls  will  be  uniform,  but  simple  and  neat,  such  as  would  be 
suitable  for  any  girl  in  ue  laboring  classes  of  society. 

Great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  personal  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

The  food  will  be  wholesome  and  sufficient,  but  perfectly  simple. 

The  ^rls  must  be  led  to  feel  that  the  allowance  made  tor  them  by  the  Government^ 
or  by  friends,  by  no  means  supports  them,  and  that  they  mutt  do  all  that  Uee  in  their 
power  to  aid  in  the  expense  of  their  maintenance.  As  an  enoooragement  and  atimaloSf 
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kowerer,  to  exertion,  a  third  of  the  profits  feiising  from  each  fill's  aewinc  and  knittng 
will  be  credited  to  her,  and  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  natron,  to  be  witb^wa 
by  the  girl  at  the  discretion  of  the  matron,  or  remain  in  her  hands  vntil  the  gii)  Icavsi 
school,  to  aid  in  providing  an  outfit  for  her. 

When  any  girl  is  newly  admitted,  she  most  for  a  time  sleep  apart  horn  the  olhsit, 
and  be  under 
with  other 


ny  gin  »  newiy  aanuueu,  sue  mus^  lor  ■  uaw  Bivvp  wan  nmu  me  ouwis, 
ler  the  especial  care  of  the  teacher :  nor  most  she  be  allowad  to  mix  httlf 
girls,  until  it  appears  that  she  can  do  ao  without  iojiiij. 


SITLKS  TO  BK  BBAO  TO  BTBBT  OIBL  OR  AOMlSSIOll,  AND  ALWATB  BSFOBCBB. 

The  girls  who  come  to  this  school  most  remember  thst  ther  do  so  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  be  honest  and  industrioos  members  of  society  in  tnis  world,  ud  to  prepsn 
them  for  another  and  a  better. 

To  effect  this,  the  labor  and  care  of  their  instroetors  will  be  of  little  arafl,  anlsm 
they  also  use  their  own  earnest  efforts  to  improre  themselres,  and  endeavor  at  idl  tiniM 
to  <^y  God*s  commandments,  '*  not  with  eye-senrice,  ss  men-pleasers,  bat  as  ieuiag 
the  Lord.** 

In  addition  to  the  laws  of  God  which  are  contained  in  His  Holy  Word,  every  giii  ii 
reouired  to  attend  strictly  to  the  following  rules  : 

L  Every  girl  on  entering  the  school  is  to  begin  with  a  new  character ; 
much  as  possible  forget  the  evil  of  her  past  life,  and  mt  no  neeomtt 
pf  htr  eompamons  retpeetaig  eny  of  the  eiramutaneto  atUndmg  it. 

II.  No  girl  must  on  any  consideration  go  out  of  the  premises  witkoot  a  pass,  naka 
with  a  teacher. 

III.  Strict  obedience  must  be  paid  to  the  superintendent,  matron,  and  teaehen; 
respectful  attention  to  superiors,  and  kind  consideration  to  coo^Mniona. 

IV.  All  irreverent  use  of  God*s  name,  low  and  vulgar  language,  dang  wnoids  sad 
nick-names,  are  absolutely  forbidden. 

y .  Order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness  are  especially  to  be  attended  to ;  *  a  place  for 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place,"  bein^  the  rule  of  the  house. 

Vl.  Diligence  and  activity  in  the  woHl  appointed  are  expected  from  all ;  **  Diligeat 
in  business,  serving  the  Lord." 

YII.  Great  care  must  be  taken  of  the  property  of  others,  and  of  every  thing  used  ia 
the  school  Willful  or  careless  waste  or  injury  of  the  school  pioperty  most  be  paad  fcr 
from  the  rirl's  earnings. 

VIII.  "So  girl  must  possess  any  money  without  the  knowledge  of  the  matron. 

IX.  No  books,  pictures,  or  papers  of  any  kind,  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  aehsolt 
nor  are  any  letters  to  be  sent  or  received,  without  the  permisaion  of  the  aopciin* 
tendent 

X.  Whoever  knows  that  these  or  any  other  rolca  laid  down  are  broken,  withost 
informing  the  matron  of  the  same,  becomes  herself  an  aeoomplice,  and  ia  basidas  doa^ 
injury  to  her  companion,  by  encouraging  her  in  eviL 

TBB  TB40HBB8. 

Those  employed  in  this  work  must  do  it  from  their  hearts,  ss  •  saorsd  doty,  to  which 
they  will  devote  themselves  with  their  whole  power. 

Entire  confidence  and  {;ood  understanding  must  exist  smong  themselves  and  with 
the  superintendent,  who  will  endeavor,  as  far  as  in  her  lies,  to  al^>po■t  tkur  authsiity 
and  influence,  with  her  own. 

The  girls  must  be  always  under  watchful  care,  thoa|ii  treated  with  oonfidenee. 

The  teachers  most  rely  more  on  their  own  personal  influence  to  aeenre  obedienos, 
and  on  awakening  a  sense  of  duty  in  the  girls,  Uian  on  an^  enactments  or  rales.  TlMf 
must  never  converse  with  the  girls  respecting  their  past  history,  which  is  to  be  ooafidad 
to  the  superintendent  only ;  and  they  must  carefully  avoid  any  expreaaiona  or  mods  of 
treatment,  calculated  to  awaken  resentful  feelings  m  the  girb,  or  make  them  feel  * 
selves  members  of  a  degraded  class. 

Punishments  should  ne?er  be  inflicted  arfoitiarily,  nor  with  any  vindietiye 
but  made  as  much  as  possible  the  natural  consequences  of  actions. 

The  best  teachers  will  secure  obedience  and  aood  oonduct  with  the  leaet  poaishaMnt. 

No  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  are  to  be  admitted  into  the 
house. 

YiaiTOBS. 

This  school  will  not  be  made  a  show  plaoe.  Persons  inteiested  in  the  oljjeet  any 
be  admitted  on  Thursday  afternoon  from  2  to  4,  but  at  no  other  time  without  laa  mdsr 
from  the  superintendent.  Visitors  are  particularly  requested  to  abstain  finMn  aw  a&a* 
sion  to  the  past  condition  of  the  cirls. 

Voluntaiy  teachers  who  are  able  and  willing  to  give  useful  inttnietionto  the  < 
in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  establishment,  will  be  |^ad|y  wafeon^  If 
the  superintendent. 

Tisita  from  ^Axenta  and  friends  of  the  <d)ildmn  moit  be  mgnliliMt  bj 

adent,  nor  wil\  lay  ona\»a  aAiBJiX\%^  w\>^ciaN^\«k«^Ht^xm^haaL 
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Thb  following  paragraphs  are  copied  from  different  numbers  of  the  Irish 

Qnarterlj  Review.    Thej  show  what  can  be  done  by  two  energetic  men  to 

start  a  reformatory,  without  the  aid  of  large  appropriations  of  state,  county  or 

city  fUnds,  and  without  a  cimibersome  Board  of  Managers. 

In  March,  1852,  Mr.  George  Bengough  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Lu  Baker,  two 
magistrates  for  Gloucestershire,  opened  a  reformatory  school  (or  boys,  in  a 
cottage  with  a  few  acres  of  land  attached,  on  Mr.  Baker^s  estate  at  Hardwicke^ 
near  Gloucester,  under  the  title  of  "The  Children's  Friend  School;"  Mr.  Ben- 
ffough,  devoting  himself  to  the  personal  superintendence  and  training  of  the 
uiendless  and  outcast  inmates  of  the  school,  lived  for  many  months  under  the 
same  roof  with  them,  and  gave  many  hours  daily  to  their  religious  and  moral 
instruction.  At  a  comparatively  smaJl  cost  the  school  has  become  fairly  estab- 
lished. Beginning  with  three  boys,  its  managers  have  gradually  increased  the 
number  of  inmates  to  sixteen,  of  whom  Mr.  Baker  writes  in  1854  as  follows: 
"Five  of  these  boys,  we  believe,  we  could  safely  recommend  for  service;  five 
have  much  improved ;  the  other  six  have  not  been  with  us  long  enough  to 
show  material  improvement,  but  a  great  point  has  been  gained  from  the  elder 
boys  having  acquired  a  readiness  to  assist  instead  of  opposing  us,  and  a  better 
tone  of  feeling  which  they  impart  to  the  new  comers."  The  example  set  by 
the  promoters  of  the  Hardwicke  School  shows  how  easily  and  simply  reforma- 
tory agency  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  objeots,  and  how  effective  and 
•uooeesful  that  agency  will  prove  when  employing,  as  its  instruments,  religious 
influence  and  industrial  occupation.  Mr.  Baker  states: — "We  have  now  a 
cottage  for  our  bailiff;  two  rooms  for  our  schoolmaster,  and  schoolroom  and  bed- 
room for  twenty  boys.  We  have  a  carpenter's  ^op,  pigsties  for  sixteen 
pigs,  stalls  for  three  cows,  and  we  are  commencing  some  more  pigsties  and  a 
barn.  The  whole  cost  of  the  buildings  has  been  about  £250.  For  the  first 
year  we  could  only  undertake  the  cultivation  of  one  acre ;  last  winter  we  ven- 
tured upon  six  acres.  Our  land — stiff  blue  clay — ^was  hard  for  small  lig^t  boys 
to  dig;  but  our  six  acres  were  well  worked,  and  our  crops  testify  to  the  effects 
of  spiide  husbandry.  We  have  now  taken  ten  acres  in  hand.  We  hope  to 
increase  considerably  next  year." 

In  April,  1855,  in  reply  to  a  statement  in  the  Leeds  Mercury  that  tlio 

Hardwicke  School  had  come  to  an  end,  Mr.  Baker  writes  a  letter  to  the  editor, 

from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

When  Mr.  Bengough  and  I  began  our  experiment  three  years  ago,  we  were 
told  that  a  school  of  eighty  boys  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
requirements  of  Cheltenham — ^to  say  nothing  of  Stroud,  ^oucester,  and  the 
mining  districts  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  We  began  with  a  school  of  Ihree.  We 
increased  it  till  we  had  at  one  time  thirtysioD*  We  have  at  present  thirty-two. 
But  for  nearly  ten  months  we  have  proclaimed  that  we  were  ready  and  willing  to 
take  all  the  hays  of  the  county  whom  the  moffistrates  thought  fit  to  semi  us;  and 
the  magistrates  have  never  found  boys  enough  to  raise  our  number  above  3<l, 
nor  do  I  now  believe  that  they  ever  will  do  sa 

This  &lling  off  in  the  supply  of  youlhfid  qfenders,  I  suppose,  must,  by  a  slight 
exaggeration,  have  been  turned  into  a  report  of  the  school  having  ceased.  But 
I  assure  you  there  is  no  fear  of  the  latter.  I  am  in  hopes  shortly  of  feeUng 
fft/^0— I  had  always  rather  move  too  slowly  than  to  quickly — ia  attaddng  the 
Bristol  boys,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  getting  a  sufficient  supply  fWmi  thence  te 
ke^  op  tile  school  for  many  yearn.  Soon  a  diminmioii  in  orime  as  I  have 
stated  vrill  appear  incompreheosible  to  those  who  have  not  tried  H     IUbsi 
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things  are  inoomprehensible  to  those  who  will  not  inquire.    Bnt  a  Terj  short 
explanation  maj  give  some  idea  of  the  fad 

I  do  not  consider  that  two  jears'  imprisonment  in  a  reformatoiy  school  is  the 
proper  punishment  for  every  child  who  g^ves  way  to  a  childiflh  temptation  and 
steals  an  apple  that  lies  within  its  reach.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  just  or  right 
to  violate  the  course  of  nature,  and  to  take  away  from  its  parents  every  child 
of  the  lower  classes  ihcU  is  found  otU  in  doing  what,  unhappily,  many  c^dioi 
of  the  higher  classes  might  do  without  more  punishment  than  a  weU  deserved 
scolding  of  the  nursery  maid.  On  the  other  ha^d,  where  theft  becomes  habitoal, 
and  still  more,  where  the  boy  is  teaching  others  to  steal,  the  action  of  a  reforma* 
tory  school  is  of  tlie  highest  importance.  For  such  let  it  be  kept — not  for  every 
boy  whose  schoolmaster  finds  him  obstinate  and  stupid,  or  whom  some  overseer 
wishes  to  get  off  the  parish  rate& 

I  have  now  a  boy  in  our  school,  who  for  two  years  had  always  two  appren- 
tices (as  thieves)  under  him.  They  were  often  caught  and  sent  to  jail,  and  hi 
then  took  others.  That  boy  must  have  trained  ten  or  twelve  diieves,  and 
would  have  gone  on  training  more.  He  is  now  one  of  the  best  and  most  trust- 
worthy boys  I  have,  because  one  of  the  strongest  characters.  The  weeding  out 
of  a  few  such  bojrs  as  this  from  a  large  district  will  pariiy  explain  the  dimino- 
tion  of  crime,  but  it  wants  an  actual  study  of  the  subject  to  understaDd  it 
altogether. 

I  have  acted  now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  jail  committees,  hmatie 
asylum  committees,  Ac.,  ^  I  know  pretty  well  what  they  are ;  and  I  think 
them  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  fire  used.  But  I  would  laj 
five  to  one  on  the  success  of  a  school  undertaken  by  a  country  esquire  who  had 
his  heart  in  it ;  I  would  equally  lay  five  to  one  against  one  established  bj  t 
committee  supported  by  rates. 

Six  weeks  ago  I  was  at  a  meeting  of)  I  believe,  the  managers  of  every  reform- 
atory establishment  in  England,  and  the  question  was  espedally  discussed ;  and 
I  think  the  opinion  was  nearly  unanimous  that  any  other  system  of  paymeot 
than  the  present  one,  viz. :  a  weekly  payment  for  each  boy,  would  be  highly 
undesirable.  I  believe  that  no  good  i^formatory  school  has  ever  yet  been  es* 
tablished  by  other  than  voluntary  contributions-— from  Mettray  downward— il( 
indeed,  we  may  except  Parkhurst,  which  I  take  to  be  the  best  school  yet 
attempted  by  any  government 

I  hold  far  more  strongly  than  I  did,  before  I  had  three  years*  actual  experi- 
ence on  the  subject,  that  the  fortnight  in  jail — supposing  it  ahoai^  io  be  m 
ieparation  from  other  offenders — has  an  admirable  effect;  and  I  thLik  all  who 
have  boon  used  to  a  certified  school  will  tell  you  the  same.  At  the  same  time 
if  a  boy  can  not  be  kept  separate  from  others— (you  have  only  to  ooofine  hhn 
to  his  night  cell  for  the  time)— of  course  it  will  do  no  hann. 

In  commencing  land  for  a  reformatory  school,  I  should  hope  that  this  would 
be  done — not  by  public  advertisement  rephed  to  by  any  man  who  has  a  pieoi 
of  land  he  wishes  to  be  rid  of|  and  who  has  no  further  interest  in  the  matter 
than  the  getting  the  highest  accommodation  rent  he  can — but  that  some  gentiemia 
of  consideration  in  the  county  may  be  found  who  would  offer  land  in  his  own 
estate  at  a  fair  rent  The  sanction  and  support  of  neighboring  country  gentle- 
men is,  I  believe,  of  greater  value  than  those  who  have  not  tried  it  woold 
suppose. 

I  say  cU  a  fair  rent^  because,  however  rich  or  liberal  the  landlord  may  be^  I 
should  much  prefer  that  he  should  charge  exactly  a  fair  rent  than  give  it  grstia 
If  he  be  able,  in  addition,  to  take  the  principal  or  entire  managemaU  of  the 
school  into  his  own  hands,  (not  so  onerous  a  task  as  those  who  have  not  tried 
it  would  suppose,)  it  will  be  an  incalculable  advantage,  and  I  believe  he  wovU 
find  the  pleasure  amply  repay  the  few  hours  a  week  it  would  ooet  tdm. 

Were  I  then  to  suggest  the  terms  of  an  agreement,  they  would  be  a  lease  of 
21  or  50  years,  determinable  at  three  years'  notioe  by  the  subflcriboa.  If  there 
happen  to  be  an  old  farm  house,  or  a  row  of  three  or  four  cottages  on  the  laod, 
I  would  make  them  available,  though  they  mig^t  be  &r  rougher  than  a  ooqd^ 
committee  would  ordinarily  approve  of  But  S^  there  be  no  buildings  ovaikbieh 
let  some  plain  buildings  be  put  up,  which  will  be  easily  conTertible  into  ftfor 
ordinary  laborera'  oottag^  and  will  cost  no  more  than  finir  ovdiatij 
cottages  would  do. 
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In  oommencing  the  school,  jou  know  mj  strong  opinion  is  that  there  are  not 
one  but  three  objects  to  be  borne  in  mind  from  the  commencement  First,  to 
establish  the  school  for  the  reformation  of  youthful  offenders ;  secondly,  to  pro- 
vide places  for  them  when  reformed ;  thirdly,  io  carefully  select  the  boys  whom 
you  should  first  take. 

For  the  third  point,  namely,  the  selection  of  the  boys,  it  is  important  to  check 
the  common  opinion  that  the  school  is  intended  simply  for  the  benefit  of  A.,  B^ 
or  C,  certain  criminal  children.  I  have  always  held  that  our  school  was  to  be 
used  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  honest  than  the  dishonest,  by  removing  the 
former  from  the  latter.  But  if  so,  as  you  can  not  take  all  the  bad  boys  of  the 
county  at  once,  as  you  must  begin  with  a  few  and  increase  by  slow  deg^reea,  it 
is  important  that  you  should  weed  out  the  worst  boys  first 

In  the  commencement  of  the  actual  working  of  the  school,  forgive  my  saying 
that  care  should  be  taken  to  get  a  man  fit  for  the  particular  work;  you  wiU 
probably  find  it.  necessary  to  have  a  bailiff  and  a  schoolmaster.  The  latter  would 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  most  fit  to  be  the  head;  but  if  so,  you  must  take 
care  that  the  boys  are  not  brought  up,  more  to  pass  an  examination  than  to 
work  on  a  farm.  I  prefer  a  bailiff  for  the  head  man,  as  I  think  he  is  more  likely 
to  be  steady  and  less  given  to  change.  But  whichever  you  take  for  your  chie( 
I  should  strongly  recommend  that  he  should  spend  a  month  at  least  at  some 
reformatory  school  on  trial,  to  see  whether  he  is  fit  for  the  work  or  not  A  man 
who  fccis  sure  that  he  understands  a  reformatory  school  because  he  is  used  to  a 
prison— or  because  he  is  used  to  a  parish  school — would  probably  find  himself 
sadly  at  a  loss  when  he  came  to  try  it 

With  regard  to  the  fnarMgemcni^  I  confess  myself  strongly  in  fiivor  of  a  com- 
mittee of  one.  A  large  committee  may  be  useful  in  getting  subscriptions,  and 
in  examining  and  checking  the  expenditure,  but  a  commUiee  can  not  reform  a 
hoy.  One  magistrate  who  lives  close  at  hand,  and  can  frequently  walk  in  and 
chat  with  the  boys,  can  do  more  than  all  the  committees  in  England.  A  com- 
mittee can't  lay  its  hand  upon  a  boy's  shoulder  and  lead  him  apart,  and  persuade 
him  to  open  his  heart  in  private ;  one  magistrate  or  clergyman,  one  gentlemen 
in  short  who  takes  interest  in  the  work,  can  easily  do  it 

In  1856,  Mr.  Baker  submitted  his  Third  Report: 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  system  throughout  the  whole  of  England  has  exceeded 
the  hopes  of  its  supporters.  *  *  I  have  every  hope  that  within  three  years 
nearly  every  county  may  feel  as  Gloucestershire  alone  can  as  yet — ^that  there  is 
a  locuA  penitenUoB  for  every  boy  whom  the  magistrates  in  their  discretion  consider 
to  require  the  treatment  of  a  reformatory  school 

Another  point  of  great  importance  is,  that  the  act  of  last  session,  for  enforcing 
the  payment  of  some  part  of  the  maintenance  of  such  diildren,  (by  tfaeir 
parents,)  has  at  length  come  into  operation.  Many  parents  have  willingly  con- 
sented to  pay;  but  a  short  time  ago  the  first  contested  esse,  as  I  beUeve,  in 
England,  was  tried  at  Bristol;  and  the  parent,  a  man  earning  large  wages,  was 
sentenceid  to  pay  3s.  Sd.  a  week.  We  have  every  hope  that  this  will  soon  be 
carried  out  thoroughly,  and  that  all  parents,  even  the  very  poor,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay,  at  least  as  much  as  the  child  would  have  cost  them  had  he  been 
honest  This  at  any  rate  they  can  pay.  If  they  can  pay  more,  they  should  be 
made  to  do  so.  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  sad  injustice  that  the  parents  of  a 
criminal  child  should  actually  be  benefited  by  his  son's  crima 

The  first  and  most  important  observation  is,  that  we  have  lost  the  active 
services,  though  not  the  name,  nor,  I  believe  I  may  say,  the  warm  interest,  of 
him  by  whose  energy  and  devotion  our  school  was  first  called  into  existence ; 
and  so  well  organized  that  it  can  now  proceed  without  his  help.  After  origi- 
nating this  school,  and  giving  much  assistance  to  the  organization  of  that  for 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  Mr.  Bengough  has  now  undertaken  the  charge  of  that  at 
Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  which  mh,  I  trust,  ere  long  make  a  clearance  of  aU 
the  worst  juvenile  criminals  of  Somersetshire ;  a  range  of  utility  of  which  any 
might  feel  proud. 

During  tliis  year  the  average  number  of  our  boys  has  been  increased  by  more 
than  a  third  of  the  number  of  last  year.  This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  crime  is  inorsasing.  Of  thirty-six  committed  to  us  in  the  year,  nine 
have  been  reosivedftom  other  ooimtie^  and  thirteen  mora  wwtOMSiwI  to  ?m 
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When  I  first  entered  upon  this  work,  I  possessed  little  or  nothing  of  any, 
special  qoalification  for  it:  mj  only  practical  acquaintance  with  boys  havhig 
been  acquired  in  an  occasional  experiment  at  teaching  in  a  village  Sundaj 
School  As  must  have  been  expected,  therefore,  I  made  not  a  few  blunders  at 
starting.  The  greatest  of  which  perhaps  was  that  in  undertaking  to  be  practi- 
cally the  master,  as  well  as  the  manager  of  the  school,  I  undertook  more  than  I 
had  the  time  or  power  to  perform.  But  such  was  my  Utopian  idea  of  what  was 
required  and  what  I  could  do,  that  I  at  one  time  contemplated  dispensing  with  the 
assistance  of  a  bailifiT,  or  any  assistance  at  alL  The  evil  results  of  this  error 
were  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  though  I  was  as  much  as  possible  on  the  spot 
myself^  taking  usually  the  main  part  of  the  labor  of  teaching  in  the  school  at 
night,  and  latterly  also  of  superintending  the  boys  at  their  meals,  still,  owing  to 
mv  frequent  absence  on  magisterial  or  other  business,  a  larger  propoition 
of  attention  and  labor  fell  upon  the  bailiff  than  he  was  weU  able  to  bear. 

I  should  therefore  most  strongly  urge  it,  as  of  primary  importance,  to  secora 
hi  the  staff  such  a  division  of  labor  as  will  reUeve  all  those  engaged  from 
the  strain  of  a  too  constant  attention  to  what  is  undeniably  a  very  harassing 
and  laborious  task,  the  supervision  and  control  of  children  of  this  peculiar  daas. 
But  another,  and  as  I  consider  it,  an  evil  result,  fVom  my  having  thus  under- 
taken more  than  I  was  able  to  perform,  was  th&t  the  bailiff  became  practically, 
and,  (always  of  course  under  Mr.  Baker,)  still  is  the  head  of  the  Hardwicke 
Schools.  Now,  however  important  tibe  formation  of  a  habit  of  industry  may  be^ 
and  deprecating  as  one  must  over  dosing  children,  especially  of  sucji  a  claai^ 
with  direct  religious  teaching,  it  is  most  essential  that  some  one  habitually  with 
them  should  be  able  to  awaken  their  attention  and  interest  in  religious  truth, 
and  daily  under  the  Divine  blessing  send  it  by  a  few  forcible  words  home 
to  their  hearts.  Of  the  influence  which  a  habit  and  power  of  teaching  such  as 
this  and  a  well  trained  mind  had  on  the  general  tone  of  the  school,  we  had  am* 
pie  evidence  with  our  second  master,  a  young  man  from  Kneller-Hall,  who  nn- 
K>rtunately  remained  with  us  only  a  short  tima  Now,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
man  qualiiSed  as  I  have  described,  must  be  out  of  place  if  in  any  way  subordina* 
ted  to  one  of  inferior  mental  training  to  his  own.  And  the  bailiff  with  manj 
important  qualifications  for  his  work,  is  not  able,  and  indeed  never  undertoo]^ 
to  supply  the  directly  educational  element,  which  is  yet  the  most  important  hi 
the  system  of  a  reformatory  school.  *  *  Mr.  Baker  would  place  the  bailiff 
as  the  chief  in  importance  as  an  agent  in  reformation,  if  not  in  authority  in  the 
school ;  while  I  have  always  strongly  fblt,  and  where  I  had  the  opportunity 
pressed  my  conviction,  that  the  first  point  to  be  secured,  (next  of  course  to 
a  right  hearty)  is  an  educated  mind,  and  that  the  agent  in  the  industrial  portion 
of  the  system  will  be  then  a  secondary  consideration,  and  a  want  not  difficult  to 
supply. 

Here,  too,  arises  several  questions,  on  which  I  experimented,  not  always 
Buccessfiilly,  in  my  own  pereon,  as  to  the  position  and  intercourse  of  the  master 
of  school,  with  the  boys,  as  carrying  out  the  theory  of  the  family  system. 

The  family  theory  and  its  fhll  development  from  the  first  engaged  my  earnest 
attention,  and  I  have  since  thought  much  upon  the  subject,  and  I  really  can  not 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  mistake,  and  a  mistake  which  has  par- 
tially originated,  in  our  adoption  of  the  word  fiunily  into  our  language  upon  tlds 
subject,  as  an  equivalent  of  the  French  "  &mille."  l^e  infbsion  of  a  homb  fbdl- 
ing  toward  the  refbrmatory  or  refuge  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  boys 
holding  a  filial  relation  in  any  real  sense  to  the  master  of  the  school  As  a 
school,  (and  so  fiur  as  a  school  is  so,)  as  a  ''household"  is  the  true  practical 
aspect  in  which,  (it  seems  to  me,)  it  should  be  regarded.  The  rdation  of  a 
teacher  to  his  scholar,  the  master  to  his  disciple,  does  not  preclude,  in  fiust  calls 
eminently  for  the  display  of  love,  and  in  some  sort  a  paternal  interest  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  respectful  but  not  in  ordinary  cases,  a  filial  attachment  on  the  otber^. 
If  circumstances  would  allow  of  the  subdivision  of  numbers  to  such  an  extent^ 
as  that  one  head  should  have  charge  of  firom  ten  to  fifteen  children  only,  as  is 
tiie  case  in  one  at  least  of  the  foreign  refbrmatories,  there  would  still  be  no 
true  counterpart  of  the  family  as  we  understand  the  wtMtL  For  ten  children  of 
one  fiunUy  would  never  be  found  of  ages  so  neari|y  the  sbdm^  so  that  the  lelik 
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Tbe  system  adopted  is  ft  system  oC  kiiid..<ss  siid  penoMioii,  blended,  aerer^s- 
less,  with  salntary  ooeroioii  and  oorreotioD.  •  •  •  Thm  ie  efieoted  Irf  daOy 
•ettiDg  before  him  the  oomforts  of  ft  well-ordered  fiunOy— by  ooenpyiiig  and  mter^ 
esting  his  mind — ^by  sending  hhn  on  little  embassies  of  eonfidepoe,  and  ezeiting  in 
bim  a  feeliDg  of  respeot  for  himself  and  his  own  oharaoter,  and  indooing  him  to 
|iartioipate  in  that  etprit  du  e9rp9  which  regards  the  honor  of  the  institatian,  of 
wbidh  he  is  a  member,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  *  *  *  It  is  acknowledged  by 
all  that  **eTil  communications  corrupt  good  manners;"  and  therefore  all  are 
anzions  to  separate  nncontaminated  joremles  from  old  ofienden ;  bat  it  is  not  so 
generally  acknowledged  that  associatioii  is  no  kas  availing  for  the  propagation  of 
good  than  evil.  •  •  •  I  adopted  the  oonchiaion  that  ossoctalieii  ts  no  1*9$ 
mfoUing  for  the  purpote  of  roformaHon  tkam  it  to  for  iho  pwrpooo  of  confasiiae 
MoUj  and  that  the  difierenoe  is  this :  where  the  preponderating  moral  inflaenoe  is 
In  &vor  of  evil,  there  evil  will  increasis :  on  the  oontrary,  where  the  preponderat- 
ing  moral  influence  b  in  fiivor  of  virtue  and  rdigion,  there  virtue  and  religion  wiB 
ftmrish  and  abound.  This  principle  has  been  invariably  home  in  mind  in  eon- 
dnoting  the  institution  at  Str^tton-on-Dnnsmore,  and  I  can  not  help  thinking  that 
if  it  were  in  a  more  &vorable  locality,  and  a  power  of  detention,  but  without  bars, 
and  gates,  and  walls,  were  given  us  by  law,  we  should  be  able  to  exhibit  a  yet 
more  favorable  result  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared.  But,  if  we  ara  to  carry 
«n  our  experiment  on  a  larger  motile.  I  wonid  still  urge  the  adoption  of  the  sugges> 
tion  contained  in  the  memoir  of  1827,  viz. :  that  the  institution  should  consist  of 
one  or  more  establishments,  under  the  same  general  sarveillanoe,  but  varying  ia 
strictness  of  discipline ;  so  that  the  return  of  the  criminal  to  hones^,  sbonld  be 
Moomplished  by  a  ooresponding  return  of  liberty. 

Iq  purauiog  thia  subject,  we  will  iotroduce  a  particular  acoouut  of  the 
organizatioo  and  management  o£  aeveral  of  the  inatitutions  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  diacuaaion,  and  will  begin  with  the  Rauhen-Hauae  at 
Horn,  near  Hamburgh,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  the  pioneer  and 
node!  of  all  the  othen. 


THE  RED  LODGE  GIRLS'  REFORMATORY  SCHOOL 

AT 

BRISTOL. 

Thb  Red  Lodge  was  originaUj  the  dte  of  a  monastery  of  a  brother- 
hood of  White  Friars,  whose  house  was  dissolved  by  Henry  YIIL  U 
was  afterward  one  of  the  lodges  of  the  ornamental  grounds  of  the  '*  Great 
House,'*  now  Colston's  School,  built  by  Sir  John  Toung,  a  Bristol  mer- 
chant The  celebrated  Creorge  Fox  is  said  to  have  preached  from  the 
garden  steps  to  an  audience  assembled  around  him.  In  later  timeii  it 
became  a  ladies'  school,  in  high  repute  in  the  west  of  England ;  and  after- 
ward the  celebrated  author  of  the  '*  Natural  History  of  Man"  made  it  the 
scene  of  his  learned  researches. 

Two  years  ago,  (1864,)  Lady  Byron,  to  whose  pecuniary  aid,  derottd 
efforts,  and  wise  counsels,  the  cause  of  Juvenile  Reformation  is  so  largely 
indebted,  learning  that  these  premises  were  on  sale,  and  were  admirably 
adapted  to  be  employed  as  a  Girls'  Reformatory  School,  purchased  them 
for  the  purpose,  on  condition  that  Miss  Carpenter  should  undertake  the 
whole  management  and  responsibility,  subject  only  to  the  Government 
inspectors.  The  Act  of  Parliament  was  then  passed  which  gave  a  power 
of  legal  detention  over  sentenced  children  to  certified  Reformatories :  this 
considerably  diminished  the  difficulty  of  management ;  and  though  the 
Government  allowance  of  6s,  per  week  for  each  child  would  by  no  means 
cover  the  expense,  it  yet  made  the  demands  on  private  benevolence  fitf 
less  than  before. 

This  school  is  established  for  the  reformation  and  restoration  to  society 
of  girls  who  have  cut  themselves  off  from  it  by  dishonest  practices.  It 
is  therefore  not  limited  to  those  who  are  under  sentence,  or  even  to  those 
who  have  been  legally  convicted  of  theft,  should  they  require  reformatory 
discipline.  Of  the  thirty-five  girls  now  in  the  school,  seven  are  sent  snd 
paid  for  by  friends  or  relations ;  two  only  have  not  been  brought  before 
a  magistrate,  but  these  do  not  indicate  less  evil  propensity  than  others. 
The  whole  of  the  girls  may  therefore  be  conndered  as  inevitably  destined 
to  a  life  of  crime  if  not  thus  brought  under  reformatory  treatment ;  and 
yet  very  few  of  them  indicate  worse  natural  dispositions  than  ordinary 
children,  but,  on  the  contrary,  display  encouraging  indications  of  fldr 
qualities,  and  the  rudiments  of  an  estimable  character,  when  the  banelbl 
effects  of  early  neglect  and  evil  influences  have  been  removed  by  patient 
and  watchful  careu 

The  means  employed  in  theschod  to  effect  this  object  were  thus  stated 
in  the  first  report  far  1866 : 

"Daily  reading  and  inculcation  of  the  Scriptorei^  with  prayer,  and  other 
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direct  religious  and  moral  instmction. — Intellectual  training,  calculated  to  exdta 
a  taste  for  useful  information,  and  to  awaken  the  higher  tacultiea. — ^Regular  in- 
dustrial occupation,  especially  such  as  will  call  forth  the  energies,  or  exercae 
patient  appli^tion;  ch<Moe  being  especially  made  of  such  kinds  tm  will  fit  the 
girls  for  domestic  seryioe,  and  prepare  them  for  any  situation  in  life  in  whidi 
Uiey  may  probably  be  placed. — Innocent  amusements,  such  as  may  aenre  to 
occupy  the  girls'  minds,  and  distract  their  attention  from  injurious  objects  of 
thought.  The  society  of  persons  of  virtuous  character  and  loving  spirit,  who 
may  iuscnsibly  win  them  over  to  love  virtue,  first  for  their  sakes,  then  for  ited£ 
— ^Tlie  availing  one^s  self  of  every  suitable  opportunity  to  act  on  the  chUd't 
inner  nature,  and  to  rekindle  the  Divine  life  witMn  her. — ^The  great  object  of  the 
religious  instruction  of  these  children  will  be  to  g^ve  them  accurate  and  rational 
acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truths  they 
contain,  a  loving  faith  in  their  warnings  and  promises,  and  a  deep  and  actuating 
love  of  Grod  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  of  his  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  They  will  be  taught  to  seek  in  all  things  the  aid  of  God^s  Holy  Spirit, 
and  by  prayer  and  supplication  to  make  known  their  wants  unto  Him.  It  will 
be  attempted  to  make  religion  a  daily  influencing  motive;  whether  they  eat,  or 
drink,  or  whatever  tlicy  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

WhUe  the  girls  are  treated  with  kindness,  and  taught  to  regard  their 
instructors  with  affection  and  confidence,  and  the  house  as  their  liome ; 
yet  the  importance  of  a  steady,  firm  control  is  strongly  felt,  and  they  are 
not  allowed  indulgences  which  would  unfit  them  for  their  future  sphere 
of  life.  The  simplest  food,  clothing,  and  furniture  are  employed  which 
arc  consistent  with  health,  neatness,  and  order ;  and  no  artificial  contri- 
vances for  saving  labor  are  employed,  such  as  wringing  machines  and 
drying  closets,  which,  however  useful  in  large  establishments,  would  unfit 
the  girls  for  the  ordinary  work  of  private  &milie8. 

This  school  is  adapted  to  receive  fifty  girls,  and  is  now  tulL  No  case 
of  absconding  occurred  during  the  past  year,  and  a  satisfiM^tory  degree 
of  improvement  is  observable  among  the  inmates. 

PRINCIPLES    BULBS,   AND    RBGULATIGNS    OF    THE    RED    LODGS  GIRI^'  REFOBMA- 

TORT  SCHOOL,  BRISTOL. 

OBJECT  OP  THB  SCHOOL. 

« 

This  school  is  established  for  the  reformation  and  restoration  to  society  of  girli  who 
have  cut  themselves  off  from  it  by  dishonest  practices. 

ka  a  long  period  is  usually  necessary  for  the  effectual  reformatioii  of  inch  dkiMieo, 
which  can  seldom  be  obtained  without  the  power  of  legal  detention,  the  school  is  par- 
ticularly intended  for  children  sentenced  to  a  Reformatory  School  under  the  Act  paned 
in  August,  1854, 17  and  18  Vict.  cap.  86 ;  but  it  will  be  open  to  other  oasea  of  moral 
destitution. 

00NDITI0N8  OF  ADMISSION. 

No  girl  is  to  be  admitted  if  above  14,  and  it  is  preferred  to  receive  children  under 
12 ;  no  child  will  be  declined  on  account  of  extreme  youth,  as  it  is  better  at  once  to 
withdrew  from  her  home  a  child,  however  youn^,  who  shows  a  propensity  to  dishonesty 
which  can  not  be  checked  in  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed. 

No  girl  will  be  retained  above  the  age  of  16. 

No  girl  win  be  admitted  with  any  infectious  disorder. 

No  girl  will  be  admitted  who  is  a  fit  subiect  for  a  penitentiary. 

The  parties  sending  girls  to  this  school  must  be  responsible  for  a  provision  being 
aaade  for  thero  on  leaving,  as  it  will  be  generally  undesirable  that  they  ahoiild  return  to 
the  unfavorable  circumstances  in  which  they  fell  into  crime. 

Two  suits  of  strong  under-clothing  and  shoes  are  to  be  sent  with  each  ciii. 

It  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  superintendent  to  deviate  from  thaae  nuee  mider  pt 
culiar  circumstances  ;  but  this  will  not  be  done  readily. 

When  girls  are  sent  to  this  school  not  under  the  Act,  a  pajmeaf  of  5c  per  week  wffl 
hs  expected,  qmrterly  in  advmee. 
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OKNKBAL  PRINCIPLK8  OP  MANAOKMBNT. 

The  ^ris  •dmitted  to  this  sebool  will  be  lunialiy  foand  to  be  entirely  deroid  of  ant 
flood  pnnciples  of  actioa ;  paitiouUMriy  addicted  to  deceit,  both  in  word  and  actions ;  of 
fine,  but  misdirected  powers ;  of  violent  passi<ms ;  extremely  sensitire  to  imagined 
injury,  and  equally  sensible  to  kindness. 

The  first  step  toward  their  reformation  will  be  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
their  instructors,  and  to  prove  to  them  the  anxiety  for  their  welfare  that  is  felt  for  them ; 
they  should  be  made  at  the  same  time  to  feel  that  they  roust  yield  to  a  control  which 
will  be  kindly  but  firmly  exercised  ;  their  passions  must  be  as  little  excited  as  possible, 
and  when  they  are  so,  "overcome  evil  with  good  **  must  be  the  teacher's  watchword. 
The  misdirected  energies  must  be  called  into  healthy  exercise,  and  wisely  guided  ;  the 
intellectual  faculties  must  be  judiciously  cultivated  ;  and  above  all,  religious  and  moral 

Erinciples  must  be  directly  enforced,  and  indirectly,  but  still  more  powerfully,  taught 
y  the  daily  life  of  the  teachers,  and  their  evident  obedience  to  truth  and  duty. 

MBAIIS  BMPLOTBD  FOB  TBI  CABBTINO  OUT  OP  THESE  PRINCIPLB8. 

Daily  reading  and  inculcation  of  the  Scriptures,  with  prayer,  and  other  direct  re- 
ligious and  moral  instruction. 

Intellectual  training  calculated  to  excite  a  taste  for  useful  information,  and  to  awa^ 
ken  the  higher  faculties.  Regular  industrial  occupation,  especially  such  as  will  call 
forth  the  energies,  or  exercise  patient  application ;  choice  being  especiallv  made  of 
fuch  kinds  as  will  fit  the  girls  for  domestic  service,  and  prepare  them  for  any  sit- 
uation  in  life  in  which  they  may  probably  be  placed. 

Innocent  amusements,  such  as  may  serve  to  occupy  the  girls*  minds,  and  distract 
their  attention  from  injurious  objects  of  thought. 

The  society  of  persons  of  virtuous  character  and  loving  spirit,  who  may  insensibly 
win  them  over  to  love  virtue,  first  for  their  sakes,  then  for  itself. 

The  availing  one's  self  of  every  suitable  opportunity  to  act  on  the  child's  inner  na- 
ture, and  to  rekindle  the  divine  life  within  her. 

BBLIOIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

Tlie  great  object  of  the  religious  instruction  of  these  children  will  be  to  give  them 
accurate  and  rational  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptores ;  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  truths  they  contain ;  a  lovinjr  faith  in  their  waminn  and  promises ;  and  a  deep 
and  actuating  love  of  God  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  of  his  Son,  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour Jesus  Christ.  They  will  be  taught  to  seek  in  all  thin^  the  aid  of  God's  Holr 
Spirit,  and  by  prayer  and  supplication  to  make  known  their  wants  unto  Him.  It 
will  be  attempted  to  make  religion  a  daily  influencing  motive ;  whether  they  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatever  they  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

All  sectarian  teachinc  will  be  strictly  forbidden. 

The  girls  will  attenof  divine  service  twice  on  Sunday  with  the  teacher,  at  the 
nearest  place  of  worship  which  appears  eligible. 

Regular  religious  instruction  will  be  given  on  Sunday  afternoon  by  the  superin- 
tendent, or  by  some  one  authorized  by  her. 

SBCITLAB  IN8TBUCTI0V,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Reading,  writing,  and  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  are  to  be  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly taught ;  also  such  knowledge  of  geognphj  as  will  enable  the  girls  to  read  with 
intelligence  ordinary  books  of  sn  interesting  and  instructive  character ;  and  such  gen- 
eral information  will  be  given,  as  will  make  them  more  able  to  discharge  well  the  duties 
likely  to  devolve  on  them  in  life. 

A  smsll  library  of  instructive  and  entertaining  books  will  be  provided. 

Singing  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  moral  training,  and  regular  instruction  in  it  will 
be  given. 

The  girls  are  to  be  employed  from  one  to  two  hour^  a  day,  at  least,  im  household 
work,  three  hours  every  ahemoon  at  useful  needle-work,  and  a  portion  of  the  day  at 
knitting. 

The  older  girls  are  to  be  taught  washing  and  ironing,  with  cooking,  and  other  apeoia 
&inds  of  house-work  which  may  help  to  prepare  them  for  domestic  service. 

At  least  an  hour  every  day  shoula  be  devoted  to  active  exercise,  and,  if  possible,  a 
walk  should  be  taken  beyond  the  premises  three  times  a  week. 

BROULATIONS  RB8PBCTIN0  TBB  OIBLS. 

The  clothing  of  the  cirls  will  be  uniform,  but  simple  and  neat,  such  as  would  be 
suitable  for  any  girl  in  ue  laboring  classes  of  society. 

Great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  personal  neatneas  and  cleanliness. 

The  food  will  be  wholesome  and  sufiicient,  but  perfectly  simple. 

The  g[irls  must  be  led  to  feel  that  the  allowance  made  lor  them  by  the  Goyemment» 
or  by  friends,  by  no  means  supports  them,  and  that  they  must  do  all  that  Uee  in  their 
power  to  aid  in  the  expense  of  their  maintenance.   As  an  enoouragement  and  atimolai. 
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boweTer,  to  exeitioo,  a  third  of  the  pro6tt  uising  from  each  fill's  wewing  end  buttng 
win  be  credited  to  her,  end  will  leiaeia  in  the  haade  of  the  natron,  to  be  withdrawa 
by  the  girl  at  the  diacretioa  of  the  BBatron,  or  raiaain  in  her  haada  ontil  the  gii)  Icavai 
achool,  to  aid  in  providinc  an  outfit  for  her. 

When  any  girl  is  new^  admitted,  ahe  muat  for  a  time  aleep  apart  fnMi  the  otheit, 
and  be  under  the  especial  care  of  the  teacher ;  nor  moat  ahe  be  allowad  to  mix  freely 
with  other  girls,  until  it  appears  that  she  can  do  ao  without  injtuj. 

■tTLKS  TO  BC  BCAO  TO  BTBBT  OISL  Oil  ▲OMISSIOll,  AND  ALWATS  BSFOKCBB. 

The  girls  who  coese  to  this  school  moat  remember  that  they  do  ao  in  order  to  ensbls 
them  to  be  honest  and  indnstnooa  tatabtn  of  aoeiety  in  t  nia  world,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  another  and  a  better. 

To  effect  this,  the  labor  and  care  of  their  inatraetora  will  be  of  Utile  araiU  anlsss 
they  also  use  their  own  earnest  efforts  to  improre  themselres,  and  endearor  at  til  Umea 
to  <^y  God's  commandments,  "  not  with  eye<aenrice,  as  men-pleaaeia,  bat  aa  feariog 
the  Lordr 

In  addition  to  the  laws  of  God  which  are  contained  in  Hia  Holy  Woid,  eveiy  giii  is 
reauired  to  attend  strictly  to  the  following  rules  : 

I.  Every  girl  on  entering  the  achod  ia  to  begin  with  a  new  character ;  Ab  most  ss 
much  as  possible  forget  the  evil  of  her  past  life,  and  mt  no  accoiim  mmt  su assist  wiA  asy 
^  her  eompatumu  retptctmg  mmjf  of  tht  cirommttaneM  attending  U, 

U.  No  giri  must  on  any  conaideratioii  go  oat  of  the  premiaea  withoot  a  paaa,  iwlsw 
with  a  teacher. 

III.  Strict  obedience  moat  be  paid  to  the  aoperintendent,  BMtroii,  and  teachen; 
respectful  attention  to  superiors,  and  kind  cooaideration  to  companiona. 

tV.  All  irreverent  use  of  God's  name,  low  and  ndgar  language,  alaag  wnds  aad 
nick-names,  are  absolutely  forbidden. 

y .  Order,  neatnees,  and  cleanlineas  are  especially  to  be  attended  to ;  *  a  place  fix 
ererr  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place,"  beinf|  the  rule  of  the  hoaae. 

Vl.  Diligence  and  activity  in  the  work  appomted  are  expected  from  all ;  **  Diligeal 
in  business,  serving  the  Lord." 

YII.  Great  care  must  be  taken  of  the  property  of  others,  and  of  OFery  thing  oaed  ia 
the  school  Willful  or  careleaa  waste  or  injury  of  the  school  property  muat  be  paid  far 
from  the  rirl's  earnings. 

VIII.  No  girl  must  possess  any  money  withoat  the  knowledge  of  the  nuitroiL 

IX.  No  booka,  picturea,  or  papers  of  any  kind,  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  aehsol, 
nor  are  any  lettera  to  be  aent  or  reeeived,  withoat  the  permiaaion  of  the  8apci»> 
tendent 

X.  Whoever  knows  that  these  or  any  other  lolaa  laid  down  are  broken,  withoat 
informing  the  matron  of  the  aame,  becooiea  heraalf  an  acoompUca,  aad  ia  basidaa  doag 
injury  to  her  companion,  by  encouraging  her  in  evil 

TBI  TSA0BBB8. 

Those  employed  in  this  work  must  do  it  from  their  hearts,  aa  •  aaorad  doty,  to  which 
they  will  devote  themselves  with  their  whole  power. 

Entire  confidence  and  |ood  understanding  muat  exiat  among  themaelvea  and  with 
the  auperintendent,  who  will  endeavor,  aa  far  aa  in  her  liea,  to  al^>po■t  their  anthsrity 
and  influence,  with  her  own. 

The  girls  must  be  alwaya  under  watchful  care,  thoa|di  treated  with  eonfideaca. 

The  teachers  muat  rely  more  on  their  own  peiaonai  influence  to  aeeore  obadienea, 
and  on  awakening  a  sense  of  duty  in  the  giris,  than  on  an^  enactmeiM  or  lolea.  Ther 
must  never  converse  with  the  girls  respecting  their  paat  hiatory,  which  ia  to  be  ooofidsd 
to  the  superintendent  only ;  and  they  muat  carefully  avoid  any  expreeaiona  or  mode  of 
treatment,  calculated  to  awaken  resentful  feelings  in  the  girb,  or  make  them  feel  * 
aelves  members  of  a  degraded  class. 

Punishments  should  ne?er  be  inflicted  arbitrarily,  nor  with  aay  TindiotiYa 
but  made  as  much  as  possible  the  natural  conaequences  of  acUona. 

The  best  teachers  will  aecure  obedience  and  nod  conduct  with  the  leaat  paaiahoMBt. 

No  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  medicinal  porpoaea,  are  to  be  admiltad  into  the 
house. 

nsiToma. 

This  school  will  not  be  made  a  ahow  plsoe.  Peraona  intereated  in  the  object  oaf 
be  admitted  on  Thursday  afternoon  from  2  to  4,  but  at  no  other  tune  withoot  sa  older 
from  the  superintendent  Visitors  are  particularly  requested  to  abatain  from  aigf  a&ft* 
sion  to  the  past  condition  of  the  cirla. 

Voluntary  teachers  who  are  able  and  willing  to  give  useful  inatroetioB  to  tha  dsiUlNii 
in  conformity  with  the  regulationa  of  the  estTabtishment,  will  be  (ladljr  wakooaed  If 
the  superintendent.  «' 

ViaiU  from  oaxenta  and  friaihda  of  the  c^ldmn  moat  be  ragolatad  hj  iU 
tendent,  HOT  will  isy  onia\»a  ai&ia[\v\%^  Vv^>^.«k^sR^Ki^inia.^aK« 
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Thb  following  paragraphs  are  copied  ftom  different  numberB  of  the  Irish 

Qnarterlj  Review.    Thej  show  what  can  be  done  bj  two  energetic  men  to 

start  a  reformatory,  without  the  aid  of  large  appropriations  of  state,  county  or 

city  Amds,  and  without  a  cumbersome  Board  of  Managers. 

In  March,  1852,  Mr.  George  Bengough  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Lu  Baker,  two 
magistrates  for  Gloucestershire,  opened  a  reformatory  school  for  boys,  in  a 
cottage  with  a  few  acres  of  land  attached,  on  Mr.  Baker's  estate  at  Hardwicke^ 
near  Gloucester,  under  the  title  of  "The  Children's  Friend  School;"  Mr.  Ben- 
gough, devoting  himself  to  the  personal  superintendence  and  training  of  the 
iriendlefls  and  outcast  inmates  of  the  school,  lived  for  many  months  under  the 
same  roof  with  them,  and  gave  many  hours  daily  to  their  religious  and  moral 
instruction.  At  a  comparatively  small  cost  the  school  has  become  fairly  estab- 
lished. Beginning  with  three  boys,  its  managers  have  gradually  increased  the 
number  of  inmates  to  sixteen,  of  whom  Mr.  Baker  writes  in  1854  as  follows: 
"  Five  of  these  boys,  we  believe,  we  could  safely  recommend  for  service ;  five 
have  much  improved ;  the  other  six  have  not  been  with  us  long  enough  to 
show  material  improvement,  but  a  great  point  has  been  gained  from  the  elder 
boys  having  acquired  a  readiness  to  assist  instead  of  opposing  us,  and  a  better 
tone  of  feeUng  which  they  impart  to  the  new  comers."  The  example  set  by 
the  promoters  of  the  Hardwidce  School  shows  how  easily  and  simply  reforma- 
tory agency  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  objects,  and  how  effective  and 
successful  that  agency  will  prove  when  employing,  as  its  instruments,  religions 
influence  and  indus^ial  occupation.  Mr.  Baker  states: — "We  have  now  a 
cottage  for  our  bailiS^  two  rooms  for  our  schoolmaster,  ond  schoolroom  and  bed- 
room for  twenty  boys.  We  have  a  carpenter's  fdbop,  pigsties  for  sixteen 
pigs,  stalls  for  three  cows,  and  we  are  commencing  some  more  pigsties  and  a 
barn.  The  whole  cost  of  the  buildings  has  been  about  £250.  For  the  first 
year  we  could  only  undertake  the  cultivation  of  one  acre;  last  winter  we  ven- 
tured upon  six  acres.  Our  land— stiff  blue  clay — ^was  hard  for  small  light  boys 
to  dig;  but  our  six  acres  were  well  worked,  and  our  crops  testify  to  the  effects 
of  spade  husbandry.  We  have  now  taken  ten  acres  in  hand.  We  hope  to 
increase  considerably  next  year." 

In  April,  1855,  in  reply  to  a  statement  in  the  Leeds  Mercnry  that  tlio 

Hardwicke  School  had  come  to  an  end,  Mr.  Baker  writes  a  letter  to  the  editor, 

fiom  which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

When  Mr.  Bengough  and  I  began  onr  experiment  three  years  ago,  we  were 
told  that  a  school  of  eigJUy  boys  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
requirements  of  Cheltenham — ^to  say  nothing  of  Stroud,  Glonoester,  and  the 
mining  districts  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  We  began  with  a  school  of  three.  We 
increased  it  tUl  we  had  at  one  time  thirty-eias.  We  have  at  present  thirty-two. 
But  for  nearly  ten  months  we  have  proclaimed  that  we  were  ready  and  willing  to 
take  all  the  hoys  of  ^  county  whom  the  magieircUes  thaugfU  fit  to  eemd  ua;  and 
the  magistrates  have  never  found  boys  enough  to  raise  our  number  above  3<l, 
nor  do  I  now  believe  that  they  ever  will  do  sa 

This  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  youihfid  offmdere^  I  suppose,  must,  by  a  slight 
exaggeration,  have  been  turned  into  a  report  of  the  school  having  ceased.  Bot 
I  assure  you  there  is  no  fear  of  the  latter.  I  am  in  hopes  shortly  of  feeling 
fft/»— I  had  always  rather  move  too  slowly  than  to  quickly — ia  attaddng  the 
Bristol  boys,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  getting  a  sufficient  supply  fWmi  thence  te 
keep  op  tjhe  school  for  many  yearn.  Sooh  a  diminntioQ  in  orime  as  I  hove 
stated  will  appear  incompreheosible  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it     Hsuf 
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things  are  inoomprehensible  to  those  who  wiU  not  inquire.    Bat  a  Tefj  Atxi 
explanation  may  give  some  idea  of  the  fact 

I  do  not  consider  that  two  years'  imprisonment  in  a  reformatory  sdiool  is  the 
proper  punishment  for  every  child  who  gives  way  to  a  childiah  temptation  and 
steals  an  apple  that  lies  within  its  reach.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  jnst  or  right 
to  violate  Uie  course  of  nature,  and  to  take  away  fix»n  its  parents  every  child 
of  the  lower  classes  thai  is  found  oui  in  doing  what,  unhi^ily,  many  children 
of  the  higher  classes  might  do  without  more  punishment  than  a  well  deserved 
scolding  of  the  nursery  maid.  On  the  other  hand,  where  theft  becomes  habitoal, 
and  stiU  more,  where  the  boy  is  teaching  others  to  steal,  the  action  of  a  refbrma* 
tory  school  is  of  the  highest  importance.  For  such  let  it  be  kept — ^not  for  eveiy 
boy  whose  schoolmaster  finds  him  obstinate  and  stupid,  or  whom  some  ovorecor 
wishes  to  get  off  the  parish  rates. 

I  have  now  a  boy  in  our  school,  who  for  two  years  had  always  two  appren- 
tices (as  thieves)  under  him.  They  were  often  caught  and  sent  to  jail,  and  he 
then  took  others.  That  boy  must  have  trained  ten  or  twelve  thieves,  and 
would  have  gone  on  training  more.  He  is  now  one  of  the  best  and  most  tnmt* 
worthy  boys  I  have,  because  one  of  the  strongest  characters.  The  weeding  out 
of  a  few  such  boys  as  this  from  a  large  district  will  parUy  explain  the  diminn* 
tion  of  crime,  but  it  wants  an  actual  study  of  the  subject  to  mtderstand  it 
altogether. 

I  have  acted  now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  jail  oonimitteea,  lunatic 
asylum  committees,  Ac.,  Ac.  I  know  pretty  well  what  they  are ;  and  I  think 
them  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  But  I  wonld  lay 
five  to  one  on  the  success  of  a  school  undertaken  by  a  country  esquire  who  had 
bis  heart  in  it ;  I  would  equally  lay  five  to  one  against  one  established  by  a 
committee  supported  by  rates. 

Six  weeks  ago  I  was  at  a  meeting  o^  I  believe,  the  managers  of  eveij  refiHm- 
atory  establishment  in  England,  and  the  question  was  espedally  diacoased;  and 
I  think  the  opinion  was  nearly  unanimous  that  any  other  system  of  payment 
than  the  present  one,  viz. :  a  weekly  payment  for  each  boy,  would  be  highly 
undesirable.  I  believe  that  no  good  reformatory  sdiool  has  ever  yet  been  es* 
tablished  by  other  than  voluntary  contributions — torn  Mettray  downward— i( 
indeed,  we  may  except  Parkhurst,  which  I  take  to  be  the  best  scjkk)!  yet 
attempted  by  any  government 

I  hold  far  more  strongly  than  I  did,  before  I  had  three  years*  actual  experi- 
ence on  the  subject,  that  the  fortnight  in  jail — mipposing  it  oAcNiyv  to  60  is 
separatum  ttom  other  offenders — ^has  an  adn^rable  effect;  and  I  ttdnk  all  who 
have  been  used  to  a  certified  school  will  tell  you  the  same.  At  the  same  time 
if  a  boy  can  not  be  kept  separate  from  others-— (you  have  only  to  ooofine  him 
to  his  night  cell  for  the  time)— of  course  it  will  do  no  harm. 

In  commencing  land  fbr  a  reformatory  sdiool,  I  should  hope  that  this  wooU 
be  done— not  by  public  advertisement  replied  to  by  any  man  who  has  a  piece 
of  land  he  wishes  to  be  rid  o^  and  who  has  no  flurther  interest  ui  the  matter 
than  the  getting  the  highest  accommodation  rent  he  can — but  that  some  gentlemia 
of  consideration  in  the  county  may  be  found  who  would  offer  land  in  his  own 
estate  at  a  fair  rent.  The  sanction  and  support  of  neighboring  coantry  genUe* 
men  is,  I  believe,  of  greater  value  than  those  who  have  not  tried  it  would 
suppose. 

I  say  at  a  fair  rent,  because,  however  rich  or  liberal  the  landlord  may  be^  I 
should  much  prefer  that  he  should  charge  exactiy  a  fiur  rwit  than  give  it  gntii. 
If  he  bo  able,  in  addition,  to  take  the  principal  or  entire  mtmoffmnmi  of  the 
school  into  his  own  hands,  (not  so  onerous  a  task  as  those  who  have  not  tried 
it  would  suppose,)  it  will  bo  an  incalculable  advantage,  and  I  beliere  he  woaU 
find  the  pleasure  amply  repay  the  few  hours  a  week  it  would  oost  bim. 

Were  I  then  to  suggest  the  terms  of  an  agreement,  they  would  be  a  lease  of 
21  or  60  years,  determinable  at  three  years'  notioe  by  the  sabscriben.  If  there 
happen  to  be  an  old  farm  house,  or  a  row  of  three  or  four  cottages  on  tbs  knd| 
I  would  make  them  available,  though  they  might  be  fiur  rougher  than  a  ooon^ 
committee  would  ordinarily  approve  of  But  u  there  be  no  buihlaigB  avaOahle^ 
let  some  plain  buildings  be  put  up,  which  will  be  easilj  oonTeitible  into  tar 
4)rdinary  laborera'  cottages^  and  will  oost  no  mors  than  tar  oriumgj 
cottages  wo\M  do. 
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In  oommendng  the  school,  jou  know  my  strong  opinion  is  that  there  are  not 
one  but  three  objects  to  be  borne  in  mind  firom  the  commenoement.  First,  to 
estabUsh  the  school  for  the  reformation  of  jonthful  offenders;  secondly,  to  pro- 
Tide  places  for  them  when  reformed ;  thirdly,  to  carrfuUy  select  the  boys  whom 
you  should  first  take. 

For  the  third  point,  namely,  the  selection  of  the  boys,  it  is  important  to  chedc 
the  common  opinion  that  the  school  is  intended  simply  for  the  benefit  of  A.,  B., 
or  C^  certain  criminal  children.  I  have  always  held  that  our  school  was  to  be 
used  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  honest  than  the  dishonest,  by  removing  the 
former  Irom  the  latter.  But  if  so,  as  you  can  not  take  all  the  bad  boys  of  the 
county  at  once,  as  you  must  beg^  with  a  few  and  increase  by  slow  deg^rees,  it 
is  important  that  you  should  weed  out  the  worst  boys  first 

In  the  commencement  of  the  actual  working  of  the  school,  fbrg^ye  my  saying 
that  care  should  be  taken  to  get  a  man  fit  for  the  particular  work;  you  wiU 
probably  find  it.  necessary  to  have  a  bailiff  and  a  schoolmaster.  The  latter  woold 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  most  fit  to  be  the  head;  but  if  so,  you  must  take 
care  that  the  boys  are  not  brought  up,  more  to  pass  an  examination  than  to 
work  on  a  farm.  I  prefer  a  baiUff  for  the  head  man,  as  I  think  he  is  more  likdiy 
to  be  steady  and  less  given  to  change.  But  whichever  you  take  for  your  chie( 
I  should  strongly  recommend  that  he  should  spend  a  month  at  least  at  some 
reformatory  school  on  trial,  to  see  whether  he  is  fit  for  the  work  or  not  A  man 
who  feels  sure  that  he  understands  a  reformatory  scdiool  because  he  is  used  to  a 
prison — or  because  he  is  used  to  a  parish  school — would  probably  find  himself 
sadly  at  a  loss  when  he  came  to  try  it 

Witli  regard  to  the  managemeni,  I  confess  myself  strongly  in  favor  of  a  com- 
mittee of  one,  A  large  committee  may  be  useful  in  getting  subscriptions,  and 
in  examining  and  checking  the  expenditure,  but  a  commiiiee  can  noi  reform  a 
boy.  One  magistrate  who  lives  close  at  hand,  and  can  frequently  walk  in  and 
chat  with  the  boys,  can  do  more  than  all  the  committees  in  England.  A  com- 
mittee can't  lay  its  hand  upon  a  boy's  shoulder  and  lead  him  apart,  and  persuade 
him  to  open  his  heart  in  private ;  one  magistrate  or  clergyman,  one  gentlemen 
in  short  who  takes  interest  in  the  work,  can  easily  do  it 

In  1856,  Mr.  Baker  submitted  his  TfUrd  Report: 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  system  throughout  the  whole  of  England  has  exceeded 
the  hopes  of  its  supporters.  *  *  I  have  every  hope  that  within  three  years 
nearly  every  county  may  feel  as  Gloucestershire  alone  can  as  yet — ^that  there  is 
a  U}cwi  peniienUoB  for  every  boy  whom  the  magistrates  in  their  discretion  consider 
to  require  the  treatment  of  a  reformatory  school 

Another  point  of  great  importance  is,  that  the  act  of  last  session,  for  enfordng 
the  payment  of  some  part  of  the  maintenance  of  such  children,  (by  ttiehr 
parents,)  has  at  length  come  into  operation.  Many  parents  have  willingly  con- 
sented to  pay;  but  a  short  time  ago  the  first  contested  case,  as  I  beUeve,  in 
England,  was  tried  at  Bristol;  and  the  parent,  a  man  eaming  large  wages,  was 
sentenced  to  pay  3s.  Sd.  a  week.  We  have  every  hope  that  this  will  soon  be 
carried  out  thoroughly,  and  that  all  parents,  even  the  very  poor,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay,  at  least  as  much  as  the  child  would  have  cost  them  had  he  been 
honest  This  at  any  rate  they  can  pay.  If  they  can  pay  more,  they  should  be 
made  to  do  so.  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  sad  injustice  that  the  parents  (^a 
criminal  child  should  actually  be  benefited  by  his  son's  crima 

The  first  and  most  important  observation  is,  that  we  have  lost  the  active 
services,  though  not  the  name,  nor,  I  believe  I  may  say,  the  warm  interest,  of 
him  by  whose  energy  and  devotion  our  school  was  first  called  into  existence; 
and  so  well  organized  that  it  can  now  proceed  without  his  help.  After  oriffi- 
nating  this  school,  and  giving  much  assistance  to  the  organization  of  that  for 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  Mr.  B^igough  has  now  undertaken  the  charge  of  that  at 
Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  which  vdll,  I  trust,  ere  long  make  a  clearance  of  aQ 
the  worst  juvenile  criminals  of  Somosetshire ;  a  range  of  ntiUty  of  which  any 
might  feel  proud. 

During  this  year  the  average  nnmber  of  our  boys  has  been  increased  by  more 
than  a  third  of  the  number  of  last  year.  This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  at  a 
proof  that  crime  is  inaeasing.  Of  thirty-six  oommitted  to  ns  in  the  year,  ntaie 
DAYe  been  roosivvd  fton  other  oountie^  and  ihlrtaen  man  jnmmm§  mbI  to  oi 
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on  the  first  conviction,  and  who  tppear  nther  to  hsre  been  bojB  momentarilj 
led  astraj  than  hardened  offenders. 

Indeed,  a  strong  change  has  been  perceptible  in  the  general  character  of  the 
boys  received.  The  sha^  clever,  highly  educated,  (in  the  uscud  acceptation  of 
the  term,)  but  determined  thie^ — ^who  has  run  his  evil  course  for  some  yeaiSi 
and  been  often  oonvicted,  and  is  able  and  vrilling  to  corrupt  others, — has  given 
place  to  a  set  who  appear  to  have  erred  firom  a  want  of  knowledge  rather  than 
a  determined  propensity. 

In  the  year  we  have  received  thirty-«x  boys ;  twenty-seven  from  our  own 
county,  and  nine  from  other  counties.  Of  our  own  twenty-eeven — three  are 
fix>m  Gloucester,  eleven  from  Cheltenham,  and  tliirteen  from  different  parts  of 
the  county.  Of  the  town  bojrs,  only  four  have  been  <^  the  daas  who  are  em- 
ployed in  corrupting  and  instructing  others ;  five  others  have  been  very  bad 
boys,  two  middling,  and  three  I  believe  only  led  astray  by  momentary  tempta^ 
tion.  At  one  time,  indeed,  the  yonthfiil  marauders  of  Cheltenham  appeared  to 
be  scared,  and  for  a  time  gave  up  their  evil  courses.  One  or  two,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  have  since  returned  to  them,  and,  until  they  can  be  caught,  the  mischief 
will  be  again  rapidly  spreading. 

With  regard  to  what  we  more  strictly  call  the  reformation  of  the  boys, 
(although  this  is  a  term  I  never  like  to  use  in  the  past  tense,  as  we  can  not 
possibly  say  that  any  boy  is  r^ormei^)  we  have  received  in  tiie  whole,  up  to 
kst  Cliristmas,  ninetytfour  boys,  of  whom. 

Absconded,  6 ;  removed  without  our  consent,  3 ;  apprenticed,  *l  •  in  trade,  8 ; 
in  service,  3 ;  at  sea,  6 ;  emigrated,  1 ;  returned  to  thdr  friends,  6 ;  gone  to 
other  schools,  31 ;  now  in  the  school,  24;  total,  94. 

Of  the  thirty-one  whom  we  have  put  out  in  the  worid,  either  as  apprentices,  in 
trade,  or  the  like,  three  have  since  been  dishonest, — two  of  them  under  very 
strong  temptations,  and  the  third  was  unwisely  idlowed  to  leave  the  school 
much  too  early.  Four  others  have  turned  out  idle  or  in  some  way  nnsatis- 
iactory,  and  have  been  discharged  fit>m  their  places,  but  are  now  working  hon- 
estly.   The  other  twenty-six  are  still  going  on  sati^K^rily. 

The  fact  of  thirty-one  boyB  having  been  removed  to  other  sdiools  also  requires 
some  explanation.  In  commencing  a  school,  g^reat  difficulty  is  often  found  in 
getting  what  may  be  termed  a  good  moral  tone.  Where  all  are  wild  it  is  diffi- 
bult  to  tame  any,  but  when  once  the  minority  of  the  boys  Imve  acquired  habits 
of  at  least  order  and  discipline,  any  new  comers  insensibly  adopt  the  same,  and 
the  training  is  comparatively  easy. 

Acting  on  tliis  idea,  I  suggested  to  the  managers  of  sdiools  of  sereral  oountiei^ 
the  taking  a  certain  number  of  boys,  who  have  been  half-trained  in  some  okter 
establishment,  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  new  school  I  engaged,  wh^i  soch 
bojTS  were  taken  fix>m  me  by  any  manager,  to  receive  half  tiie  number  of  newly- 
convicted  boys  in  return. 

This  suggestion  has  been  largely  adopted ;  and  I  have  sent  in  the  last  rix 
months,  twenty-eight  hoff^  to  ^er  schools,  all  of  whom  I  believe  are,  on  the 
whole,  well  reported  of  This  has  been  a  great  assistance  to  us  for  the  pfresent, 
and  for  some  little  time  longer  it  will  continue  to  be  so;  but  I  must  remind  the 
gentlemen  and  farmers  of  our  county,  that  ere  long  it  wHl  be  fiecessary  to  find 
places  for  our  reformed  boys.  This  will  be  no  heavy  bufden  if  all  wHl  endeavor 
to  help.  If  one  place  is  found  in  each  parish  once  in  ten  yean  it  will  probably 
amply  suffice. 

But  if  all  are  utterly  careless  of  every  consideration  except  that  of  geUmg  fid 
of  criminals  from  their  own  neighborhood,  without  caring  for  what  may  become 
of  them,  no  care  or  expense  laid  out  on  a  reformatory  sd^l  can  be  of  any  avaO. 

The  total  cost  of  the  school  for  the  first  three  yean  was  £1,828.  I9t.  Id, 
exclusive  of  the  prime  cost  of  building,  but  inclusive  of  puichaM  of  stock. 

The  largo  number  of  schools  arising  in  all  parts  of  En^^and  has  caused  agrsst 
demand  for  schoolmasters  and  bailiffs.  This  I  have  been  anzioas  to  wsspatf  ss 
far  as  I  could,  and  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  men  training  m  tks 
school  to  act  as  masters  or  bailiffs  elsewhere,  amounting  to  an  aveiage  of  tfant 
extra  masters  throughout  the  year.  I  am  happy  to  add  thM^  bsstdss  bsbj 
masters  of  other  schools  who  have  spent  fttsn  a  few  da^  to  a  ftrtnlgliit  hH% 
Mid  many  who  have  come  for  a  short  time  and  given  it  np^  iii: 
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When  I  first  entered  upon  this  work,  I  poeseased  little  or  notiung  of  any, 
qr^ecial  qoalification  for  it:  my  only  practical  acquaintance  with  bojB  hayfa^ 
been  acquired  in  an  occasional  experiment  at  teaching  in  a  village  Sunday 
School  As  must  have  been  expected,  therefore,  I  made  not  a  few  blunders  A 
starting.  The  greatest  of  which  perhaps  was  that  in  undertaking  to  be  practi' 
cally  the  master,  as  well  as  the  manager  of  the  school,  I  undertook  more  than  I 
had  the  time  or  power  to  perform.  But  such  was  mj  Utopian  idea  of  what  was 
required  and  wlmt  I  could  do,  that  I  at  one  time  contemplated  dispensing  with  the 
assistance  of  a  bailiff,  or  any  assistance  at  alL  The  evil  results  of  this  error 
were  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  though  I  was  as  much  as  possible  on  the  spot 
myself  taking  usually  the  main  part  of  the  labor  of  teaching  in  the  school  at 
night,  and  latterly  also  of  superintending  the  boys  at  their  meals,  still,  owing  to 
my  frequent  absence  on  magisterial  or  other  business,  a  larger  propoition 
of  attention  and  labor  fell  upon  the  bailiff  than  be  was  weU  able  to  bear. 

I  should  therefore  most  strongly  urge  it,  as  of  primary  importance,  to  secaro 
in  the  staff  such  a  division  of  labor  as  will  reUeve  all  those  engaged  firom 
the  strain  of  a  too  constant  attention  to  what  is  undeniably  a  very  harassing 
and  laborious  task,  the  supervision  and  control  of  children  of  this  peculiar  daas. 
But  another,  and  as  I  consider  it,  an  evil  result,  ftx)m  my  having  thus  under- 
taken  more  than  I  was  able  to  perform,  was  that  the  bailiff  became  practically, 
and,  (always  of  course  under  Mr.  Baker,)  still  is  the  head  of  the  Hardwicke 
Schools.  Now,  however  important  t^e  formation  of  a  habit  of  industry  may  be^ 
and  deprecating  as  one  must  over  dosing  children,  especially  of  such  a  claas^ 
with  direct  religious  teaching,  it  is  most  essential  that  some  one  habitually  with 
them  should  be  able  to  awaken  their  attention  and  interest  in  religious  tniih, 
and  daily  under  the  Divine  blessing  send  it  by  a  few  forcible  words  home 
to  their  hearts.  Of  the  influence  which  a  habit  and  power  of  teaching  such  as 
this  and  a  well  trained  mind  had  on  the  general  tone  of  the  school,  wo  had  am* 
pie  evidence  with  our  second  master,  a  young  man  ftx)m  Kncller-Hall,  who  un- 
fortunately remained  with  us  only  a  short  time.  Now,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
man  qualified  as  I  have  described,  must  be  out  of  place  if  in  any  way  subordina* 
ted  to  one  of  inferior  mental  training  to  his  own.  And  the  bailiff  with  many 
hnportant  qualifications  for  his  work,  is  not  able,  and  indeed  never  undertool^ 
to  supply  the  directly  educational  element,  whidi  is  yet  the  most  important  in 
the  system  of  a  reformatory  school  *  *  Mr.  Baker  would  place  the  baUilf 
as  the  cliief  in  importance  as  an  agent  in  reformation,  if  not  in  authority  in  tiie 
school ;  while  I  have  always  strongly  felt,  and  where  I  had  the  opportunity 
pressed  my  conviction,  that  the  first  point  to  be  secured,  (next  of  course  to 
a  right  fieari^)  is  an  educated  mind,  and  that  the  agent  in  the  industrial  portion 
of  the  system  will  be  then  a  secondary  consideration,  and  a  want  not  diiflculk  to 
supply. 

Here,  too,  arises  several  questions,  on  whidi  I  experimented,  not  alwaya 
successfully,  in  my  own  person,  as  to  the  position  and  intercourse  of  the  master 
of  school,  with  the  boys,  as  carrying  out  the  theory  of  the  &mily  system. 

The  family  theory  and  its  fUll  development  fit>m  the  first  engaged  ray  eameat 
attention,  and  I  have  since  thought  much  upon  the  subject,  and  I  really  can  not 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  mistake,  and  a  mistake  which  has  par> 
tially  originated,  in  our  adoption  of  the  word  family  into  our  language  upon  this 
subject,  as  an  equivalent  of  the  French  "  fiunille."  The  infhsion  of  a  homs  fuel- 
ing toward  the  reformatory  or  refuge  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  boyt 
holding  a  filial  relation  in  any  real  sense  to  the  master  of  the  school  As  a 
sdiool,  (^and  so  &r  as  a  school  is  so,)  as  a  *' household"  is  the  true  practical 
aspect  in  which,  ^t  seems  to  me,)  it  should  be  regaixled.  The  relation  of  n 
teacher  to  his  scholar,  the  master  to  his  disciple,  does  not  preclude,  in  &ct  caUa 
eminently  for  the  display  of  love,  and  in  some  sort  a  paternal  interest  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  respectful  but  not  in  ordinary  cases,  a  filial  attachment  on  the  other. 
If  circumstances  would  allow  of  the  subdivision  of  numbers  to  such  an  extent^ 
as  that  one  head  should  have  charge  of  fix>m  ten  to  fifteen  children  only,  as  ia 
tiie  case  in  one  at  least  of  the  foreign  refbrmatories,  there  would  still  be  no 
true  counterpart  of  the  &mily  as  we  understand  the  word.  For  ten  children  of 
one  ihmUy  would  never  be  found  of  agee  so  nearly  the  mm%  ao  that  the  reli^ 
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tion  of  each  to  each  would  be  wanting^  eren  if  that  of  each  to  the  head  could  be 
realuKid,  where,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  so  many  of  the  children  have  par^iti 
OYer-indoIgent  rather  than  the  reverse  at  their  real  home.  To  regard  the  nSona- 
•tory  then,  as  a  school,  it  seems  to  me  will  make  one^s  treatment  more  sTstem- 
atic  and  consistent,  and  more  reallj  practical  than  to  aim  at  giving  it  in  one  or 
two  particulars  a  complexion  which  can  never  be  thoroughlj  carried  ont  The 
disadvantageousness  of  very  large  numbers  ¥nll  still  stand  upon  consideratioDS 
of  another  kind,  the  difficulty,  namely,  of  finding  one  man  capable  of  suffidentlj 
individualising  a  very  large  number  of  children,  and  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
the  aid  of  an  assistant  in  such  cases,  who  can  scarcely  stand  in  the  same  poatioQ 
to  them  as  the  real  head, 
i  But  to  return  to  the  faults  of  my  first  management 

!     •  Commencing  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  power  of  kindness  to  do  alone 

[  what  is  only  to  bo  brought  about  by  firmness  in  requiring  obedience  and  msin- 

;  taining  respect,  I  conmiitted,  at  starting,  the  great  error  of  treating  my  boysM< 

t  with  too  much  kindness,  but  with  too  little  strictness  and  regularity  of  discipline. 

'^  In  seeking  to  win  their  confidence  I  encouraged  them  to  be  so  unreserved  as 

often  to  overstep  the  barrier  of  due  respect :  and  both  these  errors  have  been 
subsequently  the  cause  of  much  otherwise  needless  trouble. 

We  commenced  with  three  boys,  who,  before  the  school  was  quite  completed, 

were  accommodated  by  the  bailiffs  at  their  residence ;  and  this  also  interfered 

.  with  the  adoption  of  a  settled  system  torn  the  first    The  three  boys  were 

all  from  London :  very  good  specimens  of  a  class  which  is  to  be  met  with  only 
in  London  and  large  towns ;  and  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  superior  in 
every  respect,  not  only  in  knowledge  of  evil,  but  in  capabilities  for  good  to  the 
youthful  criminals  of  a  country  district  such  as  ours.  There  can  be  no  question 
at  the  present  stage  of  knowledge  of  the  reformatory  system,  that  to  commenoe 
with  a  very  small  number  of  boys  is  the  foundation  of  success.  But  it  admits^ 
I  think,  of  a  question,  whether  we  acted  judiciously  in  conmiencing  with  bojs 
of  so  difficult  a  description  to  deal  with,  and  it  was  almost  unquestionablj 
unwise  to  have  them  all  from  the  same  place. 

The  system  of  punishments  and  rewards  which  I  had  looked  to  as  likely 

to  prove,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  good  conduct, 

and  deterrent  from  bad,  was,  with  a  few  slight  differences  in  detiul,  that  whicfa 

/  I  had  seen  so  admirably  working  at  the  Phiknthropic  Sodet/s  Farm  School  at 

;  Eed-lIiU,  and  of  which,  Mr.  Sy&ey  Turner  has  spoken  as  the  key  of  the  wbde 

1  QTstem  there. 

r  I  allowed,  to  well  conducted  boys,  a  small  sum  weddy,  in  proportion  to  the*' 

skill  and  diligence  in  work,  awarded  generally  at  the  discretion  of  (he  bailiff 
t  as  I  could  not  succeed,  trom  various  causes,  in  getting  the  much  better  systen 

:  of  piece-work  fairly  carried  out    I  never,  however,  heard  any  discontent  ex* 

"^  pressed  at  his  awards ;  a  maximum  being  prescribed,  and  general  rules  made 

known,  by  which  they  were  made. 

Of  this  weekly  reward  a  certain  proportion  was  deducted  for  each  siven 
offense,  omitting  fi^ctions;  thus  dishonesty  forfeited  the  whole;  lying,  three 
fourths  and  so  on.  At  one  time  I  allowed  them  these  sums  in  money,  but  I 
found,  by  experience,  that  this  practice  gave  rise  to  an  almost  irrepressible 
amount  of  gambling,  and  tended  also  to  encourage  and  somewhat  fiicilitate 
attempts  to  abscond  from  the  school.  I  therefore  had  the  sum  entered  to  their 
credit,  till  they  wished  to  purchase  sweets,  on  which  they  were  only  allowed  to 
spend  a  portion,  or  any  other  articles  with  it,  or  perhaps  additional  luxuries  at 
meals. 
I  To  render  such  a  system  as  this  efficient,  demands  great  fidth  in  its  eventual 

j  success,  and  consequent  perseverance  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and  on  the 

part  of  the  boys  depends  on  that  which  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day  or  even 
of  a  few  weeks,  a  satis&ctory  moral  tone  generally  in  the  sdiod.  In  setting  it 
in  operation  at  first,  it  will  have  usually  to  be  backed  up  by  a  read^  appeal 
to  more  sensible  modes  of  correction,  where  its  influence  is  not  sufficient,  but 
always  with  a  return  to  it,  and  a  trial  of  it  again  and  again,  until,  as  it  eventu- 
sUy  will,  it  succeeds.  The  fines,  too,  must  be  made  sulBcientI j  heayj  to  entail, 
ata  tolerably  near  prospect,  a  curtailment  of  food  or  other  indulgenoei  Bf  a 
'^'^ewhat  ertraoTdinaxy  aj^^licotion  of  this  their  oonsequeiMse  In  ons  em^ 
nade  their  mfi^ieiiQe  mot^  «^\)T«^sa^j^  ^  ^^^^&siKft:!>«rdift  MkooL    I  b*d  oeesp 
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tf on  to  give  a  mark  to  one  of  the  boys  tiiere,  an  impaasible,  idle,  easy-tempered 
■impleton,  when  he  derisiyely  asked  for  100.  I  accordingly  took  him  at  hif 
wonl,  and  the  100  marks  gave  him  bread  and  water  three  days  in  the  week  for 
a  period  of  six  weeks.  It  put  a  stop  to  sach  remarks  for  the  niture.  Of  ootzrse^ 
however,  cases  oocurred  in  which  punishment  by  fine  was  inadequate.  On  two 
occasions  we  had  recourse  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  a  public  flogging,  inflicted 
either  by,  or  in  the  presenoe  of  Mr.  Baker,  and  myiael^  and  with  all  the  solem- 
nly of  form  and  circumstance  with  which  we  could  invest  it  I  have  once 
before  publicly  recorded  my  conviction  that  inflicted  in  this  way,  it  is  calculated 
to  exert  a  sound  moral  influence  on  the  sufferer  and  the  other  boys.  The 
offenses  in  these  two  instances  were  a  flfl;h  attempt  to  abscond,  and  offering 
personal  violence  to  the  schoolmaster  in  the  school.  For  other  bad,  though  lees 
serious  offenses,  we  resorted  to  confinement  in  a  light  cell;  occasionally,  but 
very  rarely  extending  to  as  much  as  three  or  four  days ;  (and  then  usually,  prin- 
cipally for  safe  custody,  when  a  boy  had  attempted  to  abscond,)  for  twenty- 
four  hours  is  ordinarily  found  sufficient  to  reduce  the  most  refhictory  to  order. 

In  the  infliction  of  the  other  severer  punishments  from  time  to  time  required, 
I  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  establish  a  moral  relation  between  the  pon- 
ishment  and  the  offense.  Thus  one  punishment,  and  one  whi6h  I  found  very 
sensibly  felt,  was  confinement  to  the  walk  in  fh)nt  of  the  school-room,  and 
the  offices,  sometimes  strictly  to  the  school-room  itself  at  all  times  but  the  houB 
of  work:  and  this  was  generally  inflicted  on  bojrs  who  attempted  to  abscond,  oif 
were  guilty  of  any  act  of  dishonesty ;  and  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all  the 
boys  the  moral  necessity  of  it,  as  the  delinquents  had  proved  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  trusted  out  of  sight. 

When  not  subjected  as  a  punishment  to  this  restraint,  they  enjoyed  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  liberty.  In  fact,  at  one  time,  I  can  hardly  say  that  they  had 
strictly  any  bounds  at  idl,  except  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  cross  the  canal, 
which  is  about  two  hundred  yards  below  the  school  to  the  east,  and  were 
required,  as  a  general  rule,  not  to  wander  to  any  great  distance  fix>m  the  school, 
for  which  in  fact  they  had  no  time. 

I  encouraged  in  most  instances  their  acquisition  of  property,  and  the 
appropriation  of  their  working  tools.  At  first  I  had  grievous  complaints  of 
their  pilfering  flx>m  one  another,  (especially  in  regard  to  the  produce  of  some 
gardens,  with  which  I  endeavored  to  interest  them,  not,  however,  very  succesB- 
rally ;)  but  being  quite  unable  to  remedy  this,  I  not  unwillingly  left  it  to  redress 
itself)  as  it  soon  did ;  endeavoring  to  deduce  (torn  it  how  unbearable  would  be 
the  state  to  which  society  must  come  in  time,  if  dishonesty  were  not  repressed 
by  law.  For  thieving  in  an  ordinary  way  there  was  of  course  but  little  tempta- 
tion or  opportunity  in  such  a  school  as  ours ;  but  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  num- 
ber of  orchards,  and  allowed  as  the  boys  were,  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  espedaUj 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  we  should  have  had 
many  cases  of  pilfering  apples  to  punish.  But  though  we  certainly  had  some^ 
yet  on  the  whole  they  were  Yerj  few. 

But  accurate  as  one's  general  principles  and  well  arranged  as  one's  systrai 
may  possibly  be,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  act  up  to  them  in  the 
various  cases  and  with  the  various  tempers  and  dispositions,  with  which  in 
a  school  of  many  boys  one  must  have  to  deal.  Thus  even  the  very  promptitude 
of  punishment  which  in  most  cases  is  so  salutary,  is  in  a  few  instances  better 
exchanged  for  more  winning  and  patient  treatment 

I  feel  no  hesitation  in  deprecating  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  any  exten- 
sion of  the  limit  in  age  which  is  now  fixed,  unless  it  be  sudi  an  extension,  say 
up  to  nineteen,  as  will  include  a  large  class  who  are  now  excluded,  not  on  any 
definite  principle,  from  the  benefits  of  Reformatory  Institutions  aided  by  the 
state,  and  will  compel  the  foundation  of  institutions  with  such  modifications  as 
will  be  suitable  for  the  reception  of  older  inmates — and  to  which  inmates  found 
too  old  for  the  present  existing  schools  might  be  transferred. 

A  fair  average  success  has  attended  the  plan  originated  by  Mr.  Baker,  of 
apprenticing  boys  to  &rmers  or  unskilled  trades  without  a  premium,  and  on 
such  terms  that  a  small  but  yearly  increasing  weekly  payment  is  made  by  the 
master  to  a  savings'  bank,  the  accumulation  to  be  for  &e  boy's  benefit,  if  he 
leaves  at  the  end  of  his  term  with  good  character ;  for  the  school,  if  he  ia 
disoharged  or  retomed  to  the  school  with  a  bad  one.    The  employer  is  ahrayi 
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requested  to  retnm  the  boy  to  the  school,  if  he  becomes  troidblesoiiie^  or  hmseif 
becomes  imable,  torn  anj  cause,  to  keep  hhn;  and  as  this  is  looked  upon  bjtte 
boys  as  a  great  puniahment  if  it  were  always  acted  upon,  and  known  to  be  bo^ 
it  would  afford  a  great  securily  ibr  the  boys'  good  behavior. 

But  there  is  one  particular  which  marloi  peculiarly  the  criminal  daas  of  bof^ 
(as  I  have  been  told  the  same  is  found  among  tha  inmates  of  oar  female 
penitentiariee,)  in  which  they  are  aU  neariy  alike,  and  with  which,  it  is,  m  oeariy 
sU  cases,  equally  difficult  to  deal--an  inveterate  habit  of  lying;  as  one  of  them 
once  told  me,  any  one  of  them  would  tell  a  lie  if  they  though  they  could 
get  any  thing  by  it;  and  even  where  there  was  no  i^parent  advantage  to  be 
gained,  it  seemed  almost  more  natural  for  them  to  say  what  was  untrue,  then 
what  was  true;  and  the  ingenuity  and  plausibility^  of  the  tales  which  some 
of  the  most  uninventive  lookuig  bc^  have  told  me^  hsa  oocasicmed  me  no  little 
surprise. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  decided  differeooe  thai  i^^ears  between 
tiie  boys  from  laiger  towns,  especially  London,  and  those  from  country  districta 
There  is  an  intensity  about  the  former,  whidi  charaoterises  them  in  a  veiy 
marked  manner.  In  the  oountry  indeed,  one  does  not  find  those  laiige  asBoda- 
tkms  of  thieves  of  all  ages,  and  many  of  them  men  of  considerable  talent,  thit 
exist  in  our  largest  towns,  and  theruore,  among  other  points  of  difiereoce,  the 
intellect^  in  the  one  daas  of  our  young  criminals,  is  much  more  active  and  mon 
educated  than  in  the  other.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore^  that  among  the 
regular  practiced  thieves  from  London,  I  discovered  what  I  had  not  antidpatod, 
the  existence  of  a  systematic  and  theoretioa],  as  well  as  practical  infidelity, 
which  they  had  picked  up  from  their  elder  associates.  My  exparienoe  has  not 
shown  me  any  approach  to  a  similar  evil  in  the  simpler,  but  perhaps  equally 
mischievous  boys,  coming  fix>m  the  country  or  country  towns.  On  the  oontraiy, 
strong  sectarian  {Htg'udiooB,  especially  as  Protestsnts  or  Roman  Catholics,  msny 
of  them  rather  amusingly,  because  very  ignorantly,  display.  Of  the  general 
outlines  of  religious  tru^  I  have  found  very  few  indeed,  comparatively,  whdDy 
ignorant  at  the  age  at  which  they  came  to  me.  But  having  learned  it  as  a 
task  at  school,  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  iniereti  them  in  sudi  teaohing  at  all;  the 
least  difficult  eTJsting  where  they  do  come,  devoid  of  religious  instruction 
altogether.  The  time  for  teaching  indeed  generally  is  to  most  of  them,  the 
most  trying  period  of  the  day.  The  enforced  stillness,  their  nt^r  diiteste 
to  which,  by  inducing,  very  many  of  them  to  play  truant^  originally  led  them 
into  crime,  the  call  upon  &em  to  fix  their  attention  and  the  irksomeness  of 
beginning  the  rudiments  of  reading,  under  the  ordinary  i^ystem,  eQ>eoiaUy  to  the 
older  ones,  all  oppose  great  obstacles  to  doing  much  in  this  way.  Some  thingi^ 
especially,  when  orally  taught,  I  found  they  are  quick  enoo^  to  f^prefaend; 
more  than  boys  of  their  average  age  in  our  oommon  schools^  Bat  the  ordinsiy 
reading  books  suitable  firom  the  shc^essof  the  words  in  which  tiiey  are  wiifc> 
ten,  to  their  reading  powera^  are  misera^y  behind  the  reqoireBQeats  of  tbiir 
minds.  A  set  of  reading  books  adapted  to  ragged  and  nfiMnnitoiy  aobool^  is 
A  want  which  X  long  to  see  supplied. 
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Thb  physical  «nd  mental  conditloii  of  tha  poor  ia  Bnglaad  ia  an 
instance  of  the  fidlora  of  eran  the  TaateatlegislatiTie  aadpaonniaiypto^ia- 
ifm,  without  coiTeq[>onding  care  for  mental  and  aM>ral  training,  eitfier  bj 
the  family  or  the  school,  to  secure  happiness  or  prosperity  among  tba 
poor.  Instead  of  snbstitating  for  tha  cociTentual  achocds,  aa  was  done  in 
Scotland,  a  system  of  schools  capable  of  educating  the  whole  body  of  ^ 
people,  the  yast  ftmds  and  propertiee  confiscated  at  the  reformation  mam 
squandered  or  giyen  away,  and  the  great  army  of  poor,  who  had  reoelTad 
their  liying  and  what  learning  they  got  at  the  hands  of  the  monks,  wars 
left  unprorided  for,  either  in  body  or  mind. 

The  poor-law  system,  the  only  such  substitute  up  to  the  time  of  the  lata 
Juvenile  reformatory  moyements,  originated  in  the  time  of  Sliaabath ; 
and,  so  far  as  children  are  concerned,  was  simply  a  scheme  for  supporting 
them  up  to  a  certain  age  as  cheaply  as  possible,  at  parish  expense,  and 
then  binding  them  out  to  a  trade;  and  this  utterly  without  reference  i$ 
parents  or  home.  The  state  of  things  which  the  poor-laws  were  intended 
to  remedy,  and  their  reference  to  adults  only,  appear  fi*om  the  preambto 
of  the  statute  oi  14th  Elizabeth,  which  recites  that  "^  all  the  parts  of  tliii 
realm  of  England  and  Wales  be  presently  with  rogues,  yagabonds,  and 
sturdy  beggars,  exceedingly  pestered,  by  means  whereof  daily  happenath 
in  the  same  realm  horrible  murders,  thefts,  and  other  great  outrage,  ta 
the  high  displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
common  weaL** 

Improyements  in  the  poor-laws,  with  a  yiew  to  bettering  tho  condition 
of  pauper  children,  were  soon  and  continually  suggested  and  attempted, 
in  and  out  of  parliament  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  about  1650,  suggested  aa 
industrial  school  in  each  parish.  Sfanilar  plans  were  put  ftnrward  by 
Firmin,  in  1678 ;  by  John  Locke,  while  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  a  bin  brought  before  parliament;  and  by  Pitt,  in  another,  in  1796; 
both,  howeyer,  being  unsuccessfuL 

The  little  success  of  these  goyemmental  efforts  is  strikingly  riiown  by 
late  statistics  of  juyenOe  pauperism  and  crime.  In  1849,  eight  par  cent 
of  an  the  prisoners  in  the  English  and  Welsh  jails,  beipg  12,955  out  of 
166,941,  were  under  seyenteen  years  of  age;  the  whole  number  of 
duldren  under  sixteen,  in  the  work-houses  in  the  same,  was  48,138,  and 
those  receiying  out-door  relief^  L  e.,  paupers  liying  in  pauper  homes, 
876,618 ;  in  aU  882,706  chfldren,  dependent  upon  the  state  for  both  physi- 
cal and  mental  support  and  training,  and  getting  yery  fittle  of  the  ffars^ 
and  substantially  none  of  the  last 
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Of  th«  series  of  piiyate  efforts  which  were  DAtormllj  made  to  supply 
this  failure  hy  the  state,  the  first  attended  with  important  results  was  the 
origination  of  Sunday  Schools,  by  Robert  Raikes,  of  Gloucester.  Mr. 
Baikes,  in  a  charitable  visit  to  what  was  called  the  Bridewell  of  Gloucester 
jail,  was  much  moved  by  the  condition  of  a  class  of  prisoners  committed 
for  trifling  offenses,  but  there  kept  in  the  company  of  the  worst  felona 
Finding  them  excessively  ignorant,  he  set  about  furnishing  them  with 
some  instruction  and  work ;  and  his  success  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
question  of  preventing  such  cases  by  providing  the  proper  instruction  for 
poor  and  vicious  children.  The  second  stimcdus,  immediately  resulting 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  Mr.  Baikes  thus  himself 
describes: 

<t  Some  business  leading  me  one  morning  into  the  suburbs  of  the  atf, 
whsn  the  lowest  of  the  people,  (who  are  principally  employed  in  the  pin 
sianu&ctory,)  chiefly  reside,  I  was  struck  with  concern  at  seeing  a  groqi 
of  children,  wretchedly  ragged,  at  play  in  the  street  I  asked  an  inhabit- 
ant whether  those  children  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  town,  tad 
lamented  their  misery  and  idlenesa  '  Ah !  sir,'  said  the  woman  to  whom 
I  was  speaking,  *  could  you  take  a  view  of  this  part  of  the  town  on  a 
Sunday,  you  would  be  shocked  indeed,  for  then  the  street  is  filled  with 
multitudes  of  these  wretches,  who,  released  on  that  day  firom  employ- 
ment, spend  their  time  in  noise  and  riot,  playing  at  chuck,  and  cursing 
and  swearing  in  a  manner  so  horrid,  as  to  convey  to  any  serious  mind  an 
idea  of  hell  rather  than  of  any  other  place.  We  have  a  worthy  clergy- 
man, minister  of  our  parish,  [Rev.  T.  Stock?]  who  has  put  some  of  them 
to  school ;  but  upon  the  Sabbath  day  they  are  all  given  up  to  follow  their 
own  inclinations  without  restraint,  as  their  parents,  totally  abandoned 
themselves,  have  no  idea  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  their  children 
principles  to  which  they  themselves  were  total  strangers.'  Can  nothing 
be  done,  I  asked  myself^  for  these  poor  children  f  Is  there  any  one  who 
will  take  them  to  a  school  on  a  Sunday  ?'* 

The  schools  which  Mr.  Raikes,  with  the  efficient  assistance  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Stock,  established,  under  the  care  of  four  respectable  women, 
were  quite  successfiil,  and  became  even  singularly  attractive  to  the  "set 
of  little  heathens,"  as  Mr.  Raikes  terms  them,  of  the  neighborhood.  This 
modest  enterprise  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  which  has  extended 
until,  in  1850,  there  were  in  England  and  Wides  23,5H  Sunday  Schools, 
with  318,185  teachers,  and  2,407,642  scholars. 

The  next  private  enterprise  of  importance  for  the  reformatory  education 
of  the  young  was  the  Philanthropic  Society,  founded  by  Arthur  Young, 
in  1788;  which  received,  brought  up  and  bound  out  to  trades,  orphans 
of  both  sexes,  giving  them  some  literary  training  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  occupations  which  they  were  to  follow. 

The  honor  of  first  practically  instituting  a  Ragged  School, — that  is,  a 

-hool  where  destitute  children  are  taught  letters  and  labor,  and  provided 

food,  clothes,  or  lodgings, — ^belongs  to  the  poor  crippled  cobbler  of 

'outh,  John  Pounds.    B«^nn\n^  with  his  own  nephew,  he  gradua^y 
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giUiiefed  in  his  little  shop  a  class  of  thirty  or  forty  boys  and  girls, 
whom  he  taught  reading  and  writing  and  his  trade.  In  1880,  the  Hod. 
Miss  Amelia  Murray  and  Capt  E.  P.  Brenton  founded  a  ChildrenVl 
Friend  Society,  which  sought  to  reform  the  yagrant  and  criminal  children 
of  London  in  its  schools,  and  afterward  to  find  respectable  employment 
for  them.  This  society  operated,  in  many  respects,  upon  principles  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Mettray  and  the  Rauhe  Haus* 

In  1888,  the  Ealing  Reform  School  was  founded  by  Lady  Noel  Byron, 
who  has,  from  that  early  day  to  the  present,  been  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  efficient  promoters  of  the  movement  for  juYenile  reform ;  and  whose 
liberality,  besides  the  Ealing  School,  the  Red  Lodge  School  at  Clifton,  Ac, 
has  borne  the  expenses  of  the  valuable  labors  of  Miss  Carpenter.  In 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Walker  founded  the  first  Ragged  School  in  London. 

The  English  government  had  already  made  attempts  at  educating  pauper 
children,  by  means  of  work-house  schools,  before  1836 ;  and  in  that  year  a 
system  of  district  or  union  schools,  made  up  of  pupils  from  the  work-hooa^ 
schools,  was  inaugurated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Norwood  School^ 
which  was  followed  by  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  establishment  of  such 
in  general,  in  1846.  In  1839,  it  had  also  recognized  the  principle  of  the 
separate  imprisonment  and  industrial  training  of  juvenile  criminals  by 
the  establishment  of  Parkhurst  prison. 

But  these  official  efforts  were  not  attended  with  any  very  encouraging 
success.  The  first  promising  efforts  for  preventive  and  reformatory 
Juvenile  education  were  again  from  private  sources.  In  1849,  upon  the 
representations  of  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  who  had  examined  Mettray  and 
other  continental  reform  schools,  the  institution  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society  was  made  an  agricultural  school,  and  transferred  to  Red  HilL 
The  effects  of  the  good  results  here  experienced  were  reinforced  by  the 
work  of  Miss  Carpenter  on  reformatory  schools,  and  her  energetic  efforts 
in  connection  with  it  These  led  to  the  conference  at  Birmingham  of 
those  interested  in  the  subject  of  reformatory  education,  in  1851.  This 
oonferenoe,  again,  led  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of  1852-8,  which  was 
thorough  and  earnest,  (although  Mr.  Monckton  Ifilnes'  bill,  for  the  better 
care  and  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  had  been  somewhat  contemptu- 
ously rejected  by  the  House  of  Cogmions,  only  two  years  before,  in  1850,) 
and  to  Lord  Palmerston's  act,  in  1854^ 

This  act,  together  with  those  amending  and  defining  it,  has  recognized 
four  principles  of  essential  importance  to  refonnatory  institutions,  namely  : 

1.  That  the  crimes  of  the  young  need  a  different  treatment  fh>m  those 
of  adult  ^ 

he  interest  and  duty  of  the  State  to  rescue  and  educate 
Msfortunes,  or  the  misconduct  of  their  parents,  throw 
^  danger. 

on  of  religious  seal  and  individual  benevolence  is 
State  than  mere  government  establishments, 
relatives  of  young  offenders  should  be 
vy,  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  their 
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Of  the  various  institations  in  England  for  Tefbrming  Tickras  ebfldna, 
tlie  most  prominent  are  Paikhnrst,  Red  ffiQ,  and  MeflBra  Baker  aad 
Bengongh^s  school,  at  Hardwicke,  in  Gloaoestenhire. 

This  latter  school  is  perhaps  the  hest  instance  of  the  pTogreaB  of  Jine* 
nile  reform  in  England.  It  was  established,  in  1852,  bj  Ifr.  Baker,  a 
country  gentleman  and  magistrate  of  Gloucestershire,  and  Mr.  Geoifi 
Bengough,  a  recent  graduate  of  Oxford  UniTersity.  This  school  hai 
selected  the  worst  jurenile  criminals,  those  who  are  the  eeoters  or  heads 
of  the  eyil,  and,  by  Mr.  Bengough's  personal  intercourse  and  infiucBCft 
with  them,  as  a  member  of  the  same  little  fiunily,  has  suooeded  remaikablj 
in  transforming  them  into  decent  and  useful  men^>er8  of  society.  After 
proving  the  power  of  the  means  used  upon  a  first  set  of  boys  tram  Los- 
don,  Messrs.  Baker  and  Bengough  gathered  in  the  worst  boys  tiiey  ooaU 
find  in  Gloucestershire.  So  thorough  a  refonnation  has  this  single  school 
worked,  that  whereas  there  were  formeriy,  in  Cheltenham  alone,  sono 
twenty  boys,  under  fourteen,  who  had  been  oonyicted  more  than  twiee, 
there  were  not  known,  in  1856,  more  than  two  boys  in  the  whole  of 
Gloucestershire,  who  had  been  convicted  more  than  once.  Boys  bate 
been  sent  from  other  counties  to  Hardwicke ;  and  what  is  of  much  greatr 
significance,  county  reform  schools,  more  or  less  modeled  after  it,  haie 
been  or  are  being  erected  in  more  than  twenty  of  the  counties  of  England. 

A  proper  conclusion  to  this  brief  and  insufficient  emnneration,  is  tiie 
summary  of  reformatory  institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  gifcn 
hi  "  The  Philanthropist,**  for  )fay,  1857.  Aeoordmg  to  this,  the  wbob 
number  of  such  institutions  is  ninety-one,  and  of  their  inmates  ftfe 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

All  these  efibrts,  it  is  true,  have  made  anfy  a  small  impresrion  upon 
the  vast  mass  of  pauperism  which  existed  and  yet  exists  in  bglaDd. 
This  is  an  actual  n*ation  by  itself^  almost  as  distinct,  permanent,  and  fdf* 
propagating  as  a  body  politic ;  three  and  four  generations  together  hsvo 
often  been  seen  to  come  up  in  a  troop  for  thdr  hereditary  wedcly  portioa 
to  the  oYorseer ;  and  the  ikmfly  names  of  paupers  stand  on  the  paririi 
books  for  a  century  together.  Thus  the  great  fountain  of  vice,  begguy 
and  crime  remained  untouched ;  and  the  efforts  at  refommtoty  actioo 
have  hitherto  only  done  good  by  adflincing  nearer  and  nearer  this  foun- 
tain, in  healing  the  streams  of  evil  which  flow  from  it 

Still,  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  English  Refbrmatosry  cause  is 
on  the  whole  encouraging.  Ta  the  large  number  of  active  institDtioiis 
above  mentioned,  others  are  being  added.  Increasing  numbers  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  benevolent  persons  of  influence  are  joining  in  the 
movement,  and  in  the  various  other  benevolent  undertakings  related  to  it 
The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  grants  important  peconiaiy  aid 
to  such  schools  as  come  up  to  a  given  and  attainable  standard  of  exeol- 
lence ;  and  an  increasing  interest  in  all  measures  tending  to  smeUonts  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  young  or  old,  and  to  ruse  them  to  a  positlcu  bmss 
suitable  to  a  &ee  txid  powerfhl  nation,  is  rapidly  pervading  all  dmmm  of 
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S00TLA.ND  furnishes  a  valuable  example  of  the  reformatory  and  preserr- 
atiYe  power  of  a  judicious  system  of  common  schools.  About  1700, 
liter  half  a  century  of  oppression,  there  were,  besides  many  actual  pau- 
pers and  wretchedly  poor,  two  hundred  thousand  vagrant  beggars,  usually 
thieves  and  every  way  criminals.  Yet,  fifty  years  later,  in  1757,  there 
was  not  one  capital  conviction  in  the  country ;  and,  for  a  century  after- 
ward, paupers  and  criminals  were  but  very  few.  This  reformation  and 
prevention  has  been  almost  altogether  due  to  the  Scotch  system  of  parochial 
schools,  which  was  commenced  in  1494,  was  advocated  by  John  Knox 
and  his  fellows  in  1560,  was  extended  in  1615  and  168^,  and  finally 
established  upon  an  efficient  footing  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1696. 
Under  this,  each  parish  furnished  a  school-house,  a  house  and  garden  for 
the  schoolmaster,  and  paid  him  a  fixed  annual  rate,  besides  which  he 
received  a  fixed  tuition  fee  from  parents. 

The  masters  were  required  to  be  of  good  character,  members  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk,  and  able  to  teach  the  *^  conmion  English  studies,"  some 
practical  mathematics,  Latin,  and  the  rudiments  of  Greek.  Their  incomes 
were  respectable,  and  their  social  position  in  many  respects  as  high  as  the 
ministers ;  and  in  these  schools  the  Scottish  people,  high  and  low  together, 
have  acquired  very  much  of  the  sobriety,  morals,  information  and 
shrewd  and  reflective  habits,  which  have  rendered  their  small  nation  so 
prosperous  and  influential  in  the  realms  both  of  matter^  and  of  mind. 

The  population  and  wealth  of  Scotland  increased,  however,  and  large 
masses  gathered  to  the  great  manufacturing  cities.  But  there  was  no 
oorresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  parochial  teachers  at  such  points, 
nor  did  their  incomes  increase  correspondingly  with  the  general  advance 
in  expenses  and  expenditures.  The  consequence  was  of  course  a  gradual 
mental  and  moral  deterioration ;  and,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  a  condition  of  popular  ignorance  and  vice 
became  apparent,  which  aroused  public  attention  anew  to  the  defects  of 
existing  educational  means ;  and  a  series  of  strenuous  private  and  public 
efforts  was  commenced  for  their  improvement,  which  is  even  yet  in  pro- 
gress ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  which,  bills  have  been  annually  attempted  to 
be  carried  through  parliament,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  for  re-or- 
ganizing the  parochial  system. 

The  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  founded  in  1701,  the 

Craelic  School  Society,  and  various  local  school  societies,  have  for  a  long 

time  been  more  or  less  supplementary  to  the  parochial  system.     Of  the 

later  series  of  efforts  above  referred  to,  arc  the  Sabbath  and  Sessional 

schools,  established  at  Edinburgh,  in  1813,  the  Normal  School,  and  then  the 

three  others  which  grew  from  the  latter,  the  labors  of  the  Glasgow  Bd«- 

cational  Society,  the  system  of  Assembly  schools  resulting  from  the  same 
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exertions  which  esUblUhcd  the  Edinbui^h  Se 
induBtritU  scbooU,  local  industml  knd  reform 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  Ayr,  ic,  ftnd  church  tad 
than  tlOO.OOO  a  year. 

The  most  sjetematjc  and  snccessful  ent«rp 
ted  and  carried  out  hy  Williun  Watson,  Shi 
■hire,  who  organized,  in  1841,  a  system  of  in 
braced  m  its  operaUons  all  classes  of  idle  vtf 
large  t«wii  aod  county  of  jurenile  criminals  i 
Gdiing  an  enviable  reputaUon  as  a  wise  poli 
magistrate,  and  a  practical  benebctor  of  his  ( 
which  was  developed  gradually,  embiaced, 
niia  succeeded  only  partially.  He  next  heic 
a  day,  and  four  hours  of  useful,  but  self-imj 
a  stronger  inducement ;  but  all  the  vagrant  cl 
onder  the  police  act,  all  sli-eet  begging  was  p 
ging  were  sent  to  the  industrial  school  for 
And,  to  reform  those  who  still  gained  their 
a^lum  was  founded,  to  which  these  young  c 
or  to  be  taught  usefiil  knowledge  and  a  tra 
these  various  agencies,  street  vagraney  and  j 
hilat«d.  Some  of  the  features  of  this  system 
the  large  towns  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  a  i 
plan  adopted  has  embraced  more  or  less  of  t 

The  success  of  Sheriff  Watson's  enterp 
Guthrie  to  attempt  a  similar  one  in  Edinbu) 
been  the  establishment,  in  1817,  of  two  "indi 
one  called  the  "  Original,"  and  the  other,  an  ol 
Ba^cd  School  The  separation  arose  from 
religious  instruction;  the  "Original"  beinj 
school,  while,  at  the  "  United,",  religious  inst 
children  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  coma 
doing  good,  substantially  in  the  same  field; 
has  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  such 
juvenile  beggary  and  vice  as  has  happened  a 

Reformatory  instruction  in  Scotland  has 
from  the  operation  of  an  act  known  as  Ur.  1 
which  empowers  magistrates  to  commit  chil 
▼agrant  children,  to  a  proper  reform  school, 
and  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  expen 
parents  if  able,  otherwise  by  the  parish.  1 
ment,  in  this  act,  and  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
Wales,  of  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for 
children,  constitute  a  very  marked  and  valuafa 
atory  operatjons  of  Great  Britain,  and  one 
proved  by  its  good  effects. 

The  followin]^  met(iQT%x(3ik  it  visits  to  thi 
copied  from  (ta  Iruh  Qu(iTter\T)  Bicwmi  Jw 
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OrDTTBTBIAL   SCHOOL,   GLASQOW,   (ROTTEV  ROW.) 

Is  this  school  the  great  miyorify  of  the  children  are  those  sent  thither  bj  the 
magistrates,  under  Donlop's  act,  for  being  in  a  state  of  destitution ;  the  remainder 
are  admitted  finom  charity,  for  the  same  reason.  All  the  children  are  fully  fed, 
and  those  sent  by  the  magistrates  are  lodged  as  well  as  fed :  the  diet  is  porridge 
and  milk  for  break&st  and  supper,  and  Scotch  broth  or  pea-soup  and  bread  for 
diimer.  From  the  healthy  and  hearty  appearance  of  the  children,  it  would 
appear  that  the  food  is  sufficient  The  building  of  the  institution,  though  old,  it 
roomy  and  in  a  high,  airy  situation;  and  there  is  a  play  g^und  adjoining. 

The  master,  Mr.  Wilkie,  kindly  acoompanied  me  over  the  establishment  The 
boys  were  employed  in  making  paper  bags  for  grocers,  &c.,  and  in  picking  cotton 
waste:  they  seemed  to  be  working  with  spirit  The  master  informed  me 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  for  them — that,  indeed,  twice  as 
much  work  could  be  obtuned  as  the  chUdren  could  do.  The  girls  whom  I  saw 
were  employed  in  sewing  and  knitting;  and  I  learned  that  they  do  the  house- 
work and  make  the  dothes.  Trades  are  not  taught  in  this  school  I  was 
informed  that  it  was  not  considered  desirable  to  make  shoemakers  or  tailors  of 
the  children,  since  the  journeymen  in  those  trades  are  generally  in  a  low  moral 
position. 

The  religious  instruction  consists  of  reading  portions  of  the  Scriptures ;  no  cate> 
diism  is  used.  A  large  part  of  the  pupils  have  been  the  children  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  parents,  yet  hitherto  the  school  has  come  into  no  collision  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  body.  On  Sunday  the  children  attend  public  worship,  the  boys  at  a  Free 
CSmrch  and  the  girls  at  an  Established  Church — an  arrangement  dictated  by  the 
convenience  of  accommodation. 

One  of  the  lady  directresses,  whom  I  found  superintending  in  the  girls'  school, 
informed  me  that  great  pains  are  taken  to  find  situations  for  the  pupils  when  thej 
are  of  an  age  to  quit  the  institution.  Factory  work  is  objected  to,  as  leaving  the 
children  too  uncontrolled.  It  is  thought  undesirable  also  that  the  lads  should  be 
employed  as  errand  boys,  since  they  would  be  so  much  in  the  streets,  and  have 
nnoocupied  time  on  their  hand&  For  the  girls,  domestic  service  is  preferred, 
particularly  in  the  fSunilies  of  working  men  or  small  tradespeople,  it  bemg  found 
that  the  position  of  servants  in  g^ntiemen's  families  is  too  great  a  rise  for  them. 
The  boys  are  chiefly  apprenticed  to  trades,  such  as  carpenters,  smiths,  &c :  a  large 
number  have  been  taken  into  ship-builders'  yards,  the  owners  of  which  are  friends 
of  the  institution.  A  supervision  over  the  pupils  is  kept  up  for  some  years  after 
they  leave  the  school ;  and  when  out  of  work  they  are,  I  believe,  permitted  to 
return  to  the  school  till  they  can  obtain  employment  One  condition  is  made  with 
the  persons  to  whom  the  pupils  are  intrusted,  viz.,  that  they  shall  cause  them  to 
attend  a  Protestant  place  of  worship.  The  children  have  generally  turned  oat 
well,  and  some  of  them  have  risen  to  a  respectable  position. 

RiruaS  FOB  BOTS,  (DUKB  BTBEBT,  GLASGOW.) 

This  establishment  is  in  an  open,  airy  situation,  on  the  east  side  of  GHaagow; 
the  building  is  large  and  roomy,  though  in  a  style  of  architecture  of  more  preten- 
sion than  is,  perhaps,  suitable  to  an  institution  of  this  character. 

The  boys  have  all  been  convicted  of  offenses,  and  are  sent  here  to  be  detained 
for  seven  years,  if  necessary,  for  their  reformation.  I  was  informed,  however,  by 
Mr.  |fi<^n"*^  the  superintendent,  who  kindly  showed  me  the  institution,  that  it 
is  nieilj  neosMaiy  to  keep  a  boj  for  more  than  km  yean.    Mjulj  qC  thA  ^naQ^Odk 
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liATe  been  in  prison.  Mr.  Mc^allummncliprolerBthatfhey'dioiiMbeflent^Te^ 
to  the  institution  without  having  been  in  gaoL  The  pupils  are  taught  trader 
such  as  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentiy,  &c  The  trades  are  taught  by  men  who 
also,  I  believe,  superintend  their  pupils  at  other  times  and  sleep  with  them  at 
night  These  men  are  workmen  thoroughly  skilled  in  their  craftsi  and  are  paid 
ftdl  wages.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  pupils  become  really  good  worionen, 
and  are  able  at  once  to  gain  a  livelihood  on  leaving  the  institution.  I  saw  some 
ladies'  boots  and  shoes,  which  were  very  well  made.  The  proceeds  of  the  work, 
I  was  informed,  pay  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  the  wages  of  the  teachers,  and 
leave  a  surplus,  which  is  devoted  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  establishment, 
No  part  of  the  earnings  is  given  to  the  pupils. 

The  lads  were  plunly  but  neatly  dressed  in  the  usual  working  garb  of  Scotland, 
and  seemed  to  be  well  fed.  The  diet,  I  learned,  was  of  the  ordinary  Sootcfa 
character,  viz.,  porridge  and  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  barley  broth  or 
pea-soup  with  bread  for  dinner. 

There  is  a  steam-boiler  which  supplies  steam  for  heating  purposes,  and  also  to 
an  engine  drawing  a  fanning  apparatus  which  ventilates  the  house.  This  is 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  two  of  the  boys. 

When  I  visited  the  institution,  it  being  near  the  dinner  hour,  most  of  the  boys 
were  in  the  play-ground,  which  is  spacious  and  airy:  some  of  them  were  bong 
instructed  by  a  drill-sergeant  in  the  sword  exercise.  Upon  the  ringing  of  the 
dinner-bell  all  who  were  in  the  play  ground  formed  into  columns  at  the  word  of 
oonmiand,  and  marched,  in  good  order,  into  the  dining-halL  The  military  disci- 
pline, Mr.  McGallum  informed  me,  is  considered  useful  as  accustoming  the  boys  to 
prompt  obedience,  and  saving  much  time  in  proceeding  to  woric,  meals,  kc 

When  the  pupils  leave  the  establishment,  great  pains  are  taken  to  provide  them 
with  situations  at  a  distance  fh)m  Glasgow.  The  nujority  emigrate  to  Canada. 
Many  of  the  owners  of  vessels  trading  fh)m  Glasgow  to  that  oountry  take  the 
lads  out  gratis,  two  in  each  ship.  The  institution  furnishes  them  with  an  outfit 
and  a  bag  of  biscuits  toward  their  provisions ;  and  they  are  expected  to  make 
themselves  useful  on  board.  On  arriving  in  Canada,  they  are  received  by  persons 
friendly  to  the  institution,  who  procure  them  employment  Of  those  who  do  not 
emigrate,  many  are  apprenticed  to  shoemakers  and  other  artisans  in  the  countiy, 
and  some  have  gone  into  the  army  and  navy. 

It  is  calculated  that  86  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  leave  this  establishment  ulti- 
mately turn  out  welL  This,  however,  is  upon  the  assumption  that  those  whose 
career  is  unknown  are  going  on  aright ;  Mr.  McCallum,  however,  beUev^a  that 
any  who  went  wrong  would  be  heard  o£  This  success  is  probably  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  removal  of  the  pupils  fhom  Glasgow,  whidi  pre- 
vents their  associating  with  their  old  connection& 

i'  here  is  also  a  reftige  for  girls  in  Glasgow,  but  I  had  not  an  opportonlty  of  In- 
8(f6tting  it 

The  combined  effect  of  tiieee  institutions,  and  the  industrial  schootis,  has  been 
to  reduce  crime  to  a  considerable  extent  In  tiie  last  year,  though  the  price  of 
jyrovisions  was  high  and  trade  not  good,  the  number  of  prisonora  in  the  Jail  of 
Glasgow  was  one  hundred  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

SUNBUUOH    UNirXD    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL^     (SOUTH    QEA.T*B    OLOflBi) 

■ohool  is  conducted  in  a  large  roomy  old  house  in  an  fnclnwrt  oanx^ 

%ft  dweOing  ot  «biio\A<&xnBXi.    lurWed a  short  tuna  beftn  ti»  dlMNr 

r«nt  tbxo\ig\i  8(e^Qn^to(>Tna^\i«c«^  ^D&tei^^^i«%«M[|^^!J^MBAHitM 
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employment,  particularlj  shoemaking  and  taQoring,  while  some  of  the  younger 
ones  were  making  paper  bags  and  bandboxes.  I  learned  that  the  shoemakers  and 
tfiolors  were  allowed  a  small  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  as  a  penny  per 
pair  for  shoes,  Jbc.  Those  who  had  attained  to  some  skill  had  learners  under  then^ 
(called  apprentices,)  some  one,  some  two,  and  even  three.  The  work  done  by 
the  apprentices  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  boy-teacher.  The  boys  working  at 
trades  were  in  different  rooms,  each  under  the  care  of  a  master.  The  'children 
appeared  to  work  with  spirit 

Th,^  r;uKX)UDt  of  the  industrial  deptftment,  I  find,  shows  a  balance  of  loss; 
but,  as  the  clothing  consumed  by  the  children  themselves  is  not  credited,  the 
real  loss,  if  any,  will  be  trifling. 

That  a  more  favorable  financial  result  is  not  obtained  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  youth  of  the  children,  who  leave  the  school  so  soon  as  they  are  deemed 
competent  to  fill  private  situations. 

I  went  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  very  dean,  and  saw  the  dinner  prepared. 
It  consisted  of  Scotch  broth,  of  a  nourishing  palatable  description,  with  brown 
bread.    The  children  breakfast  and  sup  on  porridge. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  them  at  dinner.  They  were  placed  at  tables  contain* 
ing  about  13  or  14  each.  At  the  head  of  every  table  is  an  elder  boy  or  girl, 
whose  duty  is  to  count  the  number  at  the  table,  and,  if  any  are  away,  to  account 
for  their  absence. 

I  did  not  happen  to  be  present  at  the  hour  when  religious  instruction  is  im- 
parted, but  I  learned  that  the  clergy  of  each  denomination  attend  and  teach  tha 
children  of  thoir  creeds  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan,  I  understand,  has  met 
with  perfect  success.  While  it  insures  to  the  children  a  thorough  religious  train- 
ing, experience  shows  that  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  tendency  to  sectarian 
discord. 

There  are  at  present  more  than  one  hundred  inmates  in  the  school,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  are  Roman  Catholics.  A  large  number  of  children  have,  at 
different  times,  left  the  school  for  various  situations  in  which  they  have  been 
placed,  and  have  mostly  turned  out  weU. 

The  combined  effect  of  this  school,  and  of  a  larger  one  which  has  been  for 
some  time  established  on  principles  similar,  except  as  respects  the  religious 
instruction,  has  been  absolutely  to  annihilate  juvenile  mendicancy ^n  Edinburgh, 
and  very  greatly  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  youthful  inmates  of  the  jaiL 

Major  Arthur  Mair,  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most  active  and  earnest  fiiends 
of  these  schools,  thus  writes: 

"  One  principle  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  our  school — ^it  is  equality  of  religious 
creeds.  We  have  one  hour,  (10  to  11,  A.  M.,)  appointed  for  religious  instruction, 
when  the  different  sects  retire  to  separate  rooms  to  receive  their  religious  instruc- 
tion, from  the  teachers  of  thoir  own  faith :  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  the^  7  ^ 
work  together,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  love  of  one  another,  at  least  thibSi 
our  aim,  and  we  believe  our  endeavor  has  been  blessed.  We  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  We  have  worked 
together  now  for  eight  years  most  unanimously,  and  the  children  who  have  left 
us  in  the  course  of  that  period  have  generally  behaved  welL 

If  you  will  carefully  read  the  reports,  I  think  you  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  done  something  to  simplify  the  religious  difficulty.  From  the  very 
commencement,  we  have  acted  by  one  another  in  a  true  and  honest  spirit,  and 
though  we  are  always  most  happy  to  see  the  clergy  of  evexy  denominatlQn 
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ooming  MDongft  n^  and  taldsg  mi  intoMt  in 
oualjaTridedhaTingtnjof  them  onourcomi 
Oarrathers  is  the  onl  j  eioeptioii,  end  be  wu  a 
jrooA  oT  baTing  at  ita  head. 

We  hare  constantly  on  our  platform  at  the 
(reed.  We  have  B^uenUy  ttie  clergj  of  Ute  ' 
jttna  and  the  Catholic*,  uuAmcting  the  diildrei 
KttbeaBine  hour;  dail^from  10  to  11  o'clock. 
padB  during  that  boor  ftom  one  to  another,  to 
anA  dtpartment  is  onder  the  eola  superrisioD  of 
mittee,  and  ehcy,  b;  tbecoDEtitutioD  and  rules  i 
with  by  any  persons  bat  members  of  their  an 
dbtinction  U  made ;  we  tb«ai  jcnn  bannonioosl; 
dnriag  the  day  think  lor  a  moment  what  is  the 
■U  aCkaoiriedge  the  same  Ood,  and  there  aie 
ean  not  pre  oflbnse.  One  of  our  teachers  it  a 
olic — oar  aoperintendent  is  of  the  Chnrdi  of 
Oatholio  m  Protestants  as  it  happens,  so  are  a 
I  Derer  Uiink  of  aekiug  to  what  sect  tbeybeki: 
rfioMnakei^  I  know  be  is  a  Gatbolio. 

I  do  not  Icnow  wbftt  the  tailor  is,  or  the 
printer, — bat  I  know  we  have  nerer  liad  a  w( 
imongat  the  cbildrea  cw  the  teacbsrs.  May  nc 
of  lieaven  may  rest  upon  our  endeavoni,  am 
means  of  bringing  up  (diildreo,  who  tbrouc^  : 
to  lore  as  brethren. 

We  also  liave  a  housdceeper  and  a  woman 
head-woman  was  a  Oatholio,  bat  we  (bund  it  ti 
cdMS  we  repaired,  and  so  were  driven  to  take  a 
Is  a  Catbolic;  As  far  as  I  can  Jodgt^  this  Kbo 
tone  and  &ithftil  principle" 
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As  early  as  in  the  7th  century,  English  and  Scotch  students  resorted  to 
Ireland  for  education.  From  the  8th  century  to  the  18th,  says  Bayle, 
Ireland  was  '*  the  most  civilized  country  in  Europe,  the  nursery  of  the 
sciences."  Besides  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  there  remain 
records  of  a  system  of  conventual  schools,  with  teachers  employed 
expressly  for  instructing  poor  scholars  gratis. 

But  instead  of  a  system  of  parochial  schools,  assisted  by  the  state  and 
supervised  by  the  local  clergymen  of  the  pupils'  parents,  which  succeeded 
80  well  in  Scotland  and  would  have  found  a  basis  at  least  as  good,  in  ez* 
isting  institutions  in  Ireland,  the  whole  series  of  English  legislation  fixnn 
the  act  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  1637,  for  establishing  parochial  schools,  down 
to  the  latest  of  the  modem  educational  associations,  the  Kildare-Place 
Society,  dating  from  1811,  constituted  a  system  of  avowed  attempts  to 
make  Englishmen  and  Protestants  out  of  Irish  Catholics.  The  act  of 
1587,  which  provided  for  parochial  schools,  bound  the  Catholic  clergy, 
under  oath  and  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fhie,  to  keep  '*  a  school  to  learn 
English,"  if  any  pupils  should  ofifer.  An  act  under  Elizabeth,  A.  D., 
1568,  provided  for  diocesan  schools,  of  a  higher  grade.  During  subse- 
quent reigns  various  other  statutes  were  enacted  on  the  subject  generally, 
showing  some  slight  progress  in  liberality.  But,  although  the  Catholics 
were  four-fifths  at  least  of  the  whole  population,  yet  this  whole  course  of 
legislation  prohibited  them  frt)m  endowing,  managing  or  teaching  schools, 
or  even  from  educating  their  own  children  abroad ;  and  the  penalty  for 
any  Catholic  acting  as  a  schoolmaster,  assistant  schoolmaster,  or  private 
tutor,  was  transportation  for  the  first  ofiense,  and  the  pains  of  high 
treason  for  the  second. 

Of  the  succession  of  Protestant  associations  which  continued  these 
efforts  at  a  later  day,  the  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  schools 
in  Ireland  was  the  first  It  was  established  in  1788,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Charter  schools,  which  Primate  Boulter  had  set  in  operation  two  years 
before.  The  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  followed,  in  1800,  and 
lastly  came  the  Kildare-Place  Society,  which  was  in  active  operation  until 
about  1886.  Altogether,  these  societies  expended  nearly  seven  millions 
of  dollars  of  public  money  in  their  vain  undertaking. 

Wiser  and  more  liberal  efforts  for  an  unsectarian  education  began  to 
be  made  as  early  as  1806,  when  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  condition  of  schools  in  Ireland.  Another  was  appointed  in  1824 ;  and, 
after  still  further  efforts  during  several  years,  the  present  Board  of  National 
Bducation  in  Ireland  was  appointed,  and  commenced  its  operations  in  1881. 

This  body,  composed  of  influentia]  persons,  both  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant, has  labored  with  much  wisdom  and  success.    At  the  end  of  1864, 
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the  achoolB  under  its  ch&rgG  numbered  S,17f 
k  million  of  cbildreo  on  thi;  rolls.  These  schoo 
uid  143  work-house  HchoolB,  besides  vuioua  1 
•chools,  tc  The  uiaual  appropriation  for  the 
shout  £4,328  to  about  £300,000;  and  the 
accompliihing  a  viBible  change  in  the  moral  i 
Ireland.  The  system  has  latel;  bMn  complett 
the  Queen's  colleges  at  Cork,  Bet&st,  and  Oa 
mmilar  principles,  and  ofier  a  completed  ed 
influence  or  tendency. 

These  "  National  Schools,"  although  in  fact  h 
atorj,arc  not  tcchnicallj  bo.  Education  eipr 
ing  progress  in  Ireland  as  rspidlj  as  in  Englan 
increasing,  and  (he  need  of  it  is,  if  possible, 
Jntenile  crime  in  Ireland  are  startling.  In  ISfi 
^;ed  not  more  than  sixteen,  smigned  in  Irela 
were  committed  for  trial,  ]2,23S.  And  in  18 
arraigned,  7,S40  were  conricted.  In  Dublin  al 
340,248  persons  taken  into  custody  by  the  po 
from  184B  to  1862,  incluuve,  68,833,  being  oti 
twenty  years  of  age. 

To  meet  the  moral  and  physical  needs  of  sui 
and  Catholics  have  of  late  years  m«de  com 
oldest  Ragged  School  in  Dublin  is  the  Lurgan 
in  1880,  and  to  which  a  department  for  lodg 
added  in  18S1.  The  Uill  Street  Bagged  I 
1850,  by  Hr.  Daniel  Holloy.  The  Townsend  I 
in  1863.  Among  the  ladies  interested  in  the« 
Archbishop  Whately,  and  of  Hon.  Thomas  '. 
most  InQuential  families  in  Dublin.  The  pupi 
ployed  as  shoe-blacks,  messengers,  &c  The  B 
Messenger  Society,  organized  1862,  procures  f 
higher  grade  of  employment,  and  obtains  go 
graduation. 

These  are  Protestant  schools ;  and  number 
pupils.  There  were,  however,  in  1868,  six  Cat) 
of  a  committee  of  lending  Catholics,  with  an  ag| 
ing  week-days  and  Sundays,  of  2,730.  The  o 
abore  Protestant  schools  is  about  1,000;  the 
lodging  and  clothing  in  the  Catholic  schools  n< 
nellan  states  the  whole  number  of  Ragged  S< 
nine,  with  684  pupils.  Other  similar  schools 
others,  SL  Joseph's  Industrial  School,  and  tl 
School,  eicellently  conducted  by  Mr.  H'Qaurai 

The  example  of  Dublin  is  being  followed  in  < 
^AMwe  are  at  present  unable  to  give  precise  Jo 
ent  condttion. 


CHARACTERISnCS  OF  EUROPEAN  REFORMATORIES. 


In  the  moyement  for  juyenile  reform  in  Europe,  some  important  princi- 
ples of  operation  are  perceptible.    We  shall  here  briefly  state  them. 

1.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the  points  alluded  to  is,  the  Family 
Principle  in  organization.  Of  the  modem  reformatories,  established  to 
do  a  better  work  than  the  great  centralized  European  orphan-houses  and 
alms-houses,  many  receive  only  from  ten  to  twenty  children ;  a  number 
not  too  great  to  allow  family  discipline  and  fiunily  influence.  Larger  et» 
tablishments,  as  at  Horn  and  Mettray,  are  sub-divided  into  family  groupSi 
under  the  charge  of  an  **  elder  brother,**  or  assistant  of  some  gradeu 
Under  the  influence  of  the  benevolent  and  assiduous  oversight  of  such 
guardians,  these  minor  groups  are  pervaded  with  a  spirit  nearly  approach- 
ing that  of  the  natural  family,  and  seem  to  afibrd  the  best  possible  sub- 
stitute for  the  parental  care  of  which  the  pupils  are  deprived. 

2.  Relations  of  these  institutions  to  their  originators  and  the  supervising 
authority.  The  best  of  the  European  institutions  have  been  fii^t  estab- 
lished upon  a  small  scale,  by  one  person,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  society  or 
of  a  few  friends,  or  perhaps  himself  being  sole  originator,  manager^' 
teacher  and  pay-master ;  sometimes  in  his  own  private  house.  As  the 
results  of  such  labors  become  visible,  his  friends  grow  interested  in  it, 
and  assist  him  with  money  or  services ;  perhaps  a  few,  or  many,  fumiMi 
funds  sufficient  to  procure  lands  and  buildings,  and  to  provide  some  scanty 
salary  for  the  officers.  Now  it  is,  and  not  before,  that  the  appeal  is  made 
to  the  State ;  by  showing  that  definite  and  important  good  is  already 
done,  and  that  moderate  assistance  will  secure  the  safe  and  permanent 
continuance  of  the  means  of  such  good.  In  return  for  such  aid,  the  State 
is  invested  with  a  supervisory  power ;  and  the  reports  of  the  institutum 
are  made  to  it,  and  to  the  public 

8.  The  motives  and  preparatory  training  of  the  teachers  employed. 
In  Europe,  the  student  of  juvenile  reform  is  continually  surprised  at  the 
almost  missionary  spirit  which  must  operate  in  the  various  corps  of  assist* 
ants  as  well  as  superintendents  at  reformatories,  to  keep  them  where  daty 
is  so  severe  and  wages  so  scanty.  It  is  only  a  spirit  of  the  most  imme- 
diate, practical,  home  benevolence,  looking  to  the  benefit  of  the  nearest 
and  neediest,  and  influencing  a  class  with  whom,  with  us,  such  motives 
have  too  little  weight,  which  calls  out  this  class  of  laborers  in  the  field  oC 
reform. 

The  pioneers  in  the  modem  reformatory  enterprise,  were  mainly  un- 
prepared for  their  work  by  study  or  experience.  But  they  almost  imme- 
diately annexed  to  their  institutions  normal  departments,  varying  ia 
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character  and  distinctness,  for  the  profesaonal  tndning  of  their  asdstanti 
and  successors.  The  members  of  these  departments  render  importint 
assistance  in  -the  daily  conduct  of  the  institution,  and  at  the  same  time 
pursue  a  comprehensive  course  of  study,  thus  obtaining  extended  and 
combined  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  profession. 

4.  The  characterand  purpose  of  the  industrial  training  giTen.  Although 
some  of  these  institutions  prepare  their  pupils  for  trades,  it  is  the  object 
in  most  of  them  to  train  them  for  earning  a  Uving,  as  farmers,  gardeners 
or  nurserymen,  and  to  accustom  them  to  such  a  life ;  the  country,  and 
rural  occupations,  being  regarded  as  the  situation  most  &Yorable  for  the 
fhture  morals  and  usefulness  of  the  class  of  pupils  trained  in  theuL  This 
also  counteracts  the  existing  tendency  in  the  population  to  concentrate  in 
and  about  the  already  overgrown  European  cities. 

6.  The  extent  to  which  women  cooperate  in  the  maintenance  and  carrj- 
ing  on  of  the  institutions.  The  funds  which  support  them  are  frequentlj 
wholly  or  partly  gathered  by  a  society  of  women,  organized  for  the  pur* 
pose ;  a  force  of  female  teachers  is  employed  wherever  the  institution  re- 
ceives female  pupils;  and  the  system  of  *^ patronage*'  for  the  graduates 
is  frequentiy  in  charge  of  a  feniale  patronage  society.  The  women  con- 
stituting these  societies  are  pious,  of  great  respectabiUty,  deeply  interested 
in  their  work,  and  judicious  and  energetic  in  prosecuting  it ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  of  high  social  position. 

6.  Contribution  to  the  support  of  criminal  children  by  their  parents. 
Instead  of  permitting  such  parents, — ^usually  themselves  useless  if  not 
also  criminal  members  of  society, — ^to  cast  upon  their  more  diligent  and 
upright  fellows  all  the  care  and  expense  of  the  children  whom  they  have 
ruined,  a  custom  is  gaining  ground  of  applying  to  such  parents  for  a 
periodical  payment  in  aid  of  their  support  In  England,  Bavaria  and 
Belgium  such  an  application  is  sanctioned  by  law ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal, 
means  of  coercing  a  proper  contribution  are  provided. 

7.  Economy.  Notwithstanding  that  the  average  number  of  teach- 
ers and  officers  in  the  European  reformatories  is  much  larger  than  is  usual 
in  the  United  States,  the  average  expense  per  pupil  is  surprisingly  smaD. 
This  is  due,  not  only  to  the  inexpensivencss  of  the  buildings  occupied, 
and  smallness  of  the  salaries  paid,  but  to  numerous  economies  secured  by 
the  judicious  improvement  of  the  labors  of  the  pupils  in  fiuining,  garden- 
ing, trades,  &c.,  so  that  the  institutions  are,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
sdf-supporting. 

8.  A  system  of  patronage,  for  continuing  as»stance  and  influence  to  the 
pupil  after  leaving  the  institution,  until  ho  is  securely  established,  both  in 
respect  to  occupation  and  morals.  This  department  is  under  charge  either 
of  the  officers  of  the  institution  or  of  a  society  organized  for  the  special 
purpose,  or  both,  and  sometimes  with  State  aid.  Such  societies  consist 
either  of  men  or  women ;  and  the  help  thus  afforded  to  their  benefidariea 
is  an  important  and  indeed  an  indispensable  appendix  to  the  education  of 
the  school  itself 

9.  The  distinctiy  preventive  character  of  the  movement  genorally. 
Not  only  do  separate  mstitutions  exist,  as  well  for  the  morally  endangered 
as  for  the  vicious  only,  but  the  best  of  the  reformatories  proper  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  preventive  in  character.  Orphans,  neglected  children,  those 
already  beginning  to  go  astrav,  are  received  and  cared  for  on  the  aouiid 
principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  whether  as  to  morala  or 
money. 

It  may  be  added  that  nearly  all  the  excellences  above  oiiimented  are 
directly  or  indirectiy  traceable  to  the  extensive  existence  ot  peraonal, 
practical,  active  and  painstaking  charity  among  the  individiuJs  of  Soio* 
lean  commumtiea. 
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exertions  which  established  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  the  Aberdeen 
industrial  schools,  local  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  Ayr,  &c,  and  church  and  state  appropriations  of  more 
than  $100,000  a  year. 

The  most  systematic  and  successful  enterprise  of  this  class  was  institu- 
ted and  carried  out  by  William  Watson,  Sheriff-substitute  of  Aberdeen- 
flhire,  who  organized,  in  1841,  a  system  of  industrial  schools,  which  em- 
braced in  its  operations  all  classes  of  idle  vagrant  children,  and  cleared  a 
large  town  and  county  of  juvenile  criminals  and  beggars ;  thereby  estab- 
Dshing  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  wise  political  economist,  an  efficient 
magistrate,  and  a  practical  bene&ctor  of  his  country  and  race.  His  plan, 
which  was  developed  gradually,  embraced,  first,  gratuitous  education. 
This  succeeded  only  partially.  He  next  held  out  three  substantial  meals 
a  day,  and  four  hours  of  useful,  but  self-imposed  occupation.  This  wis 
a  stronger  inducement ;  but  all  the  vagrant  children  did  not  come.  Then, 
under  the  police  act,  all  street  begging  was  prohibited,  and  all  found  beg- 
ging were  sent  to  the  industrial  school  for  food,  instruction  and  wotIl 
And,  to  reform  those  who  still  gained  their  bread  by  thieving,  a  child^s 
asylum  was  founded,  to  which  these  young  criminals  were  sent  to  school, 
or  to  be  taught  useful  knowledge  and  a  trade,  instead  of  a  prison.  By 
these  various  agencies,  street  vagrancy  and  juvenile  crime  has  been  anni-' 
hilated.  Some  of  the  features  of  this  system  have  been  tried  in  nearly  all 
the  large  towns  in  Qreat  Britain,  and  with  a  success  greater  or  less,  as  the 
plan  adopted  has  embraced  more  or  less  of  the  Aberdeen  systeuL 

The  success  of  Sheriff  Watson^s  enterprise  induced  Rev.  Thomas 
Guthrie  to  attempt  a  similar  one  in  Edinburgh,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  the  establishment,  in  1847,  of  two  "  industrial  feeding  schools'*  there, 
one  called  the  **  Original,''  and  the  other,  an  off  shoot  from  it,  the  **  United'* 
Ragged  School.  The  separation  arose  from  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
religious  uistruction ;  the  "Original"  being  distinctively  a  Protestant 
school,  while,  at  the  "  United,",  religious  instruction  is  given  separately  to 
children  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  communions.  Both,  however,  are 
doing  good,  substantially  in  the  same  field ;  although  the  size  of  the  city 
has  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  thorough  cleansing  from 
juvenile  beggary  and  vice  as  has  happened  at  Aberdeen. 

Reformatory  instruction  in  Scotland  has  received  a  decided  impulse 
from  the  operation  of  an  act  known  as  Mr.  Dunlop's  act,  passed  in  1854, 
which  empowers  magistrates  to  commit  children  guilty  of  offenses,  and 
vagrant  children,  to  a  proper  reform  school,  for  a  definite  term  of  yeara^ 
and  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  such  children  by  the 
parents  if  able,  otherwise  by  the  parish.  The  recognition  and  entoce- 
ment,  in  this  act,  and  in  Lord  Palmerston's  similar  act  for  "England  and 
Wales,  of  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their  criminil 
children,  constitute  a  very  marked  and  valuable  feature  in  the  laiereibm- 
atory  operations  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  whose  Boandnees  is  alrM^J 
proved  by  its  good  effects. 

The  following  memoTvck!^  oiC  ^^mta  to  throe  Sootoh 
KJpied  from  the  IriiK  (Juarterl^  Biwa««  Jw  }Mif^a^\^gE)^ 
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DroUSTBIAL   80H0OL,   OLASGOW,   (ROTTXV  BOW.) 

In  this  school  the  great  majoritj  of  the  children  are  those  sent  thither  bj  the 
magistrates,  under  Donlop's  act,  for  being  in  a  state  of  deetitation ;  the  remainder 
are  admitted  from  charity,  for  the  same  reason.  All  the  children  are  fully  fed, 
and  those  sent  by  the  magistrates  are  lodged  as  well  as  fed :  the  diet  is  porridge 
and  mUk  for  break&st  and  supper,  and  Scotch  broth  or  pea-soup  and  bread  for 
dhmer.  From  the  healthy  and  hearty  appearance  of  the  children,  it  would 
appear  that  the  food  is  sufficient  The  building  of  the  institution,  though  old,  it 
roomy  and  in  a  high,  airy  situation;  and  there  is  a  play  ground  adjoining. 

The  master,  Mr.  Wilkie,  kindly  accompanied  me  over  the  establishment  The 
boys  were  employed  in  making  paper  bags  for  grocers,  Jbc.,  and  in  picking  cotton 
waste:  they  seemed  to  be  working  with  spirit  The  master  informed  mo 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  for  them — that,  indeed,  twice  as 
much  work  could  be  obtained  as  the  children  could  do.  The  girls  whom  I  saw 
were  employed  in  sewing  and  knitting;  and  I  learned  that  they  do  the  house- 
work and  make  the  clothes.  Trades  are  not  taught  in  this  school  I  was 
informed  that  it  was  not  considered  desirable  to  make  shoemakers  or  tailors  of 
the  children,  since  the  journeymen  in  those  trades  are  generally  in  a  low  moral 
position. 

The  religious  instruction  consists  of  reading  portions  of  the  Scriptures ;  no  cate- 
diism  is  used  A  large  part  of  the  pupils  have  been  the  children  of  Irish  Bomaa 
Catholic  parents,  yet  hitherto  the  school  has  come  into  no  collision  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  body.  On  Sunday  the  children  attend  public  worship,  the  boys  at  a  Free 
Church  and  the  girls  at  an  Established  Church — an  arrangement  dictated  by  the 
oonvenience  of  accommodation. 

One  of  the  lady  directresses,  whom  I  found  superintending  in  the  girls'  school, 
informed  me  that  great  pains  are  taken  to  find  situations  for  the  pupils  when  thej* 
are  of  an  age  to  quit  the  institution.  Factory  work  is  objected  to,  as  leaving  ^e 
children  too  uncontrolled.  It  is  thought  undesirable  also  that  the  lads  should  be 
employed  as  errand  boys,  since  they  would  be  so  much  in  the  streets,  and  have 
unoccupied  time  on  their  hands.  For  the  girls,  domestic  service  is  preferred, 
particularly  in  the  families  of  working  men  or  small  tradespeople,  it  being  found 
that  the  position  of  servants  in  gentlemen's  families  is  too  great  a  rise  for  them. 
The  boys  are  chiefly  apprenticed  to  trades,  such  as  carpenters,  smiths,  to. :  a  huge 
number  have  been  taken  into  ship-builders'  yards,  the  owners  of  which  are  IHende 
of  the  institution.  A  supervision  over  the  pupils  is  kept  up  for  some  years  after 
they  leave  the  school;  and  when  out  of  work  they  are,  I  believe,  permitted  to 
return  to  the  school  till  they  can  obtain  employment  One  condition  is  made  with 
the  persons  to  whom  the  pupils  are  intrusted,  viz.,  that  they  shall  cause  them  to 
attend  a  Protestant  place  of  worship.  The  children  have  generally  turned  oat 
well,  and  some  of  them  have  risen  to  a  respectable  position. 

BXruei  FOB  BOTS,  (OUKE  8TBBBT,  QLASGOW.) 

This  establishment  is  in  an  open,  airy  situation,  on  the  east  side  of  GHaegow; 
the  building  is  large  and  roomy,  though  in  a  style  of  architecture  of  more  preten- 
sion than  is,  perhaps,  suitable  to  an  institution  of  this  character. 

The  boys  have  all  been  convicted  of  offenses,  and  are  sent  here  to  be  detained 
for  seven  years,  if  necessary,  for  their  reformation.  I  was  informed,  however,  by 
Hr.  ICcOaUnm,  the  superintendent,  who  kindly  showed  me  the  institution,  that  It 
ii  nnHj  neoeeBMy  to  keep  a  boj  for  more  than  four  jeara.    Hanj  of  the  ^uQOa 
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bar*  been  In  prison,  llr.  UcCallaia  much  prefei 
to  tbe  Inatitntkm  without  baring  been  In  gML 
■Dcli  SB  tailoring,  aboemaking,  caipentiy,  Ac  Tb 
•lan^  I  belieT«t  superintend  their  pnpUa  at  othei 
night  Theae  men  are  workmen  thoroogblj  akil 
Ibll  wages.  The  conaeqoenoe  it,  that  the  pnpili 
■nd  are  able  at  once  to  gain  a  Urelihood  on  leviii 
ladUfl'  boots  and  shoee,  which  were  ver;  well  mi 
I  was  inibimed,  paj  the  coat  of  the  raw  maEerial 
iMYe  a  surplus,  which  ia  devoted  to  the  general 
No  part  oT  the  earnings  is  giveutothe  pnpils. 

The  lads  were  plainly  but  neatly  dressed  in  the 
ud  aeemed  Co  be  well  fed.  Tbe  diet,  I  lean 
diaracler,  viz.,  porridge  and  milli  fbr  breakfast  i 
pea-soup  with  breed  for  cUiuier. 

There  is  a  steam-boiler  which  supplies  steam  I 
■n  engine  drawing  a  fannrng  apparatus  which 
Intrusted  to  the  care  oT  two  of  the  boys. 

When  I  visited  tbe  institution,  it  being  near  tl 
WM«  In  the  plaj-ground,  wtiich  is  spadous  and 
instructed  by  a  drill-sergeant  in  the  sword  en 
dinneT'bell  aU  who  were  in  the  play  ground  fbn 
oommand,  and  marched,  in  good  order,  into  tbe 
pUne,  Ur.  UcCallum  informed  me,  is  considered  i: 
prompt  obedienot^  and  saving  much  time  in  prot 

Wben  the  pupils  leave  tbe  establishment  grea 
with  stoationB  at  a  distance  tnia  Olsfgow.  Tt 
Ilany  of  the  ownen  of  Teasels  trading  from  Q. 
lads  out  gratia,  two  in  fAch  ship.  The  institutii 
and  a  bag  of  biscuits  towaid  their  provisions;  i 
themselTes  osefiil  on  board.  On  arriving  in  Coni 
friendly  to  the  institution,  who  procure  them  em] 
emigrate,  many  are  apprenticed  to  shoemakeTs  a; 
■nd  some  have  gone  into  the  anny  and  navy. 

It  is  calculated  that  SB  per  cent  of  the  boys  w 
mately  turn  out  well  This,  however,  is  upon  tl 
career  is  unknown  are  going  on  aright ;  Ur.  Mi 
any  who  went  wrong  would  be  heard  oC  This 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  removal  of  the  | 
rents  thmr  associating  with  their  old  connections 
>  here  is  also  a  reftage  for  girls  in  Qlaagow,  but 
fleeting  it 

The  combined  eflbct  of  tfaeae  instttotionB,  and 
to  reduce  crime  to  a  considerable  extent  In  tb 
pporislons  was  high  and  trade  not  good,  the  nun 
Glasgow  WHS  one  hundred  less  than  in  the  preced 

■DIHBUHGH    UHITZD    IXDDSTRUJ,    BOHOOL, 

^^^ds  school  is  conducted  in  a  large  roomy  o 

^^^*"fty  Bie  dwdtolg  ot  a  nobteman.    I  srrived 

I  v«ia  ttiniugb  aevonlTtunDa  ^i^«iB  ^kB  ^ 
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employment,  particularlj  Bboemaking  and  taQoring,  while  some  of  the  younger 
ones  were  making  paper  bags  and  bandboxes.  I  learned  that  the  shoemakers  and 
tfiolors  were  allowed  a  small  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  as  a  penny  per 
pair  for  shoes,  Jbc.  Those  who  had  attained  to  some  skill  had  learners  under  theIZ^ 
(called  apprentices,)  some  one,  some  two,  and  even  three.  The  work  done  by 
the  apprentices  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  boy-teacher.  The  boys  working  at 
trades  were  in  different  rooms,  each  under  the  care  of  a  master.  The  'children 
appeared  to  work  with  spirit 

Th^  ficcount  of  the  industrial  deptftment,  I  find,  shows  a  balance  of  loss; 
but,  as  the  clothing  consumed  by  the  children  themselves  is  not  credited,  the 
real  loss,  if  any,  will  be  trifling. 

That  a  more  favorable  financial  result  is  not  obtained  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  youth  of  the  children,  who  leave  the  school  so  soon  as  they  are  deemed 
competent  to  fill  private  situations. 

I  went  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  very  dean,  and  saw  the  dinner  prepared. 
It  consisted  of  Scotch  broth,  of  a  nourishing  palatable  description,  with  brown 
bread.    The  children  breakfast  and  sup  on  porridge. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  them  at  dinner.  They  were  placed  at  tables  contain* 
ing  about  13  or  14  each.  At  the  head  of  every  table  is  an  elder  boy  or  girl, 
whose  duty  is  to  count  the  number  at  the  table,  and,  if  any  are  away,  to  aoooant 
for  their  absence. 

I  did  not  happen  to  be  present  at  the  hour  when  religious  instruction  is  im- 
parted, but  I  learned  that  the  clergy  of  each  denomination  attend  and  teach  tha 
children  of  their  creeds  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan,  I  understand,  has  met 
with  perfect  success.  While  it  insures  to  the  children  a  thorough  religious  train- 
ing, experience  shows  that  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  tendency  to  sectarian 
discord. 

There  are  at  present  more  than  one  hundred  inmates  in  the  school,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  are  Roman  Catholics.  A  large  number  of  children  have,  at 
different  times,  left  the  school  for  various  situations  in  which  they  have  been 
placed,  and  have  mostly  turned  out  weU. 

The  combined  effect  of  this  school,  and  of  a  larger  one  which  has  been  for 
some  time  established  on  principles  similar,  except  as  respects  the  religious 
instruction,  has  been  absolutely  to  annihilate  juvenile  mendicancy 4n  Edinburgh, 
and  very  greatly  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  youthflil  inmates  of  the  jaiL 

Major  Arthur  Mair,  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most  active  and  earnest  fiienda 
of  these  schools,  thus  writes : 

"  One  principle  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  our  school — ^it  is  equality  of  religious 
creeds.  We  have  one  hour,  (10  to  11,  A.  M.,)  appointed  for  religious  instruction, 
when  the  different  sects  retire  to  separate  rooms  tojeceive  their  religious  instruc- 
tion, from  the  teachers  of  their  own  faith :  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  thev^^ 
work  together,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  love  of  one  another,  at  least  thiSSi 
our  aim,  and  we  believe  our  endeavor  has  been  blessed.  We  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  We  have  worked 
together  now  for  eight  years  most  unanimously,  and  the  children  who  have  left 
us  in  the  course  of  that  period  have  generally  behaved  welL 

If  you  will  carefully  read  the  reports,  I  think  you  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  done  something  to  simplify  the  religious  difficulty.  From  the  very 
commencement,  we  have  acted  by  one  another  in  a  true  and  honest  spirit,  and 
though  we  are  always  most  happy  to  see  the  clergy  of  every  denomination 
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earning  amongst  na,  and  taking  an  interest  in  oar  cfaildran,  jet  we  hare  stndi- 
OU8I7  ayoided  haying  anj  of  them  on  our  committee.  The  yenerable  (dd  Biabop 
Oarrathers  is  the  only  ezoeption,  and  he  was  a  man  any  school  might  hare  been 
proud  of  haying  at  its  head. 

We  haye  constantly  on  our  platform  at  the  general  meetings  dergy  of  eyeiy 
creed.  We  haye  frequently  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  the  Catholics,  instructing  the  children,  of  course  in  separate  rooms^  but 
at  the  same  hour;  daily  from  10  to  11  o'clock.  It  is  open  to  all,  and  I  fiequentlj 
padb  during  that  hour  fit>m  one  to  another,  to  see  what  is  going  on ;  htU  mmd, 
each  departmerU  is  under  the  sole  superyision  of  its  own  religious  instruction  com- 
mittee, and  ihey,  by  the  constitution  and  rules  of  the  school,  can  not  be  meddled 
with  by  any  persons  but  members  of  their  own  church.  F6r  the  one  h/mr  this 
distinction  is  made ;  we  then  join  harmoniously  together,  and  I  am  sure  I  never 
daring  the  day  think  for  a  moment  what  is  the  creed  of  any  particular  child.  We 
all  acknowledge  the  same  God,  and  there  are  general  rules  of  guidance  whic^ 
ean  not  giye  offense.  One  of  our  teachers  is  a  Presbyterian,  the  other  is  a  Cath- 
olic—-our  superintendent  is  of  the  Churdi  of  Sngiand— onr  papH  teachers  are 
Oatholio  or  Protestants  as  it  happens,  so  are  all  the  seryants  of  the  institotioiL 
I  neyer  think  of  asking  to  what  sect  they  belong.  We  haye  a  man  to  teadi  the 
•boemakers^  I  know  he  is  a  Catholia 

I  do  not  know  what  the  tailor  is,  or  the  tamer,  or  the  bookbinda*,  or  the 
printer, — but  I  know  we  haye  neyer  had  a  word  of  difference  or  of  onldndneaB 
amongst  the  children  or  the  tead^rs.  May  not  we  then  hope  that  the  bleasing 
of  heayen  may  rest  upon  our  endeayors,  and  that  we  may  be  the  honorable 
means  of  bringing  up  diildren,  who  through  life  will  obey  the  great  AnmmMui 
to  loye  as  brethren. 

We  also  haye  a  housekeeper  and  a  woman  under  her.  For  some  years  Uie 
bead- woman  was  a  Catholio,  but  we  found  it  yeiy  difBcolt  to  get  a  woman  (tf  the 
olass  we  ret^uired,  and  so  were  driyen  to  take  a  Protestant^  but  the  under- woman 
is  a  CathoHc.  As  &r  as  I  can  jodge^  tiiis  tch/xA  has  been  and  ig  woASaag  on  a 
true  and  fiuthfhl  prindpla" 
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As  early  as  in  the  7ih  century,  English  and  Scotch  students  resorted  to 
Ireland  for  education.  From  the  8th  century  to  the  18th,  says  Bayle, 
Ireland  was  "  the  most  civilized  country  in  Europe,  the  nursery  of  the 
sciences."  Besides  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  there  remain 
records  of  a  system  of  conventual  schools,  with  teachers  employed 
expressly  for  instructing  poor  scholars  gratis. 

But  instead  of  a  system  of  parochial  schools,  assisted  by  the  state  and 
supervised  by  the  local  clergymen  of  the  pupils'  parents,  which  succeeded 
80  well  in  Scotland  and  would  have  found  a  basis  at  least  as  good,  in  ez* 
iflting  institutions  in  Ireland,  the  whole  series  of  English  legislation  from 
the  act  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  1637,  for  establishing  parochial  schools,  down 
to  the  latest  of  the  modem  educational  associations,  the  Kildare-Place 
Society,  dating  from  1811,  constituted  a  system  of  avowed  attempts  to 
make  Englishmen  and  Protestants  out  of  Irish  Catholics.  The  act  of 
1687,  which  provided  for  parochial  schools,  bound  the  Catholic  clergy, 
under  oath  and  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fhie,  to  keep  '*a  school  to  learn 
English,"  if  any  pupils  should  ofifer.  An  act  under  Elizabeth,  A.  D., 
1668,  provided  for  diocesan  schools,  of  a  higher  grade.  During  subse- 
quent reigns  various  other  statutes  were  enacted  on  the  subject  generally, 
showing  some  slight  progress  in  liberality.  But,  although  the  Catholics 
were  four-fifths  at  least  of  the  whole  population,  yet  this  whole  course  of 
legislation  prohibited  them  from  endowing,  managing  or  teaching  schools, 
or  even  from  educating  their  own  children  abroad  ;  and  the  penalty  for 
any  Catholic  acting  as  a  schoolmaster,  assistant  schoolmaster,  or  private 
tutor,  was  transportation  for  the  first  offense,  and  the  pains  of  high 
treason  for  the  second. 

Of  the  succession  of  Protestant  associations  which  continued  these 
efforts  at  a  later  day,  the  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  schools 
in  Ireland  was  the  first  It  was  established  in  1788,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Charter  schools,  which  Primate  Boulter  had  set  in  operation  two  years 
before.  The  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  followed,  in  1800,  and 
lastly  came  the  Kildare-Place  Society,  which  was  in  active  operation  until 
about  1886.  Altogether,  these  societies  expended  nearly  seven  millions 
of  dollars  of  public  money  in  their  vain  undertaking. 

Wiser  and  more  liberal  efforts  for  an  unsectarian  education  began  to 
be  made  as  early  as  1806,  when  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  condition  of  schools  in  Ireland.  Another  was  appointed  in  1824 ;  and, 
after  still  further  efforts  during  several  years,  the  present  Board  of  National 
Bducation  in  Ireland  was  appointed,  and  commenced  its  operations  in  1881. 

This  body,  composed  of  influential  persons,  both  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant, has  labored  with  much  wisdom  and  success.    At  the  end  of  1864, 
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the  schools  under  its  charge  numbered  6,178,  hftTing  more  than  a  half 
a  million  of  children  on  the  rolls.  These  schools  include  155  agricultural, 
and  142  work-house  schools,  besides  various  training  schools,  industrial 
achools,  &c.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  Board  has  increased  from 
about  £4,828  to  about  £200,000 ;  and  the  influence  of  its  kbors  is 
accomplishing  a  visible  change  in  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
Ireland.  The  system  has  lately  been  completed  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Queen's  colleges  at  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Galway,  which  are  based  on 
similar  principles,  and  ofifer  a  completed  education  without  sectarian 
influence  or  tendency. 

These  **  National  Schools,*'  although  in  &ct  both  preventive  and  reform- 
atory,  are  not  technically  so.  Education  expressly  such,  is  not  yet  mak- 
ing progress  in  Ireland  as  rapidly  as  in  England,  although  interest  in  it  is 
increasing,  and  the  need  of  it  is,  if  possible,  greater.  The  statistics  of 
juvenile  crime  in  Ireland  are  startling.  In  1853,  the  number  of  offenders, 
aged  not  more  than  sixteen,  arraigned  in  Ireland,  was  15,600;  of  whom, 
were  committed  for  trial,  12,238.  And  in  1854,  of  a  total  of  10,786  so 
arraigned,  7,640  were  convicted.  In  Dublin  alone,  of  a  whole  number  of 
240,248  persons  taken  into  custody  by  the  police,  during  the  four  years 
from  1849  to  1852,  inclusive,  63,332,  being  over  one-fifth,  were  less  than 
twenty  years  of  age. 

To  meet  the  moral  and  physical  needs  of  such  a  class,  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  have  of  late  years  made  commendable  exertions.  The 
Mest  Ragged  School  in  Dublin  is  the  Lurgan  Street  School,  established 
in  1830,  and  to  which  a  department  for  lodging  and  feeding  boys  was 
added  in  1851.  The  Mill  Street  Ragged  Schools  were  founded,  in 
1850,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Molloy.  The  Townsend  Street  Schools  were  opened 
in  1852.  Among  the  ladies  interested  in  these  schools  are  the  wives  of 
Archbishop  Whatcly,  and  of  Hon.  Thomas  Lefroy,  and  others  of  the 
most  influential  families  in  Dublin.  The  pupils  of  these  schools  are  em- 
ployed as  shoe-blacks,  messengers,  &c.  The  Ragged  School  Broomer  and 
Messenger  Society,  organized  1852,  procures  for  its  scholars  a  somewhat 
higher  grade  of  employment,  and  obtains  good  situations  for  them  at 
graduation. 

These  are  Protestant  schools ;  and  number  in  all  about  200  '*  ragged*' 
pupils.  There  were,  however,  in  1853,  six  Catholic  schools,  under  charge 
of  a  committee  of  leading  Catholics,  with  an  aggregate  attendance,  includ- 
ing week-days  and  Sundays,  of  2,730.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the 
above  Protestant  schools  is  about  1,000;  the  number  aided  with  food, 
lodging  and  clothing  in  the  Catholic  schools  not  being  given.  Mr.  Con- 
nellan  states  the  whole  number  of  Ragged  Schools  in  Dublin,  1853,  at 
nine,  with  664  pupils.  Other  similar  schools  have  been  added ;  among 
others,  St  Joseph's  Industrial  School,  and  the  Andrean  Free  Natiooal 
School,  excellently  conducted  by  Mr.  M*Gauran ;  both  Catholia 

The  example  of  Dublin  is  being  followed  in  Cork  and  other  Irish  dtieii 
but  we  are  at  present  unable  to  give  precise  information  of  their  pvogrea 
or  present  condition. 
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In  the  movement  for  juvenile  reform  in  Europe,  some  important  princi- 
pies  of  operation  are  perceptible.     We  shall  here  briefly  state  them. 

1.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the  points  alluded  to  is,  the  Family 
Principle  in  organization.  Of  the  modem  reformatories,  established  to 
do  a  better  work  than  the  great  centralized  European  orphan-houses  and 
alms-houses,  many  receive  only  from  ten  to  twenty  children ;  a  number 
not  too  great  to  allow  family  discipline  and  fiunily  influence.  Larger  et» 
tablishments,  as  at  Horn  and  Mettray,  are  sub-divided  into  fomily  grQup8| 
under  the  charge  of  an  "  elder  brother,**  or  assistant  of  some  gradeu 
Under  the  influence  of  the  benevolent  and  assiduous  oversight  of  such 
guardians,  these  minor  groups  are  pervaded  with  a  spirit  nearly  approach- 
ing that  of  the  natural  family,  and  seem  to  afford  the  best  possible  sab* 
stitute  for  the  parental  care  of  which  the  pupils  are  deprived. 

2.  Relations  of  these  institutions  to  their  originators  and  the  supervising 
authority.  The  best  of  the  European  institutions  have  been  fii^t  estab- 
lished upon  a  small  scale,  by  one  person,  with  the  aid  of  a  Uttle  society  or 
of  a  few  friends,  or  perhaps  himself  being  sole  originator,  manager^ 
teacher  and  pay-master ;  sometimes  in  his  own  private  house.  As  the 
results  of  such  labors  become  visible,  his  friends  grow  interested  in  it, 
and  assist  him  with  money  or  services ;  perhaps  a  few,  or  many,  fumiMi 
funds  sufficient  to  procure  lands  and  buildings,  and  to  provide  some  scanty 
salary  for  the  officers.  Now  it  is,  and  not  before,  that  the  appeal  is  made 
to  the  State ;  by  showing  that  definite  and  important  good  is  already 
done,  and  that  moderate  assistance  will  secure  the  safe  and  permanent 
continuance  of  the  means  of  such  good.  In  return  for  such  aid,  the  State 
is  invested  with  a  supervisory  power ;  and  the  reports  of  the  institutum 
are  made  to  it,  and  to  the  public 

8.  The  motives  and  preparatory  training  of  the  teachers  employed. 
In  Europe,  the  student  of  juvenfle  reform  is  continually  surprised  at  the 
almost  missionary  spirit  which  must  operate  in  the  various  corps  of  assist- 
ants as  well  as  superintendents  at  reformatories,  to  keep  them  where  duty 
is  so  severe  and  wages  so  scanty.  It  is  only  a  spirit  of  the  most  imm^> 
diate,  practical,  home  benevolence,  looking  to  the  benefit  of  the  nearest 
and  neediest,  and  influencing  a  class  with  whom,  with  us,  such  motives 
have  too  little  weighty  which  calls  out  this  class  of  laborers  in  the  field  oC 
reform. 

The  pioneers  in  the  modem  reformatory  enterprise,  were  mainly  on* 
prepared  for  their  work  by  study  or  experience.  But  they  almost  imme- 
diately annexed  to  their  institutionB  normal  departments,  varying  in 
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chu'acter  and  distinctness,  for  the  profesaonal  training  of  their  assistanti 
and  successors.  The  members  of  these  departments  render  important 
assistance  in -the  daily  conduct  of  the  institution,  and  at  the  same  time 
pursue  a  comprehensive  course  of  study,  thus  obtaining  extended  and 
combined  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  profession. 

4.  The  character  and  purpose  ofthe  industrial  training  giTen.  Although 
gome  of  these  institutions  prepare  their  pupils  for  trades,  it  is  the  object 
in  most  of  them  to  train  them  for  earning  a  liying,  as  farmers,  gardeners 
or  nurserymen,  and  to  accustom  them  to  such  a  life ;  the  countir,  and 
rural  occupations,  being  regarded  as  the  situation  most  fiiTorable  ror  the 
fhture  morals  and  usefulness  of  the  class  of  pupils  trained  in  them.  Tlus 
also  counteracts  the  existing  tendency  in  the  population  to  concentrate  in 
and  about  the  already  overgrown  European  citiea 

6.  The  extent  to  which  women  cooperate  in  the  maintenance  and  carry- 
ing on  of  the  institutions.  The  funds  which  support  them  are  frequent]^ 
wnoUy  or  partly  gathered  by  a  society  of  women,  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  a  force  of  female  teachers  is  employed  wherever  the  institution  re- 
ceives female  pupils;  and  the  sjrstem  of  '^patronage"  for  the  graduates 
is  frequently  in  charge  of  a  female  patronage  society.  The  women  con- 
stituting these  societies  are  pious,  of  great  respectability,  deeply  interested 
in  their  work,  and  judicious  and  energetic  in  prosecuting  it ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  of  high  social  position. 

6.  Contribution  to  the  support  of  criminal  children  by  their  pwents. 
Instead  of  permitting  such  parents, — usually  themselves  useless  if  not 
also  criminal  members  of  society, — ^to  cast  upon  their  more  diligent  and 
upright  fellows  all  the  care  and  expense  of  the  children  whom  they  hare 
ruined,  a  custom  is  gaining  ground  of  applying  to  such  parents  for  a 
periodical  payment  in  aid  of  their  support  In  England,  Bavaria  and 
Belgium  such  an  application  is  sanctioned  by  law ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal, 
means  of  coercing  a  proper  contribution  are  provided. 

7.  Economy.  Notwithstanding  that  the  average  number  of  teach* 
ers  and  officers  in  the  European  reformatories  is  much  larger  than  is  usual 
in  the  United  States,  the  average  expense  per  pupil  is  surprisingly  smaU. 
This  is  due,  not  only  to  the  inexpensiveness  of  the  buildings  occupied, 
and  smallness  of  the  salaries  paid,  but  to  numerous  economies  secured  by 
the  judicious  improvement  of  the  labors  of  the  pupils  in  fiurming,  gardoi- 
ing,  trades,  &c,  so  that  the  institutions  are,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
seu-supporting. 

8.  A  system  of  patronage,  for  continuing  assistance  and  influence  to  the 
pupil  after  leaving  the  institution,  until  he  is  securely  established,  both  in 
respect  to  occupation  and  morals.  This  department  is  under  charge  either 
of  the  officers  of  the  institution  or  of  a  society  organized  for  the  special 
purpose,  or  both,  and  sometimes  with  State  aid.  Such  societies  consist 
either  of  men  or  women ;  and  the  help  thus  afforded  to  their  benefidariea 
is  an  important  and  indeed  an  indispensable  appendix  to  the  education  of 
the  school  itself. 

9.  The  distinctly  preventive  character  of  the  movement  g^ieraDy. 
Not  only  do  separate  mstitutions  exist,  as  well  fer  the  morally  endangered 
as  for  the  vicious  only,  but  the  best  of  the  reformatories  proper  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  preventive  in  character.  Orphans,  neglected  children,  thoae 
already  beginning  to  go  astray,  are  received  and  cared  for  on  the  sound 
principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  whether  as  to  mcmJa  or 
money. 

It  may  be  added  that  nearly  all  the  excellences  above  enumerated  are 
directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  the  extensive  existence  of  powmal, 
practical,  active  and  painstaking  churity  among  the  indinduaJa  of  Snro* 
pean  commumtiea. 
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L  EDBOPEAM. 

CoLOmU  Aon  COLn,  BOOLn  KDKAtXI,  *t  BOI 

BSnta,  lea  mandwota  at  let  ngaboodi,  at  apadklei 
lexee,  en  Ruiue,  en  AlleinsgDe,  en  Fmioe,.«n  t 
an  fialglqaa.  Btpport  uldrMM  >  H.  Te*ch,  mini 
petiMix  .  .  .  Bnuelln,  18S1.  M.  3  ook.  pp.  K 
nml  tohoola  and  rerona  •chooli,  for  panpen, 
etpeclaJl/  for  childraa  of  botli  mxm,  in  SwIUerli 
the  MetheriuidB  uid  Belginm.  A  report  to  H. 
Ed.  Dnopetiaax.    Brnuela,  18G1.) 

Tbi*  exceedingly  clear,  condeoted  and  flill  doci 
•od  itaOBtlci,  aairatlve  and  tabnlatad,  of  oii^D 
penM,  and  mental,  moral  and  rellgiana  tnintng 
tion  to  Ibe  importance  of  tbe  inatilntiDn,  and  Mp 
npon  the  great  Bcboola  of  Mettny  and  Bnjualed 

BMidea  theae  two,  more  or  teaa  account  ia  g 
Uoiu,  being  all  tbote  of  importance  In  Weatem  E 
phao  konaaa  and  other  prareatiTa  and  rapreni 
proper. 

The  report  cont^ns  alio  plana  and  eleralloni 
Uettraj,  and  tbe  Baabe  Bans,  and  a  valuable  r 
gitim,  embodying  a  plan  of  organiiation  for  far 

It  hai  alto  (boit  iiunmatleB  of  the  hiatory  of  j 
of  whloh  it  traatt,  and  a  terte  and  able  tanunary 
refiirmatorjr  inatltntiona,  at  dednced  from  the  eiti 
hit  iDTettlgationa. 

FukOBlrOB  BLlTnB  ana  dem  Banben  Haoat 
beilnngen  aber  frde  Vereina,  Anitaltea  a.  a.  «. 
am  .  .  .  (Flying  Leavea  from  the  Banhe  Hana  at 
ing  infonnalioa  upon  free  oburchea,  inatltutioi 
Monthly.    ISo.,  pp.  8S  aacb. 

Thii  ia  the  organ,  not  only  of  Ibe  Baabe  Hana  i 
and  refonnatory  movement  in  Oermany,  known  a 
rapoTtt  of  the  pn>ceedingt  of  the  agcnta  of  thi 
ehnrchea  and  Inatituliona  connected  with  It,  and 
the  Baube  Hans  ilHlf.  At  the  printing  and  pub 
Banhe  Haus,  a  large  number  of  worka  for  the  f 
to  the  TiewB  of  the  Inner  Miation,  ethical,  biognpl 
iaaued ;  of  which  liata  are  from  lime  to  time  giTa 
Fliegende  Blatter. 

SociETB  pATEBmLLE.  FondatioQ  d'ane  cok 
a  Hettray .  . .  Parit  .  .  .  B.  Duprat  .  .  .  IMS. 
□f  an  agrionltnral  colony  fbr  yonug  dstannea,  ■ 
1S3B.     Bo.,  pp.  113. 

BaPFOBra  dkb  niHECTBDita  db  la  ooLom 
porta  of  the  direoton  of  Hettray  to  tbe  fimndeta. 
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TUs  Bcconot  of  the  fbniidation  of  Mettray,  with  its  annnal  reports,  forms  a 
series  of  axinaal  pamphlets  from  1889,  and  yet  continued.  They  include  foil  and 
interesting  accoonts  of  the  progress  of  Mettray,  with  anecdotes,  docnmeots,  &c., 
and  various  engravings.  Among  others,  is  the  head  of  Vioomte  Bretigneres  da 
Coorteilles,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  Mettray,  now  deceased. 

Ahhalbs  db  la  Charitb.  Revue  mensuelle  destinee  a  la  discussion  des  ques- 
tions et  a  Tezamen  des  institutions  qui  interessent  les  pauvres.  Journal  de  la  ' 
societe  d'economie  charitable.  .  .  .  Paris.  A.  Le  Clere  et  Ce.  (Annals  of  Char- 
ity. A  monthly  review  for  the  discussion  and  examination  of  questions  and  in- 
stitutions relative  to  the  poor.  Journal  of  the  Economical  Charitable  Society. 
Paris:  A.  Le  Clere  &  Co.)    8a,  pp.  about  800  a  year. 

This  monthly  now  forms  thirteen  handsome  volumes,  from  1846  to  1867  inclus- 
ive; and  contains  a  large  mass  of  information  relative  to  the  ancient  and  modem 
history,  and  present  condition  and  progress,  of  institutions  of  all  classes,  intended 
for  the  succor  and  refnrm  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate ;  including  not  only  reform- 
atories proper,  but  hospitals,  charity  schools,  benevolent  societies,  &c. 

Ths  Irish  QuABTERLT  RsviBW.  Dublin :  W.  B.  Kelly.  London:  Simpkins, 
Marshall  &  Co.    Price  28.  6d.  per  number. 

Appended  to  each  number  of  this  ably  conducted  Quarterly  from  June,  (No. 
XIV.)  1864,  there  is  a  "  QMorterhf  Record  of  Ihe  Progreu  of  RtformaUyry  Schoob 
and  Prison  DuciplkW* — averaging  at  least  100  closely  printed  pages,  and  con- 
taining reports  of  Institutions,  accounts  of  public  meetings  in  reference  to  Juvenile 
Crime  and  its  prevention  and  reformation,  and  the  ablest  papers  which  have 
appeared  from  the  British  press  on  the  subject.  The  series  constitutes  a  I>ocu- 
mentary  History  of  the  Reformatory  Movement  in  Great  Britain  since  1864.  In 
them  will  be  found  a  particular  account  of  the  Mettrey  Institution,  and  of  the 
movements  of  M.  Demetz. 

The  Philarthropist  and  Prison  and  Reformatory  Gazette ;  London :  Pub- 
lished at  the  Book  Society,  19  Paternoster  Row.    6s.  per  annum. 

This  Monthly  Journal  is  a  valuable  Record  of  Social  Amelioration  and  of  Char- 
itable Institutions  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  now  the  organ  of  the  National  Reform- 
atory and  Refuge  Union,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  President  The 
number  for  February,  1867,  contains  the  "  Prize  Essays  on  the  Practical  Manage- 
ment of  Reformatories  and  Reftiges,  with  respect  to  Food,  Labor  and  Rest** 

Report  FROM  Select  Committee  [of  the  House  of  Commons,]  on  criminal 
and  destitute  juveniles ;  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  minutes 
of  evidence,  appendix  and  index.  .  .  .  December,  1862.    Fol.,  pp.  661. 

Do.  June,  1868.    Fol.,  pp-  642. 

These  two  solid  reports  contain  evidence,  oral  and  documentary,  Aimished  to 
the  respective  committees  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  by  Rev.  S.  Turner, 
Miss  Carpenter  and  other  leading  philanthropists,  relating  to  all  questions  of 
theory  and  practice  in  juvenile  mi8<;ry  and  crime,  and  their  prevention  and  re- 
form ;  a  great  mine  of  authoritative  materials,  from  which  have  been  gath- 
ered the  substance  of  numerous  publications  upon  the  subjects  discussed.  Among 
the  documents  in  the  appendixes  to  these  reports  are,  extracts  from  many  reports 
on  prisons,  &c.,  of  chaplains  and  inspectors;  narratives  of  individual  juvenile 
offenders;  rules  and  regulations  of  Parkhurst  and  other  institutions;  Recorder 
Hill*s  charges  to  the  Birmingham  grand  jury  ;  Mr.  Fletcher's  paper  on  the  Contl- 
nantal  Farm-School  system;  Rev.  S.  Turner's  report  on  the  organization  of  Mett- 
ray: report  of  the  French  National  Assembly's  committee  on  juvenile  off«id«t| 
many  documents  relating  to  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge,  &g. 
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FiBiT  OomrsBniOB  on   Bsformalorj  Sohoolt  al  BJnutngham.    1861. 
Sbooiid  CoKramroK,  do.,  186S. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Fint  Conference  at  Bimdngfasm,  were  of  nmuoal  in- 
tereet,  and  had  a  powerinl  inflnenoe  in  sttmnlating  the  action  of  Farilameot  and 
the  efforts  of  benevolent  indiyidnala  in  different  sections  of  England.  The  most 
Taloable  statisticfl  and  suggestions  contained  in  the  Report  and  the  ProeeedingSf 
will  be  found  in  **  Bamardi  Papen  on  Reformaiorjf  EekteaUcm  amd  BmHtmtiom." 

Futar  Provincial  Mbstimo  of  ths  National  Rxfobmaxobt  Union,  held 
at  Bristol  in  August,  18(6.    London.    Cash.    173  pages. 

This  pamphlet  includes  a  very  valuable  **  Inaugural  Address,*'  by  Lord  Stan- 
ley, and  Papers  on  **  (he  lUfarmatorf  JiutiiiitUmi  in  and  near  ^risfol,**  and  on  th« 
BdaAont  of  Ae  Rtformatory  SchooU  to  Ae  StaUy  and  the  management  of  Feaiak 
Reformatories  by  Mary  Carpenter;  on  Bteffidtmey  qf  dmpbf  P«mtA  LtgtMialia^ 
by  Lord  Brougham;  on  "  PfUMtftiiMMto  ta  Rtformaiorp  SchooU,''  by  £.  B.  Wheat- 
ley;  a  '*  Visit  to  Mettray,"  by  Frederick  Hill;  "  the  JhdmtiHal  SdlooU of  ScoUami, 
andthew)rlii$teof  Duiijp' $  Act,"  by  Altndim;"oatii»  CfmmecAmofJwomk 
Crime  and  (he  Drinking  HabiU  of  Society,"  by  B.  Grossman;  on  **  Ship  Reformo- 
torpamdiheLitmyool  Ahbar  BOc  Reformatory;"  on  **  Promdmg  for  Ihe  hmutoi 
of  Reformatories  on  their  ditcharge,"  by  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  and  "  on  Proriom 
Imprieonmmt  for  Children  eenteneed  to  Reformatoriet,"  by  Sbr  Staffivd  Noithoole. 

Social  Evils;  their  Causes  and  thehr  Cure.  By  Alexander  Thomson,  Esq., 
of  Banchory.    London:  James  Mi8bet&  Co.    1862.    16o.,  pp.  176. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Aberdeen  Reformatory  Movement  was  conducted,  and  the  detaUs  of  the  sncoe«- 
All  numagement  of  the  Industrial  Feeding  Schools. 

Ths  Philosofht  of  Raoobd  Schoolb.  London:  William  Piokering.  1851. 
16o.,  pp.  128. 

BfBLioRA :  or  Essays  on  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  Society.  Edited  by 
Viscount  Ingestre.    2  vols.    London:  J.  W.  Pariier. 

These  volumes  embrace  forty  contributions  by  the  active  promoters  of  prevent- 
ive and  reformatory  institutions  and  agencies  in  England— such  as  Model  Lodging 
Houses;  Public  Baths;  Ragged  Schools;  Adult  Education;  Popular  Amuse- 
ments, &o. 

JuYKNiLB  Dbunquknts,  their  oondltlon  and  treatment  By  Mary  Carpenter. 
London:  W.  &  F.  G.  Cash.    1868.    12o„  pp.  888. 

Rbformatobt  Schoolb,  for  the  children  of  the  perishing  and  dangerous 
classes,  and  for  juvenile  offenders.  By  Mary  Carpenter.  Lcndoo:  C.  Gflpm. 
1861.     12o.,  pp.  868. 

These  two  volumes  contain  a  calm,  comprehensive  and  practical  discussion  and 
presentation  of  the  history,  principles  and  details  of  Reformatory  Edacation  and 
Institutions. 

Two  Prize  Esbatb  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  By  Micidah  Hlli,  Esq.  and 
C.  Comwallis.    London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    1868.    12o.,  pp.  4S1. 

JuvKNiLB  Dbpbavitt,  £100  Prixo  Essay.  By  Rev,  Hemy  Worsley.  Lon- 
don: Cliarles  Gilpin.    1849.  12o.,  pp.  276. 

Cbimb  in  England,  its  relation,  character,  and  extent,  aa  developed  tat 

1801  to  1848.    By  Thomas  Flint    London:  Charies  Qil|^    1861.    12o.,pp.l67 

Chabobs  to  thb  Gband  Jubt  of  the  Borongli  of  Rhnoiiiigluon.    By  M.  D 

mil,  Recorder.    1867. 
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PuHisHMBiiT  Aim  pBSYKiiTiov.    By  A.  Thonttoii,  of  Baaolioiy.    1867. 

Cbimb.    Bj  Frederick  Hill.    Hnrtmj.    1868. 

Vnrr  to  Msttsat.    By  T.  Pajnter  and  Bey.  S.  Turner.    1846. 

Thb  Fabx  Schoot  Stbtbm  of  thb  CoHTDmiT.    By  Joseph  Fletcher. 

Bkformatobt  Schools  nr  Fbahcb  and  Enolaitd.   By  P.  J.  Mnrray.   1864. 

Visit  to  ComriHSiiTAii  Bsfobmatobibs.    By  B.  HalL    1866. 

Visit  to  Mxttbat.    By  Lord  Leigh.    1866. 

Edimbuboh  Rbyiew.    Nos.  S04,  206. 

Law  Bbvubw.    Not.  1860.    Feb.  1866.    Feb.  1866. 

Quabtsblt  RBvnw.    Not.  194, 196. 

NoBTH  Bbitish  Rkvibw.    Noe.  48. 

EcLECTio  Bbyikw.    Doo.  1848. 

Rkpobt  on  Schools  iv  Wobkhouses  and  Pbisohs,  in  Ireland,  1868.  By 
J.  W.  Kavanagh. 

Papbrs,   Pamphlets,  and  Speeches  on  Reformatories  and  JuTenile  Crime. 

Edited  by  J.  Symons,     1855. 

Crime  and  Cbiminal  Oppendeks.    ByS.  Richardson.    Jarold. 

Prison  Discipline.    By  John  Field. 

Criminal  Legislation.    By  George  Combe. 

Annual  Reports  of  the 

Preston  House  of  Repuge.    By  Rey.  John  Clay. 

Durham  Repuge  of  Dischaiiged  Prisoners. 

Irish  Refuge  of  Discharged  Prisoners. 
**       Red  Lodge  Refobmatort,  for  Girls,  at  Bristol 
**       KiNGSWoRD  Rbpormatort,  for  Boyi. 
**       Hardwick  Reformatory,  near  Cheltenham. 
**       Red  Hill  Farm  School. 
"       Edinburgh  Industrial  Schools. 
"       Aberdeen  Feeding  Schools 
**       Akbar  Ship  Reformatory,  Lirerpool. 

*'  FiNOHLET  InDUSTBUL  SCHOOLS. 

A  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools  ;  Fint,  Second,  and  Supplementaiy.  By  Rer 
Thomas  Gathrie.    Edinburgh. 

Ragged  Schools  ;  their  Rise,  Progress  and  Results.  By  John  Maegregor.  S. 
Lowe  &  Sou. 

A  Prize  Essay  on  Ragobd  Schools  and  similar  Institutions.  By  G.  L  Hall. 
^255  pages.     1855. 

The  Rockeries  of  London,  Past,  Present  and  Future.  By  Thomas  Beames. 
Bos  worth.     1850. 

Public  Baths  and  Wasb-Housbs.    Rivington.    1850. 

A  Plea  por  Industrial  Schools  and  Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Poor,  as 
the  keni  means  for  decreasing  Juvenile  Crime.    London :  fiiasten.    149  pages. 

School  Economy  :  or,  Mental  and  Industrial  Training.  By  JelUnger  Simons 
J.  W.  Parker.     188  pages. 

[Most  of  the  above,  with  other  vahiable  documents,  will  be  fbnnd  entire  in  the 
Record  of  the  Irish  Quarteriy  Review,  and  in  the  pages  of  the  Philanthropist,  and 
the  substance  of  many  of  liiem  is  included  in  **  BamartPM  Pap&n  on  Prevent- 
we  amdReformaiory  JkstUtUiaiu  and AgtuKiu:^   V.  C.%iQ(^rMSCL\  ^^^mMsok^  \^Kl.\ 
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Ikdbx  to  Papers  on  Preventive,  QnrectiomdandBefbrmaiafj 
By  HENRY  BARNARD,  LL.  D.    HMtford :  F.  C. 


ABHU»aii,  erlin«  and  ragged  tehooU.  8U.  844. 
Idant,  Mij't,  on  bnprlBonlng  yonnff.  80i. 
JuddMrley,  Mr.,  on  jurenUe  reform,  lod. 
AdmiMions.  SS,  118, 121, 170, 177,186, 2M,  828. 
l«e,  88,  m,  264,  837. 
Agriealtaral  labor,  16, 178. 
Acrieultoral  reform  schools,  M.  I>emets,on,  147. 
In  France,  147. 

BaehtelenjeS. 

Bcnggen,  71. 

Carta,  7o. 

OamaT,  267. 

DiUMlthal,  79. 

Hardwicke,  881. 

Hofw7l,66, 147. 

Horn,  109. 

KroitsUngen,  61. 

Ifettray,20,l67,216. 

Petit-Bourg,  249. 

Petit-QaeHUy,  269. 

Birmingham  conferences  on,  807. 

Eev.  S.  Turner  on,  297,  814. 
AlHer,  M.,  director  at  Petit-Bourg.  260. 
AUonrille,  M.  de  Rainn«TiUe's  Hcliool  at,  224. 
Amnsementf:,  22,  74, 124,  241,  288. 
Antecedents  of  inmaten,  218,  299,  816,  266. 
Apprenticing,  24, 122,  214,  387. 
AMUtant«,  116.  138,  210,^,268. 
AMOciation  of  prisoners,  818,  826. 
Aiudliary  school,  279. 
Augustus,  M.,  agric.  supH  at  Mettray,  189, 191. 

Bftchtelen,  reform  ttchool  at,  69. 

Baker,  T.  B.  L.,  and  Hardwicke  school,  881. 

Baltimore,  house  of  refuge,  354. 

Barnard,  11.,  report  on  supplem.  agencies,  6. 

Basin,  founder  of  school  at  Mesnil  St.  Flrmin,  148. 

Barol,  Madame,  104. 

Begging,  824,  847. 

Beguines,  98. 

Beetnem,  Rob't  HaU's  ridt  to,  282. 

Belgiam,  24,  151,  261. 

Bengough.  George,  and  Hardwicke  school,  881. 

Baienger  ue  la  Drome,  M..  149. 

Berranger,  M.  de,  charitable  labors  oty  287. 

Baoggen,  seminary  at,  71. 

Baiancon,  M.,  207. 

Birmingham,  reform  conferences  at,  807,  867. 

Bishop,  Kcv.  F.,  (m  Liverpool  training  school,  820. 

Blanc,  M.  le,  director  at  OaiUon,  246. 

Blochmann,  Dr.  C.  J.,  his  iifo  of  Pestaloaii,  88. 

Blouet,  M.,  207. 

Booch,  General  ran  den,  147. 

Boaton  Asylum  and  Varm  School, 864. 

Bristol,  Red  Lodge  reform  school  at,  826. 

Brothers'  Institute,  iUnhe  Haus,  19,  126. 

Brougham .  Lord,  on  juvenile  reform,  168, 196. 

Branton,  £.  P..  841. 

BuUdings,  21,  169,  249,  262, 298,  828,  881. 

Burgdorf,  Pe^taloKzi's  school  at,  46. 

Byron,  lady,  and  lied  Lodge  school,  327. 

Garra,  rural  school  of,  76. 

Carter,  Rev.  T.,  on  prison  discipline,  818. 

Carpenter,  Marv,  120,  366. 

Catalogue  of  Kef.  Publications,  866. 

Cells,  8«>pHrate,  221,  233, 803. 

Cemetery,  221,  287. 

CeUular  confinement  at  Mettray,  286. 

Central  prison  and  ref.  school  at  Qailkm,  244. 

Camay,  rural  asylum  at,  W7. 

Charitable  institutions  at  Rome,  list  of,  27. 

Charity,  Christian  and  heathen,  12. 

Charity,  organized,  hist.,  sketch  of,  11. 

ChaTannes,  M.  de,  173. 

Chkago  reform  school^  864. 
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Christiaa  BroChflts,  14, 185. 

statistics  of;  140. 

Kay's  aoeoont  of;  141. 

regulations  of;  142. 

training  school  of;  Shnttlavwlli  on,  ML 
Chapel,  188, 287,  286. 
Charity.  Sisters  of,  86,  89,  98,  IH. 
Chief  of  Familiaa  at  M&Unj,  217,  2V. 
ChUd'8  Asylum,  824. 

Children's  Aid  or  Friend  Soelatr,  S8L.  8ti. 
Christmas  festiTal,  124, 188. 
City  boya,  pocuHarities  of;  211,  888. 
Cincinnati  Reform  School,  854. 
Clay,  RcT.  John,  oo  juTenlle  oOHMfan,  81& 
Classification,  162^^3,  260,  268. 
Commencement,  888,  384. 
Compulsorjr  payments  by  pweote,  815, 8». 
Conditional  pardons,  151. 
Confidence  in  well  doing,  8K. 
Confinement,  soUtaryrin,  218,  286. 
Conricts,  808. 

Correctional  discipline,  156, 815. 
Correspondence  with  disehmrged  «—»«*—  186. 
Cost,  total,  226, 242, 265. 278. 

''    for  salaries,  70,  216,  260 

"    per  capita,  American,  854. 
Country  boys,  828.  338. 
Courts,  in  aid  of  discipUne,  192, 814. 
Coleman,  Mr.,  account  of  Mettny,  280. 
Conferences  on  reform  aehoola,  807. 
Connecticut  State  Reform  School,  86& 
Contents,  7. 

Come,  M.,  on  young  detennea,  149. 
Courteilles,Vicomtede.ao,lM,167,168JTO,lll 
Cousin,  on  Rotterdam  relbnm  sdiooL  2HL 
Crime,  cost  of,  812,  816.  817,  819,  825. 

Dangerous  Classes,  806, 82L 
BaUy  routine.  116, 128, 220,  226,968,  8SB. 
Deaths,  220. 

Detention,  period  of.  168. 
Detenues  in  French  law,  155, 244. 
Delaellau,  M.,  195. 
Demets,  and  Mettray,  90, 167. 
on  ai^cultural  coloniea,  147. 
on  liauhe  Uaus,  162. 
Diaconiseenanstalt,  Kaiiaiawwth,  81. 
DiesterwM,  Dr.  A.,  biog.  oi  FestakMBi,  88, 88 
Diet,  228,  2]»,  246, 288, 298. 
Discharged  inmates,  30. 
Distribution  of  new  comers,  185. 
Dormitonr ,  220, 247,  248. 
Dress,  m,  233, 266,  829. 

Drolin  O.,  and  Institute  of  Ohr.  Bros..  Bflssa,  IS. 
Duclesieux,  M.  AchiUe,  school  of  at  St.  lln,Sk 
Ducpetiaux,  on  agric.  rrf.  school,  25,  865. 
report  on  Bachtelen,  69. 

''      Carra,  76. 

"      St.  Nicholas,  287. 

''      Petit-Q«eTillT,269 

"      Ruysselede,  261. 
Dumont,  Prosper,  on  nonnal  ip«lMM>to  81. 
Dunlop's  act.  844. 
Dusselthal  Aobey,  refltematory  at,  79. 

Eberiiard.  J.  J.,  direetor  at  0am,  75. 
Edinburgh  isl^  for  boya,  845. 
Xdlnburgh  ReT&w,  868.  * 

Elder  Brother,  28, 229,  282. 
Emigration,  846. 

toployment.  22,  80,  70,  H,  194,251, 2n. 
England,  earn  tndostrial  -       - 

summary  or  sdifto. 
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AtabUduncnt  of  St.  MicholM,  287, 3i8. 
SMa])M,116,184,176. 
Xaropean  ioitltatioiiB,  851. 
■zpenMi  SM  cost. 
Sxpuljion,  268. 

VmxdUj  principle,  47, 122, 153,  218, 220,  855,  851. 

Vaucher,  Leon,  151, 152. 

family  tie,  how  strengthened,  116,  208, 214. 

rarms,  oudying.  228, 288,  268,  298. 

Varm  labor.  71, 129, 148, 173, 191, 195,275, 297. 

FMtiTals.  118. 124. 

Fellenberg,  fif .  de,  and  Hofwrl,  55. 

Female  reform  school,  101^282,  827. 

Female  delinqoents,  808,  820. 

Festiiaox,  M.  V  Abbe,  148. 

Fines,  836. 

Fire  brigade  atMettray,214. 

Fliedner,  Rer.  Thomas,  and  Kaiserswerth,  81. 

Fliegende  Blatter,  (Flying  LeaTes,)  128 

Food,  M«  diet. 

Foremen,  school  of,  22, 168. 

Free  day  school,  807. 

France,  reform  agrio.  colonies  in,  20, 147. 

Freres  Gliretiens,  185. 

Gaillon,  Central  Prison  at,  244. 
Qarance,  M.  Aubanel's  school  at,  147. 
Gasparin,  Comte  de,  167, 148, 171. 
Garden  labor,  129,  249. 
Gaols,  bad  system  of,  819. 
Germany,  ancient  schools  in,  88. 

modem  schools  in,  40. 
Giraud,  M.,  180. 

Girls,  reformatories  fbr.  108, 104, 327,  854. 
Gladstone,  Hon.  Mr.,  800. 
Glasgow,  industrial  schools  at,  845. 
Goremment  aid  to  roluntarr  efforts,  231, 251 
GoTomment  institutions,  244,  254,  815,  277. 

Hall.  Robert,  244, 282, 288. 

Ilardwicke  agricultoral  reform  school,  881, 842. 

Haskins,  Ker.  G.  F.,  28,  243. 

Heathen  charities,  11. 

Hale.  Sir  Mathew.  889. 

Health,  174,  202, 212,  245,  267. 

Hill,  M.,  H.  D.,  on  Mettray,  229,  308,  310. 

HoUdays,  297. 

Home  filling,  124, 149,  824, 214. 

Honor,  fiwling  of,  181, 284. 

Howard,  101. 

Hofwyl,  Fellenbexg^s  school  at,  55,  147. 

Holland,  reform  education  in,  151,  293. 

Hospitals,  Mrs.  Jameson,  on  women  in,  01. 

Hubert,  M.,  19a 

Ignorance,  821,  322. 

Industrial  Feeding  Schools,  323,  844. 

Infidelity,  338. 

Infirmary,  226, 267. 

InstrucUon,  71, 121,181, 171. 178,  285, 239,  270 

IntracUble  chUdrcn,  155;  212. 

Industrial  Training,  129, 329. 

Inner  mission,  108. 

Ireland,  educational  reform  morement  in,  •'U9. 

Irish  Quarterly  Beriew,  161, 167,  314, 355. 

Jameson,  Mm.,  on  wo«nan-s  social  place,  89. 
Jews,  charity  of,  11. 
Juvenile  criminals,  French  laws  on,  140. 
Juvenile  offenders,  261, 292,  dr)7,  318, 321,  322. 
Jury  of  boys,  23,  258. 

Kavenagh,  I.,  858. 

Kaiserswerth  institution,  81. 

Kay,  Dr.,  account  of  Vehrli,  66 

Kruitzllngen  Normal  School,  61 

Kuratli,  M.,  director  at  Bachtelen,  69, 146. 

lAinarqu^  M.,  on  patronage  societies,  149. 

La  Iloquette,  priiK>n ;  patronage  societies,  255. 

La  Grand  Trappe.  231. 

Land,  151. 

Legras,  Madame,  95. 


Le  Blanc,  direetor  at  Gaillon,  245. 
Lecomte,  director  at  Petit-QaeTilly,  269. 
Leigh,  Lord,  visit  to  Mettray,  281. 
Liverpool,  juvenile  crime  in,  818, 820. 
London,  juvenile  crime  in,  821. 
Locke,  John,  839. 

Lucas,  Mr.,  inspector  general  of  priaons,  148. 
Lying,  114, 838. 

Management,  829, 832 
Mann,  H.,  130. 

Bfaryland  House  of  Reftige,  854. 
Maine  State  Reform  School,  854. 
Marseilles,  agric.  establishment  at,  148. 
Massachusetts  State  Reform  School,  boys',  864. 
*•  "  "  "       girls',  864. 

Mesnil  St.  Firmin,  agricultural  colonv  at,  148. 
Meliora,  or  Essays  on  Social  Reform,  857. 
Mettray,  agricultural  colony  o^  148. 

De  Mets'  account  of,  147. 160. 

anecdotes  of,  159, 160, 1(4, 178, 182, 198,  208. 

history  of,  20, 167. 

Ducpetiaux'  account  of,  21 

statisUcs  of,  217. 

organiiation  ofj220. 

regulations  of,  226. 

Mr.  Hill's  account  of,  229. 

Mr.  Coleman  on,  230. 

Lord  Lei{!h'4  visit  to,  231 

London  Tin..  -  on,  235. 

letter  from  boys  of,  to  Red  Hill  boys,  800. 

discipUne  of.  175,  222. 

results  of,  181, 1S7, 190. 192, 197,  201, 209, 218. 

agricultural  department,  204. 

fkmily  spirit,  213. 
BiUitary  dlMipline,  290,  260. 
Motiveii,  133, 181,  207,  814, 284,  276. 
Mu8ic,  181.  183,  239,  270,  284 

Name  of  institution,  113. 

New  comers,  22, 133. 

Netherlands  Society  of  Beneficence,  147 

Neuhoff.  Peiitaloxxi's  school  at,  33, 148. 

Neudorf,  reformatory  for  girls.  101. 

New  Orleans,  reform  school  at,  854. 

New  York  City,  House  of  Refkige,  854. 

''      ''    State  Western  House  of  Rcfbge,  864. 
NighUngalo,  Florence,  87, 91. 
North  British  Review,  358. 
Normal  school,  56, 145. 201. 
Norris,  Rev.  J.  P.,  on  Kuysselede,  289. 

Officers,  121, 186,  217, 250,  266,  281, 311, 288. 
Oqihans  and  their  Asylums,  14, 26, 1 1,  74, 82^818. 
Osborne,  Rev.  W.  C,  on  juvenile  offenders,  312. 
OurchcH,  C-ount  Leon  d',  gift  lo  Mettray,  in,  188 
Oxcnjitlum,  155. 

Parental  payments,  833, 334,  315.  320. 
Papa  John's  Asylum,  31. 
Parliamentanr  reports,  356. 
Parkhurst  prison.  903. 
Patronage,  administrative,  164 
;   Patronage  Soc.,  ?2, 149, 161, 168, 197,  211,  883. 
Personal  inJlnence,  216^300. 
Pennsylvania  Western  Iloujie  of  Reftige,  354 
Petit-Quevilly,  Ducpetiaux,  on  school  at,  269. 
Pestoloizi,  educ.  efforts  of,  for  the  poor,  33,  14^. 

life  of,  by  Blochnumn,  84. 

influence  of,  on  popular  schools,  3S. 

biography  of,  sketch  by  Dlesterweg,  38. 

influence  of,  on  European  schools,  44. 

personal  character  of^  its  influence,  58. 

centennial  birth-day  of.  54. 
Petit-Bourg,  agric.  school  at,  249. 
I'hilanthropist,  356. 
Physical  training',  121,  269. 
Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge.  854. 
Philantliropic  soc.  for  prevenuon  of  crime,  28C. 
Pol,  M.,  director  at  Ruvsselcde,  282. 
Poor-lawH.  Euglhh,  SSHi 
Pounds,  John,  340. 
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Punishment,  176,192,223, 241,  247,258, 259, 272, 
286,836. 

Quarterly  lleviow,  358. 

RaiKed  Schools,  821. 

RaSes,  Ilobert,  Sunday  Schools  hogtai  by,  840. 
Eauhellausat  Horn,  account  of,  18,  107, 112. 
why  so  named,  118. 
details  of  profess  of  since  1835, 114. 
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results  of,  118. 
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origin  of,  112,  118. 
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plan  of,  111. 
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Prof.  Stowe  on,  129. 
Hon.  Horace  Mann  on,  152. 
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Relbrm  school,  fintt,  14. 
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Reformatory  education,  England,  889. 
In  ScotUmd,  843. 
Ireland,  849. 
the  U.  8.,  353. 
works  on,  list  of,  857. 
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Religion,  influence  of  at  Kuysselede,  2S5. 
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Roister,  233. 
Religious  difficulty,  347. 
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Results,  122,  258,  260,  287,  805,  809,  810,  825, 

831,334,346. 
Rewards,  23, 181,  223,  263,  259,  272,  336. 
Rome,  pagan,  charity  of,  11.  i 

her  earliest  reform  school,  14. 
Uat  of  charitable  inotitutions  in.  26. 
San  Michele  at,  14. 28. 
Tata  Giovanni-s  juvenile  as>-lum  at,  31. 
Rotterdam,  school  for  jurenile  criminals  at,  298. 
Ruysselede,  Ducpetiaux,  report  on,  261. 
origin  and  organisation  of,  262. 
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Strctton-on-Ihinsmore,  309.  82S. 

Sunday  schools,  origin  of,  840. 
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Superintendents.  210,  285, 257,  801,  838, 351. 

Switxerland,  Bgrie.  reform  schools  in,  16. 
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Tata  Giovanni,  juvenile  asylum  of,  31 . 
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Thieving,  234,  311,  817. 
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Training,  23, 133.  288. 

Trogen,  Orphan  House  at,  74. 

Trades,  121,  232,  240, 246,  248, 275, 289. 

Trial,  247. 

Turin,  99. 

Turner,  Rot.  8.,  225,  341,  357. 

experience  as  chaplain  at  Kedhill,  297,  SI4. 

on  agric.  reform  schools,  297, 814. 

Vagrancy,  823,  347. 

Vvenhuizen,  institution  of,  148. 

Vehrli.  Jacob,  56,  01. 
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^Vestborough  State  Reform  School,  864. 

Whipping,  306, 313,  316. 

Wichem,  John  Henry,  memoir  of,  107- 

Wirtcmberg,  reform  school  in,  17. 
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Woodbridge,  W.,  50, 67. 
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ABXKDEK5,  reform  school  at,  780,  802. 
Academy  of  Music,  227. 
Adiuiiff,  Serjeant,  on  Parkhurst  prison,  20. 
Adrian,  Km peror,  charities  of,  664. 
Agriculture,  benefit  of  at  Mettray,  682. 
Agricultural  labor  in  ref.  ed.,  673,  i25,  755. 
Agricultural  brothersof  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  575. 
Agricultural  laborers,  English,  ill  situated.  258. 
Agricultural  reform  school  at  Bachteleu,  597. 

Beemcm,  618. 

Oaillon,  744. 

Uom,  5,  003. 

Mettray,  667—768. 

Pctit-Bourg.  653. 

PeUt-Quevilly,  749. 

Red  Hill,  753. 

Kuysselede,  622. 
Akerly.  Dr.  Samuel,  3(8. 
Alabamian,  on  an  American  unirersity,  213. 
Alphabet,  crroni  in  tenching,  327. 
American  Ajiso.  fur  Adr.  of  Science,  147, 150,  151. 
American  ln!>titute  of  Instruction,  125. 
American  polity  nvttson  universal  education,  92. 
American  Journal  of  Education,  (Uusiwirs,)  140. 
"  "  '•  (Barnard's,)  825. 

American  Journal  of  Science.  148. 
American  University,  difficulties  of.  214. 
Amusements,  active,  for  scholars,  42. 

in  reformatories,  241,  574,  755. 
Analogy  the  me«lium  of  expreosion,  53. 
Anecdotes,  value  of  in  morel  instruction,  76. 
Anglo-Saxon  element,  102. 
Annals  de  Ui  (.'haritc,  812. 

Antoninus  IHus,  girls  educated  by  in  cliarity,  564* 
Antonius,  .M.  Aurelius,  charities  of,  561. 
Apparatus,  much  not  neeiied  in  teaching,  253. 
Apprentices  entitled  to  education,  99. 
Archery,  39. 
Aristotle,  45- 

Art  as  branch  of  education.  407. 
Artists,  will  not  iuKtruct,  468. 
Aschain,  Koger,  biography  of,  23. 

methods  of  study,  24. 

uses  of  teaching,  25. 

penmanship,  26. 

vocal  music,  27. 

instructor  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  28. 

marriage,  34. 
Association  of  American  geologists,  147. 
Attendance  at  school,  how  enforced,  82. 
Augustus,  charities  of  to  Italian  orphans,  564. 
Austria,  educational  progress  of,  276. 
Ayhner,  28,  82. 

Bach  telen,  reform  school  at,  597. 

Baker,  T.  B.  L.,  789,  HOO. 

Baltimore  I*ublic  Library,  lectures,  j^allery,  226. 

Barnard.  Henry,  articles  by,  155,  1»4, 191,  667. 

obituary  of  Dr.  Kobbins,  279. 

Papers  on  Ref.  Ed..  816. 

remarks  at  Norwich,  205. 
Bamaril,  J.  G.,  article  by,  537. 
Barol,  Madame  do,  510.  511. 
Baziii, )!., agricultural  brothers  instituted  by ,675. 
Bath,  j;dl  of,  young  criminals  in.  770. 
Bcemem,  reform  school  at.  Mr.  UaU's  visit  to,  648. 
Beggars,  drowned  by  Diocletian,  564. 
Beggary  and  vice  of  young  In  Belgium,  621,  642. 

how  exterminated,  781. 
Beguines,  499. 
Bengough,  George,  789,  800. 


Belgium,  beggary  and  vice  of  young  in,  681, 64S. 

international  congress  in,  281. 

reformatories,  621. 
Benofiictions  of  Nicholas  Brown,  296—^12. 

Cyrus  Butler,  3i)5. 

A.  W.  Gehrcn,  10. 

P.iul  Farnum,  397. 

George  Peabody,  227. 
Bervauger,  Mgr.  de,  St.  Nicholas  institution,  787. 
Beuggen,  schi>oI  at,  383. 
Biography ;  of  Roger  Ascham,  28. 

Nicholas  Krown,  291. 

Valentin  Hauy,  477. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Medcalf,  23. 

Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  366. 

Abbe  de  la  Salle,  437. 

Jacob  Vehrii,  3S9. 
Birch,  the  prose  and  poetry  of.  462. 
'•  Birch,  the."  a  poem,  463. 
Birmingham  conference  on  reform  schools,  786. 
Bishop.  Rev.  F.,  on  juvenile  crime,  778. 
Blind,  institutions  for,  484. 

labors  of  Valentin  Ilauy  for,  477. 
Blochman,  C.  J.,  death  of,  274. 
Bologna,  early  charity  school  at,  566. 
Bond,  Robert,  23. 
Booth,  Dr.,  lecture  by,  252,  265. 
Boston  Farm  School,  811. 

"      House  of  Refuge,  811. 
Botta,  Prof.  V.,  article  by,  513. 
Braidwood,  John,  348. 
Brain,  241. 
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Bristol,  Red  liodge  at,  785. 
Bristol  diamonds.  156. 

British  Association  for  Adv.  of  Science,  147. 
Brockett,  L.  P.,  article  by,  477. 
Brothers-  institute,  at  Horn,  610. 
Brougham,  Ix)rd,  on  Mettray,  696. 
Brown,  Nicholas,  biography  of,  291. 
Br<»wn  University,  giifts  of  N.  Brown  to,  2»7. 
Brussels,  philanthropic  congress  at,  286. 

society  for  erecting  model  houses.  286. 

early  charity  school  at,  5<i6. 
Burton,  Warren,  extract  firom,  466. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  early  school  at,  560. 
Butler,  Cyrus,  gift  to  Butler  Hospital,  806. 
Butler  UoKpital,  Providence,  804,  309. 
Byron,  Lady  Noel,  efforts  for  juvenile  reform,  7W. 

Callomarchas,  or  Callimachus.  46. 
Cambray,  early  dominical  school  at.  666. 
Canada,  educational  exnericnce  of,  240. 
Cara,  ruiul  school  at,  599. 
Carpenter,  Mary,  on  the  Rough  House,  10. 

publications  by,  814. 
(^arracci,  school  of,  from  Land,  467. 
Carter,  Rev.  T..  on  juvenile  criminals,  776. 
Cecil,  Sir  William,  45. 
(Vmay,  agricultural  asylum  at,  751. 
Cervetti,  Francis,  583. 
Charitable  institutions,  historical  sketch  of;  668. 

at  Rome,  list  of,  580. 
Charity,  injurious  in  schools  of  design,  471. 
Charity  schools,  early,  666. 
Cheke,  Sir  John,  24. 
Chess,  29. 

Children's  friend  society,  789.  799. 
Christian  and  heathen  cksrities,  664. 
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Chkago,  public  high  school  at,  681. 

pUns  of  bailding,  586. 

ooarm  of  study,  536. 
Chicago  Kefonn  School,  811. 
Ghildran,  how  retained  at  school,  246. 

instructed  after  leaving  school,  247. 
Christian  Brothers,  account  of,  437. 
Christian  Charity,  Emperor  Julian  on.  5G5. 
Christianitv  recognized  by  American  law,  96. 
doero,  27,*29. 

Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge.  811. 
dtiaenship  as  connected  with  education,  88. 
City  boys,  221,  338,  796. 
Ci^ education,  how  disadTantageous,  328. 
Cii^ty,  example  of,  77. 
Class  instruction  in  Lyceums,  248. 
Classical  studies,  value  of,  199,  202. 
Clay,  Rev.  John,  on  juvenile  criminals,  773. 
Colaman,  BIr.,  account  of  Mottray,  730. 
Coleridge,  11.,  his  "  Nortliem  Worthies,"  23.  38. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  26. 
College  code  of  honor,  65. 
Colk^  community,  nature  of,  66. 
Common  schools  and  Academies,  201. 
C<nnmunication,  power  of,  324. 

intellectual  and  moral  effects  of,  325. 

Talue  of,  325. 
Competition  at  examinations,  267. 
Composition,  errors  in  teaching,  831. 
Conidas,  158. 

Conjugation  of  verbs  in  English,  101. 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  library  of,  281. 
Connecticut  State  Reform  School,  811. 
Contents  of  Number  8.  3. 

9,  289. 

supplement  to  No.  9,  290. 
Conversations-Lexicon,  5. 
Country  education,  advantages  of,  323. 
Courage,  instance  of,  77. 
Course  of  study,  Chicago  High  School^  536. 
CourteiUes,  Viscount  de,  death  of,  C4i,  704. 

labors  of  for  Blettray,  572. 
Cousin,  v.,  report  on  education  in  Holland,  619. 
Gowdery's  Moral  Lessons,  80. 
Crabbe,  Rev.  O.,  poem  on  school  mistress,  461. 
Cramming,  at  University,  267. 
Criminals,  young,  French  patronage  for,  661. 
Cristaldi,  Bclisarius,  383. 

Dangerous  classes,  how  to  reach,  765. 

who  they  are,  706. 
Dawson,  J.  W..  article  by,  428. 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  New  York  Inst,  for,  347,  863. 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  education  of,  858. 
De  Bazclaire,  on  Tata  Giovanni's  asylum,  588. 
Delalleau,  M., efforts  of  for  Mettray,  695. 
Delille,  J.159. 

"Tillage  Schoolmaster  "  by,  159. 
Demetc,  M.,  labors  for  Mettray,  572. 
Denmark,  model  dwellings  in,  237. 
Despotism,  educational  policy  of,  87. 
Dictionary,  chained  to  desk,  186. 
"         English,  161. 

"         Webster's  and  Worcester's,  81  9. 
Diocletian,  drowning  of  beggars  by,  564. 
"District  Srhool,  as  it  was,''  quoted,  456. 

"  "         stanzas  on,  458. 

Dole,  J.^rticle  by,  1(31. 
Dowse,  Thomas,  obituary  on,  284. 

Uhnrv  of,  284. 
Dramatic  personation  in  expression,  57. 
Drawing,  errors  in  teaching,  337. 
as  an  imitative  art,  55. 
instmctiou  in,  469,  471,  473. 
Ducpetiaux,  Edward,  236. 
account  of  Bachteien,  597. 
Corra,  599. 
Mettrav,  716. 
PeUt-Bourg,  658. 
Petit-Quevilly.  749. 
Rauhe  Haus,  608. 


Docpetiaax,  aeeoimt  of  BnjMelada,  021. 

St.  Nicholas,  Pads, 7S7. 

conclusions  on  agricultaral  refimn  schools,  5' 
Duflield,  D.  B.,  duty  of  the  SUte  in  eduoadon,  I 
Dunlop's  Act,  outline  of,  802. 
Dwellings  of  the  wooing  claswc,  234. 
Dwight,  Miss  H.  A.,  article  by,  4ffi. 
Edinburgh  ragged  schools,  802. 

"  Review,  on  American  literatoie,  li 

"  United  Industrial  School  in,  80L 

Education  a  state  duty,  Hi. 

correct  methods  of,  S3S. 

how  to  be  promoted,  268. 

principles  of  Fellenberg's,  594. 

should  be  compulsory,  99. 
Educational  aasociation,  religious  tests  in,  358 
"         miscellany  and  intelligence,  637. 
"         museum,  South  Kensington, 270. 
Elgin,  Earl  of,  kcture  by.  239. 

*'  ''      on  education  in  the  U.  8.,  239. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  knowledge  of  Greek,  28, 80. 

taught  by  Ascham,  28. 

translations  by,  31. 
Elizabethan  Sisters,  499. 
Elmer,  Lady  Jane  Grey's  tutor,  32. 
Elocution,  errors  in  teaching.  832,  342. 
Emotion,  definition  of,  48. 

effects  of,  51. 

forms  of,  50. 

inspiration  of  language,  51. 

office  of  in  expression,  49. 
Endowed  schools,  205, 209. 
England,  241. 

early  agricultural  reform  schools  in,  577- 

educational  grant  in,  274. 
"        progress  of,  245. 

outline  history  of  reform  education  in,  797. 

poor  laws  of,  '597. 

reformatories  of  in  1857,  800. 
English  conjugations,  101. 

''        language,  dictionary  of,  161. 
"  "  Gothic  element  in,  102. 

Erasmus,  recreations  by,  42. 
"  Evening  hour  of  a  hermit,"  extract  from,  4 
European  reformatories,  8u9. 
Evening  Schools,  561. 

Everett,  Edward,  on  T.  Dowse,  284,  286,  287. 
Examination  for  adm.  to  Chicago  High  Sch., « 
Examinations,  competition  in,  267. 
Exclurfiveness,  in  circulating  art-publications,! 
Expression,  power  of,  47. 
Expressive  faculties,  article  on  culture  of,  821 

culture  of,  47. 

Family  principle,  in  reform  schools,  667. 

at  Mettray,  703,  HS,  722,  727. 
Fancy,  effects  of  on  expression,  5i. 
Famum,  Paul,  897. 

Famum  preparatory  school,  account  of,  397. 
Feeling,  office  of  in  expreesion,  61. 
an  incitement  to  sympathy,  61. 
influenced  by  ima^nation,  61. 
in  the  artist,  61,  ^. 
actor,  62. 
orator,  62. 
poet.  (^ 
musician,  68. 
universality  of,  62. 
influence  of  on  moral  character,  m, 

"  "       languages.  64. 

as  guided  by  education.  64. 
Fellenberg,  E.  de,  his  school  at  Hofwyl,  691. 
Female  talent,  30. 
Females,  worse  than  males  when  criminal  76 

*'         Red  Lodge  refbrm  school  for,  786. 
Firmln,  on  industrial  training  of  p«ipez*,677,' 
Flanders,  Beguines  In,  499. 

early  schools  in,  666. 
Fliedner,  Rev.  Thomas,  and  KAiacrnraxth,  48 
Food  for  the  poor,  283. 
"    preserration  of,  289. 
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fowlM,  W.  B.,  toinhhig  monl  phUoiopliy,  76. 
Fox,  W.  J.y  nmarlLB  by,  250. 
Fnuice,  patronage  tocietiai  in,  661. 

reform  educaiion  in,  672. 

■Lften  of  oharitr  in,  601. 
Free  academy,  191. 
Fuller,  Thomas,  164. 

on  the  good  schoolmaater,  28, 165. 

on  recreation,  45. 

Gaillon,  central  prison  and  reform  school  of^  744. 

organiiation  of,  745. 

di^ipline  at,  7-ro. 

fkrm  of,  747. 
Galen,  quoted,  27, 42. 
<}araniell.  Prof.  W.  article  by,  291. 
Gard,  Mr.,  mentioned,  319. 
Gasparin,  M.  de,  on  Mettray,  (v90. 
Qehren,  A.  W.,  benefactions  of  to  Bauho  lUuii,  10. 
Geography,  Dr.  Vogel-s  worlcit  on,  274. 

in  America  and  Germany,  274. 
Germany,  educational  information  as  to,  273. 
Gesture,  d3<S. 

Ghent,  early  charity  school  in,  566. 
GibbK,  J.,  article  by,  101. 
GifTord,  W.,  autobiography  of,  quoted,  254. 
Glasfifow  industrial  school,  808. 

"       roftige  for  boys,  803. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  158. 
Goodwin,  Pros.,  remarks  of,  105. 
Gothic  element  in  English  language,  102. 
GoTemmental  reformatories,  t}42,  811. 
Grammar,  defects  in  tiwhing,  330,  843. 
Grammar  schools,  English,  209. 
Grammata,  in  Greek  schools,  84. 
Grant.  Mr.,  28. 
Gratitude,  example  of,  78. 
Greece,  educational  polity  of,  84. 
Greek  language,  introduced  into  England,  25. 
Green,  L.  >V.,  on  Kentucky  normal  school,  217. 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  33,  39. 
Grin<Ul,  William,  24. 
Guillic,  Dr.,  treatment  of  IIauy,482. 
Guthrie,  Key.  T.,  802. 
Gyroscope,  Mi^r  Barnard  on  action  of,  537. 

Uale,  Sir  M.,  on  parish  industrial  schs.,  577,  797. 
Eall,  llobert,  account  of  Gaillon,  744. 

of  Ruysselede  and  Beornom,  (U2. 
Ilardwicke  lieform  School,  789,  800. 

nwults  of,  790,  791, 792. 
Uaskin^,  Rer.  G.  F.,  on  St.  Nicholas,  at  Paris,  743. 

on  San  Michele,  at  Rome,  58'). 
Uauy,  Valentin,  memoir  of,  477. 
Haren,  J.,  article  bv,  125. 
Heathen  charity,  503. 
Ilebert,  M.,  testimony  to  Mettray,  685. 
Hebrew  educational  polity,  83. 
Hecker,  work  of  on  real  schools,  275. 
Hieronymlans,  506. 
High  School,  Chicago,  531. 

"        public,  184. 
Hill,  M.  D.,  account  of  Mettray,  729. 

speech  of  at  Birmingham  conferences,  765. 
Hoftryl  school,  591. 
Holland,  criminal  and  reform  institutions  in,  619. 

dwellings  for  the  poor  in,  287. 
Home  reform,  288. 
Honor,  coliegis  code  of,  65. 
Hood,  T.,  on  flogging,  quoted,  464. 
Hooker,  N.,  208. 
Horace,  quoted,  157. 
Hornbook  described,  405. 
Hospltalteres,  498. 
Hospitals,  Mrs.  Jameson  on,  497. 
Hotel-Dieu  at  Paris,  498. 
Houses  for  the  poor,  234. 
Howard,  on  women  hospital  assets,  499, 506. 
Howard,  on  women  as  prison  assistants,  507. 
Hubbard,  Mr.,  beneCsctions  of,  211. 

Ignorance  should  prevent  dtUenahip,  99. 


ninatratloni ;  Ranhe  Haiif ,  7,  9. 

Nicholas  Brown,  289. 

N.  T.  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  846. 
ground  plan,  864. 

Dr.  Peet,  867. 

Paul  Famum,  897. 

Cottage  of  Shenstone's  school-mistress,  466 

Talcntin  Hauy,  477. 

Chicago  High  School,  ground  plan,  686. 
Tiew  of,  587. 

Mettray,  666. 
Imaginary  Conrersations,  by  W.  S.  Landor,  S8. 
Imagination,  office  of  in  exprMsion,  52. 

significance  of,  68. 

sphere  of,  53. 
Imitation,  tendencies  of  in  expression,  66. 

in  drawing,  56. 

in  mu«ic,  5G. 
Impriwnment  before  reform  school,  735,  768* 
Industrial  reform  school  at  Aberdeen,  8U2. 
Infant  Schools,  in  Sardinia,  513. 
Infidelity,  sectarian,  97. 

Informer,  false  estimate  of  among  students,  60. 
Inner  miiMion,  in  Germany,  6. 

Brothers  of,  8. 
Insane,  Butler  Hospital  for.  gift  to,  304. 
Instruction,  coile  of  Christian  Brotliers  for,  444. 
International  Philanthropic  Congress.  231. 

'*  system  of  exchanges,  233. 

Ireland,  educational  statistics  of,  1855.  272. 

Jails ;  their  statistics  and  iniluenco  on  young } 
Bath,  770. 

Pn>ston,  773. 

LiTerpool,  776. 
Jameson,  Mrs.,  on  social  state  of  women,  496. 
Jardine,  George,  138. 
JewK,  charity  among,  508. 
Johnson,  Walter  R.,  141. 
Journal  of  Education,  140. 
Julian,  Emperor,  on  Christian  charity,  666. 
Junius,  Francis,  157. 
JuTcnilc  Aoylnm  of  Tata  Giorannl,  583. 
Juvenile  offenders,  19,  770,  7?2,  773. 

cost  of,  775,  7i  1 ,  783. 

EngliHh,  1849,  797. 

extirpated  in  Aberdeenshire,  802. 

homes  of,  774. 

Jail  tre-ntment  of,  776. 

operations  with  at  Aberdeen,  780. 

on  reforming.  7'JO. 

origin  of,  778,  779. 

Kaisorswerth  institution,  account  of,  487. 
Kay,  Dr.,  account  of  Vchrli,  394. 

on  Christian  Brothers,  443. 
Kent,  James,  quoted,  96 
Kentucky  State  Normal  School,  217. 
Klrchen  Tag,  6. 
Kirke  White,  error  of  in  overstudy,  42. 

tribute  of  to  his  teacher,  42. 
lAbor  in  reformatories,  612. 635, 640,  740. 
Laborer's  Friend,  quotc<l,  231. 
Laborissiere  hospital.  503. 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  described  by  Ascham,  82. 
lAiiy  Temper,  (Queen  Elisabeth)  80. 
Lamaniue,  Jules  de,  article  by,  661. 
Ijandor,  W.  S.,  Imaginary  Conversation  by,  88. 
Language,  scope  of  in  expnsssion,  68. 

value  of,  59. 

compared  with  miml,  180. 

errors  in  teaching,  326. 

first  lessons  in,  840. 

study  of,  344. 
Lanii,  school  of  CAiracci  described  by,  467. 
La  Roquette,  prison  pa'ronj^ce  societv,  W9. 
Layng,  Rev.  II.,  poem  on  "  The  Rod,"  462. 
Learning,  progress  of,  252. 
Lectures  to  United  Asso.  of  Schoolmasten,  862. 

courses  of  popular,  248. 

in  Baltimore,  227. 
Lagras,  Madame.    Se*  MarilUo. 
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Chicago,  public  high  achool  at,  531. 

plans  of  building,  636. 

course  of  study,  536. 
Chicago  Iteform  School,  811. 
Children,  how  retained  at  school,  246. 

instructed  after  leaving  school.  247. 
Christian  Brothers,  account  of,  437. 
Christian  Charity,  Emperor  Julian  on.  565. 
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Carra,  699. 
Mettray,  716. 
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Bt.  Nicholaa,Paai«,797 

conclusions  on  agricultural  reform  schools,  577. 
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llecker,  work  of  on  real  schools,  276. 
Ilieronymians,  6<j6. 
High  School,  Chicago,  631. 

"        public,  184. 
Hill,  M.  D.,  account  of  Mettray,  729. 

speech  of  at  Birmingham  conferences,  765. 
Hofwyl  school,  601. 
Holland,  criminal  and  reform  institutions  in,  619. 

dwellings  for  the  poor  hi,  2^7. 
Home  reform,  238. 
Honor,  college  code  of,  65. 
Hood,  T.,  on  flogging,  quoted,  464. 
Hooker,  N.,  208. 
Horace,  quoted,  167. 
Hornbook  described,  465. 
Hospitalieres,  498. 
Hospitals,  Mrs.  Jameson  on,  497. 
Hotel-Dieu  at  Paris,  498. 
Houses  for  the  poor,  234. 
Howard,  on  women  hospital  ass'ts.  499, 606. 
Howard,  on  women  as  prison  assistants,  607. 
Hubbard,  Mr.,  benofkctions  of,  211. 

Ignoranc«  should  prefent  citisenship,  99. 


ninitratloiis ;  BanlM  Hmu,  7,  9. 

Nicholas  Brown,  289. 

N.  Y.  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  346. 
ground  plan,  364. 

Dr.  Peet,  867. 

Paul  Famum,  897. 

Cottage  of  Shenstone's  schoolnnistreas,  466 

Valentin  Hauy.  477. 

Chicago  High  School,  ground  plan,  686. 
Tiew  of,  687. 

Mettray,  666. 
Imaginary  Conyersations,  by  W.  S.  Landor,  88. 
Imagination,  office  of  in  expression,  62. 

significance  of,  68. 

sphere  of,  63. 
Imitation,  tendencies  of  in  expression,  66. 

in  drawing.  66. 

in  muric,  66. 
Imprii«onment  before  reform  school,  735,  762. 
Industrial  reform  school  at  Aberdeen,  Wl. 
Infant  Schools,  in  Sardinia,  518. 
Infidelity,  sectarian,  97. 

Informer,  fiiliM  estimiite  of  among  students,  60. 
Inner  minion,  in  Germany,  6. 

Brother*  of,  8. 
Insane,  Butler  Hospital  for.  gift  to,  304. 
Instruction,  code  of  Christian  Brothers  fbr,  444. 
International  Philanthropic  Congres<i,  281. 

*'  system  of  exchangers,  233. 

Ireland,  educational  statistics  of,  1855.  272. 

Jails :  their  statistics  and  influence  on  toobk  ; 
Bath,  770. 

Pn'ston,  773. 

Liverpool,  776. 
Jameson,  Mrs.,  on  social  state  of  women,  496. 
Jardine,  George,  1.38. 
JewH,  charity  among,  663. 
Johnson,  Walter  It.,  141. 
Journal  of  Education.  140. 
Julian,  Emperor,  on  Christian  charity,  666. 
Junius,  Francis,  167. 
Juvenile  Asylnm  of  Tata  Giovanni,  583. 
Juvenilo  oflenders,  19,  770,  772,  773. 

cost  of,  775,  777,  78o. 

English,  1H49,  797. 

extirpated  in  Aberdeenshire,  802. 

homen  of,  774. 

jail  treatment  of,  776. 

operations  with  at  Alwrdeen,  780. 

on  reforming,  7!K). 

origin  of,  778,  779. 

Kaiscrswerth  institution,  account  of,  487. 
Kay,  Dr.,  account  of  Vehrli,  394. 

on  Christian  Brothers,  448. 
Kent,  Jame.«,  quote<l.  96 
Kentucky  State  Normal  School,  217. 
Kirchen  Tag,  6. 
Kirke  White,  error  of  in  overstudy,  42. 

tribute  of  to  his  teacher.  42. 
Labor  in  reformatories,  612, 635, 640,  740. 
Laborer's  Friend,  quoted,  231. 
Laborissiorc  hospital.  503. 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  described  by  Asoham,  82. 
I   Lady  Temper,  (Queen  Elisabeth)  30. 
j   Lamartiue,  Jules  do,  article  by,  661. 
lAudor,  W.  8.,  Imaginary  Conversation  by,  88. 
Language,  sco|>e  of  in  expression,  68. 

value  of,  69. 

com]>ared  with  mind.  180. 

errors  in  teaching.  326. 

first  les^ns  in,  340. 

study  of,  344. 
Lanxi,  school  of  Carracci  described  by,  467. 
La  ttoquette,  prison  pa'ronage  society,  660. 
Layng,  Rev.  H.,  poem  on  ''  The  Rod,"  462. 
Learning,  progress  of,  262. 
Lectures  to  United  Asso.  of  Schoolmasteri,  262. 

courses  of  popular,  248. 

la  Baltimore,  227. 
Legras,  Madame.    8ei  Marillac. 
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dlKlpllue.  en.  «iit,  T12,  ^.O,  T3I. 
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■uiiil  of  puoUa,  hlh,  •'•'4,  7U3. 
»ulu  of,  (!;s, W«J,  IWi,  703,  708. 
|)«tKimuc>  "Oe'  larlng,  liM,  Til. 

ftmlly  "ysWm'ln.  703, 713,  733,  737. 
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Pul,  TIiM«nia>,B01. 

PlDll,  Df  RODU,  MT. 

Fobodj,  Ocorga,  donUlc 

padigDguii,  mnjiliiE  of,  166. 
PHt,  Dr.  II.  P..  dsOm  of,  g&l. 

maoioiT  of.  S66. 
Pcmtier,  Hobnl,  26. 
Pmmaiiihlp,  Importuin  of  food,  26- 
FflHijlTuiii  Wutcrn  Uooh  of  RrfoCT,  811. 
Fmoutlon,  eflacU  ot  Id  vipnulon,  EiG. 
P«mptlTe£ieultlea,pTutlcablD  tniiiliig  (Oi,  81 
P>nla.  nluatlonil  poUV  of.  IT. 

■-—  'W,101,6S6. 


Putalcud,  J 


FD,  puplln  I 
ibDol  Bt,  e& 

I  It,  TIB. 
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diKlplinagf,  I 

Petlt-ttiHTiliy,  1 

dlKlpUoc  At,  fi4^. 
Patnnh,  uecdor*  of,  '6. 
Pbelpi,  »'.  F..arUclDbv,  UT. 
niUidslphIa  Udur  of  KrfnKB,  Bll. 
FhlUuUirDple  ascietj,  Lotidou,  763, 798. 

Pbllologlc^  Fo[itribuClaiia,10a. 
PhoDitlcudiiupUF()iu«tliodi]ntugii*ge,B41. 
Pitt.  W.,  pnipoul  of  toi  lurliuUlal  sduwl,  G77. 

f  Uni,  (tudT  of  iMommimdH),  2C,  2S. 
Pol.M.,  dlnctnr  «  llu)»Klnle,  613,643. 
PDUt(Dt«,  oiuh"!- "'  ■:" 

Poor,  PflfltjUonl'*  tjhwb  uj  muaiuitii  ivr,  DO 

IdUtoiC  of  In  ioduBlTUI  Ktiooli,  SSI,  iSl. 
Poor-lMHB,  KutjILiti.  and  cUuuUoD,  TBT. 
Porter.  Noah,  nmuki  b;,  WO. 

WUUtm  K-aat\i,13». 

Br.  PHjt,  S36.    ' 

Tilentis  tlioT,  47T. 
Poundj,  John,7r8. 
Fomrly  t  caii»  of  crlmo,  12. 
Powell,  RsT.  li.  T.,  on  jnTTOilsrrf&rm,  788. 
PmtoD  jiU.Ju'eiillocrlmliKli  In,  773. 
Pn>Tldnic«  UefDFmBchnal.Sll, 
Prioukry  «duc&tlDii  Ln  SanUiUa,  613. 

'-      Hotturdam,  for'^onog,  618. 

PtOTiduDci,  pubJtc  iDiUtuUoui  in'  3(18. 

AlbonKum,  aw.BOfl. 
PnbUe  IIMi  Sihaoli  irticlo  oa.  18G. 

■(  ChfcMo,  631. 
Public  icliooli,  objecUom  to,  96. 
QiUDtllj,  Kienm  of,  129. 

B*gisi>d  Bc'hool.,  It  Aobiirj,  eol. 

U  Ulanjo»,  803 
BKlken,  Kobart,  788. 


Kefonuloij  oonferoncss,  BlmliiKbu) 
Bdbnnilur;  ichoob,  uuCllne  hinl.  of,  ( 

Kail  •chwiit  In  Auacdi,  1170.' 


loiUtion  ot  puplli,  T67. 

twr  t«  pnplu  ot,  from  Hettimr  bojl,  768. 


Butatolui,  EB7. 
RujNHlodi,  en. 
HrI  ULU,  i5S. 
AberdHD,  78U. 
Hid  LnJgK,  (lomili!}  786. 


iirg,66B. 
oillly,  7*8. 
«u,  6,670. 


Moat  Ibr  tsviharaf,  SO*. 

orginiauonorTio"' 

nuuugenitDl  of,  781,793. 
Ralonnid  tbiitd,  poidblo,  7S7. 
KeCbnuitorv  EdacatloD  ud  Schooli,  661,  SIT. 

Amrnun,  811. 

Eotop«n,  667, 80!>,  816. 

book!  on,  812, 817. 

buUdiogR,  dW,  621, 669,671,  78ft. 


li»iningrf,Slu,  ih\. 
iii(rDDBKc,6UU,  me,  «tl,  74H. 
puniibmenlK,  U33,  d66,  676. 
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Bnjawlede,  vefbrm  leliool  »t,  0SI1. 
omnlmtloii,  OBf  642. 
dsilj  routin^^^,  650. 
instroctioD,  629. 
diacipline,6^,646. 
Jbelings  ofpupUii.  638. 
employments,  635.  QS&. 
flujuicefl  of,  688. 661. 
iMolte  of,  640,  647,  660. 
Becorder  UaU-s  Ti»it  to,  642. 
Rer.  J.  P.  NorrU'  yiuit  to,  640. 

SaUbid  free  museum  and  library.  261. 

Salle,  Abbe  John  Baptist  de  la,  437. 

SalTandy,  M.  de,  on  Mettray,  689. 

Rampson,  Abbot,  school  of,  666. 

Ban  Uichele  Refuge  at  Rome,  580. 

Sardinia,  public  instruction  in.  513. 

Saxony,  female  normal  school  in,  274. 

8caUger,81. 

Sehoenberg,  Prince,  his  normal  school,  274. 

School  and  teacher  in  literature,  449. 

School  architecture ;  Chicago  high  school,  586. 

School  programmes,  277. 

Schools  of  design,  American  why  fallores,  469. 

how  to  conduct,  472. 

and  Pestalozsi  compared,  413. 
Bnxml  school  at  Cam.  599. 
School  motives,  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton  on,  259. 
Schoolmaster,  Ascham-s,  37. 

in  English  literature,  155. 
the  Kuod,  by  T.  Fuller,  156. 
Tillage,  by  Goldsmith.  158. 
Delille.159. 
Science  of  the  human  mind,  126. 

"  "  why  neglected,  128. 

"  "  importance  of,  129. 

"    application  of  to  the  arts,  249. 
Sdentiflc  associations,  147. 

*^       discoTery  adyances  the  masses,  265. 
Scotiand,  239. 

outline  of  reform  education  in,  801. 

parochial  schools,  801. 

mdustrial  schools,  801. 

Tisits  to  refonnatorles  in,  803. 
Secondary  schools  in  Sardinia,  518. 
Seneca,  quoted,  91. 
Semnus,  31. 

Sererus,  Alexander,  his  charity  school,  504. 
Shenstono,  W.,  *'■  The  Schoolmistress,"  449. 
Shooting  as  an  amusement,  44. 
Shuttle  worth,  Sir  J.  Kav,  additws  by,  245. 

on  Vehrii  and  Kruitzlingen,389,^. 
SUters  of  Charity,  501,  675, 648,  717, 738. 
Smith,  Eldridge,  on  Norwich  Free  Academy,  308. 
Societe  patcrnclle,  667. 
Society  of  Arts  of  London,  examinations,  255. 

economic  library,  271. 
Soeurs  grises,  498. 
Sparta,  educational  poli^  of,  85. 
Speech,  iu  cxprerfnion.  5o. 
Spelling,  inHtruction  m,  318. 

standard  of,  318. 
Stanford,  ller.  John,  347. 
Stanley,  Lord,  addro.-fs  by,  241. 
Stansbury,  Kev.  A.  G.,  noticed,  350. 
State,  educational  power  of,  82,  95,  100. 
St  Louis  Reform  School.  Kll. 
St.  Mary  in  Aquiru,  orplian  asylum,  566. 
St.  Nicho'as  iniJtitutioa  at  Paris,  576,  737,  743. 
Stock,  Rev.  T.,  and  Sunday  Schools,  798. 
Stoicus,  20. 

Stowe,  C.  E.,  on  Ranhe  Haus,  613. 
8tretton-on-Dun.4more,  rodults  of,  767,  783. 
Sturmius  or  Sturm,  John,  of  Strasburg,  28, 33, 35. 
Sunday  in  Reform  Schools,  607.  707. 
Sunday  Schools,  origin  of,  798. 
Superficial  education  to  be  avoided,  93. 
Sweden,  model  dwellings  in,  237. 
Switierland,  98. 
model  dwellings  in,  237. 

flnt  in  agricultural  reform  Bchool*,  567. 


Sydnej,  Star  l^fllp,  42. 
Sykes,  OoL,  addreaof;  268. 

Tablet  of  honor,  681. 
Taste,  signiflcance  of,  50. 

power  of  in  ezpresnon,  60. 

as  influenced  by  culture,  60. 
Tata  GioTanni,  juTenile  aaylum  of,  688. 
Teacher,  demands  on,  125. 

social  standhig  of,  2^. 

country,  sim^  habits  for,  396. 

for  reformatories,  574,  676. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  Iti. 
Teaching,  and  sctence  of  mind,  138. 

moral  principles  of  successful,  386. 

course  of  Vehrli-s,  893. 
Teutonic  origin  of  English  language,  101. 
Thalossius,  85. 

Thayer,  G.  r.,  articles  by.  71,  813. 
Theology  as  affected  by  study  of  mind,  134. 
Thieyes,  Ufe  of,  769. 

reform  treatment  of,  769. 

expense  of  to  community,  770. 

gains  of,  775. 
Thomson,  A.,  on  Aberdeen  reform  iehools,  730. 
Toxophilus,  or  the  Schole  of  Shootint^,  24, 40. 
Tn^n,  Emperor,  public  charities  of, 564. 
Translation,  double,  29. 

Transylyania  Univ.  and  State  Normal  School,  217- 
Troffen,  orphan  house  at,  590. 
Turin,  male  helpers  in  hospital  at,  504. 
Turk,  Ton,  618. 

Turner,  Mr.,  on  relig.  test  in  Teachers'  Asso.  2^ 
Turner,  S.,  on  reform  for  young  cziminals.  771 
Tusser,  quoted,  157. 

Udal,  Nicholas,  157. 

United  Association  of  schoolmasters,  252. 

United  States,  educational  facilities  in,  81,  M. 

school  attendance  in,  82,  94. 
Uniyersity,  idea  of,  213. 

^'         Orator,  Cambridge,  24. 
Usher,  school,  described  by  Lloyd,  160. 
Utterance  an  instinct,  321. 

Vehrii,  Jacob,  account  of,  389. 
Verbs,  inflection  of  EngUah,  101. 
of  Gothic,  102. 

Anglo  Saxon,  102. 

German  and  Dutch,,  108. 
Vice  and  b«4Q;ary  in  Belgium,  1851,  621. 
Vienna,  sisters  of  charity  in,  500.  503. 
Village  Schoohnaster,  by  Goldsmith.  158. 

"  "  Delille,  159. 

Vogcl,  I>r.  Carl,  273. 

Wallis,  T.,  on  New  England  schools,  240. 
Washington  and  the  cherry  tree.  76. 
Watson,  Sheriff  WiUiam.  labors  at  Aberdeen,  SW. 
Wayland,  Francis,  his  Moral  Science.  75. 

remarks  at  Norwich,  193. 
Webster,  Noah,  reriew  of  dictionary,  161. 

merits  of  as  a  lexicographer,  163. 
WelU,  W.  IL,  arUcle  by,  531. 
White,  II.  K^poom  on  dame  school,  4»>>. 
Whitworth,  w.,  on  education  in  the  U.  S.,  239 
Wlchem.  John  Henry,  biography,  5. 

}>ortrait.  1. 
bunder  of  Rauhe  Haus,  5. 
publications  of,  6. 
William  of  Wykeham,  influence  of,  209. 
Wilson,  Rey.  T.,  poem  on  ♦*  The  Rod,"  464. 
Wimmer,  Dr.,  correspondence  from, 273. 
Winthrop.  R.  C,  remarks  on  Mr  Dowse.  285. 
Wirtemberg.  reform  schools  in,  569. 
Women,  training  of  for  social  pfaux,  485, 495. 
Woolsey,  Theodore,  remarks  at  Norwich,  194. 
Words,  neglect  of  meaning  of,  ffiS. 
Wordsworth,  quoted,  lOO. 
Working  olaeaes,  lodging  finr,  284. 
Wykeham,  William  of,  219. 

Young,  Arthur,  fbnndwi  PhUaath.  8oe>,  798. 
Zeller,C.H.,884. 
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Bujiialedn,  xsfbm  kIiooI  at,  021. 
omniflitlon,  e&,  812. 
didlj  routlne^^,  660. 
Impaction,  (S29. 
dlKipUne.  682,  646. 
ftelings  or  pupils.  688. 
cmpIoymentA,  635,  639. 
fliuuicefl  of,  688, 661. 
resalU  of,  640.  647,  660. 
Becorder  Hall's  rlnit  to,  642. 
Bar.  J.  P.  Norris'  Tiuit  to,  649. 

Sftlfind  free  mumum  and  libnuy,  251. 

Salle,  Abbe  John  Baptist  de  la,  437. 

SftlTandy,  M.  de,  on  SJettray,  689. 

8unpw>n,  Abbot,  school  of,  566. 

Btn  Uichole  Reftigo  at  Rome,  580. 

Sardinia,  public  instruction  in.  518. 

Saxony,  female  normal  school  in,  274. 

Seallger,  31. 

Sohoenberg,  Prince,  his  normal  school,  274. 

School  and  teacher  in  literature,  449. 

School  architecture ;  Chicago  high  school,  586. 

Sohool  programmes,  277. 

Schools  of  de((i£^,  American  why  Ikilares,  469. 

how  to  conduct,  472. 

and  Pestaloxxi  compared,  418. 
Rnial  school  at  Carra,  599. 
Sohool  motiTes.  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton  on,  259. 
Sehoolma«ter,  Ascham's,  87. 

"  in  iSngUsh  literature,  155. 

"  the  good,  b7  T.  Fuller,  155. 

<'  TiUage,  by  Goldsmith,  158. 

"  "        DeUlle,  159. 

Soknoe  of  the  human  mind,  126. 

"  "  why  neglected,  128. 

"  "  hnportance  of,  129. 

**    application  of  to  the  arts,  249. 
Sdratific  associations,  147. 

**       discoTery  adrances  the  masses,  265. 
Scotland,  289. 

outline  of  reform  education  in,  801. 

parochial  schools,  801. 

industrial  schools,  iK)l. 

Tiaits  to  reformatories  in,  ^)8. 
Secondary  schools  in  Sardinia,  518. 
Seneca,  quoted,  91. 
Serranus,  31. 

Severus,  Alexander,  his  charity  school,  564. 
Shanstone,  W.,  *^  The  Schoohnistress,"  449. 
Shooting  as  an  amusement,  44. 
Shuttle  worth,  Sir  J.  Kay,  address  by,  245. 

on  Yehrli  and  Kruitzlingeu,889,^. 
SUters  of  Charity,  501,  575, 648,  717, 788. 
&nith,  Eldridgc,  on  Norwich  Free  Academy,  208. 
Societe  patemello,  667. 
Society  of  Arts  of  London,  examinations,  255. 

economic  library,  271. 
Soeurs  grises,  49S. 
Sparta,  educational  polity  of,  85. 
Speech,  in  expression.  5o. 
Spelling,  instruction  in,  318. 

standard  of,  318. 
Stanfbrd,  IIut.  John,  347. 
Stanley,  Lord,  address  by,  241. 
Stansbu'r}-,  Ker.  A. «.,  noticed,  ST/). 
State,  educational  power  of,  82,  95, 100. 
St.  Louis  Keform  School,  811. 
St.  Mary  in  Aquiro,  orphan  asylum,  566. 
St.  Nicholas  institution  at  Paris,  576,  787,  743. 
Stock,  Kev.  T.,  and  Sunday  Schools,  i98. 
Stoicus,  2(). 

Stowe,  C.  £.,  on  Rauhe  Haus,  613. 
Sfaretton-on-Duni4more,  results  of,  767,  783. 
Stormius  or  Sturm,  John,  of  Strasburg.  28, 83,35. 
Sunday  in  Reform  Schools,  007.  707. 
SandaV  Schools,  origin  of,  798. 
Superficial  education  to  be  avoided,  93. 
Sweden,  model  dwellings  in,  237. 
Swltierland,  98. 

model  dwellings  in,  237. 

first  in  agricultural  reform  whoolB,  567. 


Sydner,  Stt  PfalHp,  42. 
Sykei,  OoL,  addrcM  of;  258. 

Tablet  of  honor,  681. 
Taste,  signiflcance  of,  69. 

power  of  in  expreasion,  60. 

as  influenced  by  culture,  60. 
Tata  OioTanni,  jurenile  asylum  of,  588. 
Teacher,  demands  on,  125. 

social  standing  of,  268. 

coimtry,  simple  habits  for,  395. 

for  reformatories,  674.  576. 
Teachers*  Institutes,  142. 
Teaching,  and  science  of  mind,  138. 

moral  principles  of  successful,  SSS. 

coarse  of  Tehrli's,  893. 
Teutonic  origin  of  English  language.  101. 
Thalassius^fe. 

Thayer,  Q.  F.,  articles  by,  71,  313. 
Theology  as  affected  by  study  of  mind,  134. 
Thieves,  life  of,  769. 

reform  treatment  of,  769. 

expense  of  to  communitj,  770. 

gains  of,  775. 
Thomson,  A.,  on  Aberdeen  rvfbrm  schooU,  7S0. 
Toxophilua,  or  the  Scheie  of  Shootinge,  24,  ¥). 
Trajan,  Emperor,  public  charities  of, 564. 
Translation,  double,  29. 

Truisy Irania  Uniy.  and  State  Normal  School .  Hj. 
Tr(M;en,  orphan  house  at.  &EK). 
Turin,  male  helpers  in  hospital  at,  504. 
Turk,  Ton,  618. 

Turner,  Mr.,  on  relig.  test  in  Teadiers*  Amo.  VA. 
Turner,  S.,  on  reform  for  young  cximinals.  7T1 
Tusser,  quoted,  157. 

Udal,  Nicholas,  157. 

United  Association  of  schoolmasters,  262. 

United  SUtes,  educational  facilities  in,  81,  M. 

school  attendance  in,  82,  94. 
Unirersity,  idea  of,  213. 

''         Orator,  Cambridge,  24. 
Usher,  school,  described  by  Lloyd,  IGO. 
Utterance  an  instinct,  321. 

Vehrli,  Jacob,  account  of,  389. 
Verbs,  inflection  of  English,  101. 
of  Gothic,  102. 
Anglo  Saxon,  102. 
German  and  Dutch,,  103. 
Vice  and  beggary  in  Belgium,  1851,  621. 
Vienna,  sisters  of  charity  in,  500,  503. 
Village  Schoohnaster,  by  Goldsmith,  158. 

"  "  Itelille,  169. 

Vogel,  Br.  Carl,  278. 

Wallis,  T.,  on  New  England  schools,  240. 
Washington  and  the  cherry  tree,  76. 
Watson,  SheriCr  WilUam.  labors  at  Aberdten,  ?(B. 
Way  land,  Francis,  his  Moral  Science.  75. 

remarks  at  Norwich,  198. 
Webster,  Noah,  review  of  dictionary,  161. 

merits  of  as  a  lexicographer,  163. 
Wells,  W.  H.,  article  by.  531. 
White,  U.  K^poem  on  oame  school,  460. 
Whitworth,  W.,  on  education  in  the  U.  8..  239- 
Wichem.  John  Henry,  biography,  5. 

portrait,  1. 

founder  of  Rauhe  Haus,  6. 

publications  of,  6. 
WilUam  of  Wykeham,  influence  of,  209. 
Wilson,  Rer.  T.,  poem  on  **  The  Bod,"  464. 
Wimmer,  Dr.,  correspondence  from.  ^73. 
Winthrop,  R.  C,  remarks  on  Mr.  Doww,  ^. 
Wirtemberg.  reform  schools  in,  568. 
Women,  training  of  for  social  pbce,  485, 486. 
Woolsey,  Theodore,  remarks  at  Norwich.  194. 
Words,  neglect  of  meaning  of,  828. 
Wordsworth,  quoted,  100. 
Working  classes,  lodging  fyr.  384. 
Wykeham,  William  ^  219. 

Toung,  Arthur,  ftrandad  Philaath.  Soe'j,  7W. 
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